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Dr.  Livingstone's  African  Explorations. 
In  the  Geographical  Section  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, recently,  a  very  interesting  paper,  by  Dr. 
Livingstone,  was  read.    We  subjoin  a  few  ex- 
Tacts  : 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Shire,  in  the 
highlands,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Shire, 
there  is  a  somewhat  numerous  population.  The 
people  generally  live  in  villages,  and  in  hamlets 
near  them.  Each  village  has  its  own  chief,  and 
the  chiefs  in  a  given  territory  have  a  head  chief,  to 
whom  they  owe  some  sort  of  allegiance.  The  par- 
amount chief  of  one  portion  of  the  Upper  Shire  is 
a  woman.  The  sites  of  their  villages  are  selected, 
for  the  most  part,  with  judgment  and  good  taste. 
A  stream  or  spring  is  near,  and  pleasant  shade 
trees  grow  in  and  around  the  place.  Nearly  every 
village  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  hedge  of  the  poi- 
sonous euphorbia.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  the  inhabitants  could  see  an  enemy  through 
the  hedge,  while  he  would  find  it  a  difficult  matter 
to  see  them.  By  shooting  their  already  poisoned 
arrows  through  the  tender  branches,  they  get 
smeared  with  the  poisonous  milky  juice,  and  inflict 
most  painful,  if  not  fatal,  wounds.  The  constant 
dripping  of  the  juice  of  the  bruised  branches  pre- 
vents the  enemy  from  attempting  to  force  his  way 
through  the  hedge,  as  it  destroys  the  eye-sight. 
The  huts  are  larger,  stronger  built,  with  higher 
and  more  graceful  roofs  than  any  we  have  seen  on 
the  Zambesi. 

Many  of  the  men  are  very  intelligent  looking, 
with  high  foreheads  and  well  shaped  heads.  They 
show  singular  taste  in  the  astonishingly  varied 
styles  in  which  their  hair  is  arranged.  Their  bead 
necklaces  are  really  pretty  specimens  of  work. 
Many  have  the  upper  and  middle,  as  well  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  ear  bored,  and  have  from  three 
to  five  rings  in  each  ear.  The  hole  in  the  lobe  of 
the  ear  is  large  enough  to  admit  one's  finger,  and 
some  wear  a  piece  of  bamboo  about  an  inch  long  in 
it.  Brass  and  iron  bracelets,  elaborately  figured, 
are  .seen ;  and  some  of  the  men  sport  from  two  to 
eight  brass  rings  on  each  finger,  and  even  the 
thumbs  are  not  spared.  They  wear  copper,  brass, 
and  iron  rings  on  their  legs  and  arms;  many  have 
their  front  teeth  notched,  and  some  file  them  till 
they  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  The  upper-lip 
ring  of  the  women  gives  them  a  revolting  appear- 
ance.   It  is  universally  worn  in  the  higliland.s.  A 
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puncture  is  made  high  up  in  the  lip,  and  it  is  gra- 
dually enlarged  until  the  pelele  can  be  inserted. 
Some  are  very  large.  One  we  measured  caused 
the  lip  to  project  two  inches  beyond  the  tip  of  the 
nose.  When  the  lady  smiled,  the  contraction  of 
^he  muscles  elevated  it  o^'sr  the  eyes.  "  Why  do 
the  women  wear  these  things?"  the  venerable  chief, 
Chinsurdi,  was  asked.  Evidently  surprised  at 
such  a  simple  question,  he  replied,  "For  beauty! 
They  are  the  only  beautiful  things  women  have ; 
men  have  beards,  women  have  none.  What  kind 
of  a  person  would  she  be  without  the  pelele  ?  She 
would  not  be  a  woman  at  all,  with  a  mouth  like  a 
man,  but  no  beard." 

They  seem  to  be  an  industrious  race.  Iron  is 
dug  out  of  the  hills,  and  every  village  has  one  or 
two  smelting  houses;  and  from  their  own  native 
iron  they  make  excellent  hoes,  axes,  spears,  knives, 
arrow  heads,  &c.  They  make  also  round  baskets 
of  various  sizes,  and  earthen  pots,  which  they  orna- 
ment with  plumbago,  said  to  be  found  in  the  hill 
country,  though  we  could  not  learn  exactly  where, 
nor  in  what  quantities ;  the  only  specimen  we  ob- 
tained was  not  pure.  At  every  fishing  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  Shire  men  were  busy  spin- 
ning bauze,  and  making  large  fishing  nets  from  it; 
and  from  Chihisas  to  the  Lake,  in  every  village 
almost,  we  saw  men  cleaning  and  spinning  cotton, 
while  others  wei-e  weaving  it  into  strong  cloth  in 
looms  of  the  simplest  construction,  all  the  processes 
being  excessively  slow.  This  is  a  great  cotton- 
growing  country.  The  cotton  is  of  two  kinds — 
"  Tonji  manga"  or  foreign  cotton,  and  "  Tonji 
cadji,"  or  native  cotton.  The  former  is  of  good 
quality,  with  a  staple  from  three-quarters  to  an 
inch  in  length.  It  is  perennial,  requiring  to  be  re- 
planted only  once  in  three  years.  The  native  cot- 
ton is  planted  every  year  in  the  highlands,  is  of 
short  staple,  and  feels  more  like  wool  than  cotton. 
Every  family  appears  to  own  a  cotton  patch,  which 
is  kept  clean  of  weeds  and  grass.  We  saw  the 
foreign  growing  at  the  Lake,  and  in  various  places 
for  thirty  miles  south  of  it,  and  about  an  equal 
number  of  miles  below  the  cataracts  on  the  Lower 
Shire.  Although  the  native  cotton  requires  to  be 
planted  annually  in  the  highlands,  the  people  pre- 
fer it  because,  they  say,  "  it  makes  the  stronger 
cloth." 

It  was  remarked  to  a  number  of  intelligent  na- 
tives near  the  Shire  lakelet,  "  You  should  plant 
plenty  of  cotton,  and  perhaps  the  English  will  come 
soon  and  buy  it."  "Surely,  the  country  is  full  of 
cotton,"  said  an  elderly  man,  who  was  a  trader, 
and  travelled  much.  Our  own  observation  con- 
vinced us  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Every- 
where we  saw  it.  Cotton  patches  of  from  two  to 
three  acres  were  seen  abreast  of  the  cataracts  dur- 
ing the  first  trip,  when  Lake  Tamandua  was  dis- 
covered, though  in  this  journey,  on  a  different 
route,  none  were  observed  of  more  than  half  an 
acre.  They  usually  contained  about  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  each.  There  are  extensive  tracts  on  the 
level  plains  of  both  the  Lower  and  Upper  Shire, 
where  salt  exudes  from  the  soil.  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton might  grow  well  there,  as  on  these  the  foreign 
cotton  becomes  longer  in  the  staple.    The  cotton- 
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growers  here  never  have  their  crops  cut  ofi"  by  the 
frosts.  There  are  none.  Both  kinds  of  cotton  re- 
quire but  little  labour — none  of  that  severe  and 
killing  toil  requisite  in  the  United  States.  The 
people  are  great  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  it  re- 
pays them  well.  They  grow  lassaver  in  large 
quantities,  preparing  ridges  for  it  from  three  to  four 
feet  wide,  and  about  a  foot  high.  They  also  raise 
maize,  rice,  two  kinds  of  millet,  beans,  sugar  cane, 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  ground-nuts,  pumpkins,  to- 
bacco, and  Indian  hemp.  Near  Lake  Nyassa  we 
saw  indigo  seven  feet  high. 

Large  quantities  of  beer  are  made.  We  found 
whole  villages  on  the  spree,  and  saw  the  stupid 
type  of  drunkenness,  the  silly  sort,  the  boisterous, 
talkative  sort,  and  on  one  occasion  the  almost-up- 
to-the-fighting-point  variety,  when  a  petty  chief, 
with  some  of  the  people  near,  placed  himself  in 
front,  exclaiming  :— "  I  stop  this  path ;  you  must 
go  back."  Had  he  not  got  out  of  the  way  with 
greater  speed  than  dignity,  an  incensed  Makololo 
would  have  cured  him  of  all  desire  to  try  a  similar 
exploit  in  future.  It  was  remarked  by  the  oldest 
traveller  in  the  party  that  he  had  not  seen  so  much 
drunkenness  during  all  the  years  he  had  spent  in 
Africa.  The  people,  notwithstanding,  attain  great 
age.  One  is  struck  with  the  large  number  of  old, 
gray-headed  persons  in  the  highlands.  This  seems 
to  indicate  a  healchy  climate.  For  their  long  lives 
they  are  not  in  the  least  indebted  to  frequent  ab- 
lutions. "  Why  do  you  wash  yourselves  ?  our  men 
never  do,"  said  some  women  at  Chinsurdi  to  the 
Makololo.  An  old  man  told  us  he  remembered 
having  washed  himself  once  when  a  boy,  but  never 
repeated  it ;  and  from  his  appearance  one  could 
hardly  call  the  truth  of  his  statement  in  question. 
A  fellow  who  volunteered  some  wild  geographical 
information,  followed  us  about  a  dozen  miles,  and 
introduced  us  to  the  chief  Moena  Moezi  by  saying, 
"  They  have  wandered  ;  they  don't  know  where 
they  are  going."  "  Scold  that  man,"  said  a  Mako- 
lolo headman  tohis  factotum,  who  immediately  com- 
menced an  extemporary  scolding ;  yet  this  singu- 
lar geographer  would  follow  us,  and  we  could  not 
get  quit  of  him  till  the  Makololo  threatened  to  take 
him  to  the  river,  and  wash  him. 

The  castor  oil  with  which  they  lubricate  them- 
selves, and  the  dirt,  serve  as  an  additional  clothing, 
and  to  wash  themselves  is  like  throwing  away  the 
only  upper  garment  they  possess.  They  feel  cold 
and  uncomfortable  after  a  wash.  We  observed 
several  persons  marked  by  the  small-pox.  On 
asking  the  chief  Morgazi,  who  was  a  little  tipsy, 
and  disposed  to  be  very  gracious,  if  he  knew  its 
origin,  or  whether  it  had  come  to  them  from  the 
.sea.  "  He  did  not  know,"  he  said,  "but  supposed 
it  had  come  to  them  from  the  English."  They 
have  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they 
name  Prambe,  and  also  of  a  future  state.  The 
chief  Chinsurdi  said  they  all  knew  that  they  lived 
again  after  death.  Sometimes  the  dead  came  back 
again,  they  appeared  to  them  in  dreams,  but  they 
never  told  them  where  they  had  gone  to.  This  is 
an  inviting  field  for  benevolent  enterprise.  There 
are  thousands  needing  christian  instruction,  and 
there  arc  materials  for  lawful  commerce,  and  a  fine 
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healthy  country,  with  none  of  the  noxious  insects 
with  which  Captains  Burton  and  Speke  were  tor- 
mented, and,  with  the  exception  of  thirty  miles, 
water  communication  all  the  way  to  England.  Let 
a  market  be  opened  for  the  purchase  of  their  cot- 
ton, and  they  can  raise  almost  any  amount  of  it, 
and  the  slave  trade  will  speedily  be  abolished. — 
Late  Paper. 

 ♦  -♦  

From  tlie  British  Frienil. 

Remarks  on  Joliu  S.  Rowntree's  "(luakerism,  Past 
aud  Present." 

(Continued  from  page  411,  vol.  xxxili.) 

IIow,  in  the  face  of  these  clear  and  express  de- 
clarations to  the  contrary,  J.  S.  Rowntree  can  pos- 
sibly believe  and  say  that  Fox,  Penn,  and  Barclay 
("  more  especially  the  two  writers  last  named,") 
"  magnified  the  inward  and  spiritual  offices  of 
Christ  at  the  expense  of  his  outward  appearance, 
as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  of  his  vicarious  offering 
for  sin,"  is  to  us  inexplicable.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  modesty  of  this  attempt  to  impugn  the  vital 
principles  of  these  truly  eminent  men,  without  the 
shadow  of  proof,  but  we  do  complain  that  so  mis- 
chievous and  baseless  a  charge  should  be  alleged 
against  them  and  the  Society,  in  obvious  ignorance 
of  their  writings  and  of  the  principles  they  really 
professed.  Common  honesty  required  that  an 
author  who  thus  deals  with  great  names  aud  vital 
principles,  should  at  least  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  works  he  censures,  and  the  faith  he  con- 
demns. The  essay  is  replete  with  such  empirical 
dogmatism  ;  as^  for  instance,  in  page  174,  we  are 
told  that  "  the  measure  of  Quakerism  is  smaller 
than  that  of  Christianity,"  with  many  others,  some 
of  which  we  have  already  exposed. 

Having  thus  proved  the  assumed  fact  to  be  base- 
less, it  follows  that  all  the  inferences  are  equally 
erroneous,  and  nothing  more  is  really  required  to 
be  said  in  refutation  of  these  assertions.  Yet  there 
are  some  incidental  passages  in  this  chapter,  which 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  among  others  is  that 
in  which  the  author  charges  George  Fox  and  his 
colleagues  with  distorting  the  truth  (p.  46,)  be- 
cause "they  did  not  see  so  clearly,  that  the  great 
Master-builder  is  usually  pleased  to  employ  out- 
ward means  in  establishing  the  temple  of  true 
piety  in  the  heart  of  man.  Seeing  that  God  sonie- 
tiuies  works  immediately  by  His  Spirit,  and  that 
He  is  able  always  to  employ  this  direct  spiritual 
influence  in  drawing  souls  to  himself,  it  was  argued 
that  it  was  His  will  principally  to  employ  this  Di- 
vine afflatus  in  nurturing  the  christian  life,  to  the 
disparagement  of  instrumental  and  secondary 
means ;  and  it  lias  been  a  principal  object  in  the 
Quaker  system,  to  isolate  its  members  from  the 
influence  of  aught  that  was  supposed  to  divert 
their  attention  from  the  inward  teachings  of  that 
heavenly  visitant,  even  though  it  might  necessitate 
the  abnegation  of  deeply-seated  elements  in  the 
constitution  of  man's  spiritual  nature,"  (p.  47.) 
That  is,  as  we  understand  it,  the  early  Friends 
di.storted  the  Truth,  because  in  spiritual  things 
they  disparaged  ''  instrumental  and  secondary 
means" — they  approved  not  of  teaeliiug  based  on 
"  the  legitimate  exerci.-c  of  human  reason,"  (p.  48,) 
aud  because  the  essayist  has  no  sympathy  with 
''the  Quaker  system,  which  rccjuires  its  spiritual 
teachers  to  be  spiritually  influenced  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  the  essayist  irreverently  terms  the 
Divine  afflatus.  This  is  a  mere  assertion,  unsup- 
ported by  u  tittle  of  evidence,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  [)rov'e  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Society  is 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures  ;  if  it  be  consistent  with 
Holy  Writ,  as  we  contend  it  is,  how  can  its  pro- 
inuh'ators  have  r1istorti>d  tlio  tvnth? 

Jn  pursuing  the  subject,  the  author  repeats  what 


has  been  already  quoted,  and  cites  the  halves  of 
two  sentences  from  George  Fox's  epistles  to  prove 
the  existence  of  "  the  theory  that  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  are  facilitated  by  the  entire  nega- 
tion of  the  human  reason,"  (p.  48.)  We  will 
venture  to  give  the  whole  paragraph,  which  is  the 
concluding  one  of  the  20th  epistle : — 

"  But  ye  all,  in  whom  the  immortal  seed  is 
brought  to  light,  who  are  raised  up  to  sit  in  hea- 
venly places  with  Christ  Jesus,  and  are  become 
children  of  the  day,  walk  as  children  of  the  day, 
and  as  children  of  the  light,  and  let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  they  may  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  All  loving  the  light,  ye  love 
the  one  thing,  which  gathers  your  hearts  together 
to  the  fountain  of  life  and  light ;  and  walking  in 
it,  ye  have  unity  one  with  another,  and  the  blood 
of  Jesus  cleanseth  you  from  all  sin.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  letter  which  you  formerly  got  into 
your  notions  and  comprehensions,  the  dark  mind 
gave  dark  meanings  to  it,  and  so  kept  you  in  the 
broad  way ;  but  now  wait  all,  to  have  the  same 
spirit  manifested  in  your  understandings,  which 
was  in  them  who  gave  forth  the  Scriptures,  who 
were  come  out  of  the  broad  way,  holy  men  of  God 
who  had  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world.  And 
if  every  particular  of  you  know  not  a  principle 
within,  which  is  of  God,  to  guide  you  to  wait  upon 
God,  ye  are  still  in  your  oion  knoiuledge,  which  is 
brutish  and  sensual ;  but  waiting  all  upon  God  in 
that  which  is  of  God,  ye  are  kept  open  to  receive 
the  teachings  of  God.  And  the  pure  wisdom  and 
knowledge  is  that  which  comes  from  above,  which 
is  to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  way  which 
is  hidden  from  the  world  ;  and  to  walk  out  of  your 
own  ways,  and  out  of  your  own  thoughts.  And 
dwelling  in  that  which  is  pure,  uf)  to  God,  it 
commands  your  awn  reason  to  keep  silent,  and  to 
cast  your  own  thoughts  out;  and  dwelling  in  that 
which  is  pure,  it  discovereth  all  this.  So  dwelling 
in  the  Spirit,  it  keepeth  all  your  hearts  to  God,  to 
whom  be  all  praise,  honour,  and  glory  for  ever!" 
The  words  italicized  are  those  quoted  by  J.  S. 
Rowntree. 

Yet,  without  adducing  any  other  evidence  than 
these  fragmentary  extracts,  J.  S.  Rowntree  does 
not  hesitate  to  charge  George  Fox  aud  the  Society 
with  "  distorting  the  Truth  (p.  46) — excluding  the 
human  reason  from  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate 
prerogatives — of  upholding  the  theory  that  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  facilitated  by  the 
entire  negation  of  the  human  reason  (p.  48) — of 
an  unhealthy  disparagement  of  outward  means  in 
the  culture  of  the  religious  life  (p.  51) — of  silencing 
the  reason  as  well  as  the  natural  will,  aud  assign- 
ing a  very  subordinate  position  to  the  intellectual 
faculties  in  everything  connected  with  religion  (p. 
173,)  and  the  neglect  of  the  culture  of  the  under- 
standing in  connection  with  religion,"  (p.  174.) 

We  entreat  the  patience  of  our  readers  whilst 
we  endeavour  again  to  exhibit  the  disingenuous 
manner  in  which  this  author  treats  those  eminent 
men  whom  he  professes  to  quote,  and  whose  ob- 
vious meanings  he  perverts  to  suit  his  own  views. 
It  he  had  been  desirous,  fairly  and  honestly,  to 
represent  the  opinions  of  George  Fox,  he  would 
not  have  contented  hiuiself  with  mutilated  frag- 
ments, but  would  have  given  the  whole  context 
bearing  on  the  subject.  The  reason  for  his  not 
doing  so  is  evident;  for,  had  he  given  the  sentence 
immediately  preceding  his  first  extract,  and  the 
words  intervening  between  the  two,  it  would  have 
disproved  his  own  assumptions,  and  given  increased 
publicity  to  those  good,  sound  and  scriptural,  al- 
though old-fashioned  doctrines,  with  which  he  ob- 
vioii-lv  lias  no  sympatliy.  George  Fox  tells  us 
that  "  the  knowledge  of  the  letter,"  that  is,  merely  j 


human  learning,  darkened  the  mind,  and  kept  men 
in  the  broad  way ;  and  adds,  "  now  wait  all,  to 
liave  the  same  spirit  manifested  in  your  under' 
standings,  which  was  in  them  wlm  gave  forth  tJie 
Scriptures,  who  were  come  out  of  the  broad  way, — 
holy  men  of  God,  ivho  had  escaped  tJie  pollution 
of  the  world."  He  does  not  say  that  human  rea- 
son or  the  intellectual  faculties  are  to  be  disparaged 
and  negatived  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  tells  his  friends 
to  wait  on  the  Lord,  so  that  they  may  have  the 
same  spirit  manifested  in  their  understandings, 
which  was  in  them  who  gave  forth  the  Scriptures. 
And  the  essayist  himself,  in  pages  36  and  49,  in- 
stances Paul  as  an  example  of  the  effect  produced 
on  his  "  understanding,"  or  "  powerful  intellect," 
by  a  manifestation  of  "  the  same  spirit."  The 
sentence  which  follows  this,  and  part  of  which  is 
quoted  by  J.  S.  Rowntree,  is  every  whit  as  true 
and  scriptural  as  that  preceding  it,  when  not  sepa- 
rated from  its  context.  We  all  feel  that  "  the 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked,"  and  that  "  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God  ;"  and  therefore,  as  G.  Fox  truly  says, 
if  we  know  not  the  principle  within,  which  is  of 
God,  to  guide  us  to  wait  upon  God,  we  are  still  in 
our  own  knowledge  (which  knoweth  not  the  things 
of  God,)  and  which  is  brutish  and  sensual ;  and; 
he  adds,  what  the  essayist  omits,  "  but  waiting  all 
upon  God,  in  that  which  is  of  God,  we  shall  be 
kept  open  to  receive  the  teachings  of  God."  The 
next  sentence  which  is  explanatory  of  the  one  just 
mentioned,  is  omitted  altogether  from  the  essay 
J.  S.  Rowntree  then  quotes  from  the  sentence  fol- 
lowing that  omitted,  only  a  portion  of  it.  G.  Fox 
says,  ''dwelling  in  that  which  is  pure,  up  to  God 
it  commands  your  own  reason  to  keep  silent,  and 
cast  your  own  thoughts  out;"  and  on  this  the  es 
sayist  evidently  relies  as  authoritative  evidence  of 
the  justice  of  his  allegations.  But  why  did  he  not 
give  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  viz.,  "  and 
dwelling  in  that  which  is  pure,  it  discovereth  all 
this."  And  this  discovery  is  ever  made  by  those 
who  earnestly  strive  after  a  holy  communion  with 
God,  whilst  worshipping  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
and  whilst  dwelling  in  that  which  is  pure.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  and  any  other  con- 
struction is  not  warranted,  when  the  whole  of  the 
paragraph  is  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  spirit- 
ual advice  to  spiritually-miuded  men,  and  from  the 
beginiiiug  to  the  end  of  it,  there  is  nothing  prO' 
hibitive  of  the  proper  exercise  of  reason,  of  any 
legitimate  influence  of  the  intellect,  of  mental  ac- 
quirements, nor  of  the  culture  of  the  understand- 
ing in  connection  with  religion,  science,  or  other 
subjects.  Those  who  think  otherwise  do  so,  we 
apprehend,  on  mistaken  data;  and  we  regret  that 
an  attempt  should  have  been  made  in  this  essay  to 
uphold  an  antiquated  but  once  popular  error.  We 
cannot  help  believing  that  the  means  adopted  to 
effect  this  are  discreditable  to  the  writer  of  this 
essay ;  and  that  in  thus  endeavouring  to  set  up  a 
system  of  teaching  repugnant  alike  to  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  has  rC' 
sorted  to  certain  literary  expedients,  which  never 
reflect  credit  upon  an  author.  Still  more  deeply 
do  we  regret  his  attacks  upon  such  men  as  Fox 
Penn,  and  Barclay,  and  his  attempts  to  undermine 
some  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Society,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  many  fiery 
ordeals  for  the  last  two  centuries  ;  aud  which,  be- 
ing founded,  as  we  believe,  on  eternal  Truth,  will 
we  trust,  survive  many  more. 

(To  bo  contiuuod.J 


When  we  are  alone,  we  have  our  thoughts 
watch;  when  in  the  family,  our  tempers;  when  ia 
company,  our  tongues. 
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The  Catacombs. 

The  following  is  from  Rawlinson's  Bampton 
lectures,  a  work  we  have  already  noticed  and  re- 
commended : — 

The  arguments  hitherto  adduced  have  been 
drawn  from  the  literary  compositions  of  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity.  Till  recently  these  have  been 
generally  regarded  as  presenting  the  whole  existing 
proof  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  early  church; 
and  skeptics  have  therefore  been  eager  to  throw 
every  possible  doubt  upon  them,  and  to  maintain 
that  forgery  and  interpolation  have  so  vitiated  this 
source  of  knowledge  as  to  render  it  altogether  un- 
trustworthy. The  efforts  made,  weak  and  contemp- 
tible as  they  are  felt  to  be  by  scholars  and  critics, 
have  nevertheless  had  a  certain  influence  over  the 
general  tone  of  thought  on  the  subject,  and  have 
caused  many  to  regard  the  early  infancy  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  dim  and  shadowy  cloudland,  in  which 
nothing  is  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  figures  of  bishops 
and  martyrs,  moving  uncertainly  amid  the  genera 
darkness.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  well 
that  attention  should  be  called — as  it  has  been 
called  recently,  by  several  publications  of  greater 
or  less  research — to  the  monumental  remains  of 
early  christian  times  which  are  still  extant,  and 
which  take  us  back  in  the  most  lively  way,  to  the 
first  ages  of  the  church,  exhibiting  before  our 
eyes  those  primitive  communities  which  the  apos- 
tles founded,  over  which  apostolical  men  presided, 
and  in  which  confessors  and  martyrs  were  almost 
as  numerous  as  ordinary  christians.  As  when 
we  tread  the  streets  of  Pompeii,  we  have  the  life 
of  the  old  pagan  world  brought  before  us  with 
a  vividne.ss  which  makes  all  other  representations 
appear  dull  and  tame,  so  when  we  descend  into 
the  catacombs  of  Rome,  we  seem  to  see  the  struo-- 
gling,  persecuted  community,  which  there,  "  in  dens 
and  caves  of  the  earth,"  (Heb.  xi.  38,)  wrought 
itself  a  hidden  home,  when  it  went  forth  at  last 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  triumphantly  establish- 
ing itself  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  religion,  and  bend- 
ing its  heathen  persecutors  to  the  yoke  of  Christ. 
Time  was,  when  the  guiding  spirits  of  our  Church 
not  only  neglected  the  study  of  these  precious 
remnants  of  an  antiquity,  which  ought  to  be  far 
dearer  to  us  than  that  of  Greece  or  pagan  Eome, 
of  Egypt,  Assyria,  or  Babylon,  but  even  ventured 
to  speak  of  them  with  contempt,  as  the  recent  crea- 
tion of  Papal  forgers,  who  had  placed  among  the 
arenarioe,  or  sandpits  of  heathen  times,  the  pre- 
tended memorials  of  saints  who  were  never  born, 
and  of  martyrs  who  never  suffered.  But,  with  in- 
creased learning  and  improved  candor,  modern 
Anglicanism  has  renounced  this  shallow  and  un- 
tenable theory,  and  it  is  at  length  admitted  univer- 
sally, alike  by  the  Protestant  and  the  Romanist, 
that  the  catacombs  themselves,  their  present  con- 
tents, and  the  series  of  inscriptions  which  have 
been  taken  from  them,  and  placed  in  the  Papal 
galleries,  are  genuine  remains  of  primitive  christian 
antiquity,  and  exhibit  to  us — imperfectly,  no  doubt, 
but  so  far  as  their  evidence  extends,  truly — the 
condition  and  belief  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  the 
first  ages. 

For  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  catacombs 
belong  to  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity.  It  was 
only  during  the  ages  of  persecution  that  the  chris- 
tians were  content  to  hide  away  the  memorials  of 
their  dead  in  gloomy  galleries,  deep  below  the 
earth's  surface,  where  few  eyes  could  ever  rest  on 
them.  With  liberty  and  security,  came  the  prac- 
tice of  burying  within,  and  around,  the  churches, 
which  grew  up  on  all  sides ;  and  though  undoubt- 
edly the  ancient  burial  places  would  not  have  been 
deserted  all  at  once,  since  habit  and  affection  would 
combine  to  prevent  such  disuse,  yet  still  from  the 


time  of  Constantino,  burying  in  the  catacombs 
must  have  been  on  the  decline,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
tombs  in  them  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  first  three  centuries.  The  fixed  dates  obtain- 
able from  a  certain  number  of  the  tombs,  confirm 
this  view ;  and  the  style  of  ornamentation  and  form 
of  the  letters  used  in  the  inscriptions,  are  thought 
to  be  additional  evidence  of  its  correctness. 

What,  then,  is  the  evidence  of  the  catacombs 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  conclusive  as  to  the  vast 
number  of  the  christians  in  these  early  ages,  when 
there  was  nothing  to  tempt  men,  and  everything  to 
disincline  them,  towards  embracing  the  persecuted 
faith.  The  catacombs  are  calculated  to  extend 
over  nine  hundred  miles  of  streets,  and  to  contain 
almost  seven  millions  of  graves  1  The  Roman 
christians,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  called  by 
Tacitus  "  a  vast  multitude" — (ingens  multitudo) 
in  the  time  of  Nero  ;  by  the  age  of  Valerian,  they 
are  reckoned  at  one  half  the  population  of  the  city 
but  the  historical  records  of  the  past  have  never 
been  thought  to  indicate  that  their  number  ap 
proached  at  all  near  to  what  this  calculation — 
which  seems  fairly  made — would  indicate.  Seven 
millions  of  deaths  in  (say)  four  hundred  years 
would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  imply  an 
average  population  of  from  five  hundred  to  seven 
hundred  thousand — an  amount  immensely  beyond 
any  estimate  that  has  hitherto  been  made  of  the 
number  of  Roman  christians  at  any  portion  of  that 
period.  Perhaps  the  calculation  of  the  number  of 
graves  may  be  exaggerated,  and  probably  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  to  population  was,  under  the  pe 
culiar  circumstances,  unusually  large ;  but  still  the 
evidence  of  vast  numbers  which  the  catacombs  fur- 
nish cannot  wholly  mislead  :  and  we  may  regard 
it  as  established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  general  contempt  and  hatred,  in 
spite  of  the  constant  ill  usage  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  and  the  occasional  "  fiery  trials"  which 
proved  them,  the  christians,  as  early  as  the  second 
century,  formed  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the 
population  of  Rome. 

In  the  next  place,  the  catacombs  afford  proof  of 
the  dangers  and  sufferings  to  which  the  early 
christians  were  exposed.  Without  assuming  that 
the  phials  which  have  contained  a  red  liquid,  found 
in  so  many  of  the  tombs,  must  have  held  blood, 
and  that  therefore  they  are  certain  signs  of  martyr- 
dom, and  without  regarding  the  palm-branch  as 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  same — we  may  find 
in  the  catacombs  a  good  deal  of  testimony  con- 
firmatory of  those  writers  who  estimate  at  the 
highest  the  number  of  christians  who  suffered  death 
in  the  great  persecutions.  The  number  of  graves, 
if  we  place  it  at  the  lowest,  compared  with  the 
highest  estimate  of  the  christian  population  that  is 
at  all  probable,  would  give  a  proportion  of  deaths 
to  population  enormously  above  the  average — a 
result  which,  at  any  rate,  lends  support  to  those 
who  assert  that,  in  the  persecutions  of  Aurelius, 
Decius,  Diocletian  and  others,  vast  multitudes  of 
christians  were  massacred.  Further,  the  word 
martyr,  is  frequent  upon  the  tombs;  and  often 
where  it  is  absent,  the  inscription  otherwise  shows 
that  the  deceased  lost  his  life  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligion. Sometimes  the  view  opens  on  us,  and  we 
see,  besides  the  individual  buried,  a  long  vista  of 
similar  sufferers — as  when  one  of  Aurelius'  victims 
exclaims — "0  unhappy  times,  in  which  amid  our 
sacred  rites  and  prayers — in  the  very  caverns — we 
are  not  safe !  What  is  more  wretched  than  our 
ife  ?  What  more  wretched  than  a  death,  when  it 
IS  impossible  to  obtain  burial  at  the  hands  of 
friends  or  relatives?  Still  at  the  end  they  shine 
like  stars  in  heaven.  A  poor  life  is 
lived  in  christian  times !" 


his,  who  has 


Again,  the  catacombs  furnish  a  certain  amount 
of  evidence  with  respect  to  the  belief  of  the  early 
christians.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  im- 
plied or  expressed  on  almost  every  tombstone  which 
has  been  discovered.  The  christian  is  not  dead — 
he  "  rests"  or  "  sleeps" — he  is  not  buried,  "  depo- 
sited'^ in  his  grave — and  he  is  always  at  "peace" — 
(in  pace.)  The  survivors  do  not  mourn  his  loss 
despairingly,  but  express  trust,  resignation,  or  mo- 
derate grief.  The  anchor,  indicative  of  the  chris- 
tian's "  sure  and  certain  hope,"  is  a  common  em- 
blem ;  and  the  phoenix  and  peacock  are  used  as 
more  speaking  signs  of  the  resurrection.  The 
cross  appears,  though  not  the  crucifix ;  and  other 
emblems  are  employed,  as  the  dove  and  the  cock, 
which  indicate  belief  in  the  sacred  narrative,  as  we 
possess  it.  There  are  also  a  certain  number  of 
pictures  in  the  catacombs ;  and  these  represent  or- 
dinarily, historical  scenes  from  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  treated  in  a  uniform  and  conventional 
way,  but  clearly  expressive  of  belief  in  the  facts 
thus  represented.  The  temptation  of  Eve — Moses 
striking  the  rock — Noah  welcoming  the  return  of 
the  dove — Elijah  ascending  to  heaven — Daniel 
among  the  lions — Shadrach,  Meshech  and  Abed- 
nego  in  the  fiery  furnace — Jonah  under  the  gourd 
— Jonah  swallowed  by  a  whale,  and  Jonah  vomit- 
ed out  on  the  dry  land,  are  favourite  subjects  from 
the  Old  Testament ;  whilst  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  find  the  adoration  of  the  wise  men — 
their  interview  with  Plerod — the  baptism  of  Christ 
by  John  the  Baptist — the  healing  of  the  paralytic 
the  turning  of  the  water  into  wine — the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand — the  raising  of  Lazarus — the 
last  supper — Peter  walking  on  the  sea,  and  Pilate 
washing  his  hands  before  the  people.  Peter  and  Paul 
are  also  frequently  represented,  and  Peter  sometimes 
bears  the  keys,  in  plain  allusion  to  the  gracious 
promise  of  his  Master,  (Matt.  xiv.  19.)  The  para- 
bolic teaching  of  our  Lord  is  sometimes  embodied 
by  the  artists,  who  never  tire  of  repeating  the  type 
of  the  "Good  Shepherd,"  and  who  occasionally 
represent  the  sower  going  out  to  sow,  and  the  para- 
ble of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins.  In  this  way, 
indirect  evidence  is  borne  to  the  historic  belief  of 
the  early  church,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
differed  at  all  from  that  of  orthodox  Christendom 
at  the  present  day. — Late  Paper. 


Our  Young  Friends — Keep  Close  to  Meetings. 
Be  sure,  that  you  forsake  not  the  assembling 
yourselves  with  God's  people,  as  the  manner  of 
some  was,  Heb.  x.  25,  and  is  at  this  day,  especially 
among  young  people,  the  children  of  some  Friends, 
whom  the  love  of  this  present  evil  world  hath  hurt 
and  cooled  in  their  love  to  God  and  his  Truth. 
But  do  you  keep  close  to  meetings,  both  of  worship 
and  business  of  the  church,  when  of  an  age  and  ca- 
pacity proper  for  it;  and  that  not  out  of  novelty, 
formality,  or  to  be  seen  of  men,  but  in  pure  fear, 
love  and  conscience  to  God  your  Creator,  as  the 
public,  just  and  avowed  testimony  of  your  duty 
and  homage  to  him.  In  which  be  exemplary  both 
by  timely  coming  and  a  reverent  and  serious  de- 
portment during  the  assembly  ;  in  which,  be  not 
weary  or  think  the  time  long  till  it  be  over,  as 
ome  did  of  the  sabbaths  of  old  ;  but  let  your  eye 
be  to  him  whom  you  come  to  wait  upon  and  serve, 
and  do  what  you  do  as  to  him,  and  he  will  be  your 
refreshment  and  reward  ;  for  you  shall  return  with 
the  seals  and  pledges  of  his  love,  mercy  and  bless- 
ings.—  William  FemCs  Advice  to  Ids  Children. 


Whatever  differences  may  elsewhere  exist  among 
men,  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  rich 
and  the  poor  meet  (equally)  together  ;  for  the  Lord 
is  the  maker  of  them  all. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPUICAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  tlie  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  412,  Vol.  xxxiii.) 
THE  JORDAN  FAMILY. 

It  is  a  consolatory  observation,  that  where  pa- 
rents have  been  unusually  subject  to  the  Truth  in 
themselves,  that  we  often  find  in  some  of  their 
descendants,  marks  of  the  distinguishing  favours  of 
the  Most  High.  Although  it  does  not  always  hap- 
pen, that  those  who  have  been  faithful  in  their 
day  to  the  Lord's  requirings,  leave  behind  them 
descendants  bound  to  uphold  the  doctrines  and 
testimonies  which  were  so  dear  to  them,  yet,  never- 
theless, it  is  often  so  remarkably  the  case,  that  we 
can  therein  see  the  gracious  fulfilment  of  the  cha- 
racter the  Lord  Almighty  gave  of  himself  as  "  show- 
ing mercy  unto  children's  children  of  such  as  love 
me,  and  keep  my  commandments." 

THOMAS  AND  MARGARET  JORDAN. 

Thomas  and  Margaret  Jordan,  of  Nancemond 
,  county,  Virginia,  were  two  valuable  Friends,  who 
felt  bound  to  endeavour,  as  the  Lord  gave  them 
strength,  to  bring  up  their  children  in  his  fear. 
Their  labours  of  love  in  this  good  cause  were  abun- 
dantly blessed,  and  they  were  permitted  to  see  the 
wholesome  restraints  parental  discipline  had  im- 
posed, superseded  by  the  more  effectual  and  heart- 
reaching  influences  of  the  Lord's  good  Spirit,  con- 
trolling and  directing  their  steps  through  life.  Of 
the  time  of  the  decease  of  these  early  labourers  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  after  they  had  seen  of  the  fruit  of 
their  earnest  labour  on  behalf  of  their  children, 
and  being  satisfied  thereby.  Some  of  the  children 
at  least  were  valuable  members  of  religious  Society, 
and  earnestly  concerned  in  the  love  of  Christ,  that 
poor  sinners  should  be  invited  to  that  fold  of  peace 
and  true  spiritual  rest,  which  their  dear  parents 
had  so  earnestly  loved,  before  these  parents  were 
removed  to  receive  the  reward  of  faithful  dedica- 
tion to  the  Lords  service. 

ROBERT  JORDAN  THE  FIRST. 

Robert  Jordan,  son  of  the  above  Friends,  was 
born  in  Virginia,  Seventh  month  11th,  1668;  he 
was,  says  a  memorial  concerning  him,  "  carefully 
educated  in  the  way  of  Truth,  by  his  worthy  pa- 
rents, who  lived  to  see  the  religion  of  his  educa- 
tion become  that  of  his  choice  and  practice  in  his 
mature  years.  In  this  he  was  preserved  to  the 
last,  without  wavering;  in  great  peace  with  the 
Lord,  and  unity  of  his  brethren.  In  the  time  of 
his  illness,  which  continued  about  two  weeks,  he 
seemed  to  be  very  patient  and  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  much  concerned  for  the  everlasting 
welfare  of  his  children.  This  he  expressed  in 
sweet  and  sensible  exhortations,  setting  forth  the 
benefit  that  would  thereby  accrue,  in  words  of 
living  experience.  He  often,  in  fervent  prayer,  de- 
sired that  they  might  be  preserved  from  the  vani- 
ties and  corruptions  of  this  world,  and  that  they 
might  love  and  fear  the  Lord  in  their  youth.  At 
one  time  he  said,  '  0  Lord  !  preserve  my  flock  ! — 
let  them  never  go  astray,  nor  forget  thee,  nor  one 
another  !  0  my  God  !  hold  them  in  thy  arms,  that 
none  of  them  be  lost !  Let  not  tho  enemy  prevail 
over  them.'  " 

lie  was  favoured  to  be  humbly  thankful  for  the 
mercies  shown  him  by  his  dear  Savi<  ur  from  youth 
up,  and  blessed  God  that  he  had  supported  him 
under  every  dispensation  of  his  Providence,  even 
until  that  very  time. 

"  He  was,''  says  a  memorial  of  him,  "  a  man 


given  to  hospitality,  very  ready  to  entertain  stran- 
gers, especially  the  Lord's  messengers,  whom  he 
treated  with  great  respect  and  affection,  honouring 
them  for  their  work's  sake.  He  was  also  charita- 
ble to  the  poor,  and  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
doing  them  service  in  free  cost,  in  the  practice  of 
physic.  As  a  man  of  trade  and  commerce,  he  had 
obtained  a  good  reputation  in  the  world,  and  he 
declared  he  had  never  wronged  any  man  know- 
ingly in  his  life.  In  short,  he  was  a  loving  hus- 
band, a  tender  father,  a  kind  neighbour,  and  a 
good  master.  He  departed  this  life  the  3d  of  Eighth 
month,  1728."  Before  E.obert  was  removed  from 
works  to  rewards,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
two  of  his  sons  eminent  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
His  son  Robert,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  just 
left  on  a  religious  visit  to  Europe,  and  his  son  Jo- 
seph had  just  returned  from  a  similar  engagement. 

BENJAMIN  JORDAN. 

Benjamin  Jordan  was  also  a  son  of  Thomas  and 
Margaret  Jordan,  and  was  born  at  Nancemond, 
Seventh  month  18th,  1674.  His  pious  parents, 
who  had  suffered  in  support  of  the  Truth,  which 
they  professed,  had  endeavoured  carefully  to  re- 
strain him  from  evil,  and  to  educate  him  in  the 
belief  of  the  same  blessed  doctrines  and  testimonies 
which  they  themselves  held.  Their  godly  example, 
restraining  influence,  seasonable  advice  and  exhor- 
tations, were  sanctified,  through  the  all  effectual 
influence  of  Divine  grace,  to  him  as  well  as  several 
others  of  their  large  family  of  children.  Benjamin, 
after  that  he  had,  through  the  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  attained  to  some  experience  in  the 
work  of  religion,  gave  up  much  of  his  time,  and 
devoted  his  talents  to  waiting  upon  God,  and  per- 
forming services  for  his  church  and  people. 

He  was  much  employed  in  the  discipline,  was 
clerk  of  both  Monthly  and  Yearly  Meetings,  and 
was  not  only  a  believer  in  word,  but  in  deed  and  in 
truth,  being  a  good  example  of  piety  and  charity, 
holding  fast  his  integrity  to  the  last.  The  day  be- 
fore his  close,  several  of  his  neighbours  came  to  visit 
him  in  his  sick  chamber.  To  one  of  them,  who 
was  in  a  prosperous  condition  as  to  worldly  mat- 
ters, and  to  whom,  in  his  self  exalted  state,  the 
way  of  Truth  seemed  low  and  despicable,  he  said, 
"  Rejoice,  oh,  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy 
heart  cheer  thee  in  the  ways  of  thy  heart,  and  in 
the  sight  of  thine  eyes,  but  know  thou  for  all  these 
things,  God  will  bring  thee  to  judgment."  To  an- 
other one  of  his  visitors,  who  had  been  under  se- 
rious impressions,  but  had  not  been  obedient  to  the 
requirings  of  duty,  he  said,  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
hear  the  word  of  God,  and  do  it."  Another  one, 
who,  he  believed,  was  more  anxious  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  this  world,  than  the  honour  which  the 
Lord  gives  to  his  faithful  little  ones,  he  told,  he 
"looked  too  big  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate." 

During  the  days  of  his  health,  he  had  borne  a 
testimony  against  making  the  time  of  a  funeral  a 
season  of  feasting,  and  now  in  the  pro.?pect  of  his 
own  speedy  departure,  he  gave  directions,  that  no 
more  than  suflicient  provi;>ion  should  be  made.  One 
of  his  brothers  then  asked  him,  "  How  is  it  with 
thee?"  He  replied,  "  As  to  my  eternal  state,  no- 
thing but  well."  He  soon  afterwards  held  up  his 
hands,  and  said,  "Lord  Jesus,  into  thy  hands  I 
commit  my  spirit !  Lord,  help  me  at  this  time." 
He  then,  in  great  quietness,  passed  awiiy,  Twelfth 
month  12th,  1716,  aged  about  forty-two  years. 

About  the  year  1707  or  1708,  Benjamin  Jor- 
dan married  Sarah  Robinson,  an  exemplary  young 
woman,  who,  with  her  mother  and  step-father,  that 
eminent  minister  of  the  gospel,  Joseph  Glaister, 
had  shortly  before  settled  in  A'irginia.  After  the 
decease  of  Benjamin  Jordan,  who  left  her  with 


three  children,  she  married  James  Bates,  a  valua 
ble  minister.  By  him  she  had  two  children,  wh< 
lived  to  maturity.  He  also  deceased  whilst  he: 
offspring  were  young  in  years,  leaving  them  to  he) 
care.  It  is  recorded  of  her,  that  "  she  dischargee 
the  duty  of  a  mother,  and  governess  of  a  numeroui 
family  in  a  becoming,  steady  and  exemplary  man 
ner."  She  survived  her  last  husband  more  thai 
thirty  years,  "  and  was  a  woman  endowed  with  i' 
truly  quiet  and  christian  disposition,  which  seem: 
to  have  made  good  and  lasting  impressions  on  he) 
children.  She  departed  this  life  the  9th  of  Twelftl 
month,  1756,  aged  nearly  seventy  years,  and  lef 
a  good  name  behind  her." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

THE  CROWN  AT  THE  END. 
"Then  shall  the  righteous  man  stand  in  great  bold 
ness  before  the  face  of  such  as  have  afflicted  him,  an( 
made  no  account  of  his  labours.  When  they  see  it,  the^ 
shall  be  troubled  with  terrible  fear,  and  shall  be  amaze( 
at  the  strangeness  of  his  salvation,  so  far  beyond  all  tha 
they  looked  for;  and  they  repenting  and  groaning  fo 
anguish  of  spirit,  shall  say  within  themselves,  This  wa 
he,  whom  we  had  sometime  in  derision,  and  a  proverl 
of  reproach.  We  fools  accounted  his  life  madness  an( 
his  end  to  be  without  honour.  How  is  he  numberec 
among  the  children  of  God,  and  his  lot  is  among  thi 
saints." — Wisdom  op  Solomon,  v.  1 — 5. 

The  paths  of  the  good  are  oft  trodden  in  woe. 

Sharp  arrows  may  wound  them  whilst  heavenward  thej 

go  ; 

Bitter  words  of  the  scornful,  who  jeer  their  meek  talk, 
And  count  them  as  fools  for  their  pure  lowly  walk  ; 
But  the  day  hasteus  on,  soon  its  light  shall  arise, 
When  sinners  shall  know,  that  the  good  are  the  wise  ; 
That  the  wicked  are  madmen,  ne'er  judging  aright, 
Who,  for  moment  of  sin-joy,  lose  endless  delight, 
And  for  low,  trifling  pleasure,  which  fades  ere  possessed 
Giving  up  endless  glory,  awaiting  the  Blessed. 

The  scorners,  sore  troubled  with  terrible  fear. 
When  the  good  in  salvation's  pure  garments  appear. 
In  the  courage  of  innocence  cheerfully  bold, 
Amazed  at  the  strangeness  of  that  they  behold, 
And  the  glory  that  closes  the  humble  one's  day. 
Repenting  and  groaning  in  spirit  shall  say, 
"This  is  he,  who  our  jeerings  and  mockiugs  has  borne, 
Our  daily  derision,  our  proverb  of  scorn  ; 
We  fools  thought  him  mad ;  without  honour  he  passed 
How  now  with  the  children  of  God  is  he  classed? 
And  his  lot  is  with  saints."    Yea,  in  glory  most  bright 
Exalted  to  honour,  with  love-crown  of  light. 
His  portion  is  blessing,  without  an  alloy, 
Where  loving  and  praising  give  sweetest  employ. 
To  all,  who  on  earth  in  pure  patience,  have  borne, 
The  cross  of  the  Saviour,  'mid  scoffing  and  scorn. 

N. 


A  man  should  keep  his  friendship  in  constant  repair;  for 
As  similarity  of  mind. 
Or  something  not  to  be  defined, 

First  fi.xes  our  attention  ; 
So  manners  decent  and  polite, 
The  same  we  practis'd  at  fir^t  sight,  j 
Must  save  it  from  declensiou. 


A7i  Inch. — The  British  inch  had  its  origin,  say; 
John  Taylor,  a  high  authority,  in  the  measure 
ment  of  the  earth,  by  the  founders  of  the  Greai 
Pyramid.  They  determined,  with  great  exactness 
the  proportion  which  the  diameter  of  a  circle  bear; 
to  its  circumference,  and  having  ascertained  tlu 
measure  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  sup 
posing  it  to  be  a  perfect  sphere,  they  divided  tlu 
diameter  into  500,000,000  of  units,  which  we  cal 
inches.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  o 
our  inch.  The  polar  diameter  of  the  earth,  ac- 
cording to  —  Airy's  calculation,  is  equal  to  500,- 
491,440  of  these  inches,  which  measure  so  litth 
exceeds  the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth,  accordiui 
to  the  ancients,  as  to  require  the  addition  of  011I3 
one-thousandth  part  to  render  it,  with  all  lui 
mathematical  precision,  the  five  hundred-milliontL 
part  of  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation.  < 


THE  FRIEND. 


5 


ilnj.     .  For  "  The  Friend." 

tfia     Our  usefulness  and  strength  as  a  Religious  So- 
' ciety,  depend  upon  the  members  living  in  the  Spirit, 
and  fellowship  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus,  the 
"'■"i  Shepherd  of  his  sheep.    In  a  spiritual  body,  of 
I*  which  he  is  the  Head,  the  members  will  be  organ- 
*  ized  by  Him.    Every  one  will  have  his  place  as- 
signed by  Him,  and  receive  direction  from  Him  of 
what  his  duty  is,  and  power  to  perform  it  under 
4his  bidding  and  guidance.    As  all  keep  their  places, 
acting  in  his  authority,  when  he  puts  them  forth  in 
''^■'i  the  work,  which  he  appoints  to  them  severally, 
'^there  will  be  among  them  a  harmonious  labour  for 
his  honour,  and  for  one  another's  good,  and  there- 
by unity  will  prevail,  and  the  circulation  of  divine 
love  and  life  from  member  to  member,  will  be  ex- 
perienced.   There  could  be  no  breaking  in  or  out 
in  such  a  divinely  organized  and  governed  body, 
where  every  member  has  his  will  brought  into  con- 
formity with  the  will  of  God.    The  strong  would 
bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak,  and  sympathize  with 
them,  and  the  child  would  not  behave  himself 
If*  proudly  against  the  ancient,  but  would  wait  for 
,  fiirther  openings  and  instruction  in  the  Truth. 
A  letter  written  by  that  faithful  man  of  God, 
William  Dewsbury,  showing  his  views  of  the  peace 
and  unity  belonging  to  the  church  of  Christ,  which 
those  who  abode  in  the  Truth,  experienced  in  his 
day,  and  the  distress  brought  upon  them  by  those 
who  were  taken  with  a  dividing  spirit,  contains 
counsel  that  is  valuable  and  appropriate  in  this 
day.    It  is  addressed  to  Edward  Nightingale,  of 
York,  as  follows  : — 

"My  ancient  friend,  whom  the  Lord  counted 
worthy  to  receive  his  blessed  truth  with  many  in 
that  city  and  county,  when  he  sent  forth  his 
servants,  and  called  me  to  forsake  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  to  eive  up  my  life  daily  unto  his  will; 
to  endure  stripes  and  bruises  in  many  tumults, 
with  the  rest  of  my  faithful  brethren,  who  loved 
not  our  lives  unto  death  for  your  sakes,  to  gather 
thee  and  all  that  received  the  Truth,  that  you 
might  enjoy  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  And 
amongst  many  others,  we  counted  thee  worthy  to 
receive  his  servants,  who  meet  to;:ether  in  the  hea- 
venly unity  in  the  Truth ;  for  which  both  thou  and 
I,  with  many  of  the  servants  of  God,  were  put 
into  prison,  as  many  of  his  servants  are  this  day. 
And  the  blessed  presence  of  God  kept  and  doth 
keep  them  that  truly  fear  his  name,  in  sweet  unity 
and  peace  with  himself,  and  with  one  another,  to 
their  everlasting  comfort,  and  to  the  confounding 
the  enemies  of  God,  who  beheld  their  steadfast 
standing,  and  entire  union  in  bearing  their  faithful 
testimony,  in  whatever  they  were  called  unto  for 
the  truth  of  God.  This  did  not  only  confound 
God's  enemies,  but  many  were  convinced,  and  re- 
ceived the  Truth  in  the  love  of  it,  beholding  the 
unity  of  faithful  Friends,  to  their  comfort  and  the 
f\  honour  of  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  which  caused 
my  soul  with  the  rest  of  the  faithful  labourers,  to 
;jl  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  having  blessed  the 
o-j,  travail  of  our  souls,  and  given  us  to  see  the  fruit 
if.i  of  our  labour  in  his  vineyard,  and  the  peace  and 
tit!  unity  of  his  people. 

'  But  of  late,  I  have  heard  that  thou,  my  an- 
[tf'cient  friend,  Edward  Nightingale  and  John  Cox, 
il  with  some  others  in  that  city,  do  meet  together  in 
a  separating  spirit,  apart  from  the  rest  of  Friends 
in  the  city,  which  casts  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  many.  Instead  of  gathering  people  to 
receive  the  Truth,  you  scatter  and  drive  them 
away;  and  it  gives  great  advantage  to  them  that 
watch  for  evil,  and  is  of  a  bad  savour,  and  wound- 
5!  ing  to  the  spirits  of  them  that  truly  fear  the  Lord, 
i  J  can  truly  say,  your  meeting  in  that  separating 
tpirit,  which  is  such  an  evil  savour  in  tiie  nation, 


hath  been,  and  is  more  afflicting  to  me  than  all 
the  persecutions  and  imprisonments  Ihave  endured 
unto  this  day. 

"  Therefore,  I  entreat  and  beseech  thee,  my  an- 
cient friend,  with  all  that  meet  in  the  separation 
from  the  rest  of  Friends  in  the  city,  to  turn  your 
minds  to  the  light  of  Christ  in  you,  which  will  let 
you  see  you  have  not  done  well,  and  with  it,  judge 
that  which  hath  led  you  to  separate  from  Friends; 
and  return  to  meet  with  them  in  the  city,  in  the 
sweet  concord,  love  and  unity  of  the  life  of  the 
blessed  Truth,  as  in  the  days  of  old  and  years 
past.  I  am  a  witness  with  the  rest  of  faithful  Friends, 
that  in  all  our  meetings,  whether  in  the  prison  or 
in  the  city,  we  never  wanted  the  sweet  appearance 
of  Christ,  our  life,  in  us  and  among  us,  according 
to  his  promise,  and  to  our  comfort.  And  so  it  is 
now  with  all  that  meet  in  his  name,  and  in  unity 
with  his  people,  as  we  did  in  those  days.  It  was 
many  years  before  the  enemy  could  get  any  en- 
trance, to  make  a  breach  amongst  those  that  pro- 
fess God's  blessed  Truth,  to  draw  some  into  a  self- 
separation,  as  he  hath  done  you  and  many  more 
elsewhere. 

"  I  do  assure  you,  it  is  the  work  of  the  enemy  of 
your  souls.  You  should  not  have  separated, but  have 
kept  your  places  amongst  Friends;  and  not  have 
taken  offence,  because  they  saw  there  might  be 
some  service  for  Truth,  in  meeting  twice  on  the 
First-day  of  the  week.  It  is  very  likely  that  some 
in  that  city,  who  had  a  love  to  Truth,  might  get  an 
opportunity  to  come  to  one  of  those  meetings.  It 
is  very  much  to  me  how  you  let  the  enemy  so  get 
over  you,  as  to  cause  you  to  separate  from  Friends; 
whereas,  had  you  kept  your  places  in  meeting  with 
them,  you,  in  time,  might  have  seen  a  service  in 
meeting  twice  a  day,  as  well  as  they.  You  may 
be  sure  that  separation  neither  restores  any  to  the 
love  of  Truth,  nor  gathers  any  to  God,  but  rather 
scattereth  and  driveth  some  that  were  gathered  in 
love  to  Truth,  by  the  painful  and  faithful  labourers 
who  were  sent  of  the  Lord.  Therefore,  in  the 
yearnings  of  the  love  of  God  to  you,  I  once  more 
beseech  you,  that  in  humiliation  you  wait  in  the 
light  of  Christ,  and  he  will  let  you  see  how  the 
enemy  led  you  out  of  your  places,  when  you  sepa- 
rated from  meeting  with  Friends ;  and  in  yielding 
obedience  to  the  light,  it  will  bring  you  into  your 
places  again,  to  meet  with  Friends  to  your  comfort, 
and  the  honour  of  the  name  of  the  Lord,  accord- 
ing to  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  in  my  heart,  here 
sent  unto  you. 

"  But  if  you  reject  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  in 
these  lines,  which  in  his  love  I  am  moved  to  send 
unto  you,  then  shall  I  lament  your  condition,  be- 
cause of  the  evil  consequence  your  separation  will 
produce,  to  your  sorrow,  and  the  wounding  of 
many  whom  God  would  not  have  wounded ; — for 
which  you  must  give  an  account.  And  before  you 
lay  down  your  heads  in  peace,  you  will  remeniber 
me,  who  have  not  hid  from  you  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord.  W.  D." 

"Warwick,  21st  of  Eleventh  month,  1G84." 


Bottom  of  the  Ocean. 

—  Green,  the  famous  diver,  tells  singular  stories 
of  his  adventures,  when  making  search  in  the  deep 
watei's  of  the  ocean.  He  gives  some  sketches  of 
what  he  saw  on  the  Silver  Banks,  near  Hayti. 

"  The  banks  of  coral  on  which  my  divings  were 
made,  are  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  from  tjii 
to  twenty  in  breadth. 

"  On  this  bank  of  coral  is  presented  to  the  diver 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  scenes  the 
eye  ever  beheld.  The  water  varies  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  so  clear,  that  the  diver 


can  see  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet,  when  sub- 
merged, with  little  obstruction  to  the  sight. 

"  The  bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  many  places  on 
these  banks,  is  as  smooth  as  a  marble  floor ;  in 
others  it  is  studded  with  coral  columns,  from  ten 
to  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  from  one  to 
eighty  feet  in  diameter.  The  tops  of  the  more 
lofty,  support  a  myriad  of  pyramidal  pendants,  each 
forming  a  myriad  more ;  giving  the  reality  to  the 
imaginary  abode  of  some  water  nymph.  In  other 
places  the  pendants  form  arch  after  arch,  and  as 
the  diver  stands  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and 
gazes  through  these  into  the  deep  winding  avenue, 
he  feels  that  they  fill  him  with  as  sacred  an  awe  as 
if  he  were  in  some  old  cathedral,  which  had  long 
been  buried  beneath  '  old  ocean's  wave.'  Here  and 
there  the  coral  extends  even  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  as  if  those  loftier  columns  were  towers  be- 
longing to  some  stately  temple  now  in  ruins. 

"  There  were  countless  varieties  of  diminutive 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  in  every  crevice  of  the 
corals,  where  the  water  had  deposited  the  leastearth. 
They  were  all  of  a  faint  hue,  owing  to  the  pale 
light  they  received,  although  of  every  shade,  and 
entirely  different  from  plants  I  am  familiar  with 
that  vegetate  upon  dry  land.  One  in  particular 
attracted  my  attention  ;  it  resembled  a  sea-fan  of 
immense  size,  of  variegated  colours,  and  of  the 
most  brilliant  hue. 

"  The  fish  which  inhabited  those  Silver  Banks  I 
found  as  different  in  kind  as  the  scenery  was  varied. 
They  were  of  all  forms,  colours,  and  fizes — from 
the  symmetrical  goby  to  the  globelike  sunfish ; 
from  those  of  the  dullest  hue  to  the  changeable 
dolphin ;  from  the  spots  of  the  leopard  to  the  hues 
of  the  sunbeam  ;  from  the  harmless  minnow  to  the 
voracious  shark.  Some  had  heads  like  squirrels, 
others  like  cats  and  dogs ;  one  of  small  size  resem- 
bled the  bull-terrier.  Some  darted  through  the 
water  like  meteors,  while  others  could  scarcely  be 
seen  to  move. 

"  To  enumerate  and  explain  all  the  various  kinds 
of  fish  I  beheld  while  diving  on  these  banks  would, 
were  I  enough  of  a  naturalist  to  do  so,  require 
more  space  than  my  limits  will  allow,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  most  of  the  kinds  of  fish  which  in- 
habit the  tropical  seas  can  be  found  there.  The 
sunfish,  sawfish,  starfish,  white  shark,  ground  shark, 
blue  or  shovel-nose  shark,  were  often  seen.  There 
were  also  fish  which  resembled  plants,  and  remain- 
ed as  fixed  in  their  position  as  a  shrub.  The  only 
power  they  possessed  was  to  open  and  shut  when 
in  danger.  Some  of  them  resembled  the  rose  in 
full  bloom,  and  were  of  all  hues. 

"  There  was  the  ribbon-fish,  from  four  to  five 
inches  to  three  feet  in  length.  Their  eyes  are  very 
large,  and  protrude  like  those  of  the  frog.  Another 
fish  was  spotted  like  the  leopard,  from  three  to  ten 
feet  in  length.  They  build  their  houses  like  the 
beaver,  in  which  they  spawn,  and  the  male  or 
female  watches  the  eggs  until  they  hatch.  I  saw 
many  specimens  of  the  green  turtle,  some  five  feet 
long,  which  I  should  think  would  weigh  from  four 
to  five  hundred  pounds." — Late  Paper. 


1738.  Forasmuch  as  we  are  called  with  a  high 
and  holy  calling,  to  all  holiness  and  purity  of  con- 
versation, let  your  behaviour  among  men  be  un- 
blameable,  and  such  as  may  adorn  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  Let  not  the  vain  and  foolish  fa-shions  and 
customs  of  the  world  prevail  over  you.  Avoid 
sports,  plays,  and  all  such  diversions,  as  tend  to 
alienate  the  mind  from  God,  and  to  deprive  the 
soul  of  his  comfortable  presence  and  power.  Be 
temperate  and  sober ;  shun  all  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking;  and  let  your  moderation  be  known  unto 
all  men. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 
our  Late  Friend,  II.  Williams. 
Seventh  mo.  6th. — At  our  meeting  to-day,  had 

the  company  of  our  friends  and   . 

Our  members  generally  there,  with  some  of  the 
neighbours  round  ;  and  truly  our  state  was  minis- 
tered unto.    In  the  first  place,  ■  was  engaged 

to  show  what  our  forefathers  in  the  Truth  were, 
and  how  much  the  Society  fell  short  in  the  present 
day ;  that  had  we  as  a  people  been  faithful,  we 
should,  ere  this,  have  possessed  the  gates  of  our 
enemies.  Then,  remembering  the  poor,  struggling 
ones,  encouragement  was  found  adapted  to  our 
several  exigencies  ;  the  close  provings  in  our  dif- 
ferent allotments,  the  stratagems  of  our  common 
adversary,  suiting  his  baits  to  all  ages  and  stations, 
prowling  around  our  habitations,  until  we  are 
ready  to  fear  we  shall  fall,  and  indeed,  that  we 

are  gone.    Dear  got  into  the  condition  of 

things,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  closely  pressed 
dwelling  with  our  suffering  Lord.  He  seemed  to 
believe  further  trials  than  the  Society  had  yet 
seen,  awaits  it;  but  a  rising  out  of  this  low  state 
will  come,  when  there  will  be  a  looking  unto,  and 
drawing  unto,  this  Society.  This  is  scarcely  the 
outlines  of  a  long  communication,  every  word  to 
the  point. 

"  Dear   supplicated  afterward  for  the 

states  brought  to  view  in  the  address.  It  was  a 
favoured  time,  and  more  than  we  had  a  right  to 
ask." 

"ll^!7^. — What  a  fine,  quiet,  soaking  rain  we 
have  had,  refreshing,  indeed,  to  the  parched 
ground.  The  harvest  has  commenced  in  many 
places.  I  thought,  as  I  came  home,  the  country 
looked  rich  indeed  ;  some  fields  cut  and  shocked, 
some  lying  in  swaths,  and  some  waving,  near 
ready  for  the  reaper,  of  bright  yellow ;  the  oats 
bluish,  and  grass  and  trees  a  fine  green.  Ah  ! 
were  we  served  according  to  our  deserts,  little 
would  be  left  us  ;  but  our  great  Giver  is  bountiful." 

"  '  The  meeting  small ;'  well !  attend  faithfully 
and  not  formally,  but  with  praying  hearts,  and  He 
will  regard  with  an  eye  of  compassion." 

"  We  had  a  clever  call  of  a  visit  of  one  day, 
lately,  from  S.  and  A.  E,  ,  the  latter  is  much 
broken  ;  but  the  quiet,  subdued  and  patient  state 
of  mind  that  was  to  be  felt  in  her  company,  and 
easily  observed,  was  very  agreeable  and  comfort- 
iuo;  to  me.  I  remembered  that  '  these  light  afSic- 
tions  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  work  for  us  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.' 
May  she  indeed  realize  it,  is  my  prayer  for  her,  as 
for  my  own  self." 

2'ith. — Speaking  of  some  outward  comforts, 
says,  "  So  we  are  cared  for  by  the  good  Husband- 
man, with  all  our  failings  and  shortcomings ;  to 
sit  down  and  mourn  over  these  will  not  do,  we 
must  be  up  and  be  doing,  for  the  day  hasteneth." 

"iScTOw//*  mo.  28ih. — More  and  more  is  it  need- 
ful, yea  positively  so,  for  Friends  to  keep  the  dear 
cliildren  from  mixing  with  the  multitude.  I  fear 
many  of  the  young  people  within  my  knowledge 
arc  hurt  thereby ;  even  the  children  of  Friends 
congrcKatin;;  together,  unnecessarily.  I  do  see  it 
leads  to  no  good." 

"  Wc  may  reasonably  expect  a  sifting  and  win- 
nowing season  in  society  everywhere  almost.  I  do 
believe,  there  is  too  umch  of  a  mixing  with  the 
world  in  its  various  customs  and  fasliions,  and  many 
self-pleasing  things.  It  is  impossible  in  this  little 
compass  to  lay  before  thee  my  feelings  on  these 
matters;  but  I  am  all  the  time  sad,  almost;  now 
and  then  a  bright  spot." 

"  It  did  nie  good  to  hear  that  Robert  had  called 
 and  to  account  for  being  too  late 


at  meeting.  Then  J.  reported  his  care  of  him  on 
First-day  ;  queried,  '  Wast  thou  not  well  on  Fifth- 
day?'  Yes;  I  was  well;  I  was  hauling  wheat. 
'Ah,  I  was  afraid  so  ;  a  little  faith  was  wanting.' 
Yes,  was  the  acknowledgment.  Well,  it  seemed 
good  to  hear  this,  there  was  a  sound  in  it,  that  be- 
tokened right  zeal.  I  wish  we  could  find  time  and 
inclination  to  go  see  our  members  in  the  right 
way;  it  would  have  an  encouraging  effect.  There 
are  some  of  our  members,  who  hardly  feel  as  if 
they  were  linked  to  society ;  so  little  noticed ;  I 

might  say,  none;  for  instance,  and  , 

and  some  others;  they  may  never  be  able  to  do 
much  for  society,  but  society  may  do  something 
for  them." 

"  I  want  to  hear  from  our  dear  friends  J.,  and 
S.  E.,  and  from  you  all ;  toiling  on  from  day  to 
day.  That  concern  is  like  a  great  machine, 
always  in  motion ;  should  the  mainspring  cease, 
then  it  would  stop ;  when  there  is  no  induce- 
ment offered  to  parents  to  send  children,  then  it 
would  clog.  It  was  in  the  first  outset,  a  religious 
concern  for  the  guarded  education  of  our  youth ; 
I  have  desired  it  might  be  carefully  kept  in  view 
by  the  Yeai-ly  Meeting's  Committee,  the  superin- 
tendents, the  teachers  and  the  officers  in  the  house  ; 
it  is  a  great  strength  to  be  all  united  in  furthering 
this  concern."  *  *  *  * 

"  Thomas  Scattergood  used  to  say,  '  Children 
were  like  a  narrow-necked  vessel,  quickly  filled.' 
It  is  not  good  to  pour  in  too  fast  or  too  much ;  it 
runs  over,  and  is  lost." 

Eighth  mo.  \Bth. — Came  safely  to  Philadel- 
phia ;  attended  on  Third-day,  Sixth  Street  meet- 
ing. *  *  *  jt  was  a  meeting,  at  which  a 
table  was  spread  with  many  good  and  salutary 
things  for  hungry  souls.  I  mourned  over  the  ab- 
sent who  belong  there ;  the  sons  left  in  the 
stores,  &c. ;  many  flimsy  reasons  assigned  for  the 
omission.  Most  surely,  we  as  a  people,  will  be 
visited  for  these  things,  and  the  like  cold  indifi'er- 
ence ;  robbing  Him  to  whom  only  honour  is  due, 
and   following  our  own  ways   and  pleasures. 

 ,  with  their  four  children,  were  at  meeting ; 

these  friends,  it  seems  to  me,  are  trying  to  do  right 
with  their  family ;  and  I  do  look  for  a  further 
advancement,  if  faithfulness  is  abode  in. 

"  has  been  very  sick.    He  seems  very 

sensible  he  has  narrowly  escaped  being  brought 
low,  if  through  at  all.  I  do  desire  every  admoni- 
tory call  to  us  may  have  a  proper  effect:  in  great 
mercy  we  are  spoken  to  in  different  ways,  by  our 
Great  Preserver,  in  order  that  we  may  escape  the 
wrath  to  come,  which  will  inevitably  come  on  those 
who  do  not  obey  the  call  of  '  Walk  before  me,  and 
be  thou  perfect.'  " 

"  2Sth.  *  *  *  The  '  leaven'  of  our  testi- 
monies, if  faithfully  adhered  unto  by  our  Society, 
will  have  an  influence  on  the  community  at  large ; 

so  said   ,  in  the  conversation  I  had  with 

him,  when  I  excused  myself  and  family  from  at- 
tending his  Icctui'e  on  '  slavery.'  '  It  is  your  lea- 
ven (he  said)  that  is  out  in  the  world,  and  as  you 
are  faithful,  it  will  more  and  more  spread  and 
prevail ;'  he  mentioned  '  war'  and  other  of  our  tes- 
timonies." 


IG'Jl.  Advised  in  God's  holy  fear  to  watch 
against,  and  keep  out  the  spirit,  and  corrupt  friend- 
ship of  the  world  ;  and  that  no  fellowship  may  be 
held  or  had  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness, 
nor  therein  with  the  workers  thereof.  Avoid  un- 
necessary frequenting  of  taverns  and  alehouses  ;  all 
looseness,  excess,  and  unprofitable  and  idle  dis- 
courses, mis-spending  their  precious  time  and  sub- 
stance to  the  dishonour  of  Truth,  and  scandal  of 
our  holy  profession. 


Perilous  Adventure  of  Two  New  York  Ladies  in  ^ 
Coal  Mine.  ,* 

During  the  past  summer,  two  young  ladies  fro]  i-l" 
the  city  of  New  York  were  visiting  at  the  residenc 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Great  Forest  Improve  lil" 
ment  Company's  mines,  in  the  Schuylkill  coal  n 
gion,  Pennsylvania.  The  younger  was  but  eightee  ii' 
years  of  age,  and  both  possessed  that  love  of  adver  sJli 
ture  which  appears  natural  to  a  city  belle  when  re  ills 
lieved  from  the  contracted  and  confining  influence  0 
of  metropolitan  life.    After  sojourning  some  week  sill 
amid  the  wild  and  beautiful  scenery  of  "  Woodside,  kf 
they  became  anxious  for  a  novel  excitement,  ani  Mr 
determined  to  "  go  down  into  a  mine."    This  ide;  ssit 
once  conceived,  could  not  be  reasoned  away;  int 
a  mine  they  must  go,  and  the  deepest  one  must  b  w 
selected  for  the  excursion.  ilk 

An  intelligent  and  brave  Scotchman,  whose  prac  «tll 
tical  knowledge  of  mining  is  of  the  most  thorougl  tillj 
character,  was  appealed  to,  and  he  decided  that  av  m 
old  drift,  (a  drift,  reader,  is  an  opening  leading  hori  ii 
zontally  into  the  side  of  a  mountain,)  known  a 
the  "  Otto  Mine,"  was  the  most  suitable  for  th  ill 
proposed  visit.    The  drift  extended  into  the  moun  iffi 
tain  a  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  had  beei 
worked  for  years.    The  dangers  attending  the  ex 
cursion  were  not  concealed,  but  these  only  added 
zest  to  the  undertaking.    Two  young  gentlemenj 
also  from  New  York,  volunteered  as  escorts,  an( 
the  company  was  formed.    It  was  arranged  that  i 
drift-car  was  to  be  taken  to  the  entrance  of  thi 
mine,  and  that  this,  drawn  by  mules  and  drivei 
by  a  miner,  was  to  convey  the  party  into  the  earth' 
bosom,  while  the  Scotchman  was  to  aceompani 
them  as  guide. 

Having  equipped  themselves  for  the  journey,  thoi 
departed  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  reach 
ed  the  end  of  the  mine  in  safety.  Here  an  houi 
was  spent  in  examining  the  coal  formations  and  the 
subterranean  chamber,  and  their  curiosity  bein^ 
thoroughly  gratified,  they  prepared  to  return 
Mounted  on  their  novel  conveyance,  they  wen 
proceeding  merrily  along,  when  one  of  the  younj 
ladies  expressed  a  desire  to  break  off  a  piece  0 
coal  as  a  memento  of  their  visit.  The  car  was  stop' 
ped,  and,  armed  with  a  stone,  the  lady  commencec 
battering  at  the  granite  like  coal.  While  thus  em 
ployed,  a  miner,  who  had  been  stationed  at  the 
outlet  of  the  mine,  entered  hastily  and  informec 
the  Scotch  guide  that  the  earth  over  the  passage-: 
way  had  commenced  to  crumble. 

This,  to  miners,  is  an  almost  certain  indicatior 
that  a  fall  will  take  place — the  dropping  pebbles 
being  but  the  forerunner  of  the  crushing  rocks  and 
earth.  The  car  was  immediately  put  in  motion 
with  the  hope  that  the  exit  might  be  gained  before 
the  danger  arrived,  but  their  efforts  were  in  vain 
They  had  gone  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  s 
rumbling  like  distant  thunder  was  heard — a  rusl: 
of  cold  air  blew  over  them,  and  then  all  was  still 
as  the  grave ! 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon — tlie  mine  had  caved  in.  Their  mules 
were  brought  to  a  stand,  and  the  Scotchman,  ac- 
companied by  the  miner  who  had  served  as  the 
Jehu  of  the  party,  proceeded  onward  to  make  at 
exploration.  In  a  short  time  they  returned,  and 
reported  that  the  fall  of  the  earth  and  rock  was 
so  great,  that  it  would  take  at  least  three  days  tc 
dig  a  passage-way  out;  and  that  there  was  greal 
danger  of  further  falls,  the  earth  being  now  loosen- 
ed.  Here  was  a  predicament.  Buried  beneath  s 
mountain,  beyond  any  possible  help  for  three  days 
with  no  water  or  food,  and  the  air  so  close  thai 
unaccustomed  lungs  could  hardly  breath  it — thf 
heart  might  well  quail  at  the  contemplation  of  sue): 
a  condition.    But  female  heroism  rose  superior  t( 
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le  misfortune,  and  the  ladies  of  the  party  stood 
those  who  championed  human  fears."  One  of 
»(■  lem  declared  that  they  could  "  kill  the  mules, 
't:  od  live  upon  them  for  three  days,  or  until  they 
s  ould  be  dug  out." 

fl|  After  a  consultation  among  the  miners,  the 

cotch  guide  announced  that  there  was  an  air- 
f:  laft  ascending  from  the  end  of  the  mine  to  the 
s  immit  of  the  mountain,  and  that  it  was  barely 
*43ssible  that  this  might  afford  a  way  of  egress. 

he  party  therefore  returned  to  the  extremity  of 
51  je  drift,  and  the  miner  who  had  accompanied  them 
'k  las  sent  up  the  shaft  to  ascertain  if  it  was  open 
in  »  the  surface.  For  near  two  hours  the  company 
tk  aidously  awaited  the  return  of  their  messenger. 

t  the  end  of  that  time  he  came  back  with  the  re- 
ft )rt  that  he  had  reached  the  surface  with  great  dif- 
^.  "ulty,  and  that  the  shaft  was  open,  but  in  a  very 

angerous  condition.  Time  had  rotted  away  the 
-f;  iuber  which  kept  its  sides  from  falling  toorether, 
1!  m  the  stones  hung  loose  in  many  places,  ready  to 

i  ill  at  the  slightest  touch.  But  still  there  was  a 
a  jpe  of  escape ;  and  when  humanity  is  reduced  to 
I'i  isperation,  feats  can  be  accomplished  which,  in 
a  Imer  moments,  would  be  considered  impossible, 
lit  iThe  air-shaft  was  less  than  two  feet  in  diameter, 
ma  id  rose  to  a  height  of  nearly  six  hundred  feet.  In 
a  me  places  it  was  perpendicular,  and  in  others  it 
a  IS  carried  up  at  an  angle.  The  dampness  of  years 
ill  .d  covered  the  timbers  arouud  it  with  slime,  and 
fivt:  aere  they  had  rotted  away,  a  soft  mud  oozed  out 
lii  I  the  earth.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  diffi- 
pat  |lties,  added  to  the  danger  that  a  falling  rock 

ght  wedge  them  in  beyond  the  power  of  escape, 
tiif  jd  leave  them  to  die  the  lingering  death  of  being 

iried  alive,  they  determined  to  attempt  the  as- 
'm  Dt. 

ii  iThe  party  consisted  of  the  two  ladies,  the  two 
t :!E  ptlemen  who  acted  as  their  escort,  the  Scotch- 
r.  in  who  was  their  guide,  and  two  miners.  The 
H  3ies  prepared  themselves  by  removing  all  their 
OBI  jerfluous  clothing,  and  the  ascent  was  com- 
(fi  beed.  The  guide,  with  one  miner,  went  first,  the 
iK  lO  gentlemen  followed,  then  came  the  ladies,  and 

!tly  the  remaining  miner.  Painfully  they  toiled 
,r3  ward,  now  dragging  themselves  over  decayed 
I' IS  libers  and  projecting  rocks,  now  forcing  them- 
rar.  ives  through  spaces  where  it  seemed  almost  im- 
m  ssible  for  them  to  pass,  and  now  drawing  each 

jer  by  the  baud,  from  step  to  step,  where  the  as- 
[•atia  it  was  perpendicular.  Through  all  this,  the  forti- 

ie  of  the  ladies  never  deserted  them.  Tiiey 

:re  cheerful  and  hopeful,  when  the  men  ^^ho  ac- 
otioi  npanicd  them  were  ready  to  despond.  After 
[iff.-!  D  hours  of  almost  superhuman  exertion,  the  blue 
vail  ^  appeared  above  them,  and  the  fragrant  air 
litn:  led  them  with  delight.  Thank  God  !  they  were 
iiE  red. 

[liiBut  what  an  appearance  did  they  present! 

om  head  to  foot  they  were  covered  with  mud 
ifili  tl  filth.  Their  clothes  were  in  tatters,  and  their 
m'i  uds  were  lacerated  and  bleeding.  Night  had 
ii,a»  cended,  and  they  were  three  miles  away  from 
asll  ne,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  But  the  great- 
ite«   danger  was  passed,  and  with  a  cheerfulness 

ich  almost  banished  their  fatigue,  they  com- 

need  their  homeward  journey.  At  length  tbey 
ajiti  ched  the  circle  of  their  friends,  who  had  suffer- 
fftei  an  anxiety  almost  as  painful  as  their  own  terri- 
00^1  experience.  It  was  not  until  the  haven  of  rest 
eatbi  i  reached,  where  tearful  faces  welcomed  them, 
jjail  t|  the  peril  being  all  over,  and  the  occasion  for 
J  ta«  oisH)  passed,  feminine  delicacy  resumed  its 
t^'Sliy,  and  those  who  had  borne  so  much  and  so 

'  ■y,  sank  into  a  swoon. — Philadelphia  Press. 


ligh  buildings  require  firm  foundations. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

How  comforting  and  encouraging,  to  the  rightly 
exercised,  is  every  token  of  returning  faithfulness 
and  favour,  after  seasons  of  temptation  and  trial, 
wherein  the  enemy  of  the  prosperity  and  peace  of 
Zion,  has  threatened  to  prevail  over  us,  by  the 
exaltation  of  his  power,  magnifying  the  difficulties 
which  surround  our  path,  causing  them  to  appear 
almost  insurmountable,  and  our  deliverance  to  be 
well  nigh  hopeless.  Yea,  what  encouragement 
have  we,  in  view  of  the  continued  mercy  and 
goodness  of  our  God,  and  the  fresh  extension  of 
his  mighty  arm  to  restore  us  to  his  favour,  through 
the  co-operation  of  our  spirits  with  His,  who  is 
our  Mediator  and  Intercessor  with  the  Father,  and 
is  seeking  to  draw  us  unto  us  unto  himself  accord- 
ing to  his  gracious  promise,  that  if  he  be  lifted  up, 
he  would  draw  all  men  unto  him. 

And  may  we  not  believe  that,  however  great  the 
trials  and  discouragements  in  many  places  may  be, 
yet  there  are  still  preserved  in  all  parts  of  our 
widely-spread  society,  those  who  are  engaged  to 
uphold  the  standard  of  Truth;  meekly  and  patiently 
bearing  the  burdens  laid  upon  them  for  the  church 
and  cause'  sake,  according  to  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tion, to  "  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ,"  the  stronger  bearing  the  in- 
firmities  of  the  weaker. 

That  there  are  individuals,  as  well  as  bodies, 
who  have  need  of  the  help  of  those  that  are 
stronger  than  themselves,  seems  to  aflbrd  an  incen- 
tive to  close  watching  and  deep  searching.  In  order 
to  discover  the  direction  and  extent  of  individual 
duty  and  the  action  of  the  body,  lest  there  should 
be  a  falling  short  in  the  discharge  thereof,  to  the 
increase  of  weakness,  and  the  discouragement  of 
the  church ;  which  is  looking  for  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit;  that  they  may  be  reuewedly  witnessed,  as 
in  earlier  times,  when  "  love,  joy,  peuce,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  and 
temperance,"  did  more  eminently  and  generally 
prevail, — when  there  was  more  of  a  looking  in- 
ward for  the  secret  direction  of  Truth,  and  less  of 
an  outward  looking  to  man,  for  guidance,  comfort, 
and  help, — more  of  a  forgetting  of  the  things  that 
are  behind,  and  pressing  forward  towards  the  mark, 
for  the  prize  of  our  high  calling. 

May  we  not  believe,  that  the  Lord  is  graciously 
regarding  the  cries  of  his  poor,  trembling  dl.sciples, 
and  that  he  will  arise  and  rebuke  the  wind  and 
the  waves,  which  have  so  long  threatened  the  tossed 
vessel,  and  in  a  signal  manner,  cause  a  great  calm  ; 
affording  abundant  evidence  that  we  are  not  for- 
saken, even  though  the  great  Master  may  seem  to 
have  been  sleeping,  and  not  observing  the  fearful- 
ness  and  distress  of  the  poor  mariners,  while,  in 
danger,  alu)o.--t  ready  to  give  up  the  ship  as  lost. 
Is  not  his  gracious  voice  being  heard,  saying,  "  It 
is  I,  be  not  afraid,"  in  answer  to  the  cry  which 
has  arisen  from  many  hearts,  "  Lord,  save  or  we 
perish?" 

The  degree  of  outward  ease  and  prosperity  en- 
joyed by  Friends  for  many  years,  seems  to  have 
proved  too  strong  a  test  of  our  fidelity,  and  a  much 
more  unfavourable  one  than  the  days  of  outward 
adversity,  wherein  the  church  was  more  closely 
united  to  its  Holy  Head,  and  the  members,  one 
unto  another,  in  the  fellowship  of  suffering  ;  sym- 
pathizing one  with  another,  when  under  deep  trial 
and  alilictiou  on  Truth's  account ;  seeking  to  pro- 
mote one  another's  strength  and  comfort,  and  the 
love  and  unity  which  must  ever  subsist  among  the 
disciples  of  Christ — among  the  members  of  the 
body,  of  which  he  is  the  exalted  and  adorable 
Head.  May  it  not,  therefore,  have  been  permitted, 
that  we  should  be  ten)pted  and  troubled  with  severe 
trials  and  difficulties  from  within,  in  order  that  we 


might  be  weaned  from  outward  dependence,  and 
made  to  rely  solely  on  the  Divine  arm  of  power, 
which  brought  our  forefathers  through  all  their 
trials  and  difficulties,  and  established  them  as  pil- 
lars in  his  house,  which  should  go  no  more  out  ? 

Oh !  for  more  of  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  out- 
ward ease  and  luxury  and  our  own  wills,  for  the 
precious  cause,  and  our  own  soul's  sake,  that  there 
might  be  witnessed  more  of  a  growth  in  grace, 'and 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  through  submission 
to  the  Divine  will  concerning  us,  as  members  of 
the  visible  and  militant  church !  Then  we  may 
believe  that  in  our  associated  capacity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  divine  worship  and  discipline,  we  should 
witness  our  sitting  down  before  the  Lord,  to  wait 
upon,  worship  and  serve  him,  to  be  more  eminently 
accompanied  with  refreshing  from  his  holy  presence, 
as  in  earlier  days,  before  a  worldly  and  a  dividing 
spirit  found  entrance  amongst  us,  separating  us 
from  the  love  of  Christ,  and  one  from  another. 
May  that  spirit  be  cast  out  by  One  that  is  mighty 
and  able  to  save,  even  to  the  uttermost ;  and  may 
He  bring  us  again  under  the  restoring  influence  of 
the  gentleness  and  meekness  of  Divine  wisdom,  the 
savour  of  which  is  already  witnessed,  to  some  de- 
gree, as  in  the  churches  formerly,  so  that  we  "  can 
bear  and  have  patience,"  and  for  the  blessed  name 
and  cause'  sake,  "  labour  and  not  faint,"  having  an 
eye  to  the  promised  recompense  of  reward.  He 
is  "  the  rewarder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek 
Him,"  and  not  their  own  glory ;  who  is  the  healer 
of  breaches  and  the  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in, 
who  buildeth  up  the  waste  places  in  Zion,  blessing 
the  provisions  thereof,  and  satisfying  her  poor  with 
bread. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

How  beautiful  and  proper  a  trait  is  that  of  true 
liuniilitij^  and  how  desirable  and  comfortable  to 
the  possessor.  We  select  from  the  writings  of 
Matthew  Hale  his  views  thereupon,  who  thus  re- 
gards and  compares  the  feelings  of  the  proud  man 
and  of  an  humble  man.    He  says  : — 

"  Glory  is  out  of  its  place,  when  it  is  not  re- 
turned to  the  God  of  glory,  or  in  order  to  him. 
It  is  the  natural,  as  well  as  the  reasonable  tribute 
of  all  His  creatures,  and  a  kind  of  proper  reflec- 
tion of  the  bounty  and  splendor  of  all  His  works 
unto  the  God  who  made  them.  Now,  when  the 
proud  man  usurps  that  glory  which  is  due  to  his 
Maker,  and  takes  it  to  himself,  he  intercepts  that 
due  and  natural  return  and  reflection  due  unto  the 
Creator  of  all  things  ;  takes  that  tribute  that  is 
due  to  God,  and  applies  it  to  himself;  puts  glory 
out  of  its  place  and  natural  course,  which  it  should 
hold  towards  the  Glorious  God,  as  the  rivers  do  to 
the  sea ;  and  this  usurpation,  as  it  is  a  kind  of  re- 
bellion against  God,  so  it  inverts  and  disorders  the 
true  and  just  natural  course  of  things;  and  there- 
fore, as  the  proud  man  herein  walks  contrary  to 
God,  so  God  walks  contrary  to  him.  They  that 
iM'nour  me,  I  will  lionour  ;  they  thai  despi&e  me, 
shall  he  lightly  esteemed.  (I  Sam.  ii.  30.)  And  as 
this  is  a  most  reasonable  act  of  Divine  justice,  so 
there  are  two  things,  that,  even  upon  an  account  of 
natural  eongruity,  must  needs  make  the  condition 
of  a  proud  man  uneasy  and  unhappy,  in  relation 
to  Almighty  God. 

1.  Everything  is  beautiful  and  useful  and  con- 
venient in  its  proper  place ;  but  when  it  is  out  of 
its  place,  it  becomes  troublesome  and  disorderly ; 
like  a  bone  out  of  joint,  it  causes  discomposure. 
When,  therefore,  the  proud  man  arrogates  to  him- 
self glory,  and  intercepts  its  free  return  to  the  God 
of  glory,  to  whom  it  belongs,  glory  is  out  of  its 
place,  and  disorders  and  discomposeth  the  usurper 
of  it,  so  that  he  grows  sick  of  it,  sometimes  to 
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madness,  but  always  to  distemper  and  discompo- 


sure. 


2.  The  proud  man  is  so  full  of  himself,  and  of 
the  honour  and  glory  which  he  usurps  and  attracts 
to  himself,  that  he  is  incapable  of  an  accession  of 
grace  or  favour  fi'om  God  ;  for  he  thinks  he  hath 
enough  of  his  own,  and  this  obstructs  the  accesses 
and  irradiation  of  the  divine  favour,  grace  and 
benediction. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  humble  man  hath  these 
two  opposite  advantages : 

1.  He  carries  glory  and  honour  to  Him,  to  whom 
it  belongs,  to  its  proper  centre  and  country,  namely, 
to  the  ever-glorious  God,  and  that  ocean  of  good- 
ness and  perfection  that  resides  in  Him  :  and  this 
gives  the  man  ease  and  quietness  and  composure 
of  mind,  for  he  doth  not  intercept  the  tribute  that 
is  due  to  his  Maker,  but  pays  it  over  to  the  right 
owner.  If  he  doth  any  good,  noble,  or  becoming 
action,  he  checks  the  first  motion  of  pride  and 
ostentation  in  himself,  and  receives  not  the  ap- 
plause of  others,  but  directs  all  the  praise  and 
glory  of  it  to  that  God  who  hath  done  it  by  him, 
or  in  him,  or  for  him.  Not  unto  us,  but  to  thy 
name  give  tlie  glwy.  And  this  gives  him  singular 
quietness,  serenity,  and  evenness  of  mind,  because 
he  is  not  surcharged  with  that  which  does  not  be- 
long to  him,  nor  under  those  tortures  and  boilings 
of  mind  which  this  tribute  due  to  this  Maker, 
raiseth,  when  usurped  by  man,  to  whom  it  belong- 
eth  not.  It  is  the  empty  soul,  empty,  I  mean,  of 
pride,  self-conceit  and  vain  glory,  that  is  capable 
of  satisfaction  with  the  Divine  Goodness. 

2.  By  this  humility  and  lowliness  of  mind,  the 
soul  is  empty,  not  of  what  it  should  have,  but  of 
what  it  should  not  have  ;  and  by  that  means  be 
comes  receptive  and  capable  of  blessing  from-4he 
God  of  -heaven,  who  jilleth  the  hungry  with  good 
tilings,  but  se?ids  tlie  rick  empty  away.''"' 

To  mention  anything  that  is  sacred  with  levity, 
is  a  certain  mark  of  a  depraved  heart,  and  weak 
understanding.  A  witty  sneer  or  sarcasm,  on  such 
subjects,  is  a  species  of  sacrilege,  and  shocks  all 
the  sensible  and  better  parts  of  mankind. 


ture  efforts  ;  and  we  are  encouraged  by  the  belief, 
that  "  The  Friend"  continues  to  meet  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  a  large  body  of  true-hearted  Friends; 
and  that  many  of  those  who  at  one  time  were  in- 
clined to  blame  us,  for  declining  to  swerve  from 
the  course  marked  out  for  our  Journal  at  its  com- 
mencement, in  order  to  give  publicity  to  views  or 
acts  of  doubtful  propriety,  involving  controversy, 
and  which  we  could  not  defend  or  support,  are 
now  convinced  that  it  was  more  prudent,  and  more 
conservative  of  the  best  interests  of  our  beloved 
Society,  steadily  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  our 
way;  and  to  employ  whatever  influence  we  might 
exert,  in  efforts  to  remove  those  obstructions  to 
true  unity  and  harmony  which  are  essential  to  a 
successful  resistance  of  the  fearful  assaults  now 
making  by  the  spirit  of  the  world,  on  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  Friends  as  held  by  them  from 
the  beginning. 

We  trust  that  Friends  generally,  will  continue  to 
give  us  the  support  and  encouragement  which  have 
been  heretofore  afforded,  and  will  be  willing  to  in- 
terest themselves  to  extend  the  number  of  our  sub- 
scribers among  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 


THE  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  8,  1860. 


The  present  number  commences  the  thirty-fourth 
volume  of"  The  Friend,"  and  we  feel  that  at  this 
advanced  age,  there  need  but  little  be  said  to  its 
readers,  in  reference  to  its  objects  and  character,  as 
a  religious  and  miscellaneous  periodical.  Through- 
out the  whole  course  of  its  exiiteuce,  the  coutri 
butors  to  "  The  Friend"  have  laboured  earnestly 
and  conscientiously  to  defend  and  to  promulgate 
the  religion  introduced  and  enjoined  by  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  understood  and  held 
by  the  Society  of  Friends ;  and  to  supply  to  our 
subscribers,  both  older  and  younger,  a  variety  of 
iustruclivc  and  interesting  reading.    While  feeling 
ourselves  bound  to  expose  and  to  oppose  the  differ 
cut  unsound  sentiments,  and  inconsistent  practices 
that  have  been,  and  still  arc  being  introduced  into 
different  parts  of  our  religious  Society,  we  have 
been  solicitous  to  inculcate  true  christian  charity 
and  to  draw  all  those  who  arc  sincerely  attached 
to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  given  to  Friends, 
to  maintain  before  the  world,  into  unity  and  a 
harmonious  labour  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel 
and  the  support  of  the  order  and  discipline  iii.sti- 
tutcd  by  the  blessed  Head  of  the  chuicli.  for  it; 
preservation  and  edification. 

Our  past  performances  mu.-t  speak  for  our  fu- 


SUMMARY  OP  EVENTS. 

Bdeope. — News  from  England  to  the  23d  ult. 

The  wheat  harvest  bad  commenced  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  the  crops  were  reported  good.  The  wea- 
ther, however,  continued  wet  and  unsettled,  and  warm 
sunshine  was  much  needed. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Gladstone  moved  for  an 
additional  vote  of  £2,000,000  for  government  require- 
ments, by  way  of  exchequer  bills.  He  said  this  increase 
in  the  estimates  was  attributable  to  the  prospects  of  the 
harvest,  which,  if  bad,  would  entail  additional  expendi- 
ture on  the  government.  After  some  opposition,  the  re- 
solution was  agreed  to. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  firm.  Breadstuffs 
had  an  advancing  tendency.    Consols,       a  93. 

The  French  government  has  abandoned  the  project  of 
raising  Spain  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  Great  Powers. 

The  weather  in  France  continued  very  variable,  with 
much  rain. 

It  was  stated,  that  the  French  government  had  sold 
to  Sardinia,  at  a  reduced  rate,  50,000  rifles  and  a  num- 
ber of  heavy  guns,  with  powder  and  ammunition,  and 
that  a  furtber  quantity  would  also  be  supplied. 

The  war  preparations  of  Sardinia  continued  with  much 
activity.  The  fortifications  of  Bologna  have  been  placed 
in  a  formidable  slate,  and  Placentia,  which  Austria  eva- 
cuated, is  now  a  Sardinian  stronghold. 

Several  corps  of  Garibaldi's  forces  had  been  landed  in 
Calabria,  where  it  is  reported  the  inhabitants  were  iu 
open  revolt  against  the  King  of  Naples,  and  in  favour  of 
Garibaldi.  The  revolutionists  are  said  to  have  met  with 
some  successes.  Two  companies  of  Neapolitan  dragoons 
had  joined  the  insurgents.  The  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  Naples  were  conthiued.  The  city  remained 
tranquil.  Two  thousand  volunteers  had  been  recruited 
in  Greece  for  Garibaldi. 

The  finances  of  the  Austrian  empire  are  said  to  be  in 
a  state  of  great  embarrassment.    It  is  stated,  that  equa- 
lity in  civil  and  political  matters  is  to  be  proclaimed  Cor 
all  Austrian  sul)jects  of  whatever  creed,  on  the  anuiver 
sary  of  the  Emperor's  birtli. 

Advices  from  Constantinople  to  the  8th,  state  that 
twenty  churches  and  two  convents  were  burnt  at  Balbec 
during  the  recent  disturbances,  and  a  great  multitude 
of  Cliristians  destroyed.  At  Damascus,  on  the  2'7th  of 
Seventh  month,  the  commotion  had  not  subsided.  Large 
bodies  of  fanatics  were  parading  the  streets,  demanding 
the  Christians  who  had  souglil  refuge  iu  the  citadel. 

iMe.xico. —  The  latest  advices  from  this  wretched  coun- 
try state,  that  President  iMiramon  had  been  totally  de- 
feated, iu  an  engiigeniunt  with  the  "  Liberals,"  com 
nianded  by  Uoblado,  near  Lagos.  Miranion  ell'ected  his 
escape  with  a  few  of  his  cavalry.  The  rest  of  his 
army  were  nearly  all  eitlier  killed  or  made  prisoners. 

Ckntkal  Amkiuca. — The  notorious  Walker,  with  a 
parly  of  desperate  men,  having,  by  an  unc.vpected  move- 
ment, taken  Trn.xillo,  in  Honduras,  great  excitement  has 
been  caused  in  that  Slate,  and  the  adjacent  one  of  Ni 
caragua,  upon  which  it  was  supposed  he  designed  to 
oiieratc  as  soon  as  his  schemes  were  matured. 

U.NirnD  States. — Neio  York. — Mortality  last  week, 
524.  The  tuoney  market  has  become  more  active;  and 
iu  view  of  tlie  heavy  exports  of  specie,  together  with  the 


demands  for  the  fall  trade,  the  rate  of  interest  has  ad  I 
vanced  1  a  l  ^-  per  cent. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  240. 

Census  Returns. — By  the  census  just  taken,  San  Fran  I 
ciso,  Cal.,  is  found  to  have  a  population  of  '78,083,  viz  f 
white  males,  49,343;  white  females,  23,985;  Chines£| 
3150;  coloured,  1605.  The  number  of  buildings  in  tb  [ 
city  is  10,123.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  a  population  o| 
158,851;  in  1850,  the  population  was  115,435 ;  increasti 
43,416.  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  a  population  of  46,834;  if 
1850,  it  was  about  20,000. 

California. — By  the  overland  route,  San  FranciscI 
dates  to  Eighth  mo.  22d  have  been  received.  A  largi 
export  of  wheat  was  going  on  at  $1.50  a  $1.52  per  101 
pounds.  Tonnage  was  very  scarce,  there  being  not 
vessel  in  the  harbour  unengaged.  The  principal  shifl 
ments  of  wheat  were  for  Australia. — Col.  Fremont  hej 
issued  a  notice  to  the  Chinese,  who  are  working  the  golj 
mines  on  his  grant,  forbidding  them  to  pay  any  moil 
license  tax  under  the  State  law,  taxing  foreign  miner! 
He  claims  that  all  the  gold  contained  in  the  soil  belong  I 
to  him,  and  the  State  has  no  control  over  the  dispcj 
sition  of  private  property.  The  question  arising  is,  whr 
ther  the  owners  of  land  under  our  government  are  als 
the  owners  of  the  minerals,  gold  and  silver  contained  ' 
the  soil.  A  question  never  yet  determined  by  the  S  j 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Oregon. — The  dates  are  to  Eighth  month  15th.  Tj 
farmers  were  cutting  by  far  the  largest  and  best  crop  i 
wheat  ever  grown  in  the  State.  Rich  gold  mines  hij 
been  discovered  at  Walla- Walla,  and  of  course  a  rujj 
had  commenced  to  the  new  diggings. 

The  Virginia  Canals. — The  James  river  and  Kanawl 
canal  has  been  conditionally  sold  to  a  French  corapaT 
of  capitalists,  the  action  of  the  Legislature  being  nec(l 
sary  to  make  the  agreement  final.  The  capital  of  tl 
new  company  is  to  be  not  less  than  twenty  nor  m(I 
than  thirty  millions,  and  the  canal  is  to  be  finished  [ 
the  Ohio  river  in  eight  years. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Willis  R.  Smith,  0.,  $3,  to  52,  vol.  J 
from  Jesse  John,  0.,  $2,  vol.  33 ;  from  Ann  Kaigll 
N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  from  Wm.  S.  Kirk,  per  N.  K.,  Pa.,  :| 
vol.  34  ;  from  Barton  Dean,  O.,  $3,  to  52,  vol.  34,  and  ' 
Jos.  Winder,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  from  B.  Bundy,  agl.,  O., 
Barak  Michener,  $4,  vols.  32  and  33  ;  from  J.  Burnh;| 
P.  M.,  R.  I.,  for  Luke  Aldrich,  $8,  to  52,  vol.  34. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  session  of  the  School  will  commencel 
Second-day,  the  5th  of  Eleventh  month.  Parents  il 
others  intending  to  enter  their  children  as  pupils,  il 
please  make  early  application  to  David  Roberts,  SufI 
intendent  at  the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  TiBI 
surer.  No.  304,  Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  Kj| 

West-Town,  Ninth  mo.  4th,  1860.  W 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOUREI 
PERSONS. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  til 
schools,  male  and  female. 

The  schools  will  open,  Tenth  month  1st,  and  contil 
five  months  ;  five  school  evenings  per  week. 

Apply  to  John  C.  Allen,  321  N.  Front  street,  orl 
S.  Fifth  street ;  William  Evans,  Jr.,  252  S.  Front  3ti| 
or  Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  £| 
department  of  this  Institution.    Apply  to 
Samuf;i,  Hillrs,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pal 
Alfred  Cope,  Germautown,  Pa. 
Sixth  mo.  Gth,  1860. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Govcrnf| 
the  Boys'  department  of  ihis  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless, 
cord.  Pa.  ;  Samurl  Hii.lks,  Wilmington,  Del.  ;  Jl 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Phi)| 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


Died,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  19th  of  Sixth 
Martha,  relict  of  the  late  John  Wood,  of  New  YorkHl 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  her  age  ;  an  esteemed  ll 
ber  of  Rahway  and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting. 
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African  Exploration. 
The  half  century  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
^ath  of  Mungo  Park,  the  pioneer  of  modern  ex- 
iJloratioD  in  Africa,  has  been  rich  in  men  who  have 
)urted  danger,  and  often  suffered  death,  in  efforts 
)  open  up  in  civilization  and  commerce,  the  interior 
ble-lands  of  that  singular  continent.    But  never 
ave  these  efforts  been  so  numerous  and  so  full  of 
resage  of  success,  as  at  the  present  moment.  It 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  while  the  progress  of 
16  world  has  peopled  America,  has  colonized  Aus- 
alia  and  New  Zealand,  has  subdued  India,  has 
ttablished  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  remotest  na- 
ons  of  the  East,  and  has  mapped  the  ice-bound 
lands  and  bays  of  the  polar  seas,  the  larger  por- 
pn  of  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe 
ould  have  remained  inaccessible  and  unknown, 
e  causes  of  this  isolation  of  Africa  are  to  be 
ught  in  its  peculiar  geographical  formation,  and 
ii  lil  the  peculiar  character  of  the  races  which  inha- 
't  it.    The  vast  central  plateau  which  forms  the 
i])dy  of  the  continent,  is  surrounded  upon  two  of 
ijs  triangular  sides,  by  a  broad  belt  of  marshy, 
^pAluvial  land,  whose  exhalations  breed  one  of  the 
'iost  fatal  of  febrile  diseases.  Against  this  African 
J.  iver  medical  science,  until  within  a  few  years,  has 
Tianailingly  attempted  to  protect  the  constitutions 
lc«:"4jf  foreignt,rs.    At  last,  however,  the  dozen  expedi- 
bns  now  proceeding  inward  from  every  point  of 
n|e  compass,  promise  to  pluck  out  from  the  heart 
"°  if  Africa  its  old  impenetrable  mystery.    The  por- 
la  which  have  been  kept  closed  through  all  the 
storic  ages,  by  the  repulsive  inhospitality  of  na- 
re,  and  the  savage  barbarity  of  man,  are  yielding 
the  enterprise,  the  greed  of  trade,  and  the  mic- 
mary  zeal  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  Saharan 
PI  id  Nilotic  Africa,  the  scientific  labourers  of  Eu- 
pe  have  already  passed  far  beyond  the  southern - 
ost  traces  of  Iloman  exploration  ;  in  the  east,  an 
tensive  system  of  lakes  has  been  discovered, 
bose  water  will  soon  foam  around  the  peaceful 
ows  of  commerce  :  south  of  the  equator  the  lines 
trade  established  by  the  early  Portuguese  ad- 
p[E-i  nturers  now  lie  within  the  domain  surveyed  by 
)e-' e  zealous  travellers  and  fearless  hunters  of  the 
'i''^"  St  decade  ;  while  in  western  Africa  steamers  are 
,  iling  up  the  branches  of  that  great  river  whose 
ttery  bed  stretches  from  the  desert  to  the  line, 
'1  whose  course  was  until  recently  a  fertile  sub- 
jjKei|lkof  dispute  among  geographers. 

H 


Some  years  ago  Henri  Duveyrier,  a  young  and 
well  educated  Frenchman,  began  to  feel  an  interest 
in  African  research.  With  an  ardent  enthusiasm, 
tempered  by  unusual  patience  and  perseverance,  he 
set  about  preparing  himself  for  an  extended  survey 
of  northern  Africa.  In  France,  in  Germany,  and 
finally  in  Algiers,  he  visited  the  best  informed  men, 
stored  his  mind  with  the  results  of  their  experience 
and  study,  and  made  his  tongue  familiar  with  the 
accents  of  the  vulgar  Arabic  and  the  Berber  dia- 
lect. Enriched  by  this  useful  learning,  and  pro- 
vided with  proper  instruments,  he  entered  in  May, 
1859,  upon  a  thorough  scientific  exploration  of  the 
desert  of  Sahara.  He  proposes  to  measure  the 
heights  and  distances,  the  oases  and  gorges,  of  that 
sandy  and  sterile  waste,  to  collect  specimens  of  its 
geology,  zoology  and  botany,  and  to  report  upon  its 
physical  geography  and  ethnology.  At  the  last 
accounts  he  had  reached  a  point  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  south  of  Algiers,  and  had  determined 
the  astronomical  bearings  of  a  number  of  localities. 
Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Duveyrier  from  the 
capital  of  Algeria,  Baron  Krafft,  a  German,  travel- 
ling in  the  garb  of  a  Mussulman,  and  under  the 
Arabic  name  of  Hadj  Skander,  left  Tripoli  for 
Timbuctoo,  the  entrepot  of  North  African  trade. 
Krafft  carried  with  him  a  boat,  by  means  of  which 
he  hopes  to  descend  the  Niger  from  Timbuctoo  to 
the  Atlantic.  The  proposed  route  of  the  French- 
man, M'Carthy,  who  still  lingers  to  complete  his 
arrangements  in  Algiers,  is  very  similar  to  that 
laid  down  by  Krafft.  He  will  endeavour  to  cross 
north-western  Africa,  by  way  of  Timbuctoo,  from 
the  Gallic  colonies  on  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Gallic  colonies  on  the  Atlantic.  The  governor  of 
Senegambia  has  sent  messengers  to  the  tribes 
along  the  upper  Senegal,  to  inform  them  of  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  a  stranger  from  the  north,  and  to 
ask  their  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  re- 
searches. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Egypt  is  to  be  the  basis 
of  some  interesting  operations  during  the  present 
year.  Guillaume  Lcjean,  whose  reputation  as  a 
geographer  has  made  him  vice-president  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  has  just  been  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  White  Nile.  His  instructions 
from  the  imperial  government  authorize  him  to 
push  on  to  the  long  sought  for  sources  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  stream.  He  is  likely  to  have  for  a 
coadjutor,  —  Petherick,  the  British  consul  at 
Khartum,  who  promises,  provided  his  government 
shall  consent,  to  go  and  meet  Captain  Speke,  who, 
adopting  an  opposite  course,  purposes  descending 
the  river  from  its  head.  The  endeavours  of  these 
various  travellers  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
trans-Mediterranean  colonial  possessions  of  France, 
will  result  in  speedy  and  important  acquisitions  to 
our  knowledrre  of  northern  Africa. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  continent,  a  similar 
activity  prevails.  Captain  Speke,  to  whom,  and  to 
Captain  Burton,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  two  great  lakes  of  Nyanza  and  Tan- 
ganyika, in  the  equatorial  regions,  left  England 
last  spring  for  the  scene  of  his  former  signal  suc- 
cess. He  asserts,  and  the  assertion  is  supported 
by  the  chief  geographical  authorities  of  the  old 


world,  that  one  of  the  new  found  bodies  of  water, 
the  Nyanza,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Nile ;  and  he 
will  attempt  to  make  his  way  from  the  lake  down 
the  river  to  Egypt,  meeting  Lejean  and  Petherick 
as  they  come  from  the  north.  Preceding  Speke  by 
some  months,  is  an  important  expedition,  fitted  out 
by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bombay,  under  the 
leadership  of  its  secretary,  —  Kenelly,  an  excel- 
lent astronomer,  and  accompanied  by  an  excellent 
physicist.  Entering  Africa  at  Zanzibar,  in  the  last 
weeks  of  last  year,  they  shaped  their  course  directly 
for  the  lakes,  intending  to  complete  the  researches 
of  Burton  and  Speke,  and  thereafter  to  penetrate 
as  far  into  the  interior  as  circumstances  should 
permit. 

But  both  the  English  and  Indian  expeditions 
lack  that  glow  of  personal  interest  which  distin- 
guishes the  attempt  of  Albert  Boscher.  A  native 
of  Hamburg  and  very  young,  his  fondness  for 
knowledge  induced  a  desire  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  his  countrymen,  Barth,  Vogel  and  Overweg, 
all  of  whom  have  risked,  and  two  of  whom  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  extending  the  boundaries 
of  science.  Want  of  wealth  seemed  to  him  no  in- 
surmountable obstacle,  and,  after  a  tedious  jour- 
ney, he  landed  at  Zanzibar,  in  September,  1858. 
His  first  design  was  to  visit  Kilmaudjaro,  "  mon- 
arch of  African  mountains,"  io  order  to  settle  the 
disputed  cause  of  the  white  appearance  of  its  lofty 
summit,  ascribed  by  some  to  snow,  and  by  others 
to  a  kind  of  glittering  stone.  But  he  subsequently 
changed  his  plans,  and  resolved  to  turn  his  foot- 
steps towards  Nyassa,  a  lake  of  great  size,  and 
perhaps  a  continuation  of  the  most  southern  of 
Speke's  inland  seas.  He  now  experienced  a  pecu- 
liarly malignant  and  tenacious  attack  of  the  terri- 
ble fever.  But  sickness  failed,  as  poverty  had  done, 
to  subdue  his  unconquerable  spirit.  Provided  with 
means  by  the  generosity  of  a  Hamburg  merchant 
resident  in  Zanzibar,  he  started  on  foot,  and  still 
very  feeble,  for  the  south ;  and,  following  the  line 
of  the  coast,  reached  Quilon,  having  examined 
on  his  way  the  lower  waters  of  the  Sufidji,  a  fine 
river,  supposed  to  be  an  outlet  of  Nyassa.  While 
engaged  on  this  stream,  he  was  compelled  to  face 
numberless  dangers  and  disasters,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  encountered  them  plainly  evinced  his 
fitness  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  He  left 
Quilon  with  a  native  caravan,  bound  for  Nyassa, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1859.  The  leader  of  the 
caravan,  who  has  since  returned  to  the  coast,  re- 
ports that  Roscher  had  found  the  noble  sheet, 
which  was  the  object  of  his  search,  more  than  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  though  carried  in 
a  litter  most  of  the  way,  his  fever,  under  the  heal- 
ing influence  of  the  breeze  from  the  lake  and  hills, 
was  rapidly  leaving  him.  All  who  love  science, 
and  admire  a  self-denying  devotion  to  its  pursuit, 
must  await,  with  an  anxious  interest,  further  and 
more  precise  information  from  the  intrepid  young 
traveller. 

In  the  meantime,  furnished  with  a  well  freighted 
steamboat  and  abundance  of  means,  the  hopeful 
and  persistent  Livingstone  has  been  at  work  in 
South  Africa,  and  already  stands  upon  the  south- 
ern shores  of  Nyassa,  untrodden  until  to-day  by 
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European  feet.  Looking  before  him,  he  sees  a 
boundless  internal  sea,  and  does  not  dream  that  on 
its  eastern  side,  nearly  four  hundred  miles  to  the 
north,  the  heroic  Roscher  is  at  the  same  time  gaz- 
ing at  its  waves,  and  wondering  at  its  broad  ex- 
panse. Entering  the  Zambesi,  which,  after  cross- 
ing the  continent,  pours  its  massy  volume  of  water 
into  the  Indian  ocean  just  opposite  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  Livingstone  steamed  up  its  chief  tri- 
butary, the  Shire,  to  its  cataracts,  thence  accom- 
plished apedestrian  journey  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  its  sources  in  Nyassa,  discovered  another 
body  of  fresh  water,  sixty  miles  by  thirty  in  ex- 
tent, called  Shirwa,  and  established  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  tribes  along  his  whole  route.  Be- 
tween the  Shirwa  and  Nyassa,  he  climbed  to  the 
top  of  a  lordly  mountain,  named  Zomba,  and  dis- 
covered a  curious  white  lichen,  which  at  a  dis- 
tance resembles  snow  or  marble,  and  accounts  for 
the  shining  peak  of  Kilmandjaro. 

In  the  more  central  regions  of  the  south,  An- 
derssoD,  the  Swede,  and  Ladislas  Magyar,  the 
Hungarian,  are  gradually  pushing  the  limits  of 
the  known  district,  towards  the  equator.  The  for- 
mer, in  his  exploration  of  the  Kunene,  had  gone 
from  the  Ondonga  to  a  point  on  the  Tioge,  in  about 
IG  deg.  30  min.  south  lat.,  and  18  deg.  east  long., 
where  the  party  were  attacked  by  fever,  and  the 
leader  was  compelled  to  send  his  servant,  Pereira, 
back  to  the  missionary  station  of  Otjimbingue  for 
means  and  assistance.  They  were  encamped  among 
a  people  styled  the  Ovakuangari,  comprising  some 
ten  thousand  souls,  and  living  totally  beyond  the 
territory  traversed  by  the  hardy  bushmen.  Ladislas 
Magyar  has  visited  or  ascertained  the  existence  of 
the  following  large  lakes  in  the  interior  of  South 
Africa  : — The  Ngami,  already  well  known  to  Eu- 
ropean and  American  readers ;  the  Oval,  between 
the  lands  of  Kanymae  and  Handa;  the  Kamba,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kunene  stream ;  the 
Ivantula,  having  its  origin  in  the  overflow  of  the 
river  Kakuluval ;  and  finally,  the  great  inland  sea 
of  Mouva,  or  Gyiva,  which  stretches  away  to  the 
north  from  the  country  of  Kazembe-tambalambe, 
and  which  may  be  identical  with  the  Nyassa. 

Less  active,  for  the  moment,  are  the  scientific 
operations  along  that  long  line  of  the  African  coast 
which  looks  to  the  west.  The  details  of  Du  Chaillu's 
bold  explorations  among  the  equatorial  mountains 
are  yet  to  be  published,  but  the  late  visit  of  Bas- 
tian  to  the  ancient  city  of  St.  Dtmingo,  the  capi- 
tal of  Congo,  is  full  of  matter  interesting  to  the 
antiquary  and  the  ethnologist.  The  governor  of 
Scnegambia  has  established  a  geographical  com- 
mission, charged  with  the  labour  of  surveying  and 
mapping  the  whole  Senegal  country.  This  com- 
mission does  not  confine  itself  to  the  French  pos- 
sessions, but  has  just  despatched  two  expeditions  to 
the  interior.  But  the  Niger  is  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  present  activity  in  the  west.  The  Niger 
expedition,  under  the  command  of  W.  B.  Baikie, 
sailed  from  England  more  than  two  years  since, 
but  overcome  by  misfortune,  left  the  wreck  of  its 
first  steamboat  upon  the  hidden  rocks  of  the  river, 
near  llabba.  A  second  has  been  sent  out  by  the 
British  admiralty,  and  at  the  latest  dates  was 
awiiiting  a  favourable  season  to  ascend  the  Benue, 
that  branch  of  the  Niger  which  experience  has 
emphatically  proved  to  be  the  most  suitable  for 
nuviication.  Far  in  the  interior,  13artli  reached  his 
most  southerly  point,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jienue, 
and  found  it,  at  an  immense  distance  from  its 
mouth,  of  great  depth  and  breadth. 

The  sources  of  the  Nile  attained,  and  the  causes 
of  its  wonderful  periodical  overflow  satisfactorily 
explained,  the  vast  and  tortuous  course  of  the  Niger 
1  lid  down,  the  relative  position  of  the  great  chain 


of  lakes  ascertained,  the  mountains  which  fringe 
the  elevated  plateau  ascended  and  measured — all 
of  which,  if  unforseen  disaster  do  not  intervene,  will 
be  accomplished  within  a  score  of  months — and 
how  small  a  portion  of  the  great  African  problem 
will  remain  unsolved  I — The  World. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Those  who  hold  their  birthright  in  the  Society, 
and  the  benefits  it  confers,  as  of  little  more  value 
than  a  mess  of  pottage,  should  look  back  at  the 
errors,  out  of  which  their  forefathers  were  released 
by  the  illuminations  of  the  power  of  Truth  mani- 
fested in  their  hearts,  and  at  the  seasons  of  hea- 
venly consolation  they  were  blessed  with,  as  they 
submitted  to  its  humbling  influence  upon  them. 

Thomas  Story  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
strength  of  mind,  and  from  his  education  in  the 
church  of  England  must  have  been  prepossessed 
in  favour  of  its  faith,  and  yet  by  the  secret  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  he  had  doubts  raised 
of  the  scriptural  soundness  of  some  points  of  its 
doctrines,  and  of  its  ceremonial  performances,  be- 
fore he  joined  Friends.  It  does  not  appear  that 
those  doubts  arose  from  the  mere  exercise  of  his 
reason,  or  from  any  desire  to  be  singular  among 
men,  but  from  the  light  of  Christ  detecting  those 
errors,  and  leading  him  out  of  them.  He  says, 
"  I  have  a  solid  evidence  to  believe,  that  the  Lord 
in  his  great  mercy  and  kindness,  had  an  eye  upon 
me  for  my  good,  even  in  my  infancy,  inclining  my 
heart  to  seek  after  Him  in  my  tender  years.  From 
hence  I  may  reasonably  conclude,  arose  that  early 
inclination  I  had  to  solitude ;  where  I  sometimes 
had  religious  thoughts,  and  frequently  read  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  which  I  ever  loved  and  still  do, 
above  all  books,  as  most  worthy  and  most  profit- 
able ;  especially  the  New  Testament,  in  which  I 
chiefly  delighted." 

The  disadvantages,  under  which  he  was  placed 
by  the  course  of  education,  into  which  his  father 
introduced  him,  not  only  operated  unfavorably  to 
a  life  of  self-denial,  but  led  him  into  practices  which 
he  afterwards  condemned  and  relinquished.  "In 
this  state,''  he  remarks,  "  my  mind  sufi"ered  many 
flowings  and  ebbings,  and  as  I  grew  up  towards  a 
young  man,  I  found  myself  under  great  disadvan- 
tages in  matters  of  religion,  as  I  was  then  circum- 
stanced. For  my  fathei',  intending  me  for  the 
study  of  the  law,  which  was  esteemed  a  genteel 
profession,  he  first  sent  me  to  the  fencing  school, 
as  a  fashionable  and  manly  accomplishment.  Here 
I  became  a  considerable  proficient  in  a  short  time, 
by  which  my  mind  was  greatly  drawn  out,  and  too 
much  alienated  from  those  beginnino;s  of  solitude 
I  had  once  known.  Having  also  acquired  some 
skill  in  music,  the  exercise  of  that  occasioned  an 
acquaintance  and  society  not  profitable  to  religion  ; 
though  I  was  hitherto  preserved  from  such  things, 
as  are  generally  accounted  evils  among  mankind. 
After  this,  I  was  put  to  the  study  of  the  law  under 
a  counsellor  in  the  country,  thereby  to  be  initiated, 
with  the  design  to  be  entered  afterwards  into  one 
of  the  inns  of  court,  to  make  further  pi-ogress  and 
to  finish  there.  But  being  much  in  the  country, 
and  the  family  sober  and  religious  in  their  way,  of 
the  most  moderate  sort  of  Presbyterians,  I  had 
again  the  advantage  of  solitude  and  little  company, 
and  that  innocent,  so  tiiat  my  mind  returned  to  its 
former  state,  and  further  search  after  the  Truth. 
And  though  I  had  at  times  some  youthful  airs,  yet 
through  secret  grace,  I  was  preserved  from  gross 
evils,  and  gained  respect  from  all  the  family." 

He  observes  that  tlie  Lord  in  mercy  to  save  the 
soul,  hath  in  time  past,  as  we  may  see  in  Holy 
Writ,  awakened  and  informed  the  mind,  sometimes 
by  dreams,  signs,  prophecy,  and  at  other  times  by 


immediate  revelation,  which  in  degree  he  realized 
in  his  own  experience.  While  he  was  secretly 
looking  towards  the  Lord,  and  desiring  the  knoW' 
ledge  of  his  ways,  he  had  a  dream,  of  which  he 
gives  us  no  interpretation,  but  which  would  appear 
to  represent  man's  unconverted  condition,  in  which 
when  the  Lord  began  to  work,  all  secondary  lights, 
he  thought,  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  ob 
scurity,  the  sun  was  also  hidden,  and  a  sense  o1 
thick  darkness  overspread  the  mind.  Fear  and 
amazement  came  upon  him,  the  great  day  of  th(ifj 
Lord's  righteous  judgment  appearing  to  be  comelg; 
so  that  he  thought  he  fled  to  hide  himself,  but  re- 
mained in  agony,  expecting  the  earth  would  b( 
dissolved,  the  elements  would  melt  with  ferveniltd 
heat,  and  he  should  receive  a  reward  according  tcljf 
his  works.  In  this  state  he  thought  that  he  re 
signed  all  to  Him,  who  shaketh  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  when  immediately,  though  all  hope  wai 
gone,  the  sun  arose  as  in  the  strength  of  summer 
and  all  his  fears  vanished.  He  was  then  intro- 
duced into  a  verdant  valley,  as  he  thought,  over 
run  with  fragrant  flowers,  where  he  saw  younj 
men  and  women  walking  in  full  strength,  beautj 
and  perfection,  like  innocent  children ;  their  coun- 
tenances bespeaking  a  sense  of  deliverance  fron 
the  corruption  that  had  fallen  upon  them;  and  be- 
ing delivered  from  the  horrible  darkness,  by  th(|j|, 
return  of  the  glorious  Light,  they  all  rejoiced  to 
gether  in  unspeakable  love. 

It  is  probable  he  regarded  the  termination  oljgg 
this  vision  as  illustrative  of  the  redeemed  soullju 
when  brought  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvellou Jjl( 
light  of  the  Lord.  Having  several  times  visitec 
London  with  the  counsellor  at  law,  he  says,  " 
the  fear  of  God,  I  was  preserved  from  vice  ant 
evil  company,  which  much  abounds  in  that  popu 
lous  city,  though  not  without  temptations ;  an( 
some  not  otherwise  to  be  resisted  than  by  the  secre 
influence  of  divine  grace,  which  supersedes  them 
though  it  may  not  always  be  immediately  appre 
bended  by  such  as  are  preserved  by  it.  1  wa 
educated  in  the  way  of  the  national  church,  yet 
had  no  aversion  to  any  class  professing  the  chrisj 
tian  name  ;  occasionally  I  heard  several  sorts,  bu 
did  not  fully  approve  any  sect  in  all  things,  as 
considered  them  closely.  I  was  occasionally  at 
Friends'  meeting  in  the  county  of  Cumberland 
where  I  applied  my  mind  with  as  much  diligeuc 
as  I  could,  to  examine  what  I  could  discern  in  thei 
way.  I  observed  they  were  very  grave,  seriouilj,, 
and  solid  in  the  time  of  their  worship,  hut  coul 
gather  little,  at  that  time,  either  from  their  mannoj 
or  doctrine  ;  only  I  took  them  to  be  an  houesi, 
innocent,  and  well-meaning  sect. 

"Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1687,  we  cam 
out  of  the  country,  and  had  chambers  in  Carlisl(l|j 
I  went  diligently  to  the  public  worship,  especiall 
to  the  cathedral,  where,  in  time  of  public  praye 
as  soon  as  the  creed  called  the  Apostles'  creed,  b 
gau  to  be  said,  we  all  used  to  turn  our  faces  t 
wards  the  east;  and  when  the  word  Jesus  w£| 
mentioned,  we  all  kneeled  towards  the  altar-tabl 
as  they  call  it,  where  stood  two  common  prayeil 
books,  one  at  each  side  of  the  table,  and  over  thci 
painted  on  the  wall,   I.  II.  S.  signifying  Jesij 
ilominum  Salvator — Jesus  the  Saviour  of  maii 
kind.    As  I  was  concerned  to  inquire  more  au 
more  after  the  truth  of  religion,  the  manner  < 
our  worship  in  the  cathedral  often  put  me  in  miu 
of  the  popish  religion  and  ceremonies,  and  mac 
me  conclude  that  the  way  we  were  in,  retain 
abundance  of  the  old  relics;  our  prayers,  postur 
songs,  organs,  cringings  and  shows,  appearing  to 
little  else  than  an  abridgment  of  the  popish  mai 
and  the  pomp  and  show  attending  it.    i  began 
be  very  uneasy  with  it,  and  though  I  went  there 
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little  longer,  I  could  not  comply  with  several  of  the 
ceremonies,  which,  being  noticed,  in  a  familiar  con- 
ference with  an  acquaintance,  I  asked  pleasantly, 
'  What  is  that  we  worship  towards  the  east  ?  and 
why  towards  the  altar,  more  than  any  other  place, 
at  the  saying  of  the  creed?'  The  person  replied, 
*  Sure  you  are  not  so  ignorant  as  you  would  make 
yourself  seem.  The  Scripture  says,  'At  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow,  of  things  in  hea- 
ven, and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth.'  And  '  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the 
east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  also 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.' 

"  To  the  first  I  returned.  That  our  pagan  ances- 
tors  were  worshippers  of  the  sun  and  all  the  host 
of  heaven ;  and  this  looked  very  like  that,  and 
could  not  certainly  be  grounded  on  that  Scripture, 
which  I  cannot  understand  to  signify  any  other, 
than  the  gradual  manifestation  of  the  power  and 
glory  of  Christ  in  the  world.  But  if  he  should 
literally  come  from  the  east  in  an  outward  sense, 
which,  considering  the  revolutions  of  the  earth,  its 
'"^  Irelation  to  the  sun  and  other  planets,  cannot  be  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  being  west  to  one  place 
*  which  is  east  to  another ;  yet  that  coming  would 
not  excuse  our  superstition,  if  not  idolatry,  in  the 
meantime  before  he  so  come ;  though  I  grant,  if  he 
should  so  come,  and  we  see  him,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  may  we  lawfully  and  reasonably  worship 
towards  the  place,  or  imaginary  place  of  his  com- 
ing. As  to  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  I  under- 
stand it  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  prediction,  that  in 
jthe  fulness  of  time  all  powers  in  heaven  and  earth 
'shall  be  subjected  and  brought  under  the  power  of 
Christ,  as  the  next  verse  imports,  which  is  explana- 
tory of  the  former,  viz.,  that  '  every  tongue  shall 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father.'  Agreeing  also  with  what  the 
Lord  Jesus  himself  saith,  'AH  power  is  given  unto 
me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.'  And,  therefore,  this 
bowing  towards  a  cipher  of  the  words,  Jesus  the 
Saviour  painted  upon  a  wall,  whilst  the  heart  and 
spirit  of  a  man  is  not  subjected  to  the  power  of 
his  grace,  is  but  a  mockery  of  Christ,  a  rehc  of 
popery,  and  hath  some  show  of  idolatry  in  it,  from 
which  I  thought  all  Protestants  had  been  tho- 
roughly reformed.  This  a  little  surprised  my  ac- 
quaintance at  first,  coming  from  one,  in  whom  so 
little  of  the  work  of  religion  appeared  outwardly; 
but  as  I  remained  in  the  diversions  of  fencing, 
dancing,  music  and  other  recreations  of  the  like 
Bort,  little  notice  was  taken  for  a  while." 


God  is  and  will  be  with  his  People. — Above  all 
things,  my  dear  children,  as  to  your  communion 
and  fellowship  with  Friends,  be  careful  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  faith  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Have 
a  care  of  reflectors,  detractors  and  backbiters,  who 
undervalue  and  undermine  brethren  behind  their 
backs,  or  slight  the  good  and  wholesome  order  of 
Truth,  for  preserving  things  quiet,  sweet  and  ho- 
nourable, in  the  church.  Have  a  care  of  novel- 
ties, and  airy  changeable  people,  the  conceited, 
censorious  and  puffed  up  ;  who  at  last  have  al- 
ways shown  themselves  to  be  clouds  without  rain 
and  wells  without  water;  who  will  rather  disturb 
and  break  the  peace  and  fellowship  of  the  church, 
where  they  dwell,  than  not  have  their  wills  and 
ways  take  place.  I  charge  you  in  the  fear  of  the 
living  God,  that  you  carefully  beware  of  all  such 
mark  them  as  the  apostle  says,  Piom.  xvi.  17,  and 
have  no  fellowship  with  them;  but  to  advise,  ex- 
hort, entreat  and  finally  reprove  them.  Eph.  v.  11. 
For  God  is  and  will  be  with  his  people  in  this  holy 
dispensation  which  we  are  now  under,  and  which 
is  amongst  us,  unto  the  end  of  days  :  it  shall  grow 
and  increase  in  gifts,  graces,  power  and  lustre,  for 


it  is  the  last  and  unchangeable  one  :  and  blessed 
are  your  eyes,  if  they  see  it,  and  your  ears,  if  they 
hear  it,  and  your  hearts,  if  they  understand  it; 
which  I  pray  that  you  may,  to  God's  glory  and  your 
everlasting  comfort. — W.  Penn  to  his  Children. 


Oyster  Culture. 
The  enormous  and  increasing  consumption  of  oys 
ters,  may  well  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  lovers  of 
the  bivalves  a  well  grounded  apprehension  that  ere 
long  the  demand  will  exceed  the  supply.  Experience 
in  regard  to  the  salmon  and  other  valuable  species 
of  fish,  gives  additional  reason  for  the  apprehen- 
sion. The  failure  will  not  result  from  the  les- 
sened energy  of  the  reproductive  power  of  the  oys- 
ters, but  from  the  thoughtless  greed  of  man,  who 
destroys  them  by  millions  while  they  are  multi- 
plying, or  before  they  have  attained  maturity.  Does 
science  indicate  the  means  of  repairing  this  wanton 
mischief? 

The  oysters  generally  spawn  from  June  to  theend 
of  September,  and  do  not  leave  their  ova  like  many 
other  marine  creatures.  They  incubate  them  on  the 
folds  of  their  coverlet,  (mantle,)  and  among  the 
lamince  of  the  bronchios,  (lungs.)  There  they  remain 
surrounded  by  mucous  matter,  necessary  to  their 
development,  and  within  which  they  pass  through 
the  embryo  state.  On  leaving  the  mother,  they  have 
a  swimming  apparatus,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  move  to  a  distance  in  search  of  solid  bodies,  to 
which  they  may  attach  themselves. 

The  oyster  is  said  to  produce  not  less  than  from 
one  to  two  millions  of  young,  so  that  the  animated 
matter  escaping  from  all  the  adults  on  a  breeding 
bank  is  like  a  thick  mist  dispersing  from  the  central 
spot  from  which  it  emanates,  and  so  scattered  by 
the  waves,  that  only  an  imperceptible  portion  re- 
mains near  the  parent  stock;  all  the  rest  is  dissi- 
pated. And  if  these  myriads  of  wandering  ani- 
malcules, borne  about  by  the  waves,  do  not  meet 
with  solid  bodies  to  which  they  may  attach  them- 
selves, their  destruction  is  certain;  for  those  which 
do  not  become  the  prey  of  the  lower  animals 
living  on  the  infusoria,  fall  at  last  into  some  place 
unsuitable  to  their  development,  and  are  frequently 
smothered  in  the  mud. 

The  time  may  come  when  we  shall  depend  for 
our  supply  of  oysters  upon  the  labours  of  the  scien- 
tific naturalist,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
generation  in  fishes,  and  is  able  to  turn  them  to 
account.  This  is  understood  at  Lake  Tusaro  (be- 
tween Cumse  and  Cape  Misenum,)  a  mud-bottomed, 
volcanic,  black,  salt  lake — the  veritable  Acheron 
of  Virgil,  in  fact.  The  whole  vicinity  has,  from  an 
unknown  period,  been  occupied  by  spaces,  gene- 
rally circular,  filled  with  stones  transplanted  thi- 
ther. These  stones  are  imitations  of  rocks,  which 
are  covered  with  oysters  from  Tarentum,  so  that 
each  of  them  forms  an  artificial  bank.  Round 
each  of  these  artificial  rocks,  generally  of  the  diam- 
eter of  from  six  to  nine  feet,  stakes  are  fastened 
so  near  each  other  as  to  inclose  the  central  space 
where  the  oysters  are.  These  stakes  are  a  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  laid  hold  of  and  removed  when  this  is  desi- 
rable. There  are  also  other  stakes  arranged  in 
long  rows,  and  bound  together  by  a  cord  by  which 
are  suspended  small  twigs  destined  to  increase  the 
number  of  moveable  pieces  awaiting  the  gathering 
season. 

f'hese  stakes  and  enclosures  are  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  this  generative  dust,  and 
supplying  it  with  points  of  attachment,  just  as  a 
swarm  of  bees  settle  in  the  bushes  which  they  meet 
with,  on  their  exit  from  the  hive.  It  does,  in  fact, 
become  fixed;  and  each  of  the  animated  particles 
of  which  it  consists  grows  so  rapidly  that  in  two  or 


three  years  it  become  edible.  In  the  work  of  M. 
Coste,  of  France,  we  see  it  stated  that  he  saw  stakes 
pulled  up  from  the  artificial  banks,  covered  with 
three  distinct  crops  of  oysters,  which  had  been  fixed 
in  about  thirty  months.  The  first  of  these  was  fit 
for  the  market.  When  the  fishing  season  has  ar- 
rived, the  stakes  and  branches  are  pulled  up,  and 
one  by  one  relieved  of  all  the  oysters  reckoned 
marketable,  and  then  replaced.  At  other  times, 
the  oysters  are  detached  by  means  of  a  hook  with 
many  branches,  without  removing  the  stakes. 

To  harvest  oysters  without  destroying  the  youno;, 
the  following  process  might  be  successfully  follow- 
ed, as  at  Tusaro  : 

Timber  work,  loaded  with  stones  at  the  base, 
might  be  made  of  many  pieces,  covered  with  stakes 
firmly  attached,  and  armed  with  iron  cramps,  &c. 
Then,  at  the  spawning  season,  these  apparata  could 
be  let  down  into  the  sea,  either  upon  or  around  the 
oyster  beds;  they  might  be  left  there  till  the  repro- 
ductive seed  had  covered  the  diff'erent  pieces ;  and 
cables,  indicated  on  the  surface  by  a  buoy,  might 
permit  them,  to  be  drawn  up  when  it  was  judged 
convenient. 

M.  Coste  says  that,  of  from  one  to  two  millions 
of  young  oysters  produced  by  an  oyster,  only  from 
ten  to  twelve  remain  attached  to  the  shells  of  their 
mother.  How  shall  these  swarming  mollusks  be 
fixed  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  instead  of  being 
scattered  on  the  waves?  We  have  only  to  deposit, 
on  sheltered  banks,  hurdles  and  stakes  still  retaining 
their  bark,  kept  at  the  bottom  by  weights,  and  laid 
flat,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  navigation.  The 
progeny  of  the  oysters,  placed  below  these,  will  rise, 
like  a  cloud  of  animated  dust,  through  the  branches 
and  the  embryos,  and  will  encrust  every  part  of  the 
apparatus.  After  remaining  on  it  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod, the  young  shell  fish  will  spontaneously  be  de- 
tached and  fall  to  the  bottom  (previously  cleaned 
by  the  drag)  like  the  seed  of  the  sower  in  the  ground, 
prepared  by  the  harrow;  and  then  the  enthusiastic 
naturalist  promises,  that  if  some  Louis  Napoleon 
will  supply  the  very  moderate  expenditure  to  be  in- 
curred, the  whole  coast  of  France  shall  be  converted 
into  a  long  chain  of  oyster-banks,  interrupted  only 
in  those  places  where  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
mud.  Oysters  shall  swarm  on  every  rock  from 
Dieppe  to  Havre,  from  Havre  to  Cherbourg,  from 
Cherbourg  to  the  depopulated  banks  of  La  Ro- 
chelle;  and  other  famed  localities  shall  resume  more 
than  their  ancient  prosperity. 

By  the  second  report  of  M.  Coste,  made  after 
a  thorough  test  of  his  theory  it  appears,  by  a  bril- 
liant result,  that  wherever  the  bottom  is  free  of  mud, 
industry,  guided  by  science,  can  create  in  the  bosom 
of  oeeans,  fertilized  by  its  care,  harvests  more  abun- 
dant than  are  yielded  by  the  land. 

M.  Coste  protests  against  beginning  oysters  fishing 
in  September,  and  recommends  that  it  be  delayed 
till  February  or  March;  because,  he  argues,  though 
in  September  spawning  be  over,  the  shells  are  cov- 
ered with  a  recently  formed  population.  The  drag 
thus  makes  havoc  of  fields  in  full  germination,  like 
a  rake  drawn  across  a  tree  in  full  blossom.  In 
March  the  greater  part  of  the  young  oysters  will  be 
detached. 

Why  may  not  the  theory  of  Coste  have  equal 
force  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  avail- 
able portion  of  our  line  of  sea  coast  be  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  oysters  by  a  mode  which  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  successful? — Ledger. 


We  are  surprised  at  the  fall  of  a  high  professor ; 
but,  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  was  gone  before ;  it  is 
only  we  that  have  now  discovered  it.  "  He  that 
despiseth  the  day  of  small  things  shall  fall  by  little 
and  little." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOCRAPHICAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  4.) 

THE  JORDAN  FAMILY.— JOSEPH  JORDAN. 

Joseph  Jordan,  the  third  son  of  Robert  Jordan, 
was  born  in  Nancemond  county,  Virginia,  in  the 
year  1695.  He  was,  says  a  memorial  concerning 
bim,  one  of  "  the  third  generation  who  have  walk- 
ed in  this  dispensation  of  Truth  his  parents 
and  grand-parents  having,  through  the  Lord's 
sustaining  virtue,  borne  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
walked  in  the  narrow  way  which  leads  to  everlast- 
ing life.  He  was  of  a  sprightly  turn  of  mind,  of 
an  affable  disposition,  and  of  a  pleasant,  even  tem- 
per, which  made  his  company  generally  acceptable, 
and  opened  the  way  for  his  associating  with  many, 
esteemed  of  the  better  sort.  But  whilst  he  walked 
in  his  own  will,  and  had  not  taken  up  the  cross  of 
Christ,  all  his  natural  gifts  and  talents,  which  made 
him  popular  amongst  men,  were  but  in  his  way  as 
to  the  one  thing  needful,  the  salvation  of  his  soul 
About  the  year  1717,  when  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  Lydia  Lancaster  and  Elizabeth  Raw- 
linson,  ministers  of  the  gospel  from  England,  visit- 
ing Virginia,  were  made  the  instruments  of  good  to 
him  and  his  younger  brother  Robert.  His  memo 
rial  says,  "  It  pleased  the  propitious  Goodness  to 
give  him  a  signal  call,  which  he,  like  Zaccheus, 
ingenuously  made  haste  and  with  joy  embraced, 
both  the  message  and  messenger  of  salvation." 
Having,  with  all  earnestness  and  with  full  purpose 
of  heart,  given  up  to  the  Divine  visitation,  he 
rapidly  grew  in  the  Truth,  and  very  soon  after, 
both  he  and  his  brother  received  a  gift  in  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

He  had  an  excellent  gift,  and  waiting  in  fervent 
exercise  upon  the  Lord,  his  alone  Qualifier  for  ser- 
vice, he  became  a  workman  who  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed.  His  manner  was  grave  and  modest,  his 
matter  well  adapted  to  those  amongst  whom  he 
laboured,  so  that  he  had  great  place  amongst  men 
of  different  denominations.  "  Many  have  been  the 
short  systems  of  divinity  which  he  declared  in 
apostolic  language."  Although  he  was  not  a 
scholar,  as  to  human  acquirements,  yet  had  he 
truly  the  tongue  of  the  learned.  He  was  "  both 
correct  and  concise  in  speaking  the  word  in  season, 
insomuch  that  sundry  persons  of  note  and  good 
judgment,  have  confessed  to  the  Truth,  and  em- 
braced the  doctrine  he  preached." 

He  suffered  persecution,  but  "  being  patient  in 
tribulation,  he  had  the  joy  of  hope  which  affords 
content  and  solace  of  mind."  In  the  year  1724 
he  went  to  Europe  on  a  religious  visit,  which  oc- 
cupied him  more  than  three  years.  In  that  time 
he  laboured  in  most  parts  of  England,  in  Ireland, 
and  some  places  in  Holland.  His  memorial  says, 
"  At  his  return,  which  was  attended  with  peace,  he 
found  his  presence  necessary,  even  in  a  temporal 
respect,  for  upon  the  death  of  his  aged  father, 
[Eighth  mo.  3d,  1728,]  he  was  constituted  father 
of  the  family,  his  brother  Robert  being  then  absent, 
M  liich  trust  he  discharged  with  good  judgment  and 
moderation.  He  was  a  steady  friend,  a  kind  neigh- 
bour, and  good  economist.  He  often  intimated 
that  he  should  not  continue  long,  wherefore  he  used 
diligence  to  set  his  house  in  order.  Some  small 
time  before  his  death,  he  visited  the  meetings  of 
Friends  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  edi- 
fied them  with  his  gift." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  week  before  his  death, 
although  very  feeble  in  body,  he  attended  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  to  which  he  belonged,  and  at 
bis  return  expressed  the  great  satisfaction  it  had 


been  to  him,  and  said  he  believed  it  would  be  the 
last  meeting  of  the  kind  he  should  ever  be  at.  It 
proved  to  be  according  to  his  impression.  He  ne- 
ver left  his  home  afterwards,  except  once  to  attend 
a  week-day  meeting  held  near  his  residence.  The 
day  before  his  death,  to  some  young  ministers,  he 
said,  "  Mind  your  gifts,  and  the  Lord  will  bless 
you,  and  you  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  church.  Be 
humble  and  obedient.  Obedience  brings  sweet 
peace.  When  you  are  at  meeting  together,  if  the 
Lord  should  favour  one  of  you  with  the  word  of  life 
to  preach  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  let  not  either 
of  the  rest  murmur  at  it,  or  be  discouraged,  but 
rather  [endeavour  inwardly  to]  labour,  [to  assist] 
him  or  her,  who  is  so  favoured.  It  may  be  this  is 
not  thy  time  to  speak.  As  thou  keeps  humbly 
waiting  on  the  Lord,  he  will,  in  his  own  time,  bring 
thee  forth  in  an  eminent  manner.  So  thou  wilt 
have  peace  in  thyself,  and  grow  in  his  grace  from 
one  degree  to  another.  Be  not  very  desirous  of 
speaking  much  at  a  time.  Some  who  are  small 
in  their  beginning,  the  Lord  makes  mighty  in  his 
own  time.  I  have  a  great  desire  there  might  be 
a  right  ministry  continued  in  the  church.  There 
are  many,  not  strictly  of  this  fold,  which  in  due 
time  the  Lord  will  bring  in.  As  you  come  to  have 
an  experience  of  the  work  of  Truth,  in  your  own 
hearts,  you  will  be  able  to  confute  them,  who 
persuade  themselves  there  is  no  living  without  sin 
in  this  world.  I  say  you  will  be  able,  from  your 
own  experience,  to  confute  them ;  then  you  will 
be  made,  in  measure,  like  the  stone  which  the  pro- 
phet Daniel  saw,  cut  out  of  the  mountain,  with- 
out hands,  which  was  able  to  break  in  pieces  all 
things  contrary  thereto.  I  am  not  in  a  condition 
to  speak  much,  neither  is  it,  I  hope,  very  need- 
ful. As  you  are  taught  of  the  Lord,  you  will  have 
cause  to  rejoice  in  him  in  whom  you  have  be- 
lieved." 

So  having  completed  his  exhortations,  and,  as  we 
believe,  finished  his  short  day's  work,  he,  in  much 
resignation  of  mind,  in  the  enjoyment  of  sweet 
peace  with  the  Lord,  departed  this  life  on  the  26th 
day  of  the  First  month,  1735,  being  forty  years  of 
age. 

Of  Robert  Jordan,  the  second,  the  brother  of 
the  above  Joseph,  an  extended  biography  has  al 
ready  appeared  in  these  biographical  sketches.  Of 
Samuel  Jordan,  probably  a  younger  brother,  I 
find  but  little  to  record,  save  that  he  was  eminent 
as  a  minister,  and  several  times  visited  Friends  in 
the  Middle  and  Northern  provinces.  One  of  the  sis- 
ters of  Robert  and  Joseph  married  Thomas  Plea- 
sants, who  was  a  valuable  minister,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter. 

(To  be  continaedj 


The  New  Light-lioiise  on  Mwot's  Ledge. — This 
structure,  which  has  just  been  completed,  is  empha- 
tically the  Eddystoue  of  America.  The  time  for 
its  construction  has  been  necessarily  extended, 
owing  to  the  very  exposed  situation  of  the  rock  on 
which  it  is  built,  which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
workmen  to  pursue  their  labours  continuously. 
Sometimes  in  an  entire  year,  the  hours  of  actual 
labour  performed  were  very  few.  It  is  said,  that 
great  credit  is  due  for  the  speedy  completion  of 
the  work  to  Capt.  B.  S.  Alexander,  corps  of  en- 
ginners  U.  S.  A.,  the  superintendent  of  the  con- 
struction. The  light-house  is  built  upon  one  of  the 
Cohasset  rocks,  or  Minot's  Ledge,  which  lie  eight 
miles  S.  E.  '>  E.  from  Boston  light,  and  six  miles 
N.  i  W.  from  Scituate  light.  There  are  fifteen 
large  rocks  comprising  the  group,  and  their  heads 
are  constantly  above  water.  Heretofore  these  rocks 
have  proved  very  dangerous  to  vessels  on  the 
coast. 


The  nearest  land  is  Scituate,  which  is  three  miles 
distant.  These  rocks  extend  from  three  and  a  half 
to  four  miles  north  and  south;  there  is  a  channel 
through  them  by  which  small  vessels  can,  in  fine 
weather,  pass.  The  water  around  the  rocks  is 
quite  deep,  varying  from  five  to  six  fathoms. 

The  work  of  building  this  light-house  was  com- 
menced in  the  summer  of  1855.  There  was  for- 
merly an  iron  pile  light-house  on  the  ledge,  which 
was  destroyed  in  a  violent  storm,  in  the  fourth 
month,  1851.  Its  place  has  been  temporarily  sup- 
plied by  a  ship  anchored  on  the  ledge,  which  dis- 
plays two  fixed  lights,  at  an  elevation  of  forty-five 
feet  from  the  sea.  There  were  3514  tons  of  rou^h 
stone  and  2357  tons  of  hammered  stone  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  light-house,  and  as  the  build- 
ing stands,  it  is  composed  of  1079  stones. 

The  tower  is  round,  and  solid  for  some  distance 
up,  and  is  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 
The  following  are  the  dimensions  : — 

ft.  in. 

Height  from  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  stone 

to  top  of  pinnacle  ....  114  1 
Height  of  focal  plane  above  the  lowest  point  96  1 
Height  of  plane  above  mean  high  water  .  84  1 
Diameter  of  third  and  first  full  course  .  30  0 
Diameter  of  twenty-second  course,  solid  part  23  6 
The  new  light  is  a  very  powerful  one,  and  may 
be  seen  at  a  great  distance. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  is  a  description,  by  the  late  Ed- 
ward Bell,  of  Blair  county,  of  the  old  continental 
flour-mill,  still  standing  at  Green  and  Company's 
forge  on  the  Little  Juniata,  and  the  only  one  of 
eight,  built  prior  to  1775,  in  the  upper  part  of  that 
beautiful  and  picturesque  valley,  now  thickly  in- 
habited. He  says,  it  was  a  curious  piece  of  ma- 
chinery when  I  first  saw  it.  The  house  was  about 
twelve  feet  high,  fourteen  feet  square,  made  of 
small  poles,  and  covered  with  clap-boards.  There 
was  neither  floor  nor  loft  in  it.  The  husk  was  made 
of  round  logs  built  into  the  wall ;  the  water  or  tub 
wheel  was  some  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  split- 
boards,  driven  into  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  made  the 
buckets.  The  shaft  had  a  gudgeon  in  the  lower  end, 
and  a  thing  they  called  a  spindle  in  the  upper  end, 
and  was  not  dressed  in  any  way  between  the  claws. 
The  stones  were  about  two  feet  four  or  six  inches 
in  diameter,  not  thick,  and  in  place  of  a  hoop  they 
had  cut  a  buttonwood-tree  that  was  hollow  and 
large  enough  to  admit  the  stones,  and  sawed  or 
cut  off  to  make  the  hoop.  The  hopper  was  made 
of  clap-boards,  and  a  hole  near  the  eye  of  the 
stone  answered  for  the  dampsil,  with  a  pin  dri^fen  in 
in  it,  which  struck  the  shoe  every  time  the  stone 
revolved.  The  meal  trough,  made  out  of  a  part  of 
a  gum,  completed  the  grinding  fixtures.  The  bolt 
ing  chest  was  about  six  feet  long,  two  and  a  half 
wide,  and  four  feet  high,  made  of  live  wood  punch- 
eons, split,  hewed,  and  jointed,  to  hold  flour,  with 
a  pair  of  deer-skins  sewed  together,  to  shut  the 
door.  There  was  not  one  ounce  of  iron  about  the 
chest  or  bolting-reel.  It  had  a  crank  or  handle 
on  one  end,  made  of  wood — the  shaft,  ribs,  and 
arms  made  of  the  same  material;  and  the  cloth 
was  Leona  muslin,  or  lining  that  looked  like  it.  Its 
capacity  must  have  been  about  as  one  to  a  thou- 
sand, compared  with  the  mills  of  the  present  age 
How  would  some  of  the  people  of  the  valley  now 
relish  bread  baked  from  flour  bolted  through  Leona 
muslin.  It  might  do  for  dyspepsia;  a  disease  not 
probably  known  in  that  day. 


There  is  nothing  that  is  able  to  appease  the  trou- 
ble of  a  wounded  conscience,  but  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus. 


THE  ERIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend.' 

SILENT  MEETINGS. 
Shall  I  give  'way  to  a  moment's  mood, 
And  speak  the  thoughts  that  have  come  to  me, 
O  God,  and  Father  and  King,  I  would 
That  all  our  lives  were  nearer  to  thee, 
That  we  were  nearer  the  only  good, 
And  the  only  peace  that  can  ever  be. 

We  are  sinners,  and  sin  is  wrong, — 

(Old  and  worn  are  the  words  I  say,) 

We  must  all  of  us  die  ere  long, 

And  our  souls  must  live  in  the  night  or  day, 

Errors  and  dangers  and  temptings  throng. 

And  there  may  be  need  to  watch  and  pray. 

Yet  here  I  will  own  what  our  life  has  been, — 
We  have  scorned  the  world  for  its  faith  in  form, 
Moored  on  a  silent  light  within, 
That  has  kept  our  life  from  every  storm, 
Till  we  hard'y  counted  that  w€  could  sin, 
Living  at  ease  in  our  own  reform. 

We  are  happy,  Father,  we  do  not  kneel, 
Poor  nor  naked,  nor  blind  nor  meek. 
With  all  the  passion  and  peace  we  feel. 
All  the  fullness, — what  shall  we  seek. 
Saving  to  thank  thee,  0  thou  reveal 
All  that  is  sinful,  and  base,  and  weak. 

And  Lord,  dear  Lord,  if  our  souls  have  strayed 
From  the  life,  and  the  light  of  the  christian  course,- 
If  the  thankful  words  we  have  sometimes  prayed, 
Be  dark  and  aimless,  and  have  no  force, 
0,  teach  us  our  need  to  be  afraid — 
Humble  our  souls  in  a  long  remorse. 

Take  from  us  all  that  has  made  us  sure, 
Let  us  feel  our  need  of  thee  all  day  long, 
Keep  us  loving,  and  make  us  pure, 
Pure  from  the  silent  human  wrong. 
For  we  know  that  the  world  shall  not  endure. 
And  the  years  of  our  trials  shall  not  be  long. 
Germantown,  Eighth  mo.,  1860. 


Selected. 

TO  AN  EARLY  PRIMROSE. 
Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sirel 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine. 

Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms. 

And  cradled  in  the  winds. 

Thee,  when  young  Spring  first  questioned, 
And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight, 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 

To  mark  his  victory.  y 

In  this  lone  vale  the  primrose  of  the  year, 
Serene  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale, 
-   Unnoticed  and  alone. 
Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  storms 
Of  chill  adversity,  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life,  she  rears  her  head. 

Obscure  and  unobserved. 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows. 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast. 

And  hardens  her  to  bear 

Serene  the  ills  of  life. 


E.  K.  While. 


Voracity  of  Ants. — Dionisio  Carli,  of  PiaceDza, 
missionary,  in  Congo,  Africa,  was  once  sick  in  bed 
while  there,  when  his  little  pet  ape  suddenly  jump- 
ed upon  his  head.  He  thought  that  some  rats  had 
probably  frightened  the  little  animal,  and  tried  to 
tranquilize  him,  when  several  negroes  shouted  to 
him  to  get  up,  because  the  ants  had  entered  the 
hou.se.  He  was  then  obliged  to  be  carried  into  the 
garden,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  for  the  ants  had 
already  commenced  crawling  on  his  feet,  and  the 
floor  of  the  room  was  covered  with  them  to  the 
height  of  one  foot.  Those  ants,  he  relates,  ate  up 
every  living  object  within  their  reach ;  and  of  one 
cow  which  was  accidentally  left  over  night  in  the 
stable,  through  which  they  passed,  nothing  but  the 
bones  were  found  the  next  morning. — Jaeger's 
HryrLh  American  Insects. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

I  think  the  excellencies  of  the  following  letter  of 
I.  Pennington's,  shine  forth  with  unusual  bright- 
ness, in  contrast  with  the  great  restlessness  and 
man's  own  righteousness  of  the  present  day: 
ponder  well  its  meaning,  weigh  its  spirit,  watch  thy 
own  heart,  and  turn  inward  and  see  if  the  teach- 
ings of  God's  Holy  Spirit  are  not  the  same  now 
that  they  were  in  1678;  and  that  all  our  devotional 
acts,  of  whatever  kind,  must  spring  immediately 
from  the  fountain-head  of  all  purity,  to  be  availing 
— and  that  all  else,  are  but  as  filthy  rags. 

"  Because  my  not  praying  in  my  family,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  professors,  seemed  to  be 
such  a  great  stumbling  to  thee,  it  sprang  up  in  my 
heart  to  render  thee  this  account  thereof.  I  did 
formerly  apply  myself  to  pray  to  the  Lord,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  believing  in  my  heart  that  it  was 
His  will  I  should  do  so.  And  this  was  my  condi- 
tion then :  sometimes  I  felt  the  living  spring  open, 
and  the  true  child  breathe  towards  the  Father  ;  at 
other  times  I  felt  a  deadness,  a  dryness,  a  barren- 
ness, and  only  a  speaking  and  striving  of  the  natu- 
ral part,  which  I  even  then  felt  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  Lord,  nor  did  profit  my  soul ;  but,  appre- 
hending it  to  be  a  duty,  I  durst  not  but  apply  my- 
self thereto.  Since  that  time,  since  the  Lord  bath 
again  been  pleased  to  raise  up  what  he  had  formerly 
begotten  iu  me,  and  began  to  feed  it  by  the  pure 
giving  forth  of  that  breath  of  life  which  begat  it, 
(which  is  the  bread  that  comes  down  daily  to  it,  as 
the  Lord  pleaseth  freely  to  dispense  it,)  the  Lord 
hath  shown  me  that  prayer  is  his  gift  to  the  child 
which  he  begets ;  and  that  it  stands  not  in  the 
will,  or  the  time,  or  understanding,  or  affectionate 
part  of  the  creature,  but  in  his  own  begetting,  which 
he  first  breathes  upon,  and  then  it  breathes  again 
towards  him ;  and  that  he  worketh  this  at  his  own 
pleasure,  and  no  time  can  be  set  him  when  he  shall 
breathe  and  when  he  shall  not  breathe,  and  that 
when  he  breathes,  then  is  the  time  of  prayer,  then 
is  the  time  of  moving  towards  him,  and  following 
him  who  draws. 

"  So  that  all  my  times,  and  all  my  duties,  and 
all  my  graces,  and  all  my  hopes,  and  all  my  re- 
freshments, and  all  my  ordinances,  are  in  His 
hand  who  is  the  spring  of  my  life,  and  conveys, 
preserves,  and  increases  life  of  his  own  good  plea- 
sure. 

"  I  freely  confess,  all  my  religion  stands  in  wait- 
ing on  the  Lord,  for  the  riches  of  his  Spirit,  and  in 
returning  back  to  the  Lord,  (by  his  own  Spirit, 
and  in  the  virtue  of  his  own  life,)  that  which  he 
pleaseth  to  bestow  on  me.  And  I  have  no  faith, 
no  hope,  no  love,  no  peace,  no  joy,  no  ability  to 
anything,  no  refreshment  in  anything,  but  as  I  find 
his  living  breath  beginning,  his  living  breath  con- 
tinuing, his  living  breath  answering,  and  perform- 
ing what  it  caliS  for — so  that  I  am  become  exceed- 
ing poor  and  miserable,  save  in  what  the  Lord 
pleaseth  to  be  to  me  by  his  own  free  grace,  and 
for  his  own  name's  sake,  and  in  rich  mercy.  And 
if  I  have  tasted  anything  of  the  Lord's  goodness, 
sweeter  than  ordinary,  niy  heart  is  willing,  so  far 
as  he  pleaseth,  faithfully  to  point  others  to  the 
same  spring ;  and  not  discourage  the  least  sim- 
plicity and  true  desire  after  God  in  them.  But, 
when  they  have  lost  the  true  living  Child,  and 
another  thing  is  got  up  in  its  stead,  (which,  though 
it  may  bear  its  image  to  the  eye  of  flesh,  yet  is  not 
the  same  thing  in  the  sight  of  God  ;)  and  where 
this  nourisheth  itself  by  praying,  reading,  medi- 
tating, or  any  other  such  like  thing,  feeding  the 
carnal  part  with  such  a  kind  of  knowledge  from 
scripture,  as  the  natural  understanding  may  gather 
and  grow  rich  by;  this,  in  love  and  faithfulness  to 
the  Lord,  and  to  souls,  I  cannot  but  testify  against 


wherever  I  find  it,  as  the  Lord  draweth  forth  my 
spirit  to  bear  its  testimony.  And  this  I  know 
from  the  Lord,  to  be  the  general  state  of  professors 
at  this  day  ;  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  departed  from 
them,  and  they  are  joined  to  another  spirit,  as 
deeply  as  ever  the  Jews  were;  and  that  their 
prayers,  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  preach- 
ing, and  duties,  and  ordinances,  are  as  loathsome 
to  the  Lord,  as  ever  the  Jews'  incense  and  sacri- 
fices were.  And  this  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  con- 
cerning them — Ye  must  come  out  of  your  know- 
ledge, into  the  feeling  of  an  inward  principle  of  life, 
if  ever  ye  be  restored  to  the  true  unity  with  God, 
and  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  him  again.  Ye  must 
come  out  of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  ye  have 
gathered  from  the  Scriptures,  into  a  feeling  of  the 
thing  there  written  of,  as  it  pleaseth  the  Lord  to 
open  and  reveal  them,  in  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart.  This  is  it  ye  are  to  wait  for  from  the  Lord  ; 
and  not  to  boast  of  your  present  state,  as  if  ye 
were  not  backslidden  from  him,  and  had  not  entered 
into  league  with  another  spirit;  which  keeps  up  the 
image  of  what  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  once  formed 
in  you,  but  without  the  true,  pure,  fresh  life." 

Preserving  Shingles  on  Roofs. — The  following 
article  we  copy  from  the  Rural  Intelligencer ,  as 
worthy  of  attention  by  those  who  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  roofs  of  their  habitations  and  buildings. 

Some  paint  roof-shingles  after  they  are  laid. 
This  makes  them  rot  sooner  than  they  otherwise 
would.  Some  paint  the  courses  as  they  are  laid  ; 
this  is  a  great  preservative,  if  each  shingle  is  paint- 
ed the  length  of  three  courses.  But  about  as  sure 
a  way  to  preserve  shingles,  and  that  with  little  or 
no  expense,  is  a  mode  recommended  in  a  letter  to 
us  by  David  Hunter,  of  Clinton,  on  the  23d  of  Se- 
cond month  last.  We  republish  so  much  of  his 
letter  as  relates  to  this  subject,  in  hopes  that  it  may 
be  of  service  to  many  of  our  readers  : 

"  There  is  one  thing  more  that  nearly  all  people 
know,  if  they  would  only  attend  to  it;  that  is,  to 
sprinkle  slaked  lime  on  the  roofs  of  their  buildings 
on  rainy  days.  Put  it  on  considerably  thick,  so  as 
to  make  the  roof  look  white,  and  you  will  never  be 
troubled  with  moss  ;  and  if  the  shingles  are  cover- 
ed ever  so  thick  with  moss,  by  putting  the  lime  on 
twice,  it  will  take  all  the  moss  off,  and  leave  the 
roof  white  and  clean,  and  will  look  almost  as  well 
as  if  it  had  been  painted.  It  ought  ib  be  done  once 
a  year,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  shingles  will  last 
almost  twice  as  long  as  they  will  to  let  the  roof  all 
grow  over  with  moss.  I  tried  it  on  the  back  part  of 
my  house,  ten  years  ago,  when  the  shingles  were 
all  covered  over  with  moss,  and  they  appeared  to 
be  nearly  rotten.  I  gave  the  roof  a  heavy  coat  of 
lime,  and  have  followed  it  nearly  every  year  since 
then,  and  the  roof  is  better  now  than  it  was  then ; 
and,  to  all  appearance,  if  I  follow  ray  hand,  it  will 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  longer.  The  shingles  have 
been  on  the  roof  over  thirty  years.  There  is  no 
more  risk  about  sparks  catching  on  the  roof  than 
on  a  newly  shingled  roof.  Those  that  do  not  have 
lime  near  by,  can  use  good  strong  wood  ashes,  and 
these  will  answer  a  very  good  purpose  to  the  same 
end." 


This  is  tlie  end  of  the  testimony  of  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ  Jesus,  that  we  may 
all  come  to  partake  of  his  life,  and  that  by  par- 
taking of  it,  we  may  live  upon  it,  and  being  made 
alive  to  him,  we  shall  then  be  made  able  to  serve 
him ;  then  shall  we  be  enabled  to  worship  him,  to 
glorify  him,  and  to  declare  of  his  glory,  and  of  his 
power,  and  of  his  wisdom,  and  of  his  goodness  to 
tliosethat  are  strangers  to  him. —  Robert  Barclay. 
1688. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  "  word  to  Ziou's  mourners,"  in  the  fifty- 
first  number  of  the  last  volume  of  The  Friend,  has 
produced  a  feeling  of  sympathy,  which  seems  to 
call  for  expression.  Under  an  appreciation  of  the 
prompting  to  such  a  communication,  the  hearts  of 
many  of  its  readers  have  doubtless  been  struck 
with  a  view  of  its  timely  fitness,  as  an  incitement 
to  patience  and  faithfulness,  affording  evidence  of 
an  afi'ectionate  concern  for  the  general  welfare. 
As  such,  it  recommends  itself  to  thoughtful  and 
serious  perusal,  especially  by  those  whose  faith 
may  have  been  greatly  tried,  so  as  to  cause  them 
at  times  to  waver  in  doubt,  respecting  a  continua- 
tion of  those  requirements  by  which  our  worthy 
forefathers  were  led  into  great  simplicity  and 
plainness  of  language,  dress,  and  demeanoui',  and 
out  of  a  worldly  conformity  in  respect  to  worship, 
ministry  and  prayer,  and  every  other  religious 
performance. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  sorrowful  innovations  of 
latter  time,  and  their  fearful  encouragement,  caus- 
ing lamentation  and  mourning,  many,  doubtless, 
have  been  led  to  inquire,  with  the  prophet,  "What 
shall  be  the  end  of  these  things  V  and  the  reply 
given  to  him  may  now  be  applicable;  "Many  shall 
be  purified,  and  made  white,  and  tried ;  but  the 
wicked  shall  do  wickedly."  Though  many  may 
be  scattered  from  the  fold  of  safety,  in  this  day  of 
great  trial  and  weakness,  yet  the  Lord  will  pre- 
serve those  whose  eye  is  kept  single  to  his  truth 
and  honour,  not  seeking  the  exaltation  or  gratifica- 
tion of  self,  either  in  opposing  or  encouraging  evil ; 
but  being  "  faithful  to  the  Truth,  and  against 
error,  in  that  living  upright  zeal  which  is  of  the 
Lord's  own  begetting ;  in  the  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness of  Christ ;  not  mistaking  the  forward  runnings 
and  willings  of  the  creature,  for  his  putting  forth." 

In  keeping  near  to  the  Truth,  minding  its  point- 
ings and  restraints,  were  our  worthy  predecessors 
preserved  from  harm  or  offence,  in  times  of  suffer- 
ing and  trial,  such  as  we  of  the  present  day  know 
little  or  nothing  of.  Their  minds  being  "  kept  in- 
ward with  the  Lord,  in  a  watchful  frame,  they 
were  favoured  to  see  and  shun  the  snares  of  the 
enemy,"  not  being  terrified  by  his  roarings,  or  se- 
duced by  his  specious  wiles,  into  licentiousness  or 
vanity,  over-zeal,  or  lukewarniness ;  but  were  pre- 
served in  purity  and  moderation,  adorning  the  doc- 
trine of  God  their  Saviour.  Thus  were  they,  and 
are  some  even  now,  kept  from  those  extremes  into 
which  the  spirit  of  error  doth  lead  ;  patiently  con- 
tinuing in  well  doing,  not  taking  offence  because 
of  suffering  or  trial ;  but  patiently  enduring,  "  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,"  and  is  still  waiting 
to  be  gracious  to  his  church  and  people. 

The  faithfulness  and  reward  of  many,  whose 
names  might  be  mentioned,  as  standing  firm  in 
tlieir  opposition  to  the  workings  of  the  spirit  of 
enmity,  in  any  direction,  or  under  any  covering, 
should  indeed  incite  t(s  to  greater  watchfulness  and 
care,  lest  we  be  led  to  err  on  one  hand  or  the  other, 
and  fail  of  the  great  recompense  of  reward  pro- 
mised to  the  righteous. 

Eighth  mo.  28th,  18G0. 

English  Opinion  about  the  Slave-  Trade  in 
Anterica. — The  London  Star,  the  special  organ  of 
the  liberal  pnrty  in  England,  dei'cnds  the  United 
States  Government  from  complicity  in  tlie  slave- 
trade,  charged  by  the  Times,  and  then  turns  upon 
the  English  Government  with  some  facts  which  the 
Times  ought  to  have  meditated  and  to  have  made 
some  allowance  for  : 

"  But  then  England  is  accused  of  insinceritj'  and 
liypocrisy  in  this  question,  and  in  the  United  States 
Senate  lanrfuage  is  uttered,  which  had  better  have 


been  left  unspoken.  Yet  it  is  not  for  us  too  warmly 
to  resent  it.  Of  the  unselfishness,  sincerity,  and 
pure  humanity  of  the  British  people  on  this  sub- 
ject, no  man,  we  believe,  either  in  Europe  or 
America,  entertains  a  shadow  of  doubt.  But  the 
arrangements,  under  which  our  African  squadron 
act,  together  with  other  circumstances,  are  such 
as  not  unnaturally  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
other  motives  in  the  government  than  the  desire  to 
suppress  the  trade  simply.  When  it  is  pointed  out 
that  those  negroes  which  are  captured  by  British 
cruisers,  are  not  returned  to  Africa,  but  are  turned, 
on  the  contrary,  to  valuable  use  for  the  interests 
of  British  colonies,  what  have  we  to  answer  ?  It 
is  notorious  to  all  the  world  that  labour  is  so  much 
wanted  in  Jamaica,  that  the  planters  there  would 
be  willing  and  anxious  to  revive  the  slave-trade, 
if  they  could,  and  are  actually  carrying  on  a  trade 
in  coolies,  which  is  a  slave-trade  under  another 
name.  Well,  why  should  the  British  Government 
expose  itself  to  misrepresentation,  by  taking  cap- 
tured negroes  to  Jamaica  ?  An  American,  whose 
nation  cannot  possibly  derive  any  advantage  from 
capturing  slave-ships  and  their  cargoes,  may  be 
allowed  to  ask  whether  the  negroes  taken  by  the 
British  cruisers,  are  captured  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  slave-trade,  or  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  British  West  India  planters.  As  the 
British  ofiicers  receive  £5  a  head  for  all  captured, 
too,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  their  interest  rather  to 
allow  cargoes  to  be  shipped,  than  to  prevent  the 
slavers  from  taking  them  on  board.  But  the  chief 
blot  in  the  arrangement  is  the  carrying  of  them  to 
British  possessions,  where  labour  is  wanted,  and 
where  they  are  not  landed  as  freemen,  but  under 
obligations  to  work.  Add  to  this,  that  the  British 
Government,  to  which  Spain  has  bound  herself 
over  and  over  again  to  put  down  the  trade  to  Cuba, 
and  which  has  actually  paid  Spain  immense  sums 
of  money  as  a  consideration  for  such  suppression, 
does  nothing  to  exact  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty 
from  the  Court  of  Madrid.  This  is  unaccountable. 
The  trade  is  carried  on  notoriously  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Spain,  the  great  functionaries  of  whose 
government,  and  members  of  whose  royal  family, 
make  immense  fortunes  out  of  it.  Why  does  not 
the  British  Government  insist  on  the  execution  of 
this  treaty  ?  By  doing  so,  it  would  be  doing  more 
to  end  the  trade  in  African  slaves,  than  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  British 
and  United  States  squadrons  united  ;  but,  if  in- 
surmountable obstacles,  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
interpose  in  the  way  of  this,  why  not  cease  appro- 
priating the  captured  negroes  to  our  own  use,  and 
so  remove  from  our  arrangements  that  which  leaves 
our  motives  naturally  open  to  the  suspicion  of  those 
to  whom  a  thoughtless  or  mischievous  section  of 
our  press  and  politicians  never  omit  an  opportunity 
of  unjustifiably  denouncing  as  favourable  to  the 
slave-trade  ?" 


Bralmiin  Cattle  in  the  Southern  States. — One 
of  our  neighbours,  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  the  importation  of  foreign  breeds  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  writes  us  a  note  that  seems  to  us  to  contain 
some  useful  sutrgestions.  lie  savs  that  Brahmin 
cattle  were  first  introduced  into  the  United  States 
about  ten  years  ago,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
mule,  had  to  work  their  way  into  the  good  graces 
of  our  people,  by  positive  proof  of  their  real  value. 
There  are  no  cattle,  he  maintains,  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  which  render  a  profit  to  the  holder  equal 
to  these.  England  may  boast  of  her  Durhams, 
Devons,  Ayrshircs,  Aldcrncys,  &c.,  and  there  is  no 
question  that,  with  high  feeding,  the  English  have 
brought  their  favourites  to  perfection,  as  fat  cattle. 
The  Brahmins,  for  active  work,  our  friend  consid- 


ers to  be  equalled  only  by  that  noble  animal,  the 
horse  ;  while  for  the  quantity  of  meat  they  yield, 
they  are  superior  to  the  Durham,  and  their  milk, 
for  butter,  is  fully  equal  in  richness  to  the  Alder- 
ney,  or  Brittany,  as  some  call  them.  Our  corres- 
pondent thinks  the  Brahmin  cattle  to  be  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  Southern  climate ;  and  he 
expresses  the  hope  that  some  of  our  planters,  who 
have  experience  in  the  use  of  this  particular  stock, 
will  be  kind  enough  to  lay  before  the  public  the 
results  of  that  experience,  especially  in.  the  accli- 
mation of  this  useful  animal. — N.  O.  Picayune. 

The  knowledge  and  clearness  bought  by  suffer- 
ing, are  generally  worth  what  they  cost. 


THS  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  15,  1860. 


The  present  condition  of  the  world  is  calculated, 
we  think,  to  impress  every  reflecting  mind  with 
feelings  of  seriousness,  and  to  encourage  anticipa- 
tions of  impending  changes,  that  naturally  awaken 
more  or  less  anxiety,  and  invite  to  a  more  fervent 
and  practical  reliance  upon  the  great  Disposer  of 
events,  who  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  children 
of  men. 

The  unreasoning  antipathy  or  ferocious  enmity 
that  formerly  so  generally  pervaded  each  people 
towards  every  other,  have  now  been  mostly  laid 
aside  ;  or  at  least,  they  are  not  allowed  to  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  conduct  and  intercourse  of 
civihzed  nations.  Commerce,  and  more  widely  dif- 
fused knowledge,  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
the  unity  of  man's  interest,  however  politically 
separated,  and  in  eradicating  many  of  the  national 
prejudices  that  so  long  and  so  potently  tended  to 
embroil  nations  in  contests,  destructive  to  their 
moral  and  material  well-being.  The  precepts  of 
the  benign  religion  of  Christ,  are  yet,  very  far 
from  being  admitted  by  mankind  generally  to  re- 
gulate their  every-day  life  ;  but  we  believe  it  may 
be  safely  asserted,  that  the  number  of  its  sincere 
disciples  is  much  larger  than  ever  before ;  while  it 
is  obvious  that  it  has  triumphed  over  many  false 
principles  that  were  once  arrayed  in  its  supposed 
support,  by  cruel  persecution,  and  subverted  not  a 
few  superstitions,  once  fostered  among  those  who 
professed  to  be  the  alone  true  church. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  that,  in 
the  progress  of  improvement,  light  has  penetrated 
to  a  depth  in  parts  of  the  human  family,  where, 
half  a  century  ago,  there  seemed  little  or  no  sensi- 
ble evidence  of  the  presence  of  its  faintest  ray ; 
and  the  expansion  it  is  producing  even  there,  is 
challenoinii  the  attention  of  all ;  and  awakening 
the  fears  of  many,  who,  in  their  political  and  so- 
cial position,  stand  above  the  class  just  feeling  its 
influence.  The  difierent  nations  of  Europe  appear 
to  be  continually  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense  and 
expectancy,  each  apprehending  some  outbreak, 
within  its  own  borders  or  those  of  its  neighbours, 
which  must  bring  antagonistic  classes  and  princi- 
ples into  collision,  and  light  up  an  "  irrepressible 
conflict,"  that  will  finally  break  down  long-estab- 
lislied  assumptions  of  hereditary  superiority,  and 
place  within  the  reach  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  those  rights  and  privileges  which  are  theirs 
by  an  inalienable  title,  but  of  which  they  have 
been  cheated  and  forcibly  deprived,  by  an  usurped 
power  and  rank,  claimed  to  be  held  by  divine 
right,  and  justified  upon  the  ground  of  popular 
ijiuorance  and  dc<:radation,  which  themselves  have 
mainly  contributed  to  produce  and  foster.  There 
'is  just  cause  to  fear  for  the  consequences  that  may 
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attend  the  migthy  upheaval ;  for  though  the  per- 
ception of  these  masses  is  so  far  improved  that 
they  are  rousing  to  a  consciousness  of  the  false 
position  they  occupy,  and  have  begun  the  struggle 
for  rights,  which,  they  are  sensible,  possess  intrin- 
sic value,  and  were  designed  for  their  enjoyment, 
yet  they  see  but  as  "  through  a  glass  darkly,"  and 
know  not  how  rightly  to  attain,  or  properly  to  esti- 
mate those  rights,  when  placed  within  their  reach. 

The  power  of  the  Turk  is  fast  waning  ;  and 
though  the  Sultan  still  sits  upon  his  tottering  throne 
at  Constantinople,  it  cannot  be  concealed  even 
from  his  own  fanatic  subjects,  that  he  is  the  mere 
agent  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe ;  and  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  he  must  evacuate  the  pro- 
vinces he  has,  for  centuries,  held  on  that  continent 
and  open  his  dominions  in  Asia  to  the  uninter- 
rupted advances  of  christian  civilization.  The 
purposes  for  which  the  Mohammedan  hordes  were 
permitted  by  Divine  Providence,  to  flaunt  their 
victorious  crescent  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
fairest  countries  of  the  earth,  have  doubtless  been 
mainly  accomplished,  and  the  signs  of  the  times 
seem  clearly  to  indicate,  that  the  organization  of 
the  bold  imposture  and  heartless  tyranny  it  has 
ever  symbolized,  is  about  to  be  broken  and  de- 
stroyed. 

It  has  long  been  obvious,  that  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  Pontifl",  were  slowly,  but 
surely  fading  away;  the  effect  of  the  "deadly 
wound"  received  through  the  reformation ;  but  by 
his  recent  futile  bull  of  excommunication  against 
Victor  Emanuel,  Pius  Ninth  has  conclusively  shown 
that  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican  has  lost  all  its 
terrors,  and  that  however  much  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  remain  among  the  nations,  over  which 
Papistry  has  for  centuries  exercised  its  baleful  in- 
fluence, light  and  knowledge  have  made  sufficient 
inroads  upon  their  deep  and  long-brooding  dark- 
ness, to  emancipate  them  from  the  degrading  thral- 
dom heretofore  attendant  upon  a  belief,  that  their 
temporal  and  eternal  well  being,  were  in  the  keep- 
ing of  one  fallible  man,  and  could  be  blasted  at 
any  time  by  his  malediction.  But  while  suffering 
from  the  deceit  and  cruelty,  the  hatred  of  liberty, 
and  opposition  to  general  educational  improve- 
ment, that  characterize  the  pretended  vicar  of 
Christ,  his  advisers  and  abettors,  and  mark  with 
peculiar  atrocities  the  efforts  made  and  making  to 
suppress  the  rising  tide  of  popular  improvement ; 
there  is  danger  of  the  common  people  of  Italy  learn- 
ing to  regard  all  religion  as  a  cunningly  devised 
fable,  contrived  and  enforced  by  their  superiors  in 
rank,  to  exalt  themselves  and  secure  their  own  in- 
terests, at  the  expense  of  their  dupes. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  on  our  own  country,  we  see 
a  condition  of  things,  which  while  giving  hope  of 
a  still  more  enlarged  extension  of  liberal  and  en- 
lightened principles,  is  yet  well  calculated  to  awaken 
fears  and  anxious  forbodings.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  various  resources  of  the  country  ;  the 
enormous  increase  of  population,  and  extension  of 
State  and  Territorial  government,  that  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  half  century;  together  with 
the  multiplication  of  periodical  literature,  and  the 
system  of  common  school  education  organized  in 
nearly  all  the  free  States,  are  perhaps  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  any  other  nation.  Freed 
from  the  turbulence  and  privation  of  such  oppressed 
classes  of  citizens  as  are  affitatino-  the  t/overnments 
of  Europe;  exempted  froiu  the  euormous  expendi- 
tures there  required  for  payment  of  immense  stand- 
ing armies,  and  numerous  wide  spread  fleets  ;  with 
abundant  harvests,  rich  mines  of  iron,  coal,  and  the 
precious  metals ;  a  world-wide  aud  lucrative  com- 
merce, and  freedom  to  enjoy  all  the  bles.sings  thus 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  them ;  the  people  of  these 


United  States  would  seem  to  be  possessed  with 
every  mundane  requisite  for  universal  comfort  and 
happiness ;  aud,  making  the  profession  of  religion 
they  do,  to  have  little  or  nothing  more  to  ask  for, 
but  grateful  and  humble  hearts.  But  there  are 
prevalent  vices,  easily  discovered,  that  taint  the 
domestic  circle,  bringing  trouble  and  distress  into 
the  homes  of  thousands ;  and  there  are  national 
sins  of  a  dark  dye,  involving  all  classes,  more  or 
less,  in  responsibility,  and  jeoparding,  if  they  do  not 
marr,  the  peace  of  all,  by  the  evil  passions  they 
foment,  the  agitation  and  commotion  they  produce 
and  aggravate,  and  the  fearful  punishment  they 
threaten.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  liv- 
ing under  a  free  and  mild  government ;  we  are  so 
uniformly  sensible  of  its  existence  and  its  power, 
only  from  the  protection  and  safety  it  affords  in  all 
our  religious  and  civil  relations,  that  we  are  apt  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  of  course  ;  forget- 
ting that,  under  the  blessing  of  an  overruling  Pro- 
vidence, it  is  the  elaborate  construction  of  the  wis- 
dom and  virtue  of  a  generation  that  has  passed 
away  from  among  us ;  and  that  to  preserve  it  un- 
injured, and  perpetuate  the  liberty,  security  and 
comfort  it  is  designed  to,  and  has  heretofore  con- 
ferred, we  must  be  grateful  receivers  of  our  mani- 
fold blessings,  and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  our  lives, 
strive  to  promote  and  diffuse  the  moral  rectitude 
and  practical  regard  for  the  requirements  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  are  essential  to  the  existence  and 
enjoyment  of  free  institutions.  But,  while  arro- 
gating great  superiority  as  a  free  people,  we  are 
unblushingly  permitting  unjust  governments  and 
oppressive  laws,  to  crush  out  the  rights  of  the  poor, 
aud  place  the  persons  and  the  lives  of  an  innocent 
though  ignorant  people,  at  the  mercy  of  hard- 
hearted and  arbitrary  men.  Instead  of  regarding 
slavery  as  a  deplorable  evil,  to  be  eradicated  as 
speedily  as  the  interests  of  the  enslaved  would 
justify — as  did  the  statesmen  of  the  revolution — 
long  indulged  indolence,  and  love  of  the  gold  sla- 
very produces,  have  blinded  the  eyes,  aud  hardened 
the  hearts  of  so  many,  that  it  is  now  claimed  to 
be  an  institution  of  the  Almighty,  guaranteed  un- 
limited expansion  by  the  constitution  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  African  slave-trade  advocated  as  a 
mission  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  to  the  dark 
coloured  children  of  that  benighted  land. 

It  was  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most-popular 
statesmen  that  America  has  ever  produced — him- 
self a  slave-holder — that  one  of  the  most  fearful 
evils  of  slavery,  is  its  invariable  tendency  to  call 
forth  and  inflame  in  the  master,  the  worst  passions 
of  the  human  heart;  and  in  the  reckless  course  ad- 
vocated, and  the  violent  measures  pursued  by 
many  of  the  hot-headed  defenders  of  this  iniqui- 
tous system  at  the  present  time,  there  is  ample 
and  fearful  evidence  of  its  truth.  From  this  cause 
proceed  the  flerce  sectional  excitement,  aud  deter- 
mined party  hostility,  which  now  characterizes  the 
political  movements  in  the  South,  while  the  North, 
angered  by  the  threats  and  taunts  it  has  long  re- 
ceived, seems  determined,  in  like  spirit,  to  assert 
and  enforce  the  power  derived  from  its  numerical 
superiority  ;  thus  arraying  one  portion  of  the  Union 
against  the  other,  in  bitter  conflict,  and  threatening 
to  rend  assunder  the  bands  that  hold  us  together 
as  one  people.  Unprincipled  men,  greedy  of  place 
and  power,  are  employing  the  talents  and  oppor- 
tunities they  possess,  in  stimulating  the  passions  of 
the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their 
party  measures;  and  this,  in  communities  where 
the  fear  of  servile  insurrection  must  always,  more 
or  less,  exist,  has  naturally  intensified  the  excite- 
ment, until,  in  many  places,  not  merely  the  "  mob," 
but  men  occupying  respectable  positions  in  society, 
are  ready  to  disregard  all  law  and  justice  in  order 


to  remove  their  supposed  dangers,  or  to  revenge 
themselves  on  those  they  suspect  to  be  their  enemies. 

Thus  party  spirit  and  sectional  strife  run  high, 
threatening  the  most  serious  results;  while  all 
parts  of  our  country  are  deservedly  chafed  and 
disquieted  on  account  of  this  enormous  national  sin, 
for  which  the  whole  people  are  more  or  less  re- 
sponsible. For,  though  slavery  in  the  respective 
States  is  placed  beyond  reach  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that 
had  the  citizens  of  the  free  States  maintained  a 
continued  protest  against  it,  in  all  its  branches,  in 
a  christian  spirit,  acting  in  accordance  with  that 
protest — which  it  was  their  duty  to  do — both  indi- 
vidually, and  through  the  legislative  power  that 
speaks  the  will  of  the  people  of  each  State,  slavery 
would  either  have  come  to  an  end  ere  this,  or  been 
in  a  fair  way  for  extinguishment  throughout  the 
whole  country.  But  iustead  of  acting  thus,  the 
people  generally  have  willingly  and  knowingly  con- 
sented to  the  policy  and  the  demands  of  the  slave  in- 
terest, and  they  are  not  now  fondly  to  imagine  that 
they  can  make  the  peculiar  form  of  our  govern- 
ment, a  scape-goat  for  their  folly  and  their  crimes. 

The  circumstances  to  which  we  have  thus  briefly 
alluded,  illustrate  the  observation  we  made  in  the 
beginning  of  our  remarks,  that  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  world  is  calculated  to  impress  every  re- 
flecting mind  with  feelings  of  seriousness.  The 
period  is  big  with  events  that  portend  extraordi- 
nary changes,  near  at  hand  ;  and  amid  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  conflict  which  truth  is  everywhere 
waging  with  error,  there  are  occasional  inroads  of 
the  latter,  upon  ground  long  since  conquered  by 
the  former,  that  involve  the  battle-field  in  dark- 
ness and  gloom,  and  sadden  and  discourage  the 
heart  of  the  combatant  for  the  right  and  the 
true.  But  he  has  studied  the  eventful  page  of  the 
history  of  his  race  to  little  purpose,  who  has  not 
marked  therein,  the  finger  of  the  Almighty  direct- 
ing ultimate  results ;  and  learned  that,  amid  the 
confusion  and  strife  of  contending  parties  and 
principles.  He  withdraws  not  his  controlling  hand, 
and  by  the  force  of  his  inscrutable  counsel,  often 
causes  the  most  adverse  actions,  and  most  un- 
worthy instruments,  to  accomplish  his  own  purposes. 

The  mutations  in  society  and  the  revolutions  of 
States,  are  the  results  of  laws  that  are  in  them- 
selves unalterable  and  harmonious.  Departures 
from  that  which  is  right,  whether  in  individuals  or 
nations,  must  be  followed  by  loss  and  suffering ; 
and  in  bringing  them  back  to  the  position  they 
were  designed  to  occupy,  Infinite  Wisdom  often 
employs  agents  comparatively  contemptible,  and 
causes  the  most  unpromising  circumstances  to  work 
together  for  their  good.  As  in  the  setting  up  of 
the  church  of  his  new  covenant,  He  chose  the  fool- 
ish things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise;  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things 
that  are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the  world, 
and  things  that  are  despised,  and  things  that  are 
not,  to  bring  to  naught  things  that  are;  so  now, 
although  those  who  occupy  places  of  authority,  and 
many  who  are  gifted  with  great  intellectual  power, 
may  defy  and  oppose  the  principles  and  precepts 
which  that  covenant  enjoins.  He  will,  either  in 
judgment  or  in  mercy,  overrule  their  mightiest 
etforts,  and  extend  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son, 
in  a  way  that  shall  manifest  the  insignificance  of 
human  greatness,  and  display  the  shallowness  of 
man's  boasted  abilities. 

But  let  none  presume  upon  this  acknowledged 
controlling  providence  of  the  Almighty,  educing  good 
from  evil.  Though  He  has  wrought,  aud  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  work,  until  He  has  given  to  thj 
Piiuce  of  Peace  the  heathen  for  an  inheritance, 
aud  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  a  posses- 
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sion,  yet  does  He  hold  every  one  of  us  to  a  strict 
accountability  for  our  thoughts,  words  and  actions. 
To  each  one  is  applicable  his  injunction  to  the 
kings  and  judges  of  the  earth  by  the  royal 
Psalmist,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  loudly  ad- 
monish us  all  to  hear  and  obey  it :  "  Be  wise  now, 
therefore,  0  ye  kings,  be  instructed  ye  judges  of 
the  earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice 
with  trembling.  Kiss  the  Son  lest  he  be  angry, 
and  ye  perish  from  the  way  when  his  wrath  is 
kindled  but  a  little.  Blessed  are  all  they  that  put 
their  trust  in  him." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  31st  ult. 

Advices  from  Genoa  to  the  29th,  state  that  a  council 
of  generals  of  the  Neapolitan  army  have  resolved  to  ad- 
vise the  King  to  leave.  It  is  also  rumored  that  the  of- 
ficers of  the  army  and  navy  have  tendered  their  resig- 
nations en  masse  to  the  King. 

The  London  Post  says,  the  Neapolitan  government 
has  offered  Garibaldi  the  territory  of  Naples,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  capital. 

The  Neapolitan  funds  had  fallen  ten  per  cent. 

Garibaldi  had  met  with  additional  successes  in  Cala- 
bria, and  had  been  proclaimed  Dictator. 

The  English  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  28th. 

The  Queen's  speech  says  the  relations  of  England  with 
the  foreign  powers  were  friendly  and  satisfactory.  She 
trusts  there  is  no  danger  of  an  interruption  of  the  gene- 
ral peace  of  Europe.  She  believes  that  if  the  Italian 
people  of  Italy  are  left  to  themselves,  they  will  settle 
their  own  difficulties.  She  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
independence  of  Switzerland  will  be  maintained.  She 
laments  the  atrocities  committed  in  Syria,  and  signifies 
her  willingness  to  concur  with  the  other  powers  to  re- 
establish order  there. 

The  latest  despatches  report  that  the  royalists  have 
been  defeated  in  Calabria. 

It  was  reported  at  Paris  on  the  29th,  that  the  King 
of  Naples  had  left  on  the  previous  evening  in  the  frigate 
Strombli,  and  that  the  Piedmontese  occupied  the  Nea- 
politan forts.    This  rumor  has  not  been  confirmed. 

Disturbances  at  Naples  were  imminent.  Appeals  to 
the  people  to  revolt  were  publicly  distributed  in  the  city. 

The  Neapolitan  Minister  of  War  and  General  Basco 
had  left  Naples  for  Calabria,  with  six  battalions,  as  rein- 
forcements. 

It  was  said  that  the  Pope  is  ready  to  agree  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Italian  confederation. 

The  French  Emperor,  in  a  speech  at  Lyons,  condemn- 
ed the  unjust  distrust  abroad,  and  declared  that  nothing 
should  make  him  deviate  from  the  path  of  justice  and 
moderation.  His  sole  desire  was  to  advance  the  general 
interests  of  France,  and  he  urged  the  people  to  give  their 
attention  to  works  of  peace.  He  was  determined  that 
with  divine  assistance,  France  should  not  degenerate 
under  his  dynasty. 

The  pacific  nature  of  this  speech  of  the  Emperor  had 
caused  an  advance  in  tlie  French  funds. 

Tlie  Paris  Constitutionnel  publishes  an  article,  stating 
that  the  relations  between  France  and  Austria  are  ex- 
cellent, and  congratulating  Austria  on  the  reform  ten- 
dency of  its  administration. 

An  imperial  decree  had  been  issued,  opening  the 
French  ports  for  the  admission,  duty  free,  of  all  kinds  of 
foreign  grain  and  flour,  irrespective  of  flag.  Vessels 
hulen  with  breadstuffs,  will  be  exempted  from  tonnage 
(lues.  This  is  regarded  as  an  admission  of  tlic  great 
deficiency  in  the  French  harvest.  The  weather  con- 
tinued wet. 

At  the  latest  dates,  all  was  quiet  in  Syria,  Fuad  Pasha 
having  completely  tranquili/.ed  the  people.  He  had 
caused  the  ex-governor  of  Beyrout  to  be  convicted  of 
high  treason.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  acknowledged  the  services  of  Al)d-el-Ka(ler  in  pro- 
tecting the  Christians  of  Syria,  and  stated  that  the  Bri- 
tish consul  had  been  instructed  to  tender  the  thanks  of 
the  government  to  hini. 

Lindsay,  n  member  of  Parliament,  had  been  authorized 
to  proceed  to  Wasliington,  to  lay  before  the  government 
the  views  of  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  navig.ition 
laws  and  belligerent  rigiits,  and  enter  into  negotiations 
for  opening  liie  coasting  trade,  &c. 

The  .Manchester  advices  were  favourable.  The  Liver- 
pool cotton  market  was  unchanged.  The  quotations  for 
breadstuffs  were  as  follows: — .Vnierican  flour,  n 
3.i.i.  M.  ,  red  wheat,  lis.  dri.  a  I2.i.  Gd.;  white,  12.?.  0<l. 
a  l.is.  7'/.  per  loo  Iha.;  wliite  corn,  38s.  a  38*.  6(/. ;  yel- 
low, 35s.  ad.    Consol.'',  92J  a  03. 


United  States. — Census  Returns. — According  to  the 
census  just  taken,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  a  population  of 
160,557.  In  1850,  it  had  only  75,000  inhabitants.  In 
that  year,  the  population  of  Chicago,  III.,  was  28,620.  It 
is  now  found  to  be  109,420.  Rochester,  iV.  Y.,  has  a 
population  of  48,096,  being  an  increase  of  11,693  since 
1850.  Berks  County,  Fa.,  has  93,974  inhabitants,  being 
an  increase  of  16,843  over  the  enumeration  of  1850.  Of 
this  increase,  7,428  is  in  the  town  of  Reading.  The  State 
of  Rhode  Island  has  a  population  of  173,869  against 
147,549  in  1850,  a  gain  in  ten  years  of  26,320,  or  nearly 
eighteen  per  cent. 

jfiew  York. — Mortality  last  week,  514. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  228. 

Brooklyn. — Mortality  last  week,  133. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — The  assessed  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  property  at  New  Bedford,  is  $23,112,000, 
being  a  greater' aggregate  of  wealth,  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  city  in 
the  United  States.  In  case  of  an  equal  distribution  of 
property  among  all  the  inhabitants,  every  man,  woman 
and  child  would  receive  a  sum  exceeding  $1000. 

The  Treasury. — The  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
has  advertised  for  the  reception  of  proposals  till  noon  of 
the  22d  of  Tenth  month,  for  a  loan  of  ten  millions,  un- 
der the  treasury  note  redemption  act  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

Appalling  Catastrophe. — On  the  8th  inst.,  about  half 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  steamer  Lady  Elgin, 
which  left  Chicago  a  few  hours  previously  for  Lake  Su- 
perior, was.run  into  by  a  schooner  off  Winetka,  in  Lake 
Michigan.  There  were  a  large  number  of  passengers  on 
board,  including  many  of  the  citizens  of  Milwaukle,  who 
had  gone  on  an  excursion  of  pleasure.  From  the  state- 
ment of  one  of  the  survivors,  it  appears  that  at  the  time 
of  the  collision,  the  passengers  were  mostly  in  the  cabin, 
dancing.  A  moment  after  the  crash  was  heard,  all  was 
still,  and  in  a  short  time  she  sunk,  carrying  down  seve- 
ral hundred  persons.  The  number  of  individuals  on 
board  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  the  following  is 
estimated  as  nearly  correct :— Excursion  party,  300;  re- 
gular passengers,  50 ;  steamer's  crew,  35 ;  total,  385. 
Of  these,  but  ninety-eight  were  saved  1  The  Lady  Elgin 
was  a  fast  and  favourite  boat,  of  about  1000  tons  bur- 
den, and  had  been  run  on  the  Lakes  for  the  last  nine  or 
ten  years. 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on 
the  10th  inst.  JVew  York — The  wheat  market  is  better; 
the  demand  is  mostly  for  export;  sales  of  190,000 
bushels,  at  $1.35  and  $1.37  for  soft,  red  Western  ;  $1.38 
a  $1.40  for  good  do. ;  $1.45  a  $1.50  for  white  Michigan 
and  Indiana;  $1.60  for  white  Tennessee,  and  $1.28  for 
Ohio  spring;  sales  of  121,000  bushels  corn,  at  68  cts. 
a  70  cts.  for  mixed,  and  74|  cts.  for  yellow;  oats,  41 
cts.  a  42  cts.  Philadelphia — Red  wheat,  $1.40  a  $1.43; 
white,  $1.45  a  $1.58;  yellow  corn,  74  cts.  a  75  cts. ; 
Delaware  oats,  35  cts.  a  36  cts. ;  New  York  barley,  80 
cts.  a  85  cts.  The  number  of  beef  cattle  sold  at  the 
market  during  the  week  ending  Ninth  mo.  8th,  was 
1848  head;  a  diminished  supply,  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. Prices  ranged  from  $8.00  to  $9.25  per  100  lbs. 
Sheep  sold  at  from  $7.50  to  $8.50. 

Miscellaneous. —  The  Strife  in  Mexico. — Vera  Cruz  dates 
to  the  3d,  state  that  Miramon,  after  his  defeat,  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  capital,  where  he  was  endeavouring  to 
concentrate  his  forces.  The  Liberals  were  advancing 
upon  the  capital. 

Walker^s  Inuasion. — Late  accounts  from  Honduras 
mention  that  Walker  and  his  associates  had  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  Truxillo.  He  was  ordered  away  by 
the  commander  of  the  English  war  steamer  Icarus,  and 
obeyed  the  summons,  retiring  down  the  coast.  His 
force  had  been  reduced  to  a  very  small  number  of  men 
by  the  continued  attacks  of  his  enemies,  and  he  had 
himself  been  severely  wounded  in  the  face. 

The  Mormons. — Tlie  present  indications  are,  that  this 
singular  jieople  have  no  intention  of  leaving  Salt  Lake 
valley.  A  late  letter  says,  "  They  are  busy  erecting  in 
every  settlement  sul)stantial  buildings  for  council  houses, 
court-houses,  meeting-houses,  and  sidiool-houses.  Grist 
and  saw-mills,  nail  factories,  foundries,  and  every  kind 
of  machine  shop  are  becoming  common.  A  few  miles 
from  the  city,  lirigham  is  laying  out  a  nursery,  with  a 
million  of  trees,  which  he  calculates  will,  in  ton  years, 
turn  him  in  as  many  dollars.  The  building  of  the  grcat 
temple  has  recommenced,  and  every  spare  team  is  haul- 
ing the  massive  rock  from  Cotton-road  Into  the  city.  Of 
the  magnitude  of  this  edifice,  your  readers  will  form 
some  notion  from  the  fact  that  the  foundation  alone  cost 
.$60,000,  and  a  contract  has  recently  been  concluded  for 
the  hauling  of  the  rock  for  the  basement  story,  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles,  for  $80,000.  The  i)uildiug  is  to  cov- 
er an  area  of  21,850  feel." 


Loss  of  Life  on  Mont  Blanc. — Three  English  travel- 
lers who  persisted  in  ascending  Mont  Blanc  on  the  15th 
of  Eighth  month,  during  a  snow  storm,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  their  guides,  slid  from  a  precipice 
while  descending  the  mountain,  and  were  killed.  They 
had  tied  themselves  together  with  a  rope,  for  safety,  at 
the  instance  of  their  guides,  three  in  number,  euch  of 
whom  had  hold  of  it,  to  assist  them  on  their  way.  One 
of  the  guides  fell  over  the  precipice  with  them,  and  was 
also  killed. 

The  Crops  in  England. — A  letter,  dated  Eighth  month 
23d,  written  by  a  Philadelphian,  now  in  England,  says 
that  the  average  grain  crop  is  quite  a  poor  one  as  re- 
spects quality  and  quantity.  The  berry  was  down  for 
want  of  sun,  and  much  of  it  could  not  ripen  into  good 
flour  making  grain.  The  hay  crop  had  been  much  in- 
jured by  the  rain.    Hops  also  had  been  badly  hurt. 

The  Summer  in  England. — It  is  stated  that  so  change- 
able has  the  weather  been  in  England,  during  the  sum- 
mer, that  fires  in  dwellings  for  comfort  were  in  con- 
stant requisition,  and  thick  winter  clothing  in  use  in  the 
open  air.  Cloudy  and  wet  weather  has  generally  pre- 
vailed during  the  summer,  both  in  England  and  France. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Sarah  Minard.  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  34 ;  from 
Sarah  Roberts,  Ind.,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  from  David  Whitall, 
N.  J.,  $2,  voL  33;  from  Gideon  Wilcox,  Pa., $2,  vol.34. 


WEST-GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
Situated  within  a  few  hundred  yards  from  West-Grove 
station  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail- 
road, from  which  place  trains  communicate  with  Phila- 
delphia several  times  daily.  The  Winter  session  will 
open  on  Second-day,  5th  of  Eleventh  month,  prox. 
For  circulars,  &c.,  address 

Thomas  Conard,  Principal. 

Ninth  month,  1860. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  149 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  street; 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  26 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  street, 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  AVood,  No.  612 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  M.  Whit- 
all, No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  street; 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street ;  Nathan  Hilles, 
Frankford. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Jeremiah  Hacker, 
John  Carter  and  John  C.  Allen. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  5th  of  Eleventh  month.  Parents  and 
others  intending  to  enter  their  children  as  pupils,  will 
please  make  early  application  to  David  Roberts,  Super- 
intendent at  the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Trea- 
surer, No.  304,  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

West-Town,  Ninth  mo.  4th,  1860. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Rending  In  the  Boys 
department  of  this  Institution.    Apply  to 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Alfred  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Sixth  mo.  6th,  1860. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor  in 
the  Boys'  department  of  ihls  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Siiarpless,  Con- 
cord, Pa.  ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  James 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philad. 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


Married,  on  the  29tli  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house, 
Spring  Water,  Winneshiek  county,  Iowa,  Daniel  Sat- 
tertiiwaite,  of  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  to  Cornelia  J.  Hoao, 
daughter  of  Amos  Hoag,  of  the  former  place. 

PILE  .t  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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[Tn  the  North  British  Review  for  Eighth  month, 
I860,  there  is  an  interesting  article  on  Uecent  Dis- 
!overies  in  Astronomy,  some  extracts  from  which, 
le  think,   will   interest  the  readers    of  "  The 
riend.'-] 

Within  a  few  years,  new  satellites  have  been 
bund  circulating  round  some  of  the  remoter  planets, 
»bile  the  structure  and  condition  of  the  planets 
hemselves  have  been  studied  with  the  improved 
filescopes  now  in  the  hands  of  astronomers. No 
fewer  thw  fifty -eight  new  planets,  or  asteroids,  as 
ihey  have  been  called  from  their  smallness,  have 
jeen  discovered  between  Mars  and  Jupiter ;  and, 
ffhat  is  more  interesting  still,  M.  Leverrier,  one  of 
he  discoverers  of  Neptune,  had,  from  theoretical 
ionsiderations,  suggested  by  irregularities  in  the 
notions  of  Mercury,  predicted  the  existence  of  a 
jlanet,  or  a  ring  of  planets,  between  that  body  and 
,hesun;  and  M.  Lescarbault  has  actually  disco- 
/ered  this  intra-mercurial  planet,  while  it  was 
)as^ing  in  the  form  of  a  round  black  spot  over  the 
lisc  of  the  sun. 

The  history  of  this  discovery,  if  it  is  a  discovery, 
8  one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  the  annals  of 
science.  It  has  been  characterized  as  "  the  Ro- 
nance  of  the  New  Planet;"  and  astronomers  of  no 
.nean  celebrity  are  now  marshalled  in  hostile  array 
Q  discussing  the  question  of  its  existence. 

On  the  2d  January,  1860,  M.  Leverrier  com- 
nunicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  remark- 
ible  paper  on  the  Theory  of  Mercury.  In  study- 
Dg  the  twenty-one  transits  of  that  body  over  the 
iun  between  1697  and  1848,  he  found  that  the  ob- 
«ryations  could  not  be  represented  by  the  received 
ilements  of  the  planet,  but  that  they  could  be  all 
•epresented,  nearly  to  a  second,  by  augmenting  by 
hirty-eight  seconds  the  secular  motion  of  the  peri- 
lelion  of  Mercury.  In  order  to  justify  such  an  in- 
arcase,  we  must  increase  tiie  mass  attributed  to 
Tenus  one-tenth  at  least  of  its  value,  which,  from 
ixty  years'  meridian  observations,  has  been  found 
0  be  the  four  hundred  thousandth  part  of  that  of 
he  sun.  If  we  admit  this  increased  mass  of  Venus, 
ve  must  conclude,  either  that  the  secular  variation 
•f  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  deduced  from  ob- 
ervations,  is  affected  with  errors  by  no  means  pro- 
|able,  or  that  the  obliquity  is  changed  by  other 
jauses  wholly  unknown  to  us.  If,  on  the  other 
land,  we  regard  the  variation  of  the  obliquity  of 


the  ecliptic,  and  the  causes  which  produce  it,  as 
well  established,  we  must  believe  that  the  excess 
of  motion  in  the  perihelion  of  Mercury  is  due  to 
some  unknown  action. 

"I  do  not  intend,"  says  M.  Leverrier,  "to  de- 
cide absolutely  between  these  two  hypotheses.  I 
wish  only  to  draw  the  attention  of  astronomers  to 
a  grave  difBculty,  and  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
serious  discussion."  We  must  therefore,  as  he  sug- 
gests, find  a  cause  which  shall  impress  upon  the 
perihelion  of  Mercury  these  thirty-eight  seconds  of 
secular  motion,  without  producing  any  other  sensi- 
ble effect  upon  the  planetary  system. 

M.  Leverrier  then  shows  that  a  planet  between 
Mercury  and  the  sun,  the  size  of  Mercury,  situated 
at  half  his  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  if  moving 
in  a  circular  orbit  slightly  inclined  to  that  of  Mer- 
cury, would  produce  the  ^hirty-eight  seconds  of 
secular  motion  in  his  perihelion.  But  when  he  con- 
siders that  such  a  planet  would  have  certainly  a 
very  great  brightness,  he  cannot  think  that  it  would 
be  invisible  at  its  greatest  elongation,  or  during 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun. 

"All  these  difficulties,"  he  adds,  "  disappear,  if 
we  admit,  in  place  of  a  single  planet,  small  bodies 
circulating  between  Mercury  and  the  sun;"  and  he 
thinks  their  existence  not  at  all  improbable,  seeing 
that'  we  have  already  a  ring  of  lifty-eight  such 
bodies  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  As  these  bodies 
must  frequently  pass  over  the  sun's  disc,  he  advises 
astronomers  to  search  for  them  with  care.  *  *  * 
During  the  last  century,  various  continental  as- 
tronomers had  observed,  among  the  spots  that  so 
frequently  appear  on  the  sun's  surface,  one  more 
round  than  the  rest,  and  had  fortunately  recorded 
the  fact,  and  the  date  of  its  appearance.  They  do 
not  seem,  however,  to  have  suspected  that  it  might 
be  a  planet,  and  therefore  did  not  attempt  to  trace 
it  across  the  sun's  disc,  or  to  watch  for  its  re- ap- 
pearance. The  phenomenon  was  at  last  seen  by  a 
more  sagacious  observer,  who  was  able  to  appre- 
ciate its  importance,  and  anxious  to  trace  it  to  its 
cause.  This  observer  was  M.  Lescarbault,  a  doc- 
tor of  medicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  and  car- 
rying on  his  profession  at  Orgeres,  a  small  town  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Chateaudun,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure  and  the  Loire.  Having  been 
fond  of  astronomy  from  his  infancy,  and  having, 
since  1837,  observed  that  the  law  of  Bode  was  far 
from  representing  accurately  the  distance  of  the 
planets  from  the  sun,  he  imagined  that,  independ- 
ently of  the  four  small  planets,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno, 
and  Vesta,  which  Piazzi,  Olbers,  and  Harding  had, 
between  1801  and  1807,  discovered  in  the  wide 
space  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  there  might  be 
another  elsewhere.  But  as  he  was  then  situated, 
he  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  necessary  observa- 
tions. 

When  he  was  watching  the  transit  of  Mercury 
over  the  sun,  on  the  8th  of  May,  184-5,  the  idea 
occurred  to  him,  that  if  there  was  any  other  planet 
between  the  sun  and  the  earth  than  Venus  and 
Mercury,  it  ought  to  be  seen  in  its  passages  across 
the  disc  of  that  luminary;  and  that,  by  frequently 
observing  the  margin  of  the  sun's  disc,  we  ought 
to  see  the  appearance  of  a  black  spot  entering 


upon  the  sun,  and  traversing  his  disc,  in  a  line  of 
a  greater  or  less  length. 

At  this  time  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  insti- 
tute this  plan  of  observation,  and  it  was  not  till 
1353  that  he  was  able  to  commence  it.  Between 
1853  and  1855,  he  seldom  directed  his  telescope 
to  the  sun;  but  in  1858,  when  he  had  a  terrace  at 
his  command,  he  constructed  a  rude  instrument, 
by  which  he  could  measure,  within  a  degree  nearly, 
the  angle  of  position  ;  and  he  tested  its  accuracy 
by  measuring  the  position  of  spots  on  the  moon, 
and  comparing  his  observations  with  a  map  of  that 
satellite  published  by  John  Dominique  Cassini. 

This  instrument  was  a  telescope,  with  an  object- 
glass  about  four  inches  in  aperture,  and  four  feet 
ten  inches  in  focal  length,  madejin  1838  by  M. 
Gauche,  and  having  a  magnifying  po^jver  of  150 
times.  The  finder  of  the  telescope  inagnified  six 
times.  In  the  focus  of  both  telescopes  were  placed 
three  parallel  vertica^l '  wires,  and  three  parallel 
horizontal  ones,  the.  distanc^between  the  two  outer- 
most being  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-four  minutes. 
A.  circle  of  card-board,  five  and  a  half  inches  iu 
diameter,  and  divided  in  its  circumference  to  half 
degrees,  was  placed  on  the  eye-piece  of  the  finder, 
and  concentric  with  it.  The  telescope  had  a  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  motion,  and  was  supported  by 
a  wooden  pillar  with  three  feet,  the  points  of  which 
rested  on  a  frame  also  with  three  feet,  and  having 
screws,  in  order  to  level  the  instrument. 

W^ith  his  telescope  thus  mounted,  and  by  the  aid 
of  other  pieces  of  rude  apparatus,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe,  he  was  able  to  measure  the 
distance  of  any  well-defined  spot  on  the  sun's  disc 
from  its  margin. 

Whenever  our  observer  expected  that  the  duties 
of  his  profession  would  allow  him  a  little  leisure 
for  observation  after  mid-day,  he  regulated  his 
watch  by  the  sun's  passing  the  meridian,  by  means 
of  a  small  transit  instrument;  and  having  adjusted 
the  rest  of  his  apparatus,  he  directed  his  telescope 
to  the  sun,  and,  during  a  period  varying  from  half 
an  hour  to  three  hours,  he  surveyed  the  whole  con- 
tour of  the  sun's  disc,  keeping  his  eye  at  the  eye- 
glass. 

After  these  repeated  surveys  of  the  great  lumi- 
nary, he  was  at  last  gratified  with  the  object  of  his 
ambition.  On  the  26th  March,  1859,  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  saw  a  black  point  en- 
ter the  sun's  disc.  Its  circumference  was  well  de- 
fined. Its  angular  diameter,  as  seen  from  the 
earth,  was  very  small ;  and  he  estimated  it  as  much 
less  than  one-fourth  of  that  of  Mercury,  which  he 
had  seen  with  the  same  telescope  and  the  same 
magnifying  power,  when  it  passed  over  the  sun  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1845.  *  *  * 

The  time  which  the  black  spot  took  to  pass  over 
the  sun's  disc  was, 

In  mean  solar  time  ....    Ih.  17m.  9s. 

In  sidereal  time   1     27  22 

The  least  distance  from  the  sun's  centre  was  0° 
1.5'  22  3". 

The  distance  between  the  points  of  entry  and 
emergence  was  9'  13'6",  and 

The  sidereal  time  necessary  to  describe  the  sun's 
diameter  would  have  been  4h.  29m.  9s. 


IS 


THE  FRIEND. 


After  giving  these  results,  M.  Lescarbault  ex- 
presses Ins  conviction  that,  on  a  future  day,  a  black 
spot,  perfectly  round  and  very  small,  will  be  seen 
passing  over  the  sun  in  a  line  situated  in  a  plane 
coniprif^ed  between  Sy^  and  7^',  and  that  this  orbit 
will  cut  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  towards  183^ 
in  passing  from  the  south  to  the  north. 

"  This  point,"  he  continues,  "  will  very  probably 
be  the  planet  whose  path  I  observed  on  the  26th 
March,  1859,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  calculate 
all  the  elements  of  its  orbit.  I  am  persuaded  also 
that  its  distance  from  the  sun  is  less  than  that  of 
Mercury,  and  that  this  body  is  the  planet,  or  one 
of  the  planets,  whose  existence  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sun,  M.  Leverrier  had  made  known  a  few 
months  ago,  by  that  wonderful  power  of  calcula 
tion  which  enabled  him  to  recognize  the  conditions 
of  the  existence  of  Neptune,  and  fix  its  place  at 
the  confines  of  our  planetary  system,  and  trace  its 
path  across  the  depths  of  space." 

CTo  te  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  tlie  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 
our  Late  Friend,  II.  Williams . 

Ninth  mo.  Sth.—My  best  love  to  S.  E.  Her 
time  seems  lengthened  out,  doubtless  for  a  good 
and  wise  purpose.  It  is  not  a  great  deal  we  com- 
municate to  each  other  outwardly,  but  I  believe 
we  are  not  strangers  in  hidden  exercise.  I  set 
more  value  on  that  sort  of  acquaintance,  yea, 
much  more,  than  an  outside  show  of  friendship, 
without  any  foundation,  but  the  natural  feelings  of 

unstable  mortals  I  thought  we  had  a 

good  meeting,  after  deep  wading  ;  a  fresh  call,  our 
friend  thought,  was  sent  forth  to  the  young  people, 
which  she  believed  it  her  duty  to  revive  ;  though 
had  thought  for  a  considerable  time  that  the  way 
would  not  open  for  her  exercised  mind  to  be  re- 
lieved ;  the  call  was  to  the  children  of  this  people, 
and  to  the  children  of  others  present,  to  come  out 
and  be  ye  separate,  touch  not  the  unclean  thing, 
&c.  The  way  was  clearly  opened  and  shown  them, 
with  very  suitable  encouragement,  that  the  way  of 
the  cross  is  the  way  to  the  kingdom ;  it  is  a  safe 

way,  and  peace  is  the  result  Oh  that 

we  were  more  in  earnest  to  hold  up  the  "  stand- 
ard," for  the  people  to  rally  to. 

"  Our  afflicted  brother  is  a  little  better.  It  is  a 
great  and  heavy  affliction ;  may  we  all  bear  a  part, 
aud  as  near  as  possible  for  humanity  to  do,  make 
the  case  our  own,  so  that  some  solid  benefit  may 


ill,  we  must  allow,  sadly 


accrue  to  us ;  for  we  are  all,  we 
wanting  in  coming  up  to  the  right  standard. 

"  Oh  !  I  do  wi.-h  for  myself,  that  I  could  see 
and  feel  more  fully,  the  poverty  and  emptiness  of 
iny  condition." 

^^E/cventk  mo.  8th. — t  feel  much  for  , 

who  is  wading  under  a  load  of  exerci.se,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  dispensation  of  judgment  and  of 
burning,  under  which  the  old  enemy  buffets  and 
upbraids,  casts  down,  and  will  seek  to  destroy.  .  . 

 my  heart  lias  been  strengthened  in  being 

afresh  made  to  see  how  good  the  Lord  is  in  remem- 
bering us  in  our  low  and  sinful  condition,  and  in 
great  nitrcy  reaching  fortb  a  helping  hand,  when 
utterly  unable  to  help  ourselves." 

"  Our  Quarterly  Meeting  seemed  a  solid  time, 
and  some  suitable  communications;  but  my  feel- 
ings resembled  the  wiutery  appearance  without 
doors.  I  was  poor  and  de.-titute,  yet  I  loved  my 
friends,  which  .seemed  the  only  good  .ipark  left.  1 
tlo  not  want  to  con)plain;  have  more  than  I  deserve. 

So,  dear  ,  try  to  be  travelling  on,  that  at  tlie 

end  of  time,  having  done  what  we  could,  we  may 
be  received  with  the  answer  of  "  Well  done," — 


this  is  all  that  is  worth  our  concern  ;  by  little  and 
little  we  progress,  not  great  matters  at  once." 

"  1 2ih. — Thy  mournful  scrap  I  received ;  were  it 
not  that  it  answered  as  face  to  face  in  a  glass  with 
my  own  condition,  increasingly  so  of  latter  time,  I 
might  put  a  wrong  construction  on  it,  but  it  may 
be  best ;  yes,  doubtless,  it  is  best,  to  wait  the  whole 
appointed  time,  the  night  season ;  a  brighter  mo- 
ment will  come ;  faith  and  patience  work  wonders, 
for  the  blessing  attends. 

"  I  thought  of  and  looked  some  for  thee  at  our 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  no  doubt  thou  would  have 

been  comforted  through  the  ministry  of  and 

 ;  whose  exercises  agreed  together.   's 


concern  was  to  strengthen  some  who  were  stripped 
and  in  prison,  no  light,  and  very  little  comfort, 
where  their  judgment  was  taken  away,  and  were 
ready  to  call  all  the  good  they  bad  ever  experi- 
enced in  question;  he  encouraged  such  to  hold  on 
to  keep  near  to  their  dear  Lord,  and  He  in  his 
own  time  will  come,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
can  change  the  dispensation ;  that  these  proving 
seasons  were  among  his  choice  blessings.  To  me, 
it  was  plain  preaching.  Then  addressed  those  of 
younger  experience,  who  were  in  danger  of  being 
led  away  by  some  near  friend,  who  did  not  intend 
to  mislead,  but  who  were  looking  oiit  too  much, 
and  the  appearance  of  things  was  so  specious,  and 
the  many  voices  out  in  the  world,  if  a  watchful 
care  was  not  maintained,  and  a  close  walking  with 
the  good  Guide,  by  prayer  and  humbling  them- 
selves before  Him,  some  who  had  set  out  well, 
were  in  great  danger  of  suffering  loss. 

Then  a  spirited  and  energetic  call  to  the  poor 
'  prodigal,'  who  had  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous 
living,  feeding  on  that  which  does  not  satisfy,  while 
there  is  bread  enough  and  to  spare  in  the  Father's 
house,  who  yet  stood  graciously  disposed  to  receive 
such  a  returning,  repenting  prodigal  one  ;  it  was 
addressed  to  an  individual. 

"  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  a  living  gospel 
ministry  preserved  in  our  Society,  with  a  judgment 
to  discern  it,  and  strength  to  keep  it  separate  from 
alloy.  '  The  ear  tries  words,  as  the  mouth  tastes 
meats.' " 

"  2ith. — By  cousins  M.  and  J.,  we  received  the 
account  of  the  issue  of  the  case  of  illness ;  my 
mind  had  been  buoyed  between  hope  and  fear ; 
deeply  did  I  feel  for  all  interested  ;  the  care-takers 
there,  and  her  dear  friends ;  close  must  the  be- 
reavement have  proved,  and  caused,  no  doubt, 
deep  searching  for  the  cause,  why  she,  who  so 
lately  gladdened  the  eyes  of  her  parents,  should 
leave  the  family  circle,  for  such  a  good  reason  as 
obtaining  school  learning,  many  miles  from  home, 
and  almost  iujmediately on  entering,  fall  sick;  and 
though  no  doubt  anxiously  watched  over  and 
faithfully  cared  for,  should  there  be  summoned  to 
her  ever-eudurini£  home. 

"  Oh !  saith  my  soul,  may  the  Lord  so  bless  the 
dispensation  to  all  concerned,  that  it  may  help 
prepare  for  the  same  final  wearing  out  of  the 
strength  of  these  poor  mortal  bodies,  and  through 
the  gracious  interposition  of  the  blessed  Redeemer, 
quality  for  an  entrance  into  the  mansions  of  rest, 
where  I  humbly  trust,  this  dear  child,  througii  the 
above  means,  is  safuly  landed  after  those  agonizing 
sufferings." 

"  Twelfth  mo.  1st  — Our  Monthly  Meeting  was 
a  remarkable  one;  by  ourselves  as  to  any  stran- 
gers. Encouragement  flowed  to  the  tried,  wrestling 
spirit,  that  as  sure  as  Jacob  was  blessed  after 
wrestling  the  whole  night  season,  so  would  the 
same  concern  ?ioiv  be  blessed.  Then  a  state  was 
mournfully  spoken  to,  a  state  of  being  at  ease  in 
Zion  ;  indifferent,  unconcerned.  Oh!  what  can  be 
done  for  tiie.sc  ?  was  the  query.    Then  11.  Scotton 


was  concerned  to  address  a  state  that  was  trusting 
in  a  form  without  the  power,  making  a  goodly  ap- 
pearance and  sliding  along  unconcerned.  It  seemed 
connected  with  the  foregoing.  Robert  pressed  an 
individual  examination — 'Is  it  I?  is  it  I?'  'We 
might  hide  our  states  from  one  another,  but  a  day 
was  hastening  when  we  should  appear  ju.st  as  we 
really  were,  naked  and  bare,  before  the  judgment- 
seat.'    Truly,  I  may  say,  that  it  felt  solemn  alto 

gether.    Then  dear  mentioned  thai  early  in 

the  meeting  she  had  felt  a  concern  to  revive  the 
passage  of  the  vineyard,  planted  in  a  fruitful  hill, 
fenced  it,  gathered  out  the  stones  thereof,  &c.,  and 
planted  it  with  a  choice  vine,  and  when  He  looked 
for  grapes,  behold  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes 
The  result  then  was,  the  hedge  was  to  be  taken 
away,  and  it  should  be  eaten  up;  the  fence  re 
moved,  and  it  trodden  down,  and  the  clouds  com' 
manded  to  rain  no  more  rain  upon  it ;  that  il 
would  be  a  lamentable  situation,  should  any  of  ut 
be  thus  left ;  that  the  clouds  should  be  commanded 
to  rain  no  more  rain  on  us.  It  had  an  alarming 
feeling.  What  will  become  of  us,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  I  believe  all  this  homeborn  exercise  was  be 
gotten  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church  for  His 
poor,  erring,  backsliding,  rebellious  people  present 
yet  once  more  to  sound  the  alarm,  that  whethei 
we  will  hear  or  forbear,  He  will  be  clear,  and  hisj 
faithful  servants  clear." 

"As  regards  ,  I  may  say,  it  is  not  foi 

every  truly  exercised  soul  to  appear  publicly,  "  His 
ways  are  a  great  deep,"  while  it  becomes  us  to  lie 
low  and  wait  all  the  appointed  time,  through 
long,  dark  time,  when  neither  sun,  moon,  nor  star.- 
appear ;  He  may  be  working  a  work  in  and  for  us, 
which  will  not  only  be  acceptable  to  Him,  but  re- 
dound to  His  glory  and  praise  eventually,  and  wc 
be  filling  up  our  measure  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
which  yet  remains  for  the  church's  sake.  In  mj 
younger  days  it  was  sealed  to  my  understanding': 
aud  best  sense,  that  no  great  or  public  place  wa;-, 
for  me;  but  a  good  example  was  required  in  all 
things,  and  a  voice  followed  close,  saying  intelli-i 
bly  to  the  ear  of  my  soul  in  early  days,  "  This 
the  way,  walk  thou  in  it,"  when  tempted  to  turr 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  the  monitor  was  at  hand 
and  even  to  this  day  I  see  no  more  required,  bu 
a  sound,  steady  example,  not  many  words  an 
them  to  the  point,  in  the  business  laid  upon  m 
from  one  period  to  another;  and  greatly  have 
been  comforted  and  strengthened,  in  this  my  way 
when  I  have  found  my  exercises  have  been  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  faithful,  either  of  the  preseu 
day,  or  those  who  have  passed  away.  But  I  hav< 
not  always  been  careful  enough,  sorrow  has  beei 
the  result ;  temptations  yet  await  in  this  lonel 
path,  a  whispering,  why  not  do  and  be  as  other; 
who  are  better  than  I '/  Then  the  first  and  earl 
injunction  presses  for  place:  '  This  is  the  way,'  &c 
1  cannot  be  too  thankful,  that  the  rod  and  stal 
still  corrects  and  comforts  me." 

"21si{. — Thy  letter  written  Seventh-day  wa 
received,  giving  account  of  the  further  afflicting 
dispensation.  It  was  a  great  surprise,  aud  ou 
feelings  were,  indeed,  deeply  affected  ;  it  seems  a 
through  as  if  the  case  was  nearly  our  own.  1  ca 
not  tell  what  to  say,  the  subject  feels  so  serious. 

 Wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct  us  in  a 

things,  while  we  believe  that  our  life,  &c.,  are  i 
His  hands,  who  will  do  right." 

"  — Thy  letter  has  been  received  and  rea 
with  much  interest.  It  was  all  touching,  but  th 
account  of  that  little  boy  who  died  there,  was  a 
unusual  moving  case  throughout.  How  dumb  w 
are,  when  dealing  with  ciiildren ;  we  do  not  h 
ourselves  believe  they  understand  much  or  thin 
much,  and  yet  the  very  best  sense  is  often  aliv« 
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and  our  duty  is,  to  cherish  it.  What  could  have 
been  more  striking  than  his  appeal,  '  Can't  thee 
pray  for  me  V  Then,  as  if  there  was  no  tin;;e  to 
lose,  and  being  ready  himself,  broke  forth  in  all 
the  fullness  of  feeling,  with  such  a  sound  ejacula- 
tion or  little  prayer ;  one  thing  only,  and  yet,  all 
we  need,  '  mercy.'  I  do  not  remember  ever  being 
more  sensible  of  true  prayer,  nor  for  the  moment 
ousness  of  our  responsibility,  who  have  little  folks 
to  deal  with." 

First  month,  1844. — I  bear  you  in  very  tender 
remembrance,  having  sorrowed  in  your  sorrow  and 
partook,  I  trust,  with  you,  according  to  my  mea- 
sure of  a  quiet  settlement  of  mind,  as  regards  that 
precious  little  child,  who  was  too  good  and  too  pure 
to  be  trusted  here.  '  Too  ripe  for  heaven,  to  tarry 
long  on  earth.'  " 

"  3rd. — Yesterday  was  your  Monthly  Meeting  ; 

'fhope  thou  and   both  got  there,  and  that  the 

little  ones  were  cared  for.    That  account  R.  F. 


gave  thee,  was  remarkable,  and  showing  the  wo- 
man's faith.  When  the  little  ones  are  left  sincerely 
in  the  care  of  our  great  Caretaker ;  and  with  sin- 
cere hearts  we  meet  to  worship  Him,  we  may  with 
faith  trust.  I  have  been  thinking  this  evening,  if 
there  was  more  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  heart, 
it  would  be  better  for  us  as  a  Society.  I  just  now 
remember  dear  Sarah  Cresson's  communication  to 
us  in  our  women's  Monthly  Meeting,  shortly  after 
the  '  separation.'  She  spoke  so  feelingly,  '  No  mat- 
ter how  low  we  are,  so  that  we  are  preserved  from 
de.-pair.'  That  was  a  day  of  close  besetment  and 
'■^  ^Itrial,  and  so  is  this." 

)ts:i|l   *^  

From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

Snbalpine  Railways. 
While  so  much  is  heard  about  Piedmont  and 
France,  it  may  be  interesting  to  call  attention  to  a 
great  work  of  engineering  skill  and  art,  which  is 
likely  to  have  a  more  lasting  influence  than  any 
political  event,  on  the  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

.  That  George  Stephenson  was  right,  when  he 
said  that  "  tunnels  were  a  nuisance,  and  ought  by 
""fall  means  to  be  avoided  if  possible,"  is  a  truth 
known  to  many  a  disappointed  shareholder.  The 
odd  millions  needlessly  and  injuriously  sunk  in 
these  odious  perforations,  here  in  England,  are  a 
sad  reminiscence  to  too  many  amongst  us.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  development  of  the  great  rail- 
way system,  situations  in  which  tunnelling  becomes 
an  obvious  necessity;  and  this  is  clearly  the  case 
-"''  when  great  mountain-ranges  cross  the  line  of  route, 
and  pre-eminently  so  in  respect  of  that  great  Al- 
pine chain  which  separates  Italy  from  the  rest  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Much  interest  has  been 
felt  through  all  classes  of  our  travelling  population, 
I'  in  the  great  question  of  sub- alpine  tunnelling;  and 
as  the  operations  are  now  so  far  advanced  that 
some  reports  of  real  progress  have  reached  this 
country,  a  brief  notice  of  the  matter  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readers. 

In  common  with  others  not  in  the  secret,  we  had 
ourselves  formed  vague,  and,  as  it  seems,  erroneous 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  machinery  which,  it  was 
stated,  was  to  be  employed  in  perforating  the  base 
of  the  Alpine  barrier  dividing  Piedmont  from 
France.  ***** 
It  appears,  from  the  report  sent  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  by  M.  Manebrea,  a  member 
of  the  Piedmontese  Parliament,  that  the  real  ope- 
ration of  the  machine  is  confined  to  the  boring  of 
holes,  for  blasting  in  the  ordinary  way;  and  that 
the  advantages  of  this  system  over  the  older  ones 
consist  simply  in  the  possibility  of  boring  a  great 
number  of  holes  at  one  time,  with,  of  course,  the 
superior  speed  and  efficiency  obtained  by  mechani- 
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cal,  as  compared  with  animal  power.  The  holes 
once  made,  the  rock  is  blasted,  and  the  rubbish 
removed  in  the  usual  manner. 

This,  divested  of  needless  technicalities,  is,  by 
M.  Manebrea's  account,  all  that  has  been  done  by 
the  adoption  of  machinery  in  this  grand  under- 
taking. By  keeping  this  in  view,  and  imagining 
the  operations  to  be  carried  on  simultaneously  at 
each  end  of  the  proposed  tunnel,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  chief  object  gained  is  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
work.  This,  under  the  old  method  of  mining, 
would  have  extended  to  a  period  of  thirty-six 
years — rather  a  disheartening  "  look-out"  for  some 
of  the  present  generation ;  but  now  it  is  hoped 
that  the  sub-alpine  tunnel,  opening  the  glorious 
land  of  Italy  to  northern  Europe,  as  it  has  never 
been  opened  before,  will  be  completed  in  the  short 
space  of  six  years. 

The  actual  length  of  subterraneous  road  between 
Modane  and  Bardoneche,  will  be  about  nine  Eng- 
lish miles,  while  that  which  is  spoken  of  as  in- 
tended to  open  the  communication  between  Italy 
and  South  Germany  will,  it  is  said,  be  sixteen 
miles  long.  It  will  readily  be  understood  by  the 
general  reader,  that  the  usual  mode  of  expediting 
such  works  as  these,  by  sinking  shafts  from  above 
at  different  points,  so  as  to  allow  of  several  gangs 
of  miners  being  employed  simultaneously,  is  in  this 
case  inapplicable,  as  many  thousand  feet  of  granite 
and  other  rock  stand  perpendicularly  over  the  line 
of  the  tunnel.  The  expeditious  mode  which  we 
have  described,  is  all  the  more  valuable  on  this 
account. 

Some  very  interesting  particulars  remain  to  be 
noticed  ;  the  first  of  which  is  the  nature  of  the 
power  employed.  We  remember  seeing,  a  year  or 
two  since,  in  one  of  the  Turin  journals,  a  sugges- 
tion by  a  Piedmontese  engineer  as  to  the  possibility 
of  making  the  water-power,  which  nature  so  abun- 
dantly provides  in  the  Alpine  regions,  perform  all 
the  work  which,  in  flat  countries,  is  necessarily 
thrown  upon  the  steam-horse.  Thus,  it  was  stated 
that  water  might  be  employed  to  haul  up  trains 
upon  steep  inclines  to  about  half  the  height  at- 
tained by  the  present  carriage  roads,  and  to  pro- 
pel them  through  the  tunnels,  which,  entering  the 
mountains  at  that  elevation,  would,  of  course,  be 
very  much  less  costly  and  slow  of  execution.  A 
very  ingenious  application  of  water  has  certainly 
been  adopted  in  tiie  case  now  before  us,  with  com- 
plete success,  as  a  substitute  for  steam-power.  The 
water  is  not,  however,  the  direct  agent ;  it  is  em- 
ployed only  to  act  as  an  air-condenser,  and  the  air 
thus  condensed  becomes  a  vastly  more  manageable, 
and  not  less  effective  power,  than  the  water  itself 
would  have  been.  To  effect  this,  a  simple  yet  ef- 
fectual plan  is  adopted,  which  we  shall  attempt  to 
describe. 

Most  readers  will  know  what  is  meant  by  a 
sypkofi,  it  being  nothing  more  than  a  tube  bent 
into  somewhat  the  form  of  the  letter  U.  The 
syphon,  when  in  use,  has  its  ends  turned  down- 
wards ;  but  in  this  case  the  bent  tube,  of  propor- 
tionate dimensions,  has  them  turned  up.  Into  one 
end  of  this  tube,  the  water  from  above  is  let  fall, 
of  course  forcibly  driving  the  air  before  it  up  into 
the  other  branch,  and,  its  escape  being  prevented, 
condensing  it.  A  reservoir  is  connected  with  this 
end,  which  the  condensed  air  is  allowed  to  enter  by 
a  valve,  and  this  is  ultimately  charged  with  air  at 
"  six  atmospheres"  of  pressure,  constituting  a  power 
fully  as  efl'ectivc  as  any  steam-boiler  or  water-wheel 
could  supply. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  an  air-gun  in  use  can 
have  no  dif&culty  in  conceiving  that  condensed  air 
is  the  moving  power  of  the  machinery  connected 


with  sub-alpine  tunnelling.  The  same  agency 
might  be  employed  in  many  instances,  in  which 
steam  is  now  considered  indispensable.  In  many 
parts  of  our  own  country,  a  water-power  capable 
of  condensing  air  for  charging  locomotives  to  any 
possible  required  extent  might  easily  be  found ; 
while  it  is  well  worth  considering  how  far  the  sta- 
tionary engine  might  in  this  way  be  substituted  for 
the  fiery  locomotive.  Should  this  idea  ever  be 
reduced  to  practice,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  think 
that  at  least  one  danger  of  the  iron  road — that 
from  fire — is  done  away  with  ;  while  the  nuisances 
of  smoke  and  gas  would  cease  to  act  as  draw- 
backs to  the  railway  traveller's  comfort  and  en- 
joyment. 

Another  very  curious  and  interesting  phenome- 
non has  been  developed — for  it  is  not  now  for  the 
first  time  brought  to  light — in  connection  with  the 
uses  of  compressed  air,  namely,  its  congealing  or 
refrigerating  power.  It  would  seem  that,  as  soon 
as  a  stream  of  air,  issuing  from  a  reservoir,  where 
it  has  been  held  at  a  pressure  of  six  atmospheres, 
passes  into  the  mine,  all  water  in  its  neighbourhood 
suddenly  congeals,  or  freezes,  even  although  the 
surrounding  temperature  be  as  high  as  72°  Fah- 
renheit. It  is  observed  upon  this  point,  that  as 
the  great  distance  from  the  surface  will  render  the 
interior  of  the  subalpine  tunnel  very  warm,  the 
injection  of  cold  air  for  ventilating  purposes, 
(which,  we  should  have  mentioned  before,  forms 
an  essential  part  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Pied- 
montese engineers,)  will  have  the  happy  effect  of 
equalizing  the  temperature,  as  well  as  supplying 
fresh  air  for  respiration  and  all  other  require- 
ments. 

Granting  that  air  escaping  from  a  given  pres- 
sure of  six  atmospheres  will  freeze  water  when 
brought  into  contact  with  it,  and  that  it  will  do 
this  in  any  climate,  and  under  all  possible  circum- 
stances, it  follows  that  a  method  of  supplying  so 
essential  a  necessary  of  life  and  preserver  of 
health  in  warm  climates,  and  so  acceptable  an 
addition  to  comfort  even  in  our  northern  latitudes, 
must,  sooner  or  later,  attract  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  and  of  the  public  at  large.  In  the 
"  Mechanics'  Magazine"  for  1851,  there  was  an 
account  of  a  machine,  invented  by  Dr.  Gorrie.  of 
New  Orleans,  by  means  of  which  water  is  frozen 
in  large  quantities  by  exposure  to  condensed  air, 
in  the  act  of  its  subsequent  expansion.  It  is 
worked  by  either  hand  or  steam  power.  We  re- 
member hearing,  some  years  ago,  of  something 
like  this  naturally  occurring  in  a  German  mine, 
where  a  rush  of  water  and  air  taking  place  simul- 
taneously, from  under  great  pressure,  into  the 
atmosphere,  the  water  was  frozen  and  fell  about  in 
small  balls  of  ice. 

As  to  ventilation,  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
upon  the  presumed  impossibility  of  ventilating  a 
tunnel  passing  under  the  Alps  ;  and  calculations 
have  been  made  in  the  most  elaborate  way,  of  the 
cubic  measurement  of  air  destroyed  by  every  loco- 
motive which  enters  the  tube.  It  is  singular  that 
any  engineer  should  have  been  so  ignorant  of  the 
power  of  Wilkinson's  "iron  bellows,"  or  "steam 
blower,"  now  so  generally  used  in  blast  furnaces  of 
every  sort,  as  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  throwing 
by  its  means  a  stream  of  air  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  tunnel.  Whatever  other  objections  may  be 
urged  against  these  colossal  works  of  human  skill 
and  daring,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  supplied  most  abundantly  and 
cheaply  with  the  "  vital  fluid"  for  any  number  of 
passengers,  and  any  possible  waste  of  air  by  the 
engines. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reflections  naturally  sug^ 
gested  by  a  perusal  of  the  report  alluded  to,  aud 
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THE  I'RIEND. 


which  is,  we  believe,  the  first  reliable  information 
as  to  what  ib  actually  doing  in  reference  to  the 
great  undertaking  of  sub-alpine  tunnels,  necessary 
as  they  are  to  the  completion  of  the  European 
system  of  iron  roads,  from  which  so  much  is  ex- 
pected in  the  promotion  of  harmony  and  good  will 
between  man  and  man,  and  between  nation  and 
nation.  Mere  knowledge  will  not  do  all  that  we 
require;  but  free  intercommunication  will  doubt- 
less do  much,  by  tending  to  the  removal  of  that 
barrier  to  all  improvement — ignorance. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPUICAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  12.) 

THE  PLEASANTS  FAailLY  OP  VIRGINIA. 

JOHN  AND  JANE  PLEASANTS. 

John  Pleasants,  the  first  settler,  bearing  that 
name,  in  Virginia,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Norwich, 
old  England,  some  years  previously  to  1650. 
When  he  had  arrived  at  man's  estate,  he  was  sent 
over  to  America  as  a  factor  for  a  merchant,  and 
after  some  time  took  up  his  abode  at  Curies,  in 
Henrico  county,  Virginia.  His  education  had, 
without  doubt,  been  in  the  established  church,  but 
he  was  convinced  of  the  Truth  as  held  by  Friends, 
and  became  an  honest,  humble  walker  therein,  and 
suflFered  in  support  of  the  Truth  he  professed.  About 
the  year  1670,  he  was  married  to  Jane,  the  widow 
of  Captain  Samuel  Tucker,  from  Bristol.  There 
was,  at  that  time,  no  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Curies,  and  probably  not 
in  Virginia.  Being  unable,  therefore,  to  lay  their 
intentions  before  a  meeting  of  that  sort,  they  con- 
vened a  company  of  Friends  and  others,  in  his  own 
store-house,  before  whom  they  made  public  that 
they  intended  marriage  with  each  other.  Having 
thus  given  opportunity  for  any  who  thought  they 
had  cause  to  object  to  come  forward,  and  none  ap- 
pearing, they  some  time  afterwards  went  to  a  pub- 
lic meeting  of  Friends  held  in  York  county,  where 
the  marriage  was  solemnized.  By  this  connection, 
John  cbtained  a  valuable  help-meet,  as  respects 
time  and  eternity.  She  was  an  earnest  advocate 
for  the  Truth,  a  practical  livicg  example  thereof 
in  her  own  conduct  and  conversation,  and  was  en- 
dowed with  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  A  testimony  concerning  him  says,  "  They 
lived  together  many  years  in  a  comfortable  and 
exemplary  manner,  agreeable  to  the  principles  of 
Truth,  and  were  diligent  in  attending  meetings,  as 
well  those  at  a  distance  as  that  at  Curies,  in  the 
settlement  whereof  they  were  the  principal  in- 
fctruments  in  the  hand  of  Providence.  He  was  a 
man  so  generally  respected  amongst  his  neigh- 
bours, that  without  his  solicitation  he  was  twice 
chosen  representative  for  the  county."  The  oflB,ce, 
however,  he  never  filled,  as  he  was  conscientiously 
restrained  from  taking  the  customary  oaths.  After 
a  life  of  usefulness  iu  the  community,  and  of  faith- 
ful dedication  in  the  church  militant,  he  was  called 
to  the  recompense  of  reward,  about  the  year  1608. 
His  memorial  adds,  "  As  he  was  much  ijcloved,  so 
he  was  much  missed  by  his  neighbours,  friends 
and  family." 

Of  his  widow,  a  memorial  says,  she  "  was  zeal- 
ous for  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  had  a  gift  in  the 
ministry  which  was  very  acceptable  to  Friends, 
and  particularly  serviceable  at  that  early  time  iu  a 
wilderness  country,  the  good  cfl'cct  whereof  was 
very  visible  in  the  place  where  she  lived  for  a  long 
time."  She  survived  her  beloved  husband,  and, 
although  advanced  in  age,  was  very  diligent  in  the 


attendance  of  religious  meetings,  and  earnest  in 
fulfilling  her  social  duties.  As  long  as  her  bodily 
strength  enabled  her,  she  rode  on  horseback  by 
herself;  but  becoming  feeble,  several  years  before 
her  death,  she  rode  behind  one  of  her  servants ; 
"and  so,"  adds  her  memorial,  "continued  to  visit 
Friends,  and  attend  meetings,  to  near  the  last  pe- 
riod of  her  time."  She  "  departed  this  life  in  a 
good  old  age,  in  the  year  1708." 

JOHN  PLEASANTS,  THE  SECOND. 

John  Pleasants,  eldest  son  of  John  and  Jane 
Pleasants,  was  born  at  Curies,  in  the  year  1671. 
He  was  early  visited  by  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit, 
through  submission  to  which  he  became  convinced 
of  the  Truth,  and,  in  the  words  of  a  memorial  con- 
cerning him,  "  was  in  a  good  degree  faithful  to  the 
measure  of  Grace,  he  had  received,  which  enabled 
him  to  suffer  persecution  for  the  cause  of  Truth; 
and  to  be  serviceable  in  his  day  and  station."  He 
married  Dorothy  Caircy,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Caircy,  of  the  county  of  Warwick.  She  proved  a 
valuable  and  exemplary  wife.  They  were  con- 
cerned to  govern  their  family  of  six  children  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  his  grace  accompanying  it, 
caused  their  labours  to  be  blessed.  Says  his  me- 
morial, "  He  was  a  good  neighbour,  a  loving  hus- 
band, a  kind  master,  and  a  tender  father,  whom  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  call  from  works  to  rewards  in 
the  prime  of  life."  He  died  in  the  year  1713, 
aged  about  forty-two  years. 

THOMAS  PLEASANTS. 

Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  named  Friends, 
John  and  Dorothy  Pleasants,  was  born  Ninth  mo. 
3d,  1695.  He  was  blest  with  a  good  natural  un- 
derstanding, and  his  father  procured  for  him  the 
advantage  of  a  good  literary  education,  whilst  en- 
deavouring to  bring  him  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord.  The  advantages  he  derived 
from  the  care  and  religious  oversight  of  his  parents, 
were  manifest,  and  although  still  in  his  minority  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and  deprived  thereby 
of  his  advice  in  that  critical  period  of  life,  yet  he 
was  preserved  in  outward  innocence  amongst  men, 
and  in  a  good  degree  of  holy  stability  and  faithful- 
ness before  the  Lord. 

As  he  increased  in  age,  he  married  Mary,  a 
daughter  of  Robert  Jordan,  and  a  sister  of  Robert, 
the  eminent  minister  of  that  name,  and  thereby  be- 
ing furnished  with  a  companion,  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter, he  still  grew  in  grace,  and  gave  proof  of 
increased  dedication  to  the  Lord's  will.  In  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  [1724,]  he  was  called 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  accompanied  his 
brother-in-law,  Robert  Jordan,  in  1725,  on  a  reli- 
gious visit  to  Friends  of  Maryland.  Robert  styles 
him  "  a  hopeful  minister." 

His  memorial  says,  "  He  laboured  both  amongst 
Friends  and  other  people,  where  no  meetings  had 
been  before,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all."  His 
labours  were  "  much  confined  to  his  own  country, 
where  there  was  much  need  of  faithful  labourers. 
He  was  not  discouraged  at  the  smallness  of  the 
number  from  endeavouring  to  discharge  his  duty, 
as  well  amongst  Friends  belonging  to  the  adjacent 
meetings,  as  those  at  a  distance,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  the  couviucement  of  several  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  in  the  settlement  of 
two  or  three  meetings.  He  wrote  an  epistle  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  directed  to  Friends  in  every 
station,  but  more  particularly  the  ministers,  which 
tends  to  confirm  that  his  diligence  and  labours  pro- 
ceeded from  an  earnest  concern  for  the  promotion 
of  Truth  and  a  right  gospel  ministry.  Indeed  he 
was  a  man  much  devoted  to  the  service  of  Truth, 
and  was  a  considerable  sufiercr  for  bearing  his 


testimony  against  priest's  wages,  and  was  once  im- 
prisoned on  that  account."  *  *  He  "  left  a  pretty 
numerous  offspring,  some  of  them  young,  for  whose 
eternal  welfare,  we  have  great  reason  to  believe, 
he  was  particularly  solicitous.  Being  once  very 
ill,  while  on  a  visit  to  Friends  at  some  distance 
from  home,  he  seemed  most  ardently  to  desire  that 
he  might  finish  his  course  among  his  dear  children, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  at  that 
awful  period  to  enforce  his  advices,  and  promote 
the  cause  of  God,  to  which  he  was  much  devoted 
to  the  last." 

His  death  took  place  at  his  own  dwelling, 
Eleventh  mo.  24th,  1744. 

CTo  be  continned.) 


Selected. 

DARE  TO  BE  RIGHT. 
Dare  to  be  right  1  dare  to  be  true  ! 
You  have  a  work  that  no  other  can  do. 
Do  it  so  bravely,  so  kindly,  so  well, 
As  to  gladden  all  heaven,  and  silence  all  hell. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Dare  to  be  right  I  dare  to  be  true  I 

Other  men's  failures  can  never  save  you  ; 

Stand  by  your  conscience,  your  honour,  your  faith, 

Stand  like  a  hero,  and  battle  till  death. 

Dare  to  be  right !  dare  to  be  true  ! 
Keep  the  great  judgment-seat  always  in  view; 
Look  at  your  work  as  you  '11  look  at  it  then, 
Scanned  by  Jehovah,  and  angels,  and  men. 

Dare  to  be  right  I  dare  to  be  true  ! 

Love  may  deny  you  its  sunshine  and  dew. 

Let  the  dew  fail,  for  then  showers  shall  be  given  ; 

Dew  is  from  earth,  but  the  showers  are  from  heavea. 

Dare  to  be  right !  dare  to  be  true  I 
God,  who  created  you,  cares  for  you  too  ; 
Bottles  the  tears  that  his  striving  ones  shed — 
Counts  and  protects  every  hair  of  your  head. 

Dare  to  be  right!  dare  to  be  true  I 
Cannot  Omnipotence  carry  you  through  ? 
City,  and  mansion,  and  throne  all  in  sight, 
Can  you  not  dare  to  be  true  and  be  right? 

Dare  to  be  right !  dare  to  be  true  I 
The  sun  may  burn  red,  and  the  planets  burn  blue  ; 
God  may  toss  back  the  systems  to  chaos  again, 
But  his  promise  forever  is  yea  and  ameu. 

Dare  to  be  right!  dare  to  be  true! 
Prayerfully,  lovingly,  firmly  pursue 
The  pathway  by  saints  and  by  seraphim  trod, 
The  pathway  that  climbs  to  the  citv  of  (iod. 

"G.  L.  Taylor. 


Selected. 

TO  THE  YOUTH. 

Ye  rising  youth,  the  hope  of  future  times, 
You  who  have  felt  the  cords  of  heavenly  love, 
To  draw  and  disengage  you  from  the  world, 
Keep  near  that  quick'ning,  vivifying  power. 
That  freed  from  bondage  Israel's  f'avour'd  sons  ; 
So  shall  you  grow  to  glad  paternal  care. 
And  stand  as  warriors  iu  defence  ofTruth, 
On  you  the  important  cause  must  soon  devolve  ; 
Oh  !  be  you  faithful,  upright,  and  sincere. 
*  *  *  *  * 

That  Sion  thus  may  shake  herself,  and  shine 
With  the  bright  lustre  of  her  ancient  days. 


Kidnajypers  in  Kansas. — It  is  stated,  that  an 
organized  band  of  kidnappers  is  at  the  present 
time  keeping  the  coloured  population  of  Kansas  in 
constant  alarm.  Their  victims  are  selected  prin- 
cipally from  among  the  Arkansas  exiles,  who,  a 
few  years  since,  were  driven  from  that  State,  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  Kansas.  Their  free  papers, 
it  is  alleged,  are  taken  from  them  by  the  kidnap- 
pers, and  destroj-ed,  and  they  are  then  coerced 
into  the  admission  that  they  are  runaway  slaves, 
when  they  are  taken  into  Missouri,  and  sold  for  a 
more  Southern  market. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

In  looking  over  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Medi- 
cal  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,"  at  its 
session  recently  held  in  Philadelphia,  we  were 
struck  with  the  justice  of  many  of  the  remarks 
contained  in  the  loUowing  extract  from  the  report 
of  the  "  Indiana  County  Medical  Society."  We 
believe  that  the  experience  of  physicians  is  almost 
uniform,  respecting  the  very  injurious  effects  of 
tobacco  upon  the  human  system,  and  that  whether 
its  poisonous  principle  is  introduced  by  smoking, 
chewing,  or  snuffing,  it  always  so  deteriorates  the 
nervous  system,  as  materially  to  interfere  with  a 
healthful  performance  of  its  functions  in  some  one 
or  more  of  the  organs  ;  often  produces  disease  that 
undermines  both  physical  and  mental  strength,  and 
invariably  renders  its  victim  less  able  to  throw  off 
maladies  not  originating  from  its  use,  than  those 
who  have  not  subjected  themselves  to  the  bondage 
it  imposes  upon  its  lovers.  There  are  serious  con- 
siderations of  responsibility  connected  with  some 
of  the  views  presented  in  this  report,  that  ought  to 
induce  every  one  who  has  been  betrayed  into  the 
habitual  use  of  this  narcotic,  to  abandon  it  at  once, 
even  though  tbey  may  think  they  have  and  will 
themselves  escape  unharmed. 

TOBACCO. 

Most  persons  are  satisfied  that  many  of  the 
hereditary  diseases  are  increasing  among  us,  with 
fearful  rapidity.  We  cannot  help  pausing  at 
times,  and  ask  ourselves  the  question,  Why  is 
this  so?  What  is  the  cause  or  causes  of  this 
change  in  the  human  family  ?  No  one  will  doubt 
that  there  are  many  causes  for  it;  but,  by  ex- 
amining one  by  one,  the  supposed  or  real  causes, 
carefully  and  impartially,  we  must  say  that  the 
excessive  use  of  tobacco,  so  common  in  our  coun- 
try for  many  years  past,  is  the  principal.  No  arti- 
cle so  injurious  to  the  human  economy  is  in  so  gene- 
ral use — we  might  say  universal  use.  The  habit  is 
so  common,  that  persons  not  addicted  to  it  might 
be  termed  exceptions.  Wood  &  Bache,  in  the 
United  States  Dispensatory,  speaking  of  the  effects 
of  tobacco,  say,  that  '  Tobacco,  when  used  in  ex 
cess,  enfeebles  digestion,  produces  emaciation,  and 
general  debility ;  and  lays  the  foundation  of  seri- 
ous nervous  disorders — sometimes  mental  disorder, 
closely  resembling  delirium  tremens.'  It  is  liable 
to  disorder  the  digestive  organs,  and  produce  gene- 
ral debility.  Can  the  blood  be  in  a  healthy  state 
during  the  use  of  an  accumulative  toxic  principle  1 
I  think  not.  If  the  blood  is  not  affected,  why  the 
emaciation  and  serious  nervous  derangement  'i  Is 
not  the  blood  the  source  from  which  the  component 
parts  of  every  tissue  derives  its  material  'i  The 
modification  of  its  elements  must  then  modify  the 
secretory — the  nutrient,  as  well  as  the  nervous  ac- 
tion. 

Are  not  hereditary  diseases  produced  by  some 
primary  modification  in  the  constitution  or  elements 
of  the  blood  ?  It  is  well  known,  that  this  agent 
will  affect  the  system,  applied  locally,  taken  into 
the  mouth,  or  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  It  has 
proved  lutal  in  many  cases,  administered  in  differ- 
ent forms.  In  all  the  defects  and  changes  in  the 
blood,  each  particle  must  participate,  and  the 
solids  suffer  in  proportion  to  their  physiological 
relation ;  hence  the  corresponding  changes  in  the 
secretions. 

The  nervous  derangement  is  another  evidence 
of  its  destructive  property,  as  the  nervous  system 
is  subject  to  influences  through  the  blood,  and  is 
deeply  implicated  in  all  the  phenomena  of  the  living 
being,  in  health  and  disease. 

I  think  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  system  of 
the  tobacco  chewer  and  snioker  becomes  saturated 


them  to  a  process,  like  what  the  hydropathist  calls 
packing,  and  then  examine  the  linen.  I  need  not 
offer  more. 

Now,  the  main  question  maybe  put:  Can  an 
unhealthy  being,  diseased,  poisoned,  and  emaciated, 
beget  the  reverse  ?  We  all  know  that  there  are 
certain  tendencies  and  predispositions ;  and  these 
are  generally  inherited.  Will  not  everything  that 
impairs  health,  and  depresses  the  vital  organism, 
favour  the  natural  tendency  ?  We  have  the  law 
that  the  '  parents  eat  sour  grapes,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge.'  We  have  no  evi- 
dence that  the  persons  eating  the  grapes  suffered 
like  the  children. 

We  may  venture  one  step  further.  Is  not  this 
habit  the  foundation  of  drunkenness  in  our  land  ? 
By  an  impartial  investigation,  we  not  only  find 
disease  produced,  but  morbid  appetites.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  see  a  person  fond  of  strong  drink, 
that  is  not  a  slave  to  tobacco  in  some  form.  In 
most  of  our  villages  and  towns,  we  see  boys  from 
seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  chewing  and  smoking. 
If  we  watch  their  course,  the  majority  of  them  will 
be  drunkards  at  twenty-five. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  tasting  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  that  makes  tae  drunkard  ;  close 
investigation  will  not  sustain  this  opinion.  Many 
years  ago,  these  western  counties  were  studded 
with  small  distilleries,  and  the  young  men  that 
were  raised  up  about  them,  are  among  the  most 
temperate  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  many  of  them 
not  tasting  a  drop.  Occasionally  you  will  meet 
with  one  addicted  to  strong  drink ;  in  these  in- 
stances you  generally  find  that  they  spent  much 
time  in  idleness,  and  used  tobacco  in  some  form; 
and  had  companions  with  the  same  habits. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  ability  to  do  justice  to 
this  subject,  nor  in  a  report  of  this  kind  is  it  ex- 
pected ;  but  I  wished  to  notice  it  merely,  that  the 
subject  may  be  taken  up  by  those  who  are  able  to 
do  justice  to  one  of  so  much  magnitude. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Robert  Barclay's  Apology  for  the  true  christian 
Divinity,  as  held  and  believed  in  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  sound  and 
true  exposition  of  their  faith,  by  all  the  substantial 
members.  Some  time  in  the  past  century,  a  Friend 
loaned  a  copy  of  it  to  a  person  not  belonging  to 
the  Society,  and  after  reading  it,  he  returned  the 
following  note,  expressing  his  conviction  of  its  truth. 

For  Barclay's  learned  Apology  is  due, 
My  hearty  thanks  and  gratitude  to  you. 
Tlie  more  1  read,  the  more  my  wonder 's  raised, 
1  viewed  him  often,  and  as  often  praised  ; 
Commanding  reason  through  the  whole  design, 
And  thoughts  sublime  appear  in  every  line. 
Sure  some  diviner  spirit  did  inspire 
His  pregnant  genius  with  celestial  fire  ; 
In  what  he  writes  seems  more  than  man  to  be, 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  Divinity. 
Long  had  I  censured  with  stupendous  rage. 
And  blamed  their  tenets  with  a  foolish  age. 
Thought  nothing  could  appear  in  their  defence, 
Till  Barclay  shone  with  all  tlie  rays  of  sense. 
No  more  with  the  censorious  world  I  '11  sin. 
Condemning  those  who  own  the  light  within; 
If  they  can  see  with  Barclay's  piercing  eyes. 
The  world  may  deem  them  fools,  but  they  are  wise. 

In 


reference  to  his  Apology,  Eobert  Barclay 
says  :  "  What  I  have  written  comes  more  from  my 
heart  than  from  my  head  ;  what  I  have  heard  with 
the  ears  of  my  soul,  and  seen  with  my  inward  eyes, 
and  my  hands  have  handled  of  the  Word  of  life. 
Wh  :,t  hath  been  inwardly  manifested  to  me  of  the 
thicks  of  God,  that  do  I  declare  ;  not  so  much  re- 
gar  'ing  the  eloquence  and  excellency  of  speech,  as 
desiring  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  and  operation 
with  the  substance ;  for  instance,  subject  one  of  of  truth.    And  if  I  err  sometimes  in  the  former,  it 


is  no  great  matter ;  for  I  act  not  here  the  gram- 
marian, or  the  orator,  but  the  christian ;  and  there- 
fore in  this  I  have  followed  the  certain  rule  of  the 
Divine  Light,  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

In  his  address  to  the  clergy,  he  says,  "  Your 
school  divinity,  which  taketh  up  almost  a  man's 
whole  lifetime  to  learn,  brings  not  a  whit  nearer 
to  God,  neither  makes  any  man  less  wicked,  or 
more  righteous  than  he  was.  Therefore  hath  God 
laid  aside  the  wise  and  learned,  and  the  disputers 
of  this  world  ;  and  hath  chosen  a  few  despicable 
and  unlearned  instruments,  as  to  letter  learning,  as 
he  did  fishermen  of  old,  to  publish  his  pure  and 
naked  truth,  and  to  free  it  of  these  mists  and  fogs 
wherewith  the  clergy  hath  clouded  it,  that  the 
people  might  admire  and  maintain  them.  Among 
several  others  whom  God  hath  chosen  to  make 
known  these  things,  seeing  I  also  have  received 
in  measure,  grace  to  be  a  dispenser  of  the  same 
gospel,  it  seemed  good  unto  me,  according  to  my 
duty,  to  offer  unto  you  these  propositions ;  which, 
though  short,  yet  are  weighty,  comprehending 
much,  and  declaring  what  the  true  ground  of 
knowledge  is,  even  that  knowledge  which  leads  to 
life  eternal ;  which  is  here  witnessed  of,  and  the 
testimony  thereof  left  unto  the  light  of  Christ  in  all 
your  consciences." 

That  knowledge  which  is  life  eternal,  and  the 
way  to  obtain  it,  are  referred  to  in  the  following 
propositions : 

"  Seeing  the  height  of  all  happiness  is  placed  in 
the  true  knowledge  of  God,  '  this  is  life  eternal  to 
know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent,'  the  true  and  right  under- 
standing of  this  foundation,  and  ground  of  know- 
ledge, is  that  which  is  most  necessary  to  be  known 
and  believed  in  the  first  place."  "  Seeing  'no  man 
knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  revealeth  Him,'  and  seeing  the  revelation 
of  the  Son  is  in  and  by  the  Spirit,  therefore  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  that  alone  by  which  the 
true  knowledge  of  God  hath  been,  is,  and  can  be 
only  revealed.  As  by  the  moving  of  his  own  Spi- 
rit, he  converted  the  chaos  of  this  world  into  that 
wonderful  order  wherein  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
and  created  man  a  living  soul,  to  rule  and  govern 
it,  so  by  the  revelation  of  the  same  Spirit,  he  hath 
manifested  himself  all  along  unto  the  sons  of  men, 
both  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles ;  which  re- 
velations of  God  by  the  Spirit,  whether  by  outward 
voices  and  appearances,  or  inward  objective  mani- 
festations in  the  heart,  were  of  old  the  formal  object 
of  their  faith,  and  remain  yet  so  to  be ;  since  the 
object  of  the  saint's  faith  is  the  same  in  all  ages, 
though  set  forth  under  divers  administrations. 
Moreover  the.se  divine  inward  revelations,  which 
we  make  absolutely  necessary  for  the  building  up 
of  true  faith,  neither  do  nor  can  ever  contradict 
the  outward  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  or  right 
and  sound  reason.  Yet  from  hence  it  will  not  fol- 
low, that  these  divine  revelations  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  examination,  either  of  the  outward 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  the  natural  rea- 
son of  man,  as  to  a  more  noble  or  certain  rule  or 
touchstone.  For  this  divine  revelation  and  inward 
illumination,  is  that  which  is  evident  and  clear  of 
itself,  forcing  by  its  own  evidence  and  clearness, 
the  well  disposed  understanding  to  assent,  irresisti- 
bly moving  the  same  thereunto ;  even  as  the  com- 
mon principles  of  natural  truths  move  and  incline 
the  mind  to  a  natural  assent — as  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  its  part;  that  two  contradictory  say- 
ings, cannot  be  both  true,  nor  both  false." 

We  have  had  no  member  of  our  religious  Soci- 
ety, who  has  so  fully,  and  with  such  force  and 
clearness,  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  christian 
religion,  as  held  by  Friends,  and  the  operation  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  and 
the  performance  of  the  various  duties  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Almighty  God,  and  in  the  services  of  the 
church,  as  our  highly  gifted  and  honourable  Friend, 
Kobert  Barclay.  However  some  worldly  members 
may  now  strive  to  lay  waste  the  Apology,  for  the 
want  of  that  spiritual  understanding  and  discern- 
ment, with  which  he  was  divinely  favoured  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  because  of  their  unwill- 
ingness to  submit  to  the  religion  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  in  their  own  hearts  as  inculcated  by  him, 
their  shafts  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and  fail  to  de- 
stroy the  unchangeable  truths  which  it  declares, 
and  multitudes  now  living  and  of  those  yet  unborn, 
will  own  the  work,  and  maintain  its  christian  doc- 
trines, as  in  strict  accordance  with  the  revelations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  themselves,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  would  advise  our 
beloved  young  Friends  to  read  the  work  carefully 
and  seriously,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  light  of 
the  Lord,  its  truth  will  be  sealed  upon  their  under- 
standings, and  contribute  to  their  love  of  the  things 
of  God's  kingdom,  and  strengthen  their  desires  to 
be  found  following  the  Lord  Jesus,  our  Saviour 
and  Redeemer,  in  the  path  which  he  casts  up. 
No  work  written  by  a  Friend,  we  believe  has  been 
so  instrumental  in  convincing  others  of  the  sound- 
ness of  our  faith  as  this  has.  It  has  been  presented 
to  men  in  high  stations,  in  the  different  govern- 
ments in  Christendom,  as  an  official  and  regularly 
acknowledged  exhibit  of  the  religious  principles  ot 
the  Society  of  Friends,  from  its  rise  to  the  present 
day. 



From  the  British  Friend. 

Remarks  os  JoIiq  S.  Rowntree's  "(laakerism,  Past 
and  Present." 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

The  Holy  Scriptures. — In  seeking  for  reasons 
for  the  alleged  decadence  of  the  Society,  it  is  ob- 
vious to  the  readers  of  this  essay,  that  in  default 
of  better  evidence  the  author  has  freely  availed 
himself  of  the  oft-refuted  calumnies,  with  which 
the  Society  was  assailed  during  the  early  stages  of 
its  existence.  He  not  only  charges  the  Society 
with  undervaluing  the  Scriptures,  but  says  also 
that  some  thought  "  it  a  part  of  their  profession  to 
avoid  the  regular  daily  reading  of  Holy  Scripture," 
(p.  54 ;)  and  that  "  the  consequences"  were  "  a 
wide-spread  ignorance  of  scriptural  truth,  most 
hurtful  to  the  growth  of  vital  religion,"  (p.  175.) 
He  adds :  "  It  may  easily  be  understood  how  con- 
siderable was  this  deficiency  of  intelligent  scriptural 
knowledge,  which  existed  in  the  Society,  previous 
to  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  at  which  period 
the  daily  family  reading  of  the  iuspifed  volume 
was  recommended  by  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  this  practice  has  been  generally  adopted,"  (p. 
55.) 

The  legitimate  inference  from  this  is,  that  until 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Society  had  never 
before  urged  upon  its  members  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  as  an  incumbent  duty,  and  that  when 
it  did  so,  "  the  practice  had  been  generally  adopt- 
ed." This  would  be,  if  true,  a  heinous  delinquency 
in  any  religious  body,  and  more  particularly  in  one 
which  especially  professed  true  spiritual  Christian- 
ity. So  serious  a  charge,  when  so  confidently  al- 
leged, ought  to  have  been  supported  by  irrefragable 
evidence,  or  never  to  have  been  made.  The  charge 
is  incapable  of  proof,  and  is  unfounded  in  fact.  It 
is  a  libel  on  the  Society.  Its  complete  refutation 
is  easy,  and  may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  In 
thirty-eight  of  the  one  hundred  "  London  Yearly 
Meeting  Epistles,"  issued  by  the  Society  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  "  the  frequent  and  diligent 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures"  is  earnestly  and 


energetically  recommended  as  "  an  incumbent  duty 
on  Friends,"  (1709,)  and  the  query  as  to  the  fre- 
quent reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  insti- 
tuted for  Yearly  Meetings,  1696,  and  Monthly 
Meetings,  1755. 

It  is  therefore  indisputable,  that  so  far  from 
the  Society  having  even  negatively  discouraged 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  it  has,  ever  since  its 
first  establishment  to  the  present  time,  considered 
the  subject  as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  never 
ceased  with  apostolic  earnestness  to  advise  its 
members  to  "  a  frequent  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures." 

With  these  records  of  the  Society  before  us,  the 
essayist  cannot  be  surprised,  if  we  differ  with  him, 
when  he  says — It  may  easily  be  understood  how 
considerable  was  this  deficiency  of  intelligent  scrip- 
tural knowledge  which  existed  in  the  Society," — 
for  we  confess  we  can  neither  understand  nor  cre- 
dit it.  Nor  do  we  know  where  any  evidences  of  it 
are  to  be  obtained.  We  are  tolerably  conversant 
with  Friends'  books  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  but  in  them  we  have 
searched  in  vain  for  "this  deficiency."  We  have 
conversed  with  the  living,  and  see  it  not  in  them. 
We  have  looked  into  the  pages  of  contemporary 
authors  with  the  like  success.  On  the  contrary, 
from  all  these  sources  of  information,  as  well  as 
from  religious  ministrations  in  meetings  for  worship, 
and  the  answers  to  the  queries,  we  have  derived 
such  information  as  impels  us  to  precisely  an  oppo- 
site conclusion.  Whoever  has  read  the  Society's 
literature,  commencing  with  George  Fox,  and  con- 
cluding with  Stephen  Grellet,  cannot  but  bear 
willing  testimony  to  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  is  displayed  in  these  truly  esti- 
mable works.  •  Even  in  those  of  the  early  Friends, 
which  were  written  at  a  time  when  copies  of  the 
Bible  were  comparatively  scarce  and  costly,  there 
is  ample  evidence  of  a  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  "  best  of  books." 

In  the  Epistles,  written  and  printed,  as  well  as 
in  every  other  official  document  issued  by  the  So- 
ciety, from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  are  unequivocally 
recognized,  and  passages  from  them  are  frequently 
quoted  in  confirmation  of  its  principles  and  the 
advice  which  they  may  contain. 

In  the  Society's  schools,  the  most  sedulous  atten- 
tion has  long  been,  and  continues  to  be  paid  to  the 
instruction  of  the  children  in  scriptural  knowledge  ; 
and  the  members  of  the  Society  have  been  among 
the  foremost  and  most  earnest  supporters  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  concurrent  testimony  to 
the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  Society  to  promote  the 
acquisition  of  scriptural  knowledge  among  its 
members,  J.  S.  Ilowntree  urges  "  its  once  inade- 
quate estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Holy  Scripture," 
(p.  167,)  as  one  of  the  operative  causes  of  the  So- 
ciety's decline ! 

Nor  does  his  inconsistency  rest  here.  He  tells 
us  that  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Society's 
existence  was  in  the  first  half  century  of  its  his- 
tory, when,  according  to  his  own  account,  the 
Scriptures  were  undervalued  ;  and  again  he  says, 
the  desolating  heresies  which,  within  the  last  sixty 
years,  swept  away  so  many  thousand  members  in 
Ireland  and  America,  were  officially  recognized  as 
caused  by  a  defective  acquaintance  with  Scripture; 
notwithstanding  he  tells  us  in  the  sentence  imme- 
diately preceding,  that  the  daily  family  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  had  been  generally  adopted  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  So  that,  according  to 
this  prize  essay,  the  Society  flourished,  when  the 
regular  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  was  '"avoided," 
and  was  rife  in  heresies  and  declension,  "  when  this 


practice  had  been  generally  adopted  1"  It  maybe 
observed,  too,  that  whilst  he  studiously  ignored  the 
Friends  in  America  as  members  in  the  census  of 
the  Society,  yet  he  has  no  objection  to  consider 
them  as  brethren,  when  endeavouring  to  discover 
causes  for  his  "  decadence." 

Leaving  those  unsupported  assertions  and  incon- 
sistencies to  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  by  observing,  that  after  having 
mixed  much  with  both  the  ministers  and  people  of 
other  religious  denominations  for  many  years,  we 
are  most  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  ministers,  there  is  no  other  religious  So- 
ciety, in  which  its  members  have  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  or  a  more  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  gospel  truths,  than  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends ;  and  numerous  as  are  the 
errors  in  the  book  before  us,  there  is  not  one,  we 
conceive,  so  utterly  destitute  of  everything  that  is 
requisite  to  command  our  credence,  or  that  so 
needlessly  and  recklessly  exposes  the  Society  to 
unjust  and  unmerited  reprobation. 

Marriage. — The  author  gives  us  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  this  subject,  and  dwells  especially  on  the 
hardship  inflicted  on  parties  who  have  been  dis- 
owned for  marrying  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
Society.  We  are  quite  disposed  to  admit  that  in 
the  exercise  of  its  disciplinary  rules,  the  Society 
may  not  at  all  times  have  exercised  that  christian 
charity  and  forbearance  which  ought  to  influence 
its  decisions ;  and  that  in  some  Monthly  Meetings 
there  has  been  a  closer  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  than  to  its  constitutional  spirit  and  inten- 
tion. Nay  more,  we  admit  that  where  the  disci- 
pline has  been  administered  by  those  members  who 
were  not  "  rightly  exercised" — who  were  not  touch- 
ed with  a  feeling  of  their  own  infirmities,  and  who 
soutrht  rather  to  execute  the  law  than  to  lure  back 
a  wandering  sheep  into  the  fold — it  may  have,  an  I 
doubtless  has  happened,  that  a  serious  wrong  has 
been  inflicted.  Yet  this  is  incident  to  the  admin- 
istration of  all  laws,  and  necessarily  arises  from  the 
imperfections  of  our  nature;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
contend  that,  because  of  this  imperfection  in  ad- 
ministering them,  all  rules  of  discipline  should  be 
either  altogether  abrogated,  or  so  constructed  as  to 
deprive  them  of  all  penal  force. 

J.  S.  Rowntree  freely  admits  that  "  mixed"  mar- 
riages are  evils,  and  that  it  is  "  within  the  legiti- 
mate range  of  a  church's  duty  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  such  unions,"  (p.  147.) 
And  in  pp.  152, 153,  he  says,  "  Experience  might 
have  taught  the  Quaker  legislators  of  the  18th 
century,  th  it  the  direction  of  mankind  in  the  affair 
of  marriage  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  deli- 
cate tasks  that  can  be  undertaken,  and  that  it  is 
pre-eminently  one  in  which,  whilst  men  may  be 
influenced  by  chriitiau  counsel,  by  public  opinion, 
by  education,  and  by  persuasion,  it  is  also  one  in 
which  they  will  not  be  driven  or  dragooned.  The 
latter  was  chosen  by  the  Quakers  of  the  '  middle 
age,'  and  has  been  maintained,  with  little  relaxa- 
tion, to  the  present  day.  AVe  consider  it  as  the 
most  influential  proximate  cause  of  the  numerical 
decline  of  the  Society." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Old  Families  Dying  Out. — It  is  stated  in  an 
English  paper,  in  speaking  of  the  failure  in  descent 
in  many  of  the  families  of  the  nobility,  that  of  the 
twenty-five  Barons  who  were  appointed  to  enforce 
[the  observance  of  the  Magna  Charta,  there  is  not 
now  in  the  House  of  Peers  a  single  male  descend- 
ant. 

It  is  often  better  to  pray  for  those  who  are  mis- 
taken, than  to  dispute  with  them. 


s  f  The  Value  of  a  London  Dust  Heap. — From 
=  an  article  on  the  Loudon  poor,  in  the  July  number 
f  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  we  clip  the  following  ex- 
tract. It  is  a  quotation  from  a  book  called  "  The 
Missing  Link." 

"  The  contents  of  every  dust  bin  in  this  vast 
London  are  carried  away  periodically.  The  dust- 
man receives  a  small  gratuity  from  each  house- 
holder, and  when  he  has  collected  a  cart  load,  he 
t  demands  another  shilling  at  the  gate  of  the  Pad- 
dington  wharves,  as  he  deposits  it  within  their  pre- 
cints.  K  dust  heap  is  very  valuable  to  the  con- 
tractor, and  a  large  one  is  said  to  be  worth  four  or 
five  thousand  pounds.  It  has  to  be  sifted,  sorted 
and  disposed  of.  We  can  give  but  a  slight  idea  of 
its  miscellaneous  contents.  Its  chief  constituent 
element  is  cinders,  mixed  with  bits  of  coal,  from 
the  carelessness  or  waste  of  thousands  of  servants, 
which  the  searchers  pick  out  of  the  heap  to  be  sold 
forthwith.  The  largest  and  best  of  the  cinders  are 
also  selected  for  the  use  of  laundresses  and  braziers, 
whose  purpose  they  answer  better  than  coke.  The 
far  greater  remainder  is  called  breeze,  because  it  is 
the  portion  left  after  the  wind  has  blown  the  cin- 
der dust  from  it,  through  large  upright  iron  sieves, 
held  and  shaken  elbow-high  by  the  women  who 
stand  in  the  heap,  whilst  men  throw  up  the  stuff 
into  the  sieves.  The  breeze  and  ashes  also  are 
sold  to  brickmakers,  the  ashes  are  mixed  with  the 
clay  of  the  bricks,  and  the  breeze  is  used  as  fuel  to 
burn  between  their  layers. 

"But  the  heap  likewise  includes  soft  ware  and 
hardware.  The  former  includes  all  vegetable  and 
animal  matter — all  that  will  decompose.  All  these 
are  carried  off  to  be  employed  as  manure.  Stale 
fi.-h  and  dead  cats  come  into  this  list,  the  skins  of 
the  latter  being  stripped  off  by  the  sifters,  who  can 
sell  them  for  4a?.  or  6c?.,  according  to  their  colour, 
white  being  most  in  request.  The  hardware  does 
not  merely  mean  broken  pottery;  though  of  this 
there  is  great  abundance.  Part  of  the  pottery  is 
matched  and  mended  by  the  women  who  find  it, 
and  becomes  their  perquisite ;  the  rest,  with  the 
oyster  shells,  is  sold  to  make  new  roads.  But 
'hardware'  in  the  dust  heap  means  rags,  which  go 
to  the  paper-makers;  bones,  which  go  to  the  bone 
boilers;  old  iron,  brass  and  lead,  to  salesmen  of 
tliose  metals;  broken  glass,  to  old  glass  shops; 
old  carpets,  old  mattresses,  old  boxes,  old  pails, 
old  baskets,  broken  tea  boards,  candlesticks,  old 
fenders,  old  silk  handkerchiefs,  knives  and  salt- 
cellars— not  forgetting  old  shoes,  which  go  in 
baskets  to  the  translators,  who  turn  old  shoes  into 
new;  everything,  in  short,  that  the  householder 
Las  thought  not  worth  mending,  besides  many  a 
wasteful  addition  which  the  masters  never  knew, 
from  mansions  where  recklessness  and  extrava- 
gance bear  rule. 

"  Some  of  the  contents  are  the  sifter's  perquisite 
— a  certain  amount  of  cinders  and  as  much  paper 
and  wood  as  they  can  carry,  and  corks  or  bottles, 
by  which  alone  some  boast  they  can  find  themselves 
in  shoe-leather ;  pill  boxes  also  and  gallipots  are 
their  lawful  property.  Jewelry,  silver  forks  and 
spoons,  and  money  are  occasionally  found,  and  too 
often  appropriated  by  the  finder.  One  day,  a 
check  for  a  considerable  sum  was  discovered  among 
the  waste  paper." — Ledger. 
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NIXTH  MONTH  22,  1860. 


Our  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  the  gene- 
ral features  of  the  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Ma- 
ronitea  or  quasi-Christians,  inhabiting  Mount  Le- 
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banon,  in  Syria,  which  has  recently  occurred  ;  and 
the  details  of  which  have  been  spread  before  the 
civilized  world,  and  shocked  the  sensibilities  of 
every  one  capable  of  feeling.  It  has  been  well 
known  that  ever  since  the  stipulation  entered  into 
by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  in  1856,  with  England 
and  France,  that  thereafter  his  christian  subjects 
should  be  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  protection 
as  the  Mohammedans,  the  latter  have  allowed  their 
long-cherished  and  fanatical  hatred  of  every  one 
professing  Christianity,  to  be  greatly  inflamed  and 
embittered.  Wherever  and  whenever  they  could 
do  so,  they  have  forcibly  resisted  the  action  of  the 
"  Hatti  Humaigoun,"  as  the  decree  of  the  Sultan 
is  designated,  so  that  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  it  remained  a  dead  letter.  Inflamed  by 
the  conviction  that  the  hated  "  Infidel"  had  tri- 
umphed over  their  head  and  chief,  and  that  unless 
some  decisive  step  was  speedily  taken,  the  power  of 
Islam  must  pass  away,  and  the  followers  of  the 
"  Prophet"  hereafter  accept  toleration  and  protec- 
tion from  the  hands  of  those  they  had  ever  looked 
upon  as  accursed,  the  ignorant  and  infatuated 
populace,  raised  the  cry,  throughout  the  land,  of 
extermination  to  the  "  christian  dogs."  They  de- 
manded that  the  doctrine  of  conversion  to  Islam- 
ism  or  death,  so  long  carried  out  by  the  faithful 
successors  of  the  "  Prophet,"  should  be  revived 
and  enforced  against  all  those  who  owed  allegiance 
to  the  throne  of  the  Sultan. 

The  present  occupant  of  that  throne,  had  given 
so  many  proofs  of  his  desire  to  introduce  into  his 
government  and  country,  some  of  the  improvements 
of  civilized  nations,  that  his  orthodoxy,  as  a  good 
Musselman,  has  long  been  greatly  doubted,  and 
the  apprehension  expressed  that  he  was  disposed 
to  embrace  another  faith,  and  permit  christian  in- 
stitutions to  break  up  the  obstinate  indolence,  the 
ancient  and  barbarous  habits,  and  the  blood-thirsty 
intolerance  of  the  Turkish  nation.  A  wide-spread 
conspiracy,  embracing  many  of  the  high  officers  of 
the  court  and  many  of  the  principal  chiefs,  was 
entered  into;  having  for  its  objects  the  death  or 
seclusion  of  the  reigning  Sultan,  and  to  place  his 
brother — a  bigotted  Turk — upon  the  throne ;  who, 
when  in  power,  should  repeal  the  obnoxious  Hatti, 
and  devote  his  infidel  subjects  to  slavery  or  death. 
This  was  in  last  year ;  but  its  timely  discovery  by 
the  government,  prevented  its  being  carried  into 
execution  ;  though  so  extensive  were  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  plot,  and  so  numerous  and  infiuential 
its  originators  and  abettors,  that  the  Sultan  was 
obliged  to  overlook  the  guilt  of  very  many,  and  in- 
flict but  light  punishment  on  others. 

The  state  of  feeling  existing  throughout  Turkey 
in  Asia,  arising  from  the  constantly  increasing 
hostility  of  the  professors  of  the  two  creeds,  has 
been  long  known  ;  and  expectation  has  been  kept 
excited  to  hear  of  some  dreadful  outbreak  which 
would  light  up  a  conflagration  that  could  be  extin- 
guished only  in  blood.  The  Druses,  who  have 
figured  so  largely  in  the  late  murderous  scenes,  are 
a  tribe  of  heterodox  Mohammedans  inhabiting 
Mount  Lebanon,  in  common  with  the  Maronites  ; 
and  repeated  collisions  between  the  two  have  served 
to  augment  the  deadly  hatred  that  has  long  existed 
one  towards  the  other.  It  is  difficult  from  the 
conflicting  statement  made,  to  ascertain  which  were 
the  aggressors  in  the  present  instance ;  but  there 
appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  tie  Druses,  renew- 
edly  excited  by  the  prevalent  fanatical  feeling,  and 
aware  that  the  Turkish  Pasha  and  his  subordinates 
would  screen,  if  not  co-operate  with  them,  had 
been  for  some  time  ready  to  rise  upon  the  "  chris- 
tians," and  revenge  themselves  for  their  real  or 
supposed  injuries. 

The  charge  has  been  publicly  made,  that  the 
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French  had  been  tampering  with  these  ferocious 
mountaineers,  and  had  fomented  the  long-existing 
hostility  between  them  and  the  Maronites,  in  order 
to  bring  about  some  disturbance  that  would  afford 
a  pretext  for  their  interference.  But  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  sufficient  ground  for  this 
grave  accusation,  nor  could  the  French  Emperor 
have  supposed  that  he  could  interfere,  without  the 
consent  and  co-operation  of  the  other  great  Pow- 
ers of  Europe. 

As  we  have  before  said,  our  readers  are  proba- 
bly aware  of  the  dreadful  carnage  that  took  place, 
when  these  poor,  benighted  heathen,  giving  loose 
to  their  demoniacal  passions,  were  permitted  by  the 
Turks  to  fall  upon  the  unarmed  and  defenceless 
Maronites.  Thousands  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood ;  women  and  children  often  sharing  the  same 
fate  as  their  husbands, fathers,  and  brothers;  while 
thousands  of  women  are  said  to  have  been  sold  to 
fill  the  harems  of  their  purchasers. 

The  five  great  Powers  of  Europe  having  resolved 
to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  the  professing 
christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  he  has  entered 
vigorously  into  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
the  murderous  conflict,  and  to  bring  the  aggressors 
to  condign  punishment.  He  evidently  fears  the 
result  of  a  continued  tarriance  of  the  troops  of  the 
Allies  in  his  dominion  ;  well  knowing  there  are 
millions  of  his  subjects,  professing  a  common  faith 
with  them,  who  would  be  rejoiced  to  unite  with 
them  in  driving  the  Turks  from  power,  and  par- 
celling out  his  provinces  among  the  sovereigns  who 
have  so  long  had  a  covetous  eye  upon  them. 

It  is  a  sad  reflection,  that  there  has  been  a  gene- 
ral cry  for  "  vengeance, — for  a  retribution  in  blood, 
for  the  cruel  crimes  of  these  savages — from  the 
nations  professing  the  benign  and  forgiving  religion 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace;  who  came  to  save  men's 
lives,  and  not  to  destroy  them.  Whether  from  the 
promptings  of  his  own  heart,  or  actuated  by  this 
unmistakable  demonstration  of  the  wishes  of  his 
christian  allies,  the  Sultan  has  sent  Faud  Pasha, 
with  an  army,  to  the  scene  of  destruction ;  clothed 
with  unlimited  power  to  restore  order,  protect  the 
innocent,  and  punish  the  guilty.  In  executing  the 
latter  part  of  his  commission,  this  minister  has  had 
several  hundred  of  the  more  active  participants  in 
the  massacres  arrested,  and  by  the  last  accounts, 
already  nearly  two  hundred  of  them  had  suffered 
death.  The  Pasha  of  the  province  has  been  de- 
graded and  imprisoned  ;  and,  in  the  spirit  that  ac- 
tuates man  in  his  natural  state,  the  halter  and  the 
sword  are  likely  to  be  sedulously  employed  for 
some  time  to  come,  in  recompensing  for  the  blojd 
already  shed. 

There  has  been  a  stipulation  obtained  by  the 
Sultan,  that  the  European  troops  landed  in  Syria, 
shall  not  remain  there  more  than  six  months;  and 
unless  there  should  be  some  extraordinary  and 
palpable  cause  for  delay,  Louis  Napoleon  will 
hardly  dare  to  violate  the  engagement.  But  the 
result  of  this  outbreak  and  interference,  cannot  be 
foreseen  ;  and  many  anticipate  the  overthrow  of 
the  Mohammedan  dynasty  and  destruction  of  its 
traditional  policy,  as  their  ultimate  effect.  It  is 
one  of  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  Divine  counsel, 
that  the  Almighty  has  permitted  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  finest  country  on  the  earth,  including  the 
land  which  he  gave  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  for 
ever,  to  be,  for  so  long  a  period,  in  possession  of  the 
followers  of  the  false  "Prophet;"  and  the  time 
may  be  near  at  hand,  when  He  will  cast  them 
down,  and  cause  the  light  of  his  glorious  gospel, 
to  shine  more  eminently  within  its  borders,  and  the 
sacred  truths  of  Holy  Scripture  to  supersede  the 
absurd  dogmas  and  sensual  fallacies  of  the  Koran. 

How  deplorable  it  is  that  the  policy  and  actions 
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of  those  who  profess  Christianity,  are  so  little  cal- 
culated to  commend  it  to  the  benighted  Musselmans : 
that  in  their  intercourse  with  them,  thej  see  so  little 
display  of  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  religion  which 
christians  profess,  to  transform  man  from  his  natu- 
ral condition,  to  enable  him  to  curb  his  passions,  to 
do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  ;  but  are 
too  often  led  to  think  there  can  be  nothing  divine 
in  it,  or  its  disciples  would  not  live  in  the  unres- 
trained indulgence  of  the  lusts  and  propensities 
common  to  all  mankind,  when  they  have  the  power 
to  gratify  them,  and  show  their  own  disbelief  in 
its  truth,  by  violating  the  precepts  and  practices  it 
enjoins.  The  ill-concealed  coveting  of  their  coun- 
try by  the  high  professing  Potentates  of  Europe, 
the  hatred  of  and  wars  of  professing  christian 
nations,  with  one  another ;  the  prevalent  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks  among  them,  from  which  the 
Turks  are  free;  the  squalid  misery  of  their  poor; 
must  all  be  powerful  arguments  in  the  mind  of  the 
better  class  of  Mohammedans,  against  embracing 
a  religion  which,  while  it  sets  up  so  exalted  a 
standard,  appears  to  him  to  effect  so  little  of  good, 
and  to  tolerate  so  much  of  evil. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  6th  inst. 

The  weather  continued  comparatively  fine  throughout 
England  and  Ireland,  and  the  harvest  prospects  were 
more  promising. 

The  first  street  railway  in  England,  upon  the  Ameri- 
can plan,  bad  been  formally  inaugurated  at  Birkenhead 
near  Liverpool,  and  the  general  impression  was  highly 
favourable.  Measures  were  about  to  be  taken  for  in- 
troducing the  system  in  London,  Dublin,  Manchester, 
and  other  cities. 

The  London  Times  protests  against  Lindsay's  mission 
to  the  United  States  relative  to  the  shipping  interests  as 
ordered  by  Parliament,  and  the  Ship  Owners'  Society  of 
London  had  passed  resolutions  regretting  Lindsay's 
semi-official  visit  to  America,  and  declaring  that  he  does 
not  possess  their  coufidence. 

The  Arctic  steamer  Fox  had  made  a  satisfactory  sur- 
vey of  the  Faroe  Islands,  for  the  proposed  line  of  tele- 
graph to  the  Western  continent,  and  had  proceeded  to 
Iceland. 

Smith,  Sinclair  &  Co.,  linen  factors  of  London,  had 
suspended  payment ;  their  liabilities  were  estimated  at 
£150,000.  It  was  feared  that  their  failure  would  lead 
to  that  of  other  houses  in  the  same  trade. 

Tlie  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active  at  a  small 
advance.  Sales  of  the  week,  95,000  bales.  The  stock 
in  port  was  1,022,000  bales. 

The  iManchester  advices  were  favourable.  The  mar- 
ket was  buoyant,  and  prices  of  all  descriptions  of  yarns 
and  goods  sligluly  higher. 

The  market  for  all  kinds  of  breadstuffs  was  dull,  and 
prices  declining.  Flour  had  fallen  fully  1^.  per  barrel, 
and  wheat,  about  4d.  per  100  pounds;  corn  was  6d.  per 
quarter  lower.    Consols,  93;^  a  93 J. 

The  revolution  in  Italy  appeared  to  be  steadily  pro- 
gressing. A  Naples  despatch  of  the  6th,  announces  the 
arrival  of  Garibaldi  and  his  forces  at  Salerno.  He  was 
expected  at  Naples  almost  immediately. 

Eight  Sardinian  war  vessels  were  in  the  Bay  of  Na- 
jdes,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  Sardinian  government 
was  about  to  send  a  large  force  tliilher  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  anarchy.  It  was  uncertain  what  course 
would  be  taken  by  the  King  of  Naples  ;  some  reports 
snv  that  he  had  made  preparations  for  leaving  his  do- 
ininiotis,  and  others  tliat  he  would  await  his  fate  in  the 
capital.    The  city  of  Naples  was  perfectly  tranquil. 

The  French  garrison  at  Rome  is  to  be  increased  by  a 
furce  of  3500  troojis. 

Cholera  was  prevailing  to  a  serious  extent  in  Spain. 
At  Malaga,  six  hundred  persons  were  attacked  in  one 
day. 

The  Austrian  ministry  was  endeavouring  to  induce 
the  Emperor  to  lake  the  needful  steps  for  allaying  the 
discontent  in  Hungary.  An  attack  upon  Venetia  being 
anticipated,  the  government  was  urging  to  completion 
the  branch  line  to  connect  the  Venetian  railways  with 
those  of  Germany.  The  existence  of  a  revolutionary 
conimittec  had  been  discovered  at  Verona,  and  the  mem- 
bers had  been  arrested. 

A  part  of  tlie  French  troops  which  had  been  sent  to 
Syria,  had  arrived  at  lieyrout. 

i?y  order  of  Fiiad  Pasha,  seventy  individuals  convict- 


ed of  having  taken  part  in  the  late  massacres,  had  been 
hung,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  soldiers  shot.  He  had 
compelled  3000  inhabitants  of  Damascus  to  enter  the 
Turkish  army.  The  late  Governor  of  Damascus  was 
publicly  degraded  at  Constantinople  on  the  5th,  by  or- 
der of  the  Sultan.  Sickening  details  relative  to  the  late 
massacres,  continue  to  be  received. 

At  Hasleya,  out  of  3200  Christians,  only  1400  were 
found  remaining,  nearly  all  women  and  children.  The 
corpses  remained  unburied. 

General  Beaufort,  the  commander  of  the  French  forces, 
in  a  proclamation,  had  prohibited  the  Christians  from 
renewing  the  conflict.  It  now  appears  pretty  clearly 
that  in  the  commencement  of  this  horrid  strife,  the  so- 
called  Christians  were  the  aggressors. 

China. — Hong  Kong  dates  to  Seventh  mo.  24th,  have 
been  received,  by  way  of  California.  The  allied  expe- 
dition of  France  and  Great  Britain  remained  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Peiho.  There  were  150  sail  of  the  allies 
there,  the  troops  being  encamped  on  the  shore.  It  was 
understood  that  the  Taku  forts  were  to  be  taken  before 
any  peace  overtures  were  made.  There  was  no  further 
information  with  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  rebels, 
though  the  Chinese  of  Shanghai  believed  that  Hong- 
Chew  had  either  fallen,  or  was  in  great  danger.  A 
party  of  five,  most  of  whom  were  English  missionaries, 
had  visited  the  rebels,  and  been  well  received  by  them. 
Their  forces  appeared  to  be  numerous,  well  armed  and 
disciplined. 

United  States. — Census  Returns. — The  census  of  New 
Hampshire  has  been  completed,  and  the  total  population 
is  found  to  be  326,l'i'5,  being  a  gain  of  only  8211  since 
1850.  Washington,  D.  C,  contains  61,400  inhabitants, 
which  is  an  increase,  since  1850,  of  21,399.  The  whole 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  contains  a  population  of 
75,365.  The  number  of  slaves  is  3231,  against  3687  in 
1850.  The  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  43,550  inhabit- 
ants; its  increase  since  1850  is  26,516.  The  population 
of  Salem,  Mass.,  is  22,486;  in  1850  it  was  20,263;  that 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is  12,156,  an  increase  of  4,303 
in  ten  years. 

Jiew  York. — Mortality  last  week,  474. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  232.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Eighth  month,  according  to  the  re- 
cord kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  73.12  ;  the 
highest  temperature  was  94°,  and  the  lowest  58°.  The 
amount  of  rain  measured  was  8.40  inches.  The  average 
of  the  mean  temperature  of  this  month  for  the  past  se- 
venty-one years,  is  stated  to  have  been  72.69  deg. ;  the 
highest  during  that  entire  period  was  77.50°,  and  the 
lowest  66°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  three  sum- 
mer months  of  1860  was  73.95°.  The  highest  summer 
mean  occurring  during  seventy-one  years,  was  in  1828 
and  1838  when  it  was  77.66  ;  the  lowest  in  1816  when 
it  was  only  06°. 

California. — San  Francisco  dates  to  the  6th  instant. 
There  was  $35,000  worth  of  silver  ore  shipped  for  New 
York,  on  the  steamer  of  the  1st  instant.  The  ship  St. 
Helena  had  cleared  for  Liverpool  with  24,500  sacks  of 
wheat.  The  cost  of  sending  California  produce  to  Eu- 
rope is  about  the  same  as  to  New  York.  Overland  im- 
migrants were  arriving  in  considerable  numbers.  A 
rich  quartz  lead  had  been  struck  in  Tuolumne  county, 
and  upwards  of  $60,000  taken  out  in  five  days.  The 
lead  which  is  two  inches  wide,  is  nearly  all  gold. — Japan 
dates  to  Seventh  mo.  22d,  had  been  received.  The 
American  barque  Pursuit  sailed  from  Kanagawa  on  the 
12th,  with  a  full  cargo  of  teas  and  silks,  valued  at  $500,- 
000.  This  is  said  to  be  the  most  valuable  cargo  ever 
shipped  from  that  port.  The  state  of  the  country  was 
peaceful.  The  commander  of  the  steamer  Candimurrah 
had  made  a  highly  coloured  report  of  the  brilliant  man- 
ner in  which  he  and  his  crew  were  entertained  while  in 
San  Francisco. 

Miscellcinemis. —  The  Anthracite  Coal  Trade. — The  ship- 
ments from  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  the  present  sea- 
son, had  amounted,  about  two  weeks  since,  to  5,519,291 
tons,  being  an  increase  of  720,630  tons,  as  compared  with 
the  shipments  of  last  year. 

A  Hard  Case. — The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Express  says,  that 
H.  A.  Marsh,  formerly  of  that  city,  has  been  sentenced 
to  be  hung  at  Camden,  Arkansas,  for  circulating  the 
New  York  Ti  ibune,  which  in  that  State  is  considered  an 
incendiary  jniblication. 

Maiuiiiii^sioii. — Ur.  Thomas  Butts,  of  Southampton, 
Va.,  who  died  recently,  has  directed  in  his  will  that  all 
lii.s  slaves,  105  in  number,  shall  be  freed. 

The  Slai'c  Trade  to  Cuba. — The  Captain  General  of 
Cuba  has  issued  a  circular,  declaring  it  to  be  his  inten- 
tion by  every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  .'-lave  trade,  and  cautioning  all  the  civil 
functionaries  to  use  every  exertion  to  put  a  slop  to  it. 
Suhmarinc  Telei/raphs. — According  to  the  London  Ob- 


server, the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  is  not  the  only  deep 
sea  telegraph  communication  which  refuses  to  work. 
The  Red  Sea  telegraph  is  out  of  order ;  the  Malta  and 
Cagliari  line,  of  about  300  miles  in  length,  has  long  been 
interrupted.  The  line  to  Algiers  has  been  abandoned, 
the  cable  from  Malta  to  Corfu  has  also  gone  the  way  of 
its  predecessors ;  that  from  Aden  to  Kurachee  has  con- 
tributed nothing  for  some  time  past  to  the  stock  of 
weekly  despatches.  The  failure  of  all  these  is  attributed 
to  want  of  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  the  materials 
employed,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  electric  fluid. 
There  has  been  not  only  insufficient  experience,  but  a 
great  want  of  care  in  the  manufacture  of  submarine  tele- 
graphs, and  a  desire  to  economise  expenditure.  Not- 
withstanding these  failures,  there  are  projects  in  Europe 
for  laying  down  other  deep  sea  telegraph  lines,  including 
one  across  the  Atlantic  from  Denmark  to  America. 
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Received  from  W.  D.  Stephens,  0.,  $3,  to  52,  vol.  33; 
from  Amos  Battey,  agt.,  lo.,  for  N.  M'Donal,  $2,  vol.  33, 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-school  at 
West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day, 
the  5th  of  next  month,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committees  on  Instruction  and  Admissions  meet 
on  the  same  day  ;  the  former  at  4  o'clock,  and  the  lat- 
ter at  5  o'clock,  P.M. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  ex- 
amination of  the  Schools,  commencing  on  Third-day 
morning,  and  closing  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of  the  same 
week. 

Ninth  mo.  20th,  1860.  Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 


WANTED. 

A  Female  Friend  to  teach  a  family  school. 

Address  Joseph  H.  Satterthwaitb, 

Oxford  Valley,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WEST-GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
Situated  within  a  few  hundred  j'ards  from  West-Grove 
station  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail- 
road, from  which  place  trains  communicate  with  Phila- 
delphia several  times  daily.  The  Winter  session  will 
open  on  Second-day,  5th  of  Eleventh  month,  prox. 
For  circulars,  &c.,  address 

Thomas  Conard,  Principal. 

Ninth  month,  1860. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  session  of  the-  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  5th  of  Eleventh  month.  Parents  and 
others  intending  to  enter  their  children  as  pupils,  will 
please  make  early  applicatiou>0K David  Roberts,  Super- 
intendent at  the  School,  or  Jw;bph  Scattekgood,  Trea- 
surer, No.  304,  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

West-Town,  Ninth  mo.  4th,  1800. 

WEST-i-OllWSbHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  Boys 
department  of  this  Institution.    Apply  to 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Alfred  Cope,  Germautown,  Pji. 
Sixth  mo.  6th,  1860. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor  in 
the  Boys'  department  of  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  Con- 
cord, Pa.  ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  James 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philad. 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


Died,  on  the  7th  of  First  month,  1860,  after  a  short 
illness,  at  their  residence  in  Hesper,  Winneshiek  county, 
Iowa,  Phedis  Jane,  wife  of  Benjamin  J.  Taber,  in  her 
thirty-second  year.  Being  of  a  mild  and  innocent  de- 
portment, she  was  much  beloved  by  the  community  in 
which  she  lived.  She  patiently  bore  her  painful  sick-f 
ness,  manifesting  resignation  to  the  Lord's  will  as  to  the|! 
issue  of  her  disease. 

PILE  4  M'ELIlOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the f  (SQlisylvanift  Bank. 
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Eecent  Discoveries  in  Astronomy. 

((Continued  from  page  18.) 
The  letter  of  which  we  have  given  the  substance 
■was  dated  the  22d  December,  1859,  and  was 
brought  to  M.  Leverrier  by  M,  Vallee,  honorary 
inspector-general  of  roads  and  bridges;  and  he 
was  led,  from  the  details  which  it  contained,  to 
place  in  them  a  certain  degree  of  confidence.  He 
was  surprised,  however,  that  M.  Lescarbault,  when 
he  had  made  such  a  remarkable  discovery,  should 
have  allowed  ni?ie  months  to  elapse  without  com- 
municating it.  This  delay,  which  was  not  suffi- 
ciently justified  by  the  statement  that  be  wished 
to  see  the  black  spot  again  before  he  made  bis  dis- 
covery public,  induced  M.  Leverrier  to  set  out  im- 
.  mediately  for  Orgeres,  to  which  he  was  accompa- 
'  nied  by  M.  Vallee,  junior  engineer  of  roads  and 
bridges. 

_  On  their  arrival  at  Orgeres,  without  any  pre- 
vious notice,  they  found  in  M.  Lescarbault  a  man 
who  had  been  long  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits, 
eurrounded  with  instruments  and  apparatus  of 
every  kind,  constructed  by  himself,  and  provided 
even  with  a  small  revolving  cupola.  He  permitted 
his  visitors  to  examine  in  the  most  careful  manner 
the  instruments  which  he  used,  and  he  gave  them 
the  most  minute  explanations  regarding  his  works, 
and  especially  regarding  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  transit  of  the  planet  over  the  sun. 

The  entry  of  the  planet  on  the  sun's  disc  was 
not  observed  by  him,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his 
letter.  It  had,  before  he  saw  it,  described  a  line 
of  some  seconds  on  the  sun's  face,  and  it  was  only 
from  an  estimate  of  its  velocity  that  he  deduced  the 
time  of  its  entry.  *  *  * 

_  The  explanations  of  M.  Lescarbault,  and  the 
eimplicity  with  which  they  were  given,  inspired  M. 
Leverrier  and  his  friends  with  the  most  perfect 
conviction  that  the  observations  deserve  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  science,  and  that  the  long  delay  in 
publishing  them  arose  only  from  a  modest  and 
calm  reserve,  which  may  be  expected  at  a  distance 
from  the  agitation  of  towns.  It  was  an  article  in 
Cosmos,  on  M.  Leverrier's  theory  of  the  perturba- 
tion of  Mercury,  that  induced  M.  Lescarbault  to 
break  the  silence  which  he  had  so  Ion</  preserved 
*  *  *  *°  # 

The  planet,  in  consequence  of  the  small  radius 
I  of  its  orbit,  will  never  have  a  greater  elongation,  or 


distance  from  the  sun,  than  8^  ;  and  as  the  whole 
light  which  it  sends  to  us  is,  according  to  Leverrier, 
more  feeble  than  that  of  Mercury,  we  may  readily 
understand  why  it  had  not  hitherto  been  seen. 

Such  is  the  account  M.  Leverrier  gave,  at  the 
public  iiieeiing  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the 
2d  January  last,  of  his  visit  to  Orgeres,  and  of  the 
conclusions  which  he  has  drawn  from  M.  Lescar- 
bault's  observations.  It  excited,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  liveliest  interest  in  Paris.  Ex- 
aggerated in  its  details,  and  embellished  every 
time  it  was  told,  the  scientific  melodrame  of  Or- 
geres was  the  only  topic  of  converse  at  the  seances 
of  philosophy  and  in  the  saloons  of  fashion.  Gari- 
baldi and  the  weather  ceased  to  interest  the  Paris- 
ians ;  and  the  village  doctor,  in  his  extempore  ob- 
servatory, and  his  round  black  spot,  appropriately 
bearing  the  name  of  Vulcan,  were  the  only  sub- 
jects of  discussion,  and  the  only  objects  of  learned 
and  unlearned  admiration. 

Leverrier  was  of  course  the  lion  in  every  gay 
saloon,  and  was  obliged  to  recount  the  story  of  his 
journey  to  Orgeres  in  its  dramatic  phase,  and  with- 
out the  reserve  which  was  required  in  his  commu- 
nication to  the  Institute.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, when  he  was  detailing  the  motives,  the  inci- 
dents, and  the  results  of  his  vi.-.it  to  Lescarbault  to 
a  brilliant  party  at  the  house  of  his  father-in-law, 
M.  Choquet,  he  was  fortunate  enougii  to  have 
among  his  audience  the  celebrated  savant,  M. 
L'Abbe  Moigno,  who  has  reproduced  in  his  Cosmos 
the  fascinating  history,  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of 
the  greatest  astronomer  of  the  age. 

For  a  long  time  M.  Leverrier  refused  to  attach 
any  credit  to  the  reports  which  reached  him  on  the 
subject.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  discovery 
of  a  new  planet  could  have  been  kept  secret  for 
ni7ie  months,  and  that  a  humble  village  doctor 
could  have  been  the  person  who  discovered  it.  As 
the  director  of  the  imperial  observatory,  however, 
it  was  his  duty  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  re- 
port; and  having  a  personal  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion as  the  predictor  of  a  planet  near  the  sun,  he 
resolved  to  enter  upon  the  investigation.  Lescar- 
bault's  letter  to  himself,  of  the  22d  December,  con- 
firmed him  in  this  resolution ;  and  though  he  had 
a  secret  conviction  that  the  story  might  be  true, 
yet  the  predominant  feeling  in  bis  mind  was  to  un- 
mask an  attempt  to  impose  upon  him,  as  the  per- 
son more  likely  than  any  other  astronomer  to  listen 
to  the  allegation  that  his  prophecy  had  been  ful- 
filled. 

He  accordingly  set  out  from  Paris  by  railway, 
on  Friday,  the  30th  December,  accompanied  by 
M.  Vallee  as  a  witness  of  the  stern  inquisition 
which  he  was  about  to  institute.  Orgeres  was  un- 
fortunately twelve  miles  distant  from  the  nearest 
station,  and  our  travellers  were  obliged  to  perform 
the  journey  on  foot.  On  their  arrival  at  the  house 
of  M.  Lescarbault,  M.  Leverrier  knocked  loudly 
at  the  door ;  and  when  the  doctor  himself  had 
opened  it,  his  visitor  declined  to  give  his  name  and 
his  titles. 

"  One  should  have  seen  M.  Lescarbault,"  says 
Abbe  Moigno,  '■  so  small,  so  simple,  so  modest, 
and  so  timid,  in  order  to  understand  the  emotion 


with  which  he  was  seized,  when  Leverrier,  from 
his  great  height,  and  with  that  blunt  intonation 
which  he  can  command,  thus  addressed  him:    '  It 
is  then  you,  sir,  who  pretend  to  have  observed  the 
intra-mercurial  planet,  and  who  have  committed 
the  grave  offence  of  keeping  your  observation  secret 
for  nine  months.    I  warn  you  that  I  have  come 
here  with  the  intention  of  doing  justice  to  your 
pretensions,  and  of  demonstrating  either  that  you 
have  been  dishonest  or  deceived.    Tell  me,  then, 
unequivocally  what  you  have  seen.'    The  lamb,  as 
the  Abbe  calls  the  doctor,  trembled  at  this  rude 
summons  from  the  lion,  and,  unable  to  speak,  he 
stammered  out  the  following  reply  :  '  On  the  26th 
March,  about  four  o'clock,  I  directed  my  telescope 
to  the  sun,  as  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
when,  to  my  surprise,  I  observed,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  its  margin,  a  black  spot  well  defined 
and  perfectly  round,  and  advancing  with  a  very 
sensible  motion  upon  the  disc  of  the  sun.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  a  customer  arrived.    I  came 
down  from  the  observatory,  and  in  this  painful  sit- 
uation I  replied  as  I  best  could  to  the  inquiries 
which  were  made,  and  returned  to  the  observatory. 
The  round  spot  had  continued  its  transit;  and  I 
saw  it  disappear  at  the  opposite  margin  of  the  sun, 
after  having  been  projected  upon  his  disc  for  nearly 
an  hour  and  a  half.'    '  You  will  then  have  deter- 
mined,' asks  Leverrier,  '  the  time  of  the  first  and 
last  contact ;  and  you  are  aware  that  the  observa- 
tion of  the  first  contact  is  one  of  such  extreme  de- 
licacy that  professional  astronomers  often  fail  in 
observing  it?'    'Pardon  me,  sir,' replies  the  doc- 
tor, '  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  seized  the  precise 
moment  of  contact.'   The  round  spot  was  upon  the 
disc  when  I  first  perceived  it.    I  measured  care- 
fully its  distance  from  the  margin,  and,  expecting 
that  it  would  describe  an  equal  distance,  I  counted 
the  time  which  it  took  to  describe  this  second  dis- 
tance, and  I  thus  determined  approximately  the 
instant  of  its  entry.'    '  To  count  the  time  is  easy 
to  say,  but  where  is  your  chronometer  V    '  My 
chronometer  is  a  watch  with  minutes,  the  faithful 
companion  of  my  professional  journeys.'    *  What ! 
with  that  old  watch,  showing  only  minutes,  dare 
you  talk  of  estimating  seconds  ?   My  suspicions  are 
already  too  well  founded.'    '  Pardon  me,'  was  the 
reply,  '  I  have  also  a  pendulum  which  nearly  beats 
seconds.'    'Show  me  this  pendulum,'  says  Lever- 
rier.   The  doctor  goes  up  stairs,  and  brings  down 
a  silk  thread,  to  which  an  ivory  ball  was  suspended. 
'  I  am  anxious  to  see  how  skilfully  you  can  thus 
reckon  seconds.'    The  lamb  acquiesces.    He  fixes 
the  upper  end  of  the  thread  to  a  nail,  and  after  the 
ivory  ball  has  come  to  rest,  he  draws  it  a  little 
from  the  vertical,  and  counts  the  number  of  oscil- 
lations corresponding  with  a  minute  on  his  watch, 
and  thus  proves  that  his  pendulum  beats  seconds. 
This  is  not  enough,'  replies  the  lion;  'it  is  one 
thing  that  your  pendulum  beats  seconds,  but  it  is 
another  that  you  have  the  sentiment  of  the  second 
beaten  by  your  pendulum  in  order  that  you  may 
count  the  seconds  in  observing.'    '  Shall  I  venture 
to  tell  you,'  says  the  lamb,  '  that  my  profession  is 
to  feel  pulses  and  to  count  their  pulsations  ?  My 
pendulum  puts  the  second  in  my  cars,  and  I  have 
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no  difSculty  in  counting  several  successive  se- 
conds.' " 

CTo  be  concludedO 


From  the  British  Friend. 

Remarks  on  John  S.  Rowntree's  "(Inakerism,  Past 
and  Present." 

(Concluded  from  page  22.) 

The  author  attempts  to  show  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Society,  such  marriages  were  allowed 
to  be  solemnized  in  Friends'  meetings  "  rather  than 
drive  the  parties  to  the  parish  church,"  and  alludes 
to  the  2G4th  Epistle  of  George  Fox  as  confirma- 
tory of  his  views.  We  are  unable  to  discover  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  this  epistle.  George  Fox  says 
— "All  such  as  go  to  them  (the  priests)  for  wives 
or  husbands,  must  come  to  judgment  and  condem- 
nation of  themselves,  and  that  spirit  that  led  them 
to  the  priests  to  marry  them;  or  else  Friends,  that 
keep  their  habitations,  must  write  and  bear  testi- 
mony against  them  both."  He  then  directs  that 
"  all  these  things  be  inquired  into  and  brought  to 
the  Quarterly  Sleeting,  &c.  And  let  all  this  be 
done  before  they  (or  any  of  them)  be  declared  as 
heathens,  or  written  against;  let  them  be  three  or 
four  times  admonished,  that  they  may  have  gospel 
order,  so  that  if  it  be  possible,  they  may  come  to 
that  which  at  first  did  convince  them,  and  to  re- 
pent and  condemn  their  unrighteous  doings ;  so 
that  ye  may  not  leave,  if  possible,  a  hoof  in 
Egypt."  This  clearly  refers  to  marriages  which 
had  been  effected,  and  points  out  nothing  more 
than  the  usual  disciplinary  course  of  proceeding  iu 
such  cases.  In  his  Primitive  Christianity  Re- 
viewed, William  Penn  says,  (chap.  ii.  sec.  6,)  "  We 
cannot  allow  of  mixed  marriages,  that  is,  to  join 
with  such  as  are  not  of  our  Society,  but  oppose  and 
disown  them,  if  at  any  time  any  of  our  profession 
so  grossly  err  from  the  rule  of  their  communion ; 
yet  restore  them  upon  sincere  repentance,  but  not 
disjoin  them." 

These,  be  it  observed,  are  not  "  the  Quaker  le- 
gislators" of  the  18th  century,  or  "the  Quakers  of 
the  middle  age,"  but  of  the  17th  century — the 
most  flourishing  period  of  the  Society's  existence, 
when,  according  to  this  essay,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  defined  membership,  and  when  "  the  so- 
lemnization of  marriage  in  Friends'  Meeting- 
houses" was  "  an  easy  process,"  (p.  148.)  If  we 
cancel  the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership,  we 
are  too  obtuse  to  see  how  the  power  of  disowumont 
could  exist,  or  what  "  Draconian"  penalties  could 
be  inflicted.  Whether  this  difficulty  was  felt  by 
"  the  Quakers  of  the  middle-age,"  who  were  con- 
cerned in  "the  disciplinary  revival  of  1760,"  we 
cannot  tell ;  but  from  what  is  said  in  this  essay,  we 
infer  that  they  first  instituted  a  "  defined  mem- 
bership," and  then  put  in  full  force  "  the  penal 
exercise  of  the  discipline"  to  deprive  parties  of 
their  newly-acquired  rights.  That,  in  fact,  like 
boys  in  play,  tliey  set  up  the  nine-pins  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  having  the  pleasure  to  knock  them 
down  again. 

If  the  highest  authorities  are  to  be  credited, 
there  was  both  a  defined  membership  and  discipli- 
nary rules  as  to  mixed  marriages,  long  before  "the 
middle  age"  mentioned  in  the  essay,  and  the  rules 
were  substantially  the  same  as  those  rules  which 
are  so  freely  denounced  in  this  book. 

J.  S.  llowntree  admits  that  mixed  marriages  arc 
an  evil,  and  that  it  is  a  church's  duty  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  thcui ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  how  these 
endeavours  are  to  be  made,  or  what  measures  are 
to  be  n  sorted  to,  if  these  preventive  endeavours 
fail  iu  their  object.  He  condemns  disownmcnt, 
becau  e  bo  "considers  it  as  the  most  influential^ 
proximate  cause  of  the  numerical  decline  of  the| 


Society,"  yet  is  silent  as  to  any  other  disciplinary 
course  to  be  pursued.  With  him  it  appears  that 
"  numerical  decline"  is  paramount  in  importance 
to  every  other  consideration.  An  "evil"  must  be 
sanctioned — a  "  church's  duty"  neglected — to  pre- 
vent "  a  numerical  decline !"  This  is  the  gist  of 
his  whole  argument  on  this  subject,  and  we  are 
quite  disposed  to  let  it  go  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Before  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  subject, 
we  must  allude  to  another  of  those  numerous  mis- 
representations with  which  this  book  abounds,  some 
of  which  we  have  already  noticed.  The  author 
says,  (p.  152) — "Whilst  the  Yearly  Meeting  di- 
rects certain  practical  '  advices'  on  the  right  per- 
formance of  the  varied  duties  of  life  (excellent  in 
sentiment,  and  beautiful  in  expression,)  to  be  fre- 
quently read  in  its  meetings  for  discipline,  they  are 
silent  on  the  subject  of  marriage;  and  in  none  of 
the  Society's  published  documents  does  it  help  its 
junior  members  to  a  knowldge  of  what  are  the  con- 
ditions of  happiness  in  married  life."  Without 
pretending  to  know  what  the  author  precisely  means 
by  "  the  conditions"  mentioned,  it  is  very  evident 
to  us  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  has  issued  many 
more  advices  than  the  essayist  has  ever  read ; — 
the  more  is  the  pity,  for  had  he  been  really  cogni- 
zant of  all  that  has  been  addressed  to  youth  on  the 
"  evils  of  mixed  marriages,"  he  V70uld  have  paused 
ere  he  said,  "  the  natural  associations  of  the 
younger  Friends  who  attend  meetings  for  discipline 
are  connected  with  the  disownment  of  those  marry- 
ing contrary  to  rule,  and  with  the  yearly  answer- 
ing of  the  harshly  worded  query;"  as  if  this  was 
their  only  source  of  information,  and  no  advices 
had  ever  been  promulgated  by  the  Society  on  this 
mportant  subject.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  in  the 
Epistles  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present — in  the  woiks  of  Fox,  Penn, 
and  numerous  other  writers,  as  well  as  in  ofiicial 
documents  of  the  Society,  in  the  "  selection  of  ad- 
vices," and  in  other  books  published  by  the  Socie- 
ty, this  subject  forms  a  prominent  topic  for  affec- 
tionate caution  and  earnest  advice. 

As  we  have  said,  we  are  unable  to  comprehend 
what  the  author  means  by  "  a  knowledge  of  what 
are  the  conditions  of  happiness  in  married  life,"  iu 
which  he  deems  it  essential  that  young  Friends 
should  be  specially  instructed  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ng.  Does  he  think  that  "  the  advices,"  which  he 
very  justly  characterizes  as  "excellent  in  sentiment 
and  beautiful  in  expression,"  are  applicable  only 
to  the  unmarried  ; — or  does  he  think'  it  the  duty 
of  a  church  to  instruct  its  members  in  domestic 
economy  ? 

Whatever  construction  the  words  of  the  author 
may  bear,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  censure  of 
the  Society  is  implied,  and  that  this  censure  is 
based  on  assumptions  unsupported  by  facts. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  most  cases 
in'which  parties  have  been  disowned  for  marrying 
those  not  in  membership,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Society,  it  has  been,  in  our  opinion,  the 
result  of  a  previous  indifl'erence  as  to  their  mem- 
bership or  to  an  alienation  from  the  Society.  The 
violation  of  these  rules  has  frequently  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  non-attendance  of  religious  and  disci- 
plinary meetings,  and  the  non-observance  of  other 
things  obligatory  on  membership,  all  betokening 
great  lukewarmness.  In  such  instances,  therefore, 
the  penalty  of  disownment  is  but  a  very  lenient 
measure,  and,  in  fact,  is  felt  by  the  delinquent  as 
a  relief  from  responsibilities  which  he  had  pre- 
viously repudiated  in  practice.  The  retention  of 
such  nominal  members  can  do  no  good  to  the  in- 
dividual or  to  the  Society,  cither  religiously  or 
morally,  as  it  will  inevitably  be  a  cause  of  hypo- 
crisy on  the  one  hand  and  of  weakness  on  the 


other.  This,  however,  is  only  one  phase  of  the 
question.  Such  marriages  have  been  contracted 
under  a  vast  variety  of  circumstances,  and  we  can- 
not conceal  from  ourselves  that  in  some  few  in- 
stances the  inflexible  administration  of  this  law 
has  been  oppressive  to  individuals  and  injurious  to 
the  Society.  But  this,  we  conceive,  has  arisen,  not 
from  any  defect  in  the  rules,  but  in  their  improper 
administration  by  monthly  meetings,  which  are 
invested  with  a  plenary  jurisdiction  in  these  mat- 
ters. In  confirmation  of  this  view,  we  adduce  the 
following  excellent  rule  in  relation  to  the  conduct 
to  be  observed  in  conducting  the  disciplinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Society  : — "  It  is  recommended  unto 
faithful  friends,  to  watch  over  the  flock  of  Christ 
in  their  respective  places;  that  they  faithfully  and 
diligently  walk  up  to  the  testimony  of  the  blessed 
truth,  to  which  the  Lord  hath  gathered  us  in  this 
latter  age  of  the  world  ;  that  so  where  any  are 
found  short,  weak,  or  faulty,  they  may  be  admon- 
ished and  sought  in  the  spirit  of  love,  which  is  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel;  and  divine  charity,  wherein 
mercy  is  not  only  mixed  with  judgment,  but  may 
appear  over  all  our  works,  that  so  it  may  be  seen 
by  all,  tliat  church  love  abounds  before  church  cen- 
sure comes,  and  that  a  gospel  spirit  is  the  spring 
and  motive  to  all  our  performances,  as  well  in  dis- 
cipline as  in  worship.  1703." — (Extracts  from  the 
Minutes  and  Advices  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Conclusion. — Having  noticed  some  of  the  most 
important  errors  in  this  book,  and  attempted  to 
correct  some  of  its  misrepresentations,  we  trust  we 
have  done  enough  to  excite  the  vigilance  of  its 
readers  to  induce  them  to  pause  ere  they  give  cre- 
dence to  its  plausibilities,  or  suffer  their  faith  in 
the  principles  of  the  Society  to  be  shaken  by  its 
dangerous  insinuations.  For  one  of  its  most  cha 
racteristic  traits  is,  that  the  author  insinuates  more 
than  he  directly  asserts;  and  sneers  where  he  has 
not  the  courage  to  condemn.  We  have  shown  how 
unfairly  and  disingenuously  he  has  wrested  the 
plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  high  authorities 
he  has  quoted  in  support  of  his  views,  and  how 
irreconcilable  his  opinions  are  with  the  well-known 
principles  professed  by  the  Society.  Numerous  as 
are  the  discrepancies  which  have  been  discussed  in 
these  remarks,  there  are  unhappily  many  more 
upon  which  we  have  been  silent.  Patience  has  itsi 
imits,  and  an  "  oft- repeated  tale"  becomes  tiresome 
to  even  the  best  and  most  indulgent  of  readers.] 
What  has  been  said  on  the  topics  which  have  been 
selected  for  remark,  is  but  the  reflex  of  what  might, 
with  equal  justice,  have  been  said  on  many  of  the 
subjects  omitted. 

There  are  but  few  pages  in  this  essay,  which 
are  free  from  all  that  is  objectionable,  and  which 
do  not  contain  much  that  is  open  to  reprehension 
During  the  last  few  years  a  spirit  of  restless- 
ness, a  longing  after  a  conformity  with  other  reli- 
gious denominations,  and  a  hankering  after  "  sym- 
bolic rites,"  intellectual  teaching,  and  "a  creaturely 
activity,"  has  been  prevalent  among  some  portion 
of  the  Society  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  this  book 
has  been  issued  into  the  world  as  an  exposition  and 
advocacy  of  these  views.  Such  a  work  can  scarce!) 
be  otherwise  than  highly  prejudicial  to  those  who 
either  from  their  youth  or  the  lack  of  opportunity 
are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  principle 
of  the  Societ}',  and  are  unable  to  appreciate  tlu 
beautiful  harmony  and  consistency  which  they  ex 
hibit,  when  considered  in  relation  to  each  other 
and  the  close  and  intimate  connection  that  exist 
between  them  and  the  evangelical  truths  promul 
gated  by  our  Redeemer  and  his  disciples.  W(L  j[ 
have  not  hesitnted  to  express  our  opinion  that  thi 
principles  sought  to  be  inculcated,  and  the  practice 
recommended  in  this  essay,  are  at  variance  witi 
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those  of  pure,  primitive  Quakerism,  and  if  adopted, 
would  inevitable  lead  the  Society  into  a  departure 
from  that  living  faith,  that  pure  and  undefiled  reli- 
gion, that  spiritual,  holy  communion  with  God, 
which  the  great  and  good  men  who  instituted  the 
Society,  sought  after  and  strove  to  perpetuate; 
and  in  its  stead  there  would  be  "the  golden  calf" 
of  a  spurious  Quakerism,  teaching  the  doctrines  of 
men  in  words  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  in  meetings 
held  professedly  for  religious  worship  a  reading  of 
the  sacred  volume  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  a  sing- 
ing of  hymns,  in  which  the  heart,  in  many  in- 
stances, would  have  no  sympathy,  whilst  the  pro- 
fession of  diverse  faiths,  and  the  nominal  obser- 
vance of  a  lax  discipline  would  open  the  portals  of 
the  Society  for  the  admission  of  the  much  coveted 
multitude. 

Sad  and  lamentable,  indeed,  would  be  such  a 
"  decadence,"  not  only  as  it  would  affect  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  but  from  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the 
world,  contrasted  with  which  even  the  numerica 
diminution  of  its  members  is  a  matter  of  very  little 
importance. 

We  have  no  disposition,  however,  to  deny  that, 
as  compared  with  some  periods  of  its  history,  the 
present  condition  of  the  Society  offers  but  little 
reason  for  congratulation,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
we  believe  that  it  contrasts  favourably  with  other 
epochs  of  its  existence.  Mutation  is  stamped  on 
all  earthly  things,  and  even  good  men  have  alter- 
nations in  their  religious  experiences ;  we  see  no 
reason  why  even  the  best  of  religious  societies 
should  be  exempt  from  days  of  adversity  or  de- 
generacy. 

The  most  potent  enemy  the  Society  has  to  con- 
tend with,  is  in  its  own  borders.  Its  prosperity 
will  and  can  only  be  promoted  by  its  staunch  ad- 
herence to  its  principles.  Any  deviation  from,  or 
abrogation  of  these,  will  mar  its  beauty,  sap  its 
foundations,  and  inevitably  induce  its  ruin.  In 
some  things,  doubtless,  in  which  principles  are  not 
involved,  its  practice  and  customs  may  be  im- 
proved, but  as  we  believe  its  faith  to  be  built  on 
the  Kock  of  Ages  and  to  be  in  entire  harmony 
with  immutable  gospel  truth,  any  alterations  sug- 
gested by  the  wisdom  of  man,  uninfluenced  and 
directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  be  highly  de- 
trimental. 

In  these  as  in  all  times,  and  in  this  as  in  all 
other  religious  societies,  there  are  not  wanting,  un- 
happily, those  who,  like  Esau  of  old,  sell  their 
birthrights  for  a  mess  of  pottage — who  tempted  by 
riches  and  the  delusive  pleasures  of  the  world,  or 
lukewarm  and  regardless  of  their  soul's  welfare, 
live  as  without  God  in  the  world  ;  and  some  who, 
although  they  may  observe  the  form  of  godliness, 
are  yet  in  the  bonds  of  wickedness ;  but  this  does 
not  militate  against  the  principles  of  the  Society, 
or  prove  them  to  be  unsuitable  to  the  exigencies  of 
our  condition.  Nor  does  it  prove  even  the  expe- 
diency, as  advocated  by  the  essayist,  much  less  the 
necessity,  of  lowering  the  standard  of  Truth,  to 
suit  the  degeneracy  of  these  times.  It  rather  in- 
structs us  to  strive  after  '•  the  earnest  piety  of  the 
early  Friends,"  that  we  may  render  that  spiritual 
religion  which  was  suitable  for  them"  equally  effi- 
cacious for  us. 

In  our  opinion,  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  es- 
sayist for  the  resuscitation  of  the  Society,  are  mis- 
erably deficient  in  those  recjuisites  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  accomplishment  of  his  proposed  object. 
The  adulteration  of  gospel  truth  with  the  devices 
of  man's  wisdom  cannot  increase,  but  must  deteri- 
orate religious  faith,  and  weaken  if  not  destroy  its 
efficacy  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  better  knowledge  and  higher  appreciation  of 


the  principles  of  true  Quakerism — a  greater  de 
gree  of  personal  faithfulness,  and  a  more  earnest 
and  heartfelt  desire  to  be  led  and  guided  in  all 
things  by  that  "  divine  light  and  lite  wishin,"  so 
much  insisted  on  by  George  Fox,  and  which  so 
many  of  the  just  of  all  generations  have  practically 
known  to  be  "  a  lamp  to  their  feet  and  a  light  unto 
their  paths"  in  their  journeys  "  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  this  world,"  to  that  city  which  "  hath  no 
need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in 
it :  for  the  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof." 


Neath. 


J.  KiCHARDSON. 


The  Japanese  and  the  Ethnological  Society. 

AN  OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  INTERVIEW. 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  Ethnological 
Society,  to  hold  an  interview  with  the  scientific 
members  of  the  Japanese  Embassy,  have  at  last 
prepared  their  official  report,  and  we  find  it  in  the 
Century.  This  interview  has  never  been  fully  re- 
ported in  the  daily  papers,  and  we  therefore  make 
a  few  extracts : 

THE  EMBASSY  TO  ROME. 
The  subject  of  an  embassy,  alleged  to  have  been 
sent  from  Japan  to  Rome,  A.  D.  1528,  was  broach- 
ed. Matsmoto  stated  emphatically,  that  no  formal 
mission  to  a  foreign  country  ever  occurred  previous 
to  the  one  of  which  he  is  a  member,  accredited  to 
the  United  States.  He  observed  that,  some  278 
years  ago,  several  young  men,  connections  and 
representatives  of  three  princes,  visited  Rome,  but 
without  any  governmental  authority. 

WHAT  THE  JAPANESE  OWE  TO  CHINA. 
As  it  was  rumored  that  some  members  of  the 
Embassy  had  become  indignant  on  their  people 
being  compared  to  the  Chinese,  we  were  agreeebly 
surprised  at  the  candour  and  magnanimity  of  our 
informants,  when  interrogated  respecting  the 
sources  whence  they  originally  derived  tea,  silk, 
porcelain,  wood  engraving,  paper,  printing  and 
gunpowder.  The  answer  was,  uniformly,  "  China." 
As  it  seems  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  naviga- 
tion was  as  early  developed  by  the  islanders  of 
Japan  as  by  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent, their  opinion  was  asked  respecting  the  ori- 
gin of  the  mariner's  compass.  The  answer  was 
the  same,  and  as  promptly  given,  "  China."  In- 
dicative of  views  and  feelings  untainted  with  na- 
tional prejudices,  these  replies  are  characteristic  of 
superior  minds.  They  were  surprised  on  being 
informed  that  the  seamen  of  Europe  and  America 
are  indebted  to  the  same  source  as  themselves  for 
that  invaluable  gift  of  science  to  art. 

JAPANESE  CHEAP  LITERATURE. 
When  asked  if  such  books  as  that  before  us 
(one  printed  in  colours,  were  rare,  the  reply  was — 
they  were  very  common,  "in  much  plenty."  The 
report  of  old  travellers  was  confirmed,  that  the 
Japanese  have  what  we  call  encyclopedias,  or  dic- 
tionaries of  arts,  and  collections  of  "  manuals" 
like  this,  numerous,  as  it  would  seem,  and  certainly 
as  fully  illustrated  as  any  modern  French  series ; 
and  at  one-fifth  of  the  cost,  too — cheap  as  we  may 
think  the  Parisian  issues  are.  So  far  as  regards 
the  production  of  a  cheap  and  useful  literature, 
Japan  may  be  said  to  have  been  centuries  in  ad- 
vance of  Europe.  The  cost  of  this  book  was  about 
ten  cents — from  eight  to  ten  cents. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  PUMPS. 
As  the  common  pump  is  known  to  be  of  remote, 
and  believed  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  it  is,  in  all 
probability,  as  old  in  Japan  as  the  bellows,  to 


which  it  is,  in  principle  and  construction,  allied. 
It  was,  therefore,  desirable  to  ascertain  if  the  sa- 
vans  of  Japan  had  anticipated  those  of  Europe  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  part  which  the  atmosphere 
plays  in  its  operation.  We  were,  however,  in  the 
absence  of  a  competent  medium,  unable  to  present 
the  question  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  open  an 
intelligent  exchange  of  thought  upon  it,  though  re- 
ferring, by  way  of  elucidation,  to  the  operation  of 
cupping,  one,  of  course,  familiar  to  Matsmoto  and 
the  interpreter.  The  question  must,  therefore,  be 
left,  with  many  others  of  equal  interest,  till  the 
literature  and  the  science  of  Japan  are  opened  to 
us. 

JAPANESE  MEMBERS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

With  the  view  of  continuing  a  correspondence 
thus  commenced  with  the  learned  men  of  Japan — 
which  cannot  fail  to  throw  light  on  the  origin  of 
some  of  the  prime  elements  of  European  civiliza- 
tion— the  committee  would  suggest  the  expediency 
of  electing  —  Harris,  United  States  minister  at 
Jeddo,  Matsmoto  Sannojo,  Josida  Sagosayemon, 
and  Tateish  Tokujuro,  foreign  corresponding  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 


An  Inordiate  Love  for  Transitory  Enjoyments. 
— Once  there  was  a  wonderful  time  of  gathering 
into  the  vineyard  of  Christ;  but  since,  with  sor- 
row and  lamentation  it  may  be  said,  there  has  been 
a  losing,  scattering,  and  dwindling  away  in  many 
places;  the  principal  occasion  whereof  seems  to 
have  been,  an  inordinate  love  for  transitory  enjoy- 
ments, lawful  in  themselves  and  in  their  places,  but 
not  to  have  the  chief  possession  of  the  mind.  When 
this  becomes  the  sorrowful  state  of  any,  they  can- 
not savour  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things 
which  be  of  men  ;  and  are  of  consequence  deprived 
of  that  all-sufficient  help,  so  to  live  and  walk,  as  to 
answer  the  witness  of  God  in  others ;  to  train  up 
their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord ;  and  to  maintain  the  testimonies  of  Truth 
with  a  convincing  strength  and  efficacy.  So  that 
although  the  form  is  retained  in  a  considerable 
degree  by  such,  and  they  may  also  be  fortified  with 
arguments,  to  maintain  the  consistency  of  our  pro- 
fession with  the  primitive  plan  laid  down  in  Holy 
Writ,  yet  wanting  the  salt  of  the  kingdom  in  them- 
selves, all  their  pretensions  without  it  will  prove 
nothing;  yea,  worse  than  nothing;  seeing  that  by 
how  much  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing more  than  others,  by  so  much  their  condemna- 
tion will  be  greater. — John  Griffith. 


An  Intelligent  Elephant.  —  Tell  my  grand- 
children, said  Daniel  Wilson,  writing  home  from 
India,  that  an  elephant  here  had  a  disease  in  his 
eyes.  For  three  days  he  had  been  completely 
blind.  His  owner,  an  engineer  officer,  asked  my 
friend  Dr.  Webb  if  he  could  do  anything  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  animal.  The  doctor  said  he  would 
try  nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  a  remedy  com- 
monly applied  to  similar  diseases  in  the  human 
eye.  The  huge  animal  was  ordered  to  lie  down, 
and  at  first,  on  the  application  of  the  remedy,  raised 
a  most  extraordinary  roar  at  the  acute  pain  which 
it  occasioned.  The  effect,  however,  was  wonderful. 
The  eye  was,  in  a  manner,  restored,  and  the  ani- 
mal could  partially  see.  The  next  day,  when  he 
was  brought,  and  heard  the  doctor's  voice  he  laid 
down  of  himself,  placed  his  enormous  head  on  one 
side,  curled  up  his  trunk,  drew  in  his  breath  just 
like  a  man  about  to  endure  an  operation,  gave  a 
sigh  of  relief  when  it  was  over,  and  then,  lay  trunk 
and  gesture,  evidently  wished  to  express  his  grati- 
tude. What  sagacity ! — What  a  lesson  to  us  of 
patience  ! 
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For  "The  Friend." 

BIOCRAPUICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Coutiuued  from  page  20.) 

THE  PLEASANTS  FAMILY  OP  VIRGINIA. 

MARGARET  PLEASANTS. 

Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Jordan,  of 
Nancemond  county,  Virginia,  was  one  who  not 
only  had  heard  the  call  of  her  dear  Saviour,  but 
had  submitted  thereto.  She  was  endowed  with  a 
eood  underj^tanding,  and  manifested  a  good  degree 
of  piety  and  humility,  and  was  conspicuous  for  her 
plainness  and  christian  example.  She  was  married 
to  John  Pleasants,  the  third  of  that  name,  who 
had  walked  in  the  truth,  and  becoming  a  mother, 
she  was  anxious,  by  precept  and  example,  to  bring 
up  her  children  in  the  path  of  self-denial  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  Lord's  will.  In  the  language  of  her 
memorial,  "  Though  of  a  more  than  common  ten- 
der and  indulgent  disposition  towards  them  in  other 
respects,  she  was  very  careful  to  restrain  them  from 
every  hurtful  or  unprofitable  thing." 

She  was  one  of  exemplary  patience  under  suf- 
fering, some  remarkable  instances  of  which  fell  to 
her  lot.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  came  to  her  husband's  house, 
and  on  account  of  demands  for  priest's  wages, 
which  for  conscience'  sake  they  could  not  pay, 
seized  the  very  bed  she  was  on.  These  trials  and 
difficulties  did  not  shake  her  faith.  She  was  con- 
cerned to  attend  religious  meetings  whenever  able, 
and  was  an  example  of  humble  waiting  therein. 
She  was  diligent  in  the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  very  glad  of  the  company  of  Friends. 
Her  economy  and  diligence  in  her  family  concerns 
were  remarkable,  and  her  household  always  ap- 
peared with  a  becoming  decency.  She  avoided 
superfluities  in  her  house,  and  on  her  table,  even 
when,  through  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  on  their 
industry,  they  were  favoured  with  an  affluence. 
She  was  a  kind  and  charitable  neighbour,  a  loving 
dutiful  wife  and  a  good  mistress.  One  of  her  sons 
being  absent  in  Philadelphia,  she  wrote  to  him,  as 
follows,  viz  :  "  Oh  !  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty  is 
very  great  every  way  ;  for  which  we  have  cause  to 
bless  his  great  and  worthy  name.  We  have  as 
much  need  as  ever,  dear  child,  to  look  unto  the 
Lord  for  help  and  strength  every  moment;  for  all 
our  time  is  a  time  of  need.  I  trust  in  the  Lord 
that  he  is  and  will  be  with  thee.  The  desire  and 
prayer  of  thy  tender  mother  is,  that  thou  may 
abide  in  his  blessed  counsel.  Then  all  will  be 
well." 

Her  last  illness  was  of  four  weeks'  continuance. 
Looking  forward  to  her  approaching  dissolution,  she 
bore  the  pains  of  her  afflicted  body  with  christiau 
patience,  and  on  the  5th  of  the  Tenth  mo.,  1746, 
Khe  departed  this  life  at  Curies. 

SARAU  PLEASANTS. 

Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Plea- 
sants, who  was  born  at  Curies,  about  the  year 
1732,  was  a  religiously  minded  young  woman. 
Although  exemplary  in  her  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion, yet  being  brought  to  a  sick  bed,  in  view  of  an 
awful  eternity,  she  found  that  she  had  some  things 
to  look  back  to  with  sorrow  and  repentance.  She 
was  taken  ill  on  the  26th  of  the  Seventh  month, 
1749,  being  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age. 
During  her  illness,  she  uttered  many  things  which 
f-truck  those  around  her  with  surprise  and  admira- 
tion. On  one  occa.'-ion  she  called  to  several  per- 
sons, who  were  with  her  "  to  view  her  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  '  how  changed.'    Likely,  in  a  very  short 


time,  to  be  called  to  bid  adieu  to  the  world  and 
all  its  enjoyments."  She  then  was  enabled  to  pray 
vocally,  that  when  she  was  fully  prepared  therefor, 
she  migiit  be  released.  She,  on  one  occasion,  in  a 
particular  manner,  requested  the  physician  vfho 
attended  her,  to  observe  the  frailty  of  poor  flesh 
and  blood,  and  the  uncertainty  of  life.  She  said, 
"  Look  on  me,  doctor  ;  I  am  like  a  bud  cropt  from 
the  vine  before  it  is  fully  blown.  Young  as  I  am, 
I  have  something  to  repent  of,  [something]  which, 
in  health  and  strength,  we  are  apt  to  overlook,  and 
flatter  ourselves,  is  no  crime.  I  have  been  too 
much  given  to  laughter  and  jesting,  with  those  of 
my  companions,  who  fondly  embraced  and  returned 
the  same."  She  then  named  one  in  particular,  ex- 
pressing a  great  desire  to  see  her  before  she  died, 
that  she  might  say  how  she  now  felt  respecting  this, 
and  also  because  she  had  taken  too  much  delight  in 
dress.  She  then  again  addressed  the  doctor,  and 
said,  "Nothing  else  have  I  to  charge  myself  with; 
yet,  dear  doctor,  I  find  it  enough !  Therefore,  let 
me  prevail  with  thee  to  take  warning  by  me.  I 
am  sensible  that  some  things  thou  art  in  the  prac- 
tice of,  are  full  as  dangerous,  if  not  more  so,  than 
those  which  now  lie  so  heavily  upon  me.  Give  me 
leave  to  mention  one  or  two  of  them.  The  word 
'  faith,'  I  observe  thou  often  makes  use  of.  Thou 
may  not  as  yet  consider  the  consequence  of  it.  Also 
drinking,  to  oblige  company,  as  thy  excuse,  as  it 
is  that  of  many  others.  These  things  thou  wilt  find 
of  greater  weight,  when  thou  comes  to  be  in  the 
condition  I  now  am  in,  than  now  thou  may  think 
possible.  Thou  wilt  then  surely  wish  they  had 
been  left  undone,  with  all  other  unprofitable  things." 
The  physician  was  affected  to  weeping,  and  said, 
"  I  take  it  very  kind,  and  hope  1  shall  observe 
it." 

She  at  different  times  had  much  advice  to  give 
him,  which  he  highly  valued.  She  one  day  called 
her  brother  Thomas,  and  said,  "  Dear  brother,  I 
know  thy  situation  is  very  lonesome,  and  destitute  of 
suitable  company.  I  pray  thee,  keep  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  low  company.  Not  the  poor,  do 
mean,  because  they  are  poor ;  but  the  loose  and 
vulgar,  whether  rich  or  poor;  that  which  is  of 
a  corrupting  spirit,  and  will  tend  to  the  hurt  of 
those  who  associate  with  them.  Keep  thy  place, 
and  thou  wilt  be  like  a  light  set  on  a  hill,  as 
guide  to  others,  who  will  praise  God  on  thy  behalf." 

(To  1)6  coutiuued.3 


Heat  and  Cold  as  Disinfectants. — At  the  Na 
tional  Sanitary  Convention,  in  Boston,  Dr.  Harris 
read  a  paper  on  "  Heat  as  a  disinfectant.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  boiling  of  clothes  exposed  to  infec- 
tion had  proved  an  efficient  disinfectant.  The  heat- 
ing of  hospital  wards  by  common  stoves  to  160 
degrees  Fahrenheit  for  two  days,  had  eradicated 
infection.  Dr.  Harris  referred  to  his  own  experi- 
ence in  the  Quarantine  Hospital,  and  showed  that 
the  washerwomen  avoided  infection  by  boiling  the 
clothes  before  washing.  When  this  was  not  done, 
every  washerwomen  caught  the  disease.  Heat  ap- 
plied to  clothing  and  rooms,  had  produced  the  same 
effects  in  scarlet  fever  and  other  diseases.  His 
observations  had  shown  that  nearly  all  fabrics  would 
bear  a  higher  degree  of  heat  than  was  required  for 
complete  disinfection. 


It  may  be  instructive  to  some  to  consider,  that 
however  unimportant  things  may  appear  to  the 
human  understanding,  there  is  nothing  in  which 
the  Lord  requires  us  to  deny  ourselves,  however 
little  it  may  appear,  but  that  if  we  retain  it,  it  will 
mar  our  peace,  and  stop  our  progress  in  the  way  of 
life. 


Selected. 

EVENING  SONG  OF  THE  TYROLESE  PEASANTS. 

"The  loved  hour  of  repose  is  striking.    Let  us  come 
to  the  sunset  tree." — Notes  on  Germany. 
Come  to  the  sunset  tree  ! 

The  day  is  past  and  gone  ; 
The  woodman's  axe  lies  free, 
And  the  reaper's  work  is  done. 

The  twilight  star  to  heaven, 

And  the  summer  dew  to  flowers, 
And  rest  to  us  is  given, 

By  the  cool  soft  evening  hours. 

Sweet  is  the  hour  of  rest, 

Pleasant  the  wind's  low  sigh. 
And  the  gleaming  of  the  west, 

And  the  turf  whereon  we  lie. 

When  the  burden  and  the  heat 

Of  labour's  task  are  o'er. 
And  kindly  voices  greet 

The  tired  one  at  his  door. 

Come  to  the  sunset  tree ! 

The  day  is  past  and  gone  ; 
And  the  woodman's  axe  lies  free, 

And  the  reaper's  work  is  done. 

Yes,  tuneful  is  the  sound 

That  dwells  in  whispering  bough.=!, 

Welcome  the  freshness  round, 

And  the  gale  that  fans  our  brows. 

But  rest  more  sweet  and  still 

Than  ever  night- fall  gave, 
Our  longing  hearts  shall  fill, 

In  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

There  shall  no  tempest  blow, 

No  scorching  noon-tide  beat; 
There  shall  be  no  more  sno'w, 

No  weary  wandering  feet. 

And  we  lift  our  trusting  eyes, 

To  the  hills  our  fathers  trod, 
To  the  quiet  of  the  skies, 

To  the  sabbath  of  our  God. 

Come  to  the  sunset  tree  I 

The  day  is  past  and  gone; 
The  woodman's  axe  lies  free, 

And  the  reaper's  work  is  done. 

Hemans. 


Selected. 

SPEAK  GENTLY. 
Speak  gently  to  the  little  child, 

Its  love  be  sure  to  gain  ; 
Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild  ; 

It  may  not  long  remain. 

Speak  gently  to  the  young,  for  they  • 

Will  have  enough  to  bear; 
Pass  through  this  life  as  best  they  may, 

'Tis  full  of  anxious  care. 

Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one, 
Grieve  not  the  care  worn  heart; 

The  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run. 
Let  such  in  peace  depart. 

Speak  gently,  kindly  to  the  poor; 

Let  no  harsh  tone  be  heard  ; 
They  have  enough  tliey  must  endure, 

Without  an  unkind  word. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring;  know 
They  must  have  toiled  in  vain; 

Perchance  unkiiidness  made  them  so  ,•• 
Oil,  win  them  back  again. 

Speak  gently  I    He  who  gave  his  life 

To  bind  man's  stubborn  will; 
When  elements  were  fierce  with  strife, 

Said  to  them,  "Peace,  be  still." 

Speak  gently;  'tis  a  little  thing 
Dropped  in  the  hearts  deep  well; 

The  good,  the  joy  which  it  may  bring, 
Eternity  shall  tell. 

Salem  [Mass.)  Register. 


Our  leisure  days  are  the  enemy's  busy  ones,  for 

Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Gospel  Ministry. 
This  letter  of  Samuel  Bownas,  addressed  to  a 
Friend  on  the  subject  of  gospel  ministry,  is  well 
■worth  reading  by  those  who  are  called  to  that 
work  by  the  Head  of  the  church.  It  contains  a 
pretty  direct  testimony  against  ail  man-made  min- 
istry, designed  to  gratify  itching  ears,  or  please  the 
vanity  of  the  preacher,  rather  than  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  silence,  when  no  one  has  been  divinely  put 
forth  in  the  work.  A  ministry  originating  in  and 
fed  by  a  party  spirit,  which  is  full  of  flattery  to  its 
own  kind,  and  of  denunciations  against  those  who 

i  do  not  unite  with  the  sentiments  of  the  speaker,  is 
equally  condemned  by  it.  There  are  also  good 
hints  respecting  disagreeable  habits  in  preaching, 
with  a  very  loud  voice  and  a  great  flood  of  words, 

1  as  though  the  power  was  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity,  and  loudness  of  sound,  and  they  were 
an  indication  of  divine  authority. 

'■'■Dear  Debby, — The  small  time  I  had  with  thee, 
furnished  me  with  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
disposition  of  thy  mind,  and  gave  me  a  small  taste 
of  thy  ministry,  both  which,  under  proper  cultiva- 
tion, I  think,  may  be  improved,  so  as  to  render 
thee  a  member  of  good  service  in  the  body.  In 
order  to  which,  and  that  thou  mayest  in  thy  public 
engagements  appear  in  the  beauty  of  the  Spirit, 
without  any  mixture  of  the  flesh,  or  of  that  weak 
and  womanish  part,  which,  in  both  sexes,  ought 
cever  to  speak  in  the  congregation  of  the  saints,  I 
will  give  thee  a  short  sketch  of  some  of  my  hits 
and  misses,  when,  in  my  youth,  I  publicly  appeared 
in  the  gallery;  the  observation  of  which,  1  hope, 
may  tend  to  thy  profit  and  instruction,  viz. 

"  I  was  seldom,  for  near  two  years  after  my 
mouth  was  first  opened  to  preach  the  Gospel,  with- 
out some  degree  of  Divine  love  and  virtue  on  my 
mind,  but  after  I  was  called  out  to  the  service  of 
visiting  meetings  abroad,  I  found  my  mind  very 
often  barren  and  weak,  and  as  I  then  thought,  void 
of  all  good,  in  which  state,  (being  companion  to 
my  dear  friend  J.  A.  J.,)  I  cried  out  that  I  was 
deceived,  to  his  great  surprise;  he  fearing  my  af- 
fliction would  be  too  hard  for  me.  I  had  impru- 
dently thought,  that  having  such  aboundings  of 
Divine  love  and  life,  when  I  was  daily  at  my  work, 
I  should  be  much  more  favoured  therewith  when 

I  abroad  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel,  disengaged 
from  all  other  employments.  But  finding  the  re- 
verse, I  wished  myself  at  home  again,  rather  than 

!  travelling  in  such  a  barren  state  as  I  was  then  in, 
though  at  times  I  had  eminent  enjoyments  ;  but, 
alas !  they  were  soon  gone.    In  due  time,  I  was 

i  favoured  with  the  design  of  Providence  in  dealing 
thus  with  me  ;  and  the  very  cattle  in  the  field,  by 
weaning  of  their  young  and  turning  them  to  shift 

I  for  themselves,  taught  me,  that  it  was  meet  I  should 
be  left  a  little  to  myself,  and  not  always  be  kept 
to  the  breast  and  dandled  upon  the  knee  like  an 
infant ;  but  that  it  was  needful  I  should  grow  and 

■  advance  above  this  infant  state,  to  a  degree  more 
fit  for  service. 

"  When  I  was  thoroughly  informed  in  this  point, 
I  longed  to  be  a  man ;  yea,  sometimes,  I  verily 
thought  I  was  so  ;  but  met  often  with  great  dis- 
appointments therein,  by  undertaking  matters  above 
my  growth  and  experience  ;  and  the  weak  part 
appearing  at  times  to  my  great  shame  and  confu- 
«ion,  humbled  me  again  for  some  time.  But  re- 
covering strength  and  courage,  I  began,  as  I  thought, 
to  advance  above  the  danger  of  making  such  blun- 
ders :  a  confidence  arising  in  me,  on  imprudently 
comparing  my  service  and  growth  as  a  minister, 
with  others,  that  were  in  the  work  before  me  ;  sup- 
posing myself  (and  it  was  self  that  did  suppose) 

;  more  eminent  than  thej.    Thus  self  prevailed,  and 


the  weak  part  appeared  again,  to  my  shame  and 
sorrow;  but  my  Master's  kindness  and  gracious 
regard  was  soon  after  evidently  manifested  in  let- 
ting me  plainly  see  the  weakness  and  folly  of  tak- 
ing the  honour  to  ourselves,  which  alone  is  due  to 
him,  when  we  have  been  drawn  forth  in  the  beauty 
of  the  Gospel,  beyond  what  we  ourselves,  or  those 
that  heard  us,  did  expect.  Now  I  perceived  the 
necessity  of  guarding  against  the  inclinations  of 
the  flesh,  which  would  sometimes  be  decking  itself 
with  the  jewels  of  the  Spirit,  saying,  I  did  this,  or 
that,  fishing  for  and  seeking  the  praise  of  men 
more  than  of  God.  I  also  saw  a  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  a  formal  way  of  preaching  a  form  of  words, 
almost  without  variation,  which,  fiioxigh  sound,  and 
perhaps  pleasing  to  many,  yet  wanting  the  renew- 
ing of  Divine  virtue,  are  tasteless  and  unprofitable 
to  the  hearers.  The  view  I  had  of  the  unprofit- 
ableness of  such  a  ministry,  would  have  carried 
me  too  far,  to  my  own  disadvantage,  had  I  not 
also  been  favoured  with  a  clear  prospect  of  the 
lawfulness,  expediency  and  necessity,  of  speaking 
the  same  matter,  or  preaching  the  same  doctrine 
to-day,  (being  divinely  opened  and  engaged  there- 
to,) as  yesterday,  though  then  entirely  new  to  me ; 
for  nothing  can  be  said  that  hath  not  been  said, 
and  it  is  the  renewed  evidence  of  the  Spirit  that 
makes  it  savoury,  both  to  us  and  our  hearers. 

"  Superfluous  words,  tones  and  gestures — ahs  ! 
and  groans — I  was  never  under  any  temptation  to 
make  use  of ;  but  the  impertinence  of  self  some- 
times, to  my  shame  and  trouble,  would  appear,  in 
my  imprudently  affecting  eloquent  terms  and  scho- 
lastic expressions,  which  seemed  to  me,  in  that 
weak  state,  to  adorn  my  doctrine,  and  recommend 
it  better  to  the  audience.  All  this  proceeded  from 
an  afl'ectation  of  appearing  an  able  or  skilful  min- 
ister ;  a  piece  of  unprofitable  vanity ;  but  I  soon 
found  it  most  safe  and  edifying,  to  use  no  more 
words  but  what  I  well  understood,  and  could  pro- 
perly apply,  and  that  truth  shines  brightest  in  a 
plain  dress.  No  embellishments  of  ours  can  add 
to  its  lustre. 

"  I  have  also,  sometimes,  for  want  of  a  patient 
and  humble  waiting  to  see  my  way  opened,  and 
discover  clearly  the  leadings  of  the  Divine  gift, 
warmed  myself  with  sparks  of  my  own  kindling, 
to  a  degree  of  zeal  and  passion,  and  begun  to 
thrash  the  assemblies,  judging  and  charging  the 
unfaithful,  whether  any  such  or  none  there,  it  was 
all  one  to  me.  Thus,  in  the  dark,  mistaking  the 
cause  of  that  uneasiness  and  straitness  I  found  in 
myself,  imagining  myself  loaded  and  oppressed  by 
dark  and  unfaithful  spirits  in  the  assembly;  after 
wearying  myself  with  denouncing  judgments  upon 
them,  I  have  sat  down  in  sadness  and  trouble. 
Though  I  have  found  this  sort  of  preaching  please 
many,  and  was  commended,  it  was  ever  afflicting 
to  me,  when,  on  reflection,  I  found  the  true  cause 
of  that  uneasiness  was  in  my  own  breast.  Yet,  it 
may  sometimes  happen,  that  the  unfaithful  may 
bring  great  grief  and  uneasiness  upon  us,  and  this 
may  be  hard  to  bear;  but  let  us  take  care  we  move 
not  till  the  cloud  is  removed  from  off  the  taberna- 
cle, because  it  is  unsafe  going  forward  till  then. 

"  I  have,  from  experience,  found  it  my  safest  and 
best  way,  carefully  to  attend  to  my  gift,  endea- 
vouring to  keep  my  place  without  judging  others; 
patiently  bearing  my  own  burden,  and  earnestly 
desiring  I  may  judge  nothing  before  its  time,  but 
that  my  understanding  may  be  opened  to  see  the 
true  cause  of  my  own  barrenness,  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  address  myself  suitably  to  the  Father 
of  Spirits  for  help ;  that  first,  if  it  be  in  myself  it 
may  be  removed,  then  the  effect  will  cease  ;  or 
secondly,  if  the  weakness  or  backsliding  of  others, 
be  the  cause  of  our  barrenness  and  seeming  de- 


jection, when  we  are  sympathizing  with  the  true 
seed  in  its  oppressed  state,  that  we  may  patiently 
wait  the  Lord's  time,  to  receive  a  word  from  him 
fitly  to  speak  to  the  present  state  of  the  people ; 
or,  thirdly,  if  the  people's  too  imprudent  expecta- 
tion of  what  cannot  be  had,  unless  I  am  favoured 
with  a  superior  aid,  qualifying  me  to  answer  their 
desires— I  say,  if  by  any  or  all  of  these  causes,  at 
times,  I  am  shut  up,  the  best  way  I  have  ever  found 
is  to  be  patient  in  waiting  the  Lord's  time  for  re- 
lief. To  seek  it  in  our  own  time,  will  be  but  add- 
ing sorrow  to  affliction. 

"  To  conclude  :  the  most  safe  way  I  ever  yet 
found  in  the  exercise  of  my  gift,  is  to  stand  up,  as 
little  regarding  anything  besidesmy  opening  aslcan; 
and  deliver  it,  in  my  beginning,  just  as  I  do  other 
matters  in  my  common  discourse,  not  endeavouring 
to  beautify  it  either  in  matter,  tone,  or  address" 
As  I  keep  my  place,  and  go  on  as  doctrine  is  opened 
in  my  understanding,  I  feel  at  times  my  voice  gra- 
dually filled  with  virtue  and  power;  and  even  then 
I  find  it  safest  not  to  speak  too  fast,  or  too  loud, 
lest  I  lose  sight  of  or  outrun  my  guide,  and  so  lose 
the  sight  or  sense  of  that  inward  strength  I  felt 
increasing  in  my  mind.  This  care  seems  to  me 
necessary  to  my  taking  the  Apostle's  advice,  '  Let 
him  that  ministers  do  it  of  that  ability  which  God 
giveth;'  this  has  a  double  signification;  first,  re- 
specting the  matter  which  we  deliver:  if  we  keep 
to  our  openings,  we  shall  be  furnished  with  suitable 
doctrine;  secondly,  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  the 
spirit  and  power  of  the  Gospel  will  be  felt  in  it, 
and,  at  times,  by  our  thus  going  on  accordino-  to 
the  ability  God  gives,  the  very  spirit  and  mar°ow 
of  religion  will  appear  plainly  laid  open  to  the 
understanding  of  the  hearers.  But  when  we  raise 
our  voices,  or  hurry  on,  above  or  beyond  that  in- 
ward strength  we  feel  in  our  minds,  we  are  apt  to 
cloud  our  own  minds,  lose  sight  of  or  outrun  our 
guide,  and  then  run  into  a  wilderness  of  words, 
which  I  have  too  often  done,  and  found  the  conse- 
quence of  such  imprudence,  poverty  and  death ; 
though  even  this  kind  of  preaching  is,  by  some 
unskilful  auditors,  admired.  They  will  say,  '  O, 
how  matter  flowed  from  him  !  how  full  was  he'  (of 
emptiness  and  confusion,  say  I,)  '  of  power  and 
authority,'  say  they;  or  rather  the  passion  and 
blind  zeal  of  the  creature  ;  the  fleshly  part  not  be- 
ing thoroughly  mortified  and  subdued.  But  when 
I  am  so  happy  as  to  begin  with  the  Spirit,  and 
follow  its  leadings  in  my  ministry,  I  feel  strength 
by  degrees  cover  all  my  weaknesses;  wisdom,  illu- 
minating my  mind,  hides  all  my  folly,  so  that  no- 
thing appears  inconsistent  with  the  beauty  and 
wisdom  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  the  vestment,  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  that  covers  the  whole  mau 
that  is  to  be  covered ;  so  that  no  weakness  will 
prevail  or  appear  in  our  ministry.  When  I  am 
thus  conducted,  (which  sometimes  happens,)  though 
I  may  be  accounted,  in  my  beginning,  a  dull, 
heavy,  or  lifeless  preacher,  yet  I  rarely  miss  of 
concluding  with  peace  and  inward  satisfaction  ; 
and  feeling  the  gradual  increase  of  Divine  virtue, 
in  the  patient  exercise  of  my  gift ;  finding  myself 
both  furnished  with  matter  and  skill  to  divide  the 
word  aright;  both  which  coming  from  the  Spirit, 
and  not  being  the  product  of  my  own  wisdom  or 
apprehension,  I  dare  assume  no  part  of  that  honour 
to  myself,  which,  at  such  times,  by  an  imprudent 
audience  is  lavishly  bestowed  upon  one,  who  am 
only  the  instrument  by  which  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  works ;  but  find  it  my  safest  way,  humbly 
to  make  thereof  an  offering  unto  Him  who  is  wor- 
thy forever. 

''Thus,  dear  friend,  I  have  stained  some  paper 
with  a  few  observations  on  my  own  conduct,  aim- 
ing at  thy  good ;  and  conclude  with  desires,  thou 
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THE  FKIEND. 


mayst  endeavour  to  improve  thy  skill  in  this  work, 
and  rightly  divide  the  word  of  Truth,  so  as  neither 
thou  thyself,  nor  those  that  hear  thee,  may  have 
cause  of  shame  or  uneasiness." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  True  Position  of  Woman. 

Extracted  from  the  late  Prof.  Reed's  Introductory  to  bis 
Lectures  on  English  Literature. 

Literature  is  to  be  employed  for  culture  of  cha- 
racter— manly  character  and  womanly  character. 
1  speak  of  them  separately,  not  because  it  is  neces- 
sary so  to  do  with  reference  to  that  which  is  essen- 
tial literature,  but  because  attention  has  lately  been 
drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  social  position  of  wo- 
man, and  there  is  heard  at  least  a  sound  of  con- 
flicting opinions  and  opposing  theories.  Let  me 
say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  question  whether  it  is 
proper,  or  even  practicable,  so  to  detach  woman- 
hood from  our  common  human  nature,  as  to  make 
it  a  topic  of  distinct  disquisition ;  it  seems  to  me  a 
little  too  much  like  a  naturalist's  study  of  some 
subject  in  zoology — the  form  and  habits  of  some 
other  species  of  created  things.  Again,  as  to  all 
controversies  respecting  the  equality  of  the  sexes, 
or  relative  superiority,  or  inferiority,  I  have  only 
to  say,  that  to  me  they  are  simply  odious, — wrong, 
I  believe, — in  faith,  in  philosophy  and  in  feeling. 
Why  should  our  minds  be  perplexed  with  modern 
speculations  on  this  subject,  when  we  have  inspired 
teaching,  which,  in  a  few  words,  if  we  will  but  look 
at  them,  will'show  us  the  whole  truth  :  "And  the 
Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should 
be  alone ;  I  will  make  him  a  help-meet  for  him." 
"God  doth  not  say,"  observes  an  old  English  di- 
vine, (Bishop  Donne,)  "it  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone."  "He  doth  not  say  it  is  not  good  for 
this  or  that  particular  man  to  be  alone  ;  but  it  is 
not  good  in  the  general,  for  the  whole  frame  of  the 
world,  that  man  should  be  alone."  Thus  we  find 
the  creation  of  woman,  and  that  providential  law 
which  preserves  the  equal  numbers  of  the  sexes, 
resting  on  the  divinely  instituted  principle  of  com- 
2)unionshi'p^  not  alone  of  marriage,  not  alone  of 
mother  and  child,  but  the  manifold  companionship 
of  woman,  single  or  married ;  companionship  in- 
volving, of  necessity,  recijjrocal  dependences  but 
having  nothing  to  do  with  equality,  or  superiority, 
or  inferiority,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  There  is  a 
law  of  companionship  far  deeper  than  that  of  uni- 
formity, or  equality,  or  similarity;  the  law  which 
reconciles  similitude  and  dissimilitude,  the  harmony 
of  contrast,  in  which  what  is  wanting  on  the  one 
side  finds  its  complement  on  the  other  j  for. 

Heart  with  heart,  and  mind  with  mind, 
When  the  ra:iin  fibres  are  entwined 

Through  Nature's  sliill, 
May  even  by  contraries  be  joined 

More  closely  still.* 

Such  was  the  exquisite  companionship  of  the  sexes 
as  they  were  represented  in  our  first  parents,  and 
so,  however  since  disturbed,  it  remains  as  the  ideal 
lor  all  generations  of  men  and  women.  There  was 
adduced  another  law,  when  the  words  were  pro- 
nounced to  the  woman  :  "  Thy  desire  shall  be  to 
thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee  ;"  and 
tlius  dominion  was  mingled  with  companionship — 
dominion  of  one  sex  over  the  other,  which  no  sophis- 
try can  evade;  for  it  is  divine,  and  to  endure  with 
the  earth,  and  with  the  race.  Having  its  origin 
in  evil,  it  grows  with  evil,  and  the  woman  sinks 
down  into  the  slave,  and  the  man  into  her  mere 
imbrutud  tyrant;  but  goodness  can  still  find  the 
beauty  of  the  primeval  law  of  companionship  un- 
dcfaccd  by  the  clement  of  dominion ;  for  the  pen- 

*  Wordsworth — "The  Grave  of  Burns." 


alty  of  dominion  may,  like  the  curse  of  labour,  be 
converted  into  a  blessing.  As  willing,  dutiful  la- 
bour brings  gladness  more  than  sorrow  with  it,  so 
shall  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  obedience  win  a 
glory  of  its  own  brighter  than  any  achievement  of 
power.  It  is  not  by  clamoring  for  rights,  it  is  not 
by  restless  discontent,  but  it  is  by  tranquil  work- 
ing out  of  the  heaven-imposed  law  of  obedience, 
that  woman's  weakness  is  transmuted  into  strength 
— a  moral,  spiritual  power  which  man  shall  do 
homage  to.  Ambition,  pride,  wilfulness,  or  any 
earthly  passion,  will  but  distort  her  being ;  she 
struggles  all  in  vain  against  a  divine  appointment, 
and  sinks  into  more  woful  servitude,  and  the  pri- 
meval curse  weighs  a  thousand  fold  upon  her,  and 
the  primeval  companionship  perishes.  But  bowing 
beneath  that  law  which  sounded  through  the  dark- 
ening paradise,  she  wins  for  her  dower  the  only 
freedom  that  is  worthy  of  woman, — the  moral 
liberty  which  God  bestows  upon  the  faithful  and 
obedient  spirit.  It  is  from  the  soil  of  meekness 
that  the  true  strength  of  womanhood  grows,  and  it 
is  because  it  has  its  root  in  such  a  soil,  that  it  has 
a  growth  so  majestic,  showering  its  blossoms  and 
its  fruits  upon  the  world.  Her  influence  follows 
man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  the  sphere 
of  it  is  the  whole  region  of  humanity.  We  marvel 
at  the  might  of  it,  because  its  tranquil  triumphs 
are  so  placid  and  so  noiseless,  and  penetrating  into 
the  deep  places  of  our  nature.  It  was  the  sun  and 
the  wind  that  in  the  fable  strove  for  the  mastery, 
and  the  strife  was  for  a  traveller's  cloak ;  the  quiet 
moon  had  naught  to  do  with  such  fierce  rivalry  of 
the  burning  or  the  blast;  but  as  in  her  tranquil 
orbit  she  journeys  round  the  earth,  she  silently  sways 
the  tides  of  the  ocean. 


humbling  view  of  thyself,  and  of  thy  many  frai 
ties  and  infirmities,  and  to  increase  the  ardour  i 
thy  mind,  in  the  pursuit  of  divine  help,  of  inwar 
quietude,  and  sweet,  enriching  peace,  thou  may: 
conclude  so  much  of  it  is  good  for  thee  ;  but 
either  of  them  be  such,  or  indulged  in  to  such 
degree  as  unprofitably  to  occupy  thy  mind,  an 
rather  indispose  than  encourage  thee  in  the  love  ( 
inward  recollection  and  meditation,  thou  may; 
safely  conclude  there  is  a  snare  in  it,  and  there  ; 
danger  lest  the  durable  and  precious  substance  ma 
be  lost  in  pursuit  of  the  shadow. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Patiently  Wait,  and  Qaietly  Dope. 

Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with  me  in  m 
temptations. — Luke  xxii.  28. 

The  trial  of  faith,  through  which  the  church  i 
now  passing,  will  doubtless  tend  to  its  ultimat 
purification,  as  patience  is  allowed  to  have  its  pei  %\ 
feet  work,  until  the  end  of  "  the  abomination  tha 
maketh  desolate,"  which  hath  been  set  up,  and  i 
"  standing  in  the  holy  place,"  when  the  assuranc 
given  to  the  mourning,  trembling,  and  inquirin 
prophet,  shall  be  verified,  "  Blessed  is  he  tha 
waitetli."  Dan.  x.  2,  11  and  12;  viii.  12 

A  time  of  deliverance  was  promised  to  thos 
whose  record  should  be  found  in  the  book  of  life 
and  this  is  what  is  confidently  looked  and  waite 
for,  by  the  rightly  exercised,  in  this  "  time  of  trou 
ble,"  wherein  the  enemy  hath  magnified  himsel 
and  by  his  transforming  power  deceived  manj 
whose  feet  have  been  turned  from  the  true  and  liv 
way,  to  follow  lying  vanities ;  whereby  thei 
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Thonghts  on  Company  and  Books. 

SELECTED  FROM   LETTERS   OF  WILLIAH  GROVER,  1822. 

I  wish  to  feel  for  young  people,  under  the  vari 
ous  temptations  and  trials,  to  which  the  years  of 
inexperience  are  exposed.  They  are  naturally  and 
reasonably  inclined  to  learn,  and  to  accomplish 
themselves  in  ornament  and  usefulness.  To  this 
end,  as  well  as  for  temporary  gratification,  they 
value  and  prefer  company  and  books.  Most  of 
them,  perhaps,  would  say  good  company  and  good 
books  ;  and  it  is  a  delicate  and  very  interesting 
matter  to  determine  in  what  degree  to  discourage 
or  to  countenance  this  inclination.  It  is  an  un- 
speakable favour,  however,  early  in  life,  to  know 
that  in  the  silence  and  retirement  of  the  mind, 
there  is  instruction  and  comfort  to  be  met  with, 
beyond  what  can  be  expected,  either  from  even 
good  company  or  good  books.  It  is  observable, 
by  the  attentive  mind,  that  there  may  be  an  enjoy- 
ment of  books  and  of  company,  which  strengthens 
us  in  the  love,  esteem  and  pursuit  of  this  silence 
and  retirement;  and  there  is  an  enjoyment  of  good 
books  and  good  company,  which  weakens  and  en- 
feebles the  mind  in  its  capacity  to  love,  pursue  and 
enjoy  this  profitable  silence  and  meditation.  Here, 
then,  dear  young  friend,  whosoever  thou  art,  is 
the  point  of  wisdom.  Mind,  day  by  day,  through 
all,  an  inward  sense  respecting  things,  and  thou 
mayst  be  favoured  to  perceive  what  thy  duty  calls 
for  at  thy  hands,  as  to  thy  outward,  temporal, 
domestic,  or  social  occupations ;  and  then  what 
time  thou  canst  properly  spare  for  company  and 
books,  and  how  much  of  either  thou  canst  enjoy, 
with  religious  benefit  to  thy  own  mind.  Much 
company  tind  many  books,  or  much  reading,  have 
often  a  direct  tendency  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  mind  outward,  instead  of  inward. 

And  here  is  the  need  of  wise  discrimination.  If 
thy  company,  or  thy  reading,  tends  to  give  thee  a 


own  mercies  have  been  forsaken. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  for  the  undeceiving  of  thos 
who  may  have  been,  and  are  deluded,  that  th 
righteous  are  called  and  engaged  to  labour,  unt 
whom  appertaineth  the  promise,  that  they  "  sha 
shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever?"  This  labou 
of  love  is  believed  to  be  going  availingly  forwarc 
of  which  there  are  evident  tokens ;  although  th 
true  labourers  are  sufifering  the  contradiction  com 
plained  of  by  the  apostle,  when  he  and  his  cc 
labourers  testified  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
which  these  are  made  experimental  witnesses. 

The  true  gospel  labourer,  whose  eye  is  kept  singl 
to  the  grace  bestowed  upon  him  through  the  resui 
rection  of  Christ,  by  which  he  is  raised  from  th 
dead,  cannot  now  look  for  the  sympathy  and  suj 
port  of  the  unbelieving,  any  more  than  in  forme 
times,  when  self-righteousness  did  also  abounc 
causing  men  to  become  vain  in  their  imagination 
to  the  darkening  of  their  minds,  in  whom  Chrii 
was  vot  the  hope  of  glory. 

For  want  of  faith  in  this  mighty  and  ever  livin 
power,  how  many  are  led  to  forsake  the  standar 
raised  thereby  against  the  enemy,  whose  flooo 
threaten  the  desolation  of  the  church  !  But  this 
the  victory  of  the  saints,  even  their  faith,  whereb 
they  are  made  partakers  of  the  triumph  of  Chris 
who  bid  his  disciples  "  be  of  good  cheer,"  even  i 
tribulation;  saying.  "  I  have  overcome  the  world 

As  the  calling  and  power  of  this  saving  grac 
are  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  so  are  the  ev 
dences  of  its  aboundings;  manifested  by  the  ci 
cumspcction  and  holy  fear  of  its  loyal  subjects;  i 
which,  through  great  watchfulness  and  humilit 
they  are  brought  and  preserved,  to  the  honour  < 
Truth  ;  of  whom  we  feel  assured  there  yet  remaii 
a  gr  odly  number,  who  have  not  yet  bowed  to  Baa 
or  kissed  his  image  ;  but  are  standing  firm  in  the 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lord; 
and  others  who  arc  desiring  and  aiming  to  be  foun 
in  their  ranks. 

In  view  of  this,  there  is  cause  of  encouragemcn 
though  the  enemy  may  seem  to  be  gatherii 
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strength  from  the  opposite  extremes  of  departure 
into  which  some  are  being  led,  through  deceit  and 
unwatchfulness.  These  he  may  be  suffered  to 
draw  aside  ;  but  the  righteous,  we  are  assured, 
i  cannot  be  moved,  of  which  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence, in  the  firmness  of  many  who  are  continued 
as  upright  pillars,  that  shall  go  no  more  out.  May 
the  Lord  "  establish,  strengthen  and  settle"  others, 
to  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  the  advancement  of 
his  precious  cause ; — causing  a  succession  of  testi- 
mony and  standard-bearers,  upon  whom  the  bur- 
den of  the  word  shall  rest ;  whose  eyes  shall  look 
right  on;  and  their  eyelids  straight  before  them, 
— turning  not  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left, — 
havino;  their  feet  removed  from  evil. 


The  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  at  a  place  called 
"|Mattoon,  is  crossed  by  the  Terre  Haute  and  Alton 
"mailroad.  Every  day  at  about  two,  P.  M.,  are  seen 
'%our  trains  coming  from  four  different  directions, 
^''arriving  at  this  point  at  the  same  time,  to  a  second, 
''bvery  day.  They  can  be  seen  as  they  approach, 
""For  ten  miles  in  each  direction,  the  prairies  there 
'"[being  a  smooth,  broad  expanse,  stretching  away  to 
''^the  horizon  without  any  inequalities  to  obstruct 
:he  sight.  As  these  trains  arrive,  their  cow-catch- 
'■■^brs  approach  to  about  twelve  feet  of  each  other,  as 
'f'-hough  exchanging  salutations,  when  gracefully 
^'backing  as  though  bowing  an  adieu,  two  of  the 
™  trains  go  on  the  switches,  while  the  other  two 
^^''^ream  away  over  the  iron-bound  prairie. — Late 
WiPuper. 

lid  
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Selected  Proverbs. 
A  man  shall  be  commended  according  to  his 
ttifrisdom  :  but  he  that  is  of  a  perverse  heart,  shall 
oBtp  despised. 

ta'l   Correction  is  grievous  to  him  that  forsaketh  the 
aiWay ;  and  he  that  hateth  reproof,  shall  die. 
ardF  He  that  refuseth  instruction,  despiseth  his  own 
tilsoul :  but  he  that  heareth  reproof,  getteth  under- 
;.)jiptanding. 

[ft  A  scorner  loveth  not  one  that  reproveth  him : 
■toieither  will  he  go  unto  the  wise. 
'  I  Where  no  counsel  is,  the  people  fall :  but  in  the 
iojlipnultitude  of  counsellors,  there  is  safety. 
,;jfF  Without  counsel,  purposes  are  disappointed  :  but 
I  thin  the  multitude  of  counsellors,  they  are  estab- 
gjplished. 

tiBf!  He  that  trusteth  his  own  heart,  is  a  fool:  but 
■Jffboso  walketh  wisely,  he  shall  be  delivered. 

Evil  men  understand  not  judgment:  but  they 
;iiri;^hat  seek  the  Lord,  understand  all  things. 

The  wicked  is  snared  by  the  transgrescion  of  his 
innjips :  but  the  just  shall  come  out  of  .trouble. 
jr|   A  hypocrite  with  his  mouth  destroyeth  his  neigh- 
lour ;  but  through  knowledge,  shall  the  just  be  de- 
ivered. 

Where  no  wood  is,  there  the  fire  goeth  out ;  so 
here  there  is  no  tale-bearer,  the  strife  ceaseth. 
As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wood  to  fire : 
JO  is  a  contentious  man  to  kindle  strife. 
An  angry  man  stirreth  up  strife,  and  a  furious 
jfjj man  aboundeth  in  transgression, 
jjjii  A  man's  pride  shall  bring  him  low 
(;.  j  shall  uphold  the  humble  in  spirit, 
uiliti  If  thou  hast  done  foolishly  in  lifting  up  thyself, 
.jf  J  or  if  thou  has  thought  evil,  lay  thine  hand  upon 
,„jiikhy  mouth. 
Ijjj  a  man  that  doeth  violence  to  the  blood  of  any 
j(j,f person,  shall  flee  to  the  pit;  let  no  man  stay  him 
Whoso  causeth  the  righteous  to  go  astray  in  an 
(•jjjevil  way,  he  shall  fall  himself  into  his  own  pit. 

The  righteous  man  wisely  considercth  the  house 
jufj  of  the  wicked  :  but  God  overthroweth  the  wicked 
jijjjjii  for  their  wickedness. 


The  man  that  wandereth  out  of  the  way  of  un- 
derstanding, shall  remain  in  the  congregation  of 
the  dead.  An  evil  man  seeketh  only  rebellion  : 
therefore  a  cruel  messenger  shall  be  sent  unto  him. 

Do  they  not  err  that  devise  evil?  but  mercy  and 
truth  shall  be  to  them  that  devise  good. 

He  that  followeth  after  righteousness  and  mercy, 
findeth  life,  righteousness,  and  honour. 

The  righteousness  of  the  upright  shall  deliver 
them  :  but  transgressors  shall  be  taken  in  their 
own  naughtiness. 

Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  and  go 
not  in  the  way  of  evil  men  ;  for  they  sleep  not  ex- 
cept they  have  done  mischief ;  and  their  sleep  is 
taken  away,  unless  they  cause  some  to  fall :  for 
they  eat  the  bread  of  wickedness,  and  drink  the 
wine  of  violence.  But  the  path  of  the  just  is  as 
the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.  The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  dark- 
ness :  they  know  not  at  what  they  stumble. 

A  naughty  person,  a  wicked  man,  walketh  with 
a  froward  mouth  :  frowardness  is  in  his  heart,  he 
deviseth  mischief  continually;  he  soweth  discord. 
Therefore  shall  his  calamity  come  suddenly ;  sud- 
denly shall  he  be  broken  without  remedy ;  but 
blessings  are  upon  the  head  of  the  just,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  upright  shall  guide  them. 

European  Debts. — The  debts  of  the  several 
States  of  Europe,  at  the  close  of  Sixth  month,  1860, 
were  as  follows: — Great  Britain,  $5,366,000,000; 
France,  $2,880,000,000  ;  Russia,  $1,745,000,000  ; 
Austria,  $1,600,000,000  ;  Spain,  $1,050,000,000  ; 
Prussia,  $284,000,000;  Portugal,  $196,000,000  ; 
Turkey,  $185,000,000;  Belgium,  $100,000,000. 
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In  all  ages  of  the  world  mankind  have  found, 
that  in  order  to  ensure  adequate  protection  to  the 
individual,  in  the  pursuit  of  profit  and  happiness, 
and  to  promote  the  safety  and  well-being  of  asso- 
ciated communities,  it  is  necessary  that  government 
of  some  kind  should  be  established  and  maintained. 
In  every  government,  each  individual  composing 
the  community,  is  obliged  to  give  up  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  liberty  whic'a  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
him  by  nature,  and  to  clothe  those  who  are  set 
over  him  by  form  of  law,  with  authority  to  enact 
and  enforce  regulations,  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
obey,  so  long  as  ihey  do  not  violate  the  relation  and 
re.-pousibility  existing  between  his  soul  and  its 
Creator. 

This  authority,  thus  vested  in  governments,  is, 
therefore,  a  trust  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple governed,  and  is  to  be  employed  exclusively 
for  their  advantage,  collectively  and  individually. 
Government  thus  constituted,  and  thus  adminis- 
tered, may  properly  be  called  a  divine  ordinance, 
and  as  such,  rightfully  claims  the  obedience  and 
support  of  all  good  citizens  living  under  it. 

In  our  country,  where  Constitutions  have  been 
carefully  eliminated  and  deliberately  adopted, 
which  clearly  define  the  limits  and  prerogatives  of 
the  General  and  the  State  Governments,  all  their 
component  parts  of  officers  and  citizens  are  equally 
bound  to  submit  to  their  requirements  and  the 
laws  enacted  under  them,  so  long  as  they  remain 
unaltered;  but  the  people,  to  whom  is  guaranteed 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  if  not  satisfied 
with  those  entru-sted  with  the  duty  of  executing 
the  laws,  arc  at  liberty  to  dismiss  them  and  install 
others  in  their  places.  The  country  is  so  vast; 
its  climate  so  diversified  ;  its  agricultural  and  mine- 


ral products  so  multiform  ;  the  habits,  the  domes- 
tic and  social  relations  of  the  people  so  different, 
in  different  widely-separated  sections,  that  it  re- 
quires a  comprehensive  and  nicely  adjusted  system 
of  legislative  enactments  to  meet  their  varied  de- 
mands, and  give  satisfaction  to  all ;  and,  with  the 
imperfection  of  our  nature,  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  such  a  perfect  political  system  could  be 
initiated  and  carried  on.  Selfishness,  which  is  too 
generally  the  predominant  active  principle  with  all 
classes,  prompts  each  separate  interest  to  urge  its 
peculiar  claims  upon  the  fostering  care  of  the 
government.  From  this,  and  from  the  form  of  our 
government  and  the  principles  that  characterize  it, 
spring  the  party  creeds  and  party  policy,  which 
have  existed  ever  since  it  was  established,  and 
which,  though  liable  to  great  abuse,  when  kept 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  justice  and  sound 
discretion,  may  be  instrumental  of  good  ;  by  stimu- 
lating those  in  power  so  to  act  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, as  will  secure  place  and  popularity;  while  they 
incite  those  in  the  minority  or  opposition,  to  watch 
with  a  jealous  eye  the  course  pursued  by  the 
party  holding  the  reins  of  government,  in  order  to 
detect  and  expose  whatever  appears  calculated  to 
injure  the  public  weal.  But  this  competition  for 
political  superiority  necessarily  exposes  our  coun- 
try to  the  dangers  which  ever  attend  party  spirit. 
The  ungoverned  passions  and  misguided  prejudices 
of  the  people,  soon  convert  the  aims  and  enthusiasm 
of  party  organizations  into  the  intolerance  and  vio- 
lence of  faction  ;  men  substitute  its  dictates  for  the 
voice  of  justice  and  truth,  and  laud  or  condemn 
persons  and  measures,  as  they  are  approved  or 
denounced  by  the  partisans  with  whom  they  are 
associated.  The  aspirants  to  office,  in  order  to 
promote  their  own  selfish  views,  play  upon  the  pas- 
sions of  the  ignorant  and  unreasoning,  to  induce 
them  to  support  an  administration  they  may  ap- 
prove, or  to  aid  in  hurling  their  opponents  from 
office,  and  lifting  their  own  favourites  into  the  places 
left  vacant.  The  people,  as  well  as  those  whom 
they  follow,  are  too  easily  influenced  by  the  ex- 
citements of  the  day;  while  the  politicians  who 
set  up  for  statesmen,  act  in  obedience  to  what  ap- 
pears expedient  for  the  present  occasion,  or  to 
meet  the  popular  clamor,  rather  than  to  carry 
out  measures  based  upon  a  far  seeing  system, 
that  while  it  promotes  or  secures  the  present  well 
being  of  the  community,  lays  the  foundation  of 
future  improvement. 

Amid  the  angry  criminations,  the  inconsistency 
and  low-toned  morality  of  party  leaders  and  fa- 
vourites ;  the  sectional  selfishness  and  blind  devo- 
tion to  unworthy  men,  manifested  by  contending 
factions,  a  conscientious  christian,  desirous  to  use 
his  influence  for  the  suppression  of  evil  and  the 
promotion  of  his  country  s  true  interest,  often  feels 
himself  straightened  to  decide  the  course  he  should 
pursue,  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  a  consistent  Friend. 
The  government  must  be  maintained,  or  anarchy 
and  bloodshed  will  ensue ;  and  it  cannot  be  ad- 
ministered, unless  men  of  some  kind  are  chosen  to 
execute  its  functions.  All  parties  are  equally  loud 
in  professing  that  it  should  be  carried  on,  so  as  to 
subserve  and  promote  the  public  good ;  each  claims 
the  virtue  and  the  ability  necessary  to  secure  this 
end  ;  each  denies  these  requisites  to  its  opponents ; 
while  common  sense  may  readily  perceive  that  the 
policy  and  standard-bearers  of  one  and  all,  when 
tried  by  the  standard  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  too 
generally  fall  miserably  below  its  purity  and  up- 
rightness. Party  feeling  is  contagious,  and  it  re- 
quires close  watching  to  keep  clear  of  its  influence. 
If  we  are  careful  to  act  independent  of  its  per- 
verting power,  we  find,  that  at  best,  we  can  select 
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but  from  among  very  incompetent  instruments,  to 
attain  the  high  object  whicli  should  ever  be  kept 
in  view, — the  exaltation  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

The  principles  that  should  govern  all,  in  giving 
their  voice  and  influence  to  elect  the  rulers  of  our 
country,  in  no  way  difier  from  those  that  are  bind- 
ing upon  us  in  our  every-day  life.  Experience  has 
ever  proved,  that  the  requirements  of  the  moral 
law,  are  as  applicable  to  governments  as  to  indivi- 
duals ;  and  that  the  same  considerations  which 
bind  each  citizen  to  act  towards  his  fellow  with 
justice,  love  and  forbearance,  rest  with  equal  force 
on  governments,  in  all  their  conduct  towards  the 
people  governed,  and  in  their  transactions  with  each 
other.  With  nations  as  with  individuals,  therefore, 
to  be  unjust,  always  is  to  be  unwise.  Presidents 
and  Governors  never  will  act  safely;  Senators  and 
Itepresentatives  never  will  legislate  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  real  interest  of  the  country  and  people, 
•while  they  presume  to  reason  and  to  determine 
upon  different  principles  than  those  which  the  Su- 
preme Lawgiver  has  laid  down  for  the  regulation 
of  the  conduct  of  each  one  of  his  fallible  crea- 
tures ;  and  we  may  be  sure  they  will  always  miss 
of  the  good  professed  to  be  aimed  at,  while  the 
course  of  the  government  they  control,  contravenes 
the  immutable  decrees  of  their  Creator. 

At  the  present  time,  political  excitement  runs 
high,  and  parties  are  more  than  usually  hostile  to 
each  other.  The  issues  involved  in  the  contest, 
appear  likely  to  affect  the  policy  and  well-being  of 
the  country  for  a  long  time  to  come,  especially  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery.  While  Friends  will  indivi- 
dually exercise  their  discretion  as  to  voting  at  all, 
or  to  which  candidates  they  will  give  their  support, 
it  will  be  a  great  preservation  to  their  equanimity 
and  influence  for  good,  to  keep  out  of  all  party 
spirit  and  party  associations.  The  counsel  given 
by  S.  Crisp  to  Friends  of  his  day,  when  the  same 
kind  of  excitement  was  rife  in  England,  and  the 
freedom  and  immunity  from  suffering  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  seemed  likely  to  be  materially  af- 
fected by  the  success  or  defeat  of  one  contesting 
party  or  the  other,  may  be  profitably  acted  upon 
now:  "And  when  you  see  divisions  and  parties, 
and  rendings  in  the  nations,  and  rumors  and  tem- 
pests in  the  minds  of  the  people,  then  take  heed  of 
being  moved  to  this  party,  or  to  that  party,  or 
giving  your  strength  to  this  or  that,  counselling 
this  way  or  that  way;  but  stand  single  to  the 
Truth  of  God,  in  which  neither  war,  rent  or  divi- 
sion is.  Take  heed  of  that  part  in  any  of  you, 
which  trusts  and  relies  upon  any  sort  of  the  men  of 
this  world,  in  the  day  of  their  prosperity;  for  the 
same  party  will  bring  you  to  suti'er  with  them  in 
the  time  of  their  adversity,  which  will  not  be  long 
.after;  for  stability  iu  that  ground  there  will  be  none, 
liut  when  they  shall  say,  Come,  join  with  us  iu 
this  or  that,  remember  you  are  joined  to  the  Lord 
by  his  pure  Spirit,  to  walk  with  him  in  peace  and 
righteousness ;  and  you  feeling  this,  this  gathers 
out  of  all  bustlings,  and  noises,  and  panics,  and 
tumults,  and  leads  you  to  exalt  the  standard  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  in  an  innocent  conversa- 
tion, to  see  who  will  flow  unto  that." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EtiiiOPK. — News  from  Engliiud  to  Ninth  mo.  13lli. 

The  weiilher  conliiiuod  hne  ;  tho  liarvest  in  the  -oiith 
eru  counties  was  nearly  completed,  and  the  resull  ex- 
ceeded expectations.    The  harvest  was  progressing  in 
the  more  northern  counties,  with  encouraging  prospects. 

The  intelligence  from  Italy  was  important.  The  King 
of  Naples  (|uitted  the  capital  on  the  (ith,  in  ii  8panisli 
vessel,  lor  Uacta,  a  fortilied  seaport,  in  his  dommlons, 
nliont  forty  miles  N.  W.  from  Na|)les.  There  was  some 
doubt  as  to  his  ultimate  place  of  refuge.  The  Queen  ol 
Spain  had  otTercd  him  an  asylum,  but  it  is  slated  that 


the  cabinets  of  Vienna,  Munich  and  Dresden  have  ad- 
vised him  to  take  refuge  in  Germany,  and  not  in  Spain. 

Garibaldi  entered  Naples  on  the  9lh,  and  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  He  proclaimed  Victor  Emma- 
nuel as  King  of  Italy,  and  consigned  the  fleet  and  the 
arsenal  of  Naples  to  the  charge  of  Admiral  Persano. 
The  dictator  conhrmed  Romano  as  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, and  appointed  persons  to  fill  the  office  of  Director 
of  Police,  Minister  of  War,  and  Minister  of  Justice.  Gen- 
eral illuminations  had  taken  place.  After  the  flight  of 
the  King,  a  great  rise  took  place  in  the  public  funds. 

Garibaldi  had  found  an  immense  quantity  of  war  ma- 
terial, and  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  bank. 

Insurrections  had  broken  out  in  the  Roman  States, 
and  the  Papal  government  was  in  great  consternation. 

The  Sardinian  troops  were  advancing  through  Tus- 
cany and  the  Romagna,  to  be  in  readiness  to  enter  the 
Papal  States. 

It  is  believed  the  attitude  of  Austria  will  be  purely 
defensive,  as  long  as  her  Italian  frontiers  are  not  in- 
vaded. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active,  at  advanced 
rates.    Breadstuffs  dull.    Consols,  93^-. 

Mexico. —  The  latest  accounts  state  that  a  force  of 
20,000  Liberals  was  marching  on  the  capital,  where 
President  Miramon,  with  7500  men,  had  fortified  him- 
self.   An  attack  was  expected  on  the  8th  instant. 

United  States. — The  Foreign  Trade. — The  official 
tables  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Sixth  mo.  30th  last,  show  that  the 
total  exports  of  the  country  during  the  year,  amounted 
to  $400,167,  461.  The  imports  amounted  to  $361,797,- 
209.  The  exports  are  classified,  as  follows.  Specie, 
$56,916,851;  American  produce,  exclusive  of  specie, 
$316,220,640;  foreign  produce  reshipped,  $27,000,000. 
A  further  classification  by  articles  gives  the  following 
results : 

Cotton    ...       .....  $191,806,555 

Vegetable  food  .  .  .  25,656,494 
Animal  food,  hides  and  wool  .  20,206,265 
Manufactures       .       .        .  35,454,644 

Tobacco   15,906,547 

Produce  of  the  forest   .       .  11,756,000 

Specie   56,946,851 

The  total  exports  of  1858-9  amounted  to  $356,789,462, 
including $63,887,411  in  specie  ;  the  imports  were  $338,- 
786,130.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
has  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Census  Returns. — Complete  returns  make  the  popula- 
tion of  Boston,  Mass.,  177,902;  in  1850,  it  was  138,788. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  75,196  inhabitants:  in  1850,  there 
were  43,190.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  a  population  of  161,- 
000;  in  1850,  it  was  77,860.  Cincinnati  has  158,000  in- 
habitants ;  Providence,  II.  I.,  44,914;  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
48,096;  Trenton,  N.  J.,  17,206. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  480. 
Philadelphia. — xMortality  last  week,  188.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Buildings  acting  under  authority  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Slate,  have  decided  to  locate  them 
upon  Penn  Square,  and  have  awarded  the  contract  for 
their  erection  to  John  M'Arthur,  Jr.  The  buildings  are 
to  be  of  Pennsylvania  white  marble.  The  contract  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  City  Councils.  The  offi- 
cial census  returns  shon^  a  population  in  twenty  wards 
of  the  city  of  473,197;  the  estimated  population  of  the 
four  remaining  wards  is  about  110,000. 

California. — San  Francisco  dates  to  the  12th  instant. 
The  steamer  John  L.  Stephens  sailed  on  the  11th,  with 
$1,009,000  in  gold,  and  a  quantity  of  silver  ore.  The 
.Mariposa  gold  mines  on  J.  C.  Fremont's  grants  are  un- 
derstood to  be  yielding  large  returns.  A  camel  express 
was  about  to  be  established  between  Los  Angelos  and 
Fort  Mahone. 

New  Orleans. — On  the  night  of  the  22d,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  a  large  liquor  store,  and  communicated  to  the 
adjoining  property,  much  of  which  was  destroyed.  The 
e.\[ilosion  of  the  spirits  caused  a  house  near  to  fall  with 
a  lieavy  crash,  burying  from  forty  to  fifty  persons  under 
the  ruins.  The  number  killed  was  not  certainly  known. 
Thirteen  dead  bodies  were  found  the  next  morning. 

Storm  in  the  Gulf. — The  late  equinoctial  storm  was 
very  violent  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile.  About  a  third 
part  of  tlie  city  was  flooded,  causing  a  loss  of  about  a 
million  of  dollars.  A  number  of  vessels  were  wrecked 
or  damaged,  and  a  considerable  number  of  lives  lost. 

I'lke's  Peak. — From  Sixth  mo.  7th  to  Seventh  mo.  26th, 
$202,169  in  gold  was  sent  from  the  Pike's  Peak  mines, 
by  express,  eastward.  Discoveries  of  silver  continue  to 
be  made,  which  promise  to  yield  well. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. — On  the  20th,  a  (ire  broke  out  in  this 
town,  which  destroyed  the  post-ollice  and  4000  letters. 
X  number  of  valuable  buildings  were  burnt;  total  loss, 
$200,000. 


Miscellaneous. —  Walker's  Expedition.  —  This  band  o 
marauders,  after  their  departure  from  Truxillo,  wen 
captured  by  the  Honduran  troops,  assisted  by  a  Britisl 
armed  vessel.  Walker  and  his  second  in  command  wen 
sentenced  to  be  shot,  and,  it  is  supposed,  have  been  al 
ready  executed.  The  remainder  of  the  party,  abou 
seventy  in  number,  were  permitted  to  return  to  thi 
United  States,  under  the  promise  never  to  engage  agaii 
in  a  similar  enterprise. 

First  American  Cotton  in  England. — It  has  been  statec 
as  an  historical  fixct,  that  the  first  export  of  cotton  fron 
the  United  States  to  England,  was  in  1784,  when  a  ves 
sel  arrived  at  Liverpool  with  eight  bags  of  cotton,  a 
part  of  the  cargo,  and  that  it  was  seized  by  the  Custom 
house  officers  under  the  conviction  that  it  could  no 
have  been  the  growth  of  America. 

The  Vine  Disease  in  France. — The  wine  crop  of  Fran^. 
is  very  poor  this  season,  and,  it  is  supposed,  it  will  fal 
short  of  the  last  one.  Vines  are  all  affected  by  th 
oidium,  especially  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  grape 
are  all  nearly  destroyed.  In  some  places  sulphur  ha 
been  successfully  used  in  destroying  the  disease. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  Saml.  Dixor 
Israel  Wilson,  and  Sarah  Hole,  $2  each,  vol.  33,  for  Jo; 
Taylor,  H.  W.  Harris,  Reba.  Woolman,  Jos.  Winery,  an  |  ^jt 
Stacy  Cook,  $2  each,  vol.  34,  for  John  Leech,  $2,  to  21  mn 
voL  34;  from  Jesse  Hall,  agt.,  0.,  $2,  vol.  33,  for  Davi  I 
Binns  and  Jos.  Walton,  $2,  vol.  33,  for  Ann  M'Bridi 
$2,  voL  34,  for  Peter  Thomas,  $2,  to  44,  vol.  33. 


"WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-school  d 
West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-da. 
the  5th  of  next  month,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m.  ( 

The  Committees  on  Instruction  and  Admissions  mecyj 
on  the  same  day ;  the  former  at  4  o'clock,  and  the  la 
ter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  ej 
amination  of  the  Schools,  commencing  on  Third-d 
morning,  and  closing  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of  thesan 
week. 

Ninth  mo.  20th,  1860.  Joel  Evans,  Clerk, 


WANTED. 
A  Female  Friend  to  teach  a  family  school. 

Address  Joseph  H.  Satterthwaite, 

Oxford  Valley,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WEST-GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRL 
Situated  within  a  few  hundred  yards  from  West-Gro- 
station  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Ra, 
road,  from  which  place  trains  communicate  with  Phil 
delphia  several  times  daily.  The  Winter  session  wj 
open  on  Second-day,  5th  of  Eleventh  month,  prox. 
For  circulars,  &c.,  address 

Thomas  Conard,  Principal. 

Ninth  month,  1860. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  session  of  the  School  will  commence 
Second-day,  the  5th  of  Eleventh  month.  Parents  ai 
others  intending  to  enter  their  children  as  pupils,  w 
please  make  early  a|)plication  to  David  Roberts,  Supt 
intendent  at  the  School,  or  Joseph  Scatteugood,  Tre 
surer.  No.  304,  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

West-Town,  Ninth  mo.  4th,  18G0. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  Bo 
department  of  this  Institution.    Apply  to 
Samuel  IIilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 
Alfred  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Sixth  mo.  6th,  1860. 


lili 


ptli 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor  J** 
the  Boys'  department  of  ihis  Institution.  M 
Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  C(  •]S| 
cord.  Pa.;  Samuel  IIilles,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Jaj  il 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philac  ' 
Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Recent  Discoveries  in  Astronomy. 

(Concluded  from  page  20.) 

jaji   "  *  This  is  all  very  w\\  for  the  chapter  of  time,' 
jays  the  doctor ;  '  but  in  order  to  see  so  delicate  a 
"''fepot,  you  require  a  good  telescope.  Have  you  one  V 
"'Yes,  sir,  I  have  succeeded,  not  without  difficulty, 
jjOrivation,  and  suffering,  to  obt  iin  for  myself  a 
-jvielescope.    After  practising  much  economy,  I  pur- 
iafehased  from  M.  Gauche,  an  artist  little  known, 
,  though  very  clever,  an  object-glass  nearly  four 
'  Incbes  in  diameter.    Knowing  my  enthusiasm  and 
iiy  poverty,  he  gave  me  the  choice  among  several 
jxcellent  ones ;  and  as  soon  as  I  made  the  selec- 
:ion,  I  mounted  it  on  a  stand  with  all  its  parts; 
ind  I  have  recently  indulged  myself  with  a  revol- 
i-ing  platform,  and  a  revolving  roof,  which  will 
Piifoon  be  in  action.'    The  lion  went  to  the  upper 
;.i„ftory,  and  satisfied  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
bi biattment.    'This  is  all  well,'  says  he,  'in  so  far 
ailsis  the  observation  itself  is  concerned  ;  but  I  want 
;o  see  the  original  memorandum  which  you  made 
jf  it.' 

"  '  It  is  very  easy,'  answered  the  doctor,  '  to  say 
pou  want  it;  but  though  this  note  was  written  on 
i  small  square  of  paper,  which  I  generally  throw 
iway  or  barn  when  it  is  of  no  further  use,  yet  it  is 
(jpos-ible  I  may  still  find  it.'    Running  with  fear  to 
"lis  Cbnnaissance  des  Tenqjs,  he  finds  the  note  of 
|.^ihe26th  March,  18.59,  perlorming  the  part  of  a 
Marker,  and  covered  with  grease  and  laudanum. 
The  lion  seizes  it  greedily,  and,  comparing  it  with 
■:he  letter  which  M.  Vallee  had  brought  him,  he 
exclaims:    'But,  sir,  you  have  falsified  this  ob- 
lervation ;  the  time  of  emergence  is  four  minutes 
'j;ooiate.'    '  It  is,' replied  the  lamb.    'Have  the 
goodness  to  examine  more  narrowly,  and  you  will 
ind  that  the  four  uiinutes  is  the  error  of  my  watch, 
■egulattd  by  sidereal  time?'    'This  is  true;  but 
low  do  you  regulate  your  watch  by  sidereal  time  ? 
I  have  a  small  telescope — here  it  is — which  you 
ffill  find  in  such  a  state  as  to  enable  me  to  tell  the 
iine  to  a  second,  or  even  to  some  fractions  of  a 
second.'  " 

:Co  Satisfied  on  this  point,  Leverrier  then  wished  to 
iiijinow  how  he  determined  the  two  angular  co- 
)rdinates  of  the  points  of  contact,  of  the  entry  and 
;mergeuce  of  the  planet,  and  how  he  measured  the 
jhord  of  the  arc  which  separates  these  two  points. 
Lescarbault  told  him  that  this  was  reduced  to  the 
oicasuri ug  the  distances  of  these  points  from  the 


vertical,  and  the  angles  of  position,  which  he  did 
by  the  systems  of  parallel  axes  we  have  mentioned, 
and  the  divided  circle  of  card-board  placed  upon 
his  finder. 

Leverrier  next  inquir'^''  if  he  had  made  any  at- 
tempt to  deduce  the  planet's  distance  from  the  sun 
from  the  period  of  four  hours  which  it  required  to 
describe  an  entire  diameter  of  the  sun.  The  doc- 
tor confessed  that  he  had  made  attempts  to  do  this, 
but  not  being  a  mathematician,  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  that  this  failure  was  the  reason  why 
he  had  delayed  the  announcement  of  his  discovery. 
Leverrier  having  asked  for  the  rough  draught  of 
these  calculations,  the  doctor  replied,  "My  rough 
draughts  !  Paper  is  rather  scarce  with  us.  I  am 
a  joiner  as  well  as  an  astronomer.  I  calculate  in 
my  workshop,  and  I  write  upon  the  boards ;  and 
when  I  wish  to  use  them  in  new  calculations,  I  re- 
move the  old  ones  by  planing."  On  visiting,  how- 
ever, the  carpenter's  shop,  they  found  the  board, 
with  its  lines  and  its  numbers  in  chalk  still  unob- 
literated. 

When  this  cross- questioning,  which  had  lasted 
an  hour,  was  finished,  Leverrier  was  convinced  that 
an  intra-mercurial  planet  had  really  been  seen, 
and  with  a  grace  and  dignity  full  of  kindness,  he 
congratulated  Lescarbault  on  the  important  disco- 
very which  he  had  made.  Anxious  to  obtain  some 
mark  of  respect  for  the  discoverer  of  Vulcan,  Le- 
verrier made  inquiry  concerning  his  private  charac- 
ter, and  learned  from  the  village  cure,  the  juge  de 
paix,  and  other  functionaries,  that  he  was  a  skilful 
physician,  and  a  worthy  man.  With  such  high 
recommendations,  M.  Leverrier  requested  from  M. 
Rouland,  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  the  de- 
coration of  the  legion  of  honour  for  M.  Lescarbault. 
The  minister,  in  a  brief  but  interesting  statement 
of  his  claim,  communicated  this  request  to  the  Em- 
peror, who,  by  a  decree  dated  January  25th,  con- 
ferred upon  the  village  astronomer  the  honour  so 
justly  due  to  him.  His  professional  brethren  in 
Paris  were  equally  solicitous  to  testify  their  re- 
gard ;  and  Mm.  Felix  Iloubaud,  Legrande,  and 
Uaffe,  as  delegates  of  the  scientific  press,  proposed 
to  the  medical  body,  and  to  the  scientific  world  in 
Paris,  to  invite  Lescarbault  to  a  banquet  in  the 
Hotel  de  Louvre,  on  the  18th  of  January.  A 
similar  offer  had  been  made  to  him  by  his  profes- 
sional admirers  in  Chartres  and  Blois ;  but  he  de- 
clined all  these  invitations,  pleading  as  an  excuse 
his  simple  and  retired  habits,  and  the  difficulty  of 
leaving  the  patients  under  his  care. 

The  interesting  documents  which  we  have  at- 
tempted to  analyze  and  abridge,  excited  the  greatest 
sensation  in  every  part  of  Europe  ;  and  the  records 
of  astronomical  observations  were  diligently  search- 
ed, in  order  to  find  if  any  round  black  spots  had 
been  seen  on  the  di.-;c  of  the  sun.  Astronomers, 
too,  of  all  ranks,  whether  occupying  well-furnished 
observatories,  or  supplied  only  with  a  telescope  and 
a  darkening  gla.ss,  have  been  watching  the  little 
planet  during  the  time  when  it  was  likely  to  pass 
over  the  sun.  No  rc-discovery  of  it,  however,  has 
yet  been  made;  but  very  interesting  cases  have 
been  found  in  which  a  round  black  spot  has  been 
seen  upon  the  sun.      *  *  *  * 


Upon  the  supposition  that  the  black  spots  seen 
upon  the  sun  by  the  astronomers  above  mention- 
ed are  bodies  between  Mercury  and  the  sun,  M. 
Wolff  is  of  opinion  that  the  observations  can  only 
be  reconciled  by  the  admission  of  at  least  three 
intra-mercurial  planets.  *  #  * 

The  history  of  astronomy  presents-  us  with  few 
instances  in  which  her  observations  have  proved 
false,  or  her  observers  faithless.  The  telescopes  of 
one  age  have  corrected,  doubtless,  the  imperfect 
forms  of  sidereal  groups  and  planetary  bodies  as 
observed  in  another,  and  the  astronomical  tables 
of  the  present  day  have  thrown  into  the  shade  the 
calculations  and  predictions  of  earlier  times ;  but 
we  have  no  instance  in  which  the  discovery  of  a 
primary  planet,  or  even  of  a  satellite,  has  been  long 
the  subject  of  doubt  or  of  controversy.  Such  a 
case  has  now  occurred,  and  one  which  may  long 
remain  a  source  of  disquiet,  personal,  if  not  na- 
tional, in  our  planetary  annals. 

When  the  astronomers  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
World,  and  especially  our  distinguished  friends  be- 
yond the  Channel,  were  rejoicing  in  the  discovery 
of  a  planet  in  the  very  presence  of  the  sun — a  dis- 
covery predicted  by  one  French  astronomer,  and 
confirmed  by  another,  and  one  likely  to  suggest 
some  new  phase  in  the  condition  of  planetary  life, 
— when  this  excitement  v^as  at  lijS  hei:;ht,  the  for- 
tunate astronomer  decorated  with  the  lesion  of 
honour,  and  the  salons  of  fashion  instinct  with 
scientific  life, — an  eminent  astronomer,  and  that 
astronomer,  a  Frenchman,  has  presented  himself 
boldly  in  the  face  of  Europe,  not  only  to  question 
the  existence  of  such  a  body,  but  to  charge  its  dis- 
covery with  dishonesty,  and  impugn  the  very  theo- 
retical principles  on  which  one  of  the  greatest  as- 
tronomers of  the  age  had  foretold  its  discovery. 

M.  Liais,  a  French  astronomer  in  the  service  of 
the  Brazilian  government,  and  himself  the  disco- 
verer of  a  comet  on  the  26th  February  last,  has 
just  published  in  a  Danish  journal  a  severe  criti- 
cism of  the  letter  of  M.  Lescarbault  and  the  cal- 
culations of  Leverrier.  *  *  * 

To  this  remarkable  paper  no  reply  has  yet  been 
made  by  Leverrier,  or  any  French  astronomer.  *  * 

Since  the  first  notice  of  the  discovery  of  Vulcan, 
in  the  beginning  of  January,  1860,  the  sun  has 
been  anxiously  observed  by  astronomers;  and  the 
limited  area  round  him  in  which  the  planet  must 
be,  if  he  is  not  upon  the  sun,  has  doubtless  been 
explored  with  equal  care  by  telescopes  of  high 
power,  and  processes  by  which  the  sun's  direct  light 
has  been  excluded  from  the  tube  of  the  telescope 
as  well  as  the  eye  of  the  observer ;  and  yet  i  o 
planet  has  been  found.  This  fact  would  entitle  us 
to  conclude  that  no  such  planet  exists,  if  its  exist- 
ence had  been  merely  conjectured,  or  if  it  had 
been  deduced  from  any  of  the  laws  of  planetary 
distance,  or  even  if  Leverrier  or  Adams  had  an- 
nounced it  as  the  probable  result  of  planetary  per- 
turbations. If  the  finest  telescopes  cannot  redisco- 
ver a  planet  that  has  a  visible  disc,  with  a  power 
of  300,  as  used  by  Liais,  within  so  limited  an  area 
as  a  circle  of  16  degrees,  of  which  the  sun  is  the 
centre,  or  rather  within  a  narrow  belt  of  that  circle,^ 
we  should  unhesitatingly  declare  that  no  such 
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planet  exists;  but  the  question  assumes  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  when  it  involves  moral  considerations. 
If,  after  the  severe  scrutiny  which  the  sun  and  its 
vicinity  will  undergo  before,  and  after,  and  during 
his  total  eclipse  in  July,  no  planet  shall  be  seen ; 
and  if  no  round  black  spots  distinctly  separable 
from  the  usual  solar  spots,  shall  be  seen  on  the 
solar  surface,  we  will  not  dare  to  assert  that  it  does 
not  exist.  We  cannot  doubt  the  honesty  of  M. 
Lcscarbault;  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  he 
was  mistaken.  No  solar  spot,  no  floating  scoria, 
could  maintain,  in  its  passage  over  the  sun,  a  cir- 
cular and  uniform  shape  ;  and  we  are  confident  that 
no  other  hypothesis  but  that  of  an  intra-mercurial 
planet  can  explain  the  phenomena  seen  and  mea- 
sured by  M.  Lescarbault — a  man  of  high  charac- 
ter, possessing  excellent  instruments,  and  in  every 
way  competent  to  use  them  well,  and  to  describe 
clearly  and  correctly  the  result  of  his  observations. 
Time,  however,  tries  facts  as  well  as  speculations. 
The  phenomena  observed  by  the  French  astrono- 
mer may  never  be  again  seen,  and  the  disturbance 
of  Mercury  which  rendered  it  probable,  may  be 
otherwise  explained.  Should  this  be  the  case,  we 
must  refer  the  round  spot  on  the  sun  to  some  of 
those  illusions  of  the  eye  or  of  the  brain,  which  have 
sometimes  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  science. 


1688.  Advised  to  /.ee/J  under  the  leadings  and 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  tlieir  outward 
habits  and  fashions  thereof  not  sufTering  the  spirit 
of  the  world  to  get  over  them,  in  a  lust  to  be  like 
unto  them,  in  things  useless  and  superfluous ;  lest  it 
prevail  upon  them  by  giving  a  little  way  to  it,  till  it 
leads  them  from  the  simplicity  and  plainness  that 
becomes  the  gospel ;  and  so  from  one  vain  liberty 
to  another,  till  they  come  to  lose  the  blessed  liberty 
that  is  in  Christ,  into  which  they  were  in  a  mea- 
sure redeemed,  and  fall  back  into  the  bondage  of 
the  world's  spirit,  and  grow  up  into  the  liberty  of 
the  flesh,  with  the  lusts  and  concupiscence  thereof, 
and  so  lose  both  their  name  and  place  in  the  Truth, 
as  too  many  have  done. 


Porcelain. — The  name  porcelain  is  applied  to  the 
finest  varieties  of  earthenware.  It  is  composed  of 
a  very  pure,  white  clay,  called  kaolin — derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  feldspar — very  finely 
divided  silica,  prepared  by  crushing  and  grinding 
calcined  flints,  and  a  little  lime.  The  utmost  pains 
are  taken  to  thoroughly  incorporate  those  ingre- 
dients, and  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  particles  of 
grit,  or  other  foreign  bodies.  The  mixture,  having 
the  consistency  and  appearance  of  dough,  is  then 
fashioned  upon  a  peculiar  kind  of  latiie,  called  a 
potters  wheel,  or  in  moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris,  into 
^are — dried  and  baked  in  a  kiln  or  oven  for  a  pe- 
riod of  about  forty  hours.  The  porcelain  in  this 
condition  is  technically  termed  "  biscuit,"  and  is 
compact  and  solid,  but  so  porous  as  to  readily  im- 
bibe water,  and  even  allow  it  to  filter  through  its 
surface.  This  difficulty  is  remedied  by  covering 
the  ware  with  a  glassy  coating  called  a  glaze,  which 
generally  consists  of  a  more  i'usiblc  mixture  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  porcelain  itself.  'J'iiese,  in  a 
htate  of  line  powder,  are  made  into  a  cream  with 
water,  and  into  this  the  ware  is  dipped  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  withdrawn;  the  water  .>inks  into  its 
substance,  leaving  the  powder  evenly  spread  upon 
the  surface,  wliich,  when  submitted  to  a  moderate 
beat,  fuses,  and  forms  a  uniform,  vitreous  coating. 
In  ornamental  porcelain,  the  designs  are  printed  or 
painted  upon  the  surface  with  various  metallic 
oxyds,  which  dcvelopc  their  colours  only  after 
fuMon  with  the  ingredients  of  the  glaze.  Much 
beautiful  work  of  this  kind  is  now  done  in  this 
country. 


For  "  The  Friend. 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandu7ns  of 
our  Late  Friend,  II.  Williams. 
First  mo.  1 5th,  1844. — I  received  thy  two 

letters  by  ;  they  were  truly  acceptable  ;  thy 

awaking  up  '  wide  awake,'  at  that  early  hour,  and 
getting  up,  after  the  succession  of  thoughts,  &c., 
did  much  interest  me,  it  seemed  like  reading  over 
my  own  case,  morning  by  morning.  The  intrusion 
of  unwelcome  thoughts  on  my  most  sacred  mo- 
ments, is  a  grief  and  afiliction  that  I  did  not  know 
thou  wast  troubled  with.  We  are  drawing  towards 
the  evening  of  our  day  ;  I  am  concerned  how  we 
shall  answer  :  many  weaknesses,  shortcomings, 
omissions  and  commissions  are  mine ;  when  I  am 
weak,  then  the  enemy  is  strong.  I  am  not  always 
able  to  remember  that  '  help  is  laid  on  One  that  is 
mighty."    I  crave  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  thy 

spirit  and  of  dear  's,  so  that  my  way  may  be 

cleared,  and  the  better  part  unshackled,  that  I  may 
feel  a  little  evidence  of  Divine  approbation,  and  be 
able  to  work  out  my  soul's  salvation  in  the  way 
prescribed. 

"  Your  afflictions  have  caused  near  feeling  of 
sympathy,  and  I  have  out  of  great  weakness  de- 
sired you  might  be  strengthened  to  bear  it  pa- 
tiently, trusting  a  blessing  is  in  it,  though  unseen. 

I  felt  much  for  ;  the  complaint  wore  a 

threatening  aspect ;  but  from  thy  letter  yesterday, 
there  seemed  reason  to  trust  it  would  pass  by  for 
the  present.  Oh,  that  all  might  be  awakened  to  a 
true  sense  of  their  spiritual  condition,  while  time 
is  allowed,  '  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  live,  and  it  is 
a  fearful  thing  to  die'  (unprepared.)  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  my  pen  will  run  this  way ;  but  am 
somewhat  eased  thereby." 

"  2lst. — We  hear  our  dear  friend  C.  H.  has  a 
minute  to  come  within  the  limits  of  Abington  Quar- 
ter to  hold  meetings,  principally  for  other  people. 
The  call  to  the  highways  and  hedges  seems  to  be 
going  forth,  and,  I  believe,  there  is  a  fresh  invita- 
tion to  many  amongst  us  ;  to  me  it  does  appear  to 
be  a  very  interesting  period  in  our  Society ;  though 
on  many  accounts,  discouraging;  to  see  anything 
like  '  a  standard-bearer'  giving  out,  in  any  part  of 
our  favoured  Society."  *  *  * 

"  2Qth. — I  think  often  of  thee,  and  thy  many 
cares  and  concerns,  as  far  as  I  know  them ;  beside 
this,  there  is  a  sympathy  with  unknown  and  hid- 
den exercises;  with  a  sincere  desire  that  thou  and 
I,  with  those  nearly  connected  with  us,  may  wit- 
ness the  blessing  of  preservation,  which,  in  all 
lowliness,  is  our  duty  to  wait  for,  to  ask  lor;  the 
hindering,  trying,  unthought-of,  unlooked-for  trials 
and  difficulties  that  crowd  in,  calculated  to  unfit 
the  mind  for  breathing  after  our  daily  food,  are  so 
abundant,  that  I  find  without  great  watchfulness, 
I  am  traversing  a  barren  desert  where  no  refresh- 
ment is  Some  of  us  here  seem  to  be  led 

about  and  instructed  :  if  the  arch-enemy  can  only 
be  still  watched  in  his  insinuations,  and  the 
'  blessing  of  preservation'  still  extended,  it  may  be 
well." 

'^Second  month  9th. — On  Seventh-day  follow- 
ing our  Monthly  Meeting,  notice  came  to  hand, 
of  Christopher  llealy's  prospect  of  an  appointed 
meeting  at  Plymouth  on  Pirst-day  afternoon, 
three  o'clock,  and  wished  public  notice  given — he 
came  ;  the  house  was  lull,  having  extra  benches, 
and  we  had  a  good  meeting.  Next  afternoon 
to  NorristowD,  to  one  appointed  for  him  there. 
As  we  came  into  the  town,  a  great  bell  was  ring- 
ing in  the  steeple  of  the  house,  (the  meeting  was 
held  in  the  basement  story  of  the  Baptist  meeting- 
house ;)  when  we  entered,  a  pretty  large  company 
were  collected.  When  seated,  and  I  saw  cousin  J., 
brother  J.,  and  M.  31. ;  these  alona  side  of  C.  as 


helpers,  and  myself  near ;  the  feeling  was  humili 
ating,  and  the  query,  '  lias  it  come  to  this?'  that 
we  should  be  exhibited  here,  facing  a  large  and 
in  appearance,  very  respectable  and  well-behaving 
audience,  (for  I  had  ventured  to  cast  my  eye  over 
the  company,)  humiliating,  yes,  and  abasing,  and 
a  fear  seized,  why,  'the  Truth  will  sufl'er!'  when 
an  involuntary  breathing  of  '  Lord,  help  us,'  came 
into  my  mind,  and  dwelling  quietly  under  this 
feeling  of  solemnity,  which  seemed  to  me  prevail 
ing,  fear,  slavish  fear,  vanished,  and  the  meeting 
was  very  quiet,  and  crowned  with  the  presence  ol 
the  Great  Minister  of  ministers.  If  it  were  not 
so,  then  I  had  no  right  sense  of  it.  A  whip  ol 
small  cords  was  not  given  C,  but  an  encouraging 
and  inviting  communication  with  life  and  power. 
I  do  not  know  how  better  to  describe  it  than  did 
the  Presbyterian  minister,  who,  after  meeting,  in- 
troduced himself  to  Christopher  as  such,  acknow- 
ledging his  thankfulness  for  the  meeting ;  that  the 
communication  was  cordial  to  his  feelings.  It  was 
he  said,  'the  very  cream  of  the  gospel;'  'that  i( 
had  distilled  as  the  dew.'  I  observed  the  man 
during  the  time  C.  was  engaged,  (for  he  sat  di- 
rectly before  me,)  he  was  much  alfected  and  bro 
ken ;  it  may  be  said,  he  shed  many  tears,  leaning 
on  the  top  of  his  umbrella.  He  is  a  young  man, 
I  should  say,  not  over  thirty-five,  without  ostenta- 
tion; what  his  real  character  is,  I  do  not  know.! 
but  likely,  as  Nicodemus  did,  so  would  he.  Chris 
topher  treated  on  that  of  Nicodemus  coming  bj 
night,  for  fear  of  the  Jews. 

The  man  was  sensibly  reached,  and  my  dcsir(  n 
for  him  was,  and  is,  faithfulness  to  manifested 
truth  and  to  his  duty.  He  ofl'ered  his  house  to  C 
and  welcome,  when  he  came  again,  but  C.  informed  ! 
him,  he  did  not  know  that  he  ever  should  comtjii, 
again. 

*'  When  we  got  into  the  carriage,  and  were  re 
turning,  C.  seemed  much  relieved,  and  especiall 
rejoiced  in  believing  the  way  was  open  for  ou 
friends  ;  should  they  incline  from  a  sense  of  dutj 
to  appoint  a  meeting  at  Norristown. 

"  We  came  to  brother  J.'s  to  tea,  and  spent  th( 
evening  ;  the  greater  part  was  spent  in  suitabh 
conversation,  but  yielding  to  a  little  intimation  fo 
stillness,  comparable  to  the  cloud  that  was  the  sizi 
of  a  man's  hand,  a  shower  was  poured  forth  witl 
life  and  power,  truly.  Thus,  again  and  again,  th( 
Lord  was  good  to  us  poor  things,  and  we  have  no 
thing  to  pay  with.  May  a  ready  obedience  b 
yielded." 

"  On  Fourth  and  Fifth  days,  attended  our  Selec 
and  Quarterly  Meeting.    In  our  Fifth-day  meetl 

ing  was  engaged  in  testimony  for  the  wel 

fare  and  preservation  of  our  Society  in  its  presen 
peculiar  situation.  In  the  last  meeting,  Alic 
Knight  was  concerned  to  speak  of  the  hurt  Wi 
sustained  by  reading  publications  of  conspicuou 
persons  of  other  religious  denominations,  whicl 
contain  many  sentiments  and  views  correspondin; 
to  Friends,  and  yet  in  other  parts  are  entirely  a 
variance,  and  striking  at  the  root,  the  fundamcnta 
principles  of  our  Society,  as  held  by  our  earl; 
i^'riends,  and  which  they  had  come  to  througl 
much  suffering,  and  [in  the  maintenance  of  which 
some  even  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  live.'' 
giving  all  up.  We  had  not,  I  think,  before  heari 
the  matter  treated  of  in  this  way  in  meeting,  bu 
she  was  helped  to  manage  it  well.  I  travailei 
with  her  in  near  feeling,  from  a  trial  of  this  kind 
I  am  all  along  under,  and  have  been  a  great  wl 
We  shall,  indeed,  have  to  do  better,  or  we  shall  b 
sifted  out,  for  this  kind  of  reading  is  opening  th 
way  to  a  relish  for  the  sounding  brass  and  th 
tinkling  cymbal,  while  it  renders  tasteless  the  pre  Ij 
Stable  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  goo 
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books,  wLich  have  been  penned  in  the  savour  of 
life." 

"  There  are  some  very  poor  families  in  our 
neiorhbourhood,  not  enough  of  victuals  or  clothes 
or  wood,  it  is  a  great  tax  upon  our  feelings;  we 
have  endeavoured  to  do  what  we  could,  but  it  is 
insufficient.  I  am  not  asking  help  of  you,  but  I 
do  ask  nearer  home  ;  some  are  very  generous,  and 
some  are  right  hard  and  close  ;  accusing  the 
heads  of  the  families  of  being  undeserving,  &c. ; 
and  so  excusing  themselves  from  helping  the  chil- 
dren ;  I  do  not  understand  that  kind  of  talk  and 
acting — if  the  best  of  us  had  just  what  we  deserved, 
it  would  be  very  little.  We  make  mistakes  by 
rating  ourselves  above  our  deserts,  and  so  sit  down 
self-satisfied  by  our  finely  polished  stoves,  and 
warm  fires,  and  plentiful  tables.  I  believe  the 
cries  of  the  afflicted  and  poor  in  our  land  have 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Most  High,  and  I  should 
really  tremble  to  be  found  using  the  part  which 
belongs  to  the  poor." 

"  *  *  *  I  have  looked  through  thy  book, 
and  have  seen  no  lesson  which  would  draw  the 
attention  of  the  learner  to  believe  in  an  after-state, 
or  believe  the  good  actions  and  deeds  recommended 
would  at  all  affect  his  future  well-being,  but  only 
as  a  moral  good,  and  to  be  thought  well  of  here 
by  men.  It  contains  no  lesson,  showing  God  sees 
our  actions  and  will  reward  accordingly.  I  believe 
it  indispensable  that  such  lessons  and  hints  should 
accompany  early  instruction.  Not  finding  anything 
of  this  in  thy  book  has  surprised  me,  and  I  cannot 
on  that  account  recommend  it.  Though  Comly's 
may  have  some  words  in  spelling  repeated,  and 
others  not  pronounced  rightly,  yet,  as  regards  the 
lessons  for  young  readers,  in  my  opinion,  his  book 
is  greatly  to  be  preferred." 

"Second  mo.  22d.  *  *  *  I  often  think,  if 
in  the  moment  of  trial  and  vexation,  we  could  stop, 
and  not  speak  until  the  right  time,  how  much  heart- 
burning it  would  save  us.  The  tongue  is  a  trouble- 
some member  to  a  headlong  and  unguarded  indivi- 
dual. I  can  speak  from  experience,  and  need  im- 
prove even  in  old  age." 

"  26th. — I  came  to  the  city  in  the  car  yesterday. 
Attended  Sixth-Street  Meeting  :  a  quiet,  solid  sit- 
ting.   Near  the  close,  dear  spoke  to  a 

lowly  proved  condition,  answering  as  face  to  face 
in  a  glass  with  that  of  thy  poor  mother's  case, 
having  felt,  and  especially  on  approaching  the  city, 
as  if  all  my  '  goodliness  was  as  filthy  rags.'  Thought 
myself  paid  for  coming,  if  I  should  then  return 
and  see  no  one  who  knew  me.  When  meeting 
closed,  I  quietly  left  the  house ;  rested  and  took 
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tea  at  .    Attended  evening  meeting — a  full 

house.  Our  Carolina  friends  D.  and  A.  C.,  whom 
I  came  down  to  see,  both  ministered  to  the  people ; 
D.,  in  a  close  manner,  touching  upon  the  rending 
and  dividing  spirit  in  church  and  state.  I  spoke 
with  them  after  meeting;  they  look  well,  and  I 
feel  easy  they  go  on  their  embassy,  desiring  the 
blessing  of  preservation  for  them. 

"  This  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  they  went  on 
board  the  ship ;  many  Friends  attended  there. 

 and  went,  but  I  felt  most  inclined  to 

stay  in  's  nursery  and  hear  those  dear  little 

boys  and  their  sister  their  Scripture  lessons,  and 
then  read  the  second  number  of  T.  Scattergood's 
journal,  which  I  cannot  read  without  shedding 
many  tears  ;  so  much  feeling  is  couched  in  the 
account,  and  knowing  him  as  I  did,  and  some- 
what of  his  exercised  spirit  and  sorrowful  turn  of 
mind  at  times  ;  the  attitude  in  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  sit,  plain  before  me." 

"  has  been  very  poorly;  I  never  saw 

him  so  sick ;  he  has  passed  through  a  great  deal 
latterly,  and  whether  Best  Wisdom  may  see  meet 


to  finish  the  work  or  prepare  through  further  bap- 
tism for  further  usefulness,  I  leave  ;  so  greatly 
have  the  toils  and  troubles  of  time  weaned  me.  .  .  . 
I  was  glad  to  hear  of  your  good  meetings  ;  they 
are  among  the  rich  blessings  of  our  heavenly 
Father  to  the  poor  and  needy." 

"  Third  mo.  3d. — It  is  a  nice  matter,  in  this  day, 
to  be  a  clear-sighted  elder,  one  who  is  united  to  the 
true  seed  in  himself,  and  in  the  exercised  ministers, 
able  to  judge  of  fitness  of  communications  to  the 
company  ministered  unto  ;  in  short,  to  live  in  the 
life,  that  the  life  in  public  communications  may 
answer  to  the  life  in  us.  I  do  believe,  it  is  as  quick 
as  a  touch,  and  I  would  advise  thee  to  see  for  thy- 
self, and  to  be  quite  satisfied  ;  then  I  am  easy  thou 
should  encourage  or  discourage,  but  not  to  go  at 
the  instigation  of  another;  that  is  a  poor  way  of 
doing,  and  will  hurt  thyself  and  the  one  thou  may 
be  sent  to.  Faithful,  clear-handed,  clear-sighted 
Friends  may  be  a  great  blessing  one  to  another. 
'They  who  feared  the  Lord,  spake  often  one  to 
another,'  &c.  Beside  faithful '  watchers,'  concerned 
to  give  the  alarm  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy ; 
we  have  watchers  through  jealousy,  and  they  are 
listeners  and  whisperers;  I  meet  with  them,  but  it 
is  best  to  be  wise  and  harmless.  Do  let  us  try  to 
do  nothing  against  the  Truth ;  while  we  be  very 
much  concerned  to  keep  our  places  and  act  up- 
rightly.   'A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.' " 

Incendiary  Mice. 

Mice,  aptly  described  by  Johnson  as  being  the 
"  smallest  of  all  beasts — little  animals  that  haunt 
houses  and  corn-fields,"  are  usually  considered 
as  being  merely  mischievous  nuisances,  whose  sole 
destructive  propensities  are  directed  against  candle 
ends,  cheese  and  corn ;  nibbling  through  skirting- 
boards,  cupboards  and  boxes,  and  other  trivial 
depredations.  We  shall  find,  however,  by  a  fur- 
ther investigation  of  facts,  that  mice,  powerless  as 
they  may  seem  to  be  of  producing  evil  on  a  large 
scale,  may,  nevertheless,  cause  a  large  and  destruc- 
tive loss  of  property,  and  even  of  life. 

We  find,  by  contemporary  journals,  that  in  the 
bed-room  of  a  certain  individual,  a  fire  is  suddenly 
found  to  be  raging — an  odd  cii'cumstance,  consider- 
ing that  no  light  or  fire  of  any  description  had  been 
in  the  apartment  for  some  time ;  but  still  more  odd 
was  the  locality  of  the  fire  in  this  case — a  chest  of 
drawers,  shut  and  probably  locked.  The  myste- 
rious nature  of  the  origin  of  this  fire  will  be  best 
seen  by  quoting  the  account  given  of  it  by  a  local 
journal  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

"  E.  Lewis,  of  Broadheath,  discovered  a  fire 
in  his  bed-room  a  day  or  two  ago,  the  origin  of 
which  is  enveloped  in  the  most  profound  mystery ; 
it  occurred  in  a  chest  of  drawers.  What  renders 
it  so  mysterious  is  the  fact,  that  for  many  weeks 
past  there  has  been  no  light,  or  fire  of  any  descrip- 
tion, in  this  apartment.  The  fire  originated  in  a 
chest  of  drawers,  the  contents  of  which  (lace  and 
some  volumes  of  the  (^"Illustrated  London  News''') 
were  burnt  or  damaged  before  the  fire  was  de- 
tected." 

It  would  not  be  the  object  of  an  ordinary  incen- 
diary to  burn  a  few  books.  A  fire  lighted  in  a 
drawer  and  that  drawer  subsequently  closed,  could 
but  smoulder  and  smoke,  and  expire  for  want  of  air 
to  support  combustion.  This  smouldering  might 
destroy,  as  it  actually  did  in  this  case,  the  contents 
of  the  drawer,  but  the  flames  would  not  extend  ;  the 
premises  would  be  safe,  for  the  smoke  engendered 
would  be  such  in  quantity  and  quality  as  to  in,-ure 
early  detection. 

Now,  from  this  plain  statement  of  a  fact,  what 
can  we  infer  ?  A  fire  is  discovered :  how  did  it  ori- 
ginate ?    What  the  green  fat  of  the  turtle  is  to  the 


alderman — what  curry  and  rice  are  to  the  Indian — 
what  fat  puppy  and  kitten-pie  are  to  the  China- 
man— such  is  phosphorus  to  the  mouse — a  decided 
luxury,  an  epicurean  niorceau.  Advantage  of  this 
well  known  partiality  is  taken  by  the  commonly 
used  vermin  poison,  now  extensively  sold  under  the 
name  of"  vermin  destroying  paste"  the  basis  and 
active  principle  of  which  is  phosphorus.  This  is 
self  evident  from  its  smell,  its  being  luminous  in  the 
dark,  the  manner  in  which  it  burns,  and  the  phos- 
phoric acid  produced  by  its  combustion.  A  thin 
layer  of  this,  spread  upon  bread  and  butter,  and  put 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  holes,  will  lure  the  un- 
suspecting mouse  from  his  ordinary  cheese  or  can- 
dle diet  to  the  poisoned  and  invariably  fatal  bait 
We  have  watched  its  effects  :  at  first  it  appsars 
to  act  as  a  narcotic,  or  stupefying  agent ;  the  mouse 
walks  and  stumbles  about,  unheeding  the  presence 
of  man  :  it  seems  intoxicated.  Death,  however, 
soon  follows,  and  upon  examining  their  bodies  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  evidence  of  extensive  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels  is  to  be  found.  We  have 
seen  rats  similarly  under  its  influence,  and  detected 
the  same  post  mortem  appearances. 

We  will  now  adduce  another  fact,  as  bearing 
considerably  upon  the  subject  under  investigation. 
Some  few  years  ago,  a  fire  originated  in  a  cupboard 
very  mysteriously.  Satisfactory  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence was  given  at  the  time,  that  no  lighted  candle 
or  fire  had  been  in  the  room  for  months.  The 
shelves  of  the  cupboard,  the  floor  and  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  underneath  were  burnt,  when,  fortunately, 
discovery  took  place,  and  the  ravages  of  the  flames 
were  stopped.  As  we  have  before  explained,  had  the 
fire  originated  in  a  closed  drawer,  it  must  soon  have 
been  stifled ;  but  the  mischief  could  extend,  and  did, 
to  greater  lengths,  in  an  airy  and  large  cupboard. 
All  that  was  found  were  the  remains  of  a  lucifer 
match-box,  and  the  ends  of  a  few  burnt  matches. 
Evidence  of  the  existence  of  numbers  of  mice  was 
apparent,  from  the  great  quantity  of  the  droppings 
of  these  little  animals. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  power  of 
ready  ignition  possessed  by  Inciters,  is  derived, 
amongst  other  things,  principally  from  phosphorus. 
In  all  probability,  the  mice  endeavoured  to  get  at 
the  contents  of  the  box,  attracted  by  the  smell  of 
this  phosphorus  ;  the  friction  caused  by  their  conti- 
nued nibbling  was  sufficient  to  ignite  the  matches; 
the  box  the  shelf,  the  floor  would  follow ;  and  hence 
the  catastrophe. 

The  explanation  appears  to  us  to  be  more  cre- 
dible than  that  of  wilful  incendiarism,  or  spontane- 
ous combustion ;  for  the  incendiary  aims  at  more 
than  the  spoiling  or  destruction  of  a  few  books  in  a 
drawer,  and  all  the  elements  necessary  for  sponta- 
neous combustion  are  not  present  in  a  match  box. 

A  few  words  would  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to 
caution  our  readers  as  to  the  deadly  nature  of  this 
poisonous  paste,  and  to  impress  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  extreme  circumspection  as  to  where 
they  place  this  bait.  Being  usually — as,  indeed,  is 
ordered  in  the  diructions  for  its  use — spread  upon 
thin  bread  and  butter,  children  would,  if  they  got 
at  it,  eat  and  be  poisoned.  Cats,  dogs,  pigs  and 
poultry  would  devour  it  and  die.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  an  animal  djingfrom  being  thus  poi- 
soned, and  eaten  by  another,  would  prove  equally 
deleterious  to  the  latter  ;  in  the  same  manner  that 
partridges,  killed  by  eating  wheat  soaked  in  ar- 
senic, would  prove  poisonous  to  man  or  beast,  if 
eaten. 

To  the  uninitiated  we  may  here  observe,  that 
wheat  is  usually  "  dressed,"  as  it  is  termed,  with 
arsenic,  as  a  preventive  against  smut — a  diseased 
or  blighted  condition. of  the  grain,  by  which  it  is  so 
blackened  as  closely  to  resemble  smut,  or  soot.  Wo 
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have  eaten  of  such  black  bread,  and  feel  bound  to 
confess  that  it  offends  tbeej'e  more  than  the  palate. 

In  the  event  of  any  animal  dying  from  eating  this 
■pa,ste,  bury  the  carcase;  don"t  throw  it  carelessly 
away.  We  cannot  advocate  this  sy.^tem  of  poison- 
ing vermin,  for  several  reasons.  As  to  the  cruelty 
of  causing  a  painful  and  lingering  death,  we  will 
say  nothing.  But — and  this  is  important — the  poi- 
soned animal  frequently  crawls  away  to  its  hole 
to  die,  where  its  putrefying  carcase  may,  in  hot 
weather,  be  productive  of  disagreeable  eifi^cts  in  the 
way  of  stench,  while  fever,  of  a  low  typhoid,  and 
exceedingly  dangerous  nature,  is  often  engendered 
by  breathing  and  living  in  an  atmosphere  tainted 
with  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  remains. — Re 
ligioiis  Tract  Society. 


For  "  The  Friend. 

BIOCRAPUICAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Contiuued  from  page  28.) 

JOSHUA  BROWN. 

The  following  account  has  been  principally 
abridged  from  the  memoirs,  journals  and  other 
papers  left  by  our  Friend,  Joshua  Brown.  Al- 
though not  in  the  exact  order  as  to  time,  it  is  now 
introduced  into  our  series,  as  the  materials  for  pre- 
paring it  are  complete,  whilst  some  sketches  which 
should  precede  it,  cannot  as  yet  be  perfected. 

'•I  was  born  on  the  5th  day  of  the  Fifth  month, 
1717,  at  West  Nottingham,  in  the  county  of  Ches- 
ter, and  province  of  Pennsylvania.  My  parents 
were  religious  persons,  who  professed  the  Truth, 
and  endeavoured  to  bring  me  up  in  that  way.  My 
grandfather,  James  Brown,  came  from  England, 
and  first  settled  at  Burlington,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
afterwards  [about  1683]  at  Marcus  Hook,  in  Ches- 
ter county,  in  Pennsylvania.*  There  my  father 
was  born.  When  Nottingham  was  settled,  [1702 
— 1703],  my  grandfather  removed  there,  taking 
my  father  with  him.  My  mother  was  born  in  Scot- 
land. When  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  she 
was,  with  many  others,  forcibly  taken,  carried  on 
board  a  ship,  and  brought  to  Pennsylvania.  She 
was  here  sold  as  a  servant  to  Caleb  Pusey,  near 
Chester,  and  served  her  time  out.  [During  this 
time  she  probably  became  convinced  of  the  Truth 
of  the  principles  professed  by  Friends,  and  was  re- 
ceived as  a  member  amongst  them.]  When  free, 
she  married  William  Coles,  and  settled  at  Not- 
tingham. [Her  husband  in  a  few  years  died,  leav- 
ing her  a  widow  with  two  children.]  Some  time 
alter  my  father  married  her." 

From  the  accounts  preserved,  it  appears  that 
Joshua  received  a  religiously  guarded  education, 
and  that  his  father  was  careful  that  he  should  have 
such  instruction  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
as  should  qualify  him  for  lilling  the  station  in  life 
for  which  he  was  designed.  The  God  of  his  fa- 
ther watched  over  him  in  youth,  and  the  guidance 
and  instruction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  mercifully 
granted  him.  He  says,  "  In  my  tender  years,  I 
felt  the  Lord's  goodness  in  reproving  me  when  I 
did  that  which  was  wrong,  even  before  1  distinctly 
knew  what  it  was,  that  was  working  in  my  mind 
[to  bring  into]  a  conformity  to  his  holy  will.  One 
instance  I  am  free  to  mention.  ^V'^hen  I  was  seven 
■  or  eight  years  of  age,  I  was  .sent  by  my  father  on 
an  errand  to  a  smith's  shop.  [Whilst  there]  I  saw 
a  small  knife,  which  pleased  me,  and  I  was  tempt- 
ed to  take  it.  I  carried  it  home,  and  was  tempted 
to  conceal  how  I  came  by  it,  and  to  tell  a  lie,  and 


*  James  Drown  was  a  single  man,  when  he  removed 
from  liiigiand.  He  afterwards  married  Honour  Cliiyton, 
a  datighlur  of  William  Clayton. 


say  I  found  it.  Although  no  one  ever  discovered 
or  knew  anything  of  it,  yet  when  I  came  coolly  to 
think  of  it,  the  witness  of  Truth  begot  such  horror 
of  mind  in  me.  I  could  not  sleep,  night  or  day,  with 
any  comfort,  till  I  went  and  carried  it  back,  and 
left  it  where  I  was  sure  it  would  be  found  by  the 
owner.  Then  I  enjoyed  comfort  for  my  obedience 
herein,  and  [the  anguish  I  had  endured]  was  a 
warning  to  me  ever  afterwards.  My  father  and 
mother  were  careful  to  make  me  go  to  meeting, 
which  was  never  disagreeable  to  me.  Many  times 
beholding  the  gravity,  solid  behaviour,  and  the 
plainness  of  garb  Friends  appeared  in,  I  thought 
they  looked  beautiful,  even  before  I  was  convinced 
of  the  neces-sity  of  dressing  plain,  from  a  religious 
principle  in  myself.  The  Lord  who  was  pleased 
to  preserve  me  from  being  guilty  of  gross  evils,  fa 
voured  me  with  tenderness  of  spirit.  Though  the 
natural  propensities  of  youth  were  often  seen  in 
me,  yet  the  Lord  begot  an  aversion  to  drinking  to 
excess,  which  I  saw  many  guilty  of. 

"  When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  I  bad  the 
small-pox,  which  reduced  me  very  low,  so  that  few 
expected  me  to  live.  The  Lord  however  mercifully 
preserved  me,  so  that  I  came  to  a  state  of  health 
again.  Soon  after  this,  our  worthy  Friend,  Eliza- 
beth Levis,  came  on  a  religious  visit  to  Nottingham 
and  the  meetings  adjacent,  and  by  her  labour  of 
gospel  love,  my  mind  was  much  reached,  and 
greatly  humbled  through  the  power  of  truth  at- 
tending her  ministry.  I  was  made  sensible  of  the 
need  I  had  of  knowing  a  real  change  from  the 
propensities  of  nature,  and  the  work  of  the  new 
birth  [going  on.]  I  was  much  concerned  that  I 
might  not  be  deceived  in  a  matter  of  so  great  con- 
sequence. She  was  at  West  Nottingham  meeting 
which  I  also  attended.  Her  labour  there  was  as 
the  clinching  of  the  nail.  Her  testimony  went 
forth  in  life  and  power,  and  it  brought  me  into 
great  searching  of  heart,  taat  I  might  adopt  right 
principles.  Though  I  had  been  educated  in  the 
way  I  now  profess,  yet  I  was  desirous  that  my  re- 
ligion might  be  the  religion  of  my  judgment.  In 
order  that  it  might  be  so,  I  furnished  myself  with 
books  containing  the  principles  of  several  other 
societies,  and  read  them  without  prejudice.  I  also 
got  Robert  Barclay's  Apology,  which  gave  me  full 
satisfaction.  I  was  never  more  capable  of  judging 
of  the  doctrines  of  Truth,  than  in  this,  the  time  of 
my  humiliation.  I  was  very  desirous  I  might  not 
receive  any  point  of  faith,  not  consistent  with  the 
purity  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  delivered  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  I  much  desired  to  be  a  true  dis- 
ciple, and  in  order  thereto,  I  often  retired  alone, 
and  poured  forth  many  tears  with  supplications  to 
the  Lord,  that  he  would  lead  me,  and  direct  me 
aright.  In  this  state  I  was  engaged  to  attend  reli- 
gious meetings  as  they  came  in  course,  and  often 
found  meeting-days  long  a  coming.  I  always  had  a 
love  for  meetings  which  now  was  much  increased. 
In  this  time  of  the  Lord's  favour  to  me,  I  had  a 
clear  prospect,  that  if  I  was  faithful,  I  should  be 
favoured  to  receive  a  gift,  to  minister  to  others. 

"  I  went  on  in  a  very  humble  manner,  and  made 
some  improvement  for  several  years,  yet  afterwards 
sufi'ered  loss,  by  not  living  near  enough  to  that, 
which  I  knew  had  convinced  me  of  duty.  Thinking 
all  was  pretty  well  with  me,  I  grew  more  easy,  yet 
my  heart  was  always  desirous  that  I  might  be  a 
real  christian. 

"  When  near  the  age  of  twenty,  I  was  married 
to  Hannah,  the  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Rachel 
Gatchell,  of  East  Nottingham.  She  proved  a  ten- 
der, affectionate  wife,  and,  in  time,  became  truly  a 
religious  woman.  At  the  time  I  married  her,  she 
was  jnuch  in  the  air,  hut  abhorred  gross  evils.  My 
father  settling  me  in  West  Nottingham,  gave  me  a 


piece  of  land,  on  which  I  lived  upwards  of  twent 
years.  I  used  industry  that  I  might  get  an  hones 
livelihood,  and  was  blessed  to  live  well. 

"  I  had  suffered  loss  in  my  religious  progress 
and  it  made  me  a  long  wilderness  travel.  But  m 
gracious  Father  did  not  forsake  me.  He  agai 
visited  me,  and  made  me  sensible  of  my  loss,  am 
favoured  me  with  his  presence.  I  all  along  hai 
kept  steadily  to  meetings  on  First-days  and  othe 
days  of  the  week,  and  now  again  I  made  som 
.progress  in  religion." 

CTo  be  continued-J 


Selected. 

THE  BELL  AT  SEA. 
The  dangerous  islet  called  the  Bell  Rock,  on  the  coas 
of  Fife,  used  formerly  to  be  marked  only  by  a  bell,  whic^ 
was  so  placed  as  to  be  swung  by  the  motion  of  tb 
waves,  when  the  tide  rose  above  the  rock. 

When  the  tide's  billowy  swell 

Hud  reached  its  height, 
Then  toned  the  rock's  lone  bell 

Sternly  by  night. 

Far  over  clifl"  and  surge 

Swept  the  deep  sound, 
Making  each  wild  winds  dirge 

Still  more  profound. 

Yet  that  funereal  tone 

The  sailor  blessed. 
Steering  through  darkness  on 

With  fearless  breast. 

E'en  so  may  we,  that  float 

On  life's  wild  sea, 
Welcome  each  warning  note 

Stern  though  it  be.  F.  llemans. 


Selected. 

SOFTLY  INTO  HEAVEN  SHE  FADED. 
Softly  into  heaven  she  faded, 

As  the  star  when  morn  appears, 
While  we  stood  in  silence  round  her, 

Gazing  at  her  through  our  tears. 
Death,  she  said,  had  not  a  shadow  ; 

All  the  vale  was  full  of  light ; 
And  she  left  us  smiling  sweetly, 

Bidding  us  a  last  goud  night! 
Saying,  as  she  kissed  us  fondly, 

"  Do  not  drop  for  me  one  tear, 
Jesus,  Jesus  stands  beside  me, 

I  am  safe  while  He  is  near." 

She  is  gone,  and  I  am  lingering 

In  this  weary  world  of  ours, 
Bearing  on  my  heart  the  ashes 

Of  atleclion's  broken  flowers; 
Ever  longing  to  be  with  her. 

In  that  better  home  above, 
Where  the  heart  rejoices  ever 

In  the  deathless  bonds  of  love  ; 
For  a  moment  death  divides  us. 

But,  when  I  have  crossed  its  gloom, 
I  shall  then  be  resting  with  her. 

Ever,  evermore  at  home. 

Salem  [Mass.)  Register. 

Mmor  Effects  in  Money -Spending. — A  corre 
spondent  of  the  American  Agriculturist  writes 
follows  on  a  subject  of  much  interest :  "  There  i 
one  thing  I  would  be  glad  to  see  more  parents  un 
derstand,  namely,  that  when  they  spend  mone 
judiciously  to  improve  and  adorn  the  house,  ani 
the  ground  around  it,  they  are  in  effect  paying  thei 
children  a  premium  to  stay  at  home  as  much 
possible,  to  enjoy  itj  but  that  when  they  spem 
money  unnecessarily  in  fine  clothing  and  jewelr 
for  their  children,  they  are  paying  them  a  premiun 
to  spend  their  time  away  from  home;  that  is,  ii 
those  places  where  they  can  attract  the  most  at 
tentiou,  and  make  the  most  display." 


Be  kind  to  thy  friends,  that  they  may  continu' 
such  ;  and  to  thy  enemies,  that  they  may  becom' 
thy  friends. 
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A  Testimony  from  Lewes  and  Chichester-  Monthly 
Meeting,  concerning  Priscilla  Rickman,  de- 
ceased. 

When  contemplating  the  character  of  those 
li[  whom  we  regard  as  having,  through  the  boundless 
love  and  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  passed 
through  death  unto  life,  and  who  had  been  in  good 
lei  measure  enabled,  whilst  on  earth,  to  walk  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  how  forcibly  are 
we  reminded  of  the  truth,  that  by  the  grace  of  God 
they  were  what  they  were.  We  see  that  they  were 
thereby  redeemed  from  the  spirit  of  the  world,  led 
on  in  their  heavenward  journey,  enabled  to  over- 
come their  besetting  sins  and  to  manifest  to  all 
around  that  they  were  followers  of  a  crucified  Sa- 
viour. 

Our  beloved  departed  friend  was  the  daughter 
of  John  and  Sarah  Hickman,  of  Wellingham,  near 
Lewes,  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 

The  decease  of  her  last  surviving  parent  occur- 
red only  a  few  months  before  her  own  death,  and 
almost  her  whole  life  was  spent  under  the  paternal 
roof. 

She  had  the  advantage  of  a  very  guarded  edu- 
cation, under  the  influence  of  parents  whose  care 
it  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been,  to  educate  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

At  about  the  age  of  twelve  years,  it  was  very 
perceptible,  that  her  heart  was  given  to  the  Lord, 
and  her  affections  set  on  things  above.  She  sought 
to  commune  in  secret  with  her  God,  and  closely  to 
|«crutinize  her  thoughts,  words  and  actions ;  she  ob- 
served much  simplicity  in  all  things,  and  as  she 
advanced  from  childhood  to  youth,  was  remarkably 
preserved  in  the  early  warmth  of  her  first  love. 

She  possessed  a  loving,  tender  heart,  ever  ready 
to  extend  the  hand  of  help  to  those  who  asked  or 
needed  it.  Self-denying,  a  true  sympathizer  with 
all,  she  came  to  esteem  it  a  pleasure  and  a  privi- 
lege (using  the  language  of  an  apostle,)  to  wash  the 
saints'  feet,  and  to  do  good  unto  all  men. 

Although  eminently  cheerful  in  her  disposition 
and  deportment,  ever  ready  to  enter  into  all  the 
rational  enjoyments  of  a  large  and  energetic  fa- 
mily, and  throughout  her  life  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  beauties  of  Creation,  yet  her  Bible,  and  books 
of  a  decidedly  spiritual  character,  very  early  be- 
came her  favourite  study,  combined  with  the  prac- 
tice of  daily  private  retirement  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord. 

In  her  thirty-eighth  year,  she  first  appeared  as  a 
minister,  and  in  the  prospect  of  this  solemn  en- 
gagement, she  was  deeply  humbled  before  her 
Lord,  feeling  herself  as  one  of  the  very  least  in  the 
family  of  Christ,  and  many  were  her  fears  lest  she 
should  enter  on  the  work  uubidden ;  but  after 
obeying  what  she  believed  to  be  the  voice  of  her 
Master,  her  mind  was  relieved,  serene  and  peaceful, 
nor  did  He  in  whom  she  confided,  leave  her  to  her- 
self, or  require  at  her  hands  what  He  did  not  grant 
strength  to  perform. 

She  was  frequently  engaged  in  the  exercise  of 
her  gift,  and  her  words  were  accompanied  with 
unction  and  weight,  meeting  the  witness  in  many 
hearts. 

Whilst  she  gave  clear  evidence  of  the  soundness 
of  her  faith  in  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  and  atone- 
ment made  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  cross, 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  a  more  frequent  cha- 
racteristic of  her  gospel  ministry  was  a  very  simple 
and  affectionate  invitation  to  her  hearers  to  lova 
liim,  their  dear  Redeemer,  with  the  whole  heart, 
and  to  submit  themselves  unreservedly  to  his  in- 
ward work  of  grace  in  the  soul. 

There  are  probably  none  within  the  limits  of  this 
Monthly  Meeting  who  have  not,  along  with  many 


others  beyond  our  boundary,  shared  and  acknow- 
ledged the  sweet  influence  of  her  cheerful  piety, 
her  christian  counsel,  her  faithful  yet  gentle  ad- 
monitions, or  the  lively  exhortations  in  which  she 
was  wont  in  word  and  doctrine,  and  also  by  her 
life  and  conversation,  to  invite  all  to  follow  Christ. 

An  instructive  instance  of  her  devotedness  and 
simple  dedication  once  occurred  when  she  was 
travelling  with  two  of  her  friends  in  a  railway  car- 
riage with  a  rough  and  boisterous  company,  whom 
she  was  constrained  in  the  love  of  the  gospel  to 
address,  reminding  them  that  whilst  they  all  were 
travelling  together  upon  the  same  journey  they 
wore  also  travelling  upon  another  journey  of  much 
more  importance,  and  pressing  upon  them  the  need 
of  being  prepared  for  its  termination.  The  coarse 
language  which  had  called  forth  her  exercise, 
ceased  at  once,  and  before  separating  each  indivi- 
dual acknowledged  with  gentleness  and  gratitude 
the  words  which  were  thus  shown  to  have  been  fitly 
spoken. 

She  visited,  with  the  cordial  unity  and  concur- 
rence of  Friends,  and  generally  in  company  with 
her  sister,  Rachel  Rickman,  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  almost  universally  including 
the  families  as  well  as  the  meetings  of  Friends. 
She  would  often  say,  "  If  I  have  a  service,  it  is  to 
individuals,  my  heart  goes  out  to  each  ;"  and  ma- 
ny were  the  precious  seasons  with  very  lowly  and 
hidden  ones  which  resulted  from  her  faithfulness 
to  this  call. 

For  several  years,  Friends  in  Ireland  claimed 
much  of  her  thought,  under  an  apprehension  that 
a  general  visit  to  them  would  be  required  of  her, 
and  this  feeling  was  confirmed  on  her  attendimf 
the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Dublin,  in  1852,  allusion  to 
which  is  made  among  her  memoranda,  as  follows  : 

"  I  feel  inclined  here  to  record  an  impression 
that  has  dwelt  upon  my  mind,  that,  all  unworthy 
as  I  am,  it  may  be  my  call  to  spend  a  little  time 
in  Ireland,  the  attraction  to  my  friends  in  that  na 
tion  has  felt  so  strong ;  yet,  whether  an  opening  or 
strength  for  it,  physically  or  spiritually,  may  now 
be  granted  I  cannot  see.  May  the  good  Shepherd 
graciously  watch  over  and  preserve  his  flock  of 
every  class  in  that  part  of  the  fold,  and  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  my  heart  goes  forth  to  my  fellow- 
members  in  religious  profession.  May  He  keep 
them  as  the  apple  of  the  eye,  may  He  bind  them  to 
a  reception  of  his  counsels  and  his  guidance,  may 
He  lead  them  in  and  out  and  continually  to  the 
place  of  watering." 

Although  the  fulfilment  of  this  embassy  of  love 
was  eventually  prevented  by  her  declining  health, 
yet  it  appears  from  her  further  memoranda  that 
her  heart  was  completely  dedicated  to  the  service, 
and  we  trust  that  her  exercise  of  mind  and  even 
this  record  of  her  gospel  love  and  solicitude  may 
be  grateful  and  profitable  to  many  of  our  dear  fel- 
low-professors in  Ireland. 

The  few  following  extracts  from  her  memoranda 
have  been  selected  as  characteristic  of  the  habitual 
frame  of  her  mind  : — 

Twelf  th  mo.  26ih,  1840,  being  about  the  time  of 
her  first  speaking  as  a  minister.  "  '  Be  ye  clean 
that  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord,'  is  a  command 
which  is  often  brought  to  my  remembrance,  but 
when  I  look  within  and  see  and  painfully  feel  how 
much  remains  that  has  not  passed  through  the  fire, 
it  seems  an  awful  thing  to  raise  a  finger  in  any 
service,  however  small,  for  the  dear  Master." 

^'■First  mo.  'ith,  1842. — My  mind  has  of  late 
been  greatly  tried  by  impatience.  0  thou  Gra- 
cious One,  who  wast  meek  and  lowly,  be  pleased 
in  thy  mercy  and  power  to  subdue  this  evil  tem- 
per, and  to  sanctify  my  vessel,  that  it  may  offer  up 
pure  incense  unto  Thee  continually.  Keep  the  fire 


of  thy  love  always  burning  on  the  altar,  that  all 
impurities  may  be  consumed,  and  my  whole  soul 
may  become  a  burnt  offering  to  thy  praise." 

''Tenth  mo.  20th,  1857. — My  spirit  craves  on 
behalf  of  the  religious  Society  of  which  I  am  pri- 
vileged to  be  a  member,  that  it  may  be  kept  in  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  and  thus  abide  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.  May  the  princi- 
ples and  testimonies  thereof,  be  upheld  in  faithful- 
ness and  integrity  by  those  who  profess  them. 
May  they  be  bowed  in  true  lowliness  before  the 
Lord,  that  through  boundless  and  condescending 
mercy,  it  may  again  become  strong  for  his  name 
and  cause,  out  of  the  nothingness  of  the  creature, 
bringing  praise  unto  Him  who  can  enable  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 

Her  last  illness  was  long,  and  her  decline  very 
gradual.  It  was  borne  with  great  patience  and 
resignation  ;  she  felt  its  termination  to  be  very  un- 
certain until  a  short  time  before  her  decease,  and 
on  one  occasion,  conversing  with  a  friend,  she  very 
simply  said  that  it  seemed  very  pleasant  to  her 
whichever  way  it  might  be. 

On  another  occasion,  at  much  later  period  of 
her  illness,  she  repeated,  "  A  foretaste  of  heaven, 
how  sweet  it  is ;"  and  upon  several  messages  of 
love  being  given  her  from  distant  friends,  in  ac- 
knowledging their  kindness,  she  replied,  "  I  would 
send  love  to  all,  for  I  love  every  body,  but  I  have 
not  strength  to  particularize."  During  a  trying 
paroxysm  of  her  decease,  in  reply  to  an  expression 
of  sympathy  she  said,  "  I  am  very  comfortable,  I 
have  nothing  left  to  wish." 

A  few  hours  before  her  death,  recurring  to  her 
early  life,  she  said,  It  was  in  my  thirteenth  year 
I  found  my  Saviour.  He  has  been  with  me  all  my 
life  long,  and  I  have  loved  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  serve  him,  and  he  is  with  me  noiv."  She  re- 
traced with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  and  praise, 
and  as  one  then  unbound  in  spirit,  and  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  eternal  world,  the  numberless  mercies 
vouchsafed  to  her  during  her  earthly  pilgrimage 
by  her  never-failing  Friend  and  Almighty  Helper. 

Her  strength  gradually  declined  until  the  even- 
ing of  her  death,  when  the  family  was  gathered  in 
her  chamber,  not  at  all  expecting  that  the  close  was 
so  near.  A  holy  solemnity  prevailed,  reminding 
those  present  of  the  words  of  the  patriarch,  "  The 
house  of  God — the  gate  of  heaven."  It  was  a  sea- 
son of  prayer  and  praise. 

During  its  continuance,  and  unperceived  by  all, 
her  purified  spirit  passed  the  boundary  of  earth,  to 
be,  we  reverently  trust,  forever  with  her  Lord,  an- 
other added  to  the  great  multitude  which  no  man 
can  number,  of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and 
tongues,  who  stand  before  the  throne,  and  before 
the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in 
their  hands,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  and  saying, 
Salvation  to  our  God,  which  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever. 

She  died  on  the  30th  of  Tenth  month,  1859,  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried 
at  Lewes  on  the  4th  of  Eleventh  month,  ensuing. 


The  Slave  Trade. — It  is  remarkable,  if  we  may 
believe  the  current  rumours  of  the  day,  how  the 
slave  trade  is  progressing.  It  is  stated  that  a 
regular  fleet  of  vessels  clear  from  different  ports 
of  the  United  States  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
distributed  among  them  are  stores  and  water  to 
fit  out  two  or  three  of  them  for  slavers,  and  that 
when  the  coast  is  clear,  they  all  combine  to  aid 
the  selected  vessels  in  receiving  stores  and  slaves 
with  the  greatest  possible  despatch.  By  these 
means,  seven  or  eight  ves.sels  may  be  all  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade,  without  having  on  board  sufii- 
cient  slave  material  to  convict  any  one  of  them. 
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Druses  and  Maronites. 
The  painful  interest  excited  by  tlie  butcheries  in 
Syria  will  naturally  give  rise  to  a  desire  to  know 
something  more  of  the  parties  engaged  in  this  fero- 
cious internecine  warfare.  These  parties  are  the 
Druses  and  Maronites.  Both  the  origin  and  the 
religion  of  the  former  are  involved  in  considerable 
mystery.  They  derive  their  name  from  Moham- 
med Eben  Ismael,  surnamed  El  Drusi,  a  follower 
of  Hakem,  who  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the 
sect  in  the  eleventh  century.  To  this  Hakem  they 
pay  supreme  homage,  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
Deity.  They  regard  him  as  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  the  only  Lord  of  all,  and  the  final  Judge  of 
the  earth.  They  practise  neither  circumcision, 
praying,  nor  fasting.  They  drink  wine,  eat  pork, 
and  allow  marriages  between  near  relatives.  They 
have  many  singular  rites,  known  only  to  the  ini- 
tiated. And  this  is  about  the  sum  of  our  know- 
ledge of  their  religion,  which  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  either  Mohammedans  or  Jews. 
They  are  governed  by  an  Emir  or  Prince,  chosen 
by  themselves,  but  approved  by  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment. They  are  an  exceedingly  brave  and 
warlike  people,  numbering  about  one  hundred 
thousand  souls.  They  occupy  forty  large  towns  in 
the  southern  portion,  and  on  the  western  slope  of 
Lebanon  proper,  and  eighty  villages  in  Anti-Le 
bauon.  Besides  this,  there  are  upwards  of  two 
hundred  villages  occupied  by  a  mixed  population 
of  Druses  and  Christians,  and  scattered  through 
the  mountains 

The  Maronites  are  a  sect  of  Christians  which 
had  its  origin  among  the  Monothelites,  who,  having 
been  condemned  by  the  council  of  Constantinople 
in  the  seventh  century,  found  a  refuge  in  Lebanon 
They  took  their  name  from  John  Maro,  their  first 
bishop.  In  the  twelfth  century,  they  renounced 
the  opinions  of  the  Monothelites,  and  were  received 
into  the  church  of  Rome,  making  it,  however,  as  a 
condition  of  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  that  their  religious  tenets  and  rites  should 
be  respected.  Their  Church  Constitution  resem- 
bles that  of  the  old  Greek  Church.  They  are  still 
nominally  connected  with  Rome,  and  the  Pope  pays 
the  expenses  of  their  public  worship.  There  is 
also  a  college  at  Rome  for  the  education  of  their 
clergy.  They  number  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand.  They  inhabit  (or  did  inhabit 
until  now)  many  villages  scattered  throughout  Le 
bauon,  and  have  two  hundred  convents  for  men 
and  women.  They  are  a  peaceful,  and  perhaps 
we  might  add,  a  cowardly  people 

Between  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites  there 
has  always  existed  the  most  intense  hostility.  This 
hostility  has  frequently  broken  out  into  open  war 
fare,  which  has  raged  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
and  with  varying  fortunes.  But  never  has  a  war 
arisen  which  has  assumed  such  vast  proportions  as 
the  present  one.  It  seems  to  be  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation, and  accompanied  by  atrocities  that  make 
the  blood  run  cold.  The  advanta<;e  is  altofi-ether 
CM  the  .side  of  the  Druses.  They  have  laid  waste 
the  whole  country  with  fire  and  sword,  destroying 
every  Christian  village  they  could  find,  and  inur 
dcring  indiscriminately  even  women  and  children 


the  wide  destruction  which  it  has  either  directed, 
winked  at,  or  been  unable  to  prevent.  We  are 
not  among  those  who  have  ever  believed  in  the  tole- 
rance of  the  present  Sultan,  or  that  Mohammedan- 
ism is  a  whit  more  liberal  now  than  it  ever  was. 
But  even  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  ought  a 
government  to  be  longer  tolerated  that  cannot  or 
will  not  control  its  own  subjects — a  government 
that  will  permit  such  atrocities  as  those  we  have 
ust  witnessed  ?  It  is  a  question  of  humanity,  and 
not  of  diplomacy.  We  believe  it  was  a  grand 
mistake  in  the  Allied  powers,  to  use  the  mildest 
possible  term,  to  prop  up  such  a  despotism,  and  then 
permit  it  to  bear  such  fruits  in  Syria.  Our  own  gov- 
ernment has  an  interest  here,  too.  Our  missiona- 
ries have  been  insulted  and  maltreated,  and  our 
citizens,  who  traverse  that  country  more  and  more 
every  year,  are  always  in  danger  of  their  lives. 
The  only  way  to  improve  the  condition  of  things 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  Turk  altogether.  We  hope  it 
will  be  done,  and  that  the  Eastern  question  will 
again  arise,  and  this  time  be  settled  in  the  interests 
of  religion  and  humanity. — Late  Paper. 


lamps  trimmed  and  burning ;  and  that  there  be  n< 
strife  among  you,  but  dwell  in  love;  for  he  tha 
dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God ;  so  God  who  i: 
love,  is  to  be  your  salvation.  Condescend  to  th( 
meek,  and  to  every  appearance  of  the  Lord  God 
and  make  every  one's  condition  in  the  Truth  youi 
own.  In  that  you  will  deny  yourselves,  and  be 
come  all  to  all  in  the  Truth,  so  that  none  may  bt 
hurt  in  the  Truth,  nor  made  to  stumble,  nor  the 
blind  caused  to  wander,  but  be  directed  into  the 
right  way;  and  all  as  the  tender  plants  may  grow 
together,  as  the  Lord's  planting,  and  he  waterino 
them,  and  giving  the  increase  and  growth  to  hi 
glory,  so  that  the  Lord  may  have  the  praise  and 
glory  of  all  his  works.  Amen. 

"  And  be  careful  in  all  your  meetings,  that  they 
may  be  kept  peaceable,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  that 
is  pure  and  peaceable,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  so 
that  wisdom  may  be  justified  of  her  children.  Thai 
there  be  no  harshness  or  fierceness,  but  meekness| 
and  mildness,  and  gracious  language,  which  will 
edify  and  season  the  hearers,  and  be  of  a  good  sa 
vour.    This  will  honour  the  Seed,  Christ,  from 
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For  "Tha  Friend." 

The  Savour  of  Life  and  Gracious  Language. 
The  prevalence  of  Divine  life  and  love  amongst 
Friends  are  remarkably  enforced  in  the  epistles  of 
George  Fox.  He  was  a  zealous  man  against  every 
attempt  to  disturb  the  order  and  harmony,  which 
he  sought  to  build  up  in  the  church,  but  the  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  which  he  inculcated  and  press- 
ed upon  Friends  in  conducting  their  meetings  for 
discipline,  and  with  which  he  desired  they  should 
treat  one  another,  when  different  sentiments  ap- 
peared, are  very  conspicuous.  In  those  meetings, 
when  subjects  of  general  interest  are  introduced 
for  deliberation,  and  all,  who  are  divinely  anointed 
and  put  forth  in  the  work  by  the  Head  of  the 
church,  have  the  right  to  speak  to  the  business,  it 
is  important  to  pay  christian  respect  to  the  feelings 
of  one  another,  to  guard  against  all  interference 
with  the  rights  of  others,  and  the  improper  use  of 
the  time  of  the  meeting.  No'safe  conclusions  can 
be  expected,  where  attempts  to  act  are  made  in  a 
wrong  spirit  and  manner.  The  following  conveys 
an  excellent  savour,  and  appropriate  counsel  to  this 
day. 

"Z)ecr  Friends^ — In  Christ,  in  whom  we  have 
peace,  purity,  holiness  and  righteousness,  you  must 
be  kept  holy  and  righteous  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Righteousness,  holiness,  and  purity  must  wear  and 
outlive  all  that  is  contrary  to  it ;  and  patience,  and 
meekness,  and  kindness,  and  sobriety  must  wear 
out  passion,  envy,  strife  and  wrath,  high-minded- 
ness,  and  loftiness  and  wilfulness.  Therefore  con- 
sider, the  holy  men  and  women  must  not  strive, 
but  be  gentle  to  all ;  and  in  that  alone  keep  their 
dominion.  For  truly  Friends,  love  gathercth  into 
love,  and  edifies  the  body  of  Christ,  and  let  nothing 
be  done  with  strife,  but  in  love,  to  the  glory  ot 
God,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  in  his  power; 
so  that  you  all  may  see  and  feel  Christ  among  you 
ordering  you  all  to  his  glory  with  iiis  wisdom, 
which  is  pure,  peaceable,  and  easy  to  be  entreated 


that  none  may  be  burdened  nor  oppressed  in  your 
This  completes  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  meetings;  but  that  the  Life  and  Seed  may  reign 
power,  and  makes  Lebanon  truly  a  desolation,  in  you  all,  and  so  the  Lord  may  have  the  glory  of 
How  many  mission  stations  have  been  swept  all,  and  ye  may  all  have  comfort  in  Him  your  Head 
utterly  away,  and  how  much  missionary  labour 
has  thus  been  brought  to  naught,  we  have  not  yet 
learned. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  war  which  will 
arrest  particular  attention,  and  undoubtedly  lead 
to  the  gravest  eonsecjuences.  It  has  been  partici- 
pated in  largely  by  the  Moslem  authorities,  and 
the  Turkish  government  is  directly  responsible  for 


Do  not  strive  much  with  unruly  talkers,  but  k 
your  peace  in  the  Spirit  and  power  of  Christ,  that 
will  overcome  and  wear  out  all  that  is  contrary  to 
it.  So  that  all  may  keep  their  own  habitation  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  is  over  all,  the  first  and  last.  In 
his  power  and  Spirit  live  and  walk,  that  you  may 
all  be  trees  with  i'ruit,  and  wells  with  water,  and 
have  bread  in  your  own  tabernacles,  and  your  own 


whence 


and  truth  cometh,  and  will  be  to 


grace   

your  comfort,  and  show  forth  whose  children  you 
are;  for  as  Christ  said,  'Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, for  they  are  children  of  God.'  Therefore 
all  do  this  work,  that  you  may  have  this  blessing.! 
And  so  with  my  love  to  you  all  that  are  convinced: 
of  God's  truth,  as  though  I  named  you  all ;  and 
all  to  dwell  in  love;  then  you  all  dwell  in  God,  as  '™ 
I  said  before  ;  and  so  the  Lord  God  Almighty  pre^ 
serve  you  all  in  Christ  your  Sanctuary.  Amen. 
Kingston,  ^th  of  the  Niuth  mo.,  1683.       G.  F." 


Cattle's  To7igues — Curry  Combs. — The  tongue 
of  a  cow  or  ox  is  suggestive.  It  is  armed  with  a 
compact  bed  of  spines,  very  rough  to  the  touch, 
and  adapted  to  a  variety  of  uses.  With  this  pli 
able  member,  it  draws  grass  between  the  teeth  for 
chopping,  and  all  other  articles  of  food  when  ne- 
cessary. It  comes  in  play  in  reaching  up  into  the 
limbs  of  trees  for  fruit,  or  in  reaching  over  wallsj" 
and  fences  after  forbidden  crops.  The  tongue  is 
also  used  in  disturbing  the  hair  and  skin  on  all 
parts  of  the  body  within  reach,  and  the  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  head  are  curried  by  mutual  accom- 
modation. No  siofht  is  more  common  in  a  herd 
of  cattle,  than  this  reciprocal  toilet  of  the  tongue. 
Here  is  nature's  hint  for  the  use  of  the  card  and 
curry-comb.  These  tools  are  especially  called  for  in 
winter,  when  cattle  are  kept  in  stalls,  with  their 
heads  confined,  so  that  they  cannot  use  their  tonguesj^ti 
upon  their  own  skins.  It  is  said  by  old  hostlers, 
that  a  good  currying,  brushing  and  rubbing  down 
once  a  day,  is  equal  to  a  feed  of  oats  for  a  horse. 
However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  greatly  promotes  the  comfort  and  health  of  horses 
and  cattle.  It  removes  all  filth  from  the  skin, 
which  is  apt  to  accumulate  in  stables,  unless  cur- 
rying is  attended  to  daily.  The  skin  is  constantly 
throwing  off  cfl'ete  matter,  which  collects  around 
the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  stops  up  the  pores,  unless 
it  is  in  some  way  removed.  The  tongue  docs  this 
partially,  but  the  card  and  curry-comb  do  it  still 
better.  This  oflice  is  performed  for  the  horse  quite 
regularly,  because  he  is  more  frequently  exhibited 
in  the  presence  of  his  owner,  and  the  cleanliness  of 
the  carriage,  and  of  the  clothes  of  the  fimily,  de- 
pend somewhat  upon  the  condition  of  the  skin  of 
the  horse.  But  the  ox,  the  cow,  and  the  young 
animals,  are  sadly  neglected.  It  is  not  unfre- 
quciitly  that  a  yoke  of  oxen  will  come  out  of  the  I 
stable  in  the  spring,  with  a  thick  plaster  of  filth 
upon  their  hams,  the  accumulation  of  a  whole 
winter — a  disgrace  to  humanity,  and  to  the  good  | 
husbandry  of  the  owner.    All  these  animals  man- 
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ifest  their  pleasure  at  the  use  of  the  card  and  cur 
^1  rj-comb  upon  their  skins,  and  after  a  little  practice 
the  young  stock  will  come  as  regularly  for  their 
carding,  as  for  their  food.    It  is  an  excellent  me 
thod  to  tame  heifers  that  are  to  bear  their  first  cal 
ves  in  the  spring. — Agriculturist. 


■  The  Friend.' 


Selected  for 

letter  of  William  Grover. 
1803,  Sixth  mo.  M.  *  *  *  I  have  repeatedly 
had  in  view  the  expectation  I  gave  thee  of  a  little 
explanation  of  my  views  concerning  the  investiga- 
tion of  certain  points  which  have  often  been  con- 
sidered as  mysterious ;  and  which  I  should  gladly 
express  in  such  a  manner  as  would  tend  to  thy 
satisfaction. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  not  the  design 
of  Unerring  Wisdom,  that  the  mind  should  be  sat- 
isfied about  these  things,  by  the  exertions  of  its 
own  powers ;  but  that  He  has  wisely  reserved  to 
till  himself  the  communication  of  this  satisfaction,  dis- 
;i.  pensing  it  to  the  minds  of  his  creatures,  when,  how, 
iDi  and  in  what  degree  he  sees  meet,  from  time  to 
to  time.    It  seems  that  a  real  progress  in  divine  know- 
ledge  is  very  differently  to  be  attained  and  expe- 
rienced,  from  what  may  generally  be  expected  and 
midesired  by  mankind.    If  any  man  will  do  his  will, 
Ofjhe  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.  (See  John  vii.  17.) 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  natural  mind,  to  have 
^,  a  very  full  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject 
of  religion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  work ;  but  the 
religion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ap- 
pears to  be  very  differently  intended  to  be  opened 
to  the  mind  ;  beginning,  frequently,  with  a  little 
light  or  manifestation  of  the  divine  will,  as  to 
some  point  or  part  of  duty.    And  as  obedience  is 
yielded  to  this  small  manifestation,  let  it  be  re- 
specting whatsoever  it  may,  greater  and  greater 
1.  degrees  of  light  and  of  strength  are  afforded,  to 
,)[ifollow  on  to  know  more  and  more  of  the  divine 
le.  will,  and  of  divine  things. 

Tins  is  very  humbling  to  the  natural  mind,  which 
[would  willingly  be  getting  on  faster;  but  the  real, 
divine  manifestations  of  light  and  of  life  must  be 
humbly  waited  for,  and  the  mind  clothed  with  re- 
[vereuce  and  fear,  lest  it  get  on  in  its  own  wisdom, 
and  mix  something  of  its  own  with  the  communi- 
cations of  divine  light  and  life  ;  for  it  is  well  to 
reiLcmber  that  "  in  Christ  (the  Word)  was  light, 
and  that  light  was  the  life  of  men."  Now,  as  the 
mind  is  really  favoured  to  believe  that  all  good 
comes  from  God,  and  that  its  own  conceivings  and 
searchings,  in  its  own  wisdom  and  strength,  will 
end  in  disappointment,  and  short  of  that  clearness 
and  evidence,  which  truly  satisfies,  it  is  brought 
jinto  a  humble,  waiting  state ;  as  anything  is  made 
known  from  the  source  of  all  true  good,  I  believe 
a  .sweet,  substantial  something  will  attend  it,  which 
all  the  exertions  of  the  mind,  in  its  own  wisdom 
and  activity,  cannot  afford.  And  as  this  comes  to 
[be  really  known  and  believed,  a  fear  possesses  the 
imind  of  entering  into  abstract  speculation  concern- 
ing divine  things ;  preferring  rather  to  wait  in 
:humility  and  reverence  upon  God;  not  doubting 
jjbut  He  will  be  pleased,  if  we  yield  obedience,  day 
■J  [by  day,  to  the  manifestations  of  his  light  in  our 
Jiminds,  to  make  to  us  such  discoveries  as  He  judges 
best  and  most  suitable  for  us. 

Now,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  read  in  this 
disposition  of  mind,  depending  upon  God,  through 
the  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  for  the  opening  of 
them  to  our  understandings,  we  may,  i  believe, 
often  be  sweetly  refreshed,  comforted,  and  edi- 
fied, even  in  reading  a  very  few  verses.  And  if 
we  meet  with  anything  which  is  not  quite  clear 
to  us,  we  may  rather  feel  disposed  to  leave  it, 
than  to  reason,  search,  and  contrive  concerning 


it.  Thus  thou  wilt  perceive  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  to  be  a  religion  of  faith  in  Him ;  and  that, 
as  in  Him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  so,  as  we  are  brought  into  a  state  of 
true  waiting  and  dependence  upon  Him,  and  upon 
the  manifestations  of  his  spirit  on  the  soul,  we  are 
in  the  way  to  be  rightly  introduced,  from  time  to 
time,  into  such  degrees  of  knowledge  in  divine 
things,  as  is  truly  best  for  us,  and  best  adapted  to 
the  state  of  our  minds  ;  and  that  it  is  not  consis- 
tent with  divine  wisdom  to  communicate  the  trea- 
sures of  heavenly  mysteries,  but  as  the  mind  be- 
comes through  true  obedience,  refined  and  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  them. 


The  most  insignificant  cottage  of  a  true  christian 
may  be  called  a  palace,  since  it  is  the  king's  pre- 
sence which  constitutes  a  court. 


THE  FRIlS 


TENTH  MONTH  6,  1860. 


There  are  perhaps  few,  if  any,  who,  when  look- 
ing back  over  the  scenes  of  their  past  lives,  are 
not  conscious  that,  in  the  diflaculties  they  have  had 
to  overcome,  and  the  trials  they  have  had  to  en- 
dure, while  passing  through  those  scenes,  they  have 
felt  their  native  energies  cramped,  and  their  capa- 
city for  endurance  enfeebled,  by  an  early  educa- 
tion more  or  less  defective.  Experience  of  the 
practical  business  and  general  aims  of  the  society 
in  which  it  has  been  their  lot  to  move  and  mingle, 
has  shown  them  how  great  is  the  loss  they  have 
sustained,  for  want  of  the  early  and  more  com- 
plete development  of  their  intellectual  powers  and 

moral  faculties,  whether  that  want  was  owino-  to 

...         .  ^ 
their  own  negligence  in  improving  the  opportunities 

afforded  them  for  learning,  or  to  the  injudicious  or 
contracted  system  of  teaching,  under  which  the 
season  of  their  youth  was  allowed  to  pass  away. 

The  extent  and  scope  of  all  that  is  truly  com- 
prehended by  the  term  education,  is  too  little  un- 
derstood or  kept  in  view.  As  applied  to  the  train- 
ing of  children,  it  properly  includes  the  whole 
system  of  precept  and  example,  together  with  the 
impress,  through  accidental  influences,  by  which 
an  immortal  being,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  ex- 
istence, is  indoctrinated  with  the  principles,  ini- 
tiated into  the  knowledge,  and  moulded  into 
habits,  which,  by  their  joint  action,  are  to  form  his 
character  through  all  after  life.  We  are  hardly 
aware  how  little  originality  belongs  to  us  indi- 
vidually, and  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  those 
above  and  around  us,  for  the  character  and  tone  of 
our  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  existence  of  in- 
nate  ideas  has  been  a  subject  for  dispute  among 
metaphysicians,  and  some  have  contended  for  a 
revelation  from  Omniscience,  of  the  first  correct 
knowledge  obtained  by  his  creature  man.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  probable  the  mind  of  any  one, 
if  left  altogether  to  itself,  unaided  by  anything 
but  the  senses  connected  with  his  physical  organi- 
zation, would  find  all  its  ideas  confused  and  evane- 
scent. The  intellectual  powers  of  a  mind  so  sit- 
uated, unless  aided  supernaturally,  would  be  deve- 
loped and  directed  solely  by  the  impressions  made 
upon  it  by  those  objects  in  the  world  in  which  it 
lived,  that  forced  themselves  upon  its  attention, 
through  the  medium  of  the  several  senses.  Hence, 
until  experience  had  supplied  a  criterion  or  stand- 
ard, the  knowledge  suppo-ed  to  be  obtained  could 
not  be  pronounced  true  or  false.  This  ignorance 
and  uncertainty  would  be  relieved  as  the  number 
of  observing  minds  multiplied,  and  through  the 
medium  of  language,  coniuiunicated  their  thoughts 


one  to  another.  Whether  this  was  the  origin  of 
all  the  knowledge  acquired,  pertaining  to  this  world, 
or  not,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide,  but  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  benefit  of  a  good  education  in 
our  day,  results  from  communicating  to  the  mind  of 
a  child,  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving  them,  the  cor- 
rect ideas  that  have  been  accumulated  and  pre- 
served by  the  minds  that  have  preceded  it,  and 
fortifying  it  with  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
which  the  All-wise  One  has  himself  revealed  for 
the  government  of  his  fallible  and  accountable 
creatures. 

Our  words  and  our  actions  speak  forth  the  cha- 
racter of  the  thoughts  that  occupy  the  mind,  and 
the  principles  or  feelings  that  govern  the  heart; 
and  these  external  manifestations  of  what  is  pass- 
ing within,  impress  themselves,  more  or  less,  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  observe  them.  Hence  the  early 
education  of  a  child  has  its  source  in  all  those  of 
its  kind,  with  whom  it  is  associated.  The  deepest 
impressions  are  made  when  the  observation  of 
what  is  taught  arises  spontaneously,  without  being 
prompted  by  authority ;  and  that  knowledge  is 
most  readily  acquired  and  most  tenaciously  re- 
tained,when  the  understanding  is  addressed  through 
the  feelings. 

If  these  things  are  true,  and  we  think  they  must 
be  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  little  good 
is  to  be  anticipated  from  stated  exhortations  de- 
livered on  set  occasions,  however  fraught  they  may 
be  with  correct  sentiments,  urged  in  forcible  lan- 
guage, and  accompanied  with  a  serious  manner,  if 
the  child  is  daily  and  hourly  exposed — at  study  or 
at  play — to  the  contaminating  influence  of  corrupt 
associates  when  abroad,  or  to  see  when  at  home,  in 
the  example  of  parents  or  other  relatives,  the  dic- 
tates of  truth  and  love,  or  the  lessons  of  humility 
and  peace,  habitually  set  aside  for  the  indulgence 
of  pride  and  covetousness,  or  other  selfish  passions 
and  pleasures.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  dis- 
cernment of  the  child  will  soon  delect  the  contrast 
between  the  instruction  he  occasionally  receives  by 
the  book  or  the  lecture,  and  those  lessons  taught 
him  by  the  constant  force  of  example ;  and  will 
hardly  fail  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  while  the 
lauded  truths  of  the  former  are  very  well  to  put 
on  for  show,  the  practical  incitements  of  the  latter, 
are  more  applicable  to  the  occurrences  of  every- 
day life. 

The  present  age  is  perhaps  not  more  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  discoveries  in  scienccj  and 
the  happy  application  of  those  discoveries  to  the 
improvement  and  development  of  domestic  and 
social  life,  than  it  is  for  a  general  ditfusion  of 
scholastic  education  among  the  lower  classes,  in 
most  Protestant  countries,  and  the  urging  of  it  in 
all  its  hiijher  branches  among  those  who  aim  at 
mingling  in  what  is  called  ''refined''  society.  But 
while  we  fully  approve  of  a  truly  liberal  education, 
we  apprehend  there  is  a  great  fault  committed  by 
parents  and  others  having  the  control  of  children, 
in  too  much  forgetting  or  undervaluing  the  infinitely 
important  fact,  that  the  ductile  and  impressible 
minds  entrusted  to  their  training,  belong  to  ac- 
countable as  well  as  intellectual  beings ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  of  at  least  as  much  importance  to  • 
satisfy  themselves  whether  the  system  of  education 
by  which  their  characters  are  to  be  formed,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  and  precepts  of 
Christianity,  illustrated  in  the  consistent  conduct  of 
christian  preceptors,  as  it  is  to  know  that  it  em- 
braces the  means  for  developing  the  various  facul- 
ties of  their  children,  while  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  sound  literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  chaste 
and  correct  taste. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  tendency  of 
knowledge  in  the  several  branches  of  science  or 
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literature,  is  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  intellectual 
action,  to  increase  habits  of  reflection,  and  extend 
the  powers  of  ratiocination ;  thus  offering  the 
means,  and  multiplying  the  opportunities  for  draw- 
ing pleasurable  emotions  from  higher  and  more 
refined  sources,  than  those  which  minister  to  sen- 
sual gratification.  This  is  certainly  a  great  good, 
and  should  be  highly  prized  ;  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  the  ignorance  that  allows  the  mind  to 
find  little  or  no  entertainment  at  home,  and  urges 
the  unenlightened  sufferer,  in  seeking  relief  from 
mental  vacancy  and  indolence,  to  plunge  into  fri- 
volous amusements  or  degrading  dissipation. 

But  the  avocations  of  life  and  the  interchange  of 
the  services  and  courtesies  called  for  between  man 
and  man  in  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  are 
not  such  as  ordinarily  make  demands  for  their  just 
and  happy  performance,  upon  high  mental  cultiva- 
tion and  extensive  literary  knowledge,  so  much  as 
upon  firmly  fixed  principles  of  christian  love  and 
truth,  and  a  well  established  habit  of  conscien- 
tiously substituting  their  requirements,  for  the 
promptings  of  self-indulgence. 

We  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  depreciating 
the  great  value  of  a  liberal  education  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term  ;  nor  yet  as  attributing 
to  religious  instruction — invaluable  as  we  think  it 
is — the  power  of  bestowing  upon  its  recipients  the 
capacity  rightly  to  estimate,  and  consistently  to  ap- 
ply on  all  occasions,  the  requirements  of  truth  and 
righteousness;  or  to  clothe  them  with  the  beautiful 
ornament  of  the  christian  graces.  That  Divine 
grace  which  bringeth  salvation,  can  alone  do  this; 
and  by  the  all-powerful  aid  of  that  free  gift,  child- 
ren may  be  preserved  in  innocency,  amid  the  infec- 
tious atmosphere  of  wicked  associations,  or  brought 
out  of  evil,  even  after  its  indulgence  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  power  of  habit.  But  we  believe  the 
sober  reflection  of  all  rightly  minded  persons  will 
lead  to  the  conviction,  that  in  the  education  of  the 
infant  man,  obliged  as  he  will  be,  should  life  be 
prolonged,  to  enlist  in  the  harassing  warfare  inci- 
dent to  it,  nothing  is  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
implant  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of  virtue,  and  to  cul- 
tivate those  peace-bearing  dispositions,  which  will 
prove  a  strong  defence  in  the  hour  of  combat,  and 
aid  him  amid  the  distracting  cares  of  the  after- 
season  of  his  existence,  in  performing  aright  the 
duties  which  appertain  to  his  condition,  as  a  respon- 
sible being. 

Buli  cannot  the  two  kinds  of  education  be  com- 
bined, and  cannot  the  high  capacious  powers  which 
lie  folded  up  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  be  developed 
and  stimulated  by  the  acquisition  of  a  liberal  lite- 
rary education,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  train- 
ed in  a  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  simple  truths 
of  tlie  gospel,  exampled  by  those  who  are  striving 
to  walk  consistently  with  the  rules  of  moral  recti- 
tude they  teach,  and  in  good  measure  sheltered 
from  close  and  hurtful  contact  with  vicious  compa- 
nions? We  have  no  doubt  of  it;  and  we  think 
that  the  children  of  Friends  are  pre-emiuentiy 
blessed  with  the  offer  of  these  advantages.  We 
fear  that  the  peculiar  value  of  the  schools  provided 
by  the  society,  or  conducted  under  its  auspices  and 
eupervision,  are  not  sufficiently  estimated  by  many 
of  its  members.  Some  are  caught  by  show  in  the 
variety  of  branches  said  to  be  taught  in  other  se 
ininaries,  and  some  deceived  with  promises  of  turn- 
ing out  scholars,  proficients  in  what  claims  the  title 
par  excellence  of  accompli-hiiicnts ;  and  which 
if  acquired  at  all,  are  too  often  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  more  substantial  and  more  useful  learning, 
while  the  children  are  exposed  to  the  liability  of 
imbibing  defective  religious  opinions. 

Wc  fully  believe,  that  were  all  our  members  duly 
impressed  with  the  high  objects  of  education  iu  its 


more  elevated  signification,  and  with  the  great  re- 
sponsibility that  attaches  to  them  as  delegated 
shepherds  of  the  lambs  of  the  flock,  they  would  not 
only  keep  a  more  vigilant  watch  over  themselves, 
for  the  right  performance  of  their  own  part  in  its 
daily  progress  at  home,  but  they  would  feel  it  to 
be  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  schools  provided  in  the  society,  where  their 
offspring,  while  receiving  scholastic  instruction,  may 
become  theoretically  and  practically  acquainted 
with  the  principles  and  testimonies  we  profess,  and 
be  imbued  with  a  love  for  them.  While  wealth, 
power  and  distinction  are  the  prizes  held  up  to  en- 
list the  energies,  and  provoke  the  emulation  of  all 
classes,  schools  of  high  literary  pretension,  but 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  low-toned  morality, 
may  meet  the  wants  of  those  parents  among  us, 
who  really  appear  to  admit  of  no  more  worthy  objects 
in  life ;  but  let  those  parents  once  be  brought  rightly 
to  see  and  to  feel  the  high  and  heavenly  character 
offered  for  attainment  to  every  human  being,  to 
which  the  apostle  alluded  when  he  addressed  the 
believers  as  "  called  to  be  saints,"  and  they  will  be 
prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  with  all  its  true 
and  fancied  worth,  sinks  into  insignificance,  com- 
pared with  the  possession  of  those  religious  princi- 
ples and  virtuous  habits,  that  contribute  to  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  character. 

We  would  that  these  considerations  would  induce 
the  members  of  our  religious  Society  universally,  to 
entrust  the  tuition  of  their  children  to  the  teachers 
employed  in  seminaries  provided  by  it,  and  under 
the  care  of  their  consistent  fellow-professors. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EnROPE. — News  from  England  to  Ninth  mo.  20th. 

The  weather  having  been  more  unfavourable  for  the 
crops,  breadstiiffd,  which  had  declined  in  prices,  have 
again  advanced.  The  Liverpool  quotations  of  American 
hour  were  from  285.  6d.  to  31s.  6d.  The  Manchester  ad- 
vices were  favourable.  The  cotton  market  was  steady. 
Consols,  93|-  a  93|-. 

The  news  from  Italy  is  important.  The  threatened 
invasion  of  the  Roman  States  by  the  Sardinian  army, 
had  taken  place.  The  Sardinians  took  Perugia  after 
a  severe  contest,  and  made  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  in- 
cluding Gen.  Schmidt.  The  citadel  of  Spoletto  had  ca- 
pitulated, and  the  garrison  of  600  men  were  taken  pri- 
soners. The  Sardinians  had  also  occupied  numerous 
other  places.  It  was  rumored  that  Gen.  Lamoriciere 
and  the  Papal  troops  under  his  command,  have  been  de- 
feated with  great  loss  by  the  Sardinians. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Emperor  of  France  had  used  every 
exertion  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  States  ; 
the  governments  of  Russia  and  Prussia  had  also  pro- 
tested in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  invasion  by 
Sardinia.  Count  Cavour  has  issued  a  note  explaining 
the  new  attitude  of  Sardinia.  The  relations  between 
France  and  Sardinia  are  stated  to  be  in  a  critical  con- 
dition. 

Garibaldi  was  understood  to  be  exclusively  occupied 
in  organizing  a  large  army  and  navy.  There  were  indi- 
cations that  he  couteinplated  an  attack  upon  Venctia. 

A  Russian  envoy  has  arrived  at  Vienna,  with  a  forinal 
invitation  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  visit  Warsaw,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  E;ii[)eror  of  Russia. 

Several  officers  of  high  rank  bad  been  shot  at  Damas- 
cus, for  participating  in  the  massacres  of  Christians. 

UNrrnD  States. — C'alifornui. — The  San  Francisco  dates 
are  to  Ninth  mo.  15th.  The  Waslioe  mining  accounts 
continue  favourable,  but  are  a  mere  repetition  of  former 
accounts. — The  receipts  of  ore  at  San  Francisco  con- 
tinue large,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  when 
the  necessary  works  are  erected  for  extracting  the  silver 
at  the  mines  ;  the  yield  will  be  sufficient  to  form  an  iui- 
[lortant  item  in  the  treasure  products  of  the  world. — A 
new  woolleu  factory  is  nearly  completed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, being  the  second  cstHblishmcnt  of  the  kind  that 
has  been  erected  within  about  fifteen  months.  The 
manufacture  of  blankets  and  other  coarse  woollen  fa- 
brics is  proving  highly  lucrative. — Several  apparently 
well  authenticated  statements  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  the  San  Francisco  papers,  announcing  a  disco- 
very of  a  new  forest  of  mammoth  trees,  on  the  eastern 
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borders  of  Tulasse  county.  The  group  is  represented  to 
extend  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  embracing  a  vast  num- 
ber of  trees,  exceeding  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  three 
hundred  feet  in  height.  One  tree,  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  matured,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet 
in  circumference. 

Hew  York. — Mortality  last  week,  413.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  this  city,  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation  the  present  year  is  $550,078,778. 
The  taxable  property  in  the  entire  State,  including  the 
city,  is  valued  at  $1,419,155,520. 

FhiladeLphia. — Mortality  last  week,  206. 

Brooklyn. — Mortality  last  week,  122. 

More  Annexation. — Late  accounts  from  Jamaica  repre- 
sent the  industry  of  the  Island  as  in  a  languishing  state, 
and  property  much  depressed  in  value.  The  Jamaica 
papers  are  discussing  the  policy  of  annexing  that  colony 
to  the  United  States  as  a  remedy  for  the  social  and  poli- 
tical evils  under  which  it  is  suffering. 

Mliacellaneous. —  The  Walker  Expedition.  —  A  British 
steamer  has  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  with  a  remnant  of 
Walker's  party,  and  news  that  h^  was  executed  oa  the 
12th  inst. 

Coal  Oil. — The  number  of  coal  oil  companies  and 
firms  in  the  United  States,  is  said  to  be  fifty-seven,  the 
works  being  principally  situated  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries.  Be- 
side these,  there  is  a  number  of  smaller  establishments 
for  its  manufacture  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other 
places.  The  quantity  of  coal  oil  produced  is  estimated 
at  30,000  gallons  per  day,  or  nine  millions  per  annum. 
The  capital  invested  in  coal  oil  works  and  cannel  coal 
mining,  is  stated  to,  be  about  $4,000,000.  Beside  the 
oil  thus  obtained,  a  large  quantity  is  furnished  from  the 
petroleum  or  oil  wells.  Extensive  as  the  business  ap- 
pears, it  is  probably  yet  quite  in  its  infancy. 

Foreign  Immigration. — The  number  of  European  im- 
migrants landed  at  New  York  since  the  commencement- 
of  the  year,  a  period  of  nine  months,  is  79,303.    In  thelPJ'' 
corresponding  portion  of  1859,  the  number  was  58,544. 

Capture  of  Slavers. — A  brig  called  the  Storm  King, 
was  captured  off  the  Congo  river  by  one  of  the  U.  S. 
cruisers,  in  the  Eighth  month  last.  She  had  (319  ne- 
groes on  board,  who  were  landed  at  Monrovia.  On  the 
same  day  the  ship  Erie  was  captured  by  the  U.  S.  steam- 
er Michigan,  and  taken  into  Monrovia.  The  Erie  had 
over  800  slaves  on  board. 

The  Weight  of  Men.— It  is  stated  that  4369  men  had 
been  weighed  at  the  Mechanics  fair  in  Boston,  and  that 
their  average  weight  was  146  lbs.  13  ounces.  The  meaa 
weight  of  men  in  Belgium  is  140J  pounds. 
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WANTED. 
A  Female  Friend  to  teach  a  family  school. 


Address 


Joseph  H.  Satthrthwaite, 
Oxford  Valley,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  5th  of  Eleventh  month.  Parents  and 
others  intending  to  enter  their  children  as  pupils,  will 
please  make  early  application  to  David  RoBEitTS,  Super 
intendent  at  the  School,  or  Jos'epu  Scattekgood,  Trea^ 
surer.  No.  304,  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

West-Town,  Ninth  mo.  4lh,  1860. 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  Boys 
department  of  this  Institution.    Apply  to 
Samuel  Hii,les,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Emlex,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Alfred  Cope,  Germanlown,  Pa, 
Sixth  mo.  6th,  1860. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor  in 
the  Boys'  department  of  bis  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  .N'atiian  Sharplbss,  Con- 
cord, Pa.  ;  Samuel  IIii.les,  Wilmington,  Del.  ;  James 
Kmlen,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  or  Tuomas  Evans,  Philad. 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


Died  on  the  25th  of  Ninth  month  last,  after  a  short!, 
though  painful  illness,  Jacob  T.  Llkens,  in  the  fifty-fifth  j 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Horsham  Particular  iuid}, 
Abington  Monthly  Meeting. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Subscriptions  and  Payments  received  by 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

E  e  n  r  y  n  a  1 1 . 
j    There  are  probably  many  of  the  readers  of 
*'  The  Friend,"  who  will  remember  the  individual, 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
iHe  was  indeed  a  man  to  be  remembered — not  for 
any  brilliant  or  showy  accomplishments,  but  for 
the  rare  combination  of  solid  sense  and  sound 
judgment,  with  meekness,  humility,  and  dignified 
gentleness,  which,  with    other  christian  graces, 
■idorned  his  character,  and  conferred  a  peculiar 
attraction  upon  his  society.    In  his  estimate  of 
himself  he  was  specially  modest — not  in  word 
imerel}^,  or  from  voluntary  humility  which  even  the 
iproud  heart  may  as.~unie  or  put  off  at  pleasure,  as 
Isuits  its  aim  ;  but  his  whole  life  testified  that  while 
|honoured  and  beloved  by  others  for  his  work's 
sake,  he  felt  bimself  an  unworthy  and  unprofitable 
iservant  of  his  Divine  Master.    Having  bought  the 
frruth,  he  was  firm  in  maintaining  it,  and  devoted 
imuch  of  his  time,  talents  and  means  to  its  ad- 
Ivancement;  yet  he  was  no  sectarian  or  dogmatist; 
ibuf,  clothed  with  christian  charity  and  forbearance, 
iwhile  he  stood  unflinchingly  for  the  right,  he 
[evinced  toward  those  who  differed  from  him,  a 
spirit  of  love  and  tenderness  which  not  only  sought 
to  convince  and  gather  them,  but  won  their  esteem, 
and  opened  their  hearts  to  receive  his  admonitions, 
and  listen  with  respect  and  deference  to  his  argu- 
inients.    His  aim  was  to  convince,  not  to  coerce  ; 
land  while  he  wished  a  candid  hearing  for  his  af- 
ifectionate  remonstrance,  his  entreaty,  or  his  argu- 
Imcnt,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  others 
had  a  similar  claim  on  him.    Steadfast  to  the  end, 
in  showing  forth  by  a  con.sistent  life  the  excellence 
of  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  the  religious 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  worthy  member,  he 
finished  his  course  in  peace,  and  with  a  lively  hope 
of  everlasting  life  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Lord, 
saying  a  little  before  his  death,  "  I  do  not  trust  in 
«  a  life  of  dedication,  but  in  the  Lord's  mercies." 

The  experience  of  such  a  man  speaks  in  autho- 
j.  ritative  language  to  survivors,  and  conveys  lessons 
af  instruction,  of  encouragement,  of  comfort,  or  of 
warning,  which  have  strong  claims  upon  our  seri- 
3ns  attention.    It  is  of  such  the  apostle  says, 
n  '  Whose  faith  follow — considering  the  end  of  their 
lb  lonver.-ation,  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
3ay,  and  forever."    Amid  all  the  discoveries  and 
^.  nventions  of  modern  times,  which  have  done  so 
DBuch  to  improve  the  civil,  social  and  material  con- 
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dition  of  mankind  ;  the  religion  of  the  gospel  re- 
mains unchanged  and  unchangeable,  having  its 
origin  in  Him,  "  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  nor 
shadow  of  turning."  Man  and  his  works  may  be 
altered  and  improved,  but  not  so  with  the  religion 
of  the  Saviour ;  it  is  a  finished  work,  perfect  and 
immutable.  This  fact  gives  additional  value  to  the 
experiences  of  those  who  have  been  its  bumble, 
sincere  and  faithful  subjects,  and  makes  them  way- 
marks,  which  will  be  useful  to  the  heavenward  tra- 
veller to  the  end  of  time. 

I  have  thought  it  might  be  interesting  as  well  as 
profitable,  to  bring  into  notice  some  of  the  events 
in  the  life  of  Henry  Hull ;  and  to  revive  his  nar- 
rative of  the  baptisms  and  exercises,  by  which  he 
was  gradually  prepared  to  receive  the  Lord's  gifts, 
as  well  as  the  successive  steps  in  his  spiritual  pro- 
gress, by  which  he  grew  from  the  state  of  a  child 
to  that  of  a  young  man,  and  a  strong  man  in 
Christ,  until- he  became  an  elder  worthy  of  double 
honour,  and  "a  pillar  in  the  church,  to  go  no  more 
out.  He  thus  prefaces  his  memorandums,  viz. : — 
I  have  from  my  early  youth  derived  satisfac- 
tion from  the  perusal  of  the  writings  of  religious 
persons,  wherein  their  experiences  of  the  tender 
dealings  of  the  Almighty  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  are 
described,  and  have  thereby  received  some  encour- 
agement to  submit  to  his  refining  power,  by  which 
I  have  been  brought  to  advocate  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, and  labour  for  the  promotion  of  Truth  and 
righteousness  in  the  earth.  And  having  found  this 
to  be  a  great  work,  and  the  preparation  therefor, 
an  humbling  operation,  I  feel  willing  to  transcribe 
some  memorandums  and  remarks,  written  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  also  to  record  some  occurrences 
from  recollection,  with  desires  that  the  reading  of 
them  may  encourage  others  to  pursue  the  path  in 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  walk,  and  to  feel  the 
same  tender  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  those  who 
may  come  after  them.  For  truly  no  earthly  enjoy- 
ment can  afford  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  which 
is  experienced  by  the  humble  follower  of  Jesus,  the 
Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world.  Their  life  and  peace  are  in  him,  and  tbey 
are  borne  up  above  the  billows  of  the  world  ;  their 
rejoicing  being  in  the  strength  and  consolation 
which  he  affords  by  his  living  virtue,  witnessing  the 
redemption  of  their  souls,  even  to  a  complete  over- 
coming, as  he,  their  blessed  Leader,  also  overcame. 
Whether  this  will  ever  be  my  happy  experience,  I 
know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  as  far  as  I  have 
followed  Him,  I  have  found  him  condescending  and 
just  in  his  commands;  and  if  I  am  finally  enabled 
to  triumph,  it  must  be  through  my  continuance  in 
the  highway  cast  up  for  the  redeemed  to  walk  in." 
He  thus  notices  his  parentage,  viz. : — 
"  I  was  born  at  or  near  Harrison's  Purchase,  in 
Westchester  county,  State  of  New  York,  the  16th 
of  Third  month,  176.5.  My  father  was  Tiddeman 
Hull,  son  of  John  Hull,  of  Conanicut,  Rhode  Is- 
land;  and  my  mother,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Franklin,  of  the  Purchase — all  of  whom 
were  respectable  members  of  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends.  My  paternal  grandfather  followed  the 
business  of  a  sea-captain,  for  a  livelihood,  as  did 
also  his  father,  who  had  the  training  of  Charles 
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Wager,  afterward,  Sir  Charles  Wager,  Vice  Ad- 
miral in  the  British  navy,  who  always  retained  an 
affectionate  regard  for  his  former  master,  offering 
to  promote  any  of  his  children  who  would  enter 
the  king's  service ;  but  my  grandfather  and  liis 
sons  preferred  pursuing  their  avocation,  consist- 
ently with  the  pacific  principles  which  they  pro- 
fessed." 

When  he  was  about  six  years  old,  his  father  re- 
moved into  the  city  of  New  York,  and  soon  after, 
being  at  a  meeting  for  divine  worship,  where  a 
woman  Friend  was  powerfully  engaged  in  the  min- 
istry, Henry's  mind  was  deeply  affected.  "Her 
words,"  says  he,  "made  an  impression  which  has 
never  been  effaced ;  and  often  has  it  revived  in 
my  remembrance,  and  been  of  use  to  me  in  my 
passage  through  time." 

"From  this  period  I  date  the  commencement  of 
my  religious  experiences,  being  then  probably  not 
more  than  seven  years  old  ;  and  though  my  views 
were  imperfect,  corresponding  to  my  childish  years, 
yet  desires  were  raised  in  my  heart  that  I  might  be 
better  than  some  I  saw,  who  spoke  bad  words  and 
behaved  naughtily.  I  loved  to  attend  religious 
meetings,  yet  dreaded  to  go  there  or  to  school,  as 
there  were  then  but  few  Friends  in  the  city,  and 
my  garb  distinguishing  me  as  one,  the  boys  in  the 
street  would  call  me  Quaker,  and  use  other  reviling 
language.  This  was  especially  the  case  when  the 
scholars  went  to  meeting  in  a  body,  walking  two 
and  two,  as  was  the  practice  at  William  Rickman's 
school,  where  I  attended. 

"  I  would  gladly  have  changed  my  dress,  but  my 
parents  would  not  indulge  me  in  it,  they  being 
concerned  to  keep  their  children  from  following  the 
vain  fashions  of  the  world.  This,  I  think,  was  the 
means  of  preserving  me  from  improper  associations 
and  some  idle  amusements,  which  might  have  been 
very  hurtful  to  me.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  clear 
of  the  company  of  all,  whose  example  was  injuri- 
ous, nor  of  indulging  myself  at  times  in  foolish 
and  extravagant  play ;  yet  I  was  considered  an 
orderly  boy,  both  by  my  elder  friends  and  my 
school-fellows.  One  of  the  latter  being  taken  sick, 
and  apprehending  he  would  not  recover,  told  his 
mother  as  she  was  watching  by  his  bed-side,  that 
if  he  was  as  good  a  boy  as  I,  he  should  not  be 
afraid  to  die.  This  being  reported  to  me,  I  was 
much  affected,  knowing  he  was  mistaken,  and  that 
I  was  not  so  good  as  he  thought  me,  but  I  resolved 
to  endeavour  to  do  better  for  the  future,  than  I 
had  done. 

"A  few  days  after  this,  as  I  was  passing  through 
the  street,  I  gave  way  to  some  noisy  and  improper 
conduct,  and  looking  behind  me,  I  saw  the  mother 
of  the  aforesaid  lad  near,  and  thought  she  observed 
my  foolish  conduct,  at  which  I  was  so  distressed, 
that  I  sought  a  place  of  retirement,  and  wept  bit- 
terly. I  mention  this  occurrence  of  my  childish 
days,  to  show  that  a  sense  of  propriety  of  conduct 
is  early  awakened  in  the  minds  of  children;  and 
if  parents  and  those  who  have  the  care  of  their 
tuition,  were  careful  to  cherish  this  feeling,  and 
lead  their  infant  minds  into  the  paths  of  piety  and 
virtue,  there  would  be  more  sons  and  daughters 
found  walking  therein.    A  neglect  of  this  religious 
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duty  leaves  tliem  exposed  to  the  force  of  tempta- 
tlou,  liable  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  iuflueiice  of 
evil  example  and  their  own  corrupt  inclination?, 
into  the  broad  way  that  leads  down  to  the  cham- 
bers of  death, — and  parents  are  thus  often  pierced 
through  with  many  sorrows." 

CTo  be  eoutinnedO 


Trade  Lies. 

It  is  a  vulgar  fallacy,  that  lies  are  only  lies  when 
spoken.  Some  persons  even  assume  that  lies  are 
not  lies  if  uttered  to  push  the  sale  of  merchandise 
— at  least,  that  they  are  only  "white  lies."  The 
essence  of  a  lie  consists  in  the  attempt  to  deceive — 
in  making  a  false  representation.  Whatever  be 
the  motive,  if  it  involves  deception,  it  is  a  breach 
of  the  moral  law. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  shopman  who 
asserts  that  a  print  will  wash,  when  he  knows  it 
will  not,  utters  a  deliberate  lie.  If  he  make  the 
assertion,  with  the  mental  reservation  that  "  all  the 
colours  will  vanish  under  the  process,"  it  is  still  a 
lie  ;  and,  even  if  he  is  doubtful  on  the  point,  it  is 
equally  so,  because  he  attempts  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  his  customer  that  may  be 
adverse  to  the  truth.  The  tickets,  with  minute 
fig-ures  and  hair  like  strokes,  too  often  exhibited 
in  windows — the  calling  prints  "  Hoyle's"  which 
are  not  Hoyle's,  and  flannels  "  real  Welsh"  which 
are  not  real  Welsh,  and  the  like,  are  lies  of  too  gross 
a  character  to  require  a  word  of  comment. 

Concealment  of  the  truth  comes  under  the  same 
category  of  lying.  The  publisher  who  appends 
critical  notices  of  reviewers  to  his  list  of  books, 
leaving  out  qualifying  passages,  lies.  So  does  the 
shopman  who  purposely  conceals  defects — the  ma- 
nufacturer who  sends  a  34  inch  cloth  for  what  is 
usually  36  inches  wide — and  the  shoemaker  who 
supplies  Northampton  made  for  "  bespoke"  boots. 

The  sale  of  adulterated  goods,  or  articles  with 
false  labels,  must  be  condemned  by  all  as  unadul- 
terated lying;  but  it  is  said  by  some  whose  moral 
perceptions  are  not  very  clear,  that  to  label  a  2U0 
yard  reel  of  cotton,  "  Warranted  300  yards,"  is 
not  wrong,  because  it  is  generally  understood  not 
to  measure  what  it  is  called.  Then  why  is  it  done  ? 
Why  not  label  it  200  yards,  which  is  the  truth  ? 
Simply  because  there  are  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand it,  and,  placing  reliance  on  the  dealers,  pur- 
chase it  for  what  it  is  called.  Lies  consist,  not  in 
the  verbal  utterance,  but  in  the  idea  they  are  in- 
tended to  convey.  The  footman,  who  says  that  his 
mistress  is  "  not  at  home,"  although  he  utters  a 
verbal  falsehood,  is  not  really  guilty  of  lying,  for 
it  is  a  mere  polite  form  of  expressing  her  wish  not 
to  be  seen,  and  is  recognized  in  high  life  as  such. 
It  is,  however,  an  immoral  custom,  as  it  familia- 
rizes the  servant  with  a  tampering  of  truth. 

It  is  possible  also  to  speak  a  verbal  truth  which 
is  substantially  a  lie.  Ilorrocks  is  an  eminent 
manufacturer  of  calicoes.  Another  man  of  the 
same  name  might  start  a  manufactory  of  similar 
goods,  but  of  an  inferior  quality  ;  and  the  trades- 
man who  assured  his  customer  that  a  roll  of  his 
calico  was  Uorrock's  make,  would  be  uttering  a 
lie  which  at  the  same  time  would  be  verbally  true, 
his  intention  being  to  impress  the  buyer  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  from  the  loom  of  the  famous  Ilor- 
rocks— the  Ilorrocks  par  cxcdLencc. 

Lies  may  be  acted  as  well  as  spoken.  The 
wearing  of  imitation  jewelry  is  a  lie ;  the  physician 
who  directs  his  servant  to  call  him  out  of  church 
in  the  middle  of  the  sermon,  acts  a  lie — so  does  the 
grocer  who  has  his  cart  emblazoned  with  his  name, 
driven  hither  and  thither — without  any  other  ob- 
jii't  than  to  lead  his  ucinhbours  to  imagine  he  is 
doing  a  large  trade — and  the  draper,  who  tickets 


goods  in  bis  window  at  fabulously  low  prices,  to 
induce  the  supposition  that  all  his  wares  are  sold 
at  similar  prices.  Indeed,  in  trade,  there  are  more 
lies  acted  than  spoken.  Placing  the  best  fruit  at 
the  top  of  the  basket — turning  in  the  dirty  end  of 
a  piece  of  goods — displaying  an  article  in  a  ficti- 
tious light — placing  packages  outside  the  door  ad- 
dressed with  aristocratic  names — and  a  thousand 
other  false  actions  which  might  be  cited,  are  all 
acted  violations  of  the  truth ;  and  although  they 
are  looked  upon  by  the  commercial  world  as  very 
venial  peccadillos,  are  really  as  much  lying  as  the 
most  deliberate  verbal  falsehoods ;  and  so  long  as 
this  systematic  deceptiveness  characterizes  the  Eng- 
lish tradesmen,  the  sneer  which  the  first  Napoleon 
threw  in  our  teeth,  that  we  were  a  "  nation  of  shop- 
keepers," possesses  a  sting  which,  without  that, 
would  be  indicative  of  our  greatest  national  glory 
— to  wit,  universal  national  industry. — Lilwalls 
[British)  Mercmdile  Circular. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Tliomas  Siiillitoe. 
Thomas  Shillitoe,  while  travelling  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  met  with  a  woman  at  Kiel,  with 
whom  he  had  the  following  conversation,  which, 
I  think,  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend  :" 

"  Third-day,  to  comply  with  the  request  of  an 
invalid,  I  ventured  to  make  her  and  her  husband 
a  visit ;  she  spoke  English  well ;  with  them  I  spent 
about  two  hours,  to  my  own,  and,  I  believe  their, 
satisfaction.  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  she  had 
previously  known  of  my  intention  of  coming  to 
Kiel,  and  as  such  had  been  storing  up  questions  to 
put  to  me  respecting  the  members  of  our  Society, 
Its  practices,  and  on  various  religious  subjects. 
Although,  in  my  present  state  of  bodily  health,  I 
felt  unequal  to  much  exertion  of  this  sort,  yet  so 
fully  convinced  was  I  of  the  purity  of  her  motives, 
that  I  knew  not  how  to  refuse  doing  my  best  to 
answer  her  inquiries.  In  many  respects,  the  in- 
formation she  had  received  respecting  our  princi- 
ples and  practices,  was  very  erroneous,  but  which 
tihe  acknowledged  I  had  been  enabled  to  clear  up 
to  her  satisfaction  ;  and  that  I  had  removed  from 
her  mind  sentiments  which  she  had  imbibed  unfa- 
vourable to  our  religious  Society ;  especially  an 
opinion  that  we  had  no  regular  ministers  amongst 
us.  On  returning  me  my  c  rtificates,  she  said,  she 
had  not  only  read  them  with  attention,  but  with 
pleasure,  being  fully  satisfied  that  these  reports  were 
not  correct,  and  in  observing  the  watcliful  care,  the 
society  exercises  over  its  ministers;  she  added, 
'  From  the  account  you  have  given  me  of  your  prin- 
ciples and  practices  as  a  society,  it  appears  to  me 
you  come  the  nearest  to  the  first  christians,  of  any 
I  have  heard  of  in  the  present  day;  but  when  I 
was  visiting  at  a  watering  place,  I  observed  the 
professors  of  the  established  religion,  who  called 
themselves  Protestants,  attended  pi  ay-houses,  d  ance- 
houses,  and  card-parties,  on  the  sabbath-day;  there 
was  also  a  settlement  of  some  who  called  them- 
selves Methodists  in  this  place,  who  protested 
against  tliese  practices  of  the  members  of  the  eeta- 
blishmeiit;  but  I  observed  these  Methodists  in- 
dulged themselves  in  eating  and  drinking  beyond 
what  I  consider  true  moderation  allows,  also  in 
dressing  themselves,  having  their  houses  furnished, 
and  conducting  themselves  in  other  respects  like  the 
peoj^le  of  the  world,  aiming  at  great  business  to  get 
riches.  I  also  met  witii  some  Ilonian  Catholics, 
who  appeared  to  think  much  of  themselves,  because 
of  their  abstinence  and  fasting  on  certain  occasions. 
As  I  am  persuaded  you  will  give  me  an  honest  re- 
l)ly,  pray  tell  ine  how  is  it  with  your  So(;iety  in 
the.sc  respects.    Do  they  make  great  entertain- 


ments, having  many  dishes  on  their  tables  ?  Are 
their  houses  furnished  after  the  manner  of  the 
world?  Do  they  love  to  get  money  to  keep  if! 
Are  they  covetous,  and  do  not  distribute  according 
to  their  means,  to  those  who  have  need  ?' 

"  I  felt  myself  brought  into  a  great  strait,  as  my 
inquirer  looked  for  an  honest  answer  to  her  plair 
questions,  and  for  the  moment  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  awful  silence.  I  however  replied,  '  I  hope 
I  am  safe  in  saying  we  still  have  preserved  amongst 
us,  as  a  religious  Society,  those  of  whom  it  may  be 
said,  they  are  endeavouring  to  be  found  walking  ii 
the  path  of  true  self-denial  and  the  daily  cross,  ir 
these  and  every  other  respects ;  yet  there  are  othen 
amongst  us,  who  are  sorrowfully  departing  fron 
the  law  and  those  testimonies  which  we  are  callec 
upon  to  hold  up  to  the  world.'  To  which  she 
again  queried,  '  Are  these  departures  mostly  witl 
those  who  have  joined  your  Society  by  what  yoi 
call  convincement,  or  such  as  were  born  members? 
I  did  not  feel  myself  under  dilEculty  in  making  \ 
reply,  as  it  is  obvious  this  departure  is  to  be  founc 
among.-t  those  who  have  had  a  birth-right :  thi; 
matter  being  so  far  set  at  rest,  another  query  wa 
brought  forward  more  difiicult  for  me  to  clear  u] 
to  her  full  satisfaction  :  '  But  what  does  your  So 
ciety  do  with  those  who  live,  and  furnish  thei; 
houses,  and  dress  after  the  manner  of  the  world| 
and  those  who  aim  at  doing  great  business  to  ge 
rich  because  they  are  covetous?  Do  your  meet 
ings  for  discipline,  as  you  call  them,  disown  such 
which  you  say  is  the  case  with  other  disorderb 
members ;  for  such  I  consider  them  according  ti 
the  account  you  have  given  me  of  what  your  prin 
ciples  are,  and,  if  lived  up  to,  will  lead  to  the  prac 
tice  of.'  It  was  trying  to  me  to  converse  so  lon< 
together,  and  I  was  obliged  to  return  home,  hav 
ing  done  my  best  to  satisfy  her  inquiring  mind 
but  as  her  store  of  inquiry  was  not  yet  exhausted 
she  engaged  my  company  for  the  next  day." 


Rnpid  Increase. — Mr.  Gallatin,  after  the  mos 
careful  researches,  makes  the  whole  number  o 
slaves  imported  into  the  United  States  up  to  th 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  1805,  not  to  ex 
ceed  300,000,  and  —  Gary,  including  Louisian 
states  it  at  330,000.  In  the  year  1790,  the  firs 
census  took  place  : 

1700 — The  slave  population  then  num- 
bered        ....  697,69 
"      Free  coloured     .        .  . 

Autrrc^-ate  of  African  extraction 
1800 — Second  census  gives  slave  popu- 
lation .... 


59,51 


757,20 


"      Free  coloured 


896,84 


Total    1,006,92 

1850 — Last  census  the  number  of  slaves 
was  ..... 

"      Free  coloured     .       .       .  428,63 


2,204,08 


Whole  number     ....  2,633,72 
It  is  estimated,  that  the  census  of  1860  will  nc 
give  less  than  4,500,000  for  the  coloured  jiopul 
tion  of  the  United  States — an  increase  pertect 
unknown  in  the  history  of  the  race. 


An  En.'^lisli  Mistake. — A  very  unfounded  notio 
prevails  in  England  that  in  the  New  World,  bri 
liant  hues  of  the  bird  take  the  place  of  the  power  < 
song.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  from  Wi 
sou's  American  Ornithology,  that  the  America 
song  birds  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  tho? 
of  Europe,  and  many  of  them  superior  to  the  mo; 
celebrated  sonyisters  of  the  old  world. 
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'  Troni  Chambers'  Jourua,!. 

A  Bottle  Department 

t' 

In  the  month  of  May,  1859,  a  South  Austra 
lian  fisherman  saw  a  bottle  washed  on  shore  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Murray.  He  picked  it  up, 
and  found  it  quite  incrusted  with  small  shells.  (Ju 
opening  the  bottle,  a  piece  of  paper  appeared,  on 
which  a  few  words  were  written,  to  the  effect  that 
the  writer  was  on  board  a  ship  coming  from  Liver- 
pool ;  that  on  the  4th  of  May,  1857,  the  ship  was 
near  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands ;  that  the  paper, 
enclosed  in  a  bottle,  was  about  to  be  cast  into  the 
sea  ;  and  that  the  finder  of  the  paper,  whoever  he 
might  be,  was  requested  to  send  it  to  the  writer's 
brother  at  Sheffield. 

Let  us  make  the  singular  voyage  of  this  paper, 
the  text  for  a  brief  discourse. 

That  light,  solid  bodies,  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  will  move  hither  and  thither  by  the 
action  of  ebb  and  flood  tide,  we  all  know;  that  a 
strong  wind  will  have  the  same  effect,  irrespective 
of  tide,  we  also  know;  and  sailors  know,  if  lands- 
men do  not,  that  there  are  moving  currents  in  the 
ocean,  independent  both  of  winds  and  tides.  But 
it  is  not  known,  until  after  long-continued  and 
carefully  made  observations,  what  is  the  average 
amount  and  direction  of  movement  at  any  particu- 
lar place.  In  all  probability,  he  was  no  very  pro- 
found philosopher  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
testing  this  matter  by  watching  floating  bodies  on 
^  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it  was  rather  the  man- 
'  ner  of  realizing  the  idea,  than  the  idea  itself,  that 
deserves  notice.  A  glass  bottle,  or  a  metal  vessel 
shaped  like  a  bottle,  will  sink  in  water  if  left  open, 
because  the  specific  gravity  of  glass  and  metal  is 
greater  than  that  of  water  ;  but  if  the  bottle  be 


securely  corked  and  sealed,  it  will  float,  on  account 
of  the  interior  being  filled  with  air  instead  of  water. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  passenger,  on  the  way  to 
Australia,  throws  such  a  bottle  overboard  :  unless 
it  strikes  against  a  rock,  it  may  float  about  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  But  how  is  the  thrower  ever 
to  know  whither  the  bottle  will  float,  or  on  what 
shore  it  may  be  thrown?  "  Well,"  says  some  in- 
genious individual,  whose  name  has  not  been  handed 
down  to  posterity,  "  let  us  write  a  few  words  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  requesting  the  finder  of  the  bottle 
to  send  the  paper  to  some  particular  address.' 
The  right  plan  is  hit  upon.  If  the  finder  be  good 
natured  enough  to  respond  to  the  appeal,  and, 
moreover,  make  a  record  of  the  when  and  the 
where  of  the  finding,  he  may  render  it  certain  that 
the  bottle  has  performed  a  long  and  curious  voyage, 
although  the  details  of  the  voyage  are  yet  unknown 
Thus  the  Australian  fisherman  picked  up  a  bottle 
which  had  for  two  years  been  knocking  about  the 
ocean,  and  must,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
travelled  many  thousand  miles,  let  its  course  have 
been  what  it  might. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  it  occurred  to  Commander 
Becher  that  the  Nautical  Magazine  might  be  made 
the  vehicle  for  a  systematic  record  of  these  interest 
ing  bottle-voyages.  For  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  previously,  the  newspapers  had  occasional 
paragraphs  to  the  effect  that  a  bottle  had  been 
picked  up,"  containing  such  and  such  items  of 
information;  and  the  question  arose,  whether  these 
records,  coljected  and  tabulated,  might  not  in 
•time  give  useful  information  concerning  the  cur- 
rents, tides,  and  winds  of  the  ocean.  Each  re- 
cord, it  is  true,  is  subject  to  possible  calamities 
numerous  and  varied.  If  the  bottle  be  not  well 
corked  and  sealed,  water  will  enter,  and  bottle  and 
paper  will  go  to  the  bottom.  If  it  strikes  against 
a  rock,  its  fate  is  equally  disastrous.  If  it  float; 
to  some  shore,  it  may  be  at  a  spot  where  it  escapes 
human  observation  for  a  year  or  more,  or  even 


forever.  If  it  be  really  picked  up  and  opened,  the 
contents  may  be  unreadable  by  the  finder;  or  he 
may  not  care  about  it ;  or  he  may  be  too  poor  or 
too  ignorant  to  forward  the  paper  to  the  required 
destination.  Any  one  of  these  contingencies  may 
happen.  Still,  good  may  result  from  a  collecting 
of  those  papers  which  do  come  safety  to  band, 
even  if  they  be  only  one  in  a  hundred.  So  Com- 
mander Becher  thought,  and  he  carried  out  his 
plan  in  an  ingenious  manner.  In  order  to  keep 
his  plan  within  practicable  limits  at  first,  he  con- 
fined his  attention  to  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  He  laid  down  a  chart  on  Mercator's  pro- 
jection, extending  from  six  degrees  south  latitude 
to  sixty-three  degrees  north  latitude ;  and  from 
the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  east,  to 
those  of  North  and  South  America  on  the  west. 
This  chart  he  caused  to  be  engraved,  to  the  size  of 
about  eighteen  inches  by  twelve.  On  it  he  laid 
down  a  sort  of  history  of  every  bottle-voyage  of 
which  authentic  information  had  come  to  hand. 
He  made  a  black  spot  to  denote  the  place  of  the 
hip  when  the  bottle  was  thrown  into  the  sea ;  an- 
other spot  to  denote  the  place  where  the  bottle  was 
picked  up ;  and  a  straight  line  connecting  the  two. 
He  would  of  course  have  preferred  to  trace  the 
crooked  route — often,  doubtless,  a  very  crooked 
route — which  the  bottle  had  really  followed ;  but 
this  was  precisely  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  he 
id  not  possess,  and  which,  indeed,  was  the  very 
problem  to  be  ultimately  solved.  One  hundred 
and  nineteen  bottles  had  their  voyages  and  travels 
put  into  print  in  this  way.  Very  curious  it  is  to 
see  the  lines  of  route  as  thus  marked  out.  Some — 
et  the  actual  course  have  been  what  they  may — 
display  a  tendency  from  ea-t  to  west;  others  as 
decided  a  leaning  from  west  to  east ;  and  each  is 
a  member  of  a  group  pretty  constant  in  its  travel- 
ing characteristics.  For  instance,  most  of  those 
which  were  thrown  into  the  sea  near  the  north- 
west coast  of  Africa  were,  if  found  at  all,  discovered 
on  the  shores  of  some  or  other  among  the  West 
India  Islands.  If  set  afloat  anywhere  on  the  route 
between  England  and  New  York,  they  have  a  ten 
dency  to  effect  a  landing  about  the  Scilly  Islands, 
or  on  the  Cornwall  or  Devon  coasts.  If  our  arctic 
explorers  launched  a  bottle  when  about  to  enter 
the  stormy  seas  of  Greenland,  there  was  a  fair 
chance  that  it  would  land  somewhere  on  the 
Orkneys  or  the  Hebrides  ;  on  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  bottles  appear  to  have  made  most  eccentric 
voyages ;  and  it  was  evident  that  much  had  yet  to 
be  learned,  before  the  varying  effects  of  currents, 
tides,  and  winds  could  be  known. 

This  bottle- chart  attracted  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention among  nautical  men.  It  was  rendered 
more  useful  by  several  pages  of  appended  text 
giving  the  chief  particulars  of  each  bottle-voyage — 
such  as  the  name  of  the  ship,  the  signature  of  the 
person  who  cast  the  bottle  into  the  sea,  the  date, 
the  latitude  and  longitude,  the  place  where,  and 
the  time  when,  the  bottle  was  picked  up,  and  the 
interval  which  had  elapsed  between  the  immersion 
and  the  finding  of  the  bottle.  A  correspondence, 
which  followed  the  publication  of  the  chart,  ren- 
dered evident  the  fact,  that  large  numbers  of  these 
erratic  bottles  are  always  floating  about,  having  a 
much  greater  chance  of  being  lost  altogether  than 
of  ever  coming  to  hand.  A  surgeon  on  board  an 
Indiaman  stated  that  he  threw  bottles  overboard 
every  day  during  the  voyage,  each  bottle  contain- 
ing a  paper  with  a  memorandum  such  as  those 
above  averted  to ;  so  far  as  he  knew,  very  few  of 
those  bottles  reached  the  hands  of  persons  who 
took  any  farther  interest  in  the  matter.  Some- 
times the  bottle,  or  its  paper,  had  much  to  go 
through,  before  the  wishes  of  the  writer  could  be 


fulfilled.  In  one  instance,  the  commander  of  the 
Chanticleer  threw  a  bottle  overboard  in  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  it  was  picked  up  by  a  peasant  on  the  coast  of 
Spain  four  months  afterwards ;  he  kept  it  two 
months,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  matter ; 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  more  intelligent  Spa- 
niard, who  sent  it  to  the  British  consul  at  Corunna, 
by  whom  it  was  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the 
admiralty.  Sometimes  the  object  of  the  writer 
was  evidently  a  useful  one — that  of  contributing 
his  mite  towards  a  history  of  the  winds  and  waves ; 
while  others  displayed  mere  vanity  and  waggery, 
the  paper  being  filled  with  odd  scraps  of  verses  and 
jokes.  If  there  was  a  request  that  the  paper 
hould  be  sent  to  the  admiralty,  foreign  officials 
displayed  readiness  in  complying  with  the  request; 
and  even  if  the  parties  concerned  were  only  moving 
n  private  life,  the  same  thing  was  often  courteously 
done.  Thus,  a  bottle  was  picked  up  on  the  French 
coast,  near  Bayonne,  which  had  been  thrown  into 
the  sea  nine  months  before,  by  a  passenger  on 
board  the  merchant-ship  Lady  Louisa.  The  writ- 
ing within  directed  that  the  paper  should  be  sent 
to  the  passenger's  brother,  to  a  particular  address 
at  Woolwich  ;  and  after  passing  through  many 
hands,  the  paper  was  transmitted  by  the  minister 
of  marine  as  directed. 

The  Nautical  Magazine  became  a  recognized 
treasury  for  narratives  of  these  bottle- voyages ; 
and  the  number  increased  so  fast,  that  Commander 
Becher  deemed  it  desirable  to  revise  in  1852  the 
chart  which  he  had  prepared  in  1843.  He  added 
sixty-two  to  the  former  number,  and  rendered  his 
chart  a  much  moi'e  fully  occupied  piece  of  paper 
than  before.  Again  did  the  contributions  accumu- 
ate,  and  again  was  the  engraver  set  to  work  ;  for 
in  1856,  Commander  (now  Captain)  Becher  caused 
a  third  edition  of  the  chart  to  be  prepared.  A 
Mediterranean  series  was  also  commenced  in  1853, 
and  beo-inninjis  have  been  made  for  an  Indian  and 
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Pacific  series ;  but  for  a  long  time  to  come  the 
Atlantic  will  be  the  chief  scene  of  bottle-voyaging, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  ships  that  are  always 
crossing  it. 

(To  be  concludedO 

Let  us  take  heed  we  do  not  sometimes  call  that 
zeal  for  God  and  his  gospel,  which  is  nothing  else 
but  our  own  tempestuous  and  stormy  passion.  True 
zeal  is  a  sweet,  heavenly,  and  gentle  flame,  which 
maketh  us  active  for  God,  but  always  within  the 
sphere  of  love.  It  never  calls  for  fire  from  hea- 
ven to  consume  those  that  differ  a  little  from  us  in 
their  apprehensions.  True  zeal  is  a  loving  thing, 
and  makes  us  always  active  to  edification,  and  not 
to  destruction.  If  we  keep  the  fire  of  zeal  within 
the  chimney,  in  its  own  proper  place,  it  never  doth 
any  hurt,  it  only  warmeth,  quickeneth,  and  eu- 
liveneth  us;  but  if  once  we  let  it  break  out,  and 
catch  bold  of  the  (hatch  of  our  flesh,  and  kindle 
our  corrupt  nature,  and  set  the  house  of  our  body 
on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  zeal — it  is  no  heavenly  fire 
— it  is  a  most  destructive  and  devouring  thing. 


A  Jug  an  Emblem  of  the  Human  Heart. — 
The  jug  is  a  most  singular  utensil.  A  pail,  tumbler 
or  decanter,  may  be  rinsed,  and  you  may  satisfy 
yourself  by  optical  proof  that  it  is  clean  :  but  the 
jug  has  a  little  hole  in  the  top,  and  the  interior  is 
all  darkness.  No  eye  penetrates  it — no  hand 
moves  over  the  surface.  You  can  clean  it  only  by 
putting  in  water,  shaking  it  up  and  pouring  it  out. 
If  the  water  comes  out  clean,  you  judge  you  have 
succeeded  in  cleaning  the  jug,  and  vice  versa. 
Hence  the  jug  is  like  the  human  heart.  No  mortal 
eye  can  look  into  its  recesses,  and  you  can  only 
judge  of  its  purity  by  what  comes  out  of  it. 
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For  "  The  Frieud." 

BIOGEAPUICAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  otlier  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Coutiuued  from  page  30.) 
JOSHUA  BROWN. 

Joshua  Brown  being  once  more  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  humbleness  of  heart  to  serve  his  God  and 
Saviour  faithfully,  soon  manifested  such  consistency 
of  conduct  and  religious  stability,  as  to  justify  his 
friends  in  placing  him  on  the  most  important  ap- 
pointments in  religious  meetings.  On  the  16th  day 
of  the  Fourth  month,  1744,  he  was  appointed  with 
John  Churchman  and  others,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
families  of  the  Monthly  Meeting.  This  committee 
stood  under  appointment  for  more  than  three  years 
visiting  as  occasion  st^emed  rightly  to  open  for  it 
Joshua  says,  "  I  visited  Friends'  families  pretty 
generally.  It  was  a  time  of  some  improvement  to 
me,  and  I  was  sometimes  concerned  to  speak  a  few 
words  in  the  families,  in  great  fear  and  dread."  A 
report  of  the  labours  of  the  committee  was  made 
to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  Ninth  mouth  16th,  1747. 
Joshua  says,  "  Soon  after  this,  I  was  concerned  to 
appear  in  public  meetings  with  a  few  words,  in 
great  humility  of  mind.  About  the  same  time 
several  others  appeared  in  like  manner.  It  seemed 
a  time  of  favour  to  us  in  East  Nottingham  Meet 
ing.  I  continued  to  speak  a  few  words  in  public 
meetings,  though  I  thought  I  made  slow  progress. 
In  the  Tenth  month,  1752,  I  was  again  appointed 
with  others  on  a  visit  to  Friends  belonging  to  East 
Nottingham.  1  attended  to  [the  appointment],  and 
went  through,  to  a  good  degree  of  satisfaction." 

On  the  18th  day  of  the  Third  month,  1753,  as 
he  sat  in  meeting,  his  mind  was  baptized  into  the 
low  condition  of  things  amongst  them,  and  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  church  militant,  and  in  a  sense 
of  the  power  and  subti'ty  of  the  unwearied  enemy 
of  righteousness,  he  felt  constrained  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

"  Gracious  God,  thy  penetrating  eye  beholdeth 
the  many  snares  the  adversary  hath  laid  to  bring 
thy  spiritual  Israel  to  naught.  Grant,  0  God ! 
that  we  may  often  sit  at  the  gate  of  thy  presence, 
as  Mordecai  of  old  did  at  the  king's  gate,  in  humi- 
lity  of  mind,  waiting  for  admittance  before  thee, 
that  we  may  entreat  for  preservation.  That  so  in 
the  strength  of  thy  might,  we  may  defeat  the  coun- 
sels of  the  evil  one,  who,  like  proud  Haman  of  old, 
hath  sought  the  downfal  of  thy  spiritual  Israel. 
Grant  that  those  who  are  sleeping  as  in  their 
palaces,  like  Queen  Esther,  thinking  themselves 
in  safety  therein,  may  be  awakened  from  their 
lethargic  drowsiness,  and  become  petitioners  for 
their  own,  and  our,  preservation  ;  so  that  we,  being 
heard  of  thee,  and  preserved  by  thy  power,  may, 
as  the  Jews  of  old,  ascribe  thanksgiving,  and  ho- 
nour, might,  majesty,  and  dominion  unto  thee; 
to  whom  be  it  rendered  now  and  forevermore. 
Amen !" 

"Having  felt  a  draft  of  love  to  visit  Friends 
settled  about  Hopewell,  in  "V^irginia,  and  having  the 
approbation  of  the  jMonthly  Meeting  I  belonged  to, 
1  set  out  the  18th  day  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
175G,  from  my  house,  in  West  Nottingham,  and 
rode  to  Sadsbury  week-day  meeting.  1  went  that 
night,  and  lodged  with  Joseph  Haines,  a  Dutch- 
man, who  had  married  a  kinswoman  of  mine.  On 
the  I'Jth,  went  to  Lampeter  week-day  meeting,  and 
s.it  with  Friends  mostly  in  silence.*  Ilode  from 
Lampeter  to  Isaac  Whitelock's,  in  Lancaster-town, 
where  I  remained  all  Fir.-^t-day,  the  21st,  when  I 


■*  Ills  rough  miuule;  say,  "Forthe  most  part,  jir, ach- 
ed silence." 


attended  meeting  there,  which  was  to  some  satis- 
faction. Here,  Thomas  Carleton  met  me.  We  had 
a  solid  [religious]  opportunity  in  Isaac  Whitelock's 
family,  several  other  Friends  being  present,  after 
which  we  left  Friends  of  Lancaster  in  much  affec- 
tion, Thomas  and  I  travelling  on  towards  New- 
berry, in  York  county.  That  night  we  lodged  at 
a  tavern,  and  on  Second-day,  the  22d,  we  had  a 
meeting  among  Friends  at  Newberry.  From  thence 
we  rode  to  Thomas  Heald's,  and  lodged.  On  the 
23d,  we  had  a  meeting  at  Warrington,  which  was 
satisfactory.  We  called  at  William  Garretson's 
dined,  and  had  a  comfortable  sitting  in  his  family. 
From  thence  we  rode  to  Alexander  Underwood's, 
and  lodged.  On  the  24th,  we  had  a  meeting  at 
Huntington,  from  which  we  rode  to  Jacob  Beal's, 
and  lodt;ed.  On  the  25th,  we  had  a  meeting  at 
Monallen  to  some  satisfaction,  and  dined  at  John 
Mickle's.  That  night  we  rode  to  John  Bveritt's, 
and,  on  the  26th,  had  a  meeting  there,  in  which 
we  witnessed  the  Master's  kindness.  From  thence 
we  rode  to  Ilichard  Kiehardson's,  near  Monaquacy, 
in  Maryland,  and,  on  the  27th,  had  a  meeting 
there,  in  which  we  had  some  service.  Here  we 
met  with  our  Friends,  Grace  Croasdale  and  Sarah 
Keery,  and  had  a  meeting  together.  They  were 
on  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  this  place,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Virginia.  We  rode  in  company  with 
them  to  Mary  Janney's,  in  Virginia,  where  we 
lodged.  On  the  28th,  we  had  a  meeting  at  Goose 
Creek,  in  which  we  were  favoured.  After  calling 
to  see  William  Hatcher,  we  went  and  lodged  at 
Jacob  Janney's.  On  the  29th,  we  had  a  meetin 
at  David  Potts'.  From  thence  we  crossed  the 
Shauandoah  river  to  the  house  of  John  Vestal 
Here  my  companion  and  self,  with  several  others 
who  had  accompanied  us,  lodged  on  the  floor,  the 
Friends  having  no  beds  for  us.*  On  the  30th,  we 
rode  to  Hopewell,  and  lodged  at  Isaac  Hollings 
worth's,  near  Winchester,  in  Virginia.  There  were 
here  seven  young  men,  who  had  been  brought  up 
out  of  old  Virginia,  by  militia  oflacers  under  Colo 
nel  George  Washington,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  six  months,  because  they  were 
not  free  to  bear  arms.  During  that  time  they  had 
suffered  much  threatening  and  hard  speeches,  and, 
on  one  or  more  occasions,  had  been  taken  out  to 
be  whipped.  This  was  not  however  done.  The 
great  Master  had  preserved  them  in  faithfulness, 
and  they  had  thereby  gained  the  favour  of  the 
officers,  so  that  thoy  had  allowed  them  to  live  [the 
latter  part]  of  their  six  mouths  amongst  their 
friends.  The  time  that  they  had  been  condemned 
for,  was  now  out,  and  they  requested  me  and  my 
companion  to  go  with  them  [Twelfth  mo.  1st]  to 
see  if  Colonel  Washington  would  discharge  them 
We  readily  granted  the  request.  Their  steadiness 
and  innocent  behaviour  had  gained  the  favour  of 
the  chief  officer,  so  that  he  was  very  pleasant,  and 
discharged  them.  This  is  great  encouragement  for 
any  who  may  meet  with  the  like  trials,  to  stand 
faithful,  and  bear  a  steady  testimony  to  the  peace- 
able doctrine  of  Christ,  which,  I  believe,  will,  in 
the  Lord's  time,  be  more  generally  exalted. 

"  On  the  2d  day  of  the  Twelfth  month,  we  had 
a  meeting  at  Hopewell,  and  after  it,  rode  in  com- 
pany with  Martha  Mendenhall  and  a  young  wo- 
man named  Elizabeth  Walker,  to  John  Menden- 
hall's.  He  had  at  that  time  a  fort  built  about  his 
house,  it  being  in  the  time  of  the  Indian  war.  As 
we  came  from  Hopewell,  we  had  ridden  by  places 
where  the  Indians  had  burnt  some  houses.  We 


expected  we  must  lodge  in  a  fort,  or  lie  in  the 
woods.  My  mind  was  much  distressed  about  it, 
and  I  thought  I  could  much  more  freely  lodge  in 
the  woods,  than  in  the  fort.  When  we  came  tc 
John  Mendenhall's  house,  we  met  Samuel  Stroud 
coming  out  of  the  fort.  He  had  been  carrying 
some  people's  goods  there  for  safety.  He  invited 
us  to  go  and  lodge  in  his  house,  which  offer  we 
readily  accepted,  and  went,  hoping  it  might  be  bet- 
ter than  lodging  in  a  fort.  When  we  came  there 
we  found  a  woman  and  many  children,  in  a  lone- 
some, distressed  condition.  I  had  the  same  feel- 
ing of  distress,  as  I  had  had  before.  Although  w( 
were  not  in  a  fort,  we  were  at  a  fort-builder's 
house,  who  had  carried  most  of  his  goods  to  th( 
above-mentioned  fort  for  safety.  After  some  time 
we  went  to  bed,  but  my  mind  was  so  afflicted  anc 
distressed  that  I  did  not  sleep  any  that  night.  Ii 
the  morning  we  had  a  sitting  in  the  family,  and  ; 
feeling  of  their  situation,  which  was  very  afflicting 
They  with  others  had  dependence  on  the  arm  o 
flesh  to  support  them,  and  had  in  some  sort,  let 
that  holy  arm  of  Power,  which  ought  to  be  on 
dependence.  We  v/ent  back  to  John  Mendenhall's 
and  thought  to  have  had  a  sitting  with  him  and  hi 
wife.  We  did  join  and  sat  down  with  them;  bu 
oh,  the  darkness  that  seemed  about  them ;  dark 
ness  that  might  be  felt.  As  it  had  the  name  of 
fort,  many  soldiers  were  there  gathered,  drinkin|! 
and  behaving  very  rudely  and  wickedly.  We  callei 
him  and  wife  out  of  doors,  and  had  something  t 
say  to  them.    We  then  left  them,  and  rode  abou 


*  His  origiuul  minutes  say,  "They  wore  very  kind,  but 
had  no  bod  for  us  lo  lie  upon.  Sotne  jiurl  of  the  nifrlit  \vc 
k)di:cd  ill  llie  fodder  house,  and  tlip  rest,  by  tlie  tiio- 
sidi".  We  slept  but  little;  but  ihrou^^h  mercy,  caught 
no  cold,  aud  went  cheerfully  on  the  nest  day.'' 


twenty-seven  miles  to  Isaac  HoUingsworth's,  an( 
edged." 

(To  be  continued.J 


The  Great  Metropolis — London  now  covers  121 1 
square  miles,  having  increased  three-fold  since  th 
year  1800;  and  bricks  and  mortar  still  invad 
and  capture  the  green  fields.  The  population 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Registrar  General 
augments  at  the  rate  of  about  one  thousand  pe 
week,  half  by  birth  and  half  by  immigration.  Not 
withstanding  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  metropolis 
it  is  recorded  in  the  report  of  the  Registrar  Gene 
ral,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  "  one  in  six  of  thosi 
who  leave  the  world,  die  in  one  of  the  public  insti 
tutions — a  work  house,  hospital,  asylum  or  prison 
Nearly  one  in  eleven  of  the  deaths,  is  in  a  worki 
house."  This  shows  that  poverty  lollows  close  a, 
the  heels  of  wealth,  and  fastens  on  the  multitudi 
with  relentless  grasp.  Every  sixth  person  dies  i  ! 
pauper  or  a  criminal!  Can  this  be  said  of  an; 
other  city  on  the  globe  ?  And  how  great  a  nuui 
ber  there  must  be  who  barely  manage  to  escapi 
this  fate.  The  severe  competition  for  subsistenci 
and  wealth  which  characterizes  Loudon  life,  is  i 
terrible  ordeal  for  any  human  being  to  pass  through 
and  thousands  fail  in  the  attempt,  crushed  beneatl 
the  golden  Juggernaut.  It  is  now  notorious,  say; 
a  London  paper,  that  in  the  large  establishment 
where  some  hundreds  of  assistants  are  employed 
the  great  majority  ot  them  are  broken  down  trades 
men,  crushed  by  the  competition  of  capital.  Evei 
these  occupations  are  obtained  with  difficulty,  anc 
the  less  fortunate,  gradually  sink  lower  and  lowe 
iu  the  scale,  till  they  are  driven  into  the  public  in 
stitutions,  where  they  meet  an  untimely  death 
The  list  is  further  swelled  by  that  numerous  class 
who,  born  in  a  respectable  sphere  aud  well  educa 
ted,  sink  into  degradation  trom  the  sheer  love  o 
display,  and  the  vanity  of  living  beyond  their  means 
It  is  on  record,  that  out  of  8000  convicts  who  hav( 
passed  their  probation  iu  Pentonville,  1000  fel 
through  this  wretched  vice,  and  it  is  added  tha 
most  of  this  number  were  "originally  respectabh 
in  more  than  ordinary  degree." — Ledger. 
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liberian  Exploratiens. 
.  In  the  development  of  traits  which  contribute  to 
national  greatness,  the  young  Kepublic  of  Liberia 
has  manifested  several,  which  have  proved  emi- 
nently significant  and  useful.  Recent  intelligence 
from  that  prosperous  and  progressive  common- 
wealth has  furnished  the  reports  of  the  explora- 
tions of  James  L.  Sims,  who  has  returned  from  a 
journey  into  the  interior  east  of  Liberia,  far  beyond 
her  territorial  and  political  jurisdictions.  He  rep- 
resents the  country  as  beautiful  and  productive ; 
the  climate  refreshing  and  salubrious ;  the  soil  as 
rich  and  unsurpassed,  and  the  natives  peaceful, 
happy  and  industrious. 

J.  L.  Sims  is  a  nativ^of  Virginia.  He  removed 
in  1852,  to  Liberia,  from  Manchester,  in  that  State. 
He  became  very  popular  in  Africa,  and  has  always 
been  noted  for  his  courtesy  and  intelligence.  At 
the  expiration  of  a  year's  residence  in  his  adopted 
laud — during  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business — he  returned  to  the  United  States.  The 
vessel  in  which  he  embarked,  was  wrecked,  but 
after  much  delay  and  trouble,  it  made  St.  Thomas, 
West  Indies,  whence  J.  L.  Sims  took  passage  in  a 
ship  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  then  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  to  Richmond. 

Having  settled  his  father's  estate — whose  death 
was  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  America — he  pur- 
chased a  stock  of  goods,  and  proceeded  to  Liberia, 
landing  in  July,  1854.  The  former  were  des- 
patched by  the  brig  Harp,  which  went  ashore  in 
front  of  Monrovia,  and  were  lost  or  much  damaged. 
They  were  not  insured,  and  his  means  were  thus 
nearly  all  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 

After  a  sojourn  at  Gape  Mount,  he  started  from 
Clay- Ashland,  one  of  the  Liberian  towns,  January, 
1858,  on  a  journey  into  the  interior,  accompanied 
by  twenty-seven  natives,  and  provided  with  articles 
calculated  to  enable  him  to  travel  among  the  abori- 
gines. He  succeeded  admirably  in  his  mission,  and 
returned  in  the  following  October,  in  good  health. 
He  is  now  in  the  service  of  Vice-President  Yates, 
havins:  charjie  of  one  of  his  farms  on  the  St. 
Paul's  river.  J.  L.  Sims  is  about  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  tall  and  thin,  and  a  dark-brown 
complexion. 

We  give  an  extract  from  his  journal.  It  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  his  entire  report,  and 
presents  the  character  of  the  tribes  and  country 
visited  by  him  : 

"  The  most  important  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
Liberia  are  the  Condors  or  King  Boatswains,  Bar- 
lains,  Bousas,  and  the  Mauni  people.  As  regards 
the  Condors,  owing  to  their  savage  and  warlike 
mode  of  life,  a  careless  observer  would,  without 
hesitation,  pronounce  them  to  be  ready  and  fit  only 
for  destruction.  But  I  am  of  a  difi"erent  opinion. 
They  are  a  powerful  tribe,  and  are  feared  and 
respected  for  hundreds  of  miles  around.  Their 
present  degradation  is  owing  to  the  avaricious 
character  of  some  of  their  chiefs  and  headmen. 
The  most  of  them  are  friendly  towards  the  Libe- 
rians,  and  embrace  every  opportunity  to  imitate 
civilized  habits ;  they  are  in  favour  of  the  Libe- 
rians  building  settlements  in  their  country,  and 
only  submit  to  the  rule  of  their  tyrannical  chiefs 
through  sheer  necessity.  Taking  all  things  in  con- 
sideration, it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Condors  will 
be  the  first  to  embrace  civilization. 

"  The  Birlains  are  decidedly  a  superior  tribe  to 
any  in  the  imiuediijte  vicinity  of  the  Republic. 
They  are  an  agricultural  people,  and  punish  idle- 
uess  as  a  crime.  Theft  is  a  capital  crime.  They, 
too,  are  anxious  for  an  American  settlement  to  be 
established  among  them  ;  and  that  a  settlement  in 
Barlain  could  not  fail  of  success,  is  incontestible, 
for  several  reasona.    1.  The  Barlains  and  other 


tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  are  in  favour  of  such 
a  scheme.  2.  The  soil  is  of  extra  fertility,  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  sugar-cane,  pepper,  gin- 
gei',  ground-peas,  and  unsurpassed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton.  3.  One-third,  if  not  more,  of  the 
forest  of  Barlain  consists  entirely  of  camwood.  4. 
Any  quantities  of  iron  may  be  purchased  at  the 
market-place  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  it 
might  be  made  a  special  article  of  trade,  and 
enough  might  be  purchased  with  ease,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  Republic,  at  least.  With  these  ad- 
va^  "^^ges,  I  think  the  settlers  would  soon  find  them- 
selves, in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 

"  The  Bousas  are  noted  for  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  cotton  raised  by  them,  which  is  woven  into 
cloth.  Cloth  is  the  only  article  of  trade  produced 
by  the  Bousas.  These  cloths  are  brought  from 
Bousa,  on  the  backs  of  slaves,  and  are  disposed  of 
for  calicoes,  guns,  powder,  salt,  etc.  This  is  an- 
other proof  of  the  advantages  an  American  settle- 
ment in  the  interior  would  have ;  for  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  the  Bousas  would  prefer  going 
to  the  trouble  of  converting  their  eotton  into  cloth, 
carrying  it  to  the  beach,  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred miles,  when,  if  there  was  an  American  set- 
tlement in  Barlain,  they  could  carry  their  cotton 
to  the  settlement,  and  dispose  of  it  for  the  same 
articles  ;  and,  besides,  this  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  them  to  enter  into  the  raising  of  cotton  on 
a  larger  scale.  We  have  no  conception  of  the 
amount  of  cotton  that  could  be  purchased  in  Bousa 
in  one  year.  The  longest  tobacco  I  have  ever  seen 
I  saw  at  Souloang.  And  as  very  good  tobacco  has 
been  produced  on  the  St.  Paul's  river,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  as  good  tobacco  as  any  in  the  world 
may  be  raised  in  the  interior. 

"  The  Mauni  kingdom  is  situated  about  one  hun 
dred  miles  interior  of  Barlain ;  I  made  special  in 
quiries  about  this  place  from  persons  living  there, 
and  others  who  had  visited  it.  Musa-du  is  the 
capital ;  the  present  king  is  named  Vai-Mami  or 
Vey-Mami.  Musa-du  is  said  to  be  a  city  several 
miles  in  circumference.  A  Veyman  who  had  visited 
both  Musa-du  and  Timbu,  the  capital  of  Futa,  said 
that  Musa-du  was  the  largest.  The  Mauni  peop'e 
raise  a  great  many  horses  and  cattle,  which  they 
bring  down  to  Barlain  for  sale.  There  are  no  trees 
in  Manui ;  the  whole  country  is  prairie ;  for  fire- 
wood the  people  have  to  substitute  cow-dung,  and 
a  kind  of  moss  which  grows  abundantly  in  that 
country." 

"As  regards  the  religious  and  moral  character 
of  the  interior  natives,  it  is  useless  to  comment. 
However,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks.  About  one- 
third  of  the  population  living  within  five  hundred 
miles  of  the  coast,  are  Mohammedans,  and  one- 
half  of  that  number  are  hypocrites ;  the  rest  are 


thren  of  the  Caucasian  ;  and  that  there  are  white 
men  in  America  and  Europe,  who  can  do  things 
with  as  much  brutal  apathy  as  the  blackest  and 
most  woolly-headed  negro  that  ever  sweltered 
beneath  the  burning  rays  of  an  African  sun." — 
Ledger. 


Pagans,  all  of  whom,  however,  have  some  idea  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  whose  dwelling  place  is  known 
to  Himself  alone;  and  whose  anger,  when  kindled, 
may  be  appeased  by  sacrifices,  the  shedding  of 
blood,  the  juice  of  kota  nuts,  and  penitence;  and 
whose  vicegerents  or  representatives  are  the  gree- 
gree  men.  All  this  is  well  known  to  most  people, 
i'he  morals  of  the  interior  natives  are  far  superior 
to  those  of  the  natives  living  near  the  beach,  who 
have  had  intercourse  with  foreigners. 

"In  regard  to  the  social  intercourse  and  the 
every-day  habits  and  customs  of  the  African,  I 
believe  the  whole  continent  to  be  synonymous. 
From  the  information  given  of  the  moral  character, 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Africa, 
by  travellers  and  traders,  an  unprejudiced  person 
can  but  allow  that  Africa  is  Africa  all  over — 
Moors,  Arabs  and  Negroes;  and  that  a  Guinea 
Negro,  one  free  from  the  contamination  of  foreigners, 
is  no  lower  in  the  scale  of  humanity  than  his  brc- 


Selected. 

THE  RIVER  PATH. 
No  bird-song  floated  down  the  hill, 
The  tangled  bank  below  was  still ; 

No  rustle  from  the  birchen  stem, 
No  ripple  from  the  water's  hem; 

The  dusk  of  twilight  round  us  grew, 
We  felt  the  falling  of  the  dew  ; 

For,  from  us,  ere  the  day  was  done, 
The  wooded  hills  shut  out  the  sun. 

But  on  the  river's  farther  side 
AVe  saw  the  hill-tops  glorified, — 

A  tender  glow,  exceeding  fair, 
A  dream  of  day,  without  its  glare. 

With  us  the  damp,  the  chill,  the  gloom; 
With  them  the  sunset's  rosy  bloom  ; 

While  dark,  through  willowy  vistas  seen, 
The  river  rolled  in  shade  between. 

From  out  the  darkness  where  we  trod 
We  gazed  upon  those  hills  of  God, 

Whose  light  seemed  not  of  moon  or  sun. 
We  spake  not,  but  our  thought  was  one. 

We  paused,  as  if  from  that  bright  shore 
Beckoned  our  dear  ones  gone  before; 

And  stilled  our  beating  hearts  to  hear 
The  voices  lost  to  mortal  ear  1 

Sudden  our  pathway  turned  from  night; 
The  hills  swung  open  to  the  light; 

Through  their  green  gates  the  sunshine  showed 
A  long,  slant  splendor  downward  flowed. 

Down  glade  and  glen  and  bank  it  rolled  ; 
It  bridged  the  shaded  stream  with  gold; 

And,  borne  on  piers  of  mist,  allied 
The  shadowy  with  the  sunlit  side  1 

"  So,"  pray  we,  "  when  our  feet  draw  near 
The  river,  dark  with  mortal  fear. 

And  the  night  cometh  chill  with  dew, 
0,  Father! — let  thy  light  break  through! 

So  let  the  hills  of  doubt  divide. 

So  bridge  with  faith  the  sunless  tide! 

So  let  the  eyes  that  fail  on  earth 
On  thy  eternal  hills  look  forth ; 

And  in  thy  beckoning  angels  know 
The  dear  ones  whom  we  loved  below." 

J.  G.  Whiilier. 


CHEER  UP. 


Selected. 


Never  go  gloomily,  man  with  a  mind  ! 

Hope  is  a  better  companion  than  fear, 
Providence,  ever  benignant  and  kind  ! 

Gives  with  a  smile  what  you  take  with  a  tear. 
,   AH  will  be  right, 
Look  to  the  light, — 
Moniitig  is  ever  the  daughter  of  night, 
All  that  was  black,  will  be  all  that  is  bright. 
Cheerily,  cheerily,  then  I  cheer  up  ! 

Many  a  foe  is  a  friend  in  disguise. 

Many  a  sorrow  a  blessing  most  true, 
Helping  the  heart  to  he  happy  and  wise 
With  love  ever  precious,  and  joys  ever  new. 
Stand  in  the  van. 
Strive  like  a  man ! 
Tills  is  the  bravest  and  cleverest  plan,  ' 
Trusting  in  God,  wlii/e  you  do  what  you  can, 
Cheerily,  clieerily  then  I  cheer  up  ! 

Tapper. 


How  swift  the  torrent  rolls, 

Tliat  hastens  to  the  sea; 
How  strong  the  tide  that  bears  our  soula 

On — to  Eternity  ! 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Thrilling  Scene. 
Four  Mexican  Drovers  and  tlieir  Cattle  Sur- 
rounded hij  Fire.  Two  Men  Consumed. — A  cor- 
respondent writing  from  Barclay  s  Fort,  New  Mex- 
ico, under  date  of  Seventh  mouth  9th,  sajs,  "  A 
friend,  just  arrived  from  Santa  Fe,  states  that  four 
Mexican  herders  were  driving  a  herd  of  cattle 
through  the  mountains  north  of  that  place,  a  short 
time  since,  when  the  following  incident  occurred, 
which  I  give  as  I  received  it. 

"  The  mountains  were  on  fire  at  the  time,  but 
thinking  the  way  clear  before  them,  they  proceed- 
ed up  a  valley  until  they  found  their  way  barred 
by  an  impenetrable  wall  of  fire;  in  alarm,  they 
hastily  retraced  their  steps,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
escape  might  still  be  possible.  But  alas !  they 
were  too  late;  fire  had  closed  the  avenue  by  which 
they  had  entered  the  vallej',  and  a  broad  belt  of 
fljime  encircled  them  on  every  side,  the  area  of 
which  was  rapidly  diminishing  every  moment.  The 
long  drought  had  rendered  the  rubbish  and  under- 
growth below  as  dry  as  tinder,  and  the  flames  lick- 
ed them  up  with  fearfal  rapidity,  and  springing 
upward,  caught  the  pine  leaves  above,  glossy  with 
rosin,  and  then  leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  formed  a 
billow  of  fire  awful  to  behold.  The  alBfrighted  herd, 
bellowing  with  fear,  dashed  through  the  flames; 
the  most  of  them  escaped,  badly  burned,  but  some 
jierished.  Two  of  the  herders  attempted  to  follow 
them  ;  but  who  can  breathe  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
walk  on  burning  coals,  enveloped  in  flame,  and  live '{ 
A  few  steps  only  were  taken,  when  their  nerves  be- 
came contracted  with  the  intense  heat,  their  limbs 
refused  to  perform  their  office,  and  they  sunk 
shrieking  on  a  bed  of  fire,  never  more  to  rise.  Their 
comrades  heard  the  dying  groans  of  their  compa- 


nions, the  wild 


bellowing  of  the 


herd. 


they 


dashed  through  the  sea  of  fire,  and  the  roaring  and 
crackling  of  the  flames,  as  they  came  surging  on- 
ward, and  maddened  by  despair,  they  dashed 
wildly  from  side  to  side,  eagerly  seeking  that  which 
they  dare  not  hope  to  find,  and  already  suflfering, 
in  anticipation,  the  agonies  of  a  death  too  fearful 
to  think  of,  when  a  huge  rock  barred  their  way, 
and  they  saw  with  a  thrill  of  joy,  that  a  small 
.spring  of  water  gushed  out  at  its  foot.  Hope 
revived  within  them  at  the  sight,  and  with  an 
energy,  such  as  the  emergency  only  could  inspire, 
they  improved  the  few  remaining  moments  ere  the 
flames  should  reach  them,  in  preparing  to  resist 
them.  Everything  combustible  was  removed,  un- 
til the  increasing  heat  forced  them  to  desist,  then 
inserting  some  dry  branches  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rock  above  the  spring,  they  saturated  their  blankets 
with  water,  and  spre:id  them  out  upon  them,  and 
seating  themselves  under  their  shelter,  continued  to 
apply  the  water  as  fast  as  their  scanty  supply  per- 
nntted. 

"  Ashes,  coals,  and  burning  branches  fell  thickly 
around  them,  and  their  hopes  fluctuated  rapidly 
between  hope  and  despair,  as  their  chances  of  es- 
cape increased  or  lessened.  Moments  seemed 
lengthened  into  hours,  and  doubtless  more  than 
the  agonies  of  death  were  passed  by  these  poor 
herders,  ere  hope  ripened  into  certainty,  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  indeed  saved  as  '  brands  from 
the  burning.' — Late  Faper. 


It  is  said  of  the  well  known  Richard  Cecil,  that 
while  he  was  at  college,  ho  had  many  deep  and 
secret  conflicts  of  niinrl,  and  had  to  meet  with  ma- 
ny insults  which  profligate  men  ofi'er  to  piety  ;  and 
that  under  these  trials,  he  was  one  day  walking  in 
the  Physic  Gardens,  where  he  observed  a  very  fine 
pomegranate  tree,  cut  almost  through  the  stem,! 
near  the  root.  "  Sir,"  said  the  gardener,  on  his  I 
inquiring  the  reason,  "this  tree  used  to  shoot  soj 


strong  that  it  bore  nothing  but  leaves.  I  was 
therefore  obliiied  to  cut  it  in  this  manner ;  and 
when  it  was  almost  cut  through,  then  it  began  to 
bear  plenty  of  fruit."  This  explanation  afl'ording 
a  striking  illustration  to  his  mind,  he  went  home 
comforted  and  instructed  ;  saying  he  had  learned 
more  in  these  circumstances  than  from  all  the 
books  he  ever  read — "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he 
chasteneth." 


The  Bible  in  Italy. — At  a  meeting  held  in 
Scotland  lately,  J.  R.  Maedougall  from  Flo'°  -oe, 
made  an  interesting  statement  as  to  the  steps  which 
had  been  taken  to  spread  the  Bible  in  Italy.  He 
began  by  noticing  the  great  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  Italy — last  year,  people  were  impri- 
soned for  reading  the  Bible,  and  now  they  enjoy 
comparative  freedom.  The  demand  for  the  Bible, 
and  for  evangelical  treatises  in  Florence  and  over 
the  whole  country,  was  so  great,  that  two  depots 
had  been  opened  in  that  city,  and  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  had  been  interfered  with  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  privately  there  had  been  every  encour- 
agement given  for  the  establishment  of  such  things. 
They  had  also  established  two  schools,  one  for  boys 
and  another  for  girls,  and  this  was  a  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  their  work,  as  all  who  knew  the 
Italians  considered  that  they  would  have  much 
more  success  with  the  rising  than  with  the  adult 
generation.  They  employed  a  number  of  colpor- 
teurs, and  they  had  several  gratifying  instances  of 
the  blessings  which  had  attended  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible.  The  colporteurs  met  with  no  opposition 
from  the  people,  but  only  from  those  dressed  in  a 
little  brief  authority,  such  as  the  prefects  and  dele- 
gates. He  alluded  with  regi'et  to  the  divisions 
which  existed  in  the  Protestant  Church  at  Florence, 
which  had  done  a  great  deal  to  retard  its  progress, 
and  mentioned  that  a  church  on  the  Presbyterian 
basis,  with  elders,  deacons,  and  evangelitts,  had 
beeiji.  established.  The  statement  was  listened  to 
with  great  interest  by  a  numerous  audience. — 
Late  Paper. 


The  Amount  of  Hay  Required  for  Cows — lite 
Cost  of  Milk.  —  Otis  Brigham,  of  Westborough, 
Mass. ,  after  seventy  years'  experience  in  farming, 
says,  in  the  Neiv-Englatid  Farmer^  that  good  cows 
will  eat,  on  an  average,  20  pounds  of  hay  per  day, 
when  giving  milk,  and  15  pounds  when  dry — not 
by  guess-work  but  tested  by  actual  weighing  for 
months  at  a  time.  Then  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
cost  of  milk.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York, 
the  average  value  of  hay  is  one  cent  a  pound, 
and  the  quantity  of  milk  not  over  six  quarts.  At 

cents  a  quart  it  will  pay  the  hay  bill  and  one 
cent  a  day  over.  If  other  feed  is  given,  the  increase 
of  milk  must  pay  for  that.  The  manure  will  be 
worth  at  least  the  cost  of  attendance  and  milking. 
If  the  milk  is  worth  more  than  cents,  it  gives 
a  profit,  and  if  less,  a  loss. 


The  Chinese  Language — Sir  John  Bowring, 
at  a  recent  Tract  Society  meeting,  said  :  "  The 
Chinese  arc  a  proud  nation,  and  naturally  enough. 
Their  language  has  existed  four  thousand  five 
hundred  years  and  everybody  reads  it.  Our  lan- 
guage is  a  language  of  yesterday.  A  person  who 
lived  in  the  l.-land  of  Great  Britain  eight  hundred 
years  ago  could  not  understand  one  ot  us,  and  we 
could  not  make  ourselves  understood  by  him.  J}ut 
Confucius  wrote  six  or  seven  hundred  years  before 
Jesus  Christ,  and  his  language  is  read,  not  by  fifty 
or  sixty  millions  who  under.-tand  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  by  five  hundred  millions  of  the  human 
race.    What  a  wonderful  power!" 


la 
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Wild  and  Tame. 

The  influence  of  civilization  upon  man,  is  chronl 
cled  in  the  records  of  history  ;  but  the  influence  o 
civilization  upon  certain  races  of  animals  is  mort 
obscure,  and  has  not  been  taken  cognizance  o: 
perhaps  so  much  as  it  deserves.  We  all  of  u.> 
know  something  about  the  civilization  of  individual 
pets :  it  is  not  to  that  class,  however,  that  I  direct 
my  remarks.  What  my  observations  would  espe- 
cially point  to  here,  is  the  series  of  gradual  and 
more  occult  changes  which  have  been  brought 
about  in  the  course  of  hundreds,  sometimes  thou- 
sands, of  years,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  race  are  so  modified,  that  we  lose 
all  cognizance  of  the  wild^progenitors  from  which 
the  members  of  it  have  descended.  Already  the 
domestic  cat  has  afl'orded  the  readers  of  "  The 
Leisure  Hour"  one  example  of  what  is  meant 
to  be  conveyed.  Another  case  of  similar  import 
is  furnished  by  the  dog.  Less  obscure,  but  still 
well  marked,  are  the  cases  of  modified  race,  the 
change  due  to  civilization,  furnished  by  the  pig, 
the  sheep,  the  cow,  and,  perhaps,  more  than  all 
the  domestic  barn-door  fowl. 

There  are  two  ways  of  testing  this  no  less  diffi- 
cult than  interesting  subject.  Firstly,  in  some 
cases,  historical  records  exist  of  what  the  charac- 
teristics of  certain  animals  were,  in  ancient  time 
when  the  process  of  reclaiming  them  first  began 
secondly,  the  naturalist  has  it  often  in  his  power 
to  appeal  to  modern  records,  of  what  tame  animals 
have  become,  when  allowed  once  more  to  run  wild 
Both  these  means  of  investigation  are  open  to  us, 
as  respects  the  common  barn-door  fowl :  suppose, 
then,  we  examine  them.  When  barn-door  cocks 
and  hens  began  to  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  abau 
don  their  native  forests,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  good  living,  to  lay  eggs  and  get  fat  for  the 
benefit  of  their  civilized  but  gormandizing  protec- 
tors, is  more  than  naturalists,  at  this  late  period  ol 
the  world's  history,  are  able  to  determine;  how 
ever,  as  regards  those  pioneers  of  civilization,  the 
Greeks,  testimony  enables  the  inquirer  to  form  a 
pretty  accurate  guess.  In  neither  the  "  Iliad,"  nor 
the  "  Odyssey,"  does  old  Homer  say  anything 
about  cocks  and  hens,  which  is  strange,  if  he  really 
was  cognizant  of  their  existence.  Getting  up  ol 
mornings  by  times  to  mingle  in  the  fray,  as 
Homeric  heroes  are  represented  to  have  done 
more  natural  than  the  assumption  that  cock-crow 
should  have  been  the  signal.  Neither  docs  Hesiod 
(another  very  old  Greek  author)  say  anything 
about  them  ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  "  Iliad"  and 
the  "  Odyssey,"  Homer  is  the  reputed  author  ot 
another  poeui,  the  "  Batrachoniyomachia."  At 
any  rate,  whoever  the  author  of  it,  that  poem  with 
a  long  name  is  a  very  old  composition.  In  it 
domestic  fowls  are  not  mentioned. 

Next  we  take  a  long  jump  indeed — from  Homci 
and  Hesiod  to  Yarro,  who  wrote  about  forty-five 
years  before  Christ.  He  gives  us  some  very  de 
tailed  and  particular  statements  about  the  cocks 
and  hens  of  his  time;  but  they  are  statements  sclj™ 
apparently  at  variance  with  what  the  prcconcep 
tious  of  a  modern  would  lead  him  to,  that,  werf 
the  particulars  not  established  by  later  observa 
tious,  made  iu  a  very  particular  way,  one  might  bt 
excused  for  not  believing  the  Roman  historian 
Fowls,  both  wild  and  tame,  were  known,  according 
to  \'arro,  in  the  Roman  poultry  market  of  his  time 
"  Wild  fowl,"  he  says,  "  are  rare  at  Rome,  being 
seldom  met  with  except  in  cages.  They  do  not 
crow,"  he  prececds  to  remark,  "  nor  do  they  re-,,  , 
semhle  domestic  fowls  in  appearance,  but  approacll^'!' 
nearer  to  the  African  bird.*    Many  other  parti»'' 
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*  Known  to  ns  moderns  as  the  Guinen.-fowl,  or  pintadal 
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culars  respecting  these  wild  fowls  does  Varro  nnr 
rate  ;  but  the  reader  will  probably  have  begun  to 
suspect  that,  bj  no  possibility,  could  a  wild  bird, 
having  the  characteristics  of  form  as  described  by 
Varro,  get  modified  by  civilization  into  an  ordinary 
cock  or  hen.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  strange 
testimony  of  Varro  has  been  confirmed  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner ;  the  evidence  being  as  fol 
lows : — 

In  the  year  1842,  Captain  William  Allen  led 
one  of  those  fatal  explorations  up  the  Niger,  which 
cast  a  blight  on  the  memory  of  that  ill-fated  re- 
gion. The  expedition  proved  mortal  to  about  half 
those  who  took  part  in  it  5  and  the  survivors  were 
reduced  to  an  almost  unexampled  condition  ot 
suffering  and  prostration.  In  order  to  recruit  their 
strengta,  the  survivors  were  ordered  to  the  isles  oi 
Ascension  and  St.  Helena;  but,  happening  on  their 
way  to  touch  the  little  volcanic  island  of  Auna- 
bono,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  they  not  only  found 
a  plentiful  stock  of  good  poultry,  but  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  fact  of  great  interest  to  the  natu- 
ralist ;  confirming,  as  it  does,  the  statements  handed 
down  by  Varro.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
the  natives  of  the  little  volcanic  island,  at  a  period 
of  some  twenty  years  before  the  advent  of  Captain 
Allen,  a  few  cocks  and  hens,  escaping  from  an 
Eogirsh  ship,  took  to  the  woods,  and,  fiuding  cir- 
cumstances congenial  to  their  natures,  multiplied 
exceedingly.  Now,  twenty  years  is  no  long  time, 
apparently,  to  work  out  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  race ;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  was  a  period 
long  enough  to  have  degraded  (if  the  term  may  be 
permitted  me)  once  civilized  English  barn-door 
fowls  back  to  the  level  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  wild  fowls  described  by  Varro.  Not  only  had 
the  cocks  ceased  to  crow,  having  adopted  a  cry  of 
their  own,  but,  in  form  as  well  as  colour,  the  ordi- 
nary type  of  common  barn-door  fowls  had  become 
widely  departed  from.  Fortunately,  and  to  place 
the  testimony  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  Capt. 
Allen  and  his  surviving  associates  were  accompanied 
by  a  naturalist. 

In  this  way  Varro  and  Captain  Allen,  between 
them,  undoubtedly  prove  the  strutting  chanticleers 
and  clucking  hens,  who  go  pecking  away  iu  modern 
farm-yards,  to  trace  their  pedigree  back  to  the 
wild  fowl  common  enough  in  the  forests  of  Bengal. 
This  indeed,  is  just  the  pedigree  naturalists  had 
made  out  for  them  ;  but  so  apparently  profound 
are  the  differences  between  the  form  and  colour  of 
the  two,  to  say  nothing  about  the  fact  of  tame 
cocks  crowing,  and  the  inability  of  wild  cocks  to 
""  perform  the  vocal  feat,  that  ordinary  people  might 
"have  been  held  excused  for  not  implicitly  believing 
the  statements  of  the  naturalists. 

And  here,  writing  about  the  vocal  powers  of 
civilized  chanticleer,  it  strikes  me  as  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  he  should  learn  his  song  in  cap- 
tivity, and  that  he  should  forget  that  accomplish- 
ment when  consigned  to  the  woods  aj;ain.  Not 
less  curious  is  it,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  precisely 
similar  import,  that  the  barking  of  dogs  is  also  a 
language  of  civilization.  The  wild  dogs  of  Aus- 
tralia never  bark ;  the  half  reclaimed  dogs  of 
Constantinople  do  not  excel  in  that  line  ;  and,  as 
for  the  progeny  of  tame  dogs  allowed  to  run  wild, 
they  soon  lose  their  barking  power  altogether.  A 
dog,  however,  I  may  here  remark,  seldom  runs 
wild,  if  he  can  help  it.  To  the  majority  of  aui- 
mals  which  man  reclaims,  making  tliem  compa- 
nions of  his  steps,  and  denizens  of  his  fields  and 
home,  civilization  is  a  lot  chequered  to  them  with 
good  and  evil.  If  the  horse,  wild  running  in  Tar- 
tarian steppes,  be  innocent  of  bruised  oats  and 
bran  mashes,  physic  when  he  is  out  of  sorts,  a 
a  stable-roof  over  his  head,  and  curry-combing  0' 


mornings;  so  he  escapes  a  large  per  contra  of 
equine  troubles  lain  athwart  his  shoulders,  and 
upon  his  convenient  back,  by  the  perhaps  too  ex- 
acting biped.  Then,  woe  to  the  civilized  bird  or 
beast,  good  to  be  cooked  and  eaten  !  Dogs,  I  think, 
have  a  particularly  happy  lot  of  it.  To  them  the 
change  from  savage  to  civilized  life  brings  with  it 
few  or  no  disagreeables — save,  perhaps,  when  fate 
may  have  cast  their  lot  amongst  natives  of  that 
central  flowery  land,  where  puppies  are  held  in 
culinary  repute. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  changes  which  time 
and  wildness  have  wrought  out  upon  animal  races 
are  perceptible  in  the  American  continent.  I  need 
hardly  remark  that,  before  the  Spaniards  set  their 
conquerors'  feet  upon  American  soil,  horses,  goats 
pigs,  dogs,  sheep  and  a  few  other  animals,  were 
strangers  to  that  continent.  Of  these,  I  believe 
the  dog  alone  has  never  totally  escaped  from  man's 
fellowship  and  congenial  domination.  As  regards 
that  other  companion  of  man,  scarcely  less  inti 
mate  than  the  dog — the  horse,  of  course,  I  mean — 
it  is  far  otherwise.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
horses,  totally  wild,  roam  at  this  time  over  th 
pampas  and  llanos  of  both  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica. The  soil  and  climate  of  North  America 
are  probably  no  less  congenial  to  the  horse  than 
those  extensive  plains  in  Central  Asia,  from  which 
the  equine  race  is  supposed  to  have  ramified. 
Probably  the  wild  American  horse  has  all  th 
characteristics  of  the  originally  wild  stock;  there- 
fore, any  peculiarity  of  type  recognisable  in  the  one, 
we  may  expect  to  be  recognisable  in  the  other. 
Well,  what  facts  does  testimony  supply  in  this 
matter '[  We  will  see.  Don  Felix  Azara,  I  believe, 
was  the  first  to  notice  the  circumstance  that, 
amongst  these  wild  American  horses,  there  is 
hardly  a  black,  grey,  piebald,  or  sorrel-coloured 
individual  to  be  seen.  They  all  present  the  uni 
form  type  of  brown  short  hair  and  black  manes 
and  tails.  So  far  as  the  testimony  of  the  natural 
ist  just  mentioned  goes,  the  presumption  is  indi- 
cated that  brown,  with  black  manes  and  tails,  was 
the  colour  of  original  wild  horses — the  very  colour 
stated  by  Pallas,  as  belonging  to  wild  horses  of 
Tartarian  steppes. 

The  American  descendants  of  tame  pigs  run 
wild  illustrate,  in  their  own  personal  characteris- 
tics, the  mutation  of  type  which  an  animal  species 
may  experience.  Not  only  have  the  wilding  pork- 
ers lost  their  slow,  slouching  gait,  and  become 
veritable  wild  beasts  of  the  forest — tJiat  might 
have  been  expected — but  their  colour  is  invariably 
black,  and  their  ears,  instead  of  being  pendulous, 
as  is  the  case  of  tame  pigs,  prick  up  and  stand 
well  forward.  Whilst  gruuter  was  a  denizen  of 
the  farm-yard,  with  no  enemy  to  fear,  save  the 
butcher  (whom  he  never  learned  to  fear,)  and 
having  no  care  for  his  dinner,  a  state  of  blunt 
hearing  was  of  no  particular  disadvantage  to  him. 
Far  otherwise  is  it  with  a  wild  forest  pig,  having 
to  shift  for  himself  the  best  way  he  can,  and  to 
whom  the  ability  to  hear  quickly,  and  to  remain 
wide  awake,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
To  sucb  a  pig,  prick-up  ears  are  a  sort  of  necessity, 
and  accordingly  God  has  supplied  them. 

America  presents  sheep  and  bullocks  for  the 
naturalist's  investigation,  under  the  somewhat  rare 
and  very  interesting  condition,  of  neither  quite  wild 
nor  quite  tame.  In  them  the  mutation  of  race  in 
passing  from  civilized  back  to  savage  life,  is  not 
wrought  out,  but  is  yet  in  a  state  of  transition. 
Before  more  specially  pointing  out  what  has  hap- 
pened to  both  these  races,  I  would  just,  in  passing, 
direct  the  reader's  attention  to  a  series  of  animals 
of  the  sheep  tribe,  the  skins  of  which  are  stuffed 
and  preserved  in  the  zoological  department  of  the 


British  Museum.  Without  particularizing  the  ani- 
mals in  question  by  the  hard  names  which  natu- 
ralists apply  to  them,  it  will  be  enough  for  my 
purpose,  it  the  reader  observes  that  certain  sheepy- 
looking  animals  are  there  to  be  seen,  sheep-like  in 
form,  face,  horns,  and,  in  short,  everything  save 
the  one  characteristic  of  wool.  Glancing  now  the 
mental  eye  far  away  from  the  stuffed  skins  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  contemplating  all  the  solici- 
tudes of  which  sheep  are  the  objects,  by  reason  of 
their  fleece — considering  how  those  warm  coats  of 
theirs  have  to  be  bathed,  anointed,  and  otherwise 
cared  for  to  prevent  ill  results — a  question  might 
arise  of  the  following  kind  : — How  would  a  wild 
sheep  manage  with  no  kind  shepherd  at  hand  to 
see  to  the  wool  toilette?  On  this  point  the  half- 
wild  sheep  of  America  furnish  an  instructive  les- 
son. Their  lambs  have  wool  like  any  civilized 
lambs,  and  the  wool  continues  growing  for  a  pe- 
riod ;  but  mark  now  the  curious  result.  If  the 
shearer  comes  before  a  certain  period,  and  shears 
the  fleece,  well  and  good  :  another  fleece  begins  to 
grow,  lengthening  to  maturity.  If,  however,  the 
shearer  so  far  neglects  this  operation,  that  a  certain 
time,  a  little  too  long,  elapses,  off  falls  the  wool  of 
its  own  accord,  a  crop  of  hair  takes  its  place,  and 
wool  never  grows  on  the  hairy  part  again. 

What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  Almighty  modifies  the 
characteristics  of  a  race  in  favour  of  mankind  '[ 
The  young  lamb  with  woolly  fleece  would  seem  to 
say  mutely,  and  once  for  all,  "Wild  or  tame? 
which  is  it  to  be  ?  Take  your  choice,  but  choose 
at  oncu." 

Passing  now  from  sheep  to  cows,  just  contem- 
plate the  enormous  quantity  of  cows'  milk  con- 
sumed by  human  beings,  and  how  freely  cows 
supply  it.  But  this  facility  of  milk-yielding  is  a 
characteristic  impressed  on  the  species  after  many 
centuries  of  contact  with  humanity.  The  half- 
wild  cows  of  America  yield  milk,  indeed,  for  their 
own  progeny,  but  they  have  very  little  to  spare 
besides.  Neither  the  Spaniards  at  home,  nor  the 
descendant  of  Spaniards  abroad,  are  much  of  a 
milk-loving  people ;  but  whenever  a  travelling 
milk-lover  wanders  amidst  the  half-wild  cows  of 
certain  parts  of  America,  he  finds  it  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  get  a  little  of  cows'  milk.  The  animals 
have  lost  the  function  of  continuous  supply.  To 
finish  our  account  of  tame  animals  run  wild  in 
America,  I  may  remark,  that  only  the  goat  and 
the  donkey  have  grown  handsomer  for  the  change 
which  has  come  over  their  fortunes.  As  to  the 
goat,  his  head  has  become  smaller,  and  his  eye 
brighter;  and,  who  would  have  thought  it?  the 
wild  donkey  actually  seeks  out  the  wild  horse  to 
do  battle  with,  fi/htiug,  I  am  bound  to  say,  most 
treacherously — the  very  reverse  of  all  that  is  noble 
and  chivalresque — but,  for  the  most  part,  success- 
fully. In  short,  the  wild  donkey  seems  to  be  a 
fellow  of  more  iiitellige?ice  than  the  wild  horse,  but 
at  the  same  time  more  treacherous,  resentful  and 
unforgiving. — Religious  Tract  Society. 


They  that  soar  too  high,  often  fall  hard,  which 
makes  alow  and  level  dwelling  preferable. 
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It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  us  to  find  an  in- 
creased interest  taken  in  our  Journal,  by  Friends 
in  different  parts  of  our  widely  extended  Society, 
and  to  note  that  whatever  fears  or  doubts  may 
have  been  in  the  minds  of  some,  whoso  good  opi- 
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nion  and  assistance  we  value,  in  relation  to  its  firm 
and  consistent  support  and  defence  of  the  truths 
of  the  gospel  as  held  by  our  religious  Society, 
have  passed,  or  are  passing  away. 

As  private  emolument  is  no  object  in  the  publi- 
cation of  "  The  Friend,"  we  may  be  allowed  to 
say  that  we  think  its  more  widely  extended  circu- 
lation, especially  in  newly  formed  families  and 
among  the  younger  members  of  the  Society,  is 
very  desirable ;  and  to  ask  our  agents  and  sub- 
scribers to  renew  their  efforts  to  effect  it.  It  is 
certainly  of  importance  in  this  reading  age,  when 
the  press  teems  with  periodical  literature,  much  of 
which  is  of  a  doubtful,  if  not  a  manifestly  injuri- 
ous tendency,  that  Friends  should  introduce  into 
their  families  a  weekly  visitor,  which  supplies  in- 
teresting and  instructive  reading,  and  inculcates 
sound  christian  morality,  and  a  correct  taste.  We 
think  we  may  claim  these  traits  for  "  The  Friend," 
and  appeal  to  its  completed  thirty-three  volumes, 
as  evidence  of  the  justness  of  the  claim. 

There  are  other  considerations  which  should  in 
fluence  our  members  to  a  more  general  diffusion  of 
such  a  journal.  There  is  comparatively  little  now 
done  in  bringing  forward,  and  making  our  youn 
people  familiar  with  the  writings  of  our  early 
Friends,  and  holding  up  their  clear  and  evangeli- 
cal views  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  which 
we,  as  a  Society,  and  individually,  are  called  upon 
to  maintain.  "  The  Friend,"  by  extracts  from,  and 
frequent  comments  on,  portions  of  these  works, 
contributes  to  creating  and  maintaining  a  know 
ledge  of,  and  taste  for  them.  There  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  our  religious  Society,  when 
there  was  a  greater  necessity  to  keep  its  doctrines 
and  testimonies  before  the  members,  as  set  forth 
in  their  original  purity  and  integrity,  in  the  works 
approved  by  it,  and  to  point  out  and  warn  against 
modifications  of,  and  innovations  on  them,  than  the 
present.  Our  Society  is  participating  in  the  spirit 
of  change  and  unsettlement  that  pervades  all,  or 
nearly  all  other  religious  bodies,  and  which  may 
be  said  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  Its  faith  and  discipline  have 
been  and  still  are  assailed,  and  it  is  an  indispensa 
ble  duty  resting  upon  every  member,  and  especially 
upon  those  who  desire  that  it  may  pass  through  the 
ci'deal  without  betraying  the  one,  or  compromising 
the  other,  to  give  his  and  her  help  and  strength 
towards  their  support  and  defence. 

The  Contributors  to  "  The  Friend"  are  desirous 
to  perform  their  share  of  this  duty,  and  to  prompt 
and  encourage  their  fellow-members  in  the  good 
work  ;  and  they  appeal  to  their  readers  everywhere 
and  however  situated,  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
thereto.  These  know  —  many  of  them  from  over 
thirty-three  years'  observation — in  what  way  and 
spirit  this  duty  is  performed  by  the  contributors, 
and  we  trust  their  common  interest  in  this  common 
cause  will  unite  us  together  in  the  support  and  cir- 
culation of  our  Journal. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EnuoPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  ino.  2'rtli. 

The  (iueen  of  Englund  enibarkeil  on  ii  visit  to  Pnis- 
sia  oil  the  2'Sd  nit.  She  w;u  aoconijiiinied  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  who,  it  is  stated,  will  have  a  conference  on  poli- 
tical matters  with  the  I'russian  .Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

The  Liverpool  market  for  breadstuffs  was  firm,  with 
an  advancing  tendency.  The  quotations  were  as  fol- 
lows—  American  flour,  28.'i.  a  31«.  (>d.;  red  wheat,  llj. ; 
white.  12s.  a  Ki*.  Od.;  yellow  corn,  3G«. ;  white,  38s.  a 
3i>s.    Consols,  03j. 

Four  submarine  cables  between  Valencia  and  llic  Is- 
lands of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  and  thence  to  Barcelona, 
have  been  successfully  laid. 

Italian  alt'airs  are  unchanged.  The  Garibaldians  had 
concentrated  on  the  heights  of  Volturna,  and  were  pre- 


paring to  attack  the  Neapolitan  troops.  The  Sardinians 
continued  their  advance  in  the  Papal  States.  The  fort- 
ress of  Santa  Leo  had  surrendered,  after  some  hours' 
fighting-j  and  was  occupied  by  the  Sardinian  troops.  The 
cannonade  of  Ancona  by  laud  and  sea,  was  continued  at 
intervals.  The  Sardinians  had  occupied  the  fortress  of 
Cartillan.  The  official  Roman  journal  contains  a  note 
from  Cardinal  Antonelli,  claiming  assistance  for  the 
Papal  cause  from  the  Catholic  Powers.  The  Garibal- 
dians had  met  with  some  reverses  near  Capua,  losing 
about  200  men.  Garibaldi  has  issued  a  fresh  proclama- 
tion, the  tone  of  which  indicates  that  he  will  join  the 
Sardinian  troops  at  Rome,  and  begin  his  march  against 
Venice.  Four  thousand  Papal  troops  capitulated  on  the 
19th  ult.,  but  Garibaldi  conceded  to  them  the  rights  of 
prisoners  of  war,  and  consequently  they  will  all  return 
home.  The  antagonism  between  Garibaldi  and  the 
Piedmontese  government  still  remained.  The  King  of 
Naples  publishes  a  decree  at  Gaeta,  ordering  a  state  of 
siege  to  be  raised  in  all  the  provinces  where  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  exists,  and  cashiering  all  the  officers  of 
the  marine  as  guilty  of  treason,  except  those  on  the  one 
vessel  which  went  to  Gaeta.  The  Republicans  are  gain- 
ing ground  in  Naples  and  an  influence  over  Garibaldi. 
Cardinal  Sporsa  has  been  expelled  from  Naples  by  the 
dictator's  government. 

Breadstuffs  were  advancing  in  France.    The  Austrian 
protest  against  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  States  had 
reached  Paris.    Austria  will  not  interfere  at  present  un 
less  Venetia  is  attacked,  but  holds  herself  free  to  choose 
her  own  time  of  attacking  the  revolution. 

Military  operations  in  Syria  would  commence  after  the 
hot  weather.    Achmet  Pacha,  Osman  Bey  and  Mustapha 
Bey,  who  betrayed  the  Christians  at  Hasbeya,  and  Os 
man  Bey,  who  commanded  the  troops  during  the  mas- 
sacres, were  shot  at  Damascus  on  the  8th. 

The  French  Moniteur  de  I'Armee  says,  there  is  no 
thing  in  the  state  of  European  politics  to  prevent  the 
usual  six  mouths'  furlough  being  given  on  the  1st  of 
Tenth  month. 

Considerable  uneasiness  was  felt  at  Paris,  lest  a  col- 
lision should  occur  between  the  French  troops  at  Rome 
and  Garibaldi's  legion.  The  hope  that  more  serious 
complications  of  the  question  ma}'  be  avoided,  is  chiefly 
founded  on  the  expectation  that  the  Pope  will  shortly 
leave  Rome. 

The  Sacred  College  is  exerting  its  influence  to  induce 
him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Spain  or  Austria. 

If  the  Pope  departs,  and  the  French  follow  bis  exam 
pie,  the  Sardinians  will  at  once  occupy  Rome. 

It  is  said  that  Victor  Emmanuel  has  determined  to 
proceed  to  Naples. 

United  States. — The  Slave  Trade. — The  fact  is  no 
torious,  that  a  great  number  of  American  vessels  are 
engaged  in  this  nefarious  business,  and  also  that  they 
are  generally  fitted  out  in  New  York,  and  sail  from  that 
port  without  hindrance  or  molestation.  The  United 
States  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  occasionally  cap- 
ture a  slaver.  One  such,  the  Orion,  was  recently  sent 
into  Boston.  The  captain  (Morgan)  was  tried,  not  for 
the  highest  penalty  punished  by  death,  but  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  less  offence,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of 
,{2000  and  two  years'  imprisonrnent.  Chamberlain,  the 
mate,  was  sentenced  to  two  years,  and  the  second  mate, 
Dunham,  was  sentenced  to  one  j'car  and  nine  months' 
imprisonment. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  422.  Under  five  years 
of  age,  191.    Natives  of  the  United  States,  2G3. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  219.  Under  five 
years  of  age,  105.  Natives  of  the  United  States,  1G8. 
The  last  weekly  statement  of  the  banks  of  this  city  pre- 
sented the  following  results.  Capital  stock,  $1 1,790,075  ; 
due  depositors,  $16,879,463;  circulation,  $3,005,854; 
specie  on  hand,  $4,561,947  ;  loans,  $28,113,980. 

Schiti/l/ciH  C'lunt'i,  I'd. — The  population  of  Schuylkill 
county  has  increased,  since  1820,  as  follows:  Popula- 
tion in  1820,  11,339;  1830,  21,744;  1840,29,053;  1850, 
60,713  ;  1860,  92,002. 

The  Rockfi  Mounlairta. — Captain  Reynolds,  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  who  has  just  returned  from  an  exploring  tour  in 
the  Wind  river  country,  reports  having  discovered  a 
pass,  tiventy  five  hundred  feet  lower  than  any  heretofore 
known  on  the  line  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  is  in 
about  the  40tli  parallel  of  latitude. 

Califoniiii. — San  Francisco  dates  to  Ninth  mo.  22d. 
The  steamer  Uncle  Sam  sailed  for  Panama  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  with  204  jjassengers  and  $1,130,000  in  trea- 
sure. The  steamer  John  L.  Stephens  which  left  San 
Francisco  on  the  11th,  had  not  reached  Panama  on  the 
29th  ult.  It  is  feared  some  disaster  had  befallen  her. 
.She  had  on  board  230  passengers  and  $1,009,000  in 
g(dd. — The  banpie  .Mary  Agnes  sailed  on  the  20ih  for 
.Sydney,  with  (jOO  sacks  of  wheat  and  4000  quarters  of 


flour.  The  ship  Locket,  for  Melbourne,  sailed  with  9000 
sacks  of  wheat,  4000  sacks  of  oats,  and  4000  quarters  ot 
flour.  The  barque  What  Cheer,  for  Melbourne,  carried 
out  6000  sacks  of  wheat  and  oats,  and  4000  quarters  of 
flour.  The  barque  Johanna  Still  sailed  on  the  22d  for 
Liverpool,  with  15,000  sacks  of  wheat  and  68  bales  of 
wool.  The  clipper  ship  Pamphero  has  cleared  for  New 
York,  with  14,500  sacks  of  wheat,  9000  hides,  350  bales 
of  wool,  and  other  articles  of  merchandise.  The  exports 
of  wheat  and  flour  from  San  Francisco  since  Sixth  mo. 
1st,  equal  172,000  barrels  of  flour.  The  ship  David 
Brown  is  loading  with  wheat  for  Liverpool,  and  will  sail 
by  the  close  of  the  week,  carrying  1800  tons. 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on 
the  8th  inst.  New  York — The  demand  for  wheat  good  ; 
sales  of  180,000  bushels,  at  $1.45  for  prime  white 
Michigan  ;  $1.37  a  $1.40  for  white  Ohio,  $1.25  for  Mil- 
waukie  club,  and  $1.18  a  $1.20  for  No.  2,  Chicago  spring; 
rye,  79  cts. ;  barley,  84  cts.  a  86  cts. ;  corn,  70  cts.  a  71 
cts.  P/KYadeZ/jfea— White  wheat,  $1.45  a  $1.50  ;  Penn- 
sylvania red,  $1.30  a  $1.32  ;  rye,  77  cts.  a  85  cts.  ;  corn 
73  cts.  a  74  cts.;  oats,  36  cts.  a  37  cts.  The  market  was 
well  supplied  with  good  fat  cattle.  The  offerings  amount' 
ed  to  2266  head,  which  brought  from  $7.00  to  $9.00  per 
cwt. ;  a  few  extra  bringing  $9.25  ;  of  sheep,  about  6500 
were  sold,  at  from  8  cts.  to,  9  cts.  per  pound,  dressed, 
and  4,}  cts.,  live  weight.  Corn-fed  hogs  sold  at  $8.00  a 
.75.  Ballimore — Flour,  $5.62  a  $5  75  ;  red  wheat, 
$1.30  a  $1.36  ;  white,  $1.40  a  $1.60.  Cincinnali—Floar,. 
$5.00  a  $5.10. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  E.  Haworth,  for  J.  Ballard,  0.,  $5,  vol. 
33  ;  from  P.  P.  Dunn,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  34  ;  from  SI.  Chad- 
bourne,  C.  W.  $2,  vol.  33  ;  from  Joshua  B.  Pusey,  Pa 
$2,  vol.  33,  and  for  Sarah  Harry,  $2,  vol.  33,  for  Mifflin 
Cooper,  T.  Cooper,  G.  W.  Cooper,  and  Thos.  H.  AVhit 
son,  $2  each,  vol.  34;  from  EUwood  Comfort,  Mich.,  per 
M.  Comfort,  $4,  vols.  33  and  34;  from  S.  Hull,  lo.,  $2 
to  27,  vol.  34. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
Commiltee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  149 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  street 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  26 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  street, 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  612 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  M. 'Whit- 
all,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  street: 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street ;  Nathan  Hilles 
Frankford. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — John  C.  Allen,  John 
M.  Whitall,  and  William  Bettle. 

Phi/sician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthiug- 
ton,  M.  D. 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  5th  of  Eleventh  mouth.  Parents  and 
others  intending  to  enter  their  children  as  pupils,  will 
please  make  early  application  to  David  Roberts,  Super 
intendent  at  the  School,  or  Joseph  Scatteugood,  Trea 
surer,  No.  304,  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

West-Town,  Ninth  mo.  4th,  1860. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  Boys 
department  of  this  Institution.    Apply  to 
Samuel  IIii.lks,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Alfred  Cope,  Germanlown,  Pa. 
Sixth  mo.  0th,  1860. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor  \n 
the  Boys'  department  of  his  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  .Nathan  Sharpless,  Con 
cord.  Pa.  ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.  ;  Jamus 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  or  Tho.mas  Evans,  Philaii. 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


Marrihd,  on  Fourth-d.ay,  Tenth  month  3d,  1860,  at 
Friends'  Meeting-honse,  East  Whitelanil  township,  Ches 
ter  county,  Pa.,  Joseph  Scattercood,  Jr.,  of  West  Go- 
shen, Chester  county,  to  Elizareth,  daughter  of  Davii 
Cope,  of  the  former  place. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTER.S, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Henry  H  n  1 1 . 

(Continued  from  page  42.) 

"WilHam  Rickman,  whose  school  id  New  York 
Henry  Hull  speaks  of  attending,  was  a  valued  and 
honourable  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  made  a  re- 
ligious visit  to  Friends  in  America,  in  the  years 
1818,  1819  and  1820,  and  died  in  1840,  in  the 
ninety -fourth  year  of  his  age.    He  was  born  in 
England,  and,  when  about  fourteen  years  old,  was 
placed  apprentice  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
he  passed  about  twenty-six  years  of  his  life,  during 
a  considerable  part  of  which,  he  taught  a  school  for 
Friends'  children.    His  humble  christian  walk,  his 
consistent  example  and  pious  care,  were  blessed  to 
many  of  his  pupils,  and  to  Henry  Hull  among 
the  number.    He  was  favoured  with  a  peaceful 
and  happy  close  to  his  long  and  useful  life,  retain- 
ing his  faculties  clear  to  the  last,  and  with  a  firm 
but  humble  assurance  of  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 
Henry  Hull's  narrative  proceeds,  viz  : 
"  The  power  of  heavenly  love  wrought  early 
ppon  my  mind,  begetting  a  dislike  to  evil  practices 
and  wicked  words,  whilst  I  loved  good  people,  and 
their  company  was  very  pleasant  to  me.  About 
the  ninth  year  of  my  age,  I  had  a  severe  illness,  by 
which  I  was  reduced  very  low.    I  noticed  the 
anxious  solicitude  of  my  parents  on  my  account, 
and  my  heart  was  tendered  with  the  evidences  of 
their  love  to  me,  thinking  myself  unworthy  of  it. 
After  my  recovery,  I  continued  in  delicate  health, 
and  the  air  of  the  city  being  too  oppressive  for  me 
in  the  summer  season,  I  was  sent  into  the  country, 
sometimes  to  my  uncle  Matthew  Franklin's,  at 
Flushing,  and  sometimes  to  my  uncle  .Joseph  Hull's, 
at  Peach  Pond,  in  Dutchess  county.  Here  I  often 
rambled  alone  amouw  the  forests  and  over  the 
^reen  fields,  indulging  my  contemplative  turn  of 
mind.    The  remembrance  of  these  solitary  walks  is 
aften  revived,  especially  when  I  behold  the  places 
where  the  groves,  and  rocks,  and  birdf,  were  the 
witnesses  of  my  plaintive  soliloquies,  whilst  viewing 
the  beauties  of  nature  ;  by  which  my  thoughts  were 
iarned  to  reflect  upon  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the 
great  Creator,  and  desires  increased  that  I  mijrht 
lu'e  in  his  fear,  and  partake  of  his  favour. 

"  Notwithstanding  this,  the  evil  example  of  rude 
ind  wicked  boys,  by  degrees,  drew  me  to  join  with 
■.hem  in  folly,  and  I  often  sinned,  and  felt  great 
Jondcmnation,  frequently  weeping  for  my  miscon 


duct.  I  beard  the  doctrine  held  up  by  the  minis- 
ters of  our  Society,  that  the  grace  of  God  which 
bringeth  salvation  appeareth  unto  all  men,  and 
teaches  the  denying  of  all  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts.  I  construed  this,  as  though  something  would 
appear  to  condemn  me,  and  make  me  unhiippy  for 
my  evil  conduct,  and  sometimes  after  I  had  done 
wrong,  and  was  willing  to  think  my  actions  were 
not  very  bad,  I  would  presumptuously  say  to  my- 
self, '  now  if  the  Almighty  is  ofi"ended  with  me,  I 
wish  I  could  feel  his  inward  reproof;'  thus  willing 
to  justify  myself  by  my  own  hardness  of  heart, 
while  at  the  same  time  I  was  afraid  my  parents 
should  know  of  my  conduct  lest  they  should  cor- 
rect me,  for  they  had  taught  me  to  do  better.  I 
sought  therefore  to  hide  my  conduct  from  them ; 
but  knew  not  that  it  was  indeed  the  good  Spirit  of 
grace  who  enlightened  my  understanding,  so  far  to 
see  the  evil  of  my  ways,  as  to  make  me  wish  to 
hide  them  from  man,  not  considering  that  the  all- 
seeing  Eye  continually  beheld  me. 

"  Samuel's  want  of  experience  caused  him  to  run 
to  Eli  when  the  Lord  called  him,  being  a  stranger 
to  the  Divine  voice ;  and  my  ignorance  left  me  in 
a  situation  somewhat  similar,  so  that  I  did  not  con- 
sider the  uneasiness  I  felt  and  the  desire  to  hide 
my  conduct,  as  proceeding  from  the  reproofs  of 
Divine  grace.  But,  although  I  long  remained  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  yet  in  process  of  time  I  came  to 
know  the  voice  of  heavenly  Wisdom.  Eli  instruct- 
ed Samuel  how  to  answer  the  Lord's  call,  and  by 
obedience  he  became  an  eminent  Seer  in  his  day; 
and  this  induces  me  to  think  it  right  for  parents 
and  tutors  to  use  great  simplicity  of  language  when 
instructing  children,  and  to  teach  them  to  live  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  though  their  capacities  may 
not  be  so  matured  as  to  comprehend  the  sublime 
doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

"  For  want  of  this  knowledge,  many  are  mere 
professors  of  the  letter,  while  they  deny  the  power, 
ihe  spiritual  appearance  of  Christ  to  the  soul ;  when 
as  the  holy  '  Word  which  is  quick  and  powerful, 
and  sharper  than  any  two-edgecl  sword,'  he  appears 
unto  them,  as  he  did  unto  Saul,  whilst  he  was  a 
persecutor  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord.  When 
Saul  knew  who  it  was  that  thus  pierced  and  smote 
him,  and  gave  up  in  obedience  to  his  reqairings.  He 
became  to  him  and  his  fellow  labourers,  as  he  ex- 
presses himself,  '  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory.' 

"  Nominal  christians,  while  ignorant  of  his  pow- 
er, may  satisfy  themselves  with  a  belief  in  an  im- 
putative righteousness,  and  say  much  about  the 
merits  of  the  Redeemer ;  yet  if  they  do  not  obey 
him,  but  live  and  act  in  opposition  to  his  teachings, 
it  may  be  said  of  them,  that  they  persecute  the 
dear  Son  of  God,  as  Saul  did  ;  who  was  zealous  in 
his  way,  yet  ignorant  that  redemption  was  obtained 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  from  hea- 
ven. °Itis  his  '  quickening  Spirit,'  that  brings  man 
under  condemnation  for  transgression ;  and  as  a 
faithful  witness,  teaches  children,  even  in  their 
early  days,  to  know  good  from  evil ;  and  were  suit- 
able examples  set  before  them,  instead  of  evil,  join- 
ed with  pious  labour  by  parents  and  guardians,  to 
train  up  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  turn 
their  attention  to  this  inspeaking  word  of  Divine 


grace,  they  would,  I  believe,  be  more  likely  to 
choose  the  ways  of  piety  and  virtue,  than  the  more 
frequented  ways  of  the  wicked,  which  lead  down  to 
the  chambers  of  death. 

"  We  are  the  descendants  of  Adam,  who,  through 
disobedience,  fell ;  and  '  are  by  nature  children  of 
wrath,  even  as  others;'  and  if  we  continue  to  dis- 
obey the  voice  of  the  Lord,  which  teaches  us  '  to 
do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
God,'  we  shall  become  as  some  in  the  apostles'  days, 
who  '  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,'  '  walking 
according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  who  worketh  in 
the  children  of  disobedience.'  From  disobedience 
to  Divine  instruction,  spring  all  the  evils  that  are 
in  the  world,  and  the  prevalence  of  evil  examples 
is  such  as  to  draw  away  the  minds  of  young  peo- 
ple, as  with  'cords  of  vanity;'  pressing  them  on- 
ward as  a  mighty  torrent  that  cannot  be  resisted 
by  the  strength  of  man.  '  But  God,  who  is  rich  in 
mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us, 
saith  the  apostle,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins, 
hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ ;  by  grace 
ye  are  saved.' 

"  Here  we  see  the  infinite  condescension  of  Di- 
vine Goodness,  who  declares  by  his  servant,  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  '  Have  I  any  pleasure  at  all  that 
the  wicked  should  die,  and  not  that  he  should  re- 
turn from  his  ways  and  live?'  '  The  wages  of  sin 
is  death,'  but  life  is  obtained  through  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  sent  as  a  light  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles, 
and  for  God's  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
But  if  men  hate  the  light,  because  their  deeds  are 
evil,  and  will  not  come  to  it  or  have  faith  in  it,  but 
continue  in  their  ways,  they  are  circumstanced  as 
Jerusalem  was  formerly,  when  Christ,  in  his  expo- 
stulation with  her,  says,  '  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them 
that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  as  a  hen  gathereth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not.' 

"  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  those  opinions  are 
fallacious  and  deceiving,  which  induce  people  to 
think  that  the  work  is  accomplished  by  Christ's 
sufferings  on  the  cross  merely,  without  their  endea- 
vouring to  follow  him  in  the  way  of  redemption,  as 
they  have  him  for  an  example.  Through  him,  the 
quickening  Spirit,  man  has  access  unto  the  Father, 
who  is  '  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.'  It  is  a 
precious  experience  to  have  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  who  said  '  I  and  the  Father  are 
one ;' — and  of  whom  the  apostle  John  saith,  '  Who- 
soever shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God, 
God  dwelleth  in  him  and  he  in  God  :'  '  He  that 
hath  an  ear  let  him  hear.' 

"  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  saith  Christ, 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  the  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life.'  If 
our  hearts  are  sincerely  directed  to  him  as  the 
Emmanuel,  'God  with  us,'  and  living  under  his 
government,  we  shall  know  by  happy  experience, 
that 'God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love, 
dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.'  Christ  is  then, 
to  us,  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life,  and  we  wit- 
ness redemption  from  evil,  and  receive  strength  to 
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walk  in  the  highway  of  holiness,  where  the  unclean 
is  not  found,  nor  any  raveuou.s  beast ;  a  way  so 
plain,  that  the  way-faring  man,  though  a  fool,  may 
not  err  therein ;  and  by  which  'the  ransomed  of 
the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion,  with 
Bongs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads — they 
shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and 
sighing  shall  flee  away.' 

'*  '1  he  condemnation  I  felt  for  evil  was  great, 
and  I  clearly  saw,  that  I  must  forsake  evil  com- 
pany if  I  ever  became  what  I  desired  to  be.  Some- 
times I  left  my  playmates,  and  spent  my  time 
reading  to  my  aged  grandmother,  by  which  means 
I  early  read  Sewell's  History  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Friends,  as  well  as  other  books  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  which  had  a  good  efi"ect  upon  my 
mind. 

"  I  was  often  tendered  at  the  recital  of  the  cruel 
sufi'erings,  inflicted  upon  those  who  stood  faithful 
to  the  testimonies  given  them  to  bear  for  the  Truth 
on  earth.  Frequently  after  reading,  my  mind 
would  be  absorbed  in  serious  meditation,  and  a 
belief  was  gradually  settled  upon  it,  that  if  I  lived 
to  be  a  man,  I  should  espouse  the  cause  for  which 
they  suffered.  But  the  instability  of  human  na- 
ture was  evinced  in  my  subsequent  conduct.  These 
seasons  of  tender  visitation  were  soon  forgotten, 
and  by  associating  with  wicked  boys,  I  found  my 
iuclination  to  evade  the  cross  increased,  and  it  be- 
came very  unpleasant  to  me  to  be  called  a  Quaker. 
I  avoided  the  use  of  the  plain  Scripture  language 
of  thou  and  thee,  and  much  wished  to  change  my 
dress  so  as  to  conform  to  the  custom  and  fashion 
of  the  day ;  but  in  this  I  was  not  indulged  by  my 
parents,  they  being  careful  to  keep  their  children 
plain  while  young,  and  not  to  sufler  them  to  at- 
tend places  of  diversion,  which  care  I  believe  was 
of  use  to  us,  though  we  thought  at  the  time  that  we 
were  hardly  dealt  by." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Sea  Reckoning. — In  a  voyage  to  America  some 
nine  years  since,  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  out 

from  Liverpool,  Captain  L  came  to  dinner  at 

eight  bells  as  usual,  talked  a  little  to  the  persons 
right  and  left  of  him,  and  helped  the  soup  with 
Lis  accustomed  politeness.  Then  he  went  on  deck 
and  was  back  in  a  minute,  and  operated  on  the 
fish,  looking  rather  grave  the  while.  Then  he 
went  on  deck  again ;  and  this  time  was  absent,  it 
may  be  three  or  five  minutes,  during  which  the  fish 
disappeared,  and  i\xe  entrees  arrived^  and  the  roast 
beef.    Say  ten  minutes  passed — I  can't  tell,  after 

nine  years.    Then  L   came  down  with  a 

pleased  and  happy  countenance  this  tiuie,  and  be- 
gan to  carve  the  sirloin.  "  We  have  seen  the 
light,"  he  said.  "  Madame,  may  I  help  you  to  a 
little  gravy,  or  a  little  horse-radish!"  or  what  not. 
I  forget  the  name  of  the  light,  nor  docs  it  matter. 
It  was  a  point  of  Newfoundland  for  which  he  was 
on  the  look  out,  and  so  well  did  the  Canada  know 
where  she  was,  that  between  soup  and  beef  the 
captain  had  sighted  the  headland  by  which  his 
course  was  lying.  And  so  through  storm  and 
darkness,  through  fog  and  midnight,  the  ship  had 
pursued  her  steady  way  over  the  pathless  ocean 
and  roaring  seas  so  surely,  that  the  otliecrs  who 
sailed  her  know  her  place  within  a  minute  or  two, 
and  guided  us  with  a  wonderful  providence  safe  on 
our  way. 

Hy  tliis  little  incident  (hourly,  of  course  repeated, 
and  trivial  to  all  sea-goimg  people)  I  own  I  was 
immensely  moved,  and  never  can  think  of  it  but 
with  a  heart  full  of  thanks  and  awe.  AVe  trust 
our  lives  to  these  seamen,  and  how  nobly  thoy  ful- 
fil the  trust!  They  are,  under  heaven,  as  a  provi- 
dence for  us.  While  wo  sleep,  th^ir  untiring  watch- 


fulness keeps  guard  over  us.  All  night  through, 
that  bell  sounds  at  his  season,  and  tells  how  our 
sentinels  defend  us.  It  rang  when  the  Amazon 
was  on  fire,  and  chimed  its  heroic  signal  of  duty, 
and  courage,  and  honour.  Think  of  the  dangers 
these  seamen  undergo  for  us,  the  hourly  peril  and 
watch,  the  familiar  storm,  the  dreadful  iceberg,  the 
long  winter  nights  when  the  decks  are  as  glass, 
and  the  sailor  has  to  climb  through  icicles  to  bend 
the  stiff  sail  on  the  yard.  Think  of  their  courage 
and  their  kindness  in  cold,  in  tempest,  in  hunger, 
in  wreck. — Conihill  Ma;y. 
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letter  of  J.  G.  Bcvan. 
"  1806.  Eleventh  mo.  2bth. — It  is  indeed  no 
small  charge  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  in 
fant  mind  :  but  then  I  believe  there  will  be  no 
small  reward  for  those  who  faithfully,  sedulously, 
and  early  endeavour  to  form  it  for  the  reception 
of  the  gospel.  The  gospel,  as  the  word  imports,  is 
a  system  of  glad  tidings;  and  doubtless,  the  less 
the  youthful  mind  is  contaminated  with  those  things, 
which  are  opposite  to  the  gospel  spirit,  the  gladder 
will  its  tidings  be,  when  it  unfolds  its  treasures,  as 
reason  advances.  I  have  no  cause  to  blame  any 
one  but  myself,  for  any  of  my  failures;  yet,  I 
think,  had  I  always  been  in  very  early  life,  (for  I 
was  not  under  my  mother's  eye,)  with  such  as  them 
selves  lived  in  the  love,  and  under  the  power,  of 
the  gospel,  they  might  have  restrained  some  pro- 
pensities, which  have  caused  me  much  conflict. 
Anger  and  impatience  are  very  early  discoverable 
in  children.  Love  and  calmness  are  their  natural 
antidotes;  and  these  may  consist,  if  needful,  with 
sufficient  firmness  ;  and  firmness,  when  children  see, 
as  they  soon  can,  that  it  is  used  in  love,  tends  to 
increase  it  in  them;  whereas,  foolish  indulgence  is 
the  parent  of  vexation  on  both  sides.  The  grand 
thing  is,  to  dwell,  (ah!  I  do  not  speak  as  having 
attained,)  in  the  go.-pel  spirit  one's  self,  and  to  feel 
its  incalculable  benefit ;  and  -then,  strong  will  be 
the  motive  to  cherish  it  in  the  lambs  under  one's 
care,  and  fervent  the  breathing  to  its  divine  Au- 
thor, for  assistance  to  train  up  minds  in  which  He 
will  delight  to  dwell."  Lines  4  to  8  of  page  129, 
Book  of  Extracts,  express  something  of  the  matter. 
[They  are,  "  There  were  of  old,  those  who  brought 
children  to  Christ,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh;  and 
now  the  religious  parent  can  breathe  no  warmer 
aspiration  for  them  than  when  he  spiritually  com- 
mends his  tender  offspring  to  the  protection  of  his 
Lord.") 


Wandering  Blinds.^  Drowsiness,  and  Sleeping 
in  Meetings. — Dear  Friends,  keep  your  meetings 
in  the  fear  and  name  of  the  living  G-od  ;  and  be 
very  diligent  in  waiting  upon  him  in  his  gifts: 
give  not  leave  for  your  minds  to  wander,  and  none 
give  way  to  drowsiness  and  sleeping  in  meetings; 
for  surely,  it  is  even  a  shame  to  us  that  this  thing, 
to  wit,  sleeping  iu  the  assemblies  of  the  saints, 
should  be  found  among  any  of  us  :  truly.  Friends, 
this  very  thing  oftentime's  greatly  burdens  the  seed 
of  God  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  children; — 
wherefore,  watch  and  war  against  it,  and  wait  to 
feel  him  iu  yourselves,  to  quicken  both  soul  and  body 
in  the  work,  worship  and  service  of  the  living  God  ; 
that  a  living  sacrifice  from  his  own  Spirit  we  may 
ofl'ur  unto  him.  For  his  worship  is  a  living  wor- 
siiip,  and  performed  in  and  by  his  living  Spirit;  in 
which  let  us  wait  diligently  upon  the  Lord,  and  a 
preparation  we  shall  witness  thereby;  and  feel 
and  enjoy  his  presence,  and  be  edified,  enlivened, 
and  warmed  thereby,  though  no  words  be  heard 
amongst  us. —  William  Bcnnit.  1668. 


Respiration  of  Frogs  in  Winter  and  Slimmer 
— Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  when  standing  be- 
side a  pond  in  early  spring,  that  there  was  some- 
thing paradoxical  in  the  fact  of  frogs  and  toads 
crawling  at  the  bottom,  and  never  once  rising  tc 
the  surface  to  breathe  I    They  are  animals  witb 
lungs,  and  in  summer  live  mostly  on  land,  perish- 
ing, indeed,  if  unable  to  get  out  of  the  water  froa 
time  to  time ;  yet  during  the  whole  winter,  late 
autumn,  and  early  spring,  they  pass  their  time  un- 
der water.    Puzzled  by  this  fact,  we  applied  to  e 
zoologist  for  an  explanation,  and  received  in  repl} 
one  of  those  explanations  with  which  the  majoritj 
of  mankind  are  willing  to  be  content,  namely  a  re 
statement  of  the  fact  in  different  language.  Oui 
own  experiments  and  observations  gave  no  expla 
nation.  We  found,  for  instance,  the  two  species  o 
newt — land  and  water  newt — behave  very  differ 
ently.    Both  have  gills  when  young,  and  lungs  ii 
a  more  developed  condition.    When  the  gills  o 
the  land  newt  disappear,  the  possibility  of  living 
under  water  disappears ;  the  animal  quits  the  wa 
ter  forever,-  and  you  meet  him  on  your  stair-case 
while  his  companion,  the  water  newt,  is  still  in  th 
aquarium,  and  only  occasionally  thrusting  his  heac 
above  water.    As  the  season  advances,  the  wate 
newt  also  feels  the  need  of  occasionally  quittin< 
the  water,  and  he  will  lie  basking  on  the  bit  o 
stone  or  wood  for  hours  together,  descending  intc 
the  water  as  the  coolness  of  evening  descends.  Ti 
keep  him  under  water  for  many  hours  in  the  ho 
weather,  is  to  kill  him.    It  is  the  same  with  frog 
and  toads ;  and  the  reason  was  made  clear  to  u  " ' 
by  the  experiments  of  W.  Edwards.    He  founc 
that  as  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  i 
no  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  degrees  above 
freezing  point  (47° — 48°),  frogs  will  live  the  whol 
year  round,  without  once  rising  to  the  surface 
this  condition  they  breathe  only  by  the  skin.  H 
has  shown  the  relation  which  surface-respiratioi 
bears  to  pulmonary-respiration  in  these  animals 
and  he  finds  that  the  skin  exhales  sufficient  c 
bonic  acid,  and  absorbs  sufficient  oxygen,  to  suppl 
all  their  needs  of  languid  life  at  this  temperaturi 
No  sooner  does  the  temperature  of  the  water  rise 
than  the  vital  activity  of  the  frog  increases ;  an 
with  this  increase  there  is  a  greater  need  of  oxygen 
a  greater  production  of  carbonic  acid — in  othe 
words,  a  greater  energy  of  respiration,  for  whic 
the  skin  no  longer  sutfices,  the  lungs  are  calle 
upon  to  do  their  work ;  they  cannot  do  this  wor 
in  the  water  ;  and  if  the  frog  be  prevented  fror 
rising  to  the  surface,  it  is  prevented  from  breathing 
and  it  perishes.    We  see  this  in  spring.    The  fro 
or  newt  occasionally  rises,  to  expire  carbonic  acid  li 
and  absorb  oxygen  by  its  lungs.    It  then  dive 
under  the  surface  again.    As  the  season  advance 
the  risings  become  more  frequent,  till  in  the  he 
weather  the  frog  lives  chiefly  on  laud,  and  th 
newt  also  is  forced  to  expose  itself  to  the  air. 
Physiology  of  Common  Life. 


1705.  It  is  our  earnest  desire,  that  above  al 
Friends  hold  fervent  charity  in  the  body,  that  wi 
keep  the  members  together  iu  a  blessed  coucor 
and  comumnion,  which  is  esteemed  by  the  apostl 
the  more  excellent  way,  excelling  other  gifts  whic 
puss  away;  but  charity,  that  is  the  love  of  Go( 
from  which  our  christian  and  brotherly  affectio 
springs,  shall  endure  forever.  This  envieth  no 
vauuteth  not,  boasteth  not  itself,  and  seeketh  n( 
its  own,  but  is  patient,  beareth  all  things,  sufl'eret 
all  things,  and  watclictli  not  with  an  evil  eye  ;  n 
nor  thiuketh  ill,  but  is  kind  ;  in  which  blessed  lov^ 
dear  friends,  hold  your  fellowship  one  with  a 
other,  which  was  the  character  of  the  primiti^  it 
christians. 
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For  "  The  Friend.' 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  oj 
our  Late  Friend,  11.  Williams. 
Third  mo.  8th,  1844. — I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to 
acknowledge  thy  visit ;  it  has  been  seasonable, 
serviceable  and  truly  acceptable.  We  ought  to  be 
thankful  we  are  helped  along,  from  time  to  time, 
as  we  are  such  poor  unworthy  creatures.  I  want 
thou  should  look  sharp  with  thy  best  eye,  and  then 
not  be  drawn  from  thy  judgment,  '  there  is  that 
that  can  direct  to  a  hair's  breadth  :' — so  said  John 
Churchman.  I  do  sincerely  desire  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  in  the  right  line." 

"  The  time  for  writing  a  few  lines  has  again 
come,  and  I  am  quite  able,  through  the  kindness 
of  Him  who  careth  for  the  sparrows,  to  write  my- 
o|self,  which  this  day  a  week  since,  I  could  not  very 

well,  if  at  all  do  Think  I  can  say,  I  feel  a 

iQ| degree  of  thankfulness  to  my  heavenly  Father  for 
oflall,  and  as  much  as  any  for  the  'severe.'  If  food 
uaand  raiment  and  a  home  of  my  own  be  allowed 
[alto  the  end  of  this  life,  I  ask  no  more  of  these 
liftthings ;  feel  very  different  about  them,  to  what  I 
iliekased  to  in  gone-by  years ;  am  glad  I  can  say  I  think 
•may  faith  increases,  as  nature  fails.  Any  one  might 
teijisay,  there  was  a  natural  cause  for  this ;  well,  be  it 
iiMjSO,  it  is  very  comfortable  to  be  easy  in  our  feelings. 
olBeside  these  outward  good  things,  to  have  those 
Dt(iabout  me  studying  my  comfort  all  along;  I  cannot 
loiwant  more,  except  a  glimpse,  now  and  then,  of  my 
lioiigood  Guide  with  the  '  crook  of  his  love'  to  steer 
jj^by,  that  that  which  remains  of  labour,  any  way, 
ji^for  the  best  of  causes,  may  be  going  on,  and  I 
jfound  in  my  allotment,  though  in  a  little,  simple 
[jiway,  this  is  the  height  of  my  desire. 
J  "  There  are  many  wrong  things  amongst  us  as  a 
ijljpeople  ;  '  the  golden  wedge,'  and  '  Babylonish  gar- 
ijment,'*  with  other  wrong  things,  for  which  there 
{Jjjare  mourners,  and  true  watchmen  and  watch- 
ioi women :  but  the  enemy  has  entered,  and  will  lay 
iliiwaste  much  good  ;  but,  I  have  a  sure  hope,  I 
.-.think,  that  the  ruins  will  be  viewed,  and  strength 
[j^given  to  rebuild  even  through  rebuke  like  this, 
■t;'j,'  What  do  these  feeble  Jews,'  &c.  So  let  us  not 
I;,.' be  over-much  discouraged  ;  strength  for  the  day,  I 
aiij  fully  believe,  will  be  furnished  for  those  who  are 
.jji  preparing  for  the  work. 

jjj  The  account  of  dear  S.  Emlen's  exercise  was 
jjtimoving ;  surely  not  to  be  lost,  but  after  many  days 
llelgathered,  to  the  strengthening  and  help  of  some 
51^1  poor,  untoward,  wayward  youth.  Her  way  in  the 
[Ojji ministerial  line  there  at  W.,  of  latter  days,  seems 
jJ;to  be  generally  close  and  searching;  her  secret 
}  J  baptisms  deep  and  oft;  my  whole  heart  is  filled 
fiJjiWith  desire  for  her  help  and  safe-keeping;  her 
^ei  comfort,  too,  in  tribulation.  Kemember  my  love 
,.p:j|to  her.  If  I  knew  how  to  write  a  suitable  letter 
lohto  her,  I  would,  but,  I  think,  I  see  she  has  better 
t[|{  comfort,  and  I  am  measurably  satisfied,  nay 
r -I. greatly  comforted,  in  being  able  to  feel  where  she 
,' is,  and  see  her  safe,  that  to  write  would  be  a  poor 
I  substitute  for  this.  This  secret  unity  and  sym 
pathy  how  precious,  whether  in  suffering  or  re 


joicing 


I" 


l'3th. — Do  send  me  some  good  report  of  mat- 


'^Fijih  month. — I  feel,  my  dear  friend,  as  if  I 
wanted  to  write  a  line  to  thee ;  we  have  so  many 
things  to  be  thankful  for,  that  the  cup  overflows ; 
that  unworthy  as  we  are,  we  had  such  a  favoured 
meeting,  so  sensible  an  evidence  that  the  great 
Head  of  the  church  was  caring  for  us.  I  felt  a 
hope  that  many  solitary  and  tried  souls  would  be 
strengthened  and  encouraged  ;  truly,  it  is  good  for 
us  to  meet  together  on  these  occasions,  as  well  as 
in  our  little  meetings,  and  there  wait  in  all  humi- 
lity and  lowliness  where  the  food  convenient  is 
handed.    Amongst  our  favours,  and  not  the  least, 

was  that  thou  and  ,  after  all  you  have  passed 

through  this  long  winter,  should  be  permitted  to 
gladden  our  feelings  with  your  company,  a  favour 
we  had  no  right  to  expect." 

"SeveJiih  month. — I  have  but  little  time  to  say 
thy  truly  welcome,  and  for  many  reasons  accept- 
able, letter  was  received,  when  not  looking  for  it. 
I  thought  of  many  things  on  perusing  it ;  'As  face 
answers  to  face,'  &c. ;  '  Deep  uttereth  unto  deep,' 
&c.,  &c.  It  is  all  comfortable,  and  like  a  brook  by 
the  way. 

I  had  a  pleasant  visit  from  ,  and  his  two 

very  well-behaved  children.  Parents  cannot  be- 
gin too  early,  nor  be  too  vigilant  to  meet  and  keep 
down  the  evil  seed." 

'  25;;/*. — I  can  truly  say,  I  feared  the  great  ob- 
ject would  not  be  attained,  in  going  to  meeting  to- 
day ;  so  weak,  I  felt  scarcely  able  to  raise  a  peti- 
tion for  help  ;  yet  heavenly  regard  was  near ; 
ability  was  afforded,  and  we  were  favoured  with  a 

lively  meeting,  very  quiet  indeed  four 

miles  to  meeting.  It  will  require  faith  and  patience 
sometimes  to  accomplish  it,  and  perseverance  too ; 
but  He  who  is  strength  in  weakness,  and  helps  us 
when  we  cannot  help  ourselves,  I  do  hope,  will  be 
nean"  • 

"  29i!/i. — We  must  all  try  to  do  our  part  to  have 
the  dear  children  rightly  instructed  ;  then  we  may 
with  more  confidence  hope  for  help,  even  for  grace. 
It  is  a  great  blessing,  '  early  grace;'  it  puts  wrong 
things  right. 

"  There  is  something  very  good  in  meeting. 

I  never  was  more  sensible  of  it  in  any  meeting, 
taking  it  as  a  meeting.  There  is  truly  a  living 
seed  there,  and  not  confined  to  the  aged  alone, 
though  a  solid  few  of  this  class ;  but  young  Friends 
and  even  children,  solid  and  settled.  It  is  more 
than  a  little  encouraging,  that  in  this  day  a  solid 
meeting  should  be  held,  and  not  depending  on 
outward  ministry ;  no  public  Friend  belonging  to 

this  meeting,  I  think,  since  's  death,  now  long 

since." 

^^Eislith  mo.  1st. — Attended  Goshen  Monthly 


Meeting ;  had  the  company  of  our  friend 
who  ministered  in  Truth's  authority.  He  was 
favoured  with  counsel  and  encouragement,  suiting 
different  states,  with  an  affectionate  invitation  to 
the  young  people  to  come,  taste,  and  see  for  them- 
selves, that  the  Lord  is  good.  His  first  concern 
was  earthly-raindedness,  the  effect  of  it  justly 
shown  ;  then  the  reverse,  the  effect  of  that  also 
set  forth.  On  arising  a  second  time,  addressed  a 
rightly  concerned  number;  was  very  encouraging 


ever,  we  get  little  for  complaining ;  and  when  I 
think  of  my  good-for-nothingness,  I  say,  what  could 
I  expect  more  1  When  I  look  around  at  the  state 
of  things  in  Society  and  out  of  it,  I  say  how  can 
any  one  feel  cheery  ?  Truly,  the  land  mourns. 
But  I  think,  my  best  friends  never  felt  nearer  to 
me  than  they  do  in  these  days;  and  I  often  think 
it  a  favour  to  feel,  in  the  life,  a  unity  with  living 
souls.  It  makes  me  care  less  to  live  by  conversing, 
visiting,  &c. ;  yet  these  come  in  at  times,  with 
great  propriety,  and  use  and  comfort  too. 

"  To-morrow,  the  sixth  of  Ninth  month,  will  be 
thirty  years  since  my  dear  husband's  death  ;  to 
look  back,  it  seems  as  if  it  could  not  be  so  long. 
He  escaped  from  much  trouble  and  suffering  by 
his  early  removal,  and  was  blessed  with  a  sight 
and  evidence  of  a  safe  entering  into  rest  and  peace. 

"Many  conflicts  have  been  mine  since  that  day. 
If  allowed  to  have  admittance  where  he  is,  oh, 
what  more  need  mortal  want.  Think  of  me,  and 
desire  good  for  me  when  able." 


ters  and  things,  either  in  doors  or  out,  of  meetings  I  to  these;  alluded  to  the  '  Lo  heres  1'  and  '  Lo 
or  Friends;  should  like  to  hear  something  from  theres !'  but  this  class  moved  not;  they  had  built 


S.  H.,  as  well  as  any  one,  and  her  clever  sisters 
and  good  old-fashioned  mother.    I  had  a  very 
5^  good  meeting,  at  their  meeting,  when  last  in  the 
city.    I  thought,  though  dear  T.  Scattergood,  B. 
.f(  Jones  and  other  valiants  were  removed  long  since 
from  the  church,  yet  others  were  there  ;  and  I  said 
rjfijin  my  heart,  the  Lord  continues  to  be  good  to  his 
people.    I  was  strengthened  and  encouraged  un- 
der dear  's  rightly  authorized  communication 


at  that  time." 


on  Christ  the  Bock,  and  could  not  be  moved  ;  were 
enabled  to  see  the  snares  and  the  gins,  by  which 
our  adversary  draws  away  the  unwary." 

'■'■Ninth  mo.  bth. — I  received  thy  truly  fcelin 
epistle,  but  have  not  yet  felt  as  if  there  was  much 
to  send  thee  in  return,  except  the  above  acknow 
ledgment  ;  so  low  has  my  spring  become,  that 
drought  is  all  around  ;  and  I  seem  moving  like  a 
machine  out  of  order,  endeavouring  to  perform, 
from  day  to  day,  yet  it  is  dragging  work:  how- 


Two  Swallows,  in  looking  about  for  a  place 
to  build  their  nests,  discovered  a  cosy  little  nook 
in  the  rear  part  of  the  cabin  of  the  steamer  Young 
America,  which  was  lying  moored  to  the  old  hulk 
at  the  corner  of  K  street,  and  forthwith  commenced 
their  labors ;  the  female  flying  to  and  fro,  carrying 
straws  and  sticks  and  feathers,  and  the  male  bird, 
standing  like  a  master  workman,  overseeing  the  job, 
and  lending  his  aid  in  placing  and  completing  their 
tiny  homestead.  The  first  day  saw  the  foundation 
of  their  home  well  laid,  and  the  happy  birds  rested 
from  their  labours  that  night,  and  finished  it,  per- 
haps, in  their  dreams.  The  next  morning,  bright 
and  early,  they  were  again  at  work  as  busy  as 
nailers ;  but,  alas !  the  hour  of  seven  came,  the 
steamer's  whistle  sounded,  and  away  went  the 
steamer,  nest  and  all,  en  route  for  Marysville,  The 
frightened  birds  chirped,  chattered,  and  flew  back 
and  forth,  but  the  captain  never  heeded  their  cry. 
On  went  the  boat,  and  away  went  their  new  made 
home.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  squatterism,  but 
they  were  sensible  birds,  and  knew  they  would  be 
"  plucked"  if  they  went  to  law,  so  they  quietly 
submitted  to  their  hard  fate,  and  after  following 
the  steamer  as  far  as  the  Sacramento  bridge,  they 
returned  to  the  old  hulk.  That  was  a  sad  day  for 
the  little  couple,  and  what  thoughts  crowded  on 
their  little  hearts  He  only  knows  who  "  holds  the 
sparrows  up." 

The  next  day  came,  and  with  it  they  saw  the 
steamer  come  back  to  the  landing,  and  the  nest 
they  had  partly  built  still  undisturbed.  With 
merry  chirpings  of  delight  they  began  again  their 
task,  only  to  be  again  anguished  on  the  morrow  by 
the  departure  of  the  steamer,  and  gladdened  on  the 
succeeding  day  by  its  return.  Thus  it  has  conti- 
nued with  them  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  the 
nest  is  not  yet  completed.  They  are  kept  in  a 
constant  flutter  of  hope  and  fear,  and  labor  and 
loss;  but  they  do  not  despair,  nor  have  they  sought 
another  and  more  secure  place  for  their  domicil. 
But,  strange  to  say,  they  have  actually  learned  to 
recognize  the  steamer,  and  watch  for  her  coming, 
and  meet  her  at  the  bridge  above  the  city,  to  wel- 
come her  back  to  her  old  moorings.  How  it  will 
be  when  the  nest  is  finished  and  the  egcs  are  laid, 

DO  J 

and  the  time  comes  for  the  regular  trips — whether 
the  mother  will  cling  to  the  homestead  and  take 
the  voyage  to  Marysville,  and  the  father  accompany 
her,  travelling  backward  and  forward  as  dead  heads 
— or  whether  theirs  will  be  "  broken  up"  by  the 
"  irrepressible"  divorce  and  desertion,  as  hundreds 
of  other  families  have  been  in  California,  we  shall 
wait  to  see.  The  above  is  a  true  story. — Sacra- 
mento Bee, 
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52 


THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

To  the  Elect  Seed  of  God  wherever  Scattered. 
We  live  in  a  day  and  time  of  close  proving, 
and  of  "  deep  searching  of  heart,"  yet  I  trust  that 
all  these  things  will  yet  be  overruled  by  the  Most 
High  for  good  ;  many  of  those  worthies  gone  before, 
have  left  on  record  many  things  for  our  instruction, 
that  we  should  not  faint,  nor  grow  weary,  although 
we  may  be  as  "  pressed  beyond  measure."  Our 
valued  Friend  John  Griffith,  after  alluding  to  the 
low  state  of  things  in  his  day,  and  the  exceeding 
many  discouragements  of  that  time,  records,  (to 
strengthen  our  faith,)  "  I  am  fully  persuaded 
our  Society  will  not  cease  to  be  a  people,  nor  the 
glory  ever  depart  therefrom  wholly,  as  it  did  from 
the  Jewish,  and  in  a  great  degree  the  lapsed  chris- 
tian church,"  and  that  there  would  always  continue 
to  be  raised  up  within  our  borders,  Calebs  and 
Joshuas,  Priscillas  and  Aquilas,  to  maintain  an- 
cient ground,  and  to  expound  to  the  uninitiated, 
"the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly;"  those  "  to 
contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
and  to  maintain  the  same  with  the  doctrine  and 
principles  resulting  therefrom,  so  eminently  revived 
in  our  predecessors,  and  most  surely  believed  by 
us."   But,  (he  adds  prophetically,)  oh  !  the  bitter 
cups  that  must  be  drank,  and  the  vials  of  God's 
wrath  that  must  be  poured  out  upon  nations  and 
kingdoms,  before  mankind  in  general  will  subuiit 
to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  learn  of  Him  who  is 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart.    To  be  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  we  must  be  meek  and  lowly,  men  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  grief,  first  for  ourselves, 
and  then  for  others,  and  not  as  those  whose  hopes 
are  only  for  the  things  of  this  world.    Oh  !  my 
Friends,  it  is  the  attraction  of  the  cross^  that  is  so 
much  wanting.    If  I  be  lifted  up,  (said  the  Savi- 
our,) I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."    It  is  the 
same  willingness  to  be  drawn,  that  Elisha  mani- 
fested, when  the  prophet  Elijah  cast  his  mantle 
upon  him,  and  he  gave  up  all  and  ministered  unto 
him,  that  is  lacking.    It  is  not  by  austerity,  severity 
or  any  coercive  measures,  it  is  by  the  drawings  and 
sweet  heavenly  influences  of  a  dear  Saviour's  love, 
Oh !  the  meltings,  the  breakings,  the  drawings  of 
a  Saviour's  love ;  may  we  then,  my  dear  brethren 
and  sisters,  seek  for  this  holy  influence,  this  which 
is  sweeter  than  "  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,' 
(and  stronger  than)  "  the  bands  of  Orion."    It  was 
this  holy  anointing  that  was  so  much  experienced, 
by  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  Jesus,  immediately 
after  his  ascension  on  high,  when  so  many  "6e- 
&'ei'e<f,"  "  were  pricked  to  the  heart,"  and  said 
"men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  I"    It  was 
this  sacred  efi"usion,  that  caused  all  of  them,  "  to 
be  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul,"  so  much  so,  that 
"  no  man  counted  aught  that  he  possessed  his  own," 
but  they  "  had  all  things  common."  Oh,  happy  days ! 
DO  grovelling,  earthly,  nor  yet  contentious  hearts 
They  were  enabled  to  bear  each  other  up,  and  to 
give  themselves  one  for  another.  And  how  was  this 
again  made  manifest  in  the  early  days  of  our  pre- 
decessors.   It  was  truly  this  unction  from  the  Holy 
One^  that  was  so  eminently  the  crown  of  all  their 
assemblies,  as  well  as  a  ministry  of  light,  life  and 
power,  which  dispelled  the  clouds  and  darkness 
from  the  minds  of  their  hearers:  and  as  darkness 
flees  before  the  sun,  and  the  cold  and  chill  of  win- 
ter is  dispersed  thereby,  even  so  now,  may  each  of 
U3  wait  for,  and  be  faithful  to,  the  light  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  our  own  hearts;  there  is  no  other  way. 
Satan  and  all  those  whom  he  has  darkened,  flee 
before  the  light  of  Christ.    We  have  many  and 
repeated  testimonies  and  declarations,  by  many  of 
our  most  favoured  ministers,  that  the  Lord  would 
frustrate  every  attempt  to  draw  the  Society  from 
its  ancient  faith  aud  principles.    Sarah  (Lynes) 


Grubb,  writing  to  a  Friend,  of  her  visit  to  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  1838,  (immediately  after  the  se- 
cession of  the  Beaconites  who  had  counted  greatly 
on  their  strength  in  the  Society,)  says,  "  I  had  to  lay 
things  open,  as  led  to  it  by  the  gift — that  the  great 
Head  of  the  church  would  render  unavailing  every 
effort  to  new  model  us  as  a  Society"  and  that  He 
would  "  renew  us  in  the  original  character  of  our 
Society  ;"  her  declaration  continuing  nearly  four 
hours.    Also  to  a  Friend  in  Ireland,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  of  a  body  of  separatists,  and  with 
whom  she  had  once  been  "sweetly  united"  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  she  says,  "  There  is  in  this  Yearly 
Meeting,  much  remaining  to  be  done  away,  before 
we  are  prepared  to  assume  the  lustre  which  at- 
tracted the  minds  of  many  in  our  early  times.  I 
believe  the  Divine  hand  is  upon  us  in  this  day,  for 
the  great  end  of  refining  the  gold  that  has  become 
dim,  and  the  most  fine  gold  that  is  changed ;  may 
we  be  willing  to  bear  our  allotted  portion  of  exer- 
cise and  svfferingj  keeping  our  habitations  in 
the  truth,"  &e.  1839.    So  that  whatever  turnings 
and  overturnings  may  be  permitted  by  the  Lord's 
hand  over  us,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  will 
be  well  in  the  end  for  all  those  who  have  not 
swerved  from  duty  in  the  line  cast  up  for  them. 
Oh !  then  may  we  be  watching  as  at  the  gates  of 
wisdom,  our  minds  kept  free  from  care  of  every 
kind  that  might  prevent  the  Most  High  from  using 
us  as  his  chosen  vessels  of  mercy,  love,  and  grace, 
to  his  degenerate,  but  not  cast-ofi"  people :  for  it 
is  only  such  as  have  been  refined  as  silver  is  re- 
fined, that  have  passed  through  the  furnace,  and 
become  as  gold,  pure  gold,  seven  times  purified, 
having  passed  through  the  furnace  prepared  for 
us,  that  we  are  meet  for  the  Master's  use.    I  some- 
times fear  that  many  are  held  by  the  enemy,  and 
prevented  from  usefulness  in  their  day  and  gene- 
ration, by  looking  too  much  at  the  dark  or  shady 
side  of  things,  ready  to  despair,  magnifying  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  Are  our  enemies  more  nume- 
rous than  in  the  day  of  early  Friends?    Is  not  the 
same  strength  vouchsafed  to  us  ?    Was  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation  ever  foiled  in  battle  1    Why  was 
it  the  apostle    said,  "  If  the  Lord  be  for  us, 
who  can  be  against  us."    Is  not  the  Lord's  power 
infinite  ?    Shall  any  be  too  wise  for  the  Truth  ? 
that  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  nor  resisted.  The 
dear  Saviour  promised  his  disciples,  to  give  them 
a  power  and  wisdom  which  none  of  their  adversa- 
ries s/zow/c^  be  able    to  gainsay  or  resist^  And 
has  it  not  been  evidenced  by  thousands  in  difi'erent 
ages,  and  is  it  not  the  same  now  as  ever  ?  There 
is  also  a  danger  at  this  time,  and  I  fear  many  are 
beguiled  by  a  notion,  that  the  mere  belief  of  certain 
principles,  doctrines  and  testimonies,  is  vital  Chris- 
tianity ;  not  but  that  these  may  be  correct ;  yet  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  rule 
within  us, that  all  selfishness  and  self-will  be  brought 
down,  and  the  meek,  lowly,  gentle  spirit,  even  as 
that  of  a  little  child  be  put  on,  which  will  enable  us 
"  to  bear  all  things,  believe  all  things,  hope  all 
things,"  that  so  we  may  testify  for  the  Truth  in  the 
simplicity  of  Christ.  S.  C 

Barre,  East  Shelby,  Ninth  mo.  29th,  1860. 


— be  taught  ?  Strong  meats  for  weak  digestions 
make  not  bodily  strength.  Let  there  be  nursery; 
tales  and  nursery  rhymes." 

"  I  would  say  to  every  parent,  especially  to 
every  mother ;  tell  your  children  pleasant  stories. 
If  in  the  country,  be  not  too  careful  lest  they  get 
a  little  dirt  upon  their  hands  and  clothes ;  earth  ia 
very  much  akin  to  us  all,  and  in  children's  out  of 
door  play,  soils  them  not  inwardly.  There  is  in  it 
a  kind  of  consanguinity  between  all  creatures;  by 
it  we  touch  upon  the  common  sympathy  of  our  first 
substance,  and  beget  a  kindness  for  our  poor  re- 
lations, the  brutes. 

"  Let  children  have  free  open  air  sport,  and  fear 
not  though  they  make  acquaintance  with  the  pigs, 
the  donkey,  and  the  chickens;  they  may  form 
worse  friends  with  wiser  looking  ones.  Encourage 
familiarity  with  all  that  love  to  court  them — dumb 
animals  love  children,  and  children  love  them. 

"  There  is  a  language  among  them  which  the 
world's  language  obliterates  in  the  elders.  It  is  of 
more  importance  than  that  you  should  make  them 
wise  ;  that  is,  book-wise. 

'  Above  all  things,  make  them  loving,  then  they 
will  be  gentle  and  obedient;  and  then  also,  pa 
rents,  if  you  become  old  and  poor,  these  will  be 
better  than  friends,  and  will  never  neglect  you. 
Children  brought  up  lovingly  at  your  knees,  will 
never  shut  their  doors  upon  you,  and  point  where 
they  would  have  you  go." 


Smart  Children.  —  A  writer  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  thus  discourses  on  the  habit  of  trying 
to  stick  "book  larnin'  "  in  the  heads  of  children 
while  they  are  yet"  babies." 

"  How  have  I  heard  you,  Eusebiu.s,  pity  the  poor 
children  !  I  remember  you  looking  at  a  group  of 
them  and  reflecling  :  '  For  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;'  and  turning  away  thoughtfully  and 
saying, '  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  trade'  " 

"  A  child  of  three  years  of  age  !  What  should  a 
child  three  years  old — nay,  five  or  six  years  old 


1738.  Be  careful  to  avoid  all  backbitings,  whis 
perings,  and  tale-bearings ;  for  "  the  words  of  the 
tale-bearer  are  as  wounds,"  tending  to  the  de- 
famation and  lessening  the  characters,  one  of  an 
other.  Be  not  like  those,  of  whom  the  prophet 
complains,  "  Report  say  they,  and  we  will  report;" 
but  when  you  hear  a  thing  tending  to  the  defama- 
tion of  any,  inquire  of  the  reporter,  whether  he 
has  acquainted  the  person  afl'ected  thereby  with 
such  a  report.  If  not,  caution  him  to  forbear 
spreading  the  same,  lest  the  reputation  of  the  in 
nocent  be  injured  thereby.  Endeavour  to  put  a 
speedy  stop  to  all  such  wicked  practices  and  works 
of  darkness,  justly  condemnable,  not  only  in  the 
authors,  but  the  encouragers  thereof.  "  He  that 
worketh  deceit,  shall  not  dwell  within  my  house  } 
he  that  telleth  lies,  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight." 


iDtal 

ISBI 
IllK 


The  Black  Fly. — A  deadly  enemy  to  the  whole 
race  of  caterpillars,  ever  on  the  alert,  winging 
about  in  the  shape  of  a  small  black  fly,  in  search 
of  an  exposed  and  defenceless  caterpillar.  Having 
selected  her  victim,  she  pierces  his  body  with  a  sharp 
cutting  instrument  she  is  armed  with,  and  in  the 
wound  deposits  an  egg ;  the  caterpillar  winces  a 
little  at  this  treatment,  but  seems  to  attach  little 
importance  to  it.  Meanwhile,  his  enemy  repeats 
her  thrusts  till  some  thirty  or  forty  eggs,  germs  of 
the  destroyers,  are  safely  lodged  in  his  body,  and 
his  doom  is  certain  beyond  hope.  The  eggs  quickly 
hatch  into  grubs,  which  begin  to  gnaw  away  at  the 
unhappy  creature's  flesh,  thus  reducing  him  gradu 
ally,  but  by  a  profound  instinct  keeping  clear  of 
the  vital  organs,  as  if  knowing  full  well  that  the 
creature  must  keep  on  feeding  and  digesting  too,  or 
their  own  supply  would  speedily  fail ;  as  usurers 
while  draining  a  client,  keep  up  his  credit  with  the 
world  as  long  as  they  can.  Weaker  grows  the  ca- 
terpillar, as  the  gnawing  worms  within  grow  strong- 
er and  nearer  maturity.  Sometimes  he  dies  a  cater- 
pillar; sometimes  he  has  strength  left  to  take  the 
chrysalis  shape,  but  out  of  this  he  never  comes  a 
butterfly ;  the  eonsun)ing  grubs  now  finish  vitals 
and  all,  turn  to  puptc  in  his  empty  skin,  and  come 
out  soon,  black  flies  like  the  parent. — British 
Butterjlics,  by  W,  S.  Coleman. 
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THE  TIDES. 
The  moon  is  at  her  full,  and,  riding  high, 

Floods  the  calm  fields  with  light. 
The  airs  that  hover  iu  the  summer  sky- 
Are  all  asleep  to-night. 

There  comes  no  voice  from  the  great  woodlands  round 

That  murmured  all  the  daj  ; 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  their  boughs,  the  ground 
Is  not  more  still  than  they. 


But  ever  heaves  and  moans  the  restless  Deep ; 

JBis  rising  tides  I  hear, 
Afar  I  see  the  glimmering  billows  leap  ; 
I  see  them  breaking  near. 

Each  wave  springs  upward,  climbing  toward  the  fair 

Pure  liglit  that  sits  on  high — 
Springs  eagerly,  and  faintly  sinks  to  where 
The  mother  waters  lie. 


Upward  again  it  swells ;  the  moonbeams  show, 

Again,  its  glimmering  crest  ; 
Again  it  feels  the  fatal  weight  below, 

And  sinks,  but  not  to  rest. 

Again  and  yet  again  ;  until  the  Deep 

Recalls  its  brood  of  waves  ; 
And,  with  a  sullen  moan,  abashed,  they  creep 

Back  to  his  inner  caves. 

Brief  respite !  they  shall  rush  from  that  recess 

With  noise  and  tumult  soon, 
And  fling  themselves,  with  unavailing  stress, 

Up  toward  the  placid  moon. 

0  restless  Sea  !  that  in  thy  prison  here 

Dost  struggle  and  complain; 
Through  the  slow  centuries  yearning  to  be  near 

To  that  fair  orb  in  vain. 

The  glorious  source  of  light  and  heat  must  warm 

Thy  bosom  with  his  glow, 
And  on  those  mounting  waves  a  nobler  form 

And  freer  life  bestow. 

Then  only  may  they  leave  the  waste  of  brine 

In  which  they  welter  here, 
And  rise  above  the  hills  of  earth,  and  shine 

In  a  serener  sphere.  W.  C.  Bryant. 


Selected. 

O,  ye  children  of  affliction  !  know 
Yours  is  no  despicable  lot.    E'en  He 
Who  died  that  ye  may  live,  that  ye  may  reign, 
Embraced  affliction,  and  conversed  with  grief; 
A  servant's  form  assumed,  though  Lord  of  all; 
And  led  to  glory,  through  a  suffering  path. 
If  ye  wish  to  share  His  kingdom's  bliss, 
See  that  a  portion  of  His  patient  mind 
Be  yours.    Let  no  repinings  pass  your  lips, 
Or  even  enter  your  well-guarded  thoughts  ; 
But  take  ihe  cup  His  sovereign  wisdom  gives, 
And  say,  or  strive  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 


7ke  Idea  of  Fire  among  t]ie  Ancients. — Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  fire  was  for  a  long  time  unknown 
to  some  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  when  Euxo- 
dus,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  showed  it  to  them, 
they  were  absolutely  in  raptures.  The  Persians, 
Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  several  other  nations, 
acknowledged  that  their  ancestors  were  once  with- 
out the  use  of  fire  ;  and  the  Chinese  profess  the 
same  of  their  progenitors.  Pompanius,  Mela,  Plu- 
tarch, and  other  ancient  authors,  speak  of  nations 
who,  at  the  time  they  wrote,  knew  not  the  use  of 
fire,  or  had  but  just  learned  it.  Facts  of  the  same 
kind  are  also  attested  by  several  modern  nations. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  Islands,  which  were 
discovered  in  1551,  had  no  idea  of  fire.  Never 
was  astonishment  greater  than  theirs,  when  they 
saw  it  on  the  descent  of  Magellan  on  one  of  their 
islands.  At  first  they  believed  it  was  some  kind 
of  animal  that  fixed  to  and  fed  upon  wood.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  and  Canary  Islands 
were  formerly  equally  ignorant.  Africa  presents, 
even  in  our  own  day,  some  nations  in  this  deplo- 
rable state. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 

A  Bottle  Department.- 

(Concluded  from  page  43.) 

Some  of  these  bottles  make  very  long  voyages, 
and,  considering  the  circumstances,  often  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  though  in  other  cases  the  period  has 
extended  over  several  years.  As  we  have  already 
remarked,  however,  both  time  and  space  are  left 
very  vaguely  determined,  for  there  is  a  great  doubt 
whether  the  bottle  will  be  picked  up  just  when  it 
has  concluded  its  voyage ;  while  the  route  followed 
is  in  almost  every  instance,  much  longer  than  a 
straight  line  between  the  two  points.  So  far  as 
concerns  the  measured  distance  in  a  straight  line, 
we  find  instances  of  690  miles,  2020  miles,  2260 
miles,  3600  miles,  and  3900  miles.  The  bottle 
found  on  the  Australian  coast  in  1859,  adverted 
to  in  our  opening  paragraph,  must  have  made  a 
voyage  of  very  many  thousand  miles,  for  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Nautical  Magazi?ie,  judging  from  the 
known  directions  of  currents,  inferred  that  it  had 
been  carried  from  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  east- 
ward or  south-east  by  the  Guinea  current,  then 
westward  by  the  equatorial  current,  then  along  the 
American  coast  by  the  Brazilian  current,  then 
across  the  South  Atlantic,  eastward  towards  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  then  across  a  wide  stretch 
of  ocean  to  Australia.  In  1858,  a  bottle  travelled 
from  Manilla  to  the  Moluccas,  about  1000  miles, 
in  six  months,  showing  that  there  are  pretty  active 
influences  at  work  in  those  seas,  even  witijout  al- 
lowing for  any  unknown  sojourn  of  the  bottle  on 
the  shore.  This  sojourn  is  indeed  sometimes  a  long 
one.  A  bottle  from  the  Thunder in  1847,  was 
nearly  three  years  before  it  was  picked  up ;  one 
from  the  Lark.,  in  1838,  four  years;  one  from  the 
Manning,  in  1810,  five  years  ;  one  from  the  Lady 
Louisa,  in  1830,  nine  years;  one  from  the  Syin- 
metry,  in  1825,  ten  years;  one  from  the  Carshal- 
ton  Park,  in  1827,  eleven  years.  The  most  length- 
ened delay  ever  recorded,  was  that  of  a  bottle  from 
the  Blonde,  which,  thrown  into  the  sea  on  the  23d 
of  September,  1826,  on  a  voyage  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York,  was  picked  up  on  the  French  coast 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1842 — nearly  sixteen  years 
afterwards.  How  long  it  had  remained  in  that 
spot  no  one  can  tell. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  persons,  seamen, 
savans,  and  others,  that  the  voyages  of  the  bottles 
are  often  too  capricious  to  render  much  scientific 
service ;  and  they  appeal  to  the  bottle-chart  for 
many  curious  instances  of  this.  Some  authorities 
assert  that  there  is  a  current  to  the  east  from  La- 
brador and  Newfoundland  towards  the  British  Is- 
lands; yet  Sir  John  Ross  asserts,  that  in  1818,  he 
threw  into  the  sea  twenty-five  copper  cylinders, 
when  his  arctic  ship  was  about  entering  Davis' 
Strait;  and  not  one  of  these  floating  cylinders  was 
ever  known  to  come  to  hand — a  fact  which  ap- 
peared to  him  somewhat  incompatible  with  received 
notions.  In  1819,  two  bottles  were  thrown  out  on 
one  day  from  the  Newcastle ;  one  was  picked  up 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  other  at  the  far- 
distant  Azores. 

But  it  is  very  fairly  contended,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  these  so-called  "capricious"  voyages 
are  not  capricious  at  all;  but  depend  on  physical 
causes  which,  though  not  well  understood  at  pre- 
sent, may  by  and  by,  be  rendered  intelligible  by 
these  very  voyages  themselves.  One  or  more  of 
PiOSi'  cylinders  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  at  this 
moment  snugly  housed  in  some  creek  or  cove 
among  the  scantily  inhabited  Hebrides.  Of  the 
two  bottles,  one  of  which  travelled  to  Ireland,  and 
the  other  to  the  Azores,  both  may  have  travelled 
together  to  the  last-named  place,  where  one  ran 
1  ashore,  while  the  other  got  into  another  current 


which  swept  it  round  to  Ireland ;  for  it  is  known 
that  some  of  the  bottles  take  remarkably  circuitous 
routes,  according  as  they  are  caught  in  particular 
currents.  Thus,  a  bottle  was  thrown  into  the  sea 
from  the  Prima  Donna  ship  in  1850,  oflF  Cape 
Coast  in  Africa ;  it  was  picked  up  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall ;  and  from  the  course  of  the  various  cur- 
rents, it  is  believed  that  this  bottle  had  been  first 
carried  south  by  the  Guinea  current,  then  west  by 
the  equatorial  current,  then  north-west  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  then  by  the  Gulf  Stream  to  Corn- 
wall. Many  singular  examples  are  on  record,  tend- 
ing to  show  that,  on  an  average,  there  is  an  east- 
ward movement  of  the  surface-drift  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Atlantic,  and  a  westward  in  the  tropi- 
cal part.  The  Corsair  threw  out  two  bottles  in 
1838;  one  was  picked  up  160  miles  off,  the  other 
250  miles,  but  both  had  followed  nearly  the  same 
general  direction.  The  Blonde,  already  mentioned, 
threw  out  two  bottles  in  1826,  within  five  days  of 
each  other ;  one  was  espied  fourteen  years  after- 
wards, and  the  other  nearly  sixteen  years,  but  both 
nearly  on  the  same  part  of  the  French  coast.  The 
Alexander  threw  out  two  bottles  on  the  same  day 
in  1818;  both  were  found  fourteen  months  after- 
wards on  our  western  coasts.  When  Captains  Col- 
linson  and  M'Clure  started  for  Behring's  Strait  in 
1850,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  they  both 
threw  bottles  into  the  sea  while  sailing  down  the 
Atlantic :  the  bottle  from  the Livestigator  (M'Clure) 
was  launched  on  the  22d  of  February,  about  600 
miles  north  of  the  equator ;  that  from  the  Enter- 
prise (Collinson)  was  launched  nearly  at  the  equa- 
tor, on  the  3d  of  March.  After  voyages  of  186 
and  367  days,  respectively,  these  bottles  were 
picked  up  almost  exactly  at  the  same  spot  on  the 
Honduras  coast.  The  Wellington  threw  out  two 
bottles  in  1836,  on  two  consecutive  days  :  one  was 
found  nine  months  afterwards,  the  other,  not  till 
after  four  years ;  but  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  second  bottle  happened  to  reach  the  same  coast 
at  a  spot  very  little  frequented.  The  direction  of 
the  current,  or  at  least  of  the  surface-drift,  was 
very  singularly  shown  by  the  voyage  of  a  bottle  in 
1842.  A  ship  left  Thurso  with  Highland  emigrants 
for  Canada;  when  1500  miles  out,  a  bottle  was 
launched  ;  and  this  bottle  found  its  way  to  a  part 
of  the  coast  within  two  miles  of  the  very  port 
whence  the  ship  had  sailed  five  months  before. 

Few  persons  now  doubt  the  usefulness  of  this 
system.  All  we  have  to  guard  against  is,  hasty 
inferences  from  the  details  of  any  particular  voy- 
age. Captain  Beecher  remarks,  in  connection  with 
one  of  his  charts  :  "  The  uniformity  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  courses  between  the  points  of  departure 
and  arrival,  is  very  remarkable  in  most  parts  of 
the  chart.  In  the  equatorial  regions,  and  in  the 
more  northern  latitudes,  when  the  effects  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  westerly  winds  prevail,  this  uni- 
formity of  direction  is  remarkable ;  as  also  the 
courses  of  tho.se  few  which  have  been  thrown  over 
on  the  eastern  limits  of  that  stream.  So  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  ocean  before  us,  a  good  guess 
might  be  made  at  the  direction  which  a  bottle 
would  take  when  committed  to  the  sea.  So  far  as 
the  surface-drift  is  concerned,  the  experiment  has 
been  successful."  The  admiralty  share  this  opi- 
nion ;  for  they  have  encouraged  the  ofiicers  of  the 
Queen's  ships  to  launch  a  bottle  occasionally. 

Of  the  tiiousauds — nay,  millions— of  beer-bottles, 
pale-ale  bottles,  wine  bottles,  brandy  bottles,  pickle 
bottles  which  are  taken  out  annually  by  ships  leav- 
ing our  shores,  any  one  is  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
if  properly  secured  ;  but  Captain  Fishbourne,  of  the 
hydrographer's  department,  has  sugcested  a  better 
arrangement  for  those  who  really  wish  to  regard 
this  matter  as  one  of  scientific  interest.    He  sug- 
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gests  that  the  bottles  should  be  made  white  by  the 
introduction  of  oxide  of  arsenic  into  the  liquid  glass 
of  which  they  are  made,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
more  visible  while  floating.  He  also  advises  that, 
when  a  bottle  is  picked  up  at  sea  (not  on  the  shore), 
it  should  be  opened,  the  paper  read,  and  another 
paper  inserted  with  it,  stating  the  particulars  of 
the  finding  ;  after  which  the  bottle  is  to  be  again 
sealed,  and  thi'own  into  the  sea  at  once.  If  this 
were  done  three  or  four  times  in  succession,  three 
or  four  points  in  the  track  of  the  bottle  would  be 
made  known,  and  a  rough  approximation  to  its 
curve  of  movement  might  be  made.  So  far  as  we 
can  detect,  by  examining  the  chart  and  records, 
this  ingenious  suggestion  has  not  yet  been  acted  on. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  on  record, 
not  of  the  voyage,  but  of  the  finding,  of  a  floating 
messenger,  occupied  the  attention  of  newspaper 
readers  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  It  is  known  that 
in  1493,  Columbus,  when  near  the  Azores,  encoun- 
tered a  dreadful  storm  ;  and  it  is  stated  in  an  old 
book  of  voyages  that,  on  that  occasion,  being  doubt- 
ful whether  he  would  live  to  reach  Spain  again,  he 
wrote  a  few  particulars  of  his  voyage  on  apiece  of 
parchment,  enclosed  it  in  a  keg  or  small  wooden 
cask,  and  cast  it  into  the  sea — hoping  that  the  docu- 
ment might  reach  the  hands  of  his  joint  sovereigns, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  On  the  27th  of  August, 
1851,  (so  said  the  Times,  on  the  authority  of  an 
American  newspaper),  Captain  d'Auberville,  in 
the  bark  Chieftain  of  Boston,  picked  up  a  floating 
substance  on  the  African  coast,  opposite  Gibraltar. 
It  was  so  covered  with  barnacles  and  sea-shells 
that  its  nature  could  not  at  first  be  determined; 
but  on  closer  scrutiny,  it  proved  to  be  a  small  cedar 
keg.  When  opened,  the  keg  displayed  within  it  a 
cocoanut  shell,  coated  with  some  resinous  compo- 
sition ;  and  within  the  cocoanut  was  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment covered  with  very  old  writing,  which  none  on 
board  could  read.  A  merchant  at  Gibraltar,  how- 
ever, deciphered  it,  and  found  that  it  purported  to 
be  written  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1493;  that 
the  ship  was  in  a  dreadful  storm  between  Spain 
and  the  Azores;  and  that  Christopher  Columbus 
had  determined  to  throw  these  documents,  in  three 
kegs,  into  the  sea,  in  the  hope  that  one  of  them, 
at  least,  might  reach  the  shore.  This  story  is  so 
interesting,  that  one  yearns  to  believe  it  true.  A 
keg  might  have  remained  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies and  a  half  unseen  on  the  African  coast ;  but 
still,  we  ask,  where  is  the  keg,  and  where  is  the 
parchment?  There  are  persons  in  Europe  who 
would  almost  give  its  weight  in  gold  for  such  a  pre- 
cious testimony  of  the  great  navigator. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

A  Testimony  of  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  concern- 
ing Mary  Wright,  deceased. 

Our  late  beloved  friend,  Mary  Wright,  was  the 
dauglitcr  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Bishop,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  born  there  on  the  31st  of  the 
Twelfth  mouth,  1755.  Her  parents  were  Presby- 
terians ;  and  though  her  futher  died  when  she  was 
only  nine  years  old,  his  devotional  spirit  and  jiious 
instructions  made  a  deep  impression  on  her  mind. 

When  about  fourteen,  she  left  home  to  reside  in 
London,  where  she  obtained  a  situation  as  a  milli- 
ner. During  the  few  succeeding  years,  her  vola- 
tile disposition  led  her  to  take  delight  in  dress,  in 
attending  the  theatre,  and  in  the  company  of  young 
persons  as  thoughtless  as  herself;  yet  she  was  often 
favoured  with  the  tendering  visitations  of  her  hea- 
venly Father's  love,  through  the  convictions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Whilst  in  London,  she  became  acquainted  with 
some  members  of  our  Society  residing  in  a  neigh- 
bouring  house,  and  frcciuently  in  her  leisure,  visited 


the  young  people  of  the  family,  whom  she  was  ac- 
customed to  entertaifi  with  songs  and  the  imitation 
of  theatrical  performances.  AVhen  upon  one  of 
these  errands,  she  was  met  by  the  late  Sarah  Ste- 
phenson, a  minister  in  the  Society,  who  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  arm,  and  with  great  solemnity  ad- 
dressed her  in  these  words, — "  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

Mary  Bishop  was  astonished,  and  quite  unable 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  singular  saluta- 
tion. She  had  paid  so  little  attention  to  her  Bible 
as  not  to  know  that  the  words  were  a  text  of 
Scripture,  and  she  was  ready  to  conclude  that  the 
person  who  had  so  accosted  her,  was  not  in  her 
right  mind.  Nevertheless,  an  impression  remained 
that  she  was  unable  to  shake  off,  and  she  had  no 
longer  the  disposition  to  amuse  her  young  compa- 
nions as  had  been  her  wont. 

Shortly  afterwards  she  accepted  an  invitation  to 
accompany  her  friends  to  one  of  our  Meetings  for 
Worship.  On  this  occasion  the  word  preached 
was  closely  applicable  to  her  condition,  setting 
before  her  her  state  of  darkness,  and  the  awfulness 
of  a  continuance  in  sin :  this  was  accompanied 
with  tender  exhortations  to  embrace  the  mercy 
offered  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  faithfully  to  follow  him. 
Her  soul  was  greatly  humbled  under  a  feeling  of 
her  sinfulness,  and  of  the  goodness  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  Lord  towards  her.  After  a  time  of 
severe  conflict,  she  was  enabled,  with  the  eye  of 
faith,  to  "  behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  and  was  strengthened 
to  enter  into  solemn  covenant  with  the  Lord. 

Although  thus  awakened  to  the  best  interests  of 
her  soul,  our  friend  had  still  much  to  contend  with. 
She  gave  up  many  vain  and  frivolous  pursuits,  yet 
the  love  of  gay  attire  was  still  indulged  in;  but, 
continuing  to  be  followed  by  "  the  reproofs  of  in- 
struction," both  in  her  own  heart,  and  under  the 
"  ministry  of  the  word,"  she  was  at  length  enabled 
to  make  a  final  surrender;  and  it  became  her 
earnest  and  abiding  desire  "  not  to  be  conformed 
to  this  world,  but  to  be  transformed  by  the  renew- 
ing of  her  mind.  She  continued  to  attend  our 
meetings,  and,  accepting  from  conviction  the  chris- 
tian principles  of  our  religious  Society,  she  was  in 
due  time  admitted  into  membership  by  Devonshire 
House  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  1779,  she  was  married  to  John  Witchell,  and 
a  few  years  later  they  settled  in  Edinburgh.  Dur- 
iun;  her  residence  in  Scotland,  she  was  brought  into 
deep  exercise  of  mind,  under  the  belief  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  speak  as  a  minister ;  and  she  was  at 
length  enabled  to  yield  to  the  apprehended  require- 
ment, by  uttering  a  few  words  in  a  meeting  for 
worship. 

In  1802,  John  and  Mary  Witchell  removed  to 
the  United  States.  The  early  portion  of  their  six- 
teen years'  residence  in  America  was  spent  at 
Fraukford,  near  Philadelphia ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  there  Mary  Witchell  was  recorded  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel. 

In  eommou  with  other  new  settlers,  our  friend 
had  frequent  change  of  residence,  and  in  some  of 
the  places  where  they  sojourned,  she  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  meetings,  where  none  had 
previously  existed.  She  performed,  with  the  unity 
of  her  friends,  more  than  one  extensive  visit  of 
Gospel  love  in  North  America,  and  was  diligent  in 
attending  her  Yearly  Meeting,  not  shrinking  from 
tl)c  long  and  dilBcult  journey,  on  horseback,  from 
Ohio  to  Baltimore,  of  which  Yearly  Meeting  the 
Western  States  then  formed  a  part. 

While  residing  in  America,  our  friend  was  sub- 
jected to  much  temporal  vicissitude,  but  through 
all,  maintained  great  cheerl'ulness  of  spirits,  and 
was  sweetly  prepared  to  syuipathizc  with,  and  to 


comfort  others,  with  that  comfort  wherewith  si  i 
herself  had  been  comforted  of  God. 

Not  long  after  their  return  to  England,  in  181i ' 
Mary  Witchell  was  left  a  widow;  but  in  182; 
she  again  entered  into  the  married  state,  wit; 
William  Wright,  of  Sheffield.    A  few  years  afte 
the  death  of  her  second  husband,  our  dear  frien 
removed  to  Leeds,  and  during  the  last  eightee 
years  of  her  life,  resided  in  a  cottage  near  tbi 
meeting-house.    She  esteemed  it  a  great  privilegB 
to  be  thus  enabled  to  attend  meetings  with  mucl 
regularity,  and  to  enjoy  frequent  opportunities  ci 
seeing  her  friends,  whose  best  welfare  lay  ver 
near  her  heart.    During  her  protracted  old  age 
she  was  a  bright  example  of  christian  cheerfulness 
of  the  industrious  occupation  of  her  time,  of  th( 
diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  over 
flowing  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  afflicted,  anc 
of  the  prevalence  of  that  love  which  is  a  distin^ 
guishing  mark  of  true  discipleship.    The  chie 
characteristic  of  her  ministry  was  love  to  her  hea 
venly  Father,  love  to  Christ,  to  his  cause,  to  hi; 
flock,  and  to  the  whole  family  of  man.    She  hac 
had  lengthened  experience  of  the  faithfulness  oi 
her  Lord,  and  earnestly  did  she  entreat  her  youngei 
friends  to  devote  themselves  to  his  service.  Hei 
memory,  which  was  retentive  to  the  last,  was  re-j 
markably  stored  with  Scripture,  and  with  devo-' 
tional  poetry,  which  she  had  great  enjoyment  in, 
repeating.    She  was  no  stranger,  even  in  ad- 
vanced age,  to  inward  trial  and  the  assaults  oi 
the  unwearied  enemy  of  souls ;  but  when,  through 
infirmity  or  unwatchfulness,  a  shade  passed  over 
her  spirit,  her  contrited  heart  breathed  forth  de- 
sires for  restoration,  through  her  Saviour,  to  the 
joys  of  God's  salvation.    It  was  her  regular  prac- 
tice, especially  in  an  evening,  to  wait  in  retire- 
ment upon  God  for  the  renewal  of  her  strength. 
At  some  of  the.-e  seasons,  her  spirit  was  so  closely 
engaged  with  her  Lord,  that  she  was  often  not 
aware  when  a  stranger  entered  her  little  parlour  ; 
and  one  who  was  sometimes  privileged  to  be  with 
her,  says  that  the  sense  of  the  overshadowing  of 
the  love  of  God,  to  be  felt  on  these  occasions,  was 
inexpressibly  precious.    At  other  times  the  aged 
christian  had  to  wait  long,  and  to  wrestle  ear- 
nestly, ere  she  was  permitted  to  partake  sensibly 
of  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  after  which  her  soul 
panted. 

About  three  years  before  her  decease,  our  be- 
loved friend  became  blind  ;  this  affliction  she  bore 
with  nmch  patience,  although  she  greatly  felt  the 
privation,  especially  as  it  prevented  her  reading 
the  Bible  ;  but  her  hands  were  still  busily  cm- 
ployed  in  knitting  various  articles,  which  she  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  She  was  able  to  attend 
our  religious  meetings  and  to  minister  in  them,  till 
within  about  two  weeks  of  her  death. 

Her  last  illness  was  short.  During  its  course 
she  continued  to  manifest  her  interest  in  the  eter- 
nal welfare  of  those  around  her,  and  on  the  day 
previous  to  its  termination,  she  addressed  some  of 
her  grand-children  at  considerable  length,  in  a 
lively  and  instructive  manner.  A  few  hours  before 
the -close,  she  unexpectedly  awoke  from  a  slumber, 
which  it  was  supposed  it  would  have  been  her  last, 
and  said,  "  I  umst  wait  patiently;  I  am  ready." 
And  thus,  waiting  her  departure,  in  humble  hope 
of  acceptance  with  God  through  the  redeeming 
love  of  Christ  Jesus  her  Saviour,  her  purified  spirit 
was  gently  released  from  its  long  probation, — we 
reverently  believe,  to  join  the  just  of  all  genera- 
tions in  ascribing  everlasting  praises  to  Him  who 
loved  them,  and  redeemed  them  to  God  by  his 
blood. 

She  died  on  the  14th  of  Third  month,  1859, 
and  was  interred  in  Friends'  burial-ground  at 
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il  Leeds,  on  the  20th  of  the  same  ;  aged  a  hundred 
and  three  years  ;  an  acknowledged  mini&ter  up- 
-li  wards  of  fifty  years. 

^2;   ^  

it  Origin  and  Properties  of  the  Diamond. — The 
'fe  origin  of  the  diamond  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
Vicarious  speculation,  inasmuch  as  the  circumstances 
*  under  which  it  is  found  in  nature  afford  no  clue  to  the 
til  process  of  its  formation.  The  structure  of  the  dia- 
iif  mond  itself,  however,  furnishes  us  with  some  posi- 
iclitive  information  on  the  subject,  and  indicates  that 
solit  is  a  product,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the 
*jivegetable  kingdom.  Thus,  diamonds  hare  been 
ije found  inclosing  vegetable  matter,  and,  when  the  dia- 
i-simond  is  burned,  a  minute  yellowish  ash  is  left, 
itivrhich  generally  possesses  a  yellowish  structure, 
erjsir  David  Brewster,  who  has  given  much  attention 
to  the  sulject,  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
diamond  is  a  drop  of  fossilized  gum,  analogous  in 
ieffsome  re.-pects  to  amber.  The  diamond  is  remark- 
s' ably  indestructible,  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  any 
iiiSiSolvent ;  neither  is  it  affected  by  heat  alone — since 
ladit  may  be  heated,  when  removed  from  the  access  of 
oflair,  to  a  white  heat,  without  injury.  In  the  open 
Jeriair,  it  burns  at  about  the  melting  point  of  silver,  and 
ieriis  converted  into  coal,  or  carbonic  acid  gas.  Many 
re-  attempts  have  been  made  to  fuse  or  crystalize  some 
vo-ipure  form  of  carbon,  or,  in  other  words,  to  manu- 
imfacture  diamonds,  but  all  without  positive  success, 
id-  A  French  chemist  succeeded,  after  long-continued 
off-voltaic  action,  in  depositing  at  one  of  the  terminal 
poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  a  quantity  of  carbon  in 
the  form  of  minute  microscopic  grains.  These  grains 
appeared  to  be  octohedral  crystals,  and  were  ca- 
ns pable  of  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds  and  rubies ; 
le-  hence  it  has  been  inferred,  though  incorrectly,  that 
re-|they  were  actually  themselves  diamonds 
:'a. 
:ly 
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Medical  Qualities  of  the  Carrot. — Stewart,  in 
his  excellent  work  on  Stable  Economy,  says : — 
"  Not  only  do  carrots  give  strength  and  endurance 
to  sound  Lorses,  but  also  give  recovery  and  health 
to  such  as  are  sick.  There  is  nothing  better,  per- 
haps none  so  good.  When  first  given,  they  are 
strictly  diuretic  and  laxative,  but  as  the  horses 
become  accustomed  to  them,  these  effects  cease  to 
be  produced.  They  also  improve  the  state  of  the 
Ekin.  They  form  a  good  substitute  for  grass,  and 
an  excellent  alterative  for  horses  out  of  condition. 
To  sick  and  idle  horses  they  render  corn  unnecessary. 
They  are  beneficial  in  all  chronic  diseases  con- 
nected with  breeding,  and  have  a  marked  iufluence 
on  chronic  cough  and  broken  wind.  They  are 
serviceable  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  combina- 
tion with  oats,  restore  a  worn  horse  much  sooner 
than  oats  alone." 


A  Touching  Incident. — Incidents  are  not  rare 
among  the  poor  and  down-trodden  in  society,  of 
the  true  marks  of  manhood.  Many  a  poor,  bare- 
footed and  ragged  boy,  carries  within  his  bosom 
the  true  elements  of  affection  and  kindness;  and 
were  these  boys  allowed  a  fair  opportunity  with 
the  more  wealthy  and  favored  class  of  children, 
they  would  rise  to  eminence  and  renown.  The 
following  little  incident  reveals  the  real  character 
of  true  mantiood  in  the  little  hero  of  it.  May  he 
live  to  reach  a  life  of  honor  and  usefulness. 

"  When,  three  weeks  since,  some  forty  of  the 
children  in  charge  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
of  New  York,  were  arranging  for  removal  to  the 
West,  a  boy  was  observed  folding  with  great  care 
his  old  cap,  having  previously  taken  out  of  its  lin- 
ing a  small  piece  of  faded  calico.  "  John,"  called 
a  friend,  "  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
grea.-ed  calico?"  "  Please  sir  it  is  not  greased,  it 
is  all  that  I  have  to  remember  my  dead  mother 


by;  it's  a  part  of  her  dress  which  I  cut  off  when 

she  lay  dying  in  the  garret  in   street."  The 

question  and  the  answer  were  too  much  for  the  lit- 
tle fellow,  and  putting  the  strip  under  his  shirt, 
next  to  his  breast,  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  filled  the  room  with  his  sobs." 

Man !  woman  1  whoever  you  be,  speak  tenderly  to 
that  boy  across  the  way.  He  may  be  an  orphan. 
His  mother  and  father  may  both  be  in  the  grave- 
yard yonder.  Dear  child  !  he  has  nothing  but 
his  own  little  hands  by  which  to  work  his  way  in 
the  world.  Speak  kindly  to  him.  Perhaps  some 
day  an  orphan  may  walk  the  earth  whose  name 
and  yours  shall  spell  alike. — Christian  Secretary. 

1700.  Keep  all  your  meetings,  as  well  those  for 
good  order,  charity,  and  christian  discipline,  as 
those  set  apart  entirely  for  the  worship  of  God,  in 
his  love  and  in  the  name,  power,  and  peaceable 
Spirit  of  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the 
alone  true  authority  of  all  our  meetings ;  for  with- 
out Him  tve  can  do  nothing.  And  in  his  blessed 
power  stand  fast  in  righteous  judgment  over  all 
unruly  and  disorderly  spirits  that  would  break  in 
upon  the  good  order  and  discipline  settled  among 
us,  as  well  as  over  all  those  that  seek  to  lay  waste 
the  testimony  of  Truth,  and  cause  the  offence  of 
the  cross  to  cease. 


Toads  Living  when  Shut  in  Plaster  for  Years 
— "  M.  Seguin,"  says  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette^  "  wishing  to  asertain  what  amount  of  truth 
there  is  in  the  marvellous  tales  told  of  batrachians 
being  found  living  within  the  substance  of  stones, 
has  undertaken  some  experiments  upon  the  matter. 
He  enclosed  some  toads  very  firmly  in  plaster  and 
left  them  for  years  in  the  middle  of  these  blocks 
of  factitious  stone.  At  various  intervals  he  has 
broken  some  of  these  blocks,  and  has  found  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  toads  alive.  One  of  the  animals 
had  remained  thus  deprived  of  air  during  ten 
years,  another  twelve,  and  a  third  fifteen  years. 
Two  still  continue  enclosed,  and  as  M.  Seguin  is 
very  old,  and  fears  that  these  two  blocks  may  be 
lost  to  the  purposes  of  science,  he  offers  them  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  order  that  it  may 
hereafter  test  the  truth  of  the  phenomenon.  M. 
Flourens  announces  on  the  part  of  the  Academy  its 
willingness  to  accept  them,  intending,  after  a  verifi- 
cation of  the  dates  of  sequestration,  to  have  the  plas- 
ter broken  in  presence  of  a  commission  ad  hoc." 
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In  the  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Society  of  New  York,  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  latter  part  of  last  month,  John  Jay, 
a  grandson  of  the  distinguished  John  Jay,  of  the 
llevolution,  brought  forward  a  series  of  resolutions, 
to  the  effect,  that  their  bishop  be  requested  to  ad- 
dress a  pastoral  letter  to  the  members'of  his  diocese, 
"in  reference  to  the  Africau  slave  trade,  as  now 
prosecuted  from  the  jjort  of  New  York,  within  the 
limits  and  jurisdiction  of  this  diocese;"  warning 
the  pjeople  against  being  engaged  in  "this  wicked 
traf&c;"  that  the  "clergy"  be  recommended  to 
preach  "against  the  wickedness  of  the  slave  trade 
as  now  prosecuted  in  this  diocese;"  and  that  the 
"  laity"  be  recommended  to  exert  their  influence 
to  "  stay  the  further  prosecution  of  the  traffic  within 
the  limits  of  this  diocese." 

The  reading  of  the  resolutions  are  represented 
to  have  produced  great  excitenient  in  the  conven- 
tion, and  without  allowing  their  author  to  speak  iti 


explanation  or  defence  of  them,  they  were  "laid 
upon  the  table"  by  an  unanimous  vote.  Subse- 
quently, J.  Jay  brought  the  subject  again  before 
the  convention,  and  availing  himself  of  a  previous 
decision  of  the  body,  that  a  member  might  speak 
prior  to  offering  a  resolution,  he  delivered  an  ad- 
mirable address  to  his  fellow  delegates,  from  which 
we  take  the  following  extracts  relative  to  the  exist- 
ence of  slave-trading  from  the  port  of  New  York : 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  ask  your  attention  to  proofs 
of  the  fact  that  the  slave  trade  is  being  actually 
prosecuted  from  the  port  of  New  York,  in  this 
your  diocesan  limits  and  jurisdiction. 

"  Tlie  St.  Louis  Lttelligencer,  published  in  a 
slave  State,  says : 

"  '  The  re-opening  of  the  slave  trade  is  an  ac- 
complished fact  At  this  very  time,  cargoes 

of  ignorant,  barbarous  and  heathenish  Africans, 
from  Congo  and  Ashantee,  are  being  landed  in  the 
inlets  and  creek-mouths  of  the  gulf  coast  of  Flo- 
rida, Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
(I  shall  refer  again  to  Texas  presently,)  driven  into 
the  interior,  and  distributed  among  the  cotton 
plantations.  A  fleet  of  vessels,  fitted  out  in  the 
ports  of  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  is  engaged 
in  the  prohibited  traffic,  and  barracoons  and  depots 
have  been  established  in  the  several  large  towns 
near  the  Gulf,  where  the  freshly  imported  negroes 
are  confined  until  they  can  be  disposed  of  to  the 
neighbouring  planters.' 

"A  correspondent  of  The  New  York  Tinies^ 
writing  from  on  board  the  United  States  ship  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  date  of  De- 
cember 20,  1859,  says: 

" '  The  few  months'  experience  we  have  had  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  has  not  been  altogether  thrown 
away.  It  has  thoroughly  convinced  us  that  the 
whole  coast  is,  we  may  say,  lined  with  slavers^  tvho 
are  generally  from  New  York,  cleared  from  the 
Custom  House,  bringing  all  the  appliances  of  the 
trade  with  them,  and  manoeuvring  about  on  the 
coast  under  various  pretences  and  disguises  of 
legal  traffic' 

"  The  writer  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  the  brig  Tavernier,  of  New  York,  by 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Viper.  It  affords  a  glimpse  of 
the  character  of  the  traffic,  as  prosecuted  from  this 
diocese.    He  says : 

"  '  The  brig  Tavernier  had  nearly  600  slaves  on 
board  of  her  when  captured.  Most  of  them  were 
mere  children  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  old,  with 
some  women — all  naked.  When  visited  by  the 
officers  of  the  ship,  although  in  better  condition 
than  when  captured,  the  scene  was  frightful — some 
were  dying,  many  sick,  all  miserable  and  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  cold,  damp  night-air,  producing 
bronchitis  and  cough.  The  officers  were  so  horri- 
fied that  they  desire  never  again  to  look  upon  such 
a  scene.' 

The'  modus  operandi  of  shipping  the  negroes  is 
thus  described  by  the  same  writer : 

"'On  the  night  determined  on,  they  sail  cau- 
tiously yet  boldly  in,  anchor,  and  in  two  or  three 
hours  are  filled  with  negroes,  who  are  carried  off 
to  them  in  canoes.  The  refractory  ones  are  clap- 
ped in  irons,  or  made  druuk  with  rum,  and  in  this 
stupefied  condition  they  are  carried  on  board, 
stowed  in  a  sitting  position,  with  the  knees  drawn 
up  so  closely  that  they  can  hardly  breathe,  much 
less  move. 

'  Now,  their  sufferings  become  dreadful,  horri- 
ble— indeed  language  is  incapable  of  describing  or 
imagination  of  sketching  even  the  faint  outline  of 
a  dimly  floating  fancy  of  what  their  condition  is. 
Home-sick,  sea-sick,  half-starved,  naked,  crying  for 
air,  for  water — the  strong  killing  the  weak  or  dy- 
ing, in  order  to  make  room — the  hold  becomes  a 
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perfect  charnel-house  of  death  and  misery  

Ophthalmia  breaks  out — every  new  case  is  thrown 
overboard,  under  the  supposition  that  the  disease 
is  contagious,  and  those  who  are  dying,  meet  the 
same  fate.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch ;  only  the 
other  day  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  came  under 
our  own  observation." 

"  The  New  York  Evening  Post  published  a  list 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  prepared  by  one  of  its 
correspondents,  "  South  Street,"  under  date  of 
July  28,  1860,  of  eighty-five  siavers,  under  the 
American  flag,  from  February,  1859,  to  July, 
1860,  derived  from  New  York  and  English  jour- 
nals, a  large  portion  of  which  sailed  from  New 
York.  And  another  city  journal,  in  commenting 
upon  it,  said  : 

" '  The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  this  trade  is 
at  the  present  moment  more  active  and  more  pro- 
ductive of  profit  to  those  engaged  in  it  than  in  any 
former  period,  and  that  its  management  is  concen- 
trated in  our  own  city.' 

"  The  New  York  daily  World,  of  July  31, 1860, 
remarks:  '  The  fact  that  nearly  a  hundred  slavers 
have  been  fitted  out  from  this  port  within  the  last 
eighteen  months,  ought  to  arrest  public  attention. 

"  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Se- 
ward, in  a  debate  on  the  African  slave  trade, 
declared  that  the  trade  was  '  an  American  trade, 
carried  on  from  ports  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
quiring slaves  in  Africa,  and  selling  them  either  in 
the  United  States  or  Cuba.'  He  said  further,  '  the 
root  of  the  evil  is  in  great  commercial  cities,  and, 
I  frankly  admit,  in  the  city  of  Neiv  York.''  And 
he  added,  '  I  say,  also,  that  the  objection  I  found 
to  that  bill  (a  bill  he  had  introduced  for  the  more 
effectual  suppression  of  the  traffic,)  came  not  so 
much  from  the  slave  States  as  from  the  commercial 
interest  of  New  York  ' 

"  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  pursue  this  point ;  I 
do  not  suppose  there  is  a  sane  man  in  this  house, 
who  can  doubt,  upon  the  evidence  I  have  adduced, 
that  New  York  is,  as  the  London  Times  declares, 
'  the  greatest  slave-trading  mart  in  the  world  ;' 
and  they  have  the  distinct  assurance  of  our  distin- 
guished Senator,  that  the  chief  opposition  to  legis- 
lation for  its  suppression  came  not  from  the  South, 
but  from  the  commercial  interests  of  this  city — 
this  seat  of  the  Episcopate  of  New  York. 

"  I  repeat  his  remark,  for  it  disposes  at  once  of 
the  objection  that  by  acting  against  the  slave  trade 
we  would  be  meddling  with  the  institutions  of 
other  dioceses,  and  shows  that  the  African  slave 
trade  has  become  a  diocesan  institution  peculiarly 
our  own. 

"  I  might  multiply  similar  proofs.  I  might  re- 
fer you  to  the  almost  daily  rumors  in  our  papers 
of  the  Jrlavers  that  leave  our  ports — of  the  charges 
of  complicity  made  against  the  marshal  and  his 
aids — of  the  straw  bail  accepted  by  federal  com- 
missioners— of  constant  acquittances  of  slave  tra- 
ders pronounced  by  judicial  officers.  I  think  it 
unnecessary,  and  pass  to  the  question, 

"  What  is  the  duty  of  the  church  touching  the 
New  York  slave  trade  d" 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  fcom  Liverpool  to  Tenth  mo.  Gth. 

The  chief  items  of  interest  reiiite  to  Italian  alliiirs.  It 
id  stated,  via  Genoa,  tliat  GaribahJi  announces  a  victory 
along  the  whole  lines,  anil  that  the  rojal  troops  were 
being  pursued.  A  Naples  de.'jpatch  of  the  2d  stales, 
that  the  I'npal  troops  were  ie|)ul;icd  from  Gasertie,  and 
surrouiulcd.  The  (Jaril)iildians  made  2000  prisoners. 
It  is  reported  that  Garibaldi  has  invited  Victor  Emma- 
nuel to  Na[des,  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  and 
that  he  would  retire  to  liis  home.  The  I'ope  has  issued 
an  allocution  con<lcmning  and  protesting  against  the 
BucrilegioHS  attack  made  on  the  property  of  the  Church 


by  the  King  and  government  of  Piedmont,  and  calling 
on  Europeans  for  assistance.  He  deprecates  the  policy 
of  non-intervention,  expressing  his  conviction  that  the 
Catholic  princes  would  come  to  his  assistance.  Napo- 
leon had  replied  to  the  Pope,  sustaining  the  policy  of 
non-intervention. 

Spain  has  proposed  the  holding  of  a  Congress  of  Ca- 
tholic powers.  It  is  stated,  that  a  communication  from 
the  Pope  has  reached  Paris,  in  which  he  declares  that 
if  France  does  not  interfere  against  Sardinia,  he  will  at 
ouce  quit  Rome.  Ancona  capitulated  on  the  29th  ; 
Lamoriciere  was  a  prisoner  of  war  with  all  his  troops. 
Some  of  these  reported  victories,  it  is  said,  lack  con- 
firmation. 

There  was  great  dissatisfaction  in  Naples  and  Sicily 
with  some  of  Garibaldi's  appointments,  and  much  con- 
fusion prevailed. 

The  cholera  in  Malaga,  Spain,  caused  63Y  deaths, 
from  Eighth  mo.  1st  to  Ninth  mo.  5th  last.  The  popu- 
lation of  Malaga  is  about  105,000. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  buoyant,  with  a 
slight  advance.  Sales  of  the  week,  111,000  bales.  Stock 
in  port,  835,000.  The  Manchester  advices  continued 
favourable.  The  quotations  of  breadstuflf's,  as  follows. 
American  flour,  295.  6c?.  a  31s.;  red  wheat,  lis.  ^d.  a 
12s.  6c?.;  white  wheat,  12s.  Qd.  a  14s.  per  100  pounds; 
yellow  corn,  36s.  6c?.  a  37s.;  white,  38s.  a  40s.  Qd.  per 
480  pounds. 

The  London  money  market  was  unchanged.  The 
bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  decreased  £387,000 
during  the  week.    Consols,  93^-  a  93f. 

United  States. — New  York.  —  Mortality  last  week, 
385.    Under  five  years  of  age,  181. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  238.  The  largest 
vote  ever  polled  in  this  city  was  given  at  the  late  elec- 
tion. The  vote  on  the.Governor's  ticket  was,  for  Foster, 
42,119;  for  Curtin,  40,223;  total,  82,342. 

Louisville,  Ky. — The  oflScial  census  returns  for  this 
city  show  a  population  of  70,172,  including  5401  co- 
loured persons. 

Annapolis,  3Id. — The  census  shows  a  population  of 
4658,  including  475  slaves  and  1056  free  coloured  per- 
sons. 

The  Elections,  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  all 
show  Republican  majorities  in  those  States.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, Curtin,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor, 
has  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  over  30,000.  The 
same  party  has  a  majority  in  the  State  legislature,  and 
has  elected  at  least  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-five  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Loss  of  an  Ocean  Steamer. — On  the  6th  inst.,  the  steam- 
ship Connaught,  on  her  voyage  from  Europe,  when 
about  150  miles  from  Boston,  sprung  aleak  in  the  engine- 
room,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  efforts  of  all  on  board, 
the  water  gained  rapidly  ;  in  a  short  time  it  was  disco- 
vered that  the  vessel  was  also  on  fire,  and  the  captain 
immediately  lowered  the  boats,  and  filled  them  with 
passengers.  A  small  brig,  which  saw  the  signals  of  dis- 
tress flying,  bore  down  and  rescued  the  entire  crew  and 
passengers,  about  600  persons  in  all.  The  Connaught 
was  an  iron  steamer  of  over  4000  tons  burden,  and 
nearly  new.    Vessel  and  cargo,  a  total  loss. 

The  Suffering  in  Kansas. — In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
treme and  wide-spread  suffering  from  the  failure  of  the 
crops  in  that  territory  the  last  season,  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  been  appealed  to,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  postponement  of  the  land  sales,  which  were 
shortly  to  take  place.  The  subject,  it  is  said,  will  re- 
ceive the  consideration  of  the  President. 

California. — San  Francisco  dates  to  Tenth  month  3d, 
have  been  received.  The  export  demsind  for  wheat  con- 
tinued good;  price,  $1.50  per  100  pounds.  The  steam- 
ship Sonora  sailed  on  the  1st,  with  $935,000  in  gold, 
and  $24,000  worth  of  silver  ore.  The  total  exports  of 
gold  from  San  Francisco,  during  the  year,  and  up  to  the 
15lh  ult.,  were  $29,681,195,  which  is  $5,193,179  less 
than  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  1859.  The  steam- 
er John  L.  Stevens  arrived  safely  at  Panama.  Her  voy 
age  had  been  delayed  by  an  accident  to  her  machinery. 

Miscclliineous. — A  Profitable  Patent. — Howe's  sewin 
inncliiiie  patent  has  been  extended  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  for  seven  years.    The  value  of  tliis  extension 
to  the  patentee  is  variously  estimated  at  from  $500,000 
to  $"00,000  for  the  whole  terra. 

The  Slave  Trade. — Late  advices  from  Havana  mention 
that  on  the  1st  inst.,  a  Spanish  man-of-war  steamer  dis 
covered  a  ves.^el  ashore  near  Sierra  Movena,  which 
proved  to  be  the  American  screw  steamer  City  of  Nor- 
folk. She  had  landed,  on  the  night  previous,  800  ne- 
groes from  Africa,  about  half  of  whom  had  already  been 
disposed  of.  The  remaining  negroes,  together  with  the 
crew,  were  captured.  The  latter  were  sent  to  Havana 
and  confined  for  a  few  days  in  the  Navy-yard  barracks 


and  finally  sent  by  the  American  Consul  to  Key  Wes 
in  the  U.  S.  steamer  Crusader. 

Camels  in  Texas. — Capt.  Eckels,  of  the  Topographic 
Engineers,  has  fully  tested  the  fitness  of  the  camel  f( 
service  in  the  south-west,  by  his  exploring  expeditio 
in  north-eastern  Texas.  The  labour  was  very  sever 
and  for  six  days,  in  the  heat  of  mid-summer,  the  came  j 
did  not  have  a  drop  of  water.  On  the  day  that  wat( 
was  discovered,  they  indicated  by  their  increased  spee 
that  they  were  approaching  water,  though  the  streai 
was  ten  miles  distant. 

The  First  Snow. — On  the  night  of  the  14th  inst.,  sno 
fell  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  to  the  depth  of  two  inche 
At  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  the  fall  of  snow  was  about  thre 
inches  in  depth. 

New  Planet. — Chacornai,  of  Paris,  has  discovered,  i 
the  constellation  of  the  whale,  another  new  planet  of  th 
ninth  or  tenth  magnitude,  the  fifty-ninth  of  the  group  c 
asteroids. 

Death  of  a  Tennessee  Hermit. — The  M'Minnville  (Tenn. 
New  Era,  mentions  the  death,  on  the  23d  ult.,  of  Danie 
West,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  He  was  a  soldier  c 
the  war  of  1812,  but  for  many  years  past  had  lived  i 
the  hollow  of  a  large  poplar  tree,  in  the  opening  c 
which  he  had  fitted  a  rude  door,  and  supported  himse!' 
by  the  manufacture  of  chairs,  boxes,  cider  mills,  &c. 

A  Good  Law. — The  last  legislature  of  New  York  pass 
ed  a  law  that  no  person  having  a  husband,  wife,  child 
or  parent,  shall,  by  will,  give  more  than  one  half  of  hi 
property  to  any  benevolent,  charitable,  literary,  scien 
tific,  religious  or  missionary  society,  association  or  cor 
poration,  in  trust  or  otherwise. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Smith  Upton,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  34 
and  for  P.  Upton,  A.  M.  Underbill,  Mary  Wing,  and  B 
H.  Griffen,  $2  each,  vol.  34,  forH.  Bedell,  $2,  to  17,  vol|ire 
35,  for  P.  Griflfen,  $2,  to  27,  vol.  35  ;  from  Mead  Atwa 
ter,  agt,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  33,  and  for  A.  Boone,  Willian 
Brownell,  and  Levi  H.  Atwater,  $2  each,  vol.  33,  for  H 
Fuller,  Joshua  Haight,  Katy  Haight,  and  Abm.  Deuel 
$2  each,  vol.  34. 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  session  of  the  School  will  commence  or 
Second-day,  the  5th  of  Eleventh  month.  Parents  anc 
others  intending  to  enter  their  children  as  pupils,  wiLl 
please  make  early  application  to  David  Roberts,  Super 
intendent  at  the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattekgood,  Trea 
surer.  No.  304,  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

West-Town,  Ninth  mo.  4th,  1860. 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  Bo3'S 
department  of  this  Institution.    Apply  to 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Alfred  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Sixth  mo.  6th,  1860. 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor  ir 
the  Boys'  department  of  ihis  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  Con 
cord,  Pa.  ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  James 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philad 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


Died,  on  the  13th  of  the  Ninth  month,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  Joseph  RAifRSTRAW  ;  an  esteemed  mem 
ber  and  elder  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila 
delphia  for  the  Nortlieru  District.   This  dear  Friend  was 
a  diligent  attender  of  meetings  both  for  worship  and  dis 
cipline,  and  was,  it  is  believed,  concerned  to  he  made  a 
true  partaker  of  the  benefits  thereof.    He  was  a  man  of 
an  innocent  life  and  conversation,  and,  by  his  circumspec 
walk,  had  gained  the  respect  of  both  Friends  and  others 
to  whom  he  was  known.    Though  his  decline  was  gra- 
dual, he  was  spared  much  acute  suffering,  and  we  be- 
lieve he  freely  resigned  himself  to  the  will  of  the  Lord 
In  this  sweet  frame  of  mind,  he  quietly  passed  away,  thus 
giving  evidence  to  his  bereaved  friends  that  his  end  was 
peace. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  instant,  Rebecca  G. 

(IltESSON,  daughter  of  Josei)h  and  the  late  Mercy  Cres 
son  ;  a  member  of  the  Jlonlhly  .Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia. 

PILE  <t  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Henry  H  n  11. 

(Continued  from  page  50.) 

There  are  many  others  beside  Henry  Hull,  who 
oLhave  experienced  that  a  plain  dress  and  the  plain 
"'■language  have  proved  as  a  hedge  about  them,  con- 
!^^.ributing  in  no  small  degree  to  their  preservation 

from  evil.    Irksome  as  the  parental  restraint  in 
hese  particulars  has  been  at  the  time  to  the  un- 
fortified will,  years  of  experience  under  the  tcach- 
ngs  of  Divine  Grace,  have  changed  the  vfhole 
iibourse  of  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  raised  a  tribute 
Mjf  gmtitu'le  to  those  who  would  not  yield  to  the 
;;;3raying  of  the  natural  mind,  but  steadfastly  stood 
:j.i:heir  ground  against  indulgence  in  gay  and  fash- 
ionable attire  and  address.    Many  have  had  occa- 
sion to  rise  up  and  call  those  blessed,  who  thus 

rrbed  their  wayward  inclinations. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  these  testimonies  desig- 
5,^ Dated  as  small  matters;  and  we  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  magnify  them  beyond  their  proper  impor- 
tance. But  the  Bible  assures  us  in  several  places, 
hat  they  are  not  too  small  to  claim  the  notice,  and 
to  call  forth  the  commands  of  the  Most  High, 
trough  bis  in.^pired  servants,  and  we  have  signal 
proof's  of  his  hot  displeasure  against  those  who 
decked  themselves  in  ornamental  apparel.  No- 
hing  can  be  snuill,  which  the  Almighty  ordains; 
and  if  we  disregard  the  expression  of  his  will  in 
!ven  the  least  matter,  our  compliance  in  greater 
ihings  will  not  be  likely  to  meet  with  acceptance. 
■The  simple  and  seemingly  unimportant  injunction 
o  Moses,  "  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet," 
was  from  the  same  source  as  the  command  to  de- 
iver  the  Lord's  chosen  people  out  of  Egyptian 
bondage,  and  equally  obligJitory;  and  had  Moses 
jresumed  to  disregard  it,  there  is  no  probability 
ae  would  ever  have  been  honoured  as  the  servant 
)f  the  Most  High,  to  stand  unawed  before  the  proud 
le.=pots  of  the  earth,  and  to  become  the  mighty 
leliverer  of  Israel. 

It  is  not  for  finite  reason  to  presume  to  argue 
igainst  these  things,  and  because  it  has  pleased 
rar  heavenly  Father  to  reveal  the  great  truths  of 
jbristian  redemption,  to  diminish  by  contrast  with 
:hese,  and  affect  to  despise  and  ridicule,  his  com- 
mands in  minor  affairs.  Such  ca.st  opprobrium  on 
he  Holy  Scriptures  and  their  inspired  writers,  and 
ire  in  danger  of  being  found  "  fiifhters  ajjainst 
Sod." 

•  Those  members  of  our  religious  Society,  who 


have  been  most  devoted  to  do  the  Lord's  will,  have 
found  the  cross  in  dress  and  language,  one  that 
must  be  borne,  if  they  had  any  hope  of  wearing 
the  crown ;  and  being  faithful  in  this,  has  not  only 
yielded  them  enduring  peace,  but  opened  the  way 
for  further  disclosures  of  their  Lord's  will,  and  He 
has  clothed  them  with  strength,  as  a  fruit  of  their 
obedience,  by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  run 
with  holy  stability  and  joy  in  the  further  ways  of 
his  requiring. 

Henry  Hull  writes  : — 

"  The  difficulties  which  preceded  the  war  of  the 
American  revolution,  had  now  commenced,  and  as 
they  increased,  our  situation  became  more  exposed 
to  danger.  My  father  was  extensively  engaged  in 
mercantile  business,  importing  goods  and  selling 
them  to  his  customers  on  credit,  which  was  then 
the  usual  mode  of  conducting  trade,  by  which  he 
became  involved  in  difficulties.  Being  anxious  to 
secure  the  moneys  due  to  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  meet  his  engagements,  his  time  was  so  occu- 
pied that  he  had  little  opportunity  to  watch  over 
his  children ;  and  our  mother  not  having  the  same 
authority  over  us,  we  took  great  liberties,  going 
when  and  where  we  pleased.  The  city  at  this 
time  was  crowded  with  soldiers,  newly  raised  to 
oppose  the  British  ministry  in  their  attempts  to  tax 
the  colonies,  and  I  was  delighted  with  the  sound 
of  the  drum  and  the  martial  appearance  of  the 
soldiers.  I  eagerly  sought  their  company,  and 
often  spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  barracks  and 
encampments.  Amid  the  corrupting  examples 
which  I  there  found,  I  lost  ground  in  best  things, 
and  being  fired  by  the  kindling  flame  of  strife,  was 
at  times  ready  to  regret  that  I  was  too  young  to 
take  a  part  with  my  countrymen,  being  as  thought- 
less respecting  the  unlawfulness  of  wars  and  fight- 
ings, under  the  christian  dispensation,  as  the  poor 
soldiers,  rioting  and  living  iu  wantonness,  were,  of 
the  fate  which  awaited  them.  Most  of  the  poor 
fellows  with  whose  company  I  was  so  much  taken, 
were  soon  after  killed  in  battle,  or  taken  prisoners 
and  thrown  into  jails,  where  they  died  miserably. 

"  It  being  apprehended  that  the  British  w  ^uld 
storm  the  city  of  New  York,  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants retired  into  the  country,  among  whom  were 
my  father  and  his  family.  Young  as  I  then  was, 
the  situation  to  which  we  were  reduced,  had  an 
humbling  effect  on  my  mind.  We  sailed  up  the 
East  river  to  Sawpit,  and  from  thence  some  of  us 
went  on  foot  to  Purchase,  where  my  uncle  Joshua 
Franklin  lived  ;  and  I  well  remember  the  sympa- 
thy manifested  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
ruad,  who  called  us  into  their  houses  to  rest,  and 
offered  us  refreshments.  The  recollection  of  these 
calamities  has  often  caused  tears  to  flow  from  my 
eyes,  our  flight  from  New  York  being  but  the  pre 
lude  to  greater  sufferings. 

"At  my  uncle's  we  found  an  asylum  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  my  father  hired  part  of  a  house,  iu 
which  we  lived  but  a  few  mouths  in  the  year  1776 
when  a  battle  was  fought  by  the  contending  parties 
at  White  Plains,  and  the  American  forces  under 
General  Washington  being  routed,  we  were  obliged 
to  seek  a  more  retired  dwellin^r-place,  our  house 
being  so  filled  with  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  that 


we  were  obliged  to  step  over  them,  as  they  lay  on 
the  floor,  in  passing  about  on  the  common  business 
of  the  family.  We  procured  an  old  house  at 
Ridgefield,  in  Connecticut,  which,  though  built  for 
a  dwelling,  had  been  occupied  as  a  barn,  and 
moved  there  in  the  fall  of  the.  year.  Here  my 
mother  and  seven  of  her  children  spent  the  winter, 
mostly  without  the  company  of  my  father,  who  was 
necessarily  absent,  attending  to  his  business. 

"  I  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age,  and  be- 
ing of  a  delicate  constitution  and  tenderly  brought 
up,  I  found  the  fatigue  and  hardship  we  had  to 
endure,  very  trying  to  my  nature.  Although  we 
had  the  means  of  purchasing  fire-wood,  yet  the 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  being  mostly  engaged  in 
the  war,  we  could  get  little  more  than  what  my 
younger  brother  and  I  procured  from  the  forest  by 
our  own  labour ;  and  not  having  been  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  axe,  we  made  out  but  poorly. 
We  struggled  along  through  the  winter,  and  con- 
stantly attended  Friends'  meeting  at  Peach  Pond, 
which  at  that  time  was  pretty  large  on  First-days; 
and  before  spring,  my  father  purchased  a  farm  and 
mills  in  the  town  now  called  Stanford,  about 
forty- five  miles  from  Ridgefield,  to  which  we  com- 
menced our  removal,  as  soon  as  the  roads  became 
settled. 

"A  few  days  before  our  fanjily  were  ready  to 
take  their  departure,  the  British  troops  landed  and 
burnt  the  stores  collected  by  the  Americans  at 
Danby,  as  well  as  the  town,  after  which  they  pro- 
ceeded up  the  country  within  a  few  miles  of  us,  so 
that  we  were  apprehensive  of  being  prevented  from 
following  our  goods,  which  had  been  sent  forward 
to  our  new  residence.  We  staid  one  day,  anxiously 
awaiting  the  approach  of  the  army,  whose  progress 
was  marked  by  rapine  and  bloodshed  ;  but  they 
took  another  road,  and  on  the  day  following  we 
arrived  in  safety  at  our  proposed  habitation.  This 
is  a  place  in  which  I  have  seen  much  to  admire, 
and  have  passed  through  many  scenes,  of  a  pleas- 
ing as  well  as  peculiarly  painful  nature,  and  I 
purpose  to  record  some  of  these  in  my  simple  style, 
that  such  of  my  descendants  as  survive  me,  may 
know  how  marvellously  the  Lord  hath  dealt  with 
me,  both  in  mercy  and  in  judgment. 

"  In  the  Fourth  month,  1777,  I  arrived  with  my 
father's  family  at  Stanford.  The  country  then 
presented  a  wild  and  uncultivated  appearance,  only 
a  small  part  of  the  laud  in  the  neighbourhood  be- 
ing cleared,  and  many  of  the  fields  enclosed  with 
the  logs  which  had  been  cut  off  of  them.  There 
were  but  two  families  of  Friends  near  us,  viz., 
Benjamin  Hoag  and  Paul  Hoag  from  New  Eng- 
land, and  most  of  the  other  inhabitants  were  of  the 
rougher  sort.  A  small  meeting  of  Friends  was 
held  about  four  miles  from  us,  in  a  log-house  be- 
longing to  Paul  Upton,  who,  with  his  wife,  Phebe 
Upton,  have  been  valuable  members  of  our  Society 
from  their  first  settlement  here,  and  were  truly  a? 
a  nursing  father  and  nursing  mother  to  many  who 
were  brought  forth  in  religious  services.  I  can 
bear  testimony  to  their  worth  from  the  fresh  re- 
membrance of  their  pious  and  affectionate  care  over 
me,  kindly,  though  prudently  noticing  me  in  my 
first  coming  forth  iu  the  ministry. 
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"  The  meeting  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
raw,  rustic-looking  people,  most  of  whom  were  not 
Friends ;  and  they  would  often  gather  together 
near  the  house,  before  the  meeting  time,  and  engage 
in  disputes  alDout  the  war,  sometimes  with  high 
words  and  angry  looks;  but  when  the  appointed 
hour  came,  Phebe  Upton  would  come  to  the  door 
and  inform  them  ;  upon  which  all  controversy 
would  cease,  and  the  company  sit  down  with  ap- 
parent reverence  to  wait  upon  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies. There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  many 
of  these  persons  were  sincere-hearted,  for  some  of 
them  who  were  not  then  members  of  our  Society, 
afterward  joined  in  religious  fellowship,  and  became 
united  in  bearing  a  christian  testimony  against  war, 
by  patiently  sufl'ering  the  spoiling  of  their  goods. 
When  I  consider  that  our  meeting  was  then  mostly 
held  in  silence,  and  look  at  the  wide  spreading  of 
the  Society  in  those  parts  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
new  meetings  set  up,  I  am  bound  to  say.  Surely  it 
is  the  Lord's  doings,  and  marvellous  indeed. 

''  I  frequently  listened  to  the  disputes  I  have 
mentioned,  and  felt  an  interest  in  them,  yet  the 
impropriety  of  such  engagements  just  before  sitting 
down  in  meeting,  appeared  great ;  and  although, 
through  adorable  mercy,  all  were  not  carried  away 
from  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  yet  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  that  many  were  hurt  by  them.  It  is 
but  justice  to  the  memory  of  my  father  to  say, 
that  I  never  knew  him  to  be  present  at  any  of 
them  ;  he  was  a  man  of  sound  discretion  and  ex 
euiplary  in  his  conduct  and  conversation,  even  be 
fore  he  was  evidently  brought  under  the  government 
of  religious  feeling. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  derived  much  benefit  for 
several  years  from  attending  meetings,  having  so 
lost  the  precious  tender  feelings  1  had  been  favoured 
with  in  former  days,  that  perhaps  few  went  to  them 
in  a  state  more  insensible  to  good  than  myself,  and 
1  was  always  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  stayin 
from  them,  choosing  rather  to  be  rambling  about 
with  idle  boys.  The  meeting,  however,  increased, 
and  the  house  becoming  too  small  to  accommodate 
those  who  met,  it  was  removed  to  Elijah  Uoag's 
and  was  held  in  his  barn  during  the  summer,  and 
in  his  dwelling-house  through  the  winter.  Soon 
after  this,  it  increased  so  rapidly,  that  Friends  built 
the  stone-house  now  called  "  the  Creek  Meeting, 
which  was  the  first  settled  in  Nine  Partners,  west 
of  the  creek.  From  this  a  meeting  was  set  off  and 
held  at  the  house  of  Obadiah  Gifford,  at  Little 
Nine  Partners,  and  in  a  few  years,  another  branch 
was  established  at  Crum  Elbow. 

"About  the  sixteenth  year  of  my  age,  I  was 
again  favoured  with  serious  impressions.  jMy 
father  had  come  forth  in  the  ministry,  and  we  be- 
gan to  have  the  company  of  Friends  who  were  tra- 
velling in  the  service  of  the  Gospel ;  and  beholding 
the  seriousness  of  their  demeanour  and  the  sacri- 
fices they  made  in  these  acts  of  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  together  with  the  great  sufi"erings 
of  Priends,  by  reason  of  rapacious  men  who  dis- 
trained their  property,  because  they  would  not  vio- 
late their  peaceable  testimony,  my  heart  was  deeply 
atl'ected.  i  thought  of  what  1  had  read  when  a 
child,  of  the  sufferings  of  Friends  in  the  beginning, 
and  my  judgment  was  convinced  that  those  who 
stood  faithtul  now,  were  upon  the  sau.e  foundation ; 
and  that  Wars  and  fightings  were  in  opposition  to 
the  precepts  of  the  (io-pel,  which  teach  us  to  do 
unto  others  as  we  would  have  others  do  to  us. 

"  I  now  lost  that  martial  spirit  which  had  so 
much  actuated  me  at  the  comuiencement  of  the 
war — my  love  for  Friends  increased,  and  I  de- 
ligliti  d  to  go  to  meetings.  Several  young  Friends 
had  lately  come  forth  in  the  ministry  in  a  lively 
manner,  and  others  who  were  more  experienced. 


travelling  to  and  fro  in  that  work,  we  often  had 
their  company  at  our  meetings,  and  large  numbers 
of  people  not  of  our  Society  attended  them,  and 
the  work  of  Truth  prospered.  Some  who  had  been 
oppressors  of  Friends,  and  others  who  had  been  of 
bad  conduct,  became  serious,  joined  the  Society, 
and  continued  to  be  useful  members. 

"  In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  my  past  life, 
I  saw  that  I  had  lost  ground,  and  bewailed  myself 
as  one  astray  in  a  waste  howling  wilderness.  1 
was  afraid  to  be  alone,  or  in  the  company  of  good 
people,  for  I  thought  they  could  discern  my  situa- 
tion, and  would  reprove  me ;  and  indeed  their  very 
looks  seemed  to  administer  reproof  to  me.  So 
sensible  was  I  of  the  loss  I  had  sustained,  that  I 
was  ready  to  conclude  I  should  never  obtain  for- 
giveness; but  in  process  of  time  I  felt  a  secret  hope 
raised  in  my  soul,  that,  like  the  prodigal,  I  should 
be  received  into  favour,  for  which  I  was  very 
thankful,  and  a  belief  arose  in  my  heart,  that  one 
day  I  should  bear  a  public  testimony  to  the  good 
ness  of  Israel's  Shepherd,  who  careth  for  the  lost 
sheep. 

"  My  love  to  my  friends  increased  greatly,  and 
I  delighted  to  be  in  their  company,  although  the 
natural  difiidence  of  my  disposition  prevented  me 
from  entering  into  conversation,  and  I  rarely  spoke 
except  to  answer  a  question  or  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage ;  and  I  now  often  admire  at  the  confidence  of 
some  of  the  young  people,  when  I  observe  their  for- 
wardness, and  their  wish  to  take  the  lead  in  conver- 
sation.   My  mind  was  often  filled  with  the  love  of 
God,  which  overflowed  toward  my  fellow-creatures 
so  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  lift  up  my  voice  like 
a  trumpet,  to  declare  unto  others  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord,  and  invite  them  to  come  and  partake 
thereof. 

"  Whilst  under  the  preparing  hand  for  the  min 
istry  of  the  Gospel,  I  was  preserved  from  running 
before  I  was  sent,  and  from  giving  to  others  what 
was  designed  as  food  for  my  own  soul  to  live  upon, 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  some  have  done  to  their 
own  great  hurt,  compassing  themselves  about  with 
sparks  of  their  own  kindling,  and  in  the  end  have 
had  to  lie  down  in  sorrow.  Such  do  not  profit  the 
people,  but  run  into  disorder  and  cause  conlusion 
God  is  a  God  of  order,  and  leads  out  of  all  con- 
fusion and  mixture,  into  beautiful  order  and  har- 
mony, so  that  his  church  becomes  '  as  a  city  set 
upon  a  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid.'  " 

tlo  be  continuedO 


For  "Tlie  Friend. 

[An  exchange  paper  states,  that  the  following 
account  of  the  Druses — of  whose  barbarous  cruelty 
to  the  Maronites  and  murderous  assault  upon  the 
missionaries  and  their  families  we  have  had  such 
heart-sickening  accounts — is  taken  from  the  proof 
sheets  of  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Cornhill 
Magazine,  published  by  the  Harpers.] 

TUE  DRUSES  OP  MOUNT  LEBANON. 

Lebanon  or  Libanus — signifying  white,  from 
snow  (the  Arabs  call  milk  and  curds  Icbau  to  this 
day) — is  the  most  elevated  mountain-chain  in 
Syria,  celebrated  in  all  ages  for  its  cedars,  which 
furnished  wood  for  Solomon's  temple.  The  cedar 
has  failed  nearly  from  the  land,  but  the  fir-tree  is 
yet  a  refuge  for  the  stork.  Lebanon  is  the  nucK'us 
of  all  the  mountain-ranges  which  from  the  north, 
south,  and  east,  converge  towards  this  point,  and 
it  overtops  them  all.  This  configuration  of  the 
mountain-ridges,  and  the  superior  altitude  of  Le- 
banoti,  are  particularly  striking  to  travellers  ap- 
proaching eitiier  from  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
west,  or  the  duscrt  in  the  east.  The  appearance 
presented  is  that  of  a  clouded  ridge  stretching 


from  north  to  south  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the 
central  summits  of  which  are  capped  with  clouds, 
or  tipped  with  snow.  The  altitude  of  Lebanon  is 
so  great,  that  it  appears,  from  the  combined  reports 
of  travellers,  to  have  snow  on  its  highest  mountains 
all  the  year  round. 

No  country  in  the  world — not  even  excepting 
Switzerland — is  more  rich  in  the  sublime  and  the 
picturesque  than  the  Lebanon.  As  the  traveller 
mounts  higher  and  higher,  the  scene  opens  out  a 
new  and  magnificent  prospect.  Ever  and  anon 
Druse  families  or  Maronites  are  seen  travelling 
downwards  towards  the  Beyrout  markets,  carrying 
with  them  the  rich  produce  of  the  soil;  the  huge 
logs  of  timber  which  obstruct  the  mountainous  as- 
cent give  rise  to  many  unchristian  exclamations. 
Here  and  there  also  ai-e  Druse  ladies,  with  the 
preposterous  horn  on  their  heads,  worn  sideways, 
and  which  reminds  one  of  the  horn  of  the  rhinoce- 
ros; indeed,  if  a  Druse  lady  were  spitefully  in- 
clined to  charge  one,  ram-fashion,  the  assault  might 
prove  dangerous.  When,  after  hours  of  toil,  the 
highest  summit  is  attained,  then  indeed  the  pro- 
spect is  sublime.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  are 
seen  the  silvery,  calm  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
only  undulating  in  little  blue  curves  here  and  there, 
where  some  stray  zephyr  rufiles  the  surface.  Far- 
ther, under  the  crimson  sky  of  Asia  Minor,  rises 
cool-looking  Taurus,  always  crowned  with  snow. 
Nearer,  is  one  vast  extent  of  vegetation,  plains  of 
emerald,  with  clusters  of  fig-trees  and  wide-spread- 
ing apricots,  and  a  dense  profusion  of  mulberry- 
trees.  The  ascent  from  the  celebrated  cedars  is 
amidst  perpetual  snows;  but  once  accomplished, 
we  gaze  upon  a  grand  panorama,  the  scene  of  great 
events  during  centuries  of  past  history.  Down 
those  rugged  declivities  the  myriads  of  Senna 
cherib  rushed  in  tumultuous  array,  flushed  with 
spoil  and  victory.  Through  that  defile  went  tbe 
Grecian  phalanx  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Issus,  and 
exulting  in  the  promised  spoils  of  Tyre.  Through 
these  passes  the  Crusader  chiefs  led  their  deluded 
hosts ;  and  up  them  soon  may  clamber  the  Zouaves 
and  Chasseurs  of  France,  to  revenge  the  bloodshed 
of  Christians.  Stout  British  arms  and  hearts,  and 
cordial  British  sympathy,  are  there  also. 

ORIGIN  OP  THE  DRUSES. 
The  Druses  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  Druzi,  who  was  possibly  a  tailor,  or  a  trozee^ 
as  they  are  now  called  ;  many  Eastern  surnames 
finding  their  origin  in  the  occupation  or  calling  of 
the  founder  of  the  family.  This  personage  lived  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  preached  the  divinity  of 
Hakim,  a  Caliph,  whose  reign  was  long  and  mon- 
strously iniquitous,  but  who  is  adored  as  a  god  by 
the  Diuses,  and  looked  to  as  their  future  deliverer. 
Like  the  Jews,  they  are  expecting  a  Messiah,  who 
is  to  be  this  said  Hakim  the  Second,  and  whose 
advent  will  be  from  China,  through  India,  Beloo- 
chistan,  Persia,  and  over  Central  Asia.  They  are 
also  said  to  worship  a  calf,  in  remembrance  both 
of  the  Egyptian  god  Apis,  and  of  the  golden  calf 
worshipped  by  the  Israelites  ;  but  they  conceal  the 
rites  of  their  religion.  This  tribe,  which  was  pow- 
erful in  the  la>t  century,  was  decimated  ti^ty  years 
ago  by  the  celebrated  Emir  Beyhir,  a  great  prinea 
anjoug  the  Maronites,  but  an  unchristian  man.  The 
embers  of  that  long-slumbering  feud  have  now,  by 
some  underhand  means,  been  fanned  into  a  flame 
again. 

The  Druses  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
Okals  and  the  Jakals — or  the  learned  and  the  un 
learned.  To  the  Okals  are  intrusted  all  aflairs 
connected  with  the  political  and  domestic  economy 
of  the  mountain  territories  belonging  to  that  sect 
They  are  essentially  tlie  peace-makers  between  cou- 
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tending  parties,  and  go-betweens  in  negotiations  for 
marriage,  or  for  buying  and  selling ;  they  are,  to 
a  man,  bold  and  venturesome  soldiers,  always  in 
the  van  in  the  battle-field.  In  former  days,  this 
Emir  Befchir  was  wont  to  invest  the  most  learned 
of  the  Okals  with  a  cloak  of  hoi. our,  conferring  on 
him  the  title  of  Sheik  of  the  Okals.  The  Okals 
■were  presumed  to  practise  the  most  strict  morality, 
and  their  conduct  was  generally  exemplary.  They 
practised  the  most  rigid  self-denial ;  some  devoting 
themselves  to  celibacy,  others  turning  anchorites, 
and  retiring  to  secluded  Holowas,  or  Hemulages^ 
where,  despite  the  severe  cold  experienced  in  win- 
ter, a  mat  was  their  bed,  a  stone  their  pillow,  and 
a  coarse  woolen  garb,  girt  round  the  waist  with 
a  leathern  girdle,  their  only  garment;  a  little 
dry  bread,  twice  a  day,  being  their  only  food. 
They  assume  the  greatest  humility,  by  returning 
courteously  the  salute  of  the  poorest  peasants ;  and 
they  are  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  all  classes, 
unwillingly  submitting  their  hands  to  receive  the 
kiss  of  veneration.  In  this  respect  their  humility 
contrasts  not  unfavourably  with  the  haughty  bear- 
ing of  the  Christian  priests,  who  extort  such  tokens 
of  respect  as  their  rights.  The  Holowas,  inhabited 
by  that  sect  of  Okals  devoted  to  perpetual  celibacy, 
are  situated  on  the  summits  of  some  of  the  loftiest 
mountains,  commanding  noble  and  extensive  views; 
they  are  surrounded  in  the  immediate  vicinity  by 
■well  cultivated  lands,  their  own  property,  and  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  cha- 
rity. Some  of  these  Holoivas  are  dedicated  to 
Job  and  others  of  the  old  prophets ;  and  in  one,  at 
a  place  called  Nehor,  in  the  district  of  Shoof,  there 
is  a  lamp  kept  burning  night  and  day. 

THEIR  RELIGION. 

Of  the  religion  of  these  people  little  or  nothing 
is  known — indeed  it  is  a  mystery.  Those  that 
have  lived  longest  amongst  them  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  on  the 
subject.  A  Frenchman,  who  was  originally  in  the 
household  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  and  had,  there- 
fore, many  means  and  opportunities  of  intercourse 
with  the  Okals,  was  very  near  acquiring  the  secret 
of  the  Druses'  creed.  By  long  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  one  of  the  Okals,  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  that  he  was  a  veritable 
disciple,  thirsting  after  a  knowledge  of  the  myste- 
ries of  Hakim,  and  the  day  and  hour  had  been  ap- 
pointed when  he  should  be  initiated.  The  weather 
was  unpropilious ;  but  despite  of  wind  and  rain, 
hail  and  snow,  the  inquisitive  Frenchman  started 
off  at  midnight  on  foot,  and  traversed  the  moun- 
tain-passes alone.  Weary,  and  wet,  and  nervous, 
he  reached  the  indicated  Holowa  an  hour  or  so  be- 
fore daybreak,  when  his  spirits  revived  upon  find- 
ing the  old  Okal  ready  to  receive  him.  His  initia- 
tion into  the  deep  mysteries  of  Druseism  was  about 
to  commence,  when  the  small  oil  lamp  burning 
dimly,  and  the  Okal's  eyesight  being  bad,  he  re- 
quested his  disciple  to  snulF  it  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors ;  unhappily,  in  complying  with  this  request, 
the  Frenchman  extinguished  the  light — -a  terrible 
omen,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Okal,  who  at  once 
renounced  all  former  promises,  and  for  no  consid 
eration  could  be  induced  to  initiate  the  disappoint 
ed  Frank. 

The  Druses  meet  every  Thursday  evening  for 
devotional  purposes  at  their  Holmoas^  on  which  oc- 
casions, during  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening, 
strangers,  and  even  Europeans,  are  admitted;  the 
Koran  is  also  read,  as  a  blind  to  any  Mohammedan 
spy  who  may  chance  to  be  present :  sweetmeats 
and  dried  figs  are  ranged  in  saucers  on  the  floor. 
But  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  readers,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  lounging  upon  the  floor.  Con- 


versation on  common  every-day  topics  never  flags  ; 
and  some  walk  about,  while  others  are  squatted 
upon  the  floor,  and  all  keep  chatting  and  laughing 
incessantly.  With  the  lovely  scenery  around,  the 
crimson  tints  of  the  setting  sun  reflected  on  the 
snow-capped  hills,  and  the  varied  and  picturesque 
costumes  of  the  diiferent  groups,  the  scene  consti- 
tutes a  strange  and  striking  tableau.  At  a  later 
hour  of  the  evening,  the  devotional  business  com- 
mences in  earnest.  The  doors  are  suddenly  closed, 
all  strangers  and  Jakals  ejected,  and  the  Okals 
enter  into  the  mysteries  of  their  creed — guarding 
with  Freemason-like  precaution  all  avenues  leading 
to  the  HobwaSj  by  sentries  well  armed  and  equipped. 

ORDER  OF  OKALS. 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  amongst  the  Druses, 
and  in  a  country  like  Syria,  where  the  generality 
of  native  Christian  women  are  almost  secluded  from 
society,  and  held  in  the  utmost  contempt,  the  order 
of  the  Okals  should  be  open  to  persons  of  both 
sexes — women  as  well  as  men  belonging  to  it.  This 
is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  practices  of  all 
other  Oriental  people,  including  Christians  and 
Jews,  that  it  seems  like  some  germ  of  past  civiliza- 
tion still  springing  up  amidst  a  field  of  rank  super- 
stition and  ignorance.  Yet  such  is  known  to  be  a 
fact  by  those  who  have  resided  longest  amongst 
them,  and  whose  position  and  character  are  a 
guarantee  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement. 
At  the  Okal  meetings  the  public  and  private  cha- 
racters of  individuals  are  freely  commented  upon; 
indeed  they  form  a  kind  of  Druse  senate,  for  con- 
certing and  arranging  all  things  requisite  for  the 
general  weal  of  the  clan. 

Very  strict  and  very  rigid  are  the  laws  of  initia- 
tion to  Okalship.  It  is  indispensable,  as  a  first 
step,  that  the  aspirants  should  leave  off  all  display 
in  apparel,  and  henceforth  be  clad  only  in  the 
roughest  material.  They  must  entirely  and  for- 
ever, abandon  the  use  of  wines,  spirits,  and  to- 
bacco— the  latter  a  very  severe  self-denial  to  a 
people  who,  almost  from  their  infancy,  are  addicted 
to  a  free  use  of  the  aromatic  weed  from  Latachia — 
the  famous  Abou-Reah,  the  father  of  essences  from 
Gibili.  They  must  undergo  a  probation  of  two 
years,  (similar  to  deacons  in  the  church,)  during 
which  interval  their  behaviour  is  narrowly  watched, 
to  see  that  they  are  possessed  of  firmness  and  per- 
severance, and  that  their  moral  conduct  is  irrepre- 
hensible.  During  this  period  they  are  inculcated 
with  a  profound  sense  of  the  immense  importance  of 
secresy  in  connection  with  the  order.  In  Oriental 
metaphor,  an  Okal  will  exclaim,  whilst  presenting 
one  of  them  with  a  fig,  "  This  is  religion,  not  a 
fig;''''  signifying  thereby,  that  as  the  fruit  once 
swallowed  will  never  come  to  light  again,  so  they 
that  accept  and  imbibe  Druse  secrets,  must  never 
suffer  them  to  appear  before  men,  but  faithfully 
conceal  them  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  trea- 
sure them  as  a  gem  of  priceless  value.  If  at  the 
expiration  of  the  germ  of  probation  the  J akals  have 
satisfied  the  consciences  of  those  who  have  scruti- 
nized their  every  action,  and  secretly  dodged  their 
footsteps,  they  are  then  permitted  to  attend  the 
Holowas^  and  remain  during  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  service.  They  obtain,  however,  but  a  faint  no 
tion  of  what  they  have  yet  to  learn.  On  the  se- 
cond year,  the  men  assume  the  white  turban,  as 
the  emblem  of  faith  and  purity.  And  so,  by  de- 
grees— "  shua,  shua,"  as  the  Arabs  say — by  little 
and  little,  according  to  the  zeal  displayed  and  the 
deportment  of  the  Jakal,  he  is  ultimately  meta- 
morphosed into  the  Okal, 

CTo  be  concluded.3 

Humility  seeks  neither  the  first  place,  nor  the 
last  word. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  remembrance  of  our  late  friend,  Mary 
Wright,  when  in  this  country,  revived  by  the  testi- 
mony concerning  her  in  the  last  number  of  "  The 
Friend,"  is  particularly  pleasant  to  some,  who  then 
had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  her.  Her  ministry 
in  which  she  manifested  a  lively  concern  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  flock,  in  the  inward  work 
of  Truth  upon  the  heart,  by  the  regenerating  power 
of  which  they  should  be  made  Sanctified  members 
of  the  church  and  body  of  Christ,  gave  evidence 
of  her  chrijtian  experience,  the  authority  of  her 
services,  and  of  what  she  believed  was  indispen- 
sable to  prepare  the  soul  for  union  and  communion 
with  Grod  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  At  a 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  perhaps  towards  the  close 
of  her  tarriance  in  this  country,  she  was  engaged 
in  preaching  the  gospel,  in  which  she  impressively 
made  use  of  the  Psalmist's  description  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  the  invitation  to  come  unto 
Him.  "  Hearken,  0  daughter,  and  consider,  and 
incline  thine  ear ;  forget  also  thine  own  people,  and 
thy  father's  house.  So  shall  the  King  greatly  de- 
sire thy  beauty,  for  he  is  thy  Lord,  and  worship 
thou  Him."  "  The  King's  daughter  is  all-glorious 
within ;  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold.  She 
shall  be  brought  unto  the  King  in  raiment  of 
needle-work." 

Her  animated  countenance  and  voice,  with  the 
solemn,  earnest  manner  in  which  she  addressed  the 
meeting,  seemed  to  carry  home  the  important  doc- 
trine of  the  purity  and  holiness  that  Christ's  com- 
panions and  members  are  to  be  brought  into ;  the 
effect  of  which,  enforced  by  her  fervency  of  spirit, 
has  not  been  effaced  from  the  memory  of  one  who 
was  present.  To  have  evidence  of  her  preserva- 
tion in  the  Truth,  to  the  age  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  is  very  precious ;  and  while  it  shows 
the  unfailing  mercy  of  the  Lord  our  Grod,  and  the 
possibility  of  holding  out  to  the  end  of  a  long  life, 
through  faith  and  watchful  obedience  to  his  will,  it 
aflords  encouragement  to  old  and  young  to  keep 
hold  of  the  shield  of  faith,  and  their  confidence  in 
Him,  who  found  them  in  their  lost  estate,  and  said 
unto  them,  Live.  May  the  humility  and  persever- 
ance of  such  a  beloved  Friend,  be  an  incitement 
to  our  dear  youth,  to  choose  the  Lord  for  their 
portion,  and  to  love  and  serve  Him  faithfully;  and 
also  cheer  many  aged  ones  who  are  patiently  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  their  Lord,  to  hope  to  the 
end  for  the  crown  of  life  in  store  for  them. 

The  experience  of  his  preserving  power,  to  guard 
us  from  the  snares,  with  which  a  cruel  enemy  is 
constantly  seeking  to  effect  our  destruction,  and  to 
have  a  place  given  us  in  the  Lord's  house,  are 
among  the  highest  blessings  that  can  be  conferred 
upon  an  impotent,  responsible  creature,  and  which 
should  call  forth  our  watchfulness  and  prayer,  and 
humble  gratitude  to  our  compassionate  Father  in 
heaven.  The  inspired  prophet  says,  "  Behold,  0 
God,  our  shield,  and  look  upon  the  face  of  thine 
anointed.  For  a  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than 
a  thousand.  I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the 
house  of  my  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
wickedness.  For  the  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield. 
The  Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory  ;  no  good  thing 
will  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly. 
0  Lord  of  hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth 
in  thee." 


The  Bishop  of  Ripon,  of  the  English  church, 
objects  to  professional  singing  in  churches.  He 
has  just  addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  an 
incumbent  in  whose  parish  the  announcement  had 
been  made  that  a  professional  singer  had  been 
engaged  to  sing  on  the  re-opening  of  his  church. 
He  writes  strongly  against  the  practice. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Photographic  Printing. 
In  the  Scientific  American  of  Ninth  month  8th, 
it  is  stated  that  G.  H.  Babcock  recently  read  a 
paper  before  the  American  Piiotographical  Society, 
describing  a  remarkable  machine,  the  invention  of 
Charles  Eontayne,  of  Cincinnati,  which  produced 
photographic  pictures  with  a  rapidity,  exceeding 
even  the  "  lightning"  printing  press. 
t,  In  the  first  place,  a  photographic  negative  is 
produced  on  a  glass  plate.  Against  this,  a  slip  of 
prepared  paper  is  closely  pressed,  on  which  the 
light  shining  through  the  negative,  almost  instan- 
taneously impresses  a  positive  picture.  The  ma- 
chine, by  the  turning  of  a  crank,  immediately  re- 
moves this,  replacing  it  with  another  blank  to  be 
acted  on  in  the  same  manner.  G.  H.  Babcock  ex- 
hibited to  the  society  a  sheet,  containing  about  three 
hundred  pictures,  produced  by  this  machine  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  thousand  an  hour.  This  was  done 
by  means  of  concentrated  light — twenty-five  hun- 
dred an  hour,  being  the  rate  under  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  ''This,"  observes  the  writer,  "opens 
a  field  for  photography  hitherto  impracticable,  in 
cousequence  of  the  time  and  expense  of  printing,  as 
ordinarily  practised.  The  illustrations  for  a  book, 
having  all  the  exquisite  beauty  and  perfection  of 
the  photograph,  may  be  turned  out  by  the  use  of 
this  machine,  with  a  rapidity  wholly  undreamed 
of  either,  in  plate-printicg  or  lithography.  The 
expense  of  engraving  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  negative  come  direct  from  the  artist's  hands, 
(or  from  nature,  through  the  camera,)  drawn  upon 
a  prepared  glass,  from  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  the  plates  for  a  large  edition  may  be 
printed,  each  one  a  perfect  duplicate  of  the  original 
drawing." 

The  Commerce  of  the  East. 
The  second  course  of  lectures  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Kane  Monument  Association,  was  de- 
livered by  Captain  W.  F.  Lynch,  United  States 
Navy.  His  subject  was  "  The  Commerce  of  the 
East,  its  Developments,  and  the  probable  Efi'ect  of 
these  Developments  on  the  Great  Future  of  the 
Holy  Land."  The  lecturer,  in  introducing  his 
subject,  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  art  of  navigation,  traced  up  from  the 
floating  tree  of  the  Phenician,  to  the  raft,  the  gal- 
ley manned  with  oarsmen,  and  the  ship  propelled 
by  sails,  to  the  maritime  commerce  which  sprung 
from  the  art  of  navigation.  He  traced  the  progress 
of  that  commerce  with  the  East;  the  Arabian 
caravan  in  the  dawn  of  history,  the  trade  carried 
on  by  the  Phenicians  via  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the 
Eed  Sea,  the  change  efi'ected  by  the  founding  of 
Alexandria,  the  shortest  route  from  the  Red  Sea 
to  India,  discovered  by  the  daring  of  Ilippalus,  the 
commander  of  the  Egyptian  vessel;  the  route 
through  the  desert  by  the  llomans,  who  extended 
it  to  China.  The  vast  territorial  resources,  com- 
merce, and  commercial  importance  of  China ;  its 
immense  population  of  3.'5U,OOU,000  ;  the  restless 
activity  and  industry  of  the  people;  their  prone- 
ness  to  trafi&c,  and  who  give  employment  to  more 
than  150,000  tons  of  American  shipping,  and  from 
whom  in  18.56  we  bought  4U,000,t)U0  pounds  of 
tea.  He  then  referred  to  the  efl'orts  of  liussia  to 
divert  the  Chinese  trade,  and  those  of  J<]ngiand  to 
mouopo'ize  it.  England,  he  said,  commands  the 
Bouth-wcst  and  eastern  gate  of  the  China  Sea,  by 
her  possessions  of  Singapore  and  a  part  of  the 
ni.Tgnificent  island  of  Borneo.  Hong  Kong,  an  is- 
land at  the  entrance  of  Canton  river,  is  a  part  of 
the  English  domain.  England  has  been  successful 
in  monopolizing  the  trade  of  Canton  river.  In  the 
rivalry  between  Russia  and  England,  our  sympa- 


thies should  be  with  the  latter  power  in  her  efforts 
to  break  down  commercial  restrictions  in  China  ; 
in  doing  this,  she  has  sought  no  immunities  for  her- 
self, but  claimed  and  obtained  an  equal  participa- 
tion for  all. 

The  approaches  made  by  Russia  toward  India. 
— During  the  last  fifteen  years,  that  power  has 
seized  upon  and  obtained  Manchooria,  which  in 
territorial  extent  is  equal  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  including  Austria  and  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, all  put  together.  Rus.sia  has  built  her  Pa- 
cific railroad,  connected  by  railroad  and  canal  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Caspian  seas,  and  placed 
herself  within  striking  distance  of  Erzeroum.  By 
the  improvement  of  the  x\raxes,  and  by  found- 
ing Cossack  settlements,  and  the  building  of  wells 
in  the  desert  of  Tartary,  Russia  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  connecting  Balk  or  the  Oxus  with  Cabul, 
one  of  the  principal  tributaries  to  the  Indus.  The 
lecturer  then  noticed  the  great  wealth  and  wonder- 
ful resources  of  Hindostan,  its  fast  increasing  com- 
merce, its  900,000  tons  of  shipping  in  the  coasting 
trade,  its  300,000  men  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Ganges,  its  four  thousand  miles  in  operation, 
and  under  contract  its  twelve  thousand  miles  of 
railroad,  contracted  for  by  seven  chartered  com- 
panies, under  the  guarantee  of  the  government,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  §200,000,000  ;  and  its  canals, 
one  of  them  the  Grand  Ganges,  eight  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  in  length.  Attention  was  then  called 
to  the  markets  of  immense  extent  being  opened  just 
when  the  supply  by  manufacturing  skill  far  exceeds 
every  present  demand,  and  requires  just  such  re- 
sources as  China,  India,  and  Persia  are  bringing 
forward.  The  central  portion  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
bisected  by  the  east  and  west  lines  from  New  York 
to  Shanghae  by  the  eastern  route,  why  not  now  a 
mart  of  commerce  with  which  New  York  would  be 
brought  as  near  the  cape  of  eastern  commerce 
as  San  Francisco  is  to  Shanghae  ?  The  speaker 
made  a  comparison  of  the  air  lines  east  and  west 
from  London  to  Sydney,  and  from  San  Francisco 
to  Shanghae — the  last  by  much  the  longest — the 
probability  of  the  Asiatic  trade  of  Europe  passing 
directly  over  this  continent ;  for  if  the  western 
route  were  adopted,  European  trade  with  Asia 
would  proceed  via  Panama.  The  speaker  then  re- 
ferred to  the  steamer  Spread  Eagle  having,  last 
summer,  atcended  the  Missouri  river  upward  of 
three  thousand  miles,  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia  ;  that  by  the 
last  accounts  a  wagon  road  from  stream  to  stream 
was  nearly  completed.  He  asked  how  long  before 
the  wagon  road  would  be  succeeded  by  a  railroad  ; 
and  how  long,  therefore,  before  the  Mis.-ouri  would 
be  the  trans^portation  route  for  merchandise  to  the 
Pacific?  He  then  called  attention  to  the  rivers  of 
China  and  India ;  the  Yangtse  Kiang  rising  in 
Thibet,  passing  near  the  Irawady  and  the  Pegu, 
which  flows  south  through  Siam  and  Burmah  ;  and 
the  sources  of  the  last  interlacing  with  those  of  the 
Braniahpootra,  which  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, side  by  side  with  the  river  Ganges.  The 
speaker  asked  how  long  before  produce  instead  of 
descending  will  ascend  the  Yangtse  Kiang,  the 
Irawady,  and  the  Pegu,  and,  crossing  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  India,  be  conveyed  to  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal or  the  Arabian  Sea  '(  He  spoke  of  Kuraclice, 
its  selection  by  England  as  its  commercial  entrepot^ 
the  lines  of  telegraph  and  railways,  completed  and 
in  progress,  leading  to  it.  He  also  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  Eastern  commerce  ascending  the  Persian 
Gulf.  When,  he  asked,  reaching  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  shall  it  continue  up  the  circuitous  channel  of 
the  Eupliratcs,  or,  turning  to  the  left,  be  disem- 
barked at  Grane,  and,  crossing  Arabia  in  a  direct 


line,  be  embarked  at  El  Arish,  or  Jaffa,  for  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  or  New  York?  He  then  alluded 
to  Grane,  its  commercial  position  and  its  deep  and 
capacious  harbour,  equal  in  extent  and  facilities  to 
that  of  New  York.  He  also  alluded  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Japan  and 
China,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  Pacific  railroad. 
He  urged  the  necessity  of  further  exploration  in 
Arabia,  with  a  view  to  develop  its  resources  and 
commerce;  to  search  out  the  ruined  cities  and  the 
line  of  ancient  wells  which  marked  out  each  day's 
journey  of  the  pilgrim  caravans.  He  spoke  of  the 
success  of  French  engineers  in  digging  artesian 
wells  in  the  Arabian  desert,  the  character  of  the 
Arabs,  and  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  Jew  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  first  agent  in  the  civilization  of 
them  ;  the  Jewish  villages  in  Arabia,  their  influ- 
ence on  its  trade,  the  reviving  energies  of  Pales- 
tine, the  increase  of  the  population  in  Jerusalem, 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Turkish  government  for 
the  security  of  travel  and  commerce  in  Palestine, 
the  efl'orts  of  Protestant  associations  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jews  to  the  latter  place,  the  remark- 
able points  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  connection 
of  present  and  coming  events  with  the  prophecies 
of  the  Bible.  In  the  development  of  commerce, 
the  great  East  is  to  be  reconstituted.  He  closed 
his  lecture  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  American  en- 
terprise to  engage  in  this  work,  and  thus  add  new 
luster  and  new  honours  to  our  national  character. 

The  lecture  was  replete  with  valuable  informa- 
tion to  the  extending  commerce  of  the  world  ;  add- 
ed to  this,  the  fact  that  the  illustrations  and  remarks 
were  from  the  lips  of  one  who  had  travelled  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  countries  alluded  to,  ren- 
dered the  lecture  at  once  interesting  and  familiar. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  large  Oriental 
map,  twenty-seven  by  twenty  feet,  on  which  were 
drawn  the  established  and  projected  routes  to  In- 
dia by  railroad,  with  a  line  of  proposed  exploration 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 


Remission  andjustijicatimt  from  Sin. — As  we 
are  only  justified  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  by  Christ 
the  propritiation,  and  not  by  works  of  righteousness 
that  we  have  done ;  so  there  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity that  we  receive  and  obey,  to  unfeigned  repent- 
ance and  amendment  of  life,  the  holy  light  and 
Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to  obtain  that  re- 
mission and  justification  from  sin  :  since  no  man 
can  be  justified  by  Christ,  who  walks  not  after  the 
Spirit,  but  after  the  flesh  ;  for  whom  he  sanctifies, 
them  he  also  justifies.  And  if  we  walk  in  the  light, 
as  he  is  in  the  light,  his  precious  blood  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin  ;  as  well  from  the  pollution  as  from 
the  guilt  of  sin.  (Rom.  iii.  22-26;  chap.  viii.  1,  2, 
3,  4 ;  1  John  v.  7.) — William  Peiui's  Gospel 
Truths. 



1734.  We  earnestly  exhort  all  Friends  and 
brethren,  that  under  a  living  concern  of  spirit  for 
the  honour  of  God  and  welfare  of  his  people,  they 
diligently  watch  over  one  another  for  good  ;  and 
where  any  weakness  or  unfaithfulness,  touching  wwz/ 
branch  of  our  diristiaii  tcstiniomj,  appears  in  any 
making  profession  with  us,  let  such  be  timely  and 
tenderly  advised,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  Truth  stir- 
red up  to  their  duty. 


Bird's  Nest  in  a  Lcttcr-Box. — A  bird  has  built 
its  nest,  and  reared  its  young  in  the  letter-box  of 
the  parish  of  Sparham,  Norfolk,  England.  Not- 
withstanding the  frequent  approach  of  the  public 
to  deposit  letters,  and  the  postman's  daily  calls  to 
take  them,  the  bird  is  not  disturbed.  Sometimes 
the  postman  has  taken  the  letters  from  the  bird's 
back. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPUICAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  ii.) 
JOSHUA  BROWN. 

From  Isaac  Hollingsworth's,  they  rode  to  Jo- 
seph Lupton's,  where,  on  First-day,  the  5th  of 
Iwelfth  month,  1756,  they  had  a  meeting.  From 
thence  they  rode  to  Hopewell,  and  attended  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  where  some  service  fell  to  their 
share.  Joshua  writes  thus,  "  Whilst  I  was  at 
Hopewell  settlement,  I  was  much  exercised,  and 
it  often  opened  in  my  mind  to  visit  the  families  of 
Friends  in  that  place.  I  could  see  no  way  open 
to  have  it,  and  seemed  to  be  hedged  in  as  between 
mountains,  and  yet  at  meetings  I  was  favoured.  I 
informed  my  companion,  Thomas  Carleton,  how  I 
felt.  He  said,  if  I  believed  it  my  duty,  he  would 
bear  me  company,  but  the  weight  of  such  a  service 
did  not  so  much  lie  on  him.  As  he  was  older  and 
much  more  experienced  thrn  I  was,  his  remark 
much  discouraged  me.  I  also  informed  Isaac  Hol- 
lingswortb,  an  experienced  minister,  who  lived 
there,  of  my  exercise  of  mind,  and  he  rather  dis- 
couraged ic.  So  we  came  away  without  engaging 
in  that  service.  I  was  fearful  of  entering  on  so 
weighty  a  service  on  the  feeling  I  had  of  it,  [with- 
out the  fellow  feeling  of  these  Friends.] 

"  On  the  7  th  of  the  Twelfth  month,  we  rode  to 
Abraham  Haines',  about  sixteen  miles,  and,  on  the 
8tb,  rode  twenty-six  miles  to  John  Hough's.  On 
the  9th  we  attended  Fairfax  meeting,  and  at  John 
Hough's,  after  dinner,  had  a  satisfactory  time  in 
the  fauiily,  and  with  others  who  were  present.  We 
then  went  to  widow  Mary  Janney's,  one  mile, 
where  we  lodged,  and  had  a  sitting  in  her  family 
to  satisfaction,  some  others  being  present,  and  she 
having  souie  hopeful  children.  On  the  10th,  we 
set  out  for  Manoquasy,  fifteen  miles,  and  reached 
it  by  meeting  time.  After  sitting  with  Friends 
there,  we  went  on  to  William  Ballinger's,  and 
lodged.  On  the  11th,  we  had  a  meeting  at  Bush 
Creek,  twelve  miles  from  Manoquasy.  My  mind 
was  exceedingly  distressed  in  this  meeting,  and  I 
could  see  nothing  but  the  mountains  behind  me. 
I  remembered  the  prospect  I  had  at  Hopewell,  and 
felt  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  for  disobedience.  That 
afternoon  we  went  to  William  Farquar's  at  Pipe 
Creek,  seventeen  miles.  On  the  12th,  being  Se- 
venth-day, we  rested.  My  mind  continued  ex- 
ceedingly distressed,  so  I  spent  that  day  as  much 
alone  as  I  could,  walking  by  myself  in  the  woods, 
considering  what  I  had  better  do;  I  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  I  ought  to  have  staid  and  visited  the 
families  of  Friends  at  Hopewell,  but  knew  not  now 
what  was  best  to  do.  That  night  I  slept  little,  and 
whilst  in  bed,  told  ray  companion  my  situation. 
We  concluded  to  go  back  to  liopewell,  and  engage 
in  the  family  visit.  When  I  had  given  up  to  per- 
form the  service,  my  mind  was  relieved,  and  in  the 
morning  we  went  to  the  meeting  at  Pipe  Creek, 
which  was  satisfactory." 

Finding  his  mind  continued  easy,  notwithstand- 
ing all  he  bad  suffered  about  Hopewe.l,  he  the  next 
day  set  off  homeward,  hoping  that  he  might  be 
excused,  and  the  surrender  of  the  will  be  accepted 
for  the  deed.  On  Second-day  night  they  lodged 
at  Mordecai  Price's,  and  on  Third-day,  the  15th, 
they  reached  his  residence  in  West  Nottingham. 
He  says,  "  we  found  my  wife  and  family  well, 
which  was  cause  of  thankfulness  to  the  Author  of 
all  good.  My  not  performing  a  visit  to  the  fami- 
lies of  Friends  at  Hopewell,  was  an  exercise  to  my 
mind,  and  I  was  not  clear  thereof,  until  about  two 
years  after,  when  I  paid  them  a  visit. 


"  After  this,  I  continued  at  home,  attending 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline  as  they  came 
in  course,  and  minded  my  business  and  outward 
calling,  that  I  might  support  my  family  reputably. 
My  endeavours  herein  were  blessed.  On  the  7th 
day  of  the  Twelfth  mouth,  1758,  I  left  home  in 
company  with  Richard  Buller,  of  Londongrove,  we 
having  been  appointed  by  our  Quarterly  Meeting 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Friends  at  Hopewell,  in  Virginia. 
It  was  a  difficult  time  with  Friends  at  that  place, 
yet  as  I  still  felt  an  engagement  to  visit  their  fami- 
lies, I  gladly  closed  in  with  the  request  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting.  We  went  the  First-day  to 
Henry  Wilson's,  in  Baltimore  county,  Maryland, 
where  we  .lodged.  The  next  day,  the  8th,  we 
rode  to  Thomas  Matthews'  at  Patapsco  falls,  and 
lodged.  On  the  9th,  we  reached  William  Farquar's 
at  Pipe  Creek,  and  the  10th,  attended  meeting 
there.  On  the  11th,  we  went  to  John  Hough's  at 
Fairfax,  and,  on  the  12th,  rode  to  William  Jolliff's 
at  Hopewell.  I  informed  William  what  I  had  in 
view  in  coming  there.  He  rather  discouraged  it, 
saying,  they  had  lately  had  a  visit,  and  that  it 
would  take  me  a  long  time  to  perform  it.  I  told 
him  I  had  come  a  great  way  in  a  belief  of  duty, 
and  if  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  plan 
how  Friends  lay,  and  we  could  get  any  one  to  show 
us  the  way  from  house  to  house,  we  were  willing 
to  make  trial.  He  gave  us  the  account,  and  on 
the  13th,  we  began  our  visit  at  George  Ross'  family, 
he  undertaking  to  show  us  where  Friends  lived. 
We  that  day  visited  Samuel  Littler's,  Thomas 
Berry's,  and  Henry  Recce's.  At  this  last  place, 
we  met  with  several  Friends  belonging  to  Hopewell 
meeting,  with  whom  we  had  a  solemn  uniting  sea- 
son together.  We  lodged  that  night  at  James 
Wright's,  and  visited  his  family.  We  met  with 
encouragement  at  each  place,  the  Master  being- 
pleased  to  favour  us  measurably  with  his  presence 
from  house  to  house,  enabling  me  to  speak  to  the 
states  of  the  families.  On  the  14th  day  we  visited 
G-ecrge  Hollingsworth's  family,  and  attended  Hope- 
well week-day  meeting.  After  this,  we  visited  the 
families  of  James  Barrett  and  John  Barrett,  and 
then  went  to  lodge  with  Benjamin  Barrett.  On 
the  15th  we  had  a  sitting  in  the  family,  and  then 
visited  the  families  of  Jacob  Barrett,  David  Ruble, 
Nicholas  Hanshaw,  Thomas  Reece,  John  Hanshaw 
and  Jeremiah  Archer.  That  night  we  lodged  at 
John  Ridgway's.  On  the  16th,  after  a  sitting  in 
his  family,  we  visited  the  families  of  George  FoUis, 
the  widow  Merchant,  William  Hiatt,  Jacob  Chan- 
dler and  Robert  Stewart.  We  lodged  at  George 
Ross'.  On  the  17th,  being  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
we  sat  in  Mary  Littler's  family,  and  then  attend- 
ed Hopewell  meeting.  We  dined  at  Mary  Bal- 
linger's,  and  then  crossed  the  North  mountain  to 
the  house  of  Sarah  Howard,  a  widow.  On  the  1 8th, 
we  had  a  sitting  in  her  family,  and  those  of  William 
Pearson,  Jesse  Pugh,  Thomas  Pugh,  John  Rogers, 
and  Azariah  Pugh,  and  then  we  returned  over  the 
mountain  to  Mary  Ballinger's.  On  the  19th,  we 
visited  her  family  and  those  of  Jacob  Jenkins, 
Thomas  Batt,  Philip  Batt,  Edward  Messer,  Wil- 
liam Lupton,  and  John  Lupton,  with  the  last  of 
who  u  we  lodged.  On  the  2L)th,  after  visiting 
Richard  Fawcett  and  John  Fawcett,  we  rode  twelve 
miles  to  Crooked  Run,  where  we  visited  Thomas 
Sharp's  family,  and  then  lodged  at  the  house  of 
Mary  Haines.  On  the  2 1st,  visited  her  family 
and  those  of  Alexander  Ogilby,  William  Branson, 
Robert  M'Coy  and  John  Painter,  and  returned  to 
her  house  to  lodge.  Here  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
my  companion,  who,  by  a  fall,  was  disabled  from 
travelling.  Benjamin  Thornberry,  who  had  been 
iQ  company  with  us  as  pilot  since  we  left  Mary 
Ballinger's,  continued  with  me.    On  the  22d  we 


visited  the  families  of  Thomas  Ellis,  Jonathan 
Perkins  and  Simeon  Taylor,  and  went  to  widow 
Brook's,  near  Hopewell,  where  we  lodged.  On 
the  23d,  we  visited  the  families  of  Thomas  Taylor, 
Anthony  Moore,  Hugh  Haines,  Lewis  Neale,  Jo- 
seph Lupton,  and  lodged  at  Jonathan  Perkins.  On 
the  24th,  First-day,  we  visited  the  families  of 
Charles  Perkins  and  John  Milborn,  and  then  at- 
tended their  meeting  held  at  John  Lupton's.  On 
the  25th,  I  attended  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting, 
where  were  several  Friends  from  Fairfax  Monthly 
Meeting,  who  had  come  to  assist  them  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  Truth.  I  lodged  at  Wil- 
liam JoUiff's,  after  visiting  his  family.  On  the 
26th,  John  Hough  accompanying  me,  we  visited 
the  families  of  Evan  Thomas,  Edward  Dodd, 
widow  Southerling  and  Jonathan  Taylor,  and  then 
after  a  ride  of  fifteen  miles,  Samuel  Pearson's,  at 
whose  house  we  lodged.  On  the  27th,  crossing  the 
Shenandoah,  we  visited  Samuel  Brittain's  family 
ou  our  way  to  John  Hough's. 

"Now  I  can  say  with  thankfulness,  that  though 
I  had  to  pass  through  various  trying  dispensations 
in  performing  this  visit,  having  to  beg  entrance 
from  house  to  house,  yet  the  great  Master  was 
pleased  to  favour  me  with  faith  and  patience  in 
passing  along,  and  resignation  to  his  Bivine  will; 
praised  be  his  holy  Name  forevermore. 

"  On  the  28th,  in  company  with  Francis  Hage, 
I  went  to  Goose  Creek  meeting,  and  thence  to  his 
house.  The  29th,  was  spent  in  visiting  Friends 
about  Fairfax.  On  the  30th,  my  companion,  Rich- 
ard Buller,  met  me  at  Fairfax  Monthly  Meeting, 
which  was  a  comfortable  season.  We,  from  thence, 
turned  homeward,  four  miles,  to  John  Poulteny's. 
On  the  31st,  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  attended 
Monoquasy  meeting,  after  which  rode  twenty-eight 
miles  to  VVilliam  Farquhar's.  The  next  day.  First 
mo.  1st,  1759,  we  rode  to  Yorktown.  Here  we 
met  Israel  Pemberton,  who  had  been  industriously 
employed  in  getting  goods  over  the  Susquehanna 
on  the  ice,  in  order  to  create  a  friendly  correspon- 
dence with  the  Indians,  who  had  been  killing  the 
back  inhabitants;  came  over  the  Susquehanna  on 
the  ice ;  called  at  Isaac  Whitelock's  at  Lancaster, 
and  thence  to  a  house  in  Little  Britain,  where  some 
of  my  family  lived.    The  next  day  I  rode  home." 

(To  be  continuedj 


T/ie  Red  Sea. — Dr.  Buist  has  lately  com- 
municated to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bombay, 
some  careful  observations  on  the  temperature  of 
the  Red  Sea,  without  doubt  the  warmest  body  of 
water  of  its  size,  on  the  earth.  We  are  told  that 
exactly  in  its  centre  lies  a  watery  region  of  terrible 
heat.  This  seat  of  high  temperature  is  situated  in 
a  tract  rich  in  volcanic  indications,  and  between 
14^  and  21°  north  latitude.  Even  in  the  winter 
months,  the  water  is  seldom  less  than  80^,  reaches 
84°  in  March  and  April,  and  in  May  sometimes 
attains  to  90^.  September,  however,  is  the  season 
of  greatest  warmth,  the  temperature  of  both  air 
and  water  rising  in  that  mouth  above  blood-heat. 
At  this  time,  a  person  leaning  over  the  bulwarks 
of  a  vessel  whose  deck  has  been  lately  cooled  by  a 
shower  of  rain,  experiences  a  feeling  like  that  of 
holding  the  head  above  a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 
In  November,  1830,  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere being  82°,  that  of  the  water  between  17° 
and  23^,  north  latitude,  on  one  occasion  reached 
106\ 


Not  the  Heir. — That  which  can  talk  and  not  walk, 
and  can  profess  and  not  suffer,  is  not  the  heir,  nor 
must  be  respected  as  the  heir  :  for  all  respect  shown 
to  that  birth,  puffelh  it;  but  the  true  birth  is  low 
in  heart. —  Stephen  Crisp. 
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The  Currant. — Propagation.  —  The  currant- 
bush  is  a  shrub  easily  propagated  from  cuttings, 
or  short  pieces  cut  in  the  spring  from  shoots  of  the 
last  year,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  preferable  to  have 
a  joint  or  two  of  the  former  year's  wood  at  the 
bottom  of  them.  A  proper  situation  for  planting 
them  is  the  borders  of  a  garden,  where  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  manure  and  culture  annually 
bestowed  upon  that  part,  which  will  make  the  ber- 
ries large  and  the  juice  rich.  Take  the  most  luxu- 
riant slips  or  shoots  of  a  year's  growth,  set  them 
singly  in  the  ground  about  eight  inches  deep,  and 
not  less  then  twenty-four  inches  distant  from  each 
other.  They  never  fail  of  taking  root,  and  gene- 
rally begin  to  bear  in  two  years.  They  should  be 
so  trimmed  that  no  limbs  be  allowed  to  branch 
out  nearer  the  ground  than  six  inches.  An  acre 
planted  with  currants,  and  well  cultivated,  would 
probably  yield  on  an  average  a  quantity  of  fruit 
sufficient  to  make  several  hundred  gallons  of  wine. 

They  require  an  improved  soil,  clayey,  and 
somewhat  moist.  It  should  be  well  dug  up  two 
feet  deep  ;  then  set  the  thrifty  sprouts  of  last  year's 
growth  at  the  depth  and  distance  apart  already 
mentioned,  and  cutting  off  the  tops  so  as  to  leave 
but  three  or  four  buds  above  the  ground.  The 
cuts  should  be  performed  with  a  sharp  knife,  so 
that  there  may  be  nothing  ragged  or  bruised  about 
either  wood  or  bark,  and  a  good  time  for  taking 
©ff  cuttings  is  that  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  frosts. 
They  should  be  planted  where  the  region  is  very 
hot,  in  a  shady  place,  and  watered  with  rain  water 
in  dry  weather,  until  they  have  got  shoots  several 
inches  long.  A  common  practice  is  to  take  a  bush 
that  has  stood  in  the  nursery  two  years,  and  plant 
it  where  it  is  to  stand,  taking  care  that  it  has  only 
one  stem,  and  allowing  no  limbs  to  grow  nearer 
than  six  inches  of  the  ground.  The  bush  is  pruned 
every  year,  so  as  to  be  kept  thin  of  wood,  the  mid- 
dle being  kept  open,  and  the  limbs  extended,  and 
when  these  get  to  about  three  feet  in  length,  all 
the  last  year's  shoots  are  at  the  proper  season  cut 
off. 

On  account  of  their  hardiness,  currants  are  com- 
monly too  much  neglected  in  culture,  and  are  suf- 
fered to  be  overrun  with  grass  and  weeds,  and 
to  become  crowded  with  suckers  and  numerous 
branches.  Inferior  fruit  is  always  the  result.  In- 
stead of  allowing  numerous  shoots  to  spring  up 
from  each  root,  it  is  a  frequent  and  successful  prac- 
tice to  train  them  to  a  single  upright  stem,  to  the 
height  of  a  foot,  at  which  point  tbe  branches  are 
made  to  radiate  on  all  sides,  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  form  a  handsome  spreading  top.  In 
this  way,  air  and  light  are  freely  admitted,  and 
the  fruit  is  not  too  much  crowded  upon  the  bushes. 
Another  plan  has  been  pursued  by  an  eminent 
grower  of  fruit,  and  which  is  said  to  have  resulted 
in  the  production  of  currants  of  very  superior  qua- 
lity. As  a  good  deal  is  known  to  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  bushes  are  treated,  especially 
during  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  the  bushes  are 
pruned  at  the  usual  season  of  midwinter,  shorten- 
ing the  last  year's  shoots  to  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  half.  Next  summer  the  plants  show  plenty  of 
fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  out  strong  shoots. 
As  soon  as  the  berries  begin  to  colour,  the  .-^uinnier 
shoots  arc  cut  off  to  within  five  or  six  inches  above 
the  fruit.  Sun  and  air  thus  get  free  access,  and 
njore  of  the  vigour  of  the  plant  is  directed  to  the 
fruit,  the  berries  being  found  to  be  not  only  of 
higher  flavour,  but  of  extra  large  size. — N.  Am. 


1710.  Let  the  christian  duty  of  visiting  the  sick 
bo  timely  remembered  and  practised ;  it  having 
often  left  comfort,  ease,  and  sweetness  upon  the 
spirits  of  many  to  their  very  end. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Although  no  christian  doctrine  is  more  plainly 
asserted  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  than  the  imme- 
diate revelation  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
yet  nothing  is  more  disregarded  and  even  ridiculed 
by  some  professors.  How  many  consider  them- 
selves christians,  who  are  evidently  strangers  to  it, 
and  appear  to  disbelieve  its  existence  at  this  day, 
though  in  the  primitive  church,  none  were  judged 
christians  but  such  as  had  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and 
lived  under  its  teachings  and  preserving  power. 
The  apostle  says,  "  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but 
in  the  Spirit;  if  so  be,  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in 
you.  Now,  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  "  For  as  many  as  are 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of 
God."  Many,  in  these  days,  who  make  high  pro- 
fession of  belief  in  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  plainly 
show  that  they  are  not  daily  actuated  and  led  by 
his  Spirit.  They  shut  their  ears  from  hearing,  and 
their  eyes  from  seeing  this  inward  guide,  for  fear 
of  the  yoke  and  cross  which  he  requires  to  be 
borne,  and  are  therefore  strangers  to  it.  Such 
must  be  ignorant  of  the  true  and  saving  knowledge 
of  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent,  or 
this  knowledge  is  acquired  without  immediate  re- 
velation. But  there  is  an  impassable  distinction 
between  the  spiritual  knowledge  and  the  literal, 
the  heart-saving  and  the  head-knowledge.  The 
last  may  be  obtained  divers  ways,  but  the.  first  in 
no  other  way  than  by  the  immediate  manifestation 
and  revelation  of  God's  Spirit,  shining  in  and  ope- 
rating on  the  heart,  enlightening  and  opening  the 
understanding,  purifying  the  soul  that  it  may  see 
God,  and  know  Him  to  dwell  there. 

Testimonies  of  ancient  writers  confirm  this  es- 
sential doctrine.  Hierom  says,  "  The  law  is  spirit- 
ual, and  there  is  need  of  a  revelation  to  understand 
it."  "  So  great  things,"  says  Athanasius,  "  doth 
our  Saviour  daily  ;  he  draws  us  to  piety,  persuades 
unto  virtue,  teaches  immortality,  excites  to  the  de- 
sire of  heavenly  things,  reveals  the  knowledge  of 
the  Father,  inspires  power  against  death,  and  shows 
himself  unto  every  one."  Cyrillus  Alexandrinus 
plainly  affirms,  "  That  men  know  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  no  otherwise  than  they  w'ao 
taste  honey,  know  that  it  is  sweet,  even  by  its  pro- 
per quality."  Luther  avers,  "  This  is  certain,  that 
no  man  can  make  himself  a  teacher  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  alone."  "No  man 
can  rightly  know  God,  or  understand  the  word  of 
God,  unless  he  immediately  receive  it  from  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Neither  can  any  one  receive  it  from  the 
Holy  Spirit,  except  he  find  it  by  experience  in 
himself;  and  in  this  experience  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth  as  in  his  proper  school,  out  of  which 
school,  nothing  is  taught  but  mere  talk."  Melanc- 
thon  says,  "  Those  who  hear  only  annoutward  and 
bodily  voice,  hoar  the  creature.  But  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  is  neither  discerned,  nor  known,  nor 
heard,  but  by  the  Spirit;  and  therefore  to  hear  the 
voice  of  God,  to  see  God,  is  to  know  and  hear  the 
Spirit.  By  the  Spirit  alone,  God  is  known  and 
perceived." 

A  writer  concerning  book-divinity,  says,  "  To 
seek  our  divinity  merely  in  books  and  writings,  is 
to  seek  ti.e  living  among  the  dead  ;  we  do  but  in 
vain  many  times  seek  God  in  these,  where  his 
truth  is  too  often  not  so  much  enshrined  as  en- 
tombed. Seek  God  within  thy  own  soul.  He  is 
best  discerned,  as  Plotiuus  phraseth  it,  by  an  in- 
tellectual touch  of  Him.  We  must  see  with  our 
eyes,  and  hear  with  our  cars,  and  our  hands 
must  handle  the  Word  of  life — to  express  it  in 
John's  words.  The  soul  itself  hath  its  sense  as 
well  as  the  body.  Therefore,  David,  when  he 
would  teach  us  to  know  what  the  diviue  goodness 


is,  calls  not  for  speculation,  but  sensation  :  "  Tast 
and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good."  That  is  not  tb 
best  and  truest  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  wrougl 
out  by  the  labour  and  sweat  of  the  brain,  but  th; 
which  is  kindled  within  us,  by  an  heavenly  warmt  •! 
in  our  hearts."  "  There  is  a  knowing  the  trutf*'''' 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  as  it  is  in  a  Christ-like  natun 
as  it  is  in  that  sweet,  mild,  humble,  loving  Spirit  c 
Jesus,  which  spreads  itself,  like  a  morning  sut 
upon  the  souls  of  good  men,  full  of  light  and  lift 
It  profits  little  to  know  Christ  himself  after  th 
flesh  ;  but  He  gives  his  Spirit  to  good  men,  tha 
searches  the  deep  things  of  God."  Again,  "  It  i 
but  a  thin  airy  knowledge  that  is  got  by  mer 
speculation,  which  is  ushered  in  by  syllogisms  anc 
demonstrations;  but  that  which  springs  forth  fron 
true  goodness,  as  Origen  speaks,  brings  such  a  di- 
vine light  into  the  soul,  as  is  more  clear  and  con 
vincing  than  any  demonstration." 

After  the  darkness  of  the  apostacyfrom  spiritual  d^' 
Christianity,  Friends  were  raised  up  to  call  the  peo 
pie  to  the  light  and  Spirit  of  Christ  revealed  in  th 
heart,  that  they  might  be  made  by  obedience  to  it 
true  disciples  and  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  kl* 
many  were  gathered  to  his  inward  teaching,  andl  lA' 
made  an  army  in  his  cause.    But  have  not  the 
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world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye  andlfuq 
the  pride  of  life,  eclipsed  the  brightness  of  that 
day  amongst  us,  and  settled  hundreds  upon  their, 
lees,  so  that  they  reject  the  light,  and  are  now 
practical  unbelievers  in  the  immediate  revelation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  though  unsubjected  by  its  mlive 
crucifying  power,  think  they  believe  in  Christ  as  icea 
their  Saviour.    All  of  us  have  need  to  search  and 
see  in  the  light  what  manner  of  men  we  are.  jj^j 
"Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he 
that  dneth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven.   Many  will  say  unto  me  in  that  day,  Lord, 
Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name,  and  in 
thy  name  have  cast  out  devils,  and  in  thy  name 
done  many  wonderful  works?    And  then  will  I 
profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you;  depart  from 
me,  ye  that  work  iniquity."    Fearful  condition  for 
any  to  be  in,  when  the  end  comes. 
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Tlie  Auburn  [N.  Y.)  State  Prison. — Its  en- 
closure now  embraces  10  acres  of  ground,  being 
1000  feet  by  500  in  extent;  the  massive  walls 
enclosing  the  grounds  are  built  of  limestone,  and 
are  20  feet  in  height,  by  3  feet  thick,  within  which 
are  the  buildings  where  branches  of  industry  are 
carried  on  by  contractors,  with  the  labor  of  the 
convicts.  There  are  now  860  convicts  engaged  iu 
the  service  of  the  State,  of  which  139  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  103  manufacture 
saddlery  hardware,  57  making  various  kinds  of 
machinery,  including  steam  engines,  38  coopers, 
5-1  cabinetmakers,  67  making  tools  of  vaiious 
description,  108  in  the  manulacture  of  Buckeye 
mowing  machines,  cradles,  rakes,  &c.,  and  138iu 
the  shoe  department. 
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Poivo'ful  Burning-glufis. — An  Islington  artisan 
has  contrived  a  burning-glass  of  such  extraordinary 
power,  that  it  has  not  only  served  to  concentrate 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  the  attention  of  the  learned 
societies  in  England.  Its  diameter  is  three  feet, 
and  the  hardest  and  most  solid  substances,  such  as 
steel,  flint,  and  even  platina,  are  melted  by  it  in  a 
few  seconds.  Nor  is  the  diamond  able  to  resist  it. 
One  weighing  ten  grains,  after  having  been  exposed 
to  the  lens  for  half  an  hour,  was  reduced  to  six 
grains.  During  this  time,  it  opened  and  foliated 
like  the  leaves  of  a  flower,  and  emitted  whitish 
fumes.  When  closed  again  it  retained  its  form 
and  polish. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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st(  Blanching   Celery  with  Saivdust. — A  corres- 
andent  of  tue  London.  Gardeners''  Chronicle  re- 
«»l  jtDineuds  the  use  of  sawdust  for  blanchiu:^  celery, 
tSi  3  he  finds  it  to  answer  the  purpose  better  than 
ffltl  ay  other  material,  and  is  especially  valuable  for 
lie  late  crops,  to  be  kept  during  the  winter.  He 
uitiys  :  "Having  had  some  trouble  in  the  winter  of 
ilo  857  in  keeping  late  celery  from  rotting  in  a  new 
saoitchen  garden,  where  the  soil  was  very  retentive 
id  damp,  and  the  plants  earthed  up  in  the  usual 
anner,  I  have  since  used  sawdust  for  the  purpose, 
|nd  find  that  it  answers  perfectly.    Last  winter, 
iilll  the  late  celery  was  earthed  up  with  sawdust,  and 
lerjt  kept  quite  sound  till  the  Fourth  month,  and  no 
iQclugs  or  insects  attacked  it  under  ground,  the  head 
aieing  very  solid,  clear,  and  crisp,  and  well-flavoui'ed. 
had  some  doubts  that  the  sawdust  from  resinous 
•ees  might  give  the  celery  a  disagreeable  flavour, 
ut  on  trial  i  found  this  not  to  be  the  case,  and  the 
aiawdust  is  now  taken  indiscriminately  from  the 
0  aw-pits,  where  different  kinds  of  trees  are  sawn  up. 
»efore  the  late  severe  frost  occurred  in  the  Tenth 
lonth,  I  had  just  finished  the  earthing  up  of  all 
36  late  celery  with  sawdust,  and  I  find  it  is  now 
ijronderfuUy  fresh,  the  frost  not  having  penetrated 
ir  through  the  surface  to  the  hearts."  Another 
□rrespondent  recommends  charred  earth  in  pre- 
jrence  to  sawdust,  "  as  it  will  not  only  answer  the 
urpose  as  well,  but  will  allow  the  rain  water  to 
ercolate  more  freely  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
nd  be  of  infinite  service  to  a  soil  of  a  damp,  re- 
intive  nature."    The  sawdust,  he  thinks,  will  in- 
uce  an  injurious  growth  of  fungi  in  the  soil. 


Many  contentions  arise  out  of  sheer  misunder- 
jtanding.  Disputants  often  become  metaphysical 
ecording  to  the  explanation  given  by  the  Scotch- 
pan,  who  said  : 

'  "  Why,  ye  see,  metaphysics  is  when  twa  men  are 
alkiuo;  thegither,  and  the  'ane  of  them  dinna  ken 
fbat  he  is  talking  aboot,  and  the  ither  canna  un- 
erstand  him." 

Drs.  Chalmers  and  Stuart  must  have  been  "  wee 
it"'  metaphysical  that  day  they  got  into  a  contro- 
ersy  about  the  nature  of  faith.  Chalmers,  com- 
pelled at  length  to  leave  his  friend,  said  : 

"  I  have  time  to  say  no  more ;  but  you  will  find 
any  views  fully  and  well  put  in  a  recent  tract,  called 
Difficulties  in  the  way  of  believing  '' 
"  NV^hy,"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Dr.  Stuart, 
that  is  my  own  tract!  I  published  it  myself!" 
That  man  was  surely  wise  who  prefaced  every 
lebate  with.  "  Gentlemen,  define  your  terms.  " 

During  the  peninsular  war,  an  officer  of  artillery 
lad  just  served  a  gun  with  fatal  precision  against 
t  body  of  men  ported  in  a  wood  to  his  left.  When 
.he  Duke  rode  up,  after  turning  his  glass  for  a  uio- 
nent  in  the  direction  of  the  shot,  he  said,  in  his 
,ool  way  : 

"  Well  aimed,  captain;  but  no  more;  they  are 
)ur  own  39th  !" 

Tbis  sad  blunder  has  been  repeated  too  often 
a  the  armies  of  Jesus.  With  what  fatal  frequency 
lave  great  guns  of  the  church,  which  might  have 
altered  down  citadels  of  Satan,  been  misdirected 
igainst  christian  bretliren  !  There  are  surely 
leviltries  enou;zh  in  the  world  to  shoot  at,  without 
iring  into  each  other. — Culley. 


There  is  not  a  nobler  sight  in  the  world  than  an 
iged  and  experienced  christian,  who,  having  been 
iifted  in  the  sieve  of  temptation,  stands  forth  as  a 
ionfirmer  of  the  assaulted — testifying,  from  his  own 
.rials,  the  reality  of  religion;  and  meeting  by  his 
(Tarnitigs,  and  direction^,  and  consolations,  the 
lasus  of  all  who  may  be  tempted  to  doubt  it. 


Rnles  For  Using  the  Tongue. 
The  tongue  is  called  in  the  Bible  "  an  unruly 
member."  Our  own  experience  accords  perfectly 
with  the  statement,  and  observations  on  the  tongues 
of  others  have  satisfied  us  of  the  fact.  We  think 
the  following  rules,  if  carefully  followed,  will  be 
found  of  great  use  in  taming  that  which  has  not 
yet  been  perfectly  tamed  : 

1.  Never  use  your  tongue  in  speaJcing  any- 
thing but  the  truth.  The  God  of  Truth  who  made 
the  tongue,  did  not  intend  it  for  any  other  use.  It 
will  not  work  well  in  falsehood — it  will  run  into 
such  inconsistencies  as  to  detect  itself.  To  use  the 
organ  for  publishing  falsehood,  is  as  congruous  as 
the  use  of  the  eye  for  hearing,  or  the  ear  for  smell- 
ing. 

2.  Do  not  use  your  tongue  too  much.  It  is  a 
kind  of  a  waste-gate  to  let  off  the  thoughts  as  they 
collect  and  expand  the  mind  ;  but  if  the  waste-gate 
is  always  open,  the  water  will  soon  run  shallow. 
Many  people  use  their  tongues  too  much.  Shut  the 
gate,  and  let  streams  of  thought  flow  in  till  the  mind 
is  full,  and  then  you  may  let  oif  with  some  effect. 

3.  Never  let  the  stream  of  passion  move  the 
tongue.  Some  people,  when  they  are  about  to  put 
this  member  in  motion,  hoist  the  wrong  gate — they 
let  out  Passion,  iifstead  of  Reason.  The  tongue 
then  makes  a  great  noise — disturbs  the  quiet  of  the 
neighbours,  exhausts  the  persons'  strength,  but  does 
no  good.  The  whirlwind  has  ceased,  but  what  is 
the  benefit? 

4.  Look  into  the  pond,  and  see  if  there  is  water 
enough  to  move  the  wheel  to  any  purpose,  before 
you  open  the  gate;  or,  plainly,  think  before  you 
speak. 

5.  Never  put  the  tongue  in  motion  while  your 
respondeitt  has  his  in  motion.  The  two  streams 
will  meet,  and  the  reaction  will  be  so  great,  the 
words  of  neither  will  reach  the  other,  but  come 
back  in  a  blinding  sprinkle  upon  himself. 

6.  See  tlbat  your  tongue  is  hung  true  before 
using  it.  Some  tongues,  we  have  observed,  are 
so  hung,  that  they  sometimes  equivocate  consider- 
ably. Let  the  owners  of  such  turn  the  screw  of 
conscience  until  the  tongue  moves  true. 

7.  Expect  that  others  will  use  their  tongues  for 
what  you  do  yours.  Some  claim  the  privilege  of 
reporting  all  the  news,  and  charge  others  not  to 
do  so.  Your  neighbor  will  not  allow  you  to  mono 
polize  the  business.  If  you  have  anything  to  be 
kept  secret,  keep  it  yourself. 

1676.  Let  none  strive  nor  covet  to  be  rich  in 
this  world,  in  these  changeable  things  that  will 
pass  away ;  but  let  your  faith  stand  in  the  Lord 
God,  who  changes  not,  that  created  all,  and  gives 
the  increase  of  all. 


THS  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  2Y,  1860. 


Two  short  obituary  notices,  received  ten  days 
ago,  have  been  mislaid  at  the  printer's  office,  and 
cannot  be  found.  We  would,  be  obliged  by  the 
parties  interested  forwarding  us  other  copies. 

OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

From  different  sources,  we  have  received  infor- 
mation respecting  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  and  rejoice 
to  learn  that  it  was  held  to  satisfaction.  Both  sit- 
tings of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  are 
represented  to  have  been  "  seasons  of  the  extension 
of  divine  regard,  and  through  its  solemnizing  in- 
fluence, Fiieud>  were  comforted  together." 

A  correspondent  says,  "  The  Yearly  Meeting 


opened  on  Second-day,  the  8th  of  the  present 
month.  It  was  thought  to  be  not  quite  so  largely 
attended  as  last  year,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  pre- 
valence of  epidemical  disease  in  some  portions  of 
the  country ;  and  a  few  of  the  younger  members 
may  have  remained  at  home,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  week  of  the  State  election.  The  Repre- 
sentatives all  answered  to  the  call  of  the  clerk." 

In  addition  to  the  usual  routine  business  trans- 
acted at  the  first  sitting,  a  communication  from  one 
of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  was  read,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  isolated 
condition  of  its  members  settled  in  the  more  west- 
ern States,  in  reference  to  the  location  of  their  right 
of  membership.  The  subject  was  given  to  a  com- 
mittee to  report  to  a  future  meeting. 

The  former  clerk  and  assistant,  were  continued 
in  their  respective  stations;  and  after  giving  solid 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  subordinate  meetings 
and  members,  as  represented  by  the  answers  to  the 
Queries ;  a  communication,  which  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table,  was  given  in  charge  to  a  few 
Friends,  who,  after  examination,  reported  it  might 
be  read,  which  was  accordingly  done.  A  corres- 
pondent says,  "  The  communication  was  signed  by 
forty  men  and  women,  most  of  whom  had  sepa- 
rated from  Red  Cedar  Monthly  Meeting  in  Iowa, 
on  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  in 
the  disownment  of  a  Friend,  condemnatory  of  the 
course  then  taken  by  them.*  The  most  or  all  of 
these  had  been  disowned.  Although  they  had  be- 
come sensible  that  the  course  then  pursued  by  them 
was  not  justifiable,  yet  as  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 
had  become  identified  with  the  separatists  in  Ohio, 
they  did  not  think  it  right  to  look  towards  a  re- 
union with  that  body,  and  asked  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Ohio  to  take  their  situation  into  considera- 
tion.  Much  feeling  on  their  account  was  elicited 
by  the  reading  of  their  paper,  but  the  meeting  did 
not  see  its  way  to  move  further  in  the  case  at  this 
time." 

A  proposition  was  made,  that  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing should  issue  a  minute,  advising  its  subordinate 
meetings  to  proceed  in  treating  with,  and  if  they 
persisted,  in  disowning  those  who  separated  from  it 
in  1854;  but  alter  a  full  and  free  discussion,  it 
was  evident  that  the  meeting  was  not  prepared  to 
take  such  a  step. 

The  reading  of  the  Report  of  the  Boarding- 
School  Committee  brought  the  meeting  under  exer- 
cise on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  children 
of  Friends,  and  that  that  interesting  institution 
should  receive  the  fostering  care  of  the  members  of 
that  meeting  ;  it  being  remarked  by  one  who  had 
had  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
and  had  made  close  observation,  "  that  where  any 
of  our  members  had  gone  to  other  seminaries,  not 
under  the  care  of  Friends  to  finish  their  studies," 
he  did  not  remember  an  instance  in  which  they 
"  had  retained  an  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
our  religious  Society."  The  meeting  closed  its 
session  on  Fifth-day  evening. 

Our  correspondent  remarijs,  "  Friends  generally 
parted  under  an  increase  of  the  feeling  of  brotherly 
love  one  towards  another,  having  cause  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  was  "  good  for  us  to  be  here."  It  was 
very  evident  that  the  spirit  of  separation  is  much 
declining,  and  we  think  the  number  that  would  now 
look  towards  such  a  measure,  is  very  limited,"  and 
that  he  would  be  deficient  in  performing  his  duty, 
did  he  not  acknowledge  his  conviction  "  that  un- 
worthy as  we  are  of  the  least  of  the  Lord's  mer- 
cies, the  ancient  wing  of  his  goodness  was  merci- 


*  We  understand  the  charge  against  the  Friend  dis- 
owned was  bused  upon  his  expressing  unity  with  the 
"  smaller  body,"  in  New  England. — Ed.  Friend. 
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fully  spread  over  the  meeting  during  our  being 
together.    To  Him  only  be  ascribed  the  praise." 

On  the  receipt  of  the  printed  minutes,  we  will 
lay  such  parts  of  them  before  our  readers  as  are  of 
general  interest. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. —T'/ie  Ten  Million  Loan. — The  bids 
for  the  new  loan  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  were  opened 
on  the  'I'ld  instant.  There  were  about  forty-six  bidders 
for  various  amounts.  The  agg-regate  of  the  offers  ex- 
ceeding the  ten  millions  by  about  half  a  million.  The 
premiums  offered  are  much  smaller  than  heretofore. 
They  were  from  par  up  to  1.45  premium. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  414.  Natives  of  the 
United  States,  270. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  202.  Natives  of 
the  United  States,  144.  The  cattle  market,  the  last 
week,  was  dull.  Beeves  sold  at  from  $7.00  to  $8.50 
per  cwt. ;  sheep,  8  cts.  to  9  cts.  a  pound,  and  hogs,  8  cts. 
to  9  cts. 

Richmond,  Va. — The  late  census  shows  a  population 
of  37,968.  This  is  an  increase  of  10,398  since  1850, 
when  the  population  was  27,570. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — The  census  returns  makes  the  num- 
ber of  white  inhabitants  amount  to  23,327 — an  increase 
in  the  last  ten  years  of  3315;  the  number  of  slaves,  to 
13,G06 — a  decrease  of  5926;  and  of  free  coloured,  3257, 
a  decrease  of  184;  total  of  white  and  black,  40,848. 

Pennsi/li>ania. — At  the  late  election  for  Governor  of 
the  State,  492,606  votes  were  polled,  which  is  the 
largest  aggregate  vote  ever  given  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
largest  previous  vote  was  at  the  Presidential  election  in 
1856,  as  follows:  Buchanan,  230,710;  Fremont,  147,- 
510  ,  Fillmore,  82,175  ;  total,  460.395.  In  the  next  Le- 
gislature, the-House  of  Representatives  will  consist  of 
71  Republicans,  and  29  Democrats  ;  the  Senate,  of  27 
Republicans,  and  6  Democrats.  The  Congressional  de- 
legation consists  of  20  Republicans  and  5  Democrats. 
The  Republican  majority  in  the  State  on  the  vote  for 
members  of  Congress  is  48,825;  on  the  vote  for  Go- 
vernor, it  is  32,092. 

Oregon. — On  the  2d  inst.,  the  Legislature  elected  two 
United  States  Senators.  J.  Nesmith  and  E.  D.  Baker 
were  chosen  ;  the 'former  for  six  years,  and  the  latter 
for  five  years.  Nesmith  is  called  a  Douglas  Democrat,  and 
Baker  a  Republican.  An  emigrant  train  of  19  men  and 
27  women  and  children,  was  attacked  by  the  Snake  In- 
dians, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Salmon  Falls,  and 
the  entire  party,  it  is  believed,  were  killed,  except  one 
man,  who  effected  his  escape. 

California. — San  Francisco  dates  to  the  lOth,  by  the 
overland  route.  On  the  8th,  the  telegraphic  communi- 
cation between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angelos  was  in- 
augurated. The  line  is  to  be  continued  further  east,  as 
fast  as  practicable.  The  ship  Hornet  cleared  for  New  York 
on  the  9th.  Her  freight  consisted  of  quicksilver,  wool, 
bides,  and  21,000  sacks  of  wheat. 

Miscellaneous. — Earthquake  in  Canada.  —  About  ten 
minutes  before  six  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th. 
an  earthquake  occasioned  alarm  over  a  large  part  of 
Canada.  It  was  also  felt  in  the  State  of  Maine.  No 
serious  damage  was  done  by  it,  buttlie  motion  was  suF- 
ficent  to  shake  down  old  chimneys,  and  cause  the  fall  of 
plastering  in  many  of  the  houses. 

Ecen  Handed  Jaslice. — According  to  late  Russia  "  Cri- 
minal Returns,"  it  seems  no  less  than  twenty-three  here- 
ditary nobles,  thirty-nine  persons  of  rank,  enjoying  what 
is  called  "  personal  nobility,"  and  twenty-two  ecclesias- 
tics, were  among  theconricta  of  last  year,  and  they  were 
[lunished  as  tliough  tliey  had  been  the  meanest  villains 
iu  tlie  land,  so  impartially  are  the  scales  of  justice  held 
in  that  despotic  realm. 

The  Tea  Trade. — During  the  year  ending  Fourth  rao. 
SOlh,  18G0,  there  were  exfiorted  from  China  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  31,661,426  pounds  of  tea  ;  the  export  to  Great 
Britain,  for  the  same  period,  was  78,416,052  pounds. 

The  Sarrirnrs  of  the  Itevolutionary  Arm;/. — .\  late  let- 
ter from  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Pensions  says,  there 
arc  now  but  eighty-nine  survivors  of  the  army  of  tlio 
pLevolution,  whose  names  were  placed  upon  the  rolls  for 
I)ensions. 

K'jyplian  Metal  Foundry  Brought  to  Liyhl. — Mariette, 
nn  eminent  SJgyptian  antiquary,  says:  "  The  excavaiion 
made  at  Memphis  has  brought  to  light  a  metal  founder's 
work-shop.  We  have  already  discovered  his  tools,  about 
forty  pounds  of  unrefined  silver,  gold  medals,  twenty 
silver  medals  never  seen  before,  and  other  objects  des- 
tined to  the  crucible." 

.1  Nnhlr  /'ark. — Gen.  Harding,  a  wealthy  man,  resid- 
ing near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  lias  a  park  of  800  acres,  in 
w  hich  are  300  det'f,  30  bnlTalocs,  and  a  herd  of  elk. 


A  Swift  Boat. — The  steamer  Daniel  Drew,  a  few  days 
since,  ran  from  New  York  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  156 
miles,  in  6  hours  50  minutes,  actual  running  time.  This 
shows  a  sustained  speed  of  nearly  22|  miles  per  hour. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  John  King,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  34,  and  for 
Saml.  Simkia,  jr.,  and  Francis  Armistead,  $2  each,  vol. 
34. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  session  of  the  school  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  5th  of  the  Eleventh  month.  Pupils  will 
be  conveyed  from  the  city  to  the  Street  Road  station  on 
the  new  Philadelphia  and  West  Chester  railroad,  where 
conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to  the 
school,  on  the  arrival  of  the  7.45,  10,  and  2.30  trains  on 
Socond-day,  the  5th,  and  Third-day,  the  6th.  The  pas- 
senger depot  is  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Market 
streets.  West  Philadelphia.  The  Market  street  passen- 
ger railroad  cars  pass  the  depot.  Baggage  may  be  sent 
to  the  depot,  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Market  streets,  or 
to  the  passenger  depot.  West  Philadelphia.  If  sent  to 
the  depot  at  Eighteenth  and  Market  streets,  it  should  be 
there  an  hour  before  the  departure  of  the  trains.  Tickets 
will  be  furnished  by  the  ticket  agent  at  the  depot,  to 
such  pupils  as  have  been  regularly  entered,  which  with 
the  stage  fare  from  the  station,  will  be  charged  to  the 
pupil  at  the  school. 

"The  stage  will  connect  with  the  early  morning  train 
from  the  city  daily,  (except  First-day,)  and  also  with  the 
1.45  train  to  the  city,  if  there  are  passengers. 

Small  packages  for  the  pupils  and  others  left  at 
Friends'  bookstore.  No.  304  Arch  street,  before  twelve 
o'clock  on  Sixth-days,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  school. 
Letters  are  to  be  forwarded  through  the  post-office, 
directed  to  West-town  Boarding-School,  Street  Road 
P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Tenth  mo.  23d,  1860. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  Boys 
department  of  this  Institution.    Apply  to 
SiiinEL  HiLLBS,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Alfred  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Sixth  mo.  6th,  1860. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor  in 
the  Boys'  department  of  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  Con- 
cord, Pa.  ;  Samctel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.  ;  James 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philad. 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Westmoreland,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  20th  of  Fourth  month,  1860,  Eleanor  M. 
Peckham,  wife  of  Samuel  Peckham  ;  an  esteemed  mem- 
ber of  New  Hartford  .Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  her  age  She  was  early  made  acquainted  with 
the  workings  of  Divine  grace,  and  as  she  yielded  thereto, 
she  experienced  its  blessed  and  peaceful  fruits  ;  being 
preserved  from  falling  into  many  of  the  snares  and 
temptations  incident  to  youth.  As  she  continued  faith- 
ful 10  the  manifestations  of  Truth,  with  which  she  was 
fivoured,  she  found  it  her  religious  duty,  to  adopt  the 
plain  Scripture  language,  about  the  lifteenth  year  of  her 
age,  while  attending  school  with  those  who  knew  but 
little  about  such  exercises.  The  cross  was  great,  but 
as  she  yielded  obedience,  great  was  the  peace  she  en- 
joyed. She  also  felt  constrained  to  lay  aside  all  su- 
perlluity  of  apparel,  believing  that  Truth  leads  its  fol- 
lowers into  plainness,  simplicity,  and  circumspection  of 
dress  and  manners.  Continuiug  faithful  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  manifested  in  the  secret  of 
her  soul,  she  united  iu  religious  fellowship  with  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  al)out  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  age, 
and  was  enabled  to  live  a  careful  and  i:ioffeusive  life, 
clothed  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  She  was  a  firm 
believer  and  supporter  of  the  ancient  principles  and  tes- 
timonies of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  exemplary  in  the 
allcndance  of  religious  meetings,  and  in  her  solid,  quiet 
waiting  therein.  She  was  several  years  alHicled  with  a 
li.ird  cough,  and  at  times  suffered  greatly  from  soreness 
and  oppression,  which  terminated  in  cousumption.  As 
the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  gradually  gave  way, 
she  leltan  increasing  concern  to  know  of  having  a  build- 
ing of  God,  not  made  with  bauds,  eternal  iu  the  heavens. 


.\t  one  time,  when  speaking  of  the  approaching  change, 
she  said,  "  If  I  knew  I  should  be  happy,  if  1  could  feel 
the  assurance  I  want  to  feel,  if  I  knew  every  thing  was 
ready,  I  should  not  care  how  soon  the  time  comes.  I 
have  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  Lord's  mercy."  On 
getting  up  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  Fourth  month, 
she  was  much  exhausted,  and  said,  "  I  cannot  last  long 
if  I  do  not  get  better ;  I  may  not  live  a  week."  Her 
husband  being  much  affected,  she  said,  "  Don't  mourn 
for  me,  but  give  me  up,  and  be  company  for  each  other, 
(meaning  her  husband  and  only  surviving  daughter:) 
these  are  strong  ties;  we  have  lived  together,  (referring 
to  her  husband,)  nearly  thirty  years,  and  Samuel,  [her 
husband,]  has  done  all  he  could  for  me."  She  express- 
ed much  feeling  for  him,  and  gratitude  for  what  had 
been  done  for  her.  At  another  time  she  said,  "  The  Sa- 
viour knows  what  is  best  for  us.  He  is  all  love;  he 
knows  our  weaknesses  and  infirmities;  he  knows  our 
sincerity.  I  am  willing  to  suffer  until  it  is  enough;  I 
desire  not  to  complain."  16th.  Feeling  herself  fist  sink- 
ing, she  said,  "  This  is  a  solemn  time;  there  are  many 
strong  ties;  and  then  to  think  'as  the  tree  falls,  so  it 
lies:'  to  be  ready,  this  is  the  greatest  of  all.  I  have  de- 
sired, from  my  youth,  to  do  right,  to  live  as  I  ought; 
but  in  looking  back,  I  can  see  many  misses;  our  Sa- 
viour is  able,  and,  I  hope,  willing  to  forgive.  'He  will- 
eth  not  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  re- 
turn, repent  and  live.'  He  is  all  goodness  and  mercy; 
without  him  we  can  do  nothing;  he  is  all  in  all."  On 
the  I7th,  being  very  weak  and  oppressed  for  breath,  she 
said,  "  When  the  right  time  comes,  I  am  willing  to  go. 
I  hope  there  is  nothing  in  my  way;  if  there  is,  I  don't 
see  it.  I  hope  my  work  has  kept  pace  with  the  day.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  be  prepared  to  die.  I  don't  want  any 
to  think  I  am  better  than  I  am.  I  am  a  poor,  weak  crea- 
ture ;  it  is  all  of  his  mercy  ;  all  good  comes  from  him. 
He  gives  the  ability  ;  He  looks  at  the  sincerity  and  ten- 
derness of  the  heart ;  He  is  j  ust  and  holy  ;  He  is  all  love 
and  mercy.  I  can  resign  all  to  him.  I  am  willing  to 
go  at  any  time ;  his  time  is  the  right  time."  After  ma- 
ny other  expressions,  she  observed,  "I  see  my  Saviour 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  His  love  is  great ;  it  fills  my 
heart;  I  am  a  poor  creature,  all  weakness;  I  never  was 
more  sensible  of  it,  although  I  have  often  felt  it  so  ;  it  is 
all  mercy;  I  have  no  merit  of  my  own  ;  I  take  nothing 
to  myself;  let  him  have  all  the  praise."  A  little  after, 
'•I  feel  such  love  in  my  heart;  I  believe  it  is  a  little 
taste  of  what  is  to  come.  1  long  to  go  and  be  at  rest  ;  I 
long  more  and  more  to  go.  Oh,  the  Saviour's  love.  I 
love  my  friends  ;  oh,  I  love  my  friends;  but  there  is  a 
love  beyond  this.  I  want  to  be  remembered  to  all  my 
absent  friends  wherever  scattered,  that  inquire  after  me, 
and  tell  them  I  hope  to  meet  them  in  that  better  laud. 
I  want  every  thing  done,  that  I  may  not  have  anything 
to  do,  but  to  die.  I  have  nothing  of  my  own  to  depend 
upon  ;  it  is  all  through  Christ.  When  I  was  a  child, 
reading  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  on  Calvary,  for 
us,  interested  me  very  much,  and  often,  through  life,  in 
reading  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  I  have  felt  that  love  to 
flow  in  my  heart,  that  I  never  felt  in  reading  any  other 
writings.  I  believe  it  was  a  measure  of  that  love  that 
gave  them  forth  ;  they  are  a  dead  letter  of  themselves  ; 
but  if  we  lived  close  to  the  mark,  and  looked  to  that 
Spirit  which  gave  them  forth,  when  we  read  them,  we 
should  understand  them  to  oiir  profit."  She  bore  her 
sufferings,  which  were  great,  with  christian  patience  and 
resignation  ;  often  saying,  "  I  am  willing  to  suffer  ;  I  feel 
no  disposition  to  be  impatient."  Thus  she  continued, 
until  the  20th,  when  she  gently  passed  away,  leaving  to 
survivors  the  consoling  belief,  that  she  has  entered  into 
a  glorious  immortality. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  David  Peck- 
ham, iu  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y., 
on  the  24th  of  Fifth  month,  1860,  Joseph  Powell,  in 
the  eighty -second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member 
of  Western  Monthly  Meeting  and  Le  Ray  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, and  for  many  years  stood  in  the  station  of  an  elder. 
He  was  an  example  of  christian  simplicity,  plainness  and 
meekness,  and  was  concerned  to  uphold  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies  of  onr  religious  Society,  in  their  simpli- 
city and  purity.  Without  much  disease,  he  gradually 
wasted  away,  and  quietly  breathed  his  last,  retaining  \\U 
mental  ficulties  to  the  end.  In  the  decease  of  this  dear 
Friend,  the  society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  has  lost 
a  pillar,  that  will  not  readily  be  supplied  ;  his  family,  a 
kind  and  affectionate  husband  and  father,  and  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived,  a  good  neighbour  and  friend. 

Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth,  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labours  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Henry  H  nil. 

(Continued  from  page  58.) 

The  religious  experience  of  Henry  Hull,  in  liis 
DUthful  days,  is  much  like  that  of  many  others, 
fae  grace  of  God  begins  to  work  in  the  heart  at  a 
jry  early  period,  resisting  the  indulgence  of  the 
ayward  and  corrupt  propensities  and  passions  of 
lien  nature,  reproving  and  condemning  their  in- 
algence,  and  encouraging  and  comforting  the  mind 
r  well  doing.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the 
^rk  of  restoration,  and  many  have  felt  it  when 
io  young  to  know  who  it  was  that  was  thus  deal- 
g  with  them. 

An  attentive  and  pious  observer  will  often  per- 
jive  seasons  when  the  Divine  Witness  is  thus  plead- 
|g  with  the  little  ones ;  and,  by  seeking  for  best 
Blp,  may  be  made  useful  in  encouraging  the  mind 
)  give  diligent  heed  to  Him,  who  is  at  work  in  it, 
ad  implicitly  to  obey  His  leadings.  When  we 
emember  that  we  cannot  of  ourselves  think  a  good 
lought,  or  breathe  a  holy  desire,  and  that  the 
lings  of  God  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  natural 
an,  but  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  it  is  plain  that 
hatever  that  is  really  good,  we  are  enabled  to 
link,  or  say,  or  do,  must  be  the  work  of  the  Holy 
pirit  in  us ;  who  is  given  to  lead  into  all  truth. 

How  important  then  that  children  should,  from 
ifancy,  be  taught  to  give  the  most  scrupulous  at- 
intion  to  these  inward  manifestations,  and  impli- 
tly  to  obey  them,  as  the  tender  pleadings  of  a 
^aviour's  love,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they 
m  grow  in  vital  practical  religion.  It  is  equally 
oportant  that  no  course  of  instruction  in  religious 
lings  should  be  adopted,  the  tendency  of  which 
iould  be  to  substitute  something  else  for  these 

achings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  turn  away  the 
;tention  of  the  child  to  some  other  and  inferior 
andard. 

The  truly  pious  parent  can  desire  nothing  more 
irnestly  for  his  child  than  that  it  may  be  brought 
»  Chri.st.  It  was  the  concern  of  some  of  old,  and 
le  Saviour  owned  it,  and  put  Lis  hands  on  the 
liidren,  and  blessed  them.  But  He  is  no  longer 
sibly  present  in  his  bodily  appearance  among 

en,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  little  ones 
in  now  be  brought  to  Him,  is  by  turning  to  and 
Diding  with  his  spiritual  manifestation  in  the 
eart.  There  they  must  find  and  know  Him,  if 
!CT  He  is  known  by  them,  and  as  they  diligently 
'.rive  to  cultivate  an  acrjuaintance  with  him  there, 


He  will  reveal  himself  more  and  more  fully,  take 
them  in  his  arms,  and  bless  them,  and  lead  them 
safely  in  the  pathway  of  peace. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  undervalue  human 
instrumentality  in  the  religious  training  of  the 
youth.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  earnestly  enjoined 
in  our  excellent  discipline,  diligently  to  instruct 
their  offspring  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  re- 
ligion as  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in 
the  approved  writings  of  the  society.  When  this 
is  properly  done,  it  is  a  great  blessing,  to  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  we  would  encourage  all  heads  of  fami- 
lies in  so  good  a  work,  and  to  seek  for  divine  abi- 
lity to  do  it  rightly. 

In  the  performance  of  this  great  duty,  however, 
let  none  overlook  the  important  fact  that  the  agency 
of  man  alone  cannot  do  the  work,  let  him  be  ever 
so  full  of  Biblical  knowledge.  If  our  children  have 
any  true  religion,  it  must  be  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  them,  and  care  is  necessary  that  we 
do  not  in  any  way  draw  them  from  His  teachings 
to  ours,  and  substitute  a  system  of  knowledge  of 
sacred  things  acquired  by  study  and  human  efforts, 
for  His  living  heart-changing  work  in  the  soul.  In 
this  day  when  literature  and  science  are  making 
great  advances,  and  men  are  cultivating  their  minds 
to  an  extent  heretofore  unparalleled,  while  the 
things  which  please  and  develop  the  imagination 
and  the  tastes,  are  multiplying  around  us,  it  be- 
comes the  christian  to  be  especially  and  diligently 
watchful,  lest,  by  little  and  little,  a  mere  intellect- 
ual and  sentimental  religion,  beautiful  in  appear- 
ance, and  speciously  attractive  in  its  forms,  but 
destitute  of  vital  power,  should  push  aside,  and 
take  the  place  of,  that  humbling  self-denying,  and 
heart-changing  religion,  which  only  is  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  alone  will  find  acceptance 
in  his  sight.    The  narrative  proceeds  : 

"  The  revolutionary  war  continuing,  the  sufferings 
of  Friends  greatly  increased.  They  were  stripped 
of  nearly  all  their  personal  property,  and  some- 
times where  they  had  large  herds  of  cattle,  the  last 
cow  was  driven  away.  But  even  wicked  men  re- 
spect consistency ;  and  those  who  suffered  most 
were  such  as  had  indulged  too  freely  in  political 
disputes  and  conversation,  while  the  oppressors 
were  evidently  more  favourable  toward  those  who 
meddled  not  with  the  prevailing  contentions,  but 
patiently  and  quietly  suffered  as  the  peaceable  fol- 
lowers of  Him,  who  said,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world."  The  collectors  would  frequently  go 
away  without  taking  anything  from  such ;  and 
when  compelled  to  distrain,  they  manifested  much 
reluctance. 

"  My  father  built  a  fulling-mill,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish ine  with  employment ;  and  with  a  view  of  hav- 
ing me  instructed  in  the  business,  engaged  a  man 
who  understood  it ;  but  there  being  little  oppor- 
tunity of  choice,  the  person  he  hired  was  very  ob- 
jectionable in  point  o?  morals,  and  I  was  greatly 
exposed  in  his  company.  He  was,  however,  soon 
dismissed,  and  I  was  thrown  into  other  company. 
The  man  who  next  took  the  mill,  had  an  interest 
in  the  proceeds  of  my  labour,  and  kept  me  very 
closely  at  work,  early  and  late,  to  which  I  quietly 
submitted,  being  desirous  to  leain  the  business. 


His  unwillingness  to  permit  my  attendanee  at  week- 
day meetings,  was  the  only  difficulty  I  met  with 
from  him. 

"  The  practice  of  employing  immoral  or  irreli- 
gious persons  in  families  where  there  are  younn' 
children,  is  often  attended  with  very  injurious  con- 
sequences to  their  tender  minds.  Parents  who  are 
desirous  of  training  up  their  offspring  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  should  exercise  great  care  as  regards  those 
they  employ.  I  well  remember  the  corrupting 
conversation  and  conduct  of  some  who  were  en- 
gaged in  my  father's  business,  when  he  was  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  what  was  passing.  The  sons  of 
farmers  who  are  left  to  labour  with  the  workmen 
without  the  presence  of  their  parents,  are  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  exposed  to  contamination,  many  of 
that  class  being  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  hardened 
in  wickedness. 

"  It  is  no  less  important  that  in  the  education  of 
children,  suitable  teachers  should  be  sought  for. 
Greatly  have  the  children,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  suffered  from  the  want  of  this  care;  too 
many  being  more  anxious  to  obtain  a  teacher  at  a 
ow  rate,  than  to  get  one  of  good  character,  whose 
services  may  cost  a  little  more ;  and  hence  some 
persons,  who  would  rank  among  the  dregs  of  man- 
kind, have  been  entrusted  with  the  oversight  and 
tuition  of  tender  children.  One  of  this  description 
who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  British  army,  was 
employed  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  lived,  and 
from  him  I  derived  much  of  my  small  share  of 
school  learning.  He  would  often  leave  his  pupils 
under  the  care  of  one  of  the  elder  boys  while  he 
spent  his  time  at  a  tippling-house  with  his  drunken 
companions,  and  returning  to  the  school  intoxicated, 
would  beat  the  boys  unmercifully,  while  his  own 
face  bore  the  marks  of  the  blows  he  had  received 
from  his  quarrelsome  and  inebriated  associates. 
This,  however,  is  a  strong  case,  and  I  believe 
Friends  are  now  more  careful;  and  the  concern  to 
have  suitable  teachers,  appears  to  be  generally 
gaining  ground. 

"While  at  work  one  evening  in  the  cloth-mill, 
word  was  sent  to  me,  that  my  father  wished  me  to 
come  to  the  house.  I  immediately  went,  and  found 
several  Friends  there,  who  proposed  a  religious 
opportunity  with  the  family.  When  I  found  what 
I  was  wanted  for,  I  felt  disturbed  in  my  mind,  that 
my  father  should  call  me  from  my  work,  upon, 
what  I  then  thought,  such  a  trifling  occasion,  and 
I  could  scarcely  speak  pleasantly  to  the  Friends. 
But  soon  after  we  sat  down  together,  the  power  of 
Truth  spread  over  us,  and  the  Friends  were  ena- 
bled to  speak  so  plainly  to  my  situation,  that  my 
spirit  was  broken  into  tenderness,  and  when  I  left 
the  house,  tears  flowed  from  my  eyes.  Reflecting 
on  the  solicitude  of  my  dear  father  for  my  ever- 
lasting welfare,  and  on  the  goodness  of  the  Ancient 
of  days,  in  that  he  did  not  leave  ine  in  the  hard- 
ened state  of  mind  I  was  in,  when  I  went  into  the 
room,  my  heart  was  humbled  ;  and  I  entered  into 
solemn  covenant  with  the  Lord,  that  if  he  would 
pass  by  my  offences,  I  would  endeavour  to  be 
mindful  of  his  favours,  and  walk  more  worthily. 
At  another  time,  my  mother  reproving  me  for 
levity,  I  replied  to  her  in  rather  unhandsome 
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terms,  at  ■which  I  saw  she  was  grieved.  This 
affected  me  much,  so  that  I  wept  to  think  how 
thoughtless  I  was,  fearing  I  should  be  cast  off  hy 
the  Almighty,  for  my  ingratitude  to  her  who  had 
done  so  much  for  me. 

"  From  the  time  of  the  afore-mentioned  oppor- 
tunity in  the  family,  the  work  of  religion  seemed 
to  take  root  in  my  mind.  I  could  not  take  the 
liberties  I  had  formerly  done  in  vain  and  idle  con- 
versation, but  seriousness  covered  my  mind  for  ma- 
ny months,  and  I  was  glad  when  the  meeting-day 
came.  I  remembered  my  former  covenants,  and 
wept  in  secret  at  the  remembrance  of  how  often  I 
had  broken  them.  Frequently,  in  the  silent  hours 
of  night,  when  all  nature  seemed  slumbering,  I  sat 
ruminating  on  my  sad  situation,  thinking  no  poor 
mortal  was  so  miserable  as  myself.  Yet  I  had 
none  but  myself  to  blame  for  it,  knowing  I  had 
very  often  been  favoured  with  the  sweet  incomes  of 
heavenly  love,  which  I  had  slighted,  running  after 
the  follies  incident  to  youth.  At  other  seasons, 
the  Beloved  of  souls  was  pleased  to  renew  the  of- 
fers of  his  love  in  my  heart,  and  I  was  filled  with 
joy  and  rejoicing.  Thus  I  continued  through  the 
time  of  my  apprenticeship,  which  being  expired, 
undertook  the  management  of  the  business  myself, 
diligently  attending  meetings,  sometimes  walking 
four  miles  over  the  mountain ;  and  I  was  often 
much  comforted  while  we  sat  together,  and  could 
return  to  my  employment  rejoicing. 

"  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  my  age,  I  became 
acquainted  with  Sarah,  daughter  of  Edward  Hal- 
lock,  of  Marlborough.  The  first  time  I  saw  her,  I 
thought  she  was  the  person  with  whom  I  should  be 
willing  to  spend  my  days,  but  being  young,  I  was 
not  hasty  to  move  in  the  matter,  but  frequently 
contemplated  upon  it,  and  at  times  felt  humble 
desires,  that  if  it  was  right,  I  might  have  her  for 
my  companion,  and  that  the  Lord  would  prosper 
us  in  the  undertaking.  In  the  year  1785,  we  took 
each  other  in  marriage,  under  a  sense,  1  trust,  of 
the  importance  of  the  solemn  compact ;  the  meet- 
ing being  favoured  with  the  overshadowing  of  Di- 
vine goodness. 

after  our  marriage,  I 
and 

sometimes  was  near  giving  up  to  close  in  therewith, 
but  being  blessed  with  a  pious  wife,  she  proved  a 
true  help-meet  to  me,  both  in  my  religious  pro- 
gress and  in  the  cares  of  life.  Few  men  have  been 
more  blest  in  this  respect  than  I  was." 

(To  be  coutinued.) 


infant,  while  the  women  were  left 


"  For  nearly  two  years 
was  greatly  tried  with  a  spirit  of  unbelief. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Drnse  Sheiks. 

{Concluded  from  page  59.) 

The  habitations  of  the  Sheiks  of  the  Lebanon 
consist  of  large  masses  of  buildings,  erected  upon 
a  somewhat  similar  principle  to  the  model  lodging- 
houses  in  London,  and  v/ith  an  eye  to  mutual  se- 
curity, contfort,  and  protection.  They  are,  in 
short,  ranges  of  barracks,  wherein  each  Sheik  oc- 
cupies two  or  more  apartments  according  to  his 
means,  and  he  dwells  there  with  his  wife  and  fa- 
mily. Happily  for  themselves,  they  are  a  people 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  European  luxury 
of  .suites  of  elegantly  furnished  apartnients.  The 
boudoir  of  the  Sheik's  wife  is  the  family  sleeping 
apartment,  where,  in  the  absence  of  anything  more 
elegant,  a  pile  of  mattresses  and  pillows  (wliicli 
will  be  .spread  out  upon  the  floor  to  sleep  on  at 
night)  serve  as  a  substitute  for  more  costly  divans 
or  chairs.  The  Sheik  himself  holds  his  morning 
levee  out  in  the  open  court-yard  opposite  his  house 
in  fine  weather ;  and  iu  winter,  witiiin  the  single 
S(tl/e  (le  reception,  where  the  visitors  congregate 
round  a  brnsier  of  buruing  charcoal,  looking  like 


in  the  pride  of  strength  and  health,  and  the  fu 
enjoyment  of  the  exhilarating  breeze,  which 
cooled  by  the  snow,  and  rendered  fragrant  with  tl 
scents  of  the  wild  shrubs  and  flowers.  All  thei 
combined  render  the  scene  a  magnificent  and  sp 
rit-stirring  spectacle.  f 

The  Sheiks  and  their  principal  attendants  wl 
intend  to  take  part  in  the  sports,  congregate  hei 
at  an  early  hour ;  and  though  the  sight  is  a  con 
mon  one  to  the  natives,  it  invariably  attrac 
crowds  of  spectators.  The  horses  are  put  into  th 
requisite  paces  to  get  them  into  good  breath,  tb 
riders  poising  their  djereeds,  and  practising  th 
fling  of  the  arm,  to  prepare  for  the  contest.  Afte 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  practice,  the  horseme 
divide  into  two  parties,  stationing  themselves 
opposite  extremities  of  the  Meidan,  about  a  doze 
opponents  on  either  side  being  on  the  field,  and  th 
sport  of  the  day  commences.  The  djereed  is 
long  stick,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  yar 
and  a  half  in  length,  but  blunt  and  round  at  bot 
ends.  Armed  with  this,  and  skilfully  poising  it  i 
his  hand,  the  Sheik  himself  is  not  more  impatier 
for  the  commencement  of  the  game  than  is  the  fier 
steed  he  bestrides,  who  paws  the  earth,  and  snifi 
the  air  with  dilated  nostrils.  Suddenly  there  ride 
forth  from  the  ranks  a  challenger,  who  leans  slightl 
backwards  in  his  saddle,  his  right  arm  carried  be 
low  his  waist,  grasping  the  djereed  in  the  centn 
and  with  the  clasped  fingers  uppermost.  Afte 
traversing  about  two-thirds  of  the  Meidan, 
abruptly  wheels  his  horse  to  the  left,  without  sen 
sibly  checking  its  speed,  and  in  the  act  of  wheel 
ing,  throws  the  djereed  with  his  full  force  at  th 
opponent  he  has  selected,  and  immediately  aftei 
wards  putting  his  horse  to  its  utmost  speed,  gallop 
back  to  his  own  party,  pursued  by  some  other  op 
ponent.  The  djereed  thus  delivered,  derives  ad 
ditional  impetus  from  the  swift  curve  made  by  th 
horse  in  wheeling  abruptly  round,  and  it  cut 
through  the  air  with  a  whifl"  like  that  of  a  shot 
The  pursuing  horseman  from  the  opposite  side  i 
his  turn  aims  at  the  fugitive,  and  the  greatest  agi 
lity  and  skill  are  displayed  by  the  retreating  par 
ties,  who  avoid  the  blows  aimed  at  them,  by  feat 
of  dexterity  that  would  do  credit  to  any  acrobat 
hanging  over  by  the  horse's  neck,  and  dodging  fron 
one  side  to  the  other,  so  that  sometimes  nothin, 
more  than  the  rider's  foot  presents  itself  to  his  op 
pouent.  Sometimes  the  pursued  will  suddenij 
wheel  round,  and  with  consummate  address,  seizi 
the  djereed  by  the  left  hand  in  the  full  velocity  o 
devote  great  skill  and  pains;  and  they  treat  them  I  its  flight.    Soon  the  melee  becomes  general,  an( 


so  many  witches  round  a  mystic  incense-pot,  and 
discussing  more  tobacco-smoke  than  anything  else. 
Opposite  to  these  dwellings  are  their  respective 
Meidans  or  "  lunges"  for  horse  exercise,  where  the 
very  favourite  game  of  the  djereed  is  practised. 
To  the  gateway,  in  summer,  as  in  the  days  of  Job 
and  David,  resort  the  great,  the  wealthy,  and  the 
indolent,  accompanied  by  their  male  children ;  for 
these  are  a  glory  and  a  pride  in  their  eyes,  and 
blessed  is  that  man  supposed  to  be,  even  to  this 
day,  who  has  his  quiver  full  of  them.  Amongst  a 
people  that  are  continually  at  feud  with  their  neigh- 
bours, or  with  aggressors  from  the  plains,  every 
additional  arm  that  can  wield  a  weapon,  offensive 
or  defensive,  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  acquisi- 
tion, whereas  a  poor  girl  is  more  likely  to  prove 
an  incumbrance  and  a  source  of  anxiety,  than  a 
solace  or  comfort  in  times  of  trouble.  This  has 
been  sadly  illustrated  during  the  recent  massaci'es, 
for  the  assassins  made  a  point  of  destroying  every 
male  adult  and 
to  perish  by  starvation 

Lounging  in  their  gateways,  the  Sheiks  accost 
every  passer-by,  their  conversation  being  chiefly 
limited  to  agricultural  matters;  for  both  Druses 
and  Maronites  are,  strictly  speaking,  an  agricul- 
tural people  and  hewers  of  timber,  though  they 
certainly  have  not  yet  beaten  their  swords  into 
plowshares.  Resembling  as  they  do,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  with  their 
clans  and  mountain  homes,  it  is  not  very  singular 
that  they  themselves  should  be  imbued  with  no- 
tions that  the  Scotch  are  mystically  related  to  them, 
and  profess  the  same  secret  faith.  Another  curious 
fact  that  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  is  the  uncheck- 
ed disgust  and  horror  the  Druses  displayed  on 
bearing  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Indian 
sepoys  :  one  chieftain  even  went  so  far  as  to  volun- 
teer his  services  to  help  in  quelling  the  rebellion ; 
yet  to  these  people  are  attributed  crimes  equally 
revolting.  When  casual  European  travellers  btum- 
ble  across  them,  their  conversation  takes  a  wider 
range,  and  the  new  comer  is  nearly  questioned  to 
death  by  the  more  inquiring  and  enlightened 
Sheiks.  The  Druses  have  a  decided  preference  for 
the  British,  and  openly  express  their  gratitude ; 
many  of  them  having  been  in  former  times  saved 
from  exile  and  death  through  British  agency. 

SHEIK  GASIES  AND  HORSEMANSHIP. 

The  Druse  Sheiks  are  noted  for  their  breed  of 
horses,  to  the  rearins;  and  training  of  which  thev 


with  the  utmost  kindness  and  consideration.  They 
use  little  of  the  whip,  and  less  of  the  spur ;  and 
never  goad  their  steeds  to  vain  exertion,  nor  un- 
necessarily expose  them  to  damp  or  cold.  Indeed, 
they  are  essentially  a  horse-loving  people ;  and  of 
all  the  manly  games  in  which  cavaliers  delight, 
none  surpasses  the  Meidan. 

The  iMeidan  is  usually  opposite  to  the  entrances 
to  these  Sheiks'  houses ;  and  few  things  can  pre- 
sent a  more  picturesque  or  striking  tableau  than 
the  gatheriuo;  of  these  mountain  chiefs  and  their 
followers.  The  sublime  mountain  scenery  around; 
the  snow-caped  hills  gleaming  with  gold  and 
scarlet  in  the  sun's  bright  rays;  the  purple  and 
crimson  hues  of  the  firmament  flecked  with  silvery 
clouds;  the  azure  tint  of  the  di.stant  mountains 
contrasting  with  the  deep  brown  hue  of  the  nearer 
hills  and  the  emerald  carpet  spread  over  the  Meidan 
l)y  the  ever-bountiful  hand  of  nature — all  these 
combined  form  a  beautiful  picture ;  which  is  ren- 
dered more  brilliant  and  animated  by  the  groups 
of  richly  dressed  horsemen,  and  superbly  c.ipari- 
'^oncd  steeds — the  handsomest  of  men  and  the  no- 
blest of  .itceds — curveting  and  prancing  to  and  fro 


presents  a  most  exciting  spectacle  to  those  not  ac 
tively  engaged  in  it.  Men  on  foot  find  ample  anc 
fatiguing  occupation  in  supplying  the  riders  will 
djereeds. 

In  this  game  of  the  Meidan,  severe  and  danger 
ous  blows  are  sometimes  exchanged ;  the  combatant: 
get  angry,  and  throwing  away  their  djereeds,  dra^^ 
their  swords,  and  fall  to  fighting  in  earnest.  Oi 
such  occasions,  however,  prompt  interference  pre 
vents  bloodshed.  After  about  three  hours,  botl 
horses  and  men  are  fairly  knocked  up  ;  and  ob 
liged  to  relinquish  the  sport.  There  are  man) 
anecdotes  of  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  tlieii 
celebrated  djereed-throwers.  One,  named  SheiL 
Ilottar  Amul,  is  said  to  have  sent  a  dejereed 
through  a  two-inch  deal-board.  His  father  wair 
the  bot  horseman  iu  all  Syria,  and  it  is  told  o 
hiu),  that  on  one  occasion,  being  present  at  a  Mei- 
dan at  Grand  Cairo,  Mahomet  Ali  bantered  him 
about  a  certain  favourite  black  eunuch,  of  enormous 
strtmgtli,  who  was  the  champion  of  the  Meidan 
and  challeiied  him  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  nesrro 
The  Sheik  accepted  the  challenge,  stipulating, 
however,  that  he  should  not  be  held  responsible  foi 
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any  consequences ;  and  then  riding  boldly  into  the 
affray,  after  a  feiv  harmless  passes  that  were  skil- 
fully parried,  he  delivered  his  djereed  with  such 
force  at  the  retreating  eunuch,  that  it  entered  his 
back  between  the  shoulders,  and  came  out  at  his 
breast.  There  is  rarely  a  Meidan  without  some 
wound  or  other  being  inflicted,  and  the  horses  are 
oftentimes  greater  sufferers  than  the  men ;  a  rider- 
less and  half-frantic  steed  has  been  seen  tearing 
across  the  Meidan  with  a  djereed  sticking  up  from 
its  haunches  like  a  signal-staff. 
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ifte  I  For  "  The  Friend, 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  IMeniorandums  oj 
4  our  Late  Friend,  II.  Williams. 

"Tenth  mo.  13th. — Thou  hast  been  so  very 
kind  since  my  indisposition,  in  putting  pen  to  pa 
per  with  intelligence  of  your  welfare,  and  inform 
ing  how  your  afflicted  parent  is  faring,  that  I  am 
much  indebted.  This  is  truly  a  season  of  proving ; 
no  doubt  bat  that  those  of  his  children  who  watch 
with  him,  feel  the  necessity  of  lending  the  aid  of 
their  spirits,  that  his  faith  fail  not ;  according  to 
my  measure,  my  sympathy  is  awakened,  and  de- 
sires raised  that  he  maybe  supported  to  the  end. 

"  To-day,  our  meeting  rather  fuller  than  often. 
The  account  was  set  before  us  of  the  disciples  be- 
ing tossed  with  tempestuous  seas,  and  the  Master 
being  seen  walking  on  the  waters ;  Peter  desiring 
he  would  bid  him  to  come  unto  him,  which  he  did, 
but  assaying  to  go  unto  the  Master,  and  seeing  the 
waves  boisterous,  he  began  to  sink ;  here  faith 
failed  ;  but  in  great  kindness  a  helping  hand  was 
lent;  with  this  query, '  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?' 
I  The  opening  of  the  passage  afforded  relief  to  me, 
1^1  and  some  encouragement,  who  have  lately  had  too 
much  of  an  eye  to  the  boisterous  waves ;  if  sink- 
ing be  the  consequence,  great  need  to  look  to  the 
great  Helper  of  all.  There  are  so  many  discour- 
aging things  in  our  poor  little  meeting  and  circles, 
that  my  mind  has  not  been  high  nor  proud  ;  trust 
am  willing  to  be  low,  '  if  so  be,  there  may  be  hope.' 

"  Beside  what  strength  I  found  at  meeting,  I  was 
comforted  to-day  in  reading  Francis  Howgill's  pre- 
diction in  the  last  number  of  '  The  Friend  :'  it  is 
seasonable ;  and  then  those  accounts  of  Thomas 
Nicholson,  of  Perquimon  Co.,  N.  C,  which  have 
been  inserted  from  week  to  week. 

"  So  if  a  little  is  gained  here  and  there,  so  that 
with  a  little  sense  remaining  of  good  at  home, 
maybe,  I  may  be  sustained  to  the  end,  that  I  die 
not." 

"  IQth. — I  received  thy  welcome  communication 
whereby  I  felt  again  introduced  into  some  sense  of 
your  situation,  on  account  of  your  father's  [J.  H.] 
protracted  illness,  my  sympathy  for  him  and  those 
about  him  is  awake.  That  light  and  peace  should 
be  his  experience  after  desertion  and  a  withdraw- 
ing of  light,  (as  I  understand  thee  has  been  the 
case,)  is  a  great  favour;  we  have  known  similar 
instances ;  so  it  was  with  J.  W.  When  that  sea- 
son passed  away,  all  was  peace  and  assurance  of 
being  received  into  glory, — waited  patiently  through 
the  remaining  conflict  of  nature.  I  seemed  to  read 
and  thought  I  could  see  clearly  how  it  was  with 
J.  H.;  patiently  waiting :  no  doubt  with  me,  but  a 
safe  entry  into  the  port  of  rest  will  be  granted, 
when  a  little  more  bodily  suffering  is  over.  I  seem 
to  think  it  very  desirable  you  should  be  there  now, 
to  witness  the  close,  and  receive  what  he  might 
have  to  say,  at  last,  if  only  a  final  'Farewell.'  If 
convenient,  let  me  hear  when  the  change  takes 
place,  that,  at  least,  I  may  think  of  you.' 

21th. — I  was  greatly  comforted  to  receive  a 

letter  from  ,  last  evening.    Says,  '  she  has  to 

struggle  hard  for  her  life;'  '  her  enemies  are  lively 


and  many:'  better  so,  said  I,  than  to  be  luke- 
warm." 

"Eleventh  month. — Our  Quarterly  Meeting — no 
strangers ;  we  are  weak,  when  left  to  ourselves : 
two  gone,  who  helped  bear  the  burden.  It  is  a 
low  time  in  Society  ;  there  is  need  for  every  one 
to  look  to  the  principle,  or  they  will  certainly  be 
blown  away :  to  find  ourselves  rooted  and  grounded 
in  that,  we  need  not  fear  storms  nor  any  assaults 
of  the  cunning  adversary,  trying  to  deceive  ;  so 
let  us  see  to  it.  Time  is  precious ;  we  all  stand 
accountable.  When  I  think  of  these  things,  other 
business  seems  small  and  of  less  moment.  I  would 
be  glad  to  send  you  some  good  tidings,  but  have 
none  just  now. 

"  I  have  often  recurred  to  our  conversation  a 
little  before  I  left  thy  room  to  set  out  home,  where 
we  were  speaking  of  the  '  fancy-work'  made  by  the 
ilirls  at  West-Town. 

"  The  specimens  thou  showed  me  were  mode- 
rate ;  thou  thought  it  better  to  let  them  do  it  than 
excite  feelings  which  did  more  harm  than  the  '  lit- 
tle foxes.'  I  thought  it  over  and  over,  and  if  I  had 
written  under  the  fresh  feeling,  it  would  have  been 
better  done.  Thy  view  of  the  subject,  I  appre- 
ciated, but  have  not  been  able  to  make  it  fit  in 
with  that  restraint  over  inconsistencies,  which 
Friends  recommend.  I  would  by  no  means  lay 
rude  hands  on  these  (as  many  would  think)  inno- 
cent pastimes,  and  excite  feelings  worse  than  the 

'  little  foxes.'    Yet  dear  ,  is  there  not  a  way 

to  do  right  things  rightly,  preserve  the  feeling,  and 
yet  convince  the  judgment.  Thou  doubtless  re- 
members the  conversation  ;  look  it  over,  and  please 
call  to  mind,  that  if  the  '  little  foxes'  are  suffered 
to  hurt  the  tender  vines,  there  will  be  no  fruit. 

"  I  want  us  in  our  different  allotments,  and  very 
especially  at  West-Town,  not  to  get  into  an  easy, 
clever,  well  to  look  at,  way  of  doing ;  keeping  alive 
something  which  ought  to  die  ;  and  the  sooner  the 
better  for  us,  if  prepared  we  see  to  it. 

"  The  heads  of  our  mothers  in  the  Truth,  are 
now  laid  low,  who  did  faithfully  stand  against  the 
showy  fancy  work  at  West-Town ;  that  I  remember, 

and  we  yielded,  no  doubt  for  our  good  

Thou  wilt  not  love  me,  if  I  continue  this  strain  and 
lay  burdens." 

"  Dear  Friends, — To  all  the  rightly-exercised 
teachers  and  care-takers  of  the  scholar  girls  at 
West-Town.  I  feel  concerned  for  the  right  setting 
in  of  the  present  session,  and  would  encourage  you 
in  your  great  charge,  to  endeavour  to  join  hand 
and  heart  in  laying  hold  on  wrong  things;  all  such 
things  as  are  not  proper  and  suitable  to  be  allowed 
at  West-Town.  You  will  have  some  women  Friends 
with  you;  they  will  help,  and  it  will  be  best  to 
mention  to  them  such  things,  one  and  all,  that  have 
crept  in  through  some  of  the  girls,  such  as  plait- 
ing of  the  hair,  combing  and  fixing  each  other's 
hair ;  the  bead  and  worsted  work,  and  whatever 
else  may  have  felt  to  you  a  burden.  Do,  dear 
Friends,  try  to  seek  for  the  right  way,  from  time 

to  time,  to  have  wrong  things  stopped  

Do  all  you  can  now,  while  the  committee  are  with 
you,  and  during  the  session,  as  wrong  things  ap- 
pear, at  once  call  on  the  girls,  and  with  the  help  of 

dear  ,  in  a  proper  manner,  have  it  put  away  ; 

it  will  save  much  trouble,  and  the  comfort  you  will 
have  in  this  honest  discharge  of  duty,  as  faithful 
watch-women,  over  a  very  precious  part  of  the 
Lord's  heritage,  will  be  a  reward. 

"  These  creeping  things,  fashion«,  unsuitable 
fashions,  may  indeed  be  compared  to  the  '  foxes' 
which  spoil  the  teoder  vines." 

"  2d/Ji. — At  our  Monthly  Meeting  yesterday, 

received  an  acknowledgment  from   ;  there 

^seemed  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  the  meeting  on 


the  occasion,  and  it  appeared  to  be  received  freely, 
and,  I  believe,  it  was  honestly  offered.  But  we 
have,  as  a  meeting,  many  low,  poor  times.  If  the 
young  people  do  not  get  ready  to  come  up  to  our 
help,  the  cause  will  suffer,  and  others  will  take  our 
places  and  our  crowns;  and  we  be  altogether  left 
in  weakness,  darkness  and  dismay :  for  these  things, 
I  feel  truly  sad  often,  and  want  we  may  lay  hold 
of  the  little  strength  left." 

'■'•Twelfth  mo.  13th. — I  was  glad  to  see  , 

and  to  get  thy  letter,  also  to  hear  you  all  keep  well, 
it  is  the  greatest  thing  next  to  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  best  help,  which,  I  trust  thou  hast  a  share 
of,  though  the  path  is  so  closely  beset  with  cares. 

 Under  the  proving  dispensations  allotted, 

I  do  sympathise  with  thee,  and  desire  patience  may 
continue  to  abound,  and  that  thy  head  maybe  kept 
above  the  waves,  '  then  thou  wilt  never  drown.' 
Continue  to  '  bake  the  little  cake  first,'  then  good 
feelings  and  good  fruits  will  follow. 

"  The  School  Committee  met  to-day.  That  is 
an  interesting  concern ;  if  well  managed,  it  will 
prove  a  blessing  to  our  children.  I  look  back 
with  great  comfort  to  the  days,  when  I  was  a  child 
there." 

"The  account  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1844, 
omitted  in  its  proper  place. 

"  Left  home  on  Sixth-day  morning  the  12th  of 
Fourth  month ;  felt  as  if  many  home-cares  were 
wrapped  about  me,  though  disposed  of  them  so  as 
to  feel  pretty  easy.  Came  safely  to  brother  B.'s. 
After  dinner,  I  took  up  the  fourth  number  of 
'  Friends'  Library,'  containing  the  account  of  our 
dear  departed  Friend,  Thomas  Seattergood,  and 
read  with  interest  his  deep  wading  and  trials  in  and 
around  London,  where  he  had  been  a  long  time. 
I  was  glad  of  having  the  back-parlour  pretty  much 
to  myself,  while  the  front  one  was  occupied  by 
many  Friends,  who  had  come  to  attend  the  Yeai-ly 
Meeting.  I  was  thoughtful  whether  it  appeared 
selfish  to  sit  thus  alone;  soon  found  it  needful  to 
retire  to  my  bed  to  rest;  there  I  remained  till  ner.? 
evening ;  my  mind  very  quiet  and  thoughtful  on 
my  own  account,  respecting  attending  this  annual 
meeting,  solicitous  not  to  forget  myself,  not  even 
for  a  moment. 

"  In  the  evening,  attended  the  School  Committee. 

 An  exercise  pervaded,  on  account  of  the 

use  of  the  plural  language  among  some  of  the 
scholars;  also  the  dress  of  some  of  them  not  be- 
ing as  Friends'  children  ought  to  be  dressed.  It 
was  believed  that  this  of  drawing  little  by  little 
into  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  world  at  that 
school,  would,  if  not  discouraged,  be  a  real  hurt  to 
the  Society,  eventually;  but  I  hope  that  a  concern 
will  be  cherished  by  those  alive  in  the  Truth,  and 
the  school  retained  on  its  original  ground. 

"At  our  afternoon  meeting  Seventh-day,  our 
dear  friend,  Sarah  Emlen  brought  her  concern 
before  the  meeting,  (which,  no  doubt,  was  generally 
known,)  under  a  baptizing  feeling  afresh  extended 
to  her,  of  which  the  meeting  largely  partook.  She 
arose  and  opened  it  with  these  words : — 'I  may 
say  as  a  servant  formerly,  "  Unless  the  Lord  had 
been  my  help,  my  soul  had  almost  dwelt  in  silence," 
"  When  I  said  my  foot  slippeth,  thy  mercy,  0  Lord, 
held  me  up."  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  I  should 
not  care  to  tell  my  friends  that  a  concern  which 
was  left  nine  years  ago  in  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
has  rested  with  weight,  now  for  several  years,  in- 
ducing a  belief  that  it  would  be  required  of  me  to 
visit  in  the  love  of  the  gospel  the  isles  afar  off,'  and 
that  she  apprehended  the  '  full  time'  had  come. 
She  alluded  to  the  deep  baptisms  and  close  prov- 
ings,  and  how  low  she  had  been  brought;  said  too, 
her  family  was  poor  in  Manasseh,  and  she,  the  least 
in  her  father's  house,  yet  through  mercy  had  been 
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sustained.  It  left  a  precious  feeling  over  the  meet- 
ing, under  which  much  unity  and  sympathy  was 
felt  and  expressed  very  generally,  so  much  so,  that 

our  friend  compared  it  to  a  sky  without  a 

cloud.  After  full  time  allowed  for  Friends  to  ex- 
press themselves,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  her  a  certificate." 

The  Physical  Effects  of  a  Total  Eclipse. 
The  aspect  that  nature  puts  on  is  remarkable. 
The  distant  prospect  becomes  contracted  consider- 
ably, the  sky  assumes  various  colours,  the  landscape 
has  an  unnatural,  gloomy  look,  whilst  the  darkness 
is  totally  different  from  that  at  night.  Every  thing 
appears  to  change  its  colour  and  appearance.  In 
the  animal  kingdom,  cattle  return  home  or  con- 
gregate together  in  the  fields  ;  horses  in  vehicles 
have  been  recorded  to  have  remained  motionless, 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  stir ;  dogs  howl,  fowls 
return  to  roost,  bees  return  to  their  hives,  birds 
cease  singing,  and  rooks  fly  back  to  their  rookeries, 
animals  and  birds  being  evidently  terrified,  and 
conceive  that  night  has  suddenly  returned  upon 
them.  On  the  reappearance  of  the  sun,  the  birds 
resume  their  songs,  and  cocks  crow  incessantly  as 
in  early  morning.  During  the  eclipse  of  March, 
1858,  I  witnessed,  on  the  central  line  of  eclipse  at 
Isham — the  position  which  I  selected  for  observing 
this  eclipse  from — rooks  returning  in  pairs,  one 
after  the  other ;  and  on  the  increase  of  light,  those 
that  had  not  reached  the  rookery  were  seen  to  turn 
round  abruptly  in  the  air  and  retrace  their  flight 
to  the  fields  they  had  previously  left.  The  tele 
graph  posts  on  the  railway  were  not  visible  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  whitewashed  houses 
had  a  decidedly  warm  yellow  look,  and  the  people, 
who  were  congregated  together  in  great  numbers, 
did  not  speak  a  single  word,  a  death-like  stillness 
prevailing.  Crocuses  closed  their  blossoms,  the  air 
became  cold  and  more  humid,  and  the  wind,  which 
was  blowing  briskly,  became  almost  motionless. 
To  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  wind,  I  had  taken  a 
light  silk  flag  which  was  flying  at  full  length  until 
the  time  of  greatest  obscuration,  when  it  was  ob 
served  to  be  lying  close  to  the  flag-pole.  Many  of 
these  particulars  were  further  verified  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  Highland  House  Observatory,  by 
those  whom  I  had  left  in  charge.  Flowers  closed, 
turkeys  ran  home  from  the  fields,  fowls  went  to  roost, 
peacocks  flew  into  the  trees,  cows  came  to  the  gates 
of  the  field  awaiting  to  be  fetched  home,  and  ducks 
wandered  about  the  grass  in  search  of  snails,  as  they 
do  at  dusk  hour,  whilst  hares  rose  from  their  forms 
A  person  ploughing  could  not  see  the  end  of  the  fur- 
row one  hundred  yards  off,  and  another  who  had 
tried  ineff'ectually  to  light  his  pipe  with  a  common 
match  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  wind,  said 
that  at  the  time  of  greatest  darkness  he  had  not 
the  slighest  difiiculty.  A  fox-hunter  described  that 
he  was  hunting,  and  the  scent  very  good  until  the 
centre  of  the  eclipse,  when  all  scent  vanished,  and 
the  sport  had  to  be  relinquished.  In  the  eclipse  of 
1858,  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  obscuration,  the 
darkness  was  not  felt  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  was 
expected,  especially  to  those  who  had  no  means  of 
testing  it  accurately,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  very 
easily  explained.  The  sky  was  overcast,  conse- 
quently the  pupil  of  the  eye  was  much  dilated,  and 
therefore  enabled  to  take  in  a  much  larger  surface 
of  what  small  amount  of  light  remained ;  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  an  annular 
eclipse.  Had  the  sky  been  cloudless,  the  pupil 
would  have  contracted,  and  the  loss  of  light  conse- 
quently rendered  much  more  perceptible.  As 
practical  proof  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  darkness,  the  indices  of  some  delicate  thermo- 
juetcra  could  not  be  read  without  the  aid  of  a  lamp  ; 


and  again,  on  a  subsequent  date,  during  a  thunder- 
storm, when  it  was  remarked  by  several  persons  that 
the  darkness  was  greater  than  in  the  eclipse  (and 
indeed  it  really  appeared  to  be  so,)  nevertheless 
the  delicate  instruments  could  be  read  without  any 
difficulty. — Recreative  Science. 


How  guarded  should  we  be  when  we  speak  to 
the  unhappy,  whose  sorrow  and  dejection  are  apt 
to  interpret  into  an  unkind  and  bitter  sense,  every 
expression  that  does  not  breathe  the  greatest  gentle- 
ness and  affection. 


Selected. 

AN  ORIExXTAL  SCEiXE. 
While  "  Fanny  Forester"  sat  by  the  bedside  of  her 
dying  husbnnd  in  India,  she  composed  a  poem  entitled 
"  Watching."    It  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pictures  of 
an  Oriental  scene  ever  painted. 

Sleep,  love,  sleep ! 
The  dusty  day  is  done. 

Lo  !  from  afar  the  freshening  breezes  sweep, 

Wide  over  groves  of  balm, 

Down  from  the  towering  palm, 

In  at  the  open  casement  cooling  run. 

And  round  thy  lowly  bed, 

Thy  bed  of  pain, 

Bathing  thy  patient  head. 

Like  grateful  showers  of  rain. 

They  come ; 

AVhile  the  white  curtains,  waving  to  and  fro, 
Fan  the  sick  air  ; 

And  pityingly  the  shadows  come  and  go, 
With  gentle  human  care. 
Compassionate  and  dumb. 

The  dusty  day  is  done. 

The  night  begun  ; 

While  prayerful  watch  I  keep, 

Sleep,  love,  sleep ! 

Is  there  no  magic  in  the  touch 

Of  fingers  thou  dost  love  so  much  ? 

Fain  would  they  scatter  poppies  o'er  thee  now; 

Or,  with  its  mute  caress. 

The  tremulous  lip  some  soft  nepenthe  press 

Upon  thy  weary  lid  and  aching  bi'ow ; 

AVhile  prayerful  watch  I  keep, 

Sleep,  love,  sleep  I 

On  the  pagoda  spire 

The  bells  are  swinging, 

Their  little  golden  circlet  in  a  flutter 

With  tales  the  wooing  winds  have  dared  to  utter. 

Till  all  are  ringing. 

As  if  a  choir 

Of  golden-nested  birds  in  heaven  were  singing; 

And  with  a  lulling  sound 

The  music  floats  around, 

And  drops  like  balm  into  the  drowsy  ear; 

Commingling  with  the  hum 

Of  the  Sepoy's  distant  drum, 

And  lazy  beetle  ever  droning  near, 

Sounds  these  of  deepest  silence  born. 

Like  night  made  visible  by  morn  ; 

So  silent  that  I  sometimes  start. 

To  hear  the  throbbings  of  my  heart, 

And  watch  with  shivering  sense  of  pain, 

To  see  thy  pale  lids  lift  again. 

The  lizard  with  his  mouse-like  eyes. 

Peeps  from  the  mortise  in  surjjrise 

At  such  strange  quiet  after  day's  harsh  din  ; 

Then  boldly  ventures  out, 

And  looks  about. 

And  with  his  hollow  feet 

Treads  his  small  evening  beat, 

Darting  upon  his  prey. 

In  sucli  a  ti  icksy,  winsome  sort  of  way, 

His  delicate  marauding  seems  no  siu. 

And  still  the  curtains  swing, 

But  noiselessly  ; 

The  bolls  a  melancholy  murmur  ring. 

As  tears  wore  in  the  sky  : 

More  heavily  the  shadows  fall, 

Like  the  black  foldings  of  a  pall, 

Where  juts  the  rough  beam  from  tlic  wall ; 

1'he  candles  flare 

\\'ilh  fre?lior  gusts  of  air; 

The  bootlc's  drone 

Turns  to  a  dirge-like,  solitary  moan  ; 

Night  deepens,  and  I  sit,  in  cheerless  doubt,  alone. 


Selected. 

a  WILL  BLESS  THE  LORD  AT  ALL  TIMES." 

0  thou  whose  bounty  fills  my  cup 
With  every  blessing  meet, 

1  give  thee  thanks  for  every  drop, 

The  bitter,  and  the  sweet. 

I  praise  thee  for  the  desert  road, 

And  for  the  river  side, 
For  all  thy  goodness  hath  bestowed. 

And  all  thy  grace  denied. 

I  thank  thee  both  for  smile  and  frown, 

Both  for  the  gain  and  loss  ; 
I  praise  thee  for  the  future  crown, 

And  for  the  present  cross. 

I  thank  thee  for  the  rod  of  love, 
Which  stirred  my  worldly  nest. 

And  for  the  stormy  cloud  that  drove 
The  fluttefer  to  thy  breast. 

I  bless  thee  for  the  glad  increase, 

And  for  the  waning  joy, 
And  for  this  calm  and  settled  peace. 

Which  nothing  can  destroy. 


Restoring  the  Soil. — Among  the  mysteries  oi 
Nature's  work,  an  incident  of  Cheshire  farming, 
related  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  by  J.  Stanton  Gould,  is  of! 
exceeding  interest.  i 

Cheshire,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  kingdom  for  the  richness  of  its 
dairy  products,  and  the  farmers  believe  it  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  returned  to  the  earth  all  that 
the  earth  gave,  as  the  reward  of  culture,  except  the 
milk.  Of  that  they  formed  the  delicious  product 
so  identified  with  their  name  all  over  the  world  of 
good  eating.  Superb,  indeed,  were  their  fields. 
They  looked  like  the  plains  of  the  land  that  spread 
out  to  sight  when  the  river  was  passed. 

But  with  all  this  richness  of  appearance,  the 
dairy  product  of  Cheshire  grew  less,  and  as  ia 
England  the  aid  of  science  to  agriculture  is  not 
deem  unworthy,  the  savans  were  consulted.  They, 
like  sensible  men,  looked  closest  at  that  which  was 
taken  away,  and  they  discovered  in  this  that  which 
the  milk  needed — the  phosphates — and  they  re- 
commended an  application  of  bone  dust  to  the  lands. 
Then  orders  went  out  for  the  terrible  riches  of 
battle-fields,  and  the  bones  that  whitened  them — 
monuments  of  great  men,  as  the  world  calls  them 
— were  brought  over  to  England,  peaceful  England 
over  whose  Edge  Hill  and  Marstou  Moor  the  deep 
grass  had  grown. 

And  those  bones  anticipated  their  destiny  of  dust, 
and  were  scattered  over  the  meadows  of  Cheshire, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  riches  of  that  country  was 
the  fat  of  land.  Then  some  men  thought  of  the 
strange  steps  in  that  history — of  the  food  that  when 
those  bones  were  knit  together  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
human  structure  caused  their  increase,  and  by  what 
wild  war  of  endurance  and  death  they  came  to  be 
the  source  of  that  which  had  been  their  own  forma- 
tion. Thus  in  the  circle,  the  man  living  and  dead, 
goes  from  participation  in  the  life  above  the  earth 
to  the  scarcely  less  mysterious  life  beneath  the 
earth. 

Profitable  and  Safe. — To  be  bowed  down  under 
a  sense  of  our  infirmities,  is  profitable  to  the  best, 
and  safe  at  seasons  for  all ;  and  whilst  we  may 
look  upon  these  dispensations,  as  some  small  proof 
that  we  are  not  left  without  chastisement  and 
fatherly  correction  ;  they  turn  out  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  to  be  the  forerunners  of  further  di.splays  of 
mercy,  and  wholesome  preparatives  for  usefulness 
and  enlargement.  We  often  mar  the  benefits  that 
are  in  store  for  us,  and  the  intended  eS'ects  of  our 
trials,  by  too  great  eagerness  for  deliverance.- 
John  Barclay. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  Tho  Friend." 

Wherever  a  diminution  takes  place  of  the  reli- 
giously experienced  members  of  a  meeting,  it  must 
naturally  affect  with  sadness,  those  who  are  left,  if 
they  retain  a  love  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness, and  are  properly  sensible  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  work  of  salvation.  The  society  of  simi- 
lar purified  spirits,  has  a  cheering  influence  upon 
each  other.  The  recollection  of  beloved  Friends 
residing  within  convenient  reach,  having  constantly 
in  view  the  glory  of  their  great  Creator,  walking 
by  the  same  rule,  and  minding  the  same  thing,  is 
a  source  of  comfort  and  support,  often  without  any 
outward  channel  of  knowing  one  another's  thoughts. 
There  is  a  communion  in  spirit,  and  a  strength  in 
the  remembrance  that  they  have  the  same  cup  of 
suffering  to  partake  of,  the  same  constant  need  of 
I  keeping  a  single  eye  to  the  Rock  of  defence,  the 
i  same  divine  love  at  times  shed  abroad  in  their 
hearts,  and  access  to  the  same  river  that  makes 
glad  the  city  of  God.  In  these  reflections  there  is 
|l  consolation,  and  the  recollection  that  association 
with  each  other  is  easily  attained  at  any  time,  often 
satisfies  the  mind  without  immediate  intercourse. 
This  is  a  fellowship  which  true  Friends  enjoy,  known 
by  the  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus  in  precious  de- 
grees; but  where  the  number  of  this  character  is 
tew,  and  they  are  necessarily  far  distant,  the 
strength  and  comfort  derived  from  the  countenance 
an(freligious  help  of  such,  must  be  much  withdrawn. 
While  we  mourn  to  see  our  beloved  Society  di- 
minishing in  number  in  any  place,  we  greatly  want 
to  see  those  we  have  in  membership,  more  redeem- 
ed from  the  world,  becoming  more  deeply  inte- 
rested in  their  own  salvation,  more  weighty  in  spi- 
rit, more  expanded  by  experience  in  divine  things, 
and  preparing  to  be  pillars  in  the  church ;  so  that 
they  may  be  fitted  for  judges  and  counsellors, 
,  elders  and  overseers,  and  ministers  of  the  word  of 
life,  as  the  Head  of  the  church  may  see  fit  to  call 
and  anoint  for  the  work  to  which  He  allots  them. 
In  how  many  meetings  is  it  difiicult  to  find  those, 
who  have  been  made  wise  in  the  things  of  the  hea- 
venly kingdom  by  obedience  to  the  Truth,  ready 
to  be  placed  in  the  stations  of  elders  and  overseers 
where  they  are  wanted. 

The  Hicksite  separation  drew  off  many  young 
members,  who,  had  not  that  heresy  divided  and 
scattered  the  Society,  might  have  been  planted  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  flourished  in  the  courts 
of  our  God.  Not  only  have  they  been  scattered, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  not  a  few  have  been  al- 
most irretrievably  poisoned  in  their  principles.  Be- 
fore Elias  Hicks  could  make  a  thorough  inroad  on 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Society,  many  of  the 
substantial  ministers  and  elders  had  been  removed 
by  death.  Emigration  to  the  west  had  also  thinned 
out  the  members  in  some  places,  and  as  the  aged 
and  experienced  ones  died,  the  rising  generation 
were  left  more  exposed  to  his  sophistry,  to  the  love 
of  novelty  and  change,  and  the  desire  to  throw  off 
the  restraints,  maintained  by  the  faithful  adherents 
to  the  christian  principles  and  order,  which  had 
existed  from  the  rise  of  the  Society.  They  then 
wanted  a  government  of  their  own,  with  an  "  un- 
shackled ministry,"  and  liberty  unrestrained  to 
hold  and  advocate  such  opinions  as  they  might 
choose,  and  a  course  of  conduct  that  would  accord 
with  their  inclination,  without  being  subject  to  dis- 
ciplinary restrictions.  This  libertinism  gave  a  great 
shock  to  the  society,  which  had  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  been  almost  universally  bound  to- 
gether in  unity  of  faith,  and  a  general  diffusion  of 
love  and  kindness  towards  one  anotber.  Some 
other  doctrines  were  also  spread,  which  those  who 
stood  upon  the  ancient  ground,  could  not  approve, 
so  that  the  society  was  still  further  divided  ;  while 


a  spiritual  exercise  for  preservation  on  the  immo- 
vable Eock,  was  greatly  lessened  in  many.  Ad- 
verse opinions  on  the  subjects  of  worship,  ministry 
and  prayer,  have  been  latterly  set  afloat,  and  a 
constant  practical  reliance  upon  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  decisions  of  the  cburch,  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  discipline,  have  been, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  much  lost  sight  of,  in  many 
places.  Different  views  of  proposed  measures  have 
been  taken  by  members,  who  profess  the  original 
faith,  which  have  produced  alienation,  and  abated 
the  love  which  ought  to  subsist  among  brethren, 
and  has  become  another  cause  of  weakness  in  the 
society. 

Although  there  are  evidences  that  not  a  few  are 
increasingly  alive  to  all  these  causes  of  difficulty, 
and  are  gathering  more  into  the  quiet  habitation, 
from  the  strife  of  tongues,  being  brought  to  see  that 
all  must  come  back  to  the  only  safe  ground  of  re- 
liance upon  the  Lord  alone,  to  know  Him  to  rule 
and  reign  in  his  church,  and  in  his  people  indivi- 
dually, yet  much  unsettlement  remains.  Self- 
confidence,  the  pride  of  man,  and  a  disregard  of 
the  exercise  and  judgment  of  sound,  experienced 
members,  are  too  much  indulged  by  some,  affect- 
ing their  vision  and  safety,  and  standing  in  the 
way  of  our  restoration  to  peace  and  harmony,  and 
the  right  support  of  our  ancient  testimonies.  Have 
not  the  results  of  divisions  of  meetings  been  sufii- 
ciently  tested  to  show,  that  instead  of  refining  the 
Society,  and  enabling  it  to  uphold  with  more  effect 
the  doctrines  of  Truth,  and  the  fruits  of  a  gospel 
spirit,  every  additional  division  weakens  it,  and 
those  engaged  in  producing  them  ;  and  puts  further 
off  the  probability  of  recovering  its  former  strength, 
and  the  sweet  unity  and  fellowship  it  mostly  en- 
joyed, before  any  attempts,  either  by  Elias  Hicks 
or  any  other,  since  his  death,  were  made,  to  change 
the  compact  of  gospel  principles,  which  held  it  to- 
gether as  an  outward  bond. 

If  the  love  of  the  world,  its  maxims  and  honours 
have  blinded  its  members,  so  as  to  disable  them 
from  seeing  the  heavenly  excellency  of  the  Truth, 
and  of  walking  in  the  pathway  of  holiness,  and 
prepared  them  to  adopt  strange  views,  it  is  plain, 
that  before  the  Society  is  restored,  the  causes  of 
our  degeneracy  must  be  removed,  and  the  mem- 
bers individually  must  come  back  to  the  true  faith 
and  foundation  ;  not  in  opinion  only,  but  in  bring- 
ing forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  fulfilling  the 
great  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength ; 
and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;" 
which  can  only  be  done  through  obedience  to  the 
manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  and 
the  offers  of  saving  help  from  it  to  the  soul.  When 
all  are  brought  and  abide  here,  the  doctrines  which 
the  Lord  opened  to  Friends  in  the  beginning,  will 
be  made  plain,  and  accepted,  and  defended,  and 
lived  up  to,  in  the  love  of  Christ  and  by  the  obe- 
dience of  faith.  Then  the  same  christian  unity 
and  love  will  be  restored  amongst  us  universally ; 
the  healing  waters  will  close  up  the  wounds  which 
the  world  and  the  devices  of  Satan,  and  the  de- 
ceivableness  of  unrighteousness,  operating  thrqugh 
pretended  reformers  of  faith  and  practice,  have 
effected  upon  us. 

No  contrivances  of  man  whatever,  will  restore 
health  and  brotherly  union  to  the  diseased  body. 
He  who  brought  us  together  out  of  various  denom- 
inations, can  alone  do  it  by  the  working  of  his 
mighty  power;  as  the  prophet  saw  in  the  vision  of 
the  dry  bones,  representing  the  condition  of  the 
house  of  Israel ;  when  "  the  bones  came  together, 
bone  to  his  bone,  and  the  sinews  and  the  flesh  came 
upon  them,  the  skin  covered  them  above  ;  and  as 


he  prophesied,  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they 
lived,  and  stood  up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding 
great  army."  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  Society 
renewed  and  re-established  in  its  former  vigour 
and  beauty,  must  come  to  the  light  of  Christ,  wait 
upon  the  Lord  to  show  them  their  condition,  whe- 
ther they  have  forsaken  the  Fountain  of  living 
waters,  and  have  hewn  to  themselves  broken  cis- 
terns that  can  hold  no  water :  whether  they  have 
been  attempting  to  steady  the  ark,  or  to  defend  the 
Truth  in  their  own  wills  and  strength ;  or  whether 
they  have  been  despising  the  just  conclusions  of  the 
body,  and  the  men-servants  and  maid-servants  who 
have  patiently  borne  suffering  for  their  Lord  and 
his  cause,  in  conscientiously  adhering  to  all  our 
religious  principles.  All  that  have  departed  from 
a  humble  abiding  in  Christ,  not  taking  up  the 
cross,  even  to  what  worldly  wise  men  esteem  little 
things,  and  denying  self,  must  renounce  their  own 
will  and  imaginary  wisdom,  and  by  the  transform- 
ing power  of  Divine  grace,  be  changed  into  the 
state  of  a  little  child  ;  led  about  by  the  hand  of 
the  Shepherd,  and  taught  and  fed  and  defended  by 
Him,  that  they  may  grow  to  the  stature  of  a  per- 
fect man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

We  believe  there  are  spread  through  all  parts 
of  our  religious  Society,  living  members,  many  of 
whom  are  plunged  at  times  into  great  distress  for 
the  degeneracy  of  their  people ;  and  the  Lord  is 
enabling  them  to  put  up  their  prayers  to  Him  for 
themselves  and  their  brethren.  And  we  trust  that 
He  has,  in  his  mercy,  begun  once  more  to  preach 
good  tidings  to  the  meek,  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive,  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound.  He 
will  comfort  all  that  mourn,  give  beauty  for  ashes, 
the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  In  his  time, 
these  shall  build  the  old  wastes,  they  shall  raise  up 
the  former  desolations ;  and  strangers  shall  be 
brought  in  to  feed  the  flocks,  and  the  sons  of  the 
alien  shall  be  ploughmen  and  vine-dressers. 

Apple-  Tree  Roots. — Farmers  ought  to  know 
more  of  the  spread  of  apple  tree  roots.  We  some- 
times hear  people  say  that  these  roots  spread  out  as 
far  as  the  limbs.  Therefore,  when  they  set  a  tree, 
they  dig  around  it,  and  cultivate  the  soil  as  far 
from  the  trunk  as  the  roots  are  supposed  to  extend. 
We  have  heard  old  farmers  assert  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  roots  of  the  apple-tree  extend  out  as 
far  from  the  trunk  as  do  the  limbs  of  the  tree.  This 
is  admitting  a  great  deal,  for  many  farmers  goon 
the  supposition  that  the  roots  are  not  half  as  long 
as  the  branches;  therefore  they  dig  a  small  hole  in 
a  grass  field,  as  large  as  a  wash-tub,  and  expect  a 
tree  to  thrive  and  make  limbs,  when  the  roots  have 
no  chance  to  extend  and  obtain  nourishment  from 
the  soil.  We  find  in  our  own  orchard,  set  out  but 
seven  years  ago,  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  now 
extend  from  tree  to  tree,  twenty-five  feet  apart. 
The  ground  has  been  tilled  ever  since  the  trees 
were  set;  therefore,  the  roots  have  not  been  obliged 
to  contend  with  the  green  sward.  It  is  folly  to 
set  trees  of  any  kind  in  sward  land.  Digging 
around  the  trees  a  few  feet  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose. When  you  set  a  tree,  let  the  roots  have 
a  chance  to  spread,  or  you  lose  your  labour. — • 
Ploughman. 

It  is  not  right  to  judge  of  another  by  thine  own 
pattern.  Art  thou  a  warm  and  active  christian  ? 
condemn  not  him  whose  endowments  may  be  more 
placid  and  contemplative  than  thine.  He  who 
now  creeps  as  a  snail,  in  humble  silence,  may  by 
one  lift  of  divine  power,  be  raised  higher  than 
thou  art,    *'  Many  that  arc  first,  shall  be  last." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  Poisonous  Winds  of  India. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of  London, 
a  paper  was  read  on  dust  storms  and  dust  columDs, 
and  the  simoon,  or  poisonous  winds  of  India,  by 
H.  Cook,  M.  D.  The  author  remarked  that  there 
are  certain  days  in  which,  however  hard  and  vio- 
lent the  wind  may  blow,  little  or  no  dust  accom- 
panies it ;  while  at  other  times  every  little  puff  of 
air  or  current  of  wind  raises  up  and  carries  with  it 
clouds  of  dust,  and  at  these  times  the  individual 
particles  of  sand  appear  to  be  in  such  an  electrified 
condition  that  they  are  ever  ready  to  repel  each 
other,  and  are  consequently  disturbed  from  their 
position,  and  carried  up  into  the  air  with  the  slight- 
est current.  To  so  great  an  extent  does  this  some- 
times exist,  that  the  atmosphere  is  positively  filled 
with  dust,  and  when  accompanied  by  a  strong 
wind  nothing  is  visible  at  a  few  yards,  and  the  sun 
at  noon-day  is  obscured.  This  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  is  evidently  accumulative,  it  increases 
by  degrees  till  the  climax  is  reached,  when,  after  a 
certain  time,  usually  about  twenty-four  hours,  the 
atmosphere  is  cleared,  and  equanimity  is  restored. 

Dust  columns  appear  under  a  similar  condition 
of  electrical  disturbance  or  intensity.  On  calm, 
quiet  days,  when  hardly  a  breath  of  air  is  stirring, 
and  the  sun  pours  down  his  heating  rays  with  full 
force,  little  circular  eddies  are  seen  to  arise  in  the 
atmosphere  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These 
increase  in  force  and  diameter,  till  a  column  is 
formed  of  great  height  and  diameter,  which  usually 
remains  stationary  for  some  time,  and  then  sweeps 
away  across  the  country  at  great  speed,  and  ulti- 
mately, losing  the  velocity  of  its  circular  movement, 
dissolves  and  disappears.  The  author  had  seen 
in  the  valley  of  Mingochav,  which  is  only  a  few 
miles  across,  and  surrounded  by  high  hills,  on  a 
day  when  not  a  breath  of  air  stirred,  twenty  of 
these  columns.  These  seldom  changed  their  places, 
or  but  slowly  moved  across  the  level  tract,  and  they 
never  interfered  with  each  other. 

The  author  then  spoke  of  the  simoon,  that  deadly 
wind,  which  occasionally  visits  the  deserts  of  Cut- 
chee  and  Upper  Scinde,  which  is  sudden  and  sin- 
gularly fatal  in  its  occurrence,  invisible,  intangible, 
and  mysterious.  Its  nature  alike  unknown,  as 
far  as  the  author  is  aware — to  the  wild,  untutored 
inhabitants  of  the  country  which  it  frequents,  as  to 
the  European  man  of  science,  its  effects  only  are 
visible — its  presence  made  manifest  in  the  sudden 
extinction  of  life,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable, 
over  which  its  influence  has  extended.  The  author 
gives  the  results  of  his  information  respecting  the 
simoon  as  follows : 

1.  It  is  sudden  in  its  attack. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  cold  current 
of  air. 

3.  It  occurs  in  the  hot  months — usually  June 
and  July. 

4.  It  takes  place  by  night  as  well  as  day. 

5.  Its  course  is  straight  and  defined. 

C.  Its  passage  leaves  a  narrow  "knife-like"  tract. 

7.  It  burns  up  or  destroys  the  vitality  of  animal 
and  vegetable  existence  in  its  path. 

8.  It  is  attended  by  a  well-marked  sulphurous 
odour. 

9.  It  is  described  as  being  like  the  blast  of  a 
furnace,  and  the  current  of  air  in  which  it  passes 
is  evidently  greatly  heated. 

10.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  dust,  thunder,  or 
lightning. 

1757.  Those  in  affluence  especially  ought  ever 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  none  are  intrusted  with 
riches  that  tiiey  may  indulge  themselves  in  plea- 
sures, or  for  the  gratification  of  luxury,  ambition, 
or  vain  glory,  but  to  do  good  and  to  communicate 


thereof ;  by  which  the  afflictions  of  the  distressed 
will  be  mitigated,  and  even  outward  substance  ren- 
dered a  means  of  laying  up  a  good  foundation 
against  the  time  to  come :  "  For  he  that  hath  pity 
upon  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord,  and  that  which 
he  hath  given,  will  he  pay  him  again." 


Summary  Punishment. — While  Howard  was 
in  the  Dardanelles,  on  his  way  to  Constantinople, 
an  instance  of  this  kind  occurred,  and  it  formed 
one  of  the  topics  of  conversation  for  some  time 
after.  One  day,  the  grand  chamberlain,  the  func- 
tionary charged  with  the  supply  of  bread  to  the 
capital,  received  a  summons  to  attend  the  grand 
vizier ;  and  surrounding  himself  with  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  his  o£Gice,  he  repaired  to  the 
palace  of  the  latter. 

" Why  is  the  bread  so  bad?"  asked  the  great 
Turk,  with  the  laconism  of  his  race. 

"Because  the  harvest  has  been  bad,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

Apparently  satisfied  with  this  answer  the  first 
speaker  continued:  "Why  is  the  weight  so  short  ?" 

On  this  point  the  answer  was  not  so  ready;  in- 
deed, a  good  excuse  was  impossible.  The  minis- 
ter did  not  dare  to  deny  the  fact,  and  tried  the 
policy  of  extenuation. 

"That,"  he  said,  "may  have  happened  in  one  or 
two  instances  out  of  the  immense  number  of  loaves 
required  for  so  large  a  city;  but  care  shall  be  taken 
that  it  does  not  occur  again." 

No  more  was  said.  The  grand  chamberlain, 
dismissed,  left  the  palace  with  his  train,  and  was 
returning  home  in  great  state,  when  an  executioner, 
sent  after  him  from  the  vizier,  overtook  him  in  the 
street,  and  without  a  word  of  parley,  struck  off  his 
head,  in  the  midst  of  his  followers.  For  three 
days  his  body  lay  in  the  public  thoroughfare  where 
it  had  fallen,  to  satisfy  the  people  of  his  death  : 
and  three  light  loaves  were  placed  beside  it,  to  de- 
note the  crime  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  severe 
a  penalty. 

1723.  As  parents  have  a  natural  right  to  ap- 
prove of  and  consent  to  the  marriage  of  their 
children,  so  this  meeting  doth  earnestly  desire  that 
Friends'  children  would  consult  and  advise  with 
their  parents  and  guardians,  in  that  great  and 
weighty  point  so  essential  to  their  happiness  and 
comfort,  before  they  let  out  their  minds,  or  do  en- 
tangle their  affections.  The  too  frequent  examples 
that  have  happened  to  the  contrary,  have  caused 
lamentation  in  honest  parents,  and  great  alBiction 
to  themselves. 


THS  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  3,  1860. 


When  recurring  to  the  beautiful  harmony  and 
christian  zeal  which  characterized  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  in  its  earlier  days,  and  con- 
trasting its  then  flourishing  condition  with  its  pre- 
sent broken  ranks  and  isolated  members,  and  the 
great  lapse,  in  many  places,  from  a  faitiiful  sup- 
port of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  it  is  its  duty 
to  maintain,  it  is  very  natural  for  its  sincere  lovers 
to  feel,  as  though  nothirjg  but  increased  degeneracy 
could  be  anticipated,  as  the  final  result,  liut  there 
are  considerations  which  ought  to  modify  such  a 
conclusion,  and  to  console  the  true  mourner  for  the 
iilHictions  of  his  people  ;  while  they  animate  him  to 
renewed  dedication  in  the  labour  and  sufl'ering 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  good,  designed  to  be 
accomplished  thereby,  by  Him  whose  mercy  is  over 
all  his  works. 


We  think  that  the  history  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, for  some  years  back,  strikingly  illustrates 
two  effects  resulting  from  the  love  of  wealth 
and  the  prevalence  of  a  worldly  spirit  within  its 
borders.  The  first  is  the  benumbing,  paralyzing 
influence  they  have  had  upon  very  many,  who  were 
thereby  rendered  unfit  for,  and  indifferent  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties  that  would  have  been 
rightly  laid  upon  them,  had  they  become  true 
members  of  the  militant  church ;  and  the  other  is 
the  ambition  they  have  finally  awakened  in  the 
hearts  of  many,  claiming  to  be  interested  in  the 
Society's  welfare,  to  make  it  rank  high  among  the 
denominational  churches,  by  an  increase  of  its 
power  through  numbers  and  mental  culture. 

In  proportion  as  the  members  have  approximated 
to  the  world,  in  their  habits  and  associations,  and 
accustomed  themselves  to  draw  their  strength  and 
enjoyment  from  its  turbid  streams,  the  deceiving 
spirit  has  led  them  to  conclude  that  the  ability  of  the 
Society,  and  its  opportunity  to  do  good,  would  be 
consonant  with  the  position  for  respectability  and 
learning  it  could  assume  in  the  world  ;  and  that 
this  is  to  be  attained,  by  the  multiplication  of  means 
for  enlisting  the  members  in  so-called  religious 
activity,  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  labouring  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and 
benevolence.  As  this  delusion  has  gained  ground, 
the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  its  qualifying 
power  in  every  act  of  worship,  and  for  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  has  been  more  or  less 
rejected  or  lost  sight  of,  and  many  of  the  humbling, 
self-denying  testimonies  which  Friends  were  raised 
up  to  maintain,  have  been  lightly  esteemed  or  en- 
tirely disregarded. 

It  is  very  natural  for  us  all  to  desire,  that  the 
religious  Society  to  which  we  belong,  and  to  which 
our  forefathers  have  belonged,  should  stand  high  in 
the  estimation  of  all  men,  and  be  considered  as 
influential  for  good  in  the  world.  But  let  us  not 
forget,  that  a  church  may  be  apparently  strong 
from  the  number  of  its  adherents,  and  the  men  of 
intellect  and  learning,  and  the  men  of  wealth,  it 
may  number  among  its  members ;  and  it  may  be 
largely  engaged  in  building  up  a  system  of  religion 
that  will  enable  it  to  maintain  an  imposing  array 
of  works,  and  so  far  accord  with  the  maxims  and 
fashions  of  the  world,  as  to  make  it  popular  among 
a  class,  that  would  be  christians  without  bearing 
the  daily  cross  ;  so  that  it  may  suppose  itself  to 
be  "  rich  and  increased  with  goods,  and  to  have 
need  of  nothing,"  and  yet,  in  the  sight  of  Him 
who  "walks  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candle- 
sticks," it  may  be  "  wretched  and  miserable,  and 
poor  and  blind  and  naked." 

How  far  this  may  have  been,  or  now  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say ;  but  we  think  it  must  be  granted  by 
all,  that  it  has  not  kept  faithfully  in  the  "  good  old 
way,"  in  which  it  ran  with  alacrity,  when  blessed 
with  the  dew  of  its  youth,  and  its  dependence  for 
strength  and  guidance  was  more  continually  and 
unreservedly  upon  the  secret  revelations  of  the 
will  of  its  Almighty  and  Omniscient  Head  and 
High  Priest.  In  those  days,  it  was  poor,  compara- 
tively illiterate,  despised,  and  without  worldly  polish 
or  influence.  Its  most  zealous  and  highly  gifted 
members,  were  often  shut  up  for  months  and  years 
in  noisome  dungeons  and  prison-houses,  while  their 
families  were  obliged  to  struggle  for  the  bread 
necessary  to  support  life  ;  so  greedy  were  the  ruth- 
less hands  stretched  forth  to  despoil  them.  But 
they  were  an  upright,  a  spiritually-niindod,  a  zeal- 
ous, and  a  humble  people,  living  in  watchfulness 
and  prayer  ;  and  in  their  assemblies  for  divine 
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worship  and  for  transacting  tbe  affairs  of  the 
church,  the  power  and  presence  of  their  great 
Lawgiver  and  King  were  patiently  waited  for,  and 
sensibly  known  and  felt.  Here  was  the  secret  of 
the  great  influence  they  obtained,  notwithstanding 
the  world  heaped  upon  them  persecution  and  con- 
tempt. Keeping  close  to  their  crucified  but  all-con- 
quering Captain,  and  bearing  his  cross  daily.  He 
made  them  "the  light  of  the  world;"  and  as  a 
city  set  upon  a  hill,  that  could  not  be  hid. 

B'it  how  is  the  gold  become  dim  1  how  is  the 
most  fine  gold  changed  ! 

However,  many  may  seem  disposed  to  doubt  or  to 
deny  it,  or  may  glory  in  the  cunning  workmanship 
of  their  own  hands  as  the  means  of  restoration, 
there  is  but  one  way,  by  which  the  Society  can  be 
brought  back  to  its  original  standing  and  har- 
mony ;  and  that  is  "  not  by  might  or  by  power, 
but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  All 
other  means,  however  specious  their  appearance  to 
the  eye  of  human  wisdom,  and  however  plausible 
the  reasoning,  by  which  they  may  be  recommended 
as  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  or 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  members  or  meetings, 
will  no  more  bring  us  back  to  original  purity,  and 
genuine  religious  exercise  and  authority,  than  the 
waters  of  Damascus  would  have  washed  away  the 
leprosy  of  Naaman,  and  restored  his  flesh  like 
unto  that  of  a  little  child. 

May  not  then  the  present  divided  condition  of 
the  Society,  if  allowed  to  have  its  proper  effect 
upon  the  members  who  are  really  attached  to  its 
doctrines  and  testimonies,  in  turning  them  to  the 
Lord,  help  in  bringing  it  back  to  a  state  of  more 
fervent  piety  and  religious  watchfulness,  more 
godly  zeal,  and  a  more  practical  adherence  to  its 
cardinal  doctrine  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
direction,  the  authority  and  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  salvation  of 
the  soul,  and  the  performance  of  all  religious  acts  ? 
It  certainly  may  ;  and  will,  if  it  humbles  our  pride, 
destroys  our  self-reliance,  drives  us  to  where  ac- 
ceptable prayer  is  wont  to  be  made,  and  helps  us 
to  be  watchful  over  our  own  spirits. 

Especially  should  it  make  the  members  of  Ohio 
and  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings  mindful  of  their 
responsibilities,  in  these  respects,  to  themselves,  to 
the  whole  church,  and  to  its  adorable  Head.  Those 
meetings  occupy  a  peculiar  and,  in  some  respects, 
a  trying  position.  Doubtless  their  members  would 
rejoice,  if  it  were  rightly  changed.  But  the  train 
of  events  which  has  resulted  in  this  position,  inter- 
rupting epistolary  correspondence,  had  not  its 
origin  with  them ;  nor  can  they  be  justly  charged 
with  any  compromise  of  the  doctrines,  or  departure 
from  the  discipline  of  the  Society.  Believing  that 
its  faith  and  its  principles  of  church  government 
have  been  violated,  and  their  existence  endangered, 
they  have  frankly  said  so,  and  pointed  out  where 
the  violations  existed,  and  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences necessarily  resulting  therefrom  ;  informing 
their  brethren  why  they  felt  it  laid  upon  them  to 
testify  against  these  manifest  and  hurtful  innova- 
tions, and  to  do  what  they  could  to  preserve  their 
own  members,  and  if  possible,  the  whole  Society, 
from  the  devastating  consequences  their  unrebuked 
toleration  must  inevitably  produce.  But,  unhap- 
pily, the  ear  was  not  open  in  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ing-!,  to  hear  their  warning  voice,  or  to  listen  to 
their  pleadings  to  look  upon  this  important  and 
deeply  affecting  subject  in  the  light  in  which  it 
presented  itself  to  them,  and,  as  brethren  of  the 
same  household  of  faith,  to  unite  in  probing  the 
cause  of  disunity  and  division  to  the  bottoui,  and 
havinc'  that  which  let  and  hindered,  removed  out 
of  the  way.  On  the  contrary,  these  two  meetings 
were  treated  as  factious,  and  as  troublers  of  the 


church ;  their  motives  and  objects  were  misrepre- 
sented by  many,  misunderstood,  and  resented,  as 
though  they  aimed  at  something  else  than  what 
they  declared  to  be  their  sole  object,  the  defence 
and  support  of  the  Truth. 

Much  unmerited  reproach  might  have  been 
spared,  much  crimination  and  obloquy — from 
abroad  and  at  home — escaped,  could  these  two 
meetings  have  laid  aside  their  scruples  and  con- 
victions, and  quietly  acquiesced  in  treating  with 
indifference,  for  the  future,  this  painful  subject ; 
which,  for  years,  had  clothed  the  minds  of  their 
most  dovoted,  and  most  deeply  experienced  mem- 
bers with  distress  and  anxious  concern,  under  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  best  interests  of  the  So- 
ciety they  dearly  loved,  were  directly  involved  in 
its  clear  exposition  and  right  settlement.  But  this 
immunity  from  the  trials  these  meetings  have  long 
had,  and  now  have  to  bear,  must  have  been  pur- 
chased by  a  sacrifice  of  principle ;  a  conscious  and 
wilful  departure  from  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
path  of  known  duty  ;  and  surely  no  true  Friend, 
no  worthy  representative  of  those  noble  Quakers 
who  counted  bars  and  bolts  as  jewels,  rather  than 
violate  their  consciences,  but  would  feel  that  all 
the  difficulties  and  privations  that  may  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  their  faithfulness  to  what  they  believe 
to  be  right,  are  as  nothing  compared  with  paying 
such  a  price. 

The  course,  then,  taken  by  these  two  meetings 
being  in  maintenance  or  defence  of  principles,  which 
all  true  Friends  believe  to  be  of  vital  importance 
to  the  well-being,  and  even  the  existence  of  our 
religious  Society,  nothing  ought  to  be  done  by  them 
that  will  compromise  those  principles,  or  derogate 
from  their  continued  consistent  support  as  heretofore. 
We  know  there  are  not  a  few  of  the  members  of 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  who  have  entire  unity  with 
that  course ;  and  who  confidently  trust  that  by 
these  meetings  faithfully  maintaining  the  position 
assigned  them,  they  may  be  instrumental  in  stay- 
ing the  tide  of  change  and  defection  that  is  so 
fearfully  undermining  the  original  character  and 
religious  standing  of  the  society,  and  in  finally  unit- 
ing all  its  consistent  members  in  the  support  of  its 
faith  and  discipline.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
what  may  be  said  in  derogation  of  the  motives  that 
prompted  the  good  men  and  women,  who  first 
pointed  out  the  cause  for,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  enabling  these  meetings  to  bear  their  testi- 
mony against  the  spread  of  unsound  sentiments, 
and  a  course  in  violation  of  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  our  church  government.  Most  of  them 
are  now  garhered  to  their  everlasting  reward  :  the 
unjust  accusations  of  being  influenced  by  ignoranfe, 
by  envy,  by  jealousy,  or  by  self-righteousness,  can 
do  them  no  harm;  nor  should  they  influence  those 
who  are  striving  to  walk  in  their  footsteps.  Time 
has  established  the  correctness  of  the  judgment 
first  come  to  upon  the  subjects  referred  to ;  and  the 
course  of  events  within  the  society  at  the  present 
day,  is  strikingly  illustrating  the  clearness  of  spi- 
ritual vision  and  the  nice  discernment,  which,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  divine  wisdom,  dictated  that 
judgment.  Witness  the  authorized  abandonment 
of  plainness  in  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel ;  the 
open  admission  of  mixed  marriages ;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  music  ;  the  free  mingling  of  members  with 
others  of  difl'erent  religious  persuasions  in  Bible 
readings  and  expositions;  the  unrebuked  attend- 
ance, in  many  places,  of  members  who  take  part  in 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  society,  at  meetings  for 
stated  prayer ;  and  other  departures  which  we  need 
not  name,  and  which,  alas  !  have  become  so  fami- 
liar, as  to  excite  little  attention  among  many  of  the 
members ;  and  beside  these,  the  separations  and 
divisions  that  have  sprung  from  the  same  root. 


The  contemplation  of  these  departures,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  system,  which  initiated  and  sanc- 
tions them,  is  saddening  and  discouraging.  But 
if  this,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  position  they  occupy,  by  humbling  the  members 
who  have  openly  taken  a  stand  against  error,  bring 
them  under  a  proper  sense  of  their  own  weakness 
and  unworthiness,  and  their  entire  insufiSciency  of 
themselves  to  contend  with  the  diflaculties,  and  to 
extricate  the  church  from  its  lapsed  condition,  so 
that  they,  individually,  and  the  Yearly  Meetings 
to  which  they  belong,  shall  be  led  to  apply,  in  liv- 
ing faith,  to  the  only  and  all-suf5cient  Source  of 
help;  and  under  the  ability  and  authority  thus- 
afforded  them,  to  labour  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
these  innovations  within  their  own  borders;  their 
having  been  set  apart  by  the  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, and  epistolary  intercourse  suspended,  may 
have  been  a  real  benefit  to  them,  and  may  finally 
result  in  good  to  the  whole  body. 

The  brethren  of  Joseph  took  offence  at  him,  be- 
cause he  narrated  to  them  a  true  vision ;  they 
called  him  a  dreamer,  and  consigned  him  to  a  pit; 
but  his  rejection  and  humiliation  did  not  prevent 
Him  who  saw  his  sufferings  and  knew  his  integrity, 
from  employing  him  in  bringing  about  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  making  him  the  instrument  to  save  thoie 
who  conspired  against  him,  with  their  families, 
from  perishing  in  the  time  of  famine.  Let  then 
each  member,  according  to  his  and  her  measure, 
seek  to  be  clothed  with  that  meekness  and  patience, 
which  will  enable  them  to  bear  the  labour  and  pri- 
vations of  the  prison-house ;  without  seeking  to 
deliver  themselves  in  their  own  time,  and  by  their 
own  contrivance.  Wait  with  resignation  for  the 
summons  of  the  king;  striving,  in  the  meantime, 
to  maintain  a  constant  watch  lest  they  give  way  to 
temptation  to  swerve  from  purity  and  uprightness; 
or  to  let  the  testimony  of  Truth  fall  from  their  hands 
by  a  tacit  compliance  with  that  they  have  openly 
condemned  ;  or  by  gradually  sliding  into  a  prac- 
tical disregard  of  the  same  testimonies  which  some 
other  Yearly  Meetings  appear,  by  their  decisions, 
to  have  virtually  set  aside. 

It  is  thus  that  we  can  readily  understand  how 
a  great  good  may  be  finally  educed  from  the 
present  broken  ranks  of  the  society,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  those  two  meetings,  which  are  supposed  by 
their  fellow  members  to  have  been  unnecessarily 
sensitive  and  alarmed  about  the  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  society.  But  we  are  equally  con- 
vinced that  no  good  can  arise  from  Friends  allow- 
ing their  minds  to  become  soured  towards,  or 
estranged  from  those  of  their  brethren,  who,  they 
are  sincerely  persuaded,  have,  in  this  dark  and 
cloudy  day,  withdrawn  from  a  consistent  support 
of  some  of  our  important  doctrines  and  testimonies. 
They  may  feel  it  a  close  trial  to  suffer  by  the  hands 
of  their  fellow  members,  for  what  they  believe  to  be 
the  truth,  and  for  conscience'  sake ;  but  shall  they 
allow  feelings  of  estrangement  and  dislike  to  take 
the  place  of  former  love  and  fellowship,  so  that 
they  shall  gradually  become  entirely  forgetful  of 
the  numerous  points  and  interests,  both  as  to 
doctrines  and  discipline,  upon  which  they  still 
agree  ?     We  trust  not. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  within  every  Yearly 
Meeting  in  the  society,  there  are  yet  preserved 
those  who  are  sincerely  attached  to  its  original 
principles  and  testimonies;  and  who,  like  them- 
selves, are  longing  for  a  brighter  day,  when  these 
principles  and  testimonies  shall  be  more  faithfully 
supported  by  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Friends. 
Should  we  become  entirely  alienated  from  our 
brethren  of  those  meetings,  we  shall  mar  our  own 
peace  and  religious  standing,  and  greatly  injure 
the  cause  wc  profess  to  espouse.    Bather  let  us  act 
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in  accordance  with  that  Spirit  which  prompted  the 
apostle  to  declare  to  his  brethren,  "  My  heart's  de- 
sire and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they 
might  be  saved.  For  I  bear  them  record  that  they 
have  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to  know- 
ledge." Thus  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  among  ourselves, 
and  not  faltering  in  rightly  contending  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  we  may  "  stand 
fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind,  striving  together 
for  the  faith  of  the  gospel and  patiently  wait  and 
quietly  hope  for  the  coming  of  the  day  to  our  poor, 
chastened  Society,  when — her  wounds  being  healed 
and  unfeigned  love  restored — the  command  will  go 
forth,  "Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee." 


The  following  notice  has  been  handed  to  us  for 
insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  and  at  the  same  time 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  peruse  a  letter  from 
a  Friend  in  Indiana,  who  speaks  from  personal 
knowledge,  confirming  the  truth  of  the  accounts 
published  in  the  newspapers,  of  the  starving  and 
suffering  condition  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  section  of  Kansas.  In  those  settle- 
ments where  there  is  food  enough  for  those  ordi- 
narily residing  in  them,  famine  threatens  them  in 
consequence  of  the  influx  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren from  less  favoured  portions  of  the  country. 
There  appears  to  have  been  an  almost  entire  fail- 
ure of  crops,  owing  to  the  long  continued  drought, 
and  the  pasture  having  been  destroyed,  the  cattle 
are  dying  in  large  numbers.  There  are  members 
of  our  religious  Society  residing  in  the  territory, 
who,  in  common  with  their  fellow  settlers,  are  likely 
to  suffer  severely.  We  commend  the  subject  to  the 
attention  and  liberality  of  our  readers. 

As  Friends  are  no  doubt  aware,  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  suffering  in  Kansas,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
drought  which  desolated  so  large  a  portion  of  that  ter- 
ritorj',  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  proposed  to 
send  to  a  responsible  Friend  there,  some  supplies  of 
clothing,  &c.,  which  he  will  distribute  principally  among 
members  of  our  religious  Society.  Any  donations  of 
clothing  or  money  sent  to  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  112  Ches- 
nut  street,  Philadelphia,  or  to  Elliston  P.  MoRiiis,  Ger- 
mantown,  will  be  forwarded  as  above  stated. 

Tenth  mo.  29th,  1860. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EouoPB. — News  from  England  to  the  17th  ult. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active,  with  an  ad- 
vance of  1-1  Grf.  a  ^d.  per  pound.  The  Manchester  trade 
report  states,  that  the  market  for  yarns  had  an  improv- 
ing tendency,  while  that  for  cotton  cloths  was  steady. 
American  flour  was  quoted  at  from  28s.  to  30s.  6d.  ;  red 
Western  wheat,  lis.  6d.  a  12s.  Qd.  per  cental;  white 
Southern,  14s. ;  yellow  corn,  36s.  6^  a  37s. ;  white,  39s. 
a  41s. 

The  Sardinian  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  voted  to  an- 
nex Southern  Italy  to  Piedmont,  the  vote  being  nearly 
unanimous.  Cavour  urged  the  matter  in  a  strong  ^^peech, 
in  which  he  declared  that  Rotne  is  to  be  the  capital  of 
United  Italy,  which,  he  hoped,  would  eventually  include 
Venetia  also. 

The  Russian  and  Prussian  ambassadors  have  present- 
ed forn)al  protests  against  the  Sardinian  invasion  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  "  The  Russian  ambassador  at  Turin, 
it  is  said,  will  demand  his  passports,  if  no  attention  is 
j)aid  to  the  protest.  The  great  Powers,  except  England, 
had  signified  to  the  Turin  Cabinet  the  non-recognition 
of  Ihe  blockade  of  Gacta.  Victor  Emmanuel  was  to  en- 
ter Naples  on  the  17th.  He  had  already  entered  the 
Neapolitan  town  of  Guilnnnove,  amid  the  enthusiastic 
cries  of  the  populace. 

The  King  of  xVaples  has  a  large  and  well  disciplined 
army,  which  remains  faithful  to  his  cause.  He  com- 
manded in  person  at  the  battle  of  Volturno,  exhibiting 
great  and  unexpected  braver^-.  The  engagement  was  a 
sanguinary  one,  several  thousand  men  being  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides.  The  King's  troops  at  first  over- 
powered the  revolutionists,  but  were  finally  driven  hack 
to  Capiia.  The  I'aris  I'atrie  states  the  loss  of  Garibaldi's 


army  in  this  engagement  to  have  been  4500  men,  while 
that  of  the  Royalists  was  not  so  great. 

France  is  stated  to  have  supplied  Sardinia  with  50,- 
000  muskets,  and  eleven  millions  of  percussion  caps. 

The  monthly  returns  of  the  Bank  of  France  show  a 
decrease  in  the  cash  on  hand  of  ninety-one  million 
francs,  and  an  increase  in  the  bills  discounted  of  nearly 
twenty-nine  millions. 

A  vote  on  the  question  of  annexation  to  Sardinia  was 
to  be  taken  in  Sicily  on  the  2 1st  ult. 

The  Roman  Journal  announces  that  the  sum  contri- 
buted by  the  faithful  in  aid  of  the  Holy  See,  was  1,600,- 
000  crowns,  and  that  it  had  all  been  expended. 

The  continued  preparations  for  war  by  the  Austrian 
government  had  given  rise  to  a  report  that  a  forward 
movement  was  in  contemplation. 

The  London  Globe  asserts  that  Austria's  preparations 
were  caused  by  the  threats  of  Garibaldi,  and  that  she 
has  no  aggressive  intentions. 

Advices  from  China  state,  that  the  allied  troops  had 
reached  the  Peiho,  and  established  camps  at  Pehtang. 
They  found  the  northern  and  southern  forts  evacuated, 
and  attacked  the  Tartar  camp,  when  the  Chinese  fled  in 
disorder. 

At  the  departure  of  the  mail,  the  allies  were  opposite 
the  Taku  forts,  where  the  Chinese  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  resistance.  The  forts  were  to  be  attacked  on 
the  15th  of  Eighth  month. 

Shanghai  was  attacked  by  the  rebels  on  the  18th  of 
Eighth  month.    The  rebels  were  repulsed. 

United  States. — The  Kansas  Land  Sales. — Notwith- 
standing the  urgent  solicitations  for  the  postponement 
of  the  Kansas  land  sales,  in  consequence  of  the  present 
distress  in  that  territory,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  not  regarded  it  as  proper,  under  the  existing  laws,  to 
recommend  the  President  to  allow  the  sales  to  be  post- 
poned. 

0/h'o.— The  population  of  this  State  by  the  late  census, 
is  said  to  be  2,555,982.  The  increase  since  1850  has 
been  nearly  600,000. 

Delaware. — According  to  the  census  returns,  this  State 
has  a  population  of  1 10,542  free  persons,  and  1805  slaves 
— in  all,  112,347  inhabitants.  There  are  in  the  State 
19,257  dwellings,  6,666  farms  and  615  slave  owners. 
The  increase  in  the  population  since  1850  is  19,815.  The 
number  of  slaves  has  decreased  485. 

JVew  York. — Mortality  last  week,  390. 

Philadelphia.— Uovt&Uty  last  week,  228.  The  new  tur- 
bine water  wheels,  now  being  constructed  in  this  city,  for 
the  extension  of  the  waterworks  at  Fairmount,  will  be  the 
largest  ever  made  in  this  country,  each  of  them  being 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  two  feet  more  than  the  one  now  in 
use  at  Fairmount.  It  is  calculated  that  the  three  new 
wheels  will  force  as  much  water  into  the  reservoir  as 
the  eight  breast  wheels  and  the  turbine,  just  doubliug 
the  capacity  of  the  works. 

The  Markets. — -The  foUowinsr  were  the  quotations  on 
the  29th  ult.  New  Fori— Sales  of  190,500  bushels  of 
wheat,  at  $1.75  for  white  Michigan;  $1.44  a  $1.48,  f\iir 
to  good  white  Ohio  ;  $1.32  a  $.134  for  red  Western  and 
State;  oats,  38  cts.  a  39  cts. ;  yellow  corn,  72  cts.  a  73 
cts. ;  mixed,  68  cts.  a  69  cts.  Philadelphia — Red  wheat, 
$1.32  a  $1.33;  white,  $1.40  a  $1.50;  yellow  corn,  72 
cts.  a  73  cts. ;  oats,  35  cts.  a  36  cts.  For  some  time  past, 
the  market  for  beef  cattle  has  been  well  supplied,  and 
prices  have  had  a  downward  tendency.  Such  has  been  the 
case  the  past  week,  the  supply  being  bej'ond  the  demand. 
The  offerings  this  week  amounted  to  2603  head  of  fat 
and  stoidv  cattle,  and  the  former  sold  at  from  $7.50  to 
$8  25  per  100  lbs.  net,  that  is  45  Uis.  off  every  100  which 
the  beef  may  weigh  upon  the  hoof.  This  is  a  decline  of 
about  25  cents  on  the  100  lbs.  for  the  best  stock.  The 
stock  cattle  which  are  mostly  bought  for  gVazing  farms 
in  New  Jersey,  sold  at  from  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  100  lbs. 
live  weight.  Balliinore — Red  wheat,  $1.25  a  $1.37; 
white,  $1.45  a  $1.65  ;  yellow  corn,  66  cts.  a  68  cts.; 
white,  71  cts.  a  73  cts. 

Slarcs  Emancipated. — The  Paris  (Ky.)  Citizen  saj's — 
Noah  Spear  left  here  the  other  day  for  Xenia,  Ohio, 
taking  with  him  a  family  of  valuable  negroes,  consisting 
of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  whom  he  has  eman- 
cipated and  handsomely  provided  for.  He  purchased 
them  an  excellent  farm,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  fifty  dollars 
an  acre,  gave  them  a  wagon  and  pair  of  mules,  a  hirge 
quantity  of  jirovisions,  &c.  This  is  the  second  lot  of 
negroes,  N.  Spear  has  taken  to  the  same  place. 

Miscrllaneous. — The  Population  of  Spain. — A  late  enu- 
meration shows  that  Spain  has  15,401,000  inhabitants 
The  four  largest  cities  are  Madrid  with  281,170  inhabit- 
ants, Barcelona  with  183,787,  Seville  with  1  12,529,  and 
Valencia  with  106,435. 

Xew.ipapers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. — 
There  are  at  present  411  journals  published  in  England  ; 


22  in  Wales  ;  121  in  Scotland  ;  123  in  Ireland  ;  and  11 
in  the  Channel  Islands.  There  are  thus  in  the  whole 
United  Kingdom,  688;  while  in  the  State  of  New  York 
alone,  there  were  in  1858,  613.  Pennsylvania  had  418  ; 
Ohio,  393  ;  Massachusetts,  225  ;  Illinois,  221  ;  Virginia, 
138  ;  Missouri,  103,  and  the  remaining  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, 1643. 

News  from  the  Hayes  Arctic  Expedition. — The  United 
States  vice-consul  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  furnishes 
the  gratifying  intelligence  that  an  "  otEcial"  package 
from  Dr.  Hayes,  commander  of  the  Arctic  expedition, 
had  been  received  by  one  of  the  Royal  Greenland  Com- 
pany's vessels  from  Upernavik.  This  assures  the  friends 
of  the  expedition  of  the  prompt  arrival  of  Dr.  Hayes  at 
the  port  nearest  the  field  of  his  labour. 

Superiority  of  American  Ships. — The  clipper  ship  Light- 
ning, built  by  Donald  M'Kay,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Bain's 
line  between  Liverpool  and  Australia,  has  beaten  every 
ship  on  that  route.  In  14  voyages  out  ant^-  back,  her 
average  time  was  only  77  days,  the  shortest  passage  be- 
ing 63J  days,  the  longest  88  days.  The  American  built 
ship  Red  Jacket  is  also  very  fast,  and  is  in  the  same 
line.  In  17  voyages  her  average  time,  out  and  back, 
was  only  80  days. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Thomas  Lee,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.34;  from 
J.  Huestis,  agt.,  O.,  for  Burwell  Peebles,  $2,  vol.  34; 
from  Geo.  M.  Eddy,  agt.,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  34,  and  for  Benj. 
Tucker  and  Saml.  Tucker,  $2  each,  vol.  34. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  "  Female  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,"  will 
be  held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  112  N.  Seventh 
street,  on  Seventh-day,  Eleventh  month  3d,  at  half  past 
three  o'clock.  Julianna  Ranuolph,  Clerk. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  session  of  the  school  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  5th  of  the  Eleventh  month.  Pupils  will 
be  conveyed  from  the  city  to  the  Street  Road  station  on 
the  new  Philadelphia  and  West  Chester  railroad,  where 
conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to  the 
school,  on  the  arrival  of  the  7.45,  10,  and  2.30  trains  on 
Second-day,  the  5th,  and  Third-day,  the  6th.  The  pas- 
senger depot  is  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Market 
streets.  West  Philadelphia.  The  Market  street  passen- 
ger railroad  cars  pass  the  depot.  Baggage  may  be  sent 
to  the  depot,  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Market  streets,  or 
to  the  passenger  depot.  West  Philadelphia.  If  sent  to 
the  depot  at  Eighteenth  and  Market  streets,  it  should  be 
there  an  hour  before  the  departure  of  the  trains.  Tickets 
will  be  furnished  by  the  ticket  agent  at  the  depot,  to 
such  pupils  as  have  been  regularly  entered,  which  with 
the  stage  fare  from  the  station,  will  be  charged  to  the 
pupil  at  the  school. 

The  stage  will  connect  with  the  early  morning  train 
from  the  city  daily,  (except  First-day,)  and  also  with  the 
1.45  train  to  the  city,  if  there  are  passengers. 

Small  packages  for  the  pupils  and  others  left  at 
Friends'  bookstore.  No.  304  Arch  street,  before  twelve 
o'clock  on  Sixth-days,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  school. 
Letters  are  to  be  forwarded  through  the  post-office, 
directed  to  West-town  Boardiug-School,  Street  Road 
P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Tenth  mo.  23d,  1860. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Rc;uling  in  the  Boys 
department  of  this  Institution.    Apply  to 
Samuel  IIillks,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Emlk.v,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Alfred  Cope,  Germantowu,  Pa. 
Sixth  mo.  6th,  ISGO. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor  in 
the  Boys'  department  of  ihis  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  Con- 
cord, Pa.  ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.  ;  James 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philad. 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


Died,  on  Fourth-day,  the  24th  inst,,  Mary  N.  Smith, 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  her  age,  widow  of  the 
late  Stephen  W.  Smith,  of  this  city. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bunk. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Henry  H  all. 

(Continued  from  page  66.) 

In  the  year  1786,  be  commenced  recording  some 
rof  the  deep  exercises  and  conflicts  of  spirit  he 
passed  through."  His  religion  was  not  of  that 
asy,  superficial  character,  which  is  without  tribu- 
itions,  in  which  the  will  of  man  has  as  much 
agency  as  the  Divine  will,  and  the  daily  bearing 
n  the  cross  and  the  warfare  against  sin  in  every 
hape,  are  shunned.  The  natural  mind  may  be 
ery  active  in  such  a  religion,  find  very  little  in  it 
diverse  to  its  inclinations,  and  go  on  in  it  smoothly 
ud  even  with  pleasure ;  but  all  the  while  "  the 
trong  men  armed  may  keep  the  house  and  his 
oods,  be  at  peace."  Such  was  not  the  religion  of 
Icnry  Hull.  Many  were  his  struggle?,  and  deep 
fud  sore  the  proviugs  of  his  faith  ;  yet  they  tended 

0  purify  and  to  establish  on  the  immoveable  Rock, 
rhile  the  humility,  and  cheerful  gravity  with  which 
hey  clothed  his  spirit,  formed  one  of  its  loveliest 
;nd  most  attractive  ornaments. 

We  shall  give  a  few  extracts  from  his  diary,  viz: 
«'  1786,  Third  month  16th.  This  day  I  have  en- 
ered  my  twenty-second  year.  I  have  not  been 
luly  sensible  of  the  favours  of  the  Lord  to  me,  and 
it  times  a  fear  fills  njy  mind,  that  if  he  should  cut 
he  thread  of  my  life,  and  nuuiber  me  with  the 
iilent  dead,  I  should  not  be  admitted  among  the 
(leased.  Great  indeed  are  my  trials,  but  my  faith 
|8  renewed,  that  the  grace  of  God  is  sufficient  for 
he.  May  I  love  the  Lord  more,  and  be  thankful 
tor  the  least  of  all  his  manifuld  favours. 

1  "17th.  At  our  Monthly  Meeting,  the  advice 
;iven  by  a  minicStering  Friend  to  those  under  trial, 
»as,  that  they  should  patiently  wait  and  quietly 
lope.  0  that  I  may  be  one  of  the  number  of 
hose  who  do  so." 

"  19th.  During  the  forepart  of  the  meeting  this 
Dorning,  I  sat  destitute  ot  good.  Fears  arose  in 
ny  mind  that  a  Friend  spoke  too  harshly  to  the 
^outh.  There  needs  a  care  that  they  are  not  driven 
rom  our  meeting.s  by  needless  severity.  The  lat- 
er part  of  the  meeting  proved  a  heavenly  and 
)lesscd  season  to  me,  several  Friends  being  en- 
gaged to  speak  in  a  manner  which  relieved  my 
)0or  soul ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

"  24th.  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  engaged  in 
.coking  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  although  I  trust 
lot  altogether  unmindful  of  his  favouns.  0,  Lord 
iod  Almighty,  be  pleased  to  pity  and  not  to  cast 


me  o£F — thou  seest  my  instability — one  day  bowed 
in  humility,  then  levity  prevails,  and  I  seem  to  soar 
away,  not  knowing  whither.  Whom  have  I  to  look 
unto  for  help,  but  thee  only  ?  Thou  knowest  I  am 
no  longer  safe  than  while  on  the  watch — keep  me 
sensible  of  this,  I  pray  thee,  and  suffer  me  not  to 
go  astray — grant  me  the  favour  of  thy  presence, 
and  that  my  affections  may  be  loosened  from  tem- 
poral, and  placed  on  heavenly  things. 

"  Fourth  month.  Attended  our  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, which  was  a  memorable  time,  the  spirits  of 
many  present  being  tendered  under  the  powerful 
and  living  ministry  of  John  Storer,  from  England. 

"Fifth  month  2d.  This  day  the  love  of  God  and 
the  love  of  the  world,  have  alternately  been  pre- 
sented to  my  mind,  with  an  intimation  to  make  my 
election  between  them.  What  is  poor  man  if  left 
to  choose  for  himself.  0  Lord  1  I  pray  thee,  leave 
me  not — thou  knowest  what  is  best  for  me,  better 
than  I  do  for  myself.  I  desire  to  cleave  close  unto 
thee — 0  when  shall  I  come  before  thee  without 
spot  or  blemi-sh. 

"  7th.  Staid  away  from  meeting  for  too  light  a 
reason,  and  reaped  poverty. 

"  1 1th.  This  day  renewed  my  resolution  to  serve 
the  Lord  my  God.  But  what  are  all  my  resolu- 
tions! now  as  fresh  and  lively  as  the  flower  in  the 
field  ;  to-morrow,  withered  and  faded  away  !  Thus 
it  has  been  with  me  for  years  ;  at  times  filled  with 
heavenly  love,  then  poor,  ah,  poor  indeed,  even 
when  my  desires  have  been  to  do  right.    Art  thou, 

0  my  soul,  serving  a  hard  master  ?  No,  this  state 
of  poverty  is  the  result  of  thy  disobedience.  I 
have  partaken  of  too  many  mercies  to  think  the 
Lord  is  an  hard  master.  He  is  a  God  full  of  com- 
passion. 

"  24th.  While  attending  our  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Westbury,  on  Long  Island,  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  home,  I  heard  of  a  melancholy  accident 
which  had  occurred  in  our  neighbourhood,  by  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  killing  a  Friend,  and  in- 
juring other  persons.  The  remembrance  of  my 
dear  wife  and  child,  and  the  reflections  on  this  sad 
event,  raised  fervent  desires,  that  I  and  my  family 
may  so  live  as  not  to  fear  death.  0,  Lord  God 
Almighty,  I  pray  thee,  in  the  riches  of  thy  mercy, 
lay  thy  band  upon  me,  for  I  have  need  of  thy 
help ;  without  thee  I  can  do  nothing.  I  long  to 
be  in  thy  hand,  that  I  may  serve  and  worship  thee 
acceptably. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  I  penned  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  the  exact  date,  I  cannot  now  give, 
it  being  mislaid. 

"  Of  late  I  have  suffered  much,  for  not  giving 
up  publicly  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Truth.  It 
was  the  cross  I  stumbled  at,  reasoning  myself  into 
the  conclusion  that  I  was  the  least  qualified  of  any 
that  ever  appeared  in  meetings,  and  that  the  work 
was  too  great  for  me.  I  thought  I  had  rather  die 
than  give  up  to  it,  and  thus  darkness  covered  my 
mind,  and  I  was  ready  to  conclude  I  had  been  un- 
der a  delusion  in  thinking  myself  called  to  the 
work.    But  through  the  renewed  mercy  of  my  God, 

1  was  enabled  to  say  that  I  truly  loved  him,  and 
was  desirous  to  serve  him ;  and  after  a  close  con- 
flict of  spirit,  I  covenanted  that  I  would  give  up 
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and  be  obedient,  if  the  command  was  again  given 
forth.  But  when  I  came  to  meeting,  and  saw  my 
former  young  companions,  a  tear  seized  me,  and  I 
again  gave  way  to  reasoning,  so  that  I  returned 
home  in  great  distress  of  mind. 

"  A  few  weeks  after  this,  as  I  sat  in  meeting, 
during  the  fore  part  of  it,  I  seemed  quite  insensi- 
ble of  any  good,  when  a  Friend  stood  up  and  spoke 
of  the  situation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  their 
journey  through  the  wilderness,  showing  that 
through  disobedience,  many  fell  and  perished. 
Suddenly  a  voice  intelligible  to  my  inward  ear, 
sounded  in  my  soul,  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  a 
man,  saying,  '  Thou  art  in  great  danger  of  being 
lost  in  thy  rebellion.'  Great,  indeed,  was  the  con- 
sternation I  was  thrown  into ;  a  trembling  seized 
my  frame,  which  I  endeavoured  to  hide,  but  could 
not,  and  Friends  who  sat  near  me  noticed  my  sit- 
uation. 

"  In  this  awfully  awakened  state,  the  language 
of  my  heart  was,  '  Lord,  do  what  thou  wilt  with 
me,  I  am  willing — Come  life,  or  come  death,  I  will 
give  up  all  for  thy  sake,  and  to  be  received  again 
into  thy  favour.'  And  the  Lord,  who  is  not  slow 
to  hear,  nor  yet  in  showing  mercy,  condescended 
to  appear  as  a  morning  without  clouds,  comforting 
my  mind  in  an  extraordinary  manner  with  his  love, 
and  spreading  over  it  a  sweet  calm.  Then  I  saw 
clearly  that  it  was  required  of  me  to  kneel  down 
and  publicly  acknowledge  the  goodness  and  the  in- 
vincible power  of  God,  which  causes  the  tall  cedars 
to  bend,  and  the  sturdy  oaks  to  bow;  and  being 
fully  sensible  of  the  mercy  of  God  from  the  love 
which  then  filled  my  heart,  I  was  made  willing, 
and  falling  upon  my  knees,  uttered  with  an  audi- 
ble voice,  a  few  sentences  to  the  above  import. 
Oh  1  then,  inexpressibly  precious,  yes,  inconceiva- 
ble to  the  natural  man,  was  the  ushering  in  of 
peace  and  joy  to  my  mind.  Language  is  insuffi- 
cient to  set  forth  the  sweet  serenity  I  partook  of 
for  several  days ;  it  seemed  as  though  I  had  be- 
come the  inhabitant  of  another  world,  and  left  all 
my  sorrows  and  perplexities  behind  me.  My  work 
was  pleasant,  more  so  than  ever  before,  and  I  now 
concluded  I  had  got  to  the  end  of  my  toilsome 
journey  through  the  wilderness,  and  had  entered 
the  heavenly  Canaan.  But,  alas  I  I  found  I  had 
only  just  entered  on  a  field  of  arduous  labour,  and 
had  greater  trials  yet  to  endure  than  any  I  had 
heretofore  known.  Notwithstanding  the  marvel- 
lous display  of  Divine  power  that  humbled  and 
brought  me  into  obedience,  and  the  peace  that  fol- 
lowed my  submission,  I  again  got  into  reasoning, 
and  lost  the  enjoyment  I  had  known,  even  that  peace 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away." 

"  Deeply  sensible  of  my  frailties  and  folly,  I  fear 
I  have  not  been  enough  guarded  and  watchful. 
'  0  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  leave  me  not  in  the  hour  of 
temptation.'  " 

His  Journal  then  continues,  viz  : 

"  I  did  not  suddenly  lose  the  sense  of  Divine 
favour;  but  in  consequence  of  indulging  my  na- 
tural reluctance  to  stand  as  a  spectacle  in  meetings, 
I  was  left  for  a  time  in  a  beclouded  state,  and  lost 
all  enjoyment  of  heavenly  good,  as  well  as  the  con- 
fidence in  Divine  power,  with  which  I  had  been 
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favoured ;  yet  not  without  intervals  of  sensibility, 
like  the  breaking  forth  of  the  sun  at  iimes  during 
a  cloudy  day.  I  was  at  these  seasons  made  sensi- 
ble of  the  offers  of  pardon,  on  condition  of  future 
obedience.  But  I  reasoned  against  light  and  con- 
viction, slighting  the  favours  of  which  I  had  par- 
taken, until  I  came  to  the  miserable  conclusion  that 
religion  was  a  cheat,  something  invented  by  design- 
ing men  to  captivate  the  simple.  I  read  the  Scrip- 
tures in  a  disposition  to  ridicule  them,  and  sought 
to  get  rid  of  all  my  whims,  as  I  was  willing  to  call 
them.  But  blessed  be  the  name  of  Israel's  Shep- 
herd, I  was  followed  with  the  reproofs  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  the  remembrance  of  my  past  enjoyment 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  Lord's  people,  now  in  the 
days  of  my  rebellion  and  poverty,  caused  me  to  feel 
his  chastisements  more  keenly. 

"My  life  became  a  burden  to  me,  and  I  was  at 
times  afraid  to  be  alone,  lest  I  might  do  myself 
some  mischief;  at  other  seasons  I  spent  great  part 
of  the  night  alone,  meditating  on  my  past  condi- 
tion and  present  forlorn  state.  It  was  during 
some  of  these  solitary  hours,  that  I  was  again 
made  sensible  of  the  renewings  of  Divine  visita- 
tion, by  which  my  hard  heart  was  broken,  and  I 
wept  much.  By  little  and  little,  I  recovered  that 
confidence  I  had  lost  in  Divine  power  and  the  su- 
perintending care  of  the  Most  High,  over  man. 

On  one  occasion,  as  I  was  walking  over  a  hill 
covered  with  trees,  I  saw  a  large  one  that  had  been 
struck  by  lightning.  I  sat  down  under  it  in  silent 
meditation  on  the  power  of  the  electric  fluid,  think- 
inc  it  but  a  common  accident  from  natural  causes, 
and  that  it  was  well  I  was  not  there  at  the  time 
the  tree  was  struck.  As  I  thus  sat,  all  my 
thoughts  were  stayed  and  brought  into  subjection, 
and  an  awful  silence  prevailing  in  my  soul,  a  lan- 
guage intelligible  to  my  mind,  proclaimed  within 
me,  '  Thou  seest  how  awfully  powerful  the  lightning 
is, — thu.«,  as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  I  could 
deprive  thee  of  thy  existence.'  I  was  struck  with 
amazement,  and  as  I  walked  home,  pondered  what 
I  had  heard  ;  and  believing  it  was  the  voice  of  the 
Almighty,  I  felt  a  degree  of  reverence  spring  in 
my  heart,  as  also  of  gladness,  in  thinking  I  was 
not  wholly  cast  off.  I  was  led  to  contemplate  my 
past  religious  experience,  and  was  strengthened  to 
forsake  my  foolish  consultations  with  flesh  and 
blood  ;  and  feeling  myself  to  be  a  poor  creature,  I 
resolved  to  seek  afresh  the  favour  of  Hiui  who  is 
infiuite  in  power  and  goodness. 

'*  In  our  religious  meetings,  my  mind  was  now 
sensible  of  receiving  instruction  from  Him  who  is 
the  Teacher  of  his  people,  and  the  Teacher  of 
teachers,  qualifying  servants  and  hand-maidens  to 
serve  him  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  In  this 
weighty  work  I  again  engaged,  about  two  years 
after  my  first  appearance,  and  having  now  fully 
given  up  to  it,  1  appeared  pretty  often  in  our  meet- 
ing at  the  Creek,  in  Nine  Partners.  The  meeting- 
house was  large  and  frequently  crowded,  and 
though  I  often  felt  much  reluctance  at  standing  up, 
yet  I  considered  that  the  intent  of  speaking  was  to 
be  heard,  and  therefore,  endeavoured  to  .-peak  so 
plainly  and  audibly  as  to  be  heard  by  all.  Now 
I  again  became  a  liappy  partaker  of  sweet  peace 
and  satisfaction  in  thj  Lord's  work,  yet  not  without 
interruption ;  as  the  following  extracts  from  my 
diary  will  evince,  viz: 

"  Twelfth  month  14th,  1788.— Confined  at  home 
by  indisposition,  and  have  felt  but  little  of  the  Fa- 
ther's love.  Having  he;ird  of  a  public  appearance 
in  our  meeting,  but  little  expected,  uiy  own  situa- 
tion has  been  feelingly  brought  to  my  view,  with 
fervent  desires  that  the  Lord  will  not  forsake  me 
Some  suppose  that  I  have  forsaken  him,  but  the 
Lord  sees  not  as  man  sees,  he  looks  at  the  heart 


and  knows  that  my  desires  are  unto  him,  and  that 
without  his  favour  I  cannot  enjoy  any  real  satisfac- 
tion, even  in  the  midst  of  temporal  blessings. 
Awake,  0  my  soul,  unto  righteousness  and  sin  no 
more,  that  with  the  saints,  thou  mayest  feed  on  the 
bread  of  life.  Thus  being  clothed  in  the  robe  of 
righteousness,  the  beautiful  garment,  and  walking 
in  newness  of  life,  thou  mayest  worship  the  Lord 
in  Spirit  and  in  Truth. 

"'Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.'  But 
who  are  her  children  ?  Surely  they  only,  who  are 
endeavouring  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  Grod.  Great  and  marvellous 
are  the  works  of  the  infinite  and  incomprehensible 
Creator ;  great  are  his  mercies  to  the  intelligent 
part  of  his  creation,  and  manifold  the  blessings  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  him.  How  presumptuous  is 
that  man  who  can  partake  of  these,  and  forget  the 
gracious  Giver!  May  the  inconsiderate  be  awakened 
to  think  of  these  things,  and  no  longer  be  living 
carelessly. 

"  Second  month  17tb,  1789. — In  looking  over 
our  religious  Society,  there  appears  an  encouraging 
prospect,  notwithstanding  the  backsliding  of  some. 
Many  are  awakened  both  in  Europe  and  America ; 
some  in  Germany  and  even  in  France,  that  dark 
land,  where  the  craft  of  man  has  so  long  held  the 
people  in  bondage.  When  I  contemplate  these  en- 
couraging prospects,  and  the  examples  of  the  obe- 
dient servants,  I  do  not  forget  myself,  who  am 
wading  along  in  a  path  where  there  are  many 
hindering  things.  But  I  have  a  hope  that  the  Lord 
will  yet  favour  me  with  a  more  willing  mind,  and 
suffer  nothing  to  prevent  me  from  obeying  his  holy 
commands;  for  truly,  I  love  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 
better  than  I  do  the  ways  of  man.  'I  had  rather 
be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  than  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.' 

"19th. — At  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  we  had  the 
company  of  three  young  men,  who  evinced  a  com- 
mendable zeal  for  the  sacred  cause  of  religion. 
They  far  outstrip  me,  at  which  I  do  not  murmur, 
but  am  glad  to  see  the  work  prosper,  and  re- 
joice to  find  that  the  Lord  is  raising  up  standard 
bearers  in  Zion.  May  I  take  heed  to  my  ways, 
and  be  faithful  in  my  allotment.  So  enable  me,  Oh 
Lord,  that  I  may  stand  in  humility,  with  accept- 
ance before  thee.  I  am  grieved  that  so  many  of 
us  are  found  spending  our  time  unprofltably." 

CTu  be  contiuuedO 


Wild  Pear  Stocks. — We  see  it  noticed  in  one  i 
our  cotemporaries,  that  wild  seedlings,  generall 
known  as  perry  ti'ees,  make  the  best  stocks  f< 
standard  pears.  Some  six  years  ago,  the  writ( 
transplanted  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the) 
from  a  pasture  into  a  portion  of  the  garden,  an 
grafted  them.  They  have  proved  to  be  exceedin 
hardy  and  remarkably  thrifty.  The  finest  tret 
we  have  are  from  these  wild  seedlings.  In  tt 
older  portious  of  the  country,  where  the  pear  h 
been  cultivated,  these  seedlings  are  often  found  j 
considerable  numbers  in  neglected  pastures  an 
woods.  The  spring  is  a  good  time  to  transplar 
them.  The  smaller  ones  may  be  grafted  as  soo 
as  they  are  set  out.  The  larger  trees,  three  inchc 
or  more  in  diameter,  are  best  transplanted  in  th 
winter,  or  early  in  March,  when  the  ground  is  frc 
zen.  Those  who  have  these  trees  upon  their  farm 
should  not  suffer  them  to  waste  their  sweetness  upo 
the  desert  air.  A  day  or  two  spent  in  transplantin 
and  grafting,  will  yield  abundant  fruit  a  few  year 
hence. — American  Agriculturist. 


Mourning  Dress. — The  practice  of  putting  o 
sombre  garments  as  an  exhibition  of  grief  for  th 
death  of  friends,  is  so  general,  that  those  who  negl 
lect  the  custom  attract  notice  by  their  singularitjl 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  an  attempt  wai 
made  by  some  excellent  clergymen  and  leaders  (! 
public  opinion,  to  subvert  this  custom,  and  with  som| 
success.  But  the  change  did  not  last  long,  an 
the  practice  of  putting  on  mourning  is  now  as  gen 
eral  as  ever  before.  But  there  are  really  ver 
serious  objections  to  it. 

It  is  often  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the  bereaved 
Mourning  garments  are  more  expensive  than  other.-; 
and  when  the  head  of  a  family  is  cut  off,  it  is  ; 
severe  tax  upon  the  diminished  resources  of  tli 
household  to  add  to  the  expenses  of  sickness  an 
burial,  an  entire  outfit  of  black  for  the  family.  Wit 
those  to  whom  the  expense  is  not  an  important  con 
sideration,  the  confusion  and  incongruity  of  turnin 
the  house  of  death  into  a  milliner's  shop,  and  break 
ing  up  the  hours  which  should  be  sacred  to  sohtc 
and  grief,  by  talk  about  dress,  is  exceedingly  un 
pleasant  to  the  bereaved.  Besides,  what  is  tb 
significance  of  a  mourning  dress  ?  It  is  worn  to  es 
press  grief;  but  is  it  necessary  to  parade  our  grit 
before  the  world  ?  And  is  grief  the  only  feeling  i 
the  christian  over  the  grave  of  the  departed  'I  Y 
we  put  nothing  upon  our  garments  to  signify  chris 
tian  faith,  hope  and  consolation.  It  is  only 
dreary  waste  of  black,  expressive  of  unmixed,  hope 


Tlie  Wroxeter  Exc  ivation. — The  excavations  at 
Wroxeter,  England,   have  been  carried  on  with 

vigour  and  success.  In  one  of  the  rooms  recently  less,  inconsolable  sorrow.  For  this  reason  it  woul 
opened,  a  pavement  of  small  white  tessera3  was|seem,  that  if  we  are  to  wear  any  peculiar  costum 
found.  On  opening  a  large  square  apartment,  it 'to  signify  we  have  been  bereaved,  unmitigatec 
presented  the  appearance  of  having  been  the  work- j  black  is  most  inappropriate,  and  fails  entirely  t 
shop  of  a  worker  in  metals.  On  the  sill  lay  a  express  the  emotions  with  which  the  christiai 
small  heap  of  Roman  coins,  about  sixty,  and  contemplates  the  death  of  a  friend.  Custom  re 
near  them  the  fragments  of  a  small  earthen  vessel,  quires  of  a  man  only  the  wearing  of  a  "  weed'' 
which  had  probably  contained  the  money,  and  had  crape  about  the  hat — why  should  not  some  simil 
been  dropped  by  some  one  who  was  carrying  it 'emblem  of -orrow  answer  every  purpose  in  the  dres 
away.  The  uncovering  of  the  room  containing  thcjof  wou)anif  A  band  of  crape,  perhaps  across  tli 
forge,  &c.,  has  been  continued,  and  several  new  bonnet — a  cloud  of  black  lace  resting  upon  wiv 
features  have  been  brouirht  to  liijht.  The  remains  half-covcrinii;  the  more  cheerful  colors  of  the  trim 
of  another  furnace  have  been  found,  and  from  ming.  "  Deep  mourning,"  as  it  is  called,  does  no 
some  fragments  of  material  which  have  been  picke  I  express  the  christian  view  of  death.  It  is,  in  fact 
up,  it  now  appears  that  it  was  the  workshop  of  an  too  dismal  and  hopeless  for  any  form  that  has  eve 
euameller.  Among  the  objects  found  within  the  last  been  taken  by  the  religious  element.  It  is  of  ev 
few  days,  is  a  well-preserved  steelyard.  The  ^tendency,  by  continually  reminding  the  mourner  c 
men  are  now  partly  employed  in  preparing  the  J  his  sorrow,  and  never  suggesting  hope  or  consola 
ruins  for  the  meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  ,tion.    Why  then  should  it  be  worn  ?    The  hoar 


Association  at  Shrewsbury,  which  will  begin  on 
Monday,  the  6th  of  August,  and  will,  on  one  of 
the  days  of  the  meeting,  visit  the  buried  city  of 
Uriconium,  and  be  conducted  over  tlie  excavations, 
by  Mr.  Wright  in  person. — London  Times. 


does  not  need  to  aggravate  its  grief  by  continua 
mementos  of  it,  and  the  truly  bereaved  never  desir 
to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  sorrow 
on  what  ac«onnt,  then  can  the  wearing  of  mourning 
be  justified  ? — Christian  Advocate. 
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>e(  Insects  on  Trees, 

all     Canker  Worms. — The  canker  worm,  where  it 
fo  prevails,  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  insects  which 
*  infests  fruit  trees.  It  is  believed  by  many  to  be  pro- 
t  duced  from  the  eggs  of  a  moth  or  bug,  of  which  the 
M'male  has  wings,  but  the  female  has  none.  These 
h  bugs  having  continued  under  ground  during  winter, 
Wipass  up  the  bodies  of  the  trees  in  the  spring,  and, 
'kicrawling  toward  the  extremities  of  the  twigs,  there 
ksideposit  their  eggs.    The  eggs  hatch  about  the  time 
ii  ithe  trees  put  forth  their  leaves,  and  the  worms  im- 
amimediately  commence  their  ravages,  attacking  every 
iimgreen  leaf,  so  that  the  trees  frequently  have  the  ap- 
'Miipearance  of  being  burnt.    One  of  the  most  import- 
fkeiant  means  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  these  worms 
tliiis  to  keep  the  females  from  ascending  the  trees  to 
fro  lay  their  eggs,  and  for  this  purpose  various  methods 
iiiiihave  been  devised.    One  of  these  methods  is  call- 
ipoiied  tarring — which  is  done  by  applying  strips  of 
HDalinen  or  canvas  cloth,  about  three  inches  wide, 
^srjclose  about  the  tree,  filling  all  the  crevices  in  the 
bark  with  clay  mortar  before  the  strips  are  ap- 
plied.   On  these  strips  the  tar  is  laid  with  a  brush, 
lonand  the  operation  repeated  every  night,  commencing 
(hdthe  work  as  early  as  the  ground  becomes  thawed 
legjin  the  spring,  and  continuing  it  till  some  time  in 
ritjIiJune.    On  the  lower  edge  of  the  canvas  some  kind 
walof  a  rope  or  raw  material  is  bound,  in  order  that  the 
■ioitar  may  not  drip  or  run  down  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
omiAnother  method  to  prevent  the  insects  rising  is  that 
malof  strewing  air-slaked  lime  around  the  trees  to  the 
.'(D  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  the  ground  being  first 
;erjjdug  and  made  smooth.    Three  hogsheads  of  lime 
appropriated  according  to  this  plan,  are  found  to 
dibe  a  sufficient  quantity  for  sixty  trees.  Sometimes 
ler'  it  has  been  found  beneficial  to  make  a  close  fitting 
1  jcoUar  of  boards  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  and 
tii^keep  them  covered  with  tar.    A  circular  leaden 
iiBiltrough  filled  with  oil,  and  placed  around  the  tree, 
lii|is  found  advantageous.    According  to  some  ob- 
■ou  ieervers,  this  insect  will  in  some  cases  rise  during 
iiQ|the  late  autumn  and  winter  months.    The  eggs  are 
'nkllaid  in  clusters  of  sixty  to  one  hundred  in  each, 
icsglued  to  each  other  and  to  the  bark,  by  a  grayish 
IJ5*  varnish,  impervious  to  water, 
iiii     Lice. — These  insects  are  in  form  like  half  a 
ri"- kernel  of  rye,  but  not  more  than  one  twentieth  so 
:nr|ilarge,  with  the  flat  side  sticking  to  the  smooth  bark 
.'fljiof  the  tree.    They  resemble  blisters,  and  are  simi- 
I'elllar  in  colour  to  the  bark  of  the  tree.    These  blis- 
niters  contain  from  ten  to  thirty  nits  or  eggs  each,  in 
V  iform  like  a  snake's  egg,  and  which  ordinarily  begin 
mto  hatch  toward  the  last  of  May,  and  finish  about 
ulJ  the  second  week  in  June.    The  nits  produce  white 
ini^  animaleulas  resembling  lice,  and  being  so  small  that 
itijthey  are  hardly  perceptible  by  the  naked  eye.  Im 
mediately  after  they  are  hatched,  they  open  the 
iiai  passage  at  the  end  of  the  blister,  and  crawl  out  on 
rejthe  bark  of  the  tree,  where  they  remain  with  but 
'  ot  little  motion  about  ten  days,  when  they  stick  them- 
ili  selves  fast  to  the  bark  of  the  tree  and  die.  Prou) 
ri>i  this  little  carcass  arises  a  small  speck  of  blue  mould, 
11)9  which  is  generally  most  plain  to  be  seen  between 
dI  the  tenth  and  twentieth  of  June,  and  continues 
about  fifteen  days.    It  then  gradually  wears  off 
until  the  old  carcass  appears,  which  by  this  time 
is  formed  into  a  new  blister,  and  contain  the  spawn 
or  nits.    These  blisters  have  the  eS'ect  of  prevent- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  sap,  and  sometimes  they 
prove  fatal  to  the  tree.   One  of  the  remedies  recom 
mended  consists  in  washing  the  trees,  in  the  month 
of  June,  with  lye  or  brine,  made  by  dissolving  one 
quart  of  salt  in  two  gallons  of  clear  water.  Al- 
though the  small  branches  cannot  be  cleansed  in 
this  manner  without  much  difficulty,  still  if  the 
body  of  the  tree,  together  with  the  branches  near 
the  body,  are  kept  clean  until  there  comes  a  rough 


bark,  they  will  not  kill  the  tree.  Smoking  the 
tree  with  tobacco,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
brimstone,  is  sometimes  found  to  kill  these  insects, 
and  does  not  appear  to  injure  the  leaves  or  stems, 
The  two  kinds  of  lice  which  are  found  to  be  most 
injurious  to  fruit  trees  are  green  and  black,  small 
soft  insects  that  appear  suddenly  on  the  young 
shoots  of  the  trees,  suck  their  juices,  and  conse- 
quently arrest  their  growth.  The  apple,  pear,  and 
cherry,  are  especially  infested  with  them.  They 
multiply  with  wonderful  rapidity.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  one  individual  in  five  generations 
might  be  the  progenitor  of  six  thousand  millions. 
Tobacco  juice,  as  well  as  the  smoke,  will  destroy 
multitudes  of  them,  if  a  little  skill  be  exercised. 

Caterpillars. — There  are  many  kinds  of  cater- 
pillars that  are  more  or  less  destructive  to  the 
foliage  and  thrift  of  fruit  trees;  but  that  known  as 
the  American  tent  caterpillar  is  the  one  that  com- 
mits such  general  and  extensive  devastation  in 
orchards,  especially  in  .particular  seasons.  The 
moth  deposits  its  eggs  in  July,  in  large  rings,  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  These  remain  in  that  state 
until  the  following  season,  when  they  are  hatched  in 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  Each 
ringproduces  threeor  four  hundred  caterpillars,  and 
these  weave  a  sort  of  web  to  live  in.  They  should 
be  thoroughly  cleared  from  the  trees  before  or  at 
the  time  of  hatching.  A  little  practice  readily  en- 
ables one  to  perceive  the  little  knobs  of  eggs  near 
the  end  of  the  twigs,  and  to  cut  them  off  and  burn 
them.  Every  one  of  these  little  knobs  is  an  embryo 
nest  of  caterpillars.  They  hatch  simultaneously 
with  the  opening  of  the  buds ;  and  if  not  before 
removed,  the  white  spider-web  down  which  the 
young  worms  thickly  wind  about  their  nest,  even 
in  the  short  space  of  a  day  or  two,  greatly  facilitates 
their  ready  detection.  Of  course,  it  is  much  easier 
to  rid  a  branch  of  a  nest  when  only  the  hundredth 
of  an  ounce  in  weight  than  after  the  size  has  greatly 
increased.  The  foliage  of  the  trees  is  in  many 
instances  almost  entirely  eaten  up,  when  a  little 
care  would  almost  entirely  have  prevented  it — 
for  the  insect  may  be  easily  killed  if  taken  when 
young.  A  good  way  is  to  take  them  early  in  the 
morning  before  they  get  out  of  their  nests,  and  wipe 
them  ofl^  clean,  web  and  all  together,  and  crush 
them  under  foot.  If  there  are  any  that  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  hand,  use  a  conical  brush,  attached 
to  a  pole,  which  will  take  them  off  pretty  well. 
Spirits  of  turpentine,  oil,  and  some  other  substances, 
are  also  used  for  killing  them. 

Borers. — The  borer  in  an  insect  which  perforates 
and  enters  the  wood  of  the  tree,  at  or  a  little  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  apple-tree  beetle,  or  borer,  the  parent  of 
the  grub  or  larvae — in  which  stage  the  mischief 
done  by  the  insect  is  produced — makes  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  in  June  ;  and  about  the  first 
of  July  she  is  in  the  habit  of  making  provision  for 
her  offspring ;  that  she  usually  lays  her  e_ggs,  ten  in 
number,  on  the  body  of  the  tree,  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  the  eggs  being  no  larger  than  the  head 
of  a  pin ;  that  the  eggs  are  hatched  out  in  a  little 
more  than  eight  days,  when  a  white  maggot  ap- 
pears; that  the  maggot  or  grub  burrows  in  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  and  proceeds  no  further  the  first 
season  ;  that  during  the  second  year  he  bores  into 
the  body  of  the  tree,  upward  ;  that  in  the  third 
year  he  is  found  up  eight  or  ten  inches  higher  than 
where  he  commenced;  and  that  in  June  of  the 
thiid  year  he  or  she  comes  out  of  the  tree  fully 
winged,  when  she  is  ready  to  lay  more  eggs.  Many 
trees  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
destroyed  by  this  insect.  A  large  number  of  the 
pests  may  be  got  rid  of  by  digging  round  the  trees, 
clearing  away  the  earth,  and  then  with  a  sharp- 


pointed  knife,  chisel,  or  gouge,  and  a  small  wire 
to  probe  if  they  are  deep  in  the  tree,  they  are  readily 
destroyed  ;  or  the  trees  may  be  washed  with  lye, 
care  being  taken  first  that  the  following  points  be 
attended  to,  viz :  that  all  grubs  existing  in  the 
tree  are  thoroughly  eradicated  by  cutting  them 
out  with  a  knife  or  narrow  chisel,  or  destroying 
them  with  a  flexible  barbed  wire ;  that  the  trees 
are  thoroughly  scraped  before  the  wash  is  applied  ; 
that  the  lye  wash  be  applied  twice  in  the  season, 
at  such  an  interval  as  shall  embrace  all  the  eggs 
deposited,  or  the  grubs  hatched ;  and  that  the 
washings  be  repeated  for  two  or  three  seasons,  or 
until  the  insect  has  wholly  disappeared.  Peach 
and  nectarine  trees  are  liable  to  great  injury  from 
the  insect.  The  presence  of  the  worm  is  readily 
detected  by  the  gum  mixed  with  excrementitious 
matter  oozing  from  the  trunk  or  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  best  and  probably  the  only  effectual 
remedy  is  thought  to  be  that  of  scraping  the  earth 
from  about  the  tree,  and  then  with  a  knife  to  fol- 
low the  holes  made  by  the  worm  to  their  termina- 
tion, and  destroy  it.  As  the  insect  merely  con- 
fines itself  to  the  bark,  its  destruction  is  very  easy. 
It  rarely  occurs  that  trees  are  completely  de- 
stroyed by  this  insect,  unless  they  are  small.  The 
borer  also  attacks  the  quince  tree,  and  various 
means  have  been  suggested  and  tried  to  prevent 
the  injury.  Incasing  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
in  a  box  of  coal  dust,  pulverized  blacksmiths'  cin- 
ders, tar,  or  unleached  ashes  have  been  tried  with 
various  degi'ees  of  success.  But  Thomas,  an  ex- 
perienced judge  in  such  matters,  recommends  direct 
attack  as  the  best  method.  According  to  this  plan, 
the  soil  should  be  scraped  away  from  the  trunk  to 
a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  then  cut  in 
with  a  knife  lengthways,  and  not  across  the  bark 
where  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  until  the  insects  are 
found.  The  operation  should  be  repeated  once  a 
week  for  several  times,  as  there  are  generally  a 
number  in  each  tree,  and  some  are  almost  certain 
to  escape  the  first  examination.  Afterwards  the 
wounded  parts  should  be  coated  with  a  suitable 
composition,  as  a  mixture  of  tar  with  ochre  or 
brickdust,  or  thick  paint. — North  American. 


Let  the  Children  Sleep. — We  earnestly  advise 
that  all  who  think  a  great  deal,  who  have  infirm 
health,  who  are  in  trouble,  or  who  have  to  work 
hard,  to  take  all  the  sleep  they  can  get,  without 
medical  means. 

We  caution  parents,  particularly,  not  to  allow 
their  children  to  be  waked  up  of  mornings — let 
nature  wake  them  up,  she  will  not  do  it  premature- 
ly ;  but  have  a  care  that  they  go  to  bed  at  an  early 
hour  ;  let  it  be  earlier  and  earlier,  until  it  is  found 
that  they  wake  up  themselves  in  full  time  to  dress 
for  breakfast.  Being  waked  up  early,  and  allowed 
to  engage  in  difficult  or  any  studies  late,  and  just 
before  retiring,  has  given  many  a  beautiful  and 
promising  child  the  brain  fever,  or  determined 
ordinary  ailments  to  the  production  of  water  on  the 
brain. 

Let  parents  make  every  possible  effort  to  have 
their  children  go  to  sleep  in  a  pleasant  humor. 
Never  scold  or  give  lectures,  or  in  any  way  wound 
a  child's  feelings  as  it  goes  to  bed.  Let  all  banish 
business  and  every  worldly  care  at  bed -time,  and 
let  sleep  come  to  a  mind  at  peace  with  God  and  all 
the  world. 

Be  Silent. — It  is  a  great  art  in  the  christian 
life  to  learn  to  be  silent.  Under  opposition,  re- 
bukes, injuries,  still  be  silent.  It  is  better  to  say 
nothing,  than  to  say  it  in  an  excited  or  angry  man- 
ner, even  if  the  occasion  should  seem  to  justify  a 
degree  of  anger. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 


West-town  Boarding-SchooI. 
Surely,  this  is  a  vineyard  of  the  Lord's  own 
planting — and  not  only  so — but  he  has  from  time 
to  time  smiled  upon  it,  and  mercifully  granted  its 
caretakers  ability  to  perform  good  service  there 
It  has  been  a  signal  blessing  to  many  hundreds 
of  our  children ;  and  although  it  may  have  to 
pass  through  dreary  seasons,  I  would  not  have 
discouragement  to  creep  in,  but  go  to  work  with 
renewed  energy,  trusting  confidently  in  the  arising 
of  the  Lord's  power,  when  he  will  come  again  in 
his  immaculate  love  for  his  erring  but  repentant 
children,  to  heal  their  bruises,  and  to  give  them 
strength  for  the  varied  services  required  of  them. 
When  this  Institution  is  watched  over  by  com- 
mittees, superintendents  and  teachers  conscien- 
tiously solicitous  for  the  eternal  as  well  as  the  tem- 
poral welfare  of  the  pupils,  what  more  could  be 
asked  for  our  children,  during  the  anxious,  and  I 
would  almost  say  dangerous  period  of  their  educa- 
tional probation,  than  the  advantages  here  present 
ed  ?  Parents,  on  the  look  out  for  schools  for  their 
children,  should  go  there  and  examine  for  them 
selves,  to  properly  appreciate  all  that  has  been 
done,  and  is  still  doing  for  the  health,  comfort  and 
advancement  of  the  pupils.  Why  should  parents 
grow  indifferent  about  the  necessity  of  select  exam 
pies  being  combined  with  educational  advantages 
— is  it  an  evidence  of  a  lapse  of  religious  concern  ? 
I  leave  it  with  you  and  your  heavenly  Father  to 
determine. 

It  is  my  fervent  desire  that  the  Lord  would,  in 
bis  unmerited  mercy,  prepare  the  hearts  of  sons 
and  daughters  to  come  up  for  acceptable  service 
in  this  portion  of  his  vineyard — that  they  would 
freely  enlist  in  his  cause,  and  lend  their  aid  in 
sustaining  it.  What  is  wanted  more  than  any- 
thing else,  is  an  unquestioning,  unselfish  dedica- 
tion. 

The  Broker  and  his  Clerk. — Many  a  man  who 
has  become  a  hardened  criminal  might  have  been 
saved  to  society  by  a  little  tender  sympathy  and 
discriminate  kindness  in  the  beginning  of  his  vicious 
life.  Few  men  have  grace  to  act  like  the  broker 
in  the  following  incident,  but  success  would  follow 
often  such  kindness.  It  is  easy  to  ruin,  and  it  is 
easy  to  save  a  young  man.  One  of  the  leading  bro- 
kers of  New  York  had  a  young  man  in  his  employ. 
The  vast  amount  of  money  in  his  hands  was  a  great 
temptation  to  him.  Small  sums  were  missed  day 
after  day;  a  quarter  once,  then  fifty  cents,  then 
one  dollar,  then  two  dollars  were  missed.  He  was 
charged  with  the  peculation.  The  broker  showed 
him  how  he  could  detect  the  abstraction  of  the 
smallest  sum  of  money  ;  the  young  man  stammered 
and  confessed.  "Now."  said  the  broker,  "I shall 
not  discharge,  I  shall  not  dishonour  you.  I  intend 
to  keep  you,  and  make  a  man  of  you.  You  will  be 
a  vagabond  if  you  go  along  in  this  way.  Now  let 
me  see  no  more  of  this."  He  went  to  his  work. 
He  did  not  disappoint  the  confidence.  He  did  honour 
to  his  employer.  And  the  other  day  he  was  inducted 
into  one  of  our  banks  in  an  honourable  position,  and 
his  employer  became  his  bondsman  to  the  amount 
of  810,000.  Had  he  conducted  as  some  would 
have  done — sent  the  boy  away,  proclaimed  his 
dishonour — perhaps  he  would  have  ended  his  days 
in  the  State  Prison,  and  been  sent  to  his  tomb  in 
the  garb  of  a  convict.  But  a  young  man  was  re- 
scued from  ruin  who  had  been  placed  amid  the 
temptation  of  money,  and  for  a  moment  was  over- 
come,— Presbyterian. 


It  is  better  to  live  on  a  little,  than  to  outlive  on 
a  great  deal. 


Selected  for  «  The  Friend." 

An  Address  to  Yonng  Persons. 
Beloved  Friends. — In  turning  my  view  towards 
a  rising  generation,  in  which  description  I  include 
all  who  have  not  attained  to  middle  age,  and  feel- 
ing a  renewal  of  that  cordial  interest  in  their 
highest  well-being,  which  has  been  often  peculiarly 
awakened  on  behalf  of  a  wide  circle  with  whom  I 
have  been  personally  acquainted,  I  believe  myself 
warranted  to  address  the  present  salutation  to  a 
still  wider  range  of  the  same  class,  and  to  solicit 
their  attention  to  those  sentiments  and  subjects 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  impressed  on 
my  mind ;  not,  I  apprehend  for  my  own  sake  only, 
but  for  the  especial  purpose  of  extending  or  con- 
firming their  important  influence  through  the  pre- 
sent medium. 

I  am  duly  aware  of  the  great  diversity,  as  to 
states,  stations,  and  circumstances  which  are  com- 
prehended under  this  division  of  our  society,  as  also 
in  reference  to  endowments,  natural  and  spiritual. 
Some  among  them,  of  whose  progress  from  infancy 
to  maturity  I  have  been  an  interested  witness,  have 
themselves  become  heads  of  families;  yet  are  they 
not  less  surely  among  the  appropriate  objects  of 
that  religious  solicitude,  which  has  been  often  re- 
vived in  my  heart  for  their  growth  "in  grace  and 
in  the  saving  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ  ' 

I  have  a  consoling  hope  that  among  this  number, 
not  a  very  few  of  both  sexes  may  be  ranked  with 
those  of  whom  the  Apostle  John  observed,  that  he 
"  wrote  unto  them  not  because  they  knew  not  the 
truth,  but  because  they  knew  it,  and  that  no  lie  is 
of  the  truth." 

The  writer  believes  that  He  who  declared  to  his 
disciples,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to 
gether  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them,"  will  not  be  wanting  to  extend  a  portion  of 
his  blessing  to  any  number,  whether  few  or  many, 
who  are  collectively  engaged  in  promoting  the 
knowledge  of  his  truth,  though  conveyed  through 
channels  inferior  to  those  who  denominate  them- 
selves "earthen  vessels;"  for  his  power,  though 
secret  in  its  operation,  is  as  ef&cient  as  ever  in  con- 
verting the  water  into  wine,  if  the  vessels  prepared 
to  contain  it  are  filled  according  to  his  purpose  and 
command.  Without  the  communication  of  this 
living  virtue,  the  purest  elements  of  human  instruc- 
tion, comparable  to  elementary  water,  would  re- 
main like  water  still,  capable  of  supplying  natural 
but  not  spiritual  wants. 

The  writer  would  willingly  draw  the  attention 
of  that  class  of  readers  she  is  addressing,  to  the 
importance  of  their  continually  seeking  a  growth  in 
the  Root  of  religious  knowledge;  for  if  this  be  not 
proportionable,  and  in  some  degree,  antecedent 
to  an  expansion  in  the  branches,  the  latter  will 
infallibly  wither  and  become  fruitless,  and  will  be 
susceptible  of  restoration  to  vitality  only  by  some 
humiliating  process,  comparable  to  that  of  being 
cut  down'  even  with  their  parent  stem,  as  to  the 
very  ground  ;  whereas  if  the  root  is  sufl"ered  and 
encouraged  to  shoot  deeply  downward,  so  as  to  de- 
rive its  nourishment  from  the  well-spring  of  Divine 
Life,  the  plant  of  the  Lord's  right  hand  planting 
will  be  preserved  green  and  fruitful  in  its  season, 
able  also  to  sustain,  without  injury,  times  and  dis- 
pensations similar  to  those  of  external  drought  and 
heat. 

Corresponding  with  these  distinct  characters, 
will  be  the  difi"erence  between  speculation  and  ex- 
perience, even  among  those  who  may  have  been 
equally  desirous  of  entertaining  a  right  theory. 
The  Tree  of  Life  and  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  origi- 
nally phiccd  in  Paradise,  the  former  representing 


his  primeval  state — the  latter  furnishing  a  test  ( 

his  obedience — are  virtually  accessible  to  the  rai 

somed  race  during  their  present  probationary  co: 

dition.    The  first,  which  is  described  in  the  apoc 

lyptic  visions,  as  the  Tree  bearing  all  manner 

fruit,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  n: 

tions,  is  the  true  emblem  of  Him  who  is  tl 

immediate  Author  of  soul  restoring  virtue  ;  " : 

whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  ar 

knowledge."    The  latter,  having  its  growth  in  tl 

unregenerate  nature,  is  characterized  only  by  th; 

knowledge  which  is  held  in  a  state  of  disobedienc 

and  of  alienation  from  "  the  law  of  the  Spirit  • 

Life  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  therefore  is  producti\ 

of  corruption,  sin  and  death. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  the  simple,  literal  know 

edge  of  that  inspired  record  which  Divine  wisdoi 

has  committed  to  a  portion  of  mankind,  is  to  be  coi 

sidered  as  any  part  of  this  forbidden  fruit,  unle 

such  literal  knowledge  is  maintained  to  the  excli 

sion  of  that  which  is  spiritual,  or  is  so  perverte 

by  the  inventions  of  men,  as  to  exemplify  somt 

thing  of  that  mixture  of  good  and  evil  which  is  th 

distinguishing  property  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 

Hence  the  letter  of  Scripture,  or  the  more  litf 

ral  meaning  of  its  words  and  phrases,  though  nc 

necessarily  comprehending  essential  goodness, 

good  in  its  appointed  office,  as  a  medium  to  conve 

spiritual  nurture  and  intelligence  under  the  ilk 

minating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which 

was  dictated;  but  if  received  independently  of  thi 

holy  influence,  the  letter  of  Scripture  will  cease  t 

present  the  words  of  Christ,  as  he  has  declare 

them  to  be,  even  as  "  spirit  and  as  life."    It  is  i 

this  sense  that  "  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spiri 

giveth  life."    Knowledge  maintained  without  thi 

life,  may  prove  to  be  that  food  which  nourishes  th 

evil  propensities  of  fallen  nature,  fitting  the  min 

for  nothing  higher  than  a  participation  of  tbos 

things  which  will  perish  with  the  using ;  and  leav 

ing  it  destitute  of  that  which  only  can  sustain  an( 

satisfy  an  immortal  spirit. 

What  have  been  just  described  are  not  the  onl 

dangers  which  may  be  incident  to  every  class  c 

disciples.    To  a  class  of  a  more  numerous  ant 

diversified  character  than  has  been  already  ad 

dressed,  dangers  and   temptations  are  manifok 

and  multiform ;   yet  merciful  preservation  fron 

them  may  be  witnessed,  by  all  who  have  tastec 

that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  are  engaged  to  com 

unto  Him,  as  unto  that  "  Living  Stone,  disallowet 

indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  Uod  and  precious;' 

to  Him  who  has  been  revealed  in  their  soul  as  th 

Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life — the  only  sun 

foundation  of  reconciliation  and  acceptance  wit! 

the  Father.    Being  not  only  instructed  where  tc 

seek  and  wait  for  his  appearance,  but  quickened  bj 

this  good  Word  of  Life,  may  such  desire  to  be  con 

tiuually  fed  with  the  sincere  milk  of  that  pure 

Word,  both  as  immediately  and  instrumental!} 

administered,  that  they  may  grow  thereby;  and 

may  they  be  no  further  solicitious  for  strongei 

meat,  than  as  it  is  aff'orded  them  according  to  th( 

appointment  of  Him,  who  "  feeds  his  flock  like 

shepherd ;  gathering  the  lambs  and  carrying  them 

in  his  bosom,  and  gently  leading"  along  those  in 

whose  hearts  are  raised  living,  though  feeble  de 

sires  after  the  knowledge  of  Him  and  His  tiuth, 
*  ♦  *  *•  *  I 


CTo  bo  conchidedj 


Ignorance. — Ignorance  is  often  the  source  of  the 
most  intrepid  action,  and  the  most  implicit  faith ; 
since  there  are  none  so  fearless  as  those  who  have 
not  li":ht  enou":h  to  see  their  danjrcr;  and  none  so 


confident  as  they  who  have  not  sufficient  knowledge 
a  fountain  of  soul-sustaining  blessedness  to  man,  inlto  discover  their  own  errors. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

"1  Know  1  Ought  to." 

Then  why  not  do  it?  Why  is  it  that  with  most 
unaccountable  reasoning  we  acknowledge  we  ought 
to  do  a  thing,  and  wrap  that  very  confession  about 
us  as  a  sort  of  excuse,  and  rest  there,  never  grow- 
ing from  knowing  to  doing.  When  we  know  what 
we  ought  to  do,  there  is  no  excuse  left :  for  "  that 
servant  which  knew  his  lord's  will  and  prepared 
not  himselj]  neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall 
be  beaten  with  many  stripes."  If  we  were  but 
ignorant  of  our  duty,  how  much  better  it  would  be 
for  us ;  yet  strange  enough  we  plead  good  desires, 
we  see  the  need,  we  feel  our  duty,  and  yet  hold 
back.  If  we  would  help  ourselves  out  in  our  faith- 
lessness by  any  other  considerations,  such  as  fear, 
doubt,  unfitness,  want  of  time,  &c.,  we  should  re- 
member these  considerations  come  too  late,  after  we 
know  we  ought  to  do  a  thing. 

It  may  be  the  words  are  felt  and  said  oftentimes 
too  lightly,  it  may  be  they  are  sometimes  acted 
upon  too  hastily  j  but  that  they  are  oftener  said  as 
an  excuse  than  as  a  resolution  all  will  acknowledge. 
To  be  sure,  we  may  embarrass  our  occupations  with 
many  imaginary  duties,  but  there  is  a  proverb  that 
is  excellent  as  a  straightener,  and  that  is  "  Duties 
never  conflict."  Often  some  seemingly  important 
thing  to  be  done  is  a  species  of  self-indulgence  or 
self-activity,  while  the  little  domestic  care,  the  act 
of  kindness  or  affection,  is  the  duty  of  the  hour. 
It  is  dangerous  in  such  cases  to  judge  according  to 
seeming  or  inclination;  self  is  so  apt  to  be  wrong, 
it  serves  as  a  rule  sometimes  to  choose  what  denies 
self.  Then  again,  the  inertness  of  our  natures  has 
to  be  combated ;  we  must  beware  lest  we  be  be- 
guiled into  ease ;  grow  quite  comfortable  in  our  list- 
lessness ;  we  must  remember  with  fear  how  number- 
less may  be  our  sins  of  omission,  and  that  we  shall 
be  accountable  for  them  every  one. 

Yet  after  all,  one  and  one  only  test  is  sufficient : 
"In  which  shall  I  please  my  Guide?"  What 
pleases  him,  I  ought  to  do,  it  is  my  duty  :  for  the 
rest  he  will  provide.  The  thing  is  to  be  thorough 
in  thus  referring,  that  there  may  be  no  waste  : 
thorough,  first  in  the  inward  keeping  of  the  heart 
with  all  diligence,  and  then  in  the  outward  deeds ; 
for  from  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life. 

For  as  our  first  duty  is  toward  Him  who  gave 
us  life,  so  nothing  can  be  duty  that  hinders  our 
"  drawing  nigh  unto  Him."  "They  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength."  Yet  how 
many  are  mourning  over  their  weakness  and 
know  this  remedy  and  yet  seek  it  not.  Oh  how 
different  would  we  be  as  Christians,  how  would 
our  light  shine  among  all  professing  Christians,  if 
each  and  all,  we  were  faithful  in  our  own  hearts  to 
what  we  know  we  ought  to  do!  How  would  we  go 
from  strength  to  strength,  and  how  would  our 
strength  be  all  of  Him,  the  only  sufficient  source ; 
and  looking  to  Him  who  has  promised  "  I  will  guide 
thee  with  mine  eye,"  the  inquiry  in  devotedness  of 
heart,  would  be,  "Lord  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do  ?"  There  would  be  no  hanging  back,  no  press- 
ing away  from  the  "  openings"  of  Truth,  but  an  of- 
fering of  all  the  gifts  to  the  Giver,  that  by  His 
baptism  of  fire,  all  the  dross  and  tin  and  reprobate 
silver  should  be  purged  away,  and  by  the  renew- 
ing of  His  spirit  they  should  be  made  fit  for  His 
service. 

Ah,  we  know  enough.  What  we  need  is  that 
coming  unto  Christ  our  Redeemer,  in  and  by  His 
power,  that  "He  may  thus  thoroughly  purge  the 
floor  of  our  hearts,  gather  the  wheat  into  His  gar- 
ner, and  burn  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable 
fire."  We  need  that  willingness  to  be,  and  that 
-ability  to  do  what  He  wills,  which  are  alike  of 
Him.    But  let  us  remember  that  the  kingdom  of 


Heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  or  a  little 
leaven.  Much  is  lost,  much  weakened  or  discou- 
raged, by  too  great  expectations.  A  little  gleam  of 
light,  a  little  sense  of  pardoning  love,  a  little  faith 
to  support  in  trial,  a  little  pointing  of  duty,  are 
rich,  unmerited  mercies,  and  the  same  wisdom  that 
now  withholds,  now  gives,  will  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  as  "all  the  tithes  are  brought  into  His  store- 
house," "  pour  out  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not 
be  room  enough  to  receive  it." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Camden  Evening  School  for  Colonred  Adnlts. 
Many  Friends  in  Philadelphia  are  aware,  that 
there  is  an  evening  school  in  this  city  for  the  free 
instruction  of  coloured  men  and  women,  under  the 
care  of  an  association  of  Friends.  It  was  started 
about  thirty  years  ago,  in  Willing's  alley,  and  was 
at  first  taught  by  the  members  of  the  association  in 
rotation,  but  this  plan  not  being  found  to  answer 
very  well,  annual  subscriptions  were  solicited  from 
interested  persons,  and  regular  teachers  were  en- 
gaged for  the  session.  Through  some  vicissitudes, 
the  school  has  been  steadily  maintained  from  year 
to  year,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  who  scarcely 
were  acquainted  with  their  alphabet  or  the  first 
elements  of  arithmetic,  have  been  taught  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  to  keep  their  own  accounts;  acquire- 
ments, rudimental  as  they  may  seem  to  us,  which 
must  have  proved  of  exceeding  benefit  to  them. 
Having  been  aroused,  .too,  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  advantage  of  education,  many  have  doubtless 
taken  care  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools 
provided  for  them,  (of  which  there  are  four  under 
the  care  of  members  of  our  Society,)  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  the  result  is  a  sensible  improvement, 
both  social  and  moral,  among  our  black  popula- 
tion."^ 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  call  attention  to  a 
new  field  of  labour,  which  has  lately  opened  for 
the  same  association.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
South  Camden,  N.  J.,  numerous  coloured  families 
are  settled,  among  whom  recently  a  spirit  for  self- 
improvement  has  been  awakened.  They  have  beg- 
ged sufficient  means  to  erect  a  small  school-house, 
in  which  the  children  are  taught  in  the  day-time 
by  a  coloured  teacher,  whose  salary  is  paid  from 
the  public  educational  fund  of  the  place.  But 
many  of  the  parents  and  others  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation having  never  had  any  opportunity  of  school 
learning,  are  desirous  of  attending  an  evening  school 
in  the  same  house,  and  after  making  several  futile 
efforts  in  other  directions,  they  applied  recently  to 
the  above-mentioned  Philadelphia  association,  to 
help  them.  A  committee  was  deputed  to  inquire 
into  its  feasibility,  who  appointed  a  meeting  with 
the  black  people,  where  upwards  of  one  hundred 
of  both  sexes  were  present,  and  gave  in  their  names 
as  intending  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of 
such  a  school,  should  it  be  started.  The  members 
of  the  association  sympathize  with  the  effort,  and 
although  they  are  aware  of  the  disadvantages  at- 
tending the  care  of  a  school  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  would  prefer  that  it  could  be  man- 
aged by  citizens  of  Camden,  yet  they  are  willing 
to  incur  the  increased  responsibility,  provided  the 
means  can  be  obtained.  The  estimated  expenses 
of  a  session  of  five  months,  (the  rent  of  the  building 


*  The  adult  school  is  at  present  located  at  the  corner 
of  Raspberry  and  Aurora  streets,  near  Ninth  and  Locust, 
and  is  open  five  evenings  in  the  week,  from  seven  to 
nine  o'clock,  from  the  1st  of  Tenth  month  to  the  1st  of 
Third  month.  The  association  are  at  all  times  glad  to 
have  Friends  visit  the  Inslitution,  and  particularly  those 
who  contribute  to  its  support.  Those  who  have  not  yel 
witnessed  the  sight,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  interested  in 
seeing  old  and  young  bending  over  their  books. 


being  free,)  are  about  three  hundred  dollars,  and  if 
this  sum  can  be  raised,  steps  will  be  immediately 
taken  to  engage  teachers,  and  open  the  school.  A 
co-operation  is  solicited  from  the  friends  of  the 
blacks,  and  particularly  from  those  resident  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Contributions  will  be  received 
by  John  M.  Kaighn  or  William  B.  Cooper,  Camden, 
N.  J. ;  George  J.  Scattergood,  Fifth  and  Callow- 
hill  ;  J.  Wistar  Evans,  817  Arch  street ;  William 
Evans,  Jr.,  252  S.  Front  street,  Philadelphia ; 
Chas.  Albertson,  Germantown,  Pa ,  or  by  any 
other  member  of  the  association. 


Selected. 

A  WOMAN'S  SONG  TO  WOMEN. 
Pull  the  needle,  swing  the  broom, 
Tidy  up  the  litter'd  room, 
Patch  the  trowsers,  darn  the  shirt, 
Fight  the  daily  dust  and  dirt; 
All  around  you  trust  your  skill, 
Confident  of  kindness  still. 

Stir  the  gruel,  knead  the  bread. 

Tax  your  hands,  and  heart,  and  head  ; 

Children  sick,  and  household  hungry, 

(Though  some  thoughtless  words  have  stung  ye,) 

All  are  waiting  on  your  will, 

Confident  of  kindness  still. 

Never  mind  the  glance  oblique, 
Never  cause  of  coldness  seek, 
Never  notice  slight  or  frown. 
By  your  conduct  live  them  down  ; 
All  at  last  will  seek  your  skill, 
Confident  of  kindness  still. 

Lift  your  heart,  and  lift  your  eyes, 
Let  continual  prayers  arise  ; 
Think  of  all  the  Saviour's  woe, 
AVhen  he  walked  with  man  below, 
What  poor  sinners  sought  his  skill, 
Confident  of  kindness  still. 

Sing  the  song,  and  tell  the  story, 
Of  the  Saviour's  coming  glory. 
To  the  children  whom  he  blesses, 
With  your  guidance  and  caresses, 
Who  for  all  things  wait  your  will, 
Confident  of  kindness  still. 

Feed  the  hungry,  and  the  weak. 
Words  of  cheer  and  warning  speak. 
Be  the  angel  of  the  poor. 
Teach  them  bravely  to  endure  ; 
Show  them  this,  the  Father's  will, 
That  they  trust  his  kindness  still. 

Look  for  nothing  in  return, 
Let  not  wrath  within  you  burn  ; 
Gratitude  maij  be  your  lot, 
Then  be  thankful ;  but  if  not. 
Are  you  better  than  your  Lord, 
Who  endured  the  cross  and  sword, 
From  those  very  hands  whose  skill 
Waited  ever  on  his  will? 

Noble  is  a  life  of  care, 

If  a  holy  zeal  be  there  ; 

All  your  little  deeds  of  love, 

Heavenward  helps  at  last  may  prove. 

If  you  seek  your  Father's  will, 

Trusting  in  his  kindness  still.  F.  L.  B. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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Selected. 

It  wins  my  admiration, 
To  view  the  structure  of  that  little  work, 
A  bird's  nest!    Mark  it  well  within,  without. 
No  tool  had  he  that  wrought,  no  knife  to  cut, 
No  nail  to  fix,  no  bodkin  to  insert, 
No  glue  to  join  ;  his  little  beak  was  all. 
And  yet  how  neatly  finished  I    What  nice  hand, 
With  every  implement  and  means  of  art, 
And  twenty  years'  apprenticeship  to  boot, 
Can  make  me  such  another  ? 


What  is  the  christian's  course ?    The  Scriptures  say, 
"  Brighter  and  brighter,  to  the  perfect  day." 
His  warfare  is  within.    There  urifatigucd. 
His  fervent  spirit  labours.    There  he  fights, 
And  there  obtains  fresh  triumphs  o'er  himself. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Motives. 

We  are  prone  to  notice  the  conduct  of  others, 
and  rigidly  to  scrutiuize  every  act  of  our  friends, 
as  well  as  to  make  unwary  remarks  immediately 
affecting  the  welfare  of  individuals,  without  suf&- 
cient  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances attendant. 

It  would  doubtless  be  to  the  advantage  of 
many,  if  not  to  the  most  of  us,  more  narrowly  to 
investigate  our  own  motives,  when  about  to  express 
our  sentiments  liberally  and  unreservedly  in  re- 
spect to  the  acts  of  others.  Does  our  object  for 
this  sort  of  conversation,  have  its  origin  in  chris- 
tian kindness,  having  the  desire  to  relieve  or  pro- 
tect from  error  or  misapprehension  ?  or  does  it 
arise  from  those  low,  grovelling  propensities  of  our 
fallen  nature,  which  strive  to  afflict  and  injure, 
and  that  rejoice  in  iniquity,  rather  than  to  shelter 
the  scattered  of  the  flock,  endeavouring  to  restore 
all  who  may  have  wandered  from  the  eternal  fold 
of  safety? 

The  signs  of  the  times  portray  a  departure  from 
first  principles,  a  relapsing  from  christian  zeal  and 
integrity  ;  and  the  members  of  our  once  awakened 
and  favoured  Society  appear,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, to  be  descending  to  contrivances  and  ima- 
ginations of  their  own ;  the  fearful  result  of  for- 
saking their  first  love,  instead  of  waiting  patiently 
for  instruction  from  the  true  "  anointing,"  which 
"is  truth  and  is  no  lie,"  and  which  would,  if  suf- 
ficiently heeded,  lead  and  guide  into  all  truth. 
Thus  a  gradual  assimilation  with  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  world  appears  to  be  sorrowfully 
obtaining,  depriving  many  of  the  members  of  a 
living  exercise  and  a  right  concern  for  the  strength- 
ening of  the  stakes  of  Zion  and  the  enlargement 
of  her  borders.  If,  for  want  of  watchfulness,- 
ease,  worldly  favor  and  prosperity  may  prove  a 
fatal  snare  to  many,  by  lulling  into  forgettulness, 
remissness  or  a  false  charity,  till  the  precious  pre- 
serving spark  of  living  faith  has  become  almost  ex- 
tinct, we  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  falling  into 
error  and  danger  in  the  opposite  direction,  unless 
we  dwell  strictly  on  the  watch-tower.  Though  it  is 
necessary  for  the  living  members  to  stand  firmly 
against  those  innovations,  if,  as  we  believe,  it  has 
been  for  want  of  a  close  and  strict  attention  to  tbe 
great  Teacher  of  his  people,  that  those  breaches 
and  rents  have  been  made  in  our  Society ;  it  be- 
comes highly  important,  that  we  humble  ourselves 
as  in  the  dust,  before  the  Healer  of  breaches  and 
llestorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in,  and  strive  to  be  im- 
bued with  heavenly  virtue  ;  evincing  it  in  our  daily 
intercourse ;  and  endeavouring  to  put  on  and  ex- 
emplify true  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  per- 
fcciness,  in  all  our  movements.  If  this  is  not  our 
leading  engagement,  however  earnestly  we  may 
proclaim  the  correctness  of  those  glorious  and  un- 
lading gospel  truths,  so  beautifully  illustrated  and 
set  forth  by  Fox,  Penn,  Barclay  and  others,  it  can 
avail  us  nothing.  Unless  we  can  show  forth  a 
measure  of  the  same  humility,  christian  kindness 
and  godly  zeal,  which  actuated  those  faitliful  co- 
workers in  the  Truth,  what  will  the  most  preten- 
tious efforts  and  testimonies,  do  for  us  ?  They  can 
have  no  more  power  than  sounding  brass  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal.  How  necessary,  then,  frequently 
to  examine  our  own  motives.  "  Examine  your- 
selves, whether  ye  be  in  the  faith  ;  prove  your  own- 
selves.  Know  ye  not  your  owuselves,  how  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  reprobates  ? 
And  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  origin  and  tendency 
of  every  thought,  word  and  deed.  Here  we  sliail  be 
led  often  to  this  query.  Do  we  pursue  our  prese  nt 
course,  purely  to  do  the  Ma.ster's  will,  and  to  .-taud 
acquitted  in  the  Divine  sight  ?  remembering  that  we 


are  his  servants,  to  whom  we  give  ourselves  up  to 
obey.  If  servants  then  of  One  who  was  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart,  we  shall  find  ourselves  imbued  with 
patience,  long-sufl'ering,  kindness  and  gentleness, 
with  the  other  works  of  the  Spirit,  which  will  have 
a  restoring  tendency,  under  the  benign  and  pro- 
tecting care  of  the  Good  Shepherd  of  Israel ;  for  it 
is  well  to  remember  this  declaration,  "  and  other 
sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  :  them  also 
I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice ;  and 
they  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd."  It  is 
possible,  however,  by  neglecting  self-examination 
and  an  honest  scrutiny  into  our  motives,  that  we 
may  profess  to  support  the  ancient  principles  very 
rigidly,  while  our  actions  partake  of  the  works  of 
the  flesh.  Here  hardness  ensues  and  bitterness  of 
spirit  increases  against  those  who  do  not  harmonize 
with  our  views ;  and  instead  of  viewing  those  who 
are  mistaken  with  compassion,  and  a  desire  for 
their  restoration,  an  unkind  and  unfeeling  carriage 
and  demeanour  so  far  prevails  towards  them  that  the 
common  courtesies  of  life  are  almost  excluded. 
This  spirit,  instead  of  proving  an  antidote  to  the 
separating  tendency  of  unsound  doctrine  and  other 
innovations,  only  serves  to  widen  the  breaches  and 
to  consummate  and  extend  the  spirit  of  alienation 
and  division. 

Seeing  that  our  beloved  society  is  in  confusion 
and  trouble,  what  other  can  we  do  than,  as  help- 
less children,  to  extend  the  suppliant  hand  for  relief 
towards  One  whose  arm  is  not  shortened  that  He 
cannot  save;  for  if  the  chui'ch  ever  comes  out  of  the 
wilderness  it  must  be  by  leaning  on  its  beloved ; 
seeking  to  learn  of  Him  who  will  teach  us  of  His 
ways  and  lead  us  in  the  paths  of  righteousness;  per- 
mitting Him  to  have  the  entire  rule  and  government 
over  our  conduct.  Unless  this  is  the  case  with  us 
individually,  we  cannot  expect  to  partake  of  the 
true  communion  with  the  just  of  all  generations  ; 
neither  to  realize  a  living  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
which  is  the  bond  of  peace,  nor  to  experience  the 
truth  of  this  declaration  in  its  beauty,  "  One  is 
your  master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren." 

The  lamb-like  nature  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
must  of  necessity  shine  forth  in  the  daily  walks 
of  every  true  Christian,  breathing  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  towards  men;  and  this  will  prevail  in 
the  end  over  the  wild  and  the  devouring  nature. 
The  wrath  of  man  never  wrougat  the  righteousness 
of  God  :  from  which  truth  we  may  see  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  impulsive  and  excited  feelings  of  our 
nature  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  righteousness 
and  peace.  The  Pharisees  made  broad  their  phy- 
lacteries, ai  d  held  forth  many  imposing  claims  to 
righteousness;  yet  they  were  ready  to  oppose  and 
condemn  the  simple  and  plain  teachings  of  the 
blessed  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.  Hence  the  great  necessity 
arises  of  a  frequent  examination,  whether  we  are 
moved  in  society  matters  by  the  meek,  the  lowly, 
and  the  restoring  spirit  of  the  dear  Master,  living 
as  on  the  Lord's  holy  mountain,  where  nothing  can 
hurt  nor  destroy,  or  whether,  like  clouds  without 
water,  we  yield  ourselves  to  be  governed  and  tem- 
pestuously driven  by  angry  feelings  and  the  un- 
subjected  will,  which  are  incapable  of  bringing 
the  returns  of  permanent  peace  and  quietude  of 
mind,  or  of  promoting  the  prosperity  and  unity  of 
the  church. 

Led3ard,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Tenth  mo.  21,  18G0. 

The  Newfoundland  Dog, — As  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  large  dogs,  the  Newfoundland  permits 
the  le-str  dogs  to  take  all  kinds  of  liberties  without 
showing  the  least  resentment ;  and  if  it  is  worried 
or  pestered  by  some  forward  puppy,  looks  down 
with  calm  contempt,  and  passes  on  its  way.  Sonie- 


times  the  little  conceited  animal  presumes  upon  th( 
dignified  composure  of  the  Newfoundland  dog,  and 
in  that  case,  is  sure  to  receive  some  quaint  punish- 
ment for  his  insolence.  The  story  of  the  big  do^ 
that  dropped  the  little  dog  into  the  water,  and  res- 
cued it  from  drowning,  is  so  well  known,  that  it 
needs  but  a  passing  reference.  But  I  know  of  a  dog 
belonging  to  one  of  my  friends,  which  behaved  in  a 
very  similar  manner.  Being  provoked  beyond  all 
endurance  by  the  continued  annoyance,  it  took  the 
little  tormentor  in  its  mouth,  swam  well  out  to 
sea,  dropped  it  in  the  water,  and  swam  back  again 
Another  of  these  animals  belonging  to  a  workman, 
was  attacked  by  a  small  and  pugnacious  bull-dog, 
which  sprang  upon  the  unoffending  canine  giant, 
and,  after  the  manner  of  bull-dogs,  "pinned"  him 
by  the  nose,  and  there  hung,  in  spite  of  all  endea- 
vours to  shake  it  off.  However,  the  big  dog  hap- 
pened to  be  a  clever  one,  and  spying  a  pailful  of 
boiling  tar,  he  bolted  towards  it,  and  deliberately 
lowered  his  foe  into  the  hot  and  viscous  material. 
The  bull-dog  had  never  calculated  on  such  a  recep- 
tion, and  made  its  escape  as  fast  as  it  could  run, 
bearing  with  it  a  scalding  memento  of  the  oc- 
casion.— Rutledge-s  Natural  History. 
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Grrape  Culture. — From  all  accounts,  the  grape 
crop  in  the  United  States  will  be  an  abundant  one 
the  present  year.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  now 
about  four  thousand  acres  laid  out  in  vineyards  in 
Ohio,  half  of  which  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Cincinnati.  The  yield  last  year  is  estimated  at 
three  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  per  acre  for  the 
whole  State,  which  is  much  above  the  usual  average. 
From  a  careful  estimate  of  the  vintages  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  the  average  yield  for  the  Ohio  valley 
is  two  hundred  gallons  per  acre  ;  on  well  cultivated 
vineyards,  in  favourable  positions,  three  hundred 
gallons,  which  is  about  the  average  product  in 
France  and  Germany.  In  Missouri  and  Illinois  the 
yield  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  gallons  per  acre, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rot ;  and  in  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  it  was  very  much  re- 
duced, by  a  destructive  frost  in  Fourth  month.  The 
hills  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  rapidly  be- 
coming covered  with  vineyards.  One  vine-grower. 
Dr.  M'Donald,  has  already  planted  ninety  acres 
with  the  grape.  In  regard  to  the  variety,  the  Ca- 
tawba suffers  greatly  from  untimely  frosts  whenever 
they  occur.  Several  new  species  that  seem  less  sub- 
ject to  disease  have  already  been  partially  tried,  and 
found  to  yield  wines  superior  in  quality  to  the  Ca- 
tawba, Cape,  or  Isabella.  The  Delaware  is  the 
best;  the  Venango,  the  Herbmont,  the  Diana,  and 
the  Norton's  Virginia  for  red  wine,  all  of  very  su- 
perior quality;  and  it  would  seem  a  matter  of 
wisdom  in  the  planting  of  new  vineyards,  to  intro- 
duce several  varieties  in  about  equal  proportions, 
instead  of  planting  exclusively  the  Catawba,  as  we 
have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  doing.  In  this 
way  there  would  be  a  chance  of  securing  a  crop  of 
one  or  more  kinds  in  seasons  when  others  fail. — 
Exchange  paper. 

Press  Forward  in  the  Straigitt  Way. — Dwell 
in  tbe  pure  wisdom,  and  it  will  teach  you  what  to 
do  ia  all  things.  ^V^llk  in  the  light,  and  there  will 
be  no  occasion  of  stumbling  and  falling;  but  be- 
ing disobedient  to  tbe  light,  then  there  is  stumbling 
and  falling  down.  Every  one  mind  your  own  con- 
dition and  your  growth  daily  :  press  forward  in 
the  straight  way,  and  so  be  kept  in  the  cross,  that 
keeps  humble  and  lowly :  and  being  kept  in  the 
cross,  it  will  bring  you  to  lay  aside  every  weight 
and  burden,  and  to  run  with  patience  the  race  that 
is  sot  before  you  ;  that  you  may  so  run  as  to  obtain 
the  crown. — Richard  Farnsworth, 
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English  Cotton  Milk  Owned  by  Operatives. — 
In  a  recent  debate  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  fact  was  stated  that  in  Lancashire  there 
are  co-operative  cotton  mills  of  which  laboring  men 
are  the  owners,  which  they  manage  successfully 
themselves,  and  which,  as  paying  speculations,  are 
very  flourishing  and  well  conducted.  One  concern 
of  this  kind  was  mentioned  as  having  1,900  mem- 
bers, all  workmen,  which  had  a  capital  of  8220,000; 
another  doing  a  business  of  $470,000  with  500 
members;  another,  commenced  in  1844,  which  be- 
gan with  twenty-eight  members,  who  subscribed  five 
dollars  each,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  had 
no  fewer  than  2703  members  and  a  capital  of 
Si  35,000.  Many  more  of  these  undertakings  were 
in  existence,  to  which  were  attached  reading  rooms, 
libraries,  maps,  globes,  telescopes,  microscopes,  and 
other  scientific  apparatus  of  the  most  recent  con- 
struction. 


There  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Medical  College,  Mobile,  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  legatta,  or  lace-wood  tree.  The 
peculiarity  of  it  is  in  the  fibrous  nature  of  the  bark, 
which  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  From 
this  bark  has  been  dissected  more  than  twenty  coats 
of  apparently  real  crape  or  lace — most  of  them 
large  enough  to  serve  as  a  small  handkerchief.  It 
can  be  washed  and  ironed  like  ordinary  muslin.  The 
tree  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is  very  rare. 


The  Christians  in  Madagascar. — Late  accounts 
from  this  island  state  that  there  was  much  rejoic- 
ing among  this  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  at  the 
formal  appointment  of  the  Christian  Prince,  as  the 
successor  to  their  cruel,  persecuting  Queen. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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We  have  received  a  printed  copy  of  the  Minutes 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio,  from  which  we  take 
the  following  extracts  : 

At  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  oj  Friends^  held  at  Mount 
Pleasant  on  the  8th,  and  by  arJjournments,  to 
Wth  inclusive  of  the  Tenth  month,  1860. 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  have  all  forwarded  their 
reports,  by  which  it  appears  their  representatives  in 

this  meeting  are : 

***** 

Who,  on  being  called,  all  answered  to  their  names. 

A  certificate  was  received  from  Goshen  Monthly 
Meeting,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  for  oar  beloved 
Friend  Phebe  W.  Roberts,  a  minister,  bearing  date 
30th  of  8th  month  last,  liberating  her  to  attend 
ibis  meeting  ;  also  a  certific  ite  for  our  esteemed 
Friend  Ann  Cope,  from  Bradford  monthly  meeting, 
bearing  date  5th  of  last  month,  as  companion  to 
our  Friend  Phebe  W.  Roberts,  and  also  one  froui 
the  same  meeting,  bearing  the  same  date,  for  our 
esteemed  Friend  Ebenezer  Worth,  companion  to 
the  same  Friend,  the  two  latter  being  in  the  station 
of  Elders ;  their  company  is  satisfactory  to  this 
meeting. 

A  reference  was  received  from  Short  Creek 
Quarterly  Meeting,  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  our 
members  who  have  removed  or  may  remove  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  meeting.  The  following  Friends 
are  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  a  like  committee 
of  women  Friends  (if  they  think  right  to  appoint 
one,)  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  if 
a  way  opi-ns  for  it,  propose  to  a  future  sitting  some 
way  by  which  our  subordinate  meetings  may  be 


relieved  from  their  present  embarrassed  condition, 

Y22 ;  *  ^  *  *  * 

The  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  examine 
the  treasurer's  account,  and  report  to  a  future  sit- 
ting, the  state  thereof,  what  sum,  if  any,  they  may 
think  necessary  to  raise  the  present  year  for  the 
use  of  this  meeting,  and  the  name  of  a  Friend  for 
treasurer,  viz ;  *  *  *  * 

By  a  minute  from  the  meeting  for  Sufferings,  we 
are  informed  that  George  Smith,  a  member  of  that 
meeting,  appointed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  requests 
to  be  released  from  that  appointment,  on  account 
of  age  and  infirmity;  the  representatives  are  de- 
sired to  confer  together  and  propose  to  a  future 
sitting,  the  name  of  a  Friend  to  be  appointed  in 
his  stead. 

William  Heald,  on  account  of  age  and  infirmity, 
requests  to  be  released  from  being  correspondent  for 
Middleton  Monthly  Meeting ;  the  representatives 
from  Salem  Quarter  are  desired  to  confer  together 
and  propose  to  a  future  sitting  the  name  of  a 
Friend  to  be  appointed  in  his  stead. 

The  meeting  is  informed  that  by  the  removal  of 
the  correspondent  of  Flushing  Monthly  Meeting, 
that  meeting  is  without  a  correspondent ;  the  rep- 
resentatives from  Short  Creek  Quarter  are  desired 
to  confer  together  and  propose  to  a  future  sitting 
the  name  of  a  Friend  for  that  appointment. 

The  representatives  are  desired  to  confer  to- 
gether and  propose  to  the  next  sitting  the  name  of 
a  Friend  to  serve  this  meeting  as  Clerk  the  present 
year,  and  one  to  assist  him,  and  also  the  names  of 
two  Friends  to  serve  as  messengers  to  the  Women's 
meeting. 

Then  adjourned  to  11  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Third  of  the  week  and  ninth  of  the  month. — 
The  meeting  gathered  at  the  time  adjourned  to. 

Joseph  Hobson,  on  behalf  of  the  representa- 
tives, reported  that  they  had  conferred  together, 
and  that  most  of  their  number  were  united  in  pro- 
posing that  the  two  Friends  now  at  the  table,  be 
continued  to  fill  their  respective  places  the  present 
year,  the  rest  of  the  representatives  submitting 
thereto,  which  was  accepted  by  the  meeting,  and 
George  Gilbert  was  appointed  Clerk,  and  Robert 
H.  Smith  to  assist  him. 

That  they  also  agreed  in  proposing  that  the 
same  Friends  should  be  appointed  messengers  to 
the  Women's  meeting  who  served  last  year ;  there- 
fore, Elisha  Holling^worth  and  Joseph  Wilson  are 
re-appointed  to  that  service. 

The  consideration  of  the  state  of  society  was 
now  entered  upon  by  reading  the  queries  and  the 
answers  thereto,  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  and 
the  following  is  the  summary  of  the  answers,  viz : 

SUMMARY. 

1st. — All  our  meetings  for  worship  and  disci- 
pline have  been  attended,  and  generally  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  members,  though  some  are  re- 
miss in  this  important  duty;  unbecoming  beha- 
viour therein  generally  avoided,  except  some  in- 
stances of  sleeping ;  the  hour  of  meeting  nearly 
observed.  In  some  of  the  above  cases  of  defi- 
ciencies, care  has  been  extended. 

2d. — Most  Friends  maintain  love  toward  each 
other  in  a  good  degree  becoming  our  Christian  pro- 
fession; tale-bearing  and  detraction  are  discouraged 
by  most,  though  one  report  says  not  so  much  as 
would  be  best;  and  when  difi'erences  arise  endea- 
vours are  used  to  end  them. 

3d. — Many  Friends  endeavour,  by  example  and 
precept,  to  educate  their  children,  and  those  under 
their  care,  in  plainness  of  speech,  deportment,  and 
apparel,  to  guard  tliem  against  reading  pernicious 
books,  and  from  corrupt  conversation,  and  encour- 
age them  frequently  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 


but  more  faithfulness  in  the  support  of  these  testi- 
monies is  desirable. 

4th. — Except  one  case  of  vending.  Friends  ap- 
pear clear  of  importing,  vending  and  distilling, 
and  (with  a  few  exceptions)  of  the  unnecessary  use 
of  spirituous  liquors ;  mostly  clear  of  frequenting 
taverns,  or  attending  places  of  diversion  ;  in  some 
of  the  above  cases  some  care  is  reported  to  have 
been  taken  ;  moderation  and  temperance  in  a  good 
degree  observed. 

5th. — The  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  who  appear  to  be  likely  to 
require  aid  have  been  inspected  and  some  relief 
afforded ;  they  have  been  advised  and  assisted  in 
such  employments  as  they  are  capable  of,  and  due 
care  has  been  taken  to  promote  the  school  educa- 
tion of  their  children. 

6th. — Friends  appear  to  bear  a  faithful  testi- 
mony against  a  hireling  ministry,  oaths,  military 
services,  clandestine  trade,  prize  goods,  and  lotte- 
ries ;  except  a  few  of  our  members  have  attended 
meetings  where  a  hireling  ministery  is  maintained  ; 
and  one  report  states  that  a  few  of  its  members 
have  dealt  in  gift  book  stores,  in  which  cases  some 
care  has  been  extended. 

7th. — Friends  appear  careful  to  live  within  the 
bounds  of  their  circumstances,  and  avoid  involving 
themselves  in  business  beyond  their  ability  to 
manage;  generally  just  in  their  dealings,  and 
punctual  in  complying  with  their  engagements,  and 
where  any  give  reasonable  grounds  for  fear  iu 
these  respects,  care  has  been  extended  to  them. 

3th. — Friends  bear  a  testimony  against  slavery; 
those  under  our  direction  who  have  had  their  free- 
dom secured  are  suitably  provided  for  and  in- 
structed in  useful  learning. 

9th.— A  good  degree  of  care  is  taken  to  deal 
with  offenders  seasonably  and  impartially;  and  to 
evince  to  those  who  will  not  be  reclaimed,  the  spirit 
of  meekness  and  love  before  judgement  is  placed 
upon  them;  some  of  the  reports  state  that  those 
who  have  separated  from  us  are  not  included. 

ANSWERS  TO  ANNUAL  QUERIES. 

1st. — No  new  meeting  settled. 

2d. — Some  encouragement  has  been  given  to 
schools  for  the  education  of  our  youth  under  the 
tuition  of  teachers  in  membership  with  us. 

3d. — The  queries  addressed  to  the  Quarterly, 
Monthly,  and  Preparative  Meetings,  are  read  and 
answered  therein,  nearly  as  directed. 

Jonathan  Sharpless,  an  elder  and  member  of 
Providence  Monthly  Meeting  departed  this  life 
20th  of  First  month,  1860,  in  the  93d  year  of  hia 
age. 

Then  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Fourth  of  the  week  and  tenth  of  the  month. — 
Agreeably  to  adjournment  Friends  met. 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  have  all  forwarded  re- 
ports on  education  in  primary  schools,  which  being 
now  read  it  appears  that  there  have  been,  witliin 
the  past  year,  twenty-seven  schools  taught,  exclu- 
sively under  the  care  of  Friends,  some  for  the 
terms  of  6  months  and  some  for  3  months  each. 

That  within  our  limits  and  attached  to  this 
meeting  there  are  1,123  children  of  suitable  age  to 
go  to  school. 

361  of  these  have  attended  Friend's  schools  ex- 
clusively. 

519  have  attended  district  schools  exclusively. 

133  are  reported  to  have  attended  different 
classes  of  schools. 

104  have  not  been  going  to  school  the  past  yerr, 
except  to  family  schools;  three  of  which  only  are 
reported  to  this  meeting,  though  these  are  nearly 
all  represented  to  have  been  receiving  instruciioas 
at  home. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Sorrow  was  feelingly  expressed  that  so  small  a 
proportion  of  the  children  of  Friends  have  been 
taught  in  schools  under  the  care  of  the  society,  ac- 
companied with  desires  that  Friends  would  more 
generally  encourage  the  schools  under  care  of  the 
society,  as  heretofore  recommended,  and  Quarterly 
meetings  are  desired  to  send  up  to  this  meeting, 
next  year,  explicit  accounts  thereof. 

Then  adjourned  to  2  o'clock  to-morrow  after- 
noon. 

Fifth  day  afternoon. — Friends  met  as  agreed 
upon. 

A  memorial  concerning  Abigail  Wilson,  from 
Flushing  Monthly  Meeting,  being  introduced 
through  the  meeting  for  Sufferings,  was  read  to 
our  edification  and  comfort,  and  was  directed  to  be 
returned  to  that  meeting. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  our  Boarding 
School  produced  the  following  Report : 

From  the  minutes  of  the  acting  committee  we 
find  that  the  amount  charged  for  board  and  tuition 
for  session  ending  Third  month  15th,  1860,  for  an 
average  of  about  sixty-seven  pupils,  is  $2,680 ; 
*  *  [with  other  receipts]  a  total  of  $3,421  56. 
Expenditures,  $3,203  13;  balance  in  favour  of  the 
school  for  session,  $218  41.  Amount  charged  for 
board  and  tuition  for  session  ending  Ninth  month 
6th,  1860,  for  an  average  of  21^  pupils,  $745  54; 
making  [with  other  receipts]  a  total  of  $1,781  28. 
Expenditures,  $1,591  25  ;  balance  in  favour  of  the 
school  for  the  session,  $190  03;  balance  in  favour 
of  the  school  for  the  year,  $408  41.  For  improve- 
ments and  repairs,  $138  01.  Repair  account — 
Received  for  the  purpose  of  repairs  expressly,  from 
Friends  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  by  subscription, 
from  Third  month  18th,  1858  to  Third  month  2d, 
1859,  $511  73;  since  that  date  from  same  source, 
$63  86;  from  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  $488  30;  from  general  cash  of  the 
school,  $66  01;  making,  $1,129  90.  Expendi- 
tures from  Third  month,  1858,  to  Third  month  2d, 
1859,  $493  62;  from  Third  month  2d,  1859,  to 
Sixth  month  7th,  1860,  $636  28;  making, 
$1,129  90.  *  *  #  * 

By  an  examination  of  the  finances  of  the  school, 
it  appears  that  there  is  due  the  Institution,  be- 
lieved to  be  collectable,  $1,070  73;  cash  on  hand, 
$281  85;  produce  of  farm,  $450;  stock  and 
provisions,  $455;  making,  $2,257  58.  That 
there  are  debts  due  to  sundry  individuals  including 
interest,  to  the  amount  of,  $2,501  78 ;  balance  of 
indebtedness,  $244  20,  subject  to  the  addition  of 
a  few  small  bills  not  yet  presented. 

The  committee  propose  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
that  the  sum  of  $300  be  raised  the  ensuing  year, 
to  assist  in  relieving  the  Institution  from  the  em- 
barrassment it  is  labouring  under  for  the  want  of 
available  funds. 

Meetings  for  worship  continue  to  be  held  in  the 
Institution  as  heretofore. 

Asa  Garketson,  Clerk. 

Tenth  month  16th,  18G0. 

Which  Report  was  satisfactory,  and  our  Quar- 
terly Meetings  are  desired  to  raise  and  forward 
their  respective  quotas  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
school. 

The  committee  continued  last  year  to  raise  mo- 
ney to  reduce  the  indebtedness  of  our  Boarding 
School,  report  that  tlicy  have  raised  the  sum  of 
$135  45,  which  has  also  been  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  superintendent. 

The  committee  to  settle  with  the  treasurer,  made 
the  following  report  which  was  united  with,  and 
tlie  Friend  therein  named  is  appointed  treasurer. 
«  #  *  *  * 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  since 


last  year  were  read  and  their  proceedings  ap- 
proved. 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  reference  from 
Short  Creek  Quarter,  produced  the  following, 
which  was  satisfactory  and  adopted  by  the  meet- 
ing, viz: 

The  committee  on  the  reference  from  Short 
Creek  Quarterly  Meeting,  agree  to  suggest  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  : 

That  in  future  all  our  Monthly  Meetings  be 
placed  on  an  equality,  in  relation  to  the  care  of 
our  members  who  have  removed  or  may  remove 
beyond  our  limits,  and  that  they  be  encouraged  to 
move  in  accordance  with  our  discipline,  whenever 
application  may  be  made  for  the  setting  up  of  any 
meeting.  And  believing  as  we  do,  that  the  sepa- 
ration in  1854  was  a  violation  of  our  good  order 
and  discipline,  and  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  hav- 
ing acknowledged  said  separatists,  and  by  its  sub- 
sequent action  identified  itself  with  them,  thereby 
closing  the  way  for  further  correspondence  and  re- 
ligious fellowship  with  us,  we  deem  such  a  course 
to  be  necessary,  so  long  as  such  a  correspondence 
is  continued  with  the  separate  meeting  in  Ohio,  in 
order  that  the  way  may  be  clear  for  the  setting  up 
of  such  meetings  in  the  west. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee  by    *  * 

The  representatives  now  report  that  they  were 
unable  to  agree  upon  any  name  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

The  representatives  from  Salem  Quarter  pro- 
posed the  name  of  Israel  Heald,  for  correspondent 
for  Middleton  Monthly  Meeting,  which  was  ap- 
proved, and  he  accordingly  appointed  to  the  service. 
Address,  East  Fairfield,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 

The  representatives  from  Short  Creek  Quarter 
reported  they  were  united  in  proposing  the  name 
of  Isaac  Mitchell,  for  correspondent  for  Flushing 
Monthly  Meeting,  which  was  satisfactory,  and  he 
appointed  to  that  service.  Address,  Flushing,  Bel- 
mont County,  Ohio.    *  *  *  * 

The  meeting  having  now  brought  its  business  to  a 
close,  solemnly  concludes,  to  meet  again  if  permit- 
ted so  to  do.  George  Gilbert,  Clerk. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  27th  ult. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  nearly  unchanged. 
The  stoclc  in  port  was  727,000  bales.  The  market  for 
breadstufFs  was  quiet,  and  previous  quotations  barely 
maintained.    Consols,  92|  a  92|-. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Prussia,  together  with  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoff,  Count  Rechburg,  and  other  prominent  ministers, 
had  held  a  conference  on  European  affairs  at  Warsaw. 
The  conference  was  in  session  several  days,  and  ad- 
journed on  the  26th  ult.  The  French  Emperor  received 
an  autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Warsaw  meeting,  depriving  it  of 
any  significance  hostile  to  France. 

The  afTairs  of  Italy  were  without  material  change. 
Garibaldi's  forces  had  been  successful  in  several  encoun- 
ters with  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Naples. 

Victor  Emmanuel  was  expected  to  be  in  Naples  on  the 
28tli.  His  proclamation  of  the  vote  of  Naples  for  an- 
nexation was  to  be  made  on  the  following  day. 

The  vote  of  Sicily  was  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of 
annexation  to  Sardinia. 

Gaj-ibaldi  has  officially  announced  that  he  would  lay 
down  the  dictatorship  on  the  arrival  of  Victor  Emma- 
nuel. It  is  supposed  that  Garibaldi  will  be  offered  the 
rank  of  Prince  and  General  after  the  annexation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  has  been  elTected. 

The  I'ope  has  assured  the  representative  of  France  at 
Rome,  that  he  has  no  intention  of  leaving. 

The  Sardinian  troops  were  encamped  at  Pieti,  ten 
leagues  from  Rome. 

The  text  of  the  Russian  note  to  Sardinia  protesting 
agaiust  her  course  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  ordering 
her  legation  to  retire,  is  published.  It  is  very  strong  in 
its  tone. 

The  Prussian  dispatch,  relative  to  tlic  invasion  of  the 
Papal  States,  is  also  published.    It  censures  the  action 


of  Sardinia,  and  rejects  Cavour's  justification,  but  does 
not  threaten  any  active  hostility  on  the  part  of  Prussia, 

The  Spanish  embassy  has  been  withdrawn  from  Turin. 

The  Austrian  demonstrations  on  the  Italian  frontiers 
were  increasing.  There  were  100,000  Austrian  soldiers 
in  Venetia,  but  it  was  believed  Austria  would  not  en- 
gage in  hostilities  unless  an  attack  was  made  on  Rome, 
or  Venice  was  threatened. 

The  Austrian  official  gazette  publishes  a  reform  ma- 
nifesto from  the  Emperor.  Many  sweeping  changes  in 
the  constitution  are  proposed.  Legislative  power  is  only 
to  be  exercised  henceforth  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Provincial  Diets.  The  Court  of  Chancery  ia  restored  in 
Hungary,  and  other  important  concessions  are  made  in 
that  province.  The  Hungarian  Diet  was  to  be  convoked 
without  delay,  and  the  Emperor  will  then  be  crowned 
King  of  Hungary. 

The  population  of  Russia  by  a  receat  census  is  found 
to  be  seventy-nine  millions.  It  is  asserted  that  Russia 
has  positively  refused  to  enter  into  any  engagements 
with  Austria,  which  might  lead  to  war. 

The  Papal  Nuncio  had  left  Paris,  in  obedience  to  or- 
ders from  Rome.  An  imperial  decree  raises  the  price 
of  tobacco  in  France  twenty  per  cent. 

United  States. — Census  Returns. — Michigan  is  found 
to  have  a  population  of  749,969.  In  1850,  it  was  397,- 
654.  Minnesota  has  176,535  inhabitants.  The  total 
area  of  the  State  is  81,259  square  miles,  so  that  the  pre- 
sent population  is  not  much  over  two  persons  to  the 
square  mile. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  226. 

Potion  by  Railroad. — Cotton  is  now  being  carried  by 
rail,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Eastern  States.  The 
Illinois  central  railroad  recently  concluded  a  contract, 
to  convey  2000  bales  of  cotton  from  Cairo  to  Chicago, 
Illinois,  whence  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the  New  Eng- 
land States. 

Steamboat  Explosion. — The  boilers  of  the  steamboat 
H.  W.  Hill  exploded  a  few  days  since,  while  on  her  trip 
from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans.  Thirty-nine  persons 
were  killed,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  were  scalded. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  40,477  inhabitants,  including 
1200  students.  In  1820,  the  population  was  22,533. 
The  capital  of  this  city  invested  in  manufactures,  is 
$4,016,965  ;  the  number  of  operatives  employed  is  7222  ; 
annual  value  of  goods  made  $8, "724, 000.  The  carriage 
making  business  gives  employment  to  1596  persons,  who 
are  paid  $707,930  in  wages.  The  vehicles  made  in  one 
year  are  valued  at  $2,228,000. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jos.  Snell,  agt..  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  34,  and  for 
Aaron  M'Carty,  C.  Elwood  and  Geo.  Schill,  $2  each,  vol. 
34,  for  Sarah  Winner,  $2,  vol.  27,  for  M.  Battin,  $5,  to 
27,  vol.  34;  from  Hannah  Roberts,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  31; 
from  Geo.  Harrison,  agt..  Eng.,  £19  0  0,  for  subscription 
for  vols.  32  and  33. 


WANTED. 
A  Female  Friend  to  teach  a  family  school. 

Address,  Joseph  H.  Satterthaite, 

Oxford  Valley,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  Boys 
department  of  this  Institution.    Apply  to 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Alfred  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Sixth  mo.  6th,  1860. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor  in 
the  Boys'  department  of  ihis  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  Con- 
cord, Pa.  ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  James 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  or  Tuomas  Evans,  Philad. 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


Died,  on  the  16th  of  Eighth  month  last,  Phebe,  relict 
of  the  late  George  Roberts,  in  the  seventy-seventh  yeiir 
of  her  age;  a  member  of  Gwynedd  Monthly  meeting,  I'a. 

 ,  on  the   r2th  of  Tenth  month,  1858,  Pueke 

Lukens,  grand-daughter  of  the  above,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Horsham  Montlily 
and  Particular  Meeting,  Pa. 

PILE  A  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "The  I'riend." 

Henry  Hall. 

(Coatimied  from  page  74.) 

\.  thoughtful  reader  of  modern  religious  litera- 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  pro- 
lent  position  and  great  importance,  which  the 
hors  generally  assign  to  active  participation  in 
ks  of  a  benevolent  or  religious  character.  In 

fy  cases  it  is  made  the  test  of  growth  in  grace 
flourishing  vitality,  as  regards  both  congrega- 
is  and  individuals. 

The  idea  of  discriminating  as  to  the  preparation 
usefulness,  the  gifts  conferred  on  different  in- 
iduals ;  or  the  no  less  important  considera- 
is,  whether  there  is  any  gift  at  all — or  whether 
individual  is  called  and  qualified  by  the  only 
iqaate  authority,  the  divine  Head  of  the  church, 
jEgage  in  such  activity,  seem  to  be  much  over- 
ked.  The  great  aim  appears  to  be,  to  set  all  to 
tk  who  are  willing,  and  to  represent  such  w'ork 
promoting  religion,  and  as  proper  and  necessary 
it. 

[n  a  well  ordered  family,  there  are  services  al- 
ced  to  each  member,  to  be  performed  in  the  pre- 
'bed  time  and  way,  and  all  regulated  and  con- 
lied  by  the  will  of  the  ruler  of  the  household, 
each  member  should  assume  to  choose  his  own 
rk,  and  to  engage  in  it  when  and  as  he  pleased, 
ether  qualified  or  not ;  it  is  easy  to  see  that  con- 
ion  and  disorder  would  be  the  conscc^uences, 
1  probably  no  little  injury  be  done. 
Christ's  church  is  no  less  under  his  government 
1  bidding  than  is  such  a  family  under  that  of 
head,  and  each  member  of  it  can  only  be  rightly 
ployed  as  he  is  filling  the  station,  and  perform- 
the  service  assigned  him  by  the  heavenly 
ad  and  husband.  Those  who  thrust  themselves 
Didden  into  religious  activity,  however  great  the 
ent  and  variety  of  their  performances,  or  how- 
r  they  may  be  applauded  for  their  usefulness 
1  self-sacrifice,  are  in  clanger  of  being  met  by 
query,  Who  hath  required  this  at  your 
ds?" 

.n  the  warmth  of  natural  emotion,  from  feelings 
sympathy  and  kindness,  or  from  a  desire  to  do 
id,  persons  may  engage  in  works  ostensibly  re- 
ous,  and  evince  much  devotedness  and  perseve- 
ce  iu  then),  and  yet  there  may  be  no  religious 
igation  or  principle  involved  in  the  Uiuttcr,  snd 
y  may  be  wholly  beside  the  proper  business 
the  individuals  employed  in  thcui.    The  eflort 


may  be  the  mere  prompting  of  the  natural  niind. 
Desirous  of  doing  something  which  bears  a  religious 
aspect,  and  which  will  commend  them  to  themselves 
and  to  others  as  religious  persons,  they  may  "kin- 
dle a  fire  of  their  own,  compass  themselves  about 
with  its  sparks,  and  walk  in  the  heat  and  light  of 
the  fire  they  have  kindled ;"  and  yet  there  may  be 
nothing  in  all  their  zeal  and  activity  to  shield  them 
from  the  sentence,  "  This  shall  ye  have  of  mine 
hand — ye  shall. lie  down  in  sorrow."  External 
performances  may  be  very  correctly  gone  through 
by  those  whose  hearts  have  never  been  changed. 
They  may  assume  to  instruct  others  in  religion, 
when  they  have  never  learned  of  Christ  themselves, 
or  are  even  disobedient  to  his  requirings.  Hence 
the  impropriety  of  making  such  things  a  test  of  reli- 
gion, for  it  settles  persons  at  ease  in  the  idea  of 
their  having  attained,  when  they  may  need  to  be 
taught  the  very  first  lessons  in  christian  knowledge. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  discourage  even  the  least 
chitJ  from  the  discharge  of  any  duty  assigned  it 
by  the  Head  of  the  church.  We  would  rather  have 
all  incited  to  faithfulness  iu  all  the  Divine  requisi- 
tions, even  to  the  smallest  particular.  But  let  it 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  religion  is  an  inward 
work ;  a  work  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  head  ; 
and  that  to  live  and  walk  in  the  Spirit,  with  Christ, 
comprehends  its  essence.  There  may  be  a  great 
"danger  of  turning  from  this  inward  work,  which  is 
crucifying  to  self,  and  attended  with  many  humili- 
ations and  mortifications  ;  and  substituting  for  it 
the  more  easy  routine  of  specious  religious  activity, 
and  thus  suffering  great  loss — becoming  lean  and 
dwarfish  in  a  spiritual  sense,  instead  of  grswing 
in  grace  and  daily  waiting  on  the  Lord,  and  in- 
wardly watching  against  sin,  so  as  to  be  perfecting 
holiness  in  His  fear. 

There  is  room  in  the  church  for  the  exercise  of 
every  gift,  which  the  Holy  Head  of  it  sees  meet 
to  dispense  to  his  servants,  and  there  is  no  short- 
ness or  stinting  on  his  part.  What  is  wanting  is, 
humble  submission  to  those  fiery  bapti.sms  which 
purify  the  soul,  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of 
the  Lord's  gifts.  Where  these  baptisms  are  pa- 
tiently endured,  until  the  times  are  fulfilled,  and 
the  period  for  being  shown  unto  Israel  is  fully  come 
then  "  a  man's  gilt  maketh  room  for  him,''  what- 
ever that  gift  may  be ;  and  a  door  of  usefulness  in  the 
church  is  opened  to  him,  under  the  leading  and 
government  of  the  great  Giver,  who  will  always 
help  every  obedient  servant  to  occupy  the  gift  pro- 
fitably and  acceptably,  in  his  fear. 

These  reflections  have  arisen,  while  reading 
Henry  Hull's  account  of  the  work  of  preparation 
through  which  he  pas.sed — bis  great  caution  lest 
he  should  run  unbidden  into  religious  performances, 
the  clear  evidence  he  received  of  his  right  calling, 
and  the  peace  and  acceptance  he  enjoyed  in  hum- 
ble obedience  to  the  Divine  will  therein.  The  nar- 
rative holds  out  encouragement  to  all  the  sincere- 
hearted,  not  to  be  cast  down  unduly,  nor  yet  to 
give  out,  if  they  seem  to  themselves  to  be  of  very 
little  use  ;  but  patiently  wait  the  Lord's  time,  and 
endure  His  purging  until  lie  sees  it  is  enough,  so 
they  will  not  fail  to  become,  and  to  be  kept,  fruit- 
bcarin<'  branches  of  the  true  Vine. 


"  About  this  time,"  says  H.  Hull,  "  I  was  de- 
prived of  the  society  of  Stephen  Hoag,  a  young  man 
whom  I  highly  esteemed.  He  was  received  into  our 
Society  by  convincement,  and  had  appeared  as  a 
minister  several  times  in  our  meetings;  and  being 
generally  beloved,  his  death  had  an  awakening 
effect  upon  many,  and  on  me  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. I  saw  that  my  day's  work  was  behind  hand, 
and  earnest  were  my  desires  to  have  it  accom- 
plished. I  had  many  temporal  blessings  bestowed 
upon  me,  particularly  a  precious  wife,  with  whom 
I  was  now  settled  in  a  neat,  though  small  house, 
and  we  spent  our  time  very  pleasantly  together. 
She  was  of  a  pious  turn  of  mind,  and  our  enjoy- 
ments were  increased  by  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing religious  books,  the  tendency  of  which,  was  to 
animate  us  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  righteous. 
My  business  was  small,  but  I  was  contented.  In 
the  season  of  fulling,  I  was  employed  in  my  shop, 
and  in  the  summer,  in  my  garden,  and  with  my 
small  stock,  I  envied  not  the  rich  nor  the  great. 
I  believe  there  were  few  happier  men  than  myself; 
but  my  happiness  did  not  continue  as  it  might  have 
done,  if  I  had  not  launched  out  into  greater  business. 

"1790.  0  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  I 
pray  thee,  in  the  riches  of  thy  mercy,  be  pleased  to 
look  upon  me  from  heaven,  thy  holy  habitation,  for 
I  am  a  poor  unstable  man,  tossed  about  with  pros- 
pects pleasing  to  my  natural  inclination,  and  which 
keep  me  from  surrendering  myself  wholly  unto  Thee. 
Cast  me  not  off,  I  pray  thee,  0  thou  holy  One, 
but  enable  me  to  dedicate  my  all  unto  Thee  and 
thy  service.  Condescend  to  baptize  me,  and  re- 
baptize  me,  that  I  may  be  prepared  to  serve  thee 
acceptably,  for  thou  art  worthy — Amen. 

"  Ninth  month  5th.  '  Lord,  what  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that: 
thou  visitest  him  !'  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  notice 
of  the  Most  High,  yet  such  is  his  condescension, 
that  I  have  a  little  confidence  given  me  to  look  up 
unto  Him,  and  ask  for  his  help  to  enable  me  to 
persevere  in  the  way  that  is  well  pleasing  unto  Him, 
und  not  to  run  in  the  ways  of  my  own  choosing. 
May  all  that  is  in  me  be  so  humbled  and  reduced, 
as  that  I  can  truly  say,  in  addressing  the  holy 
One,  '  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done.' 

"Sixth  month  11th,  1791.  Although  I  have 
often  testified  of  the  goodness  of  God,  yet  I  am 
also  bound  to  declare,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  tam- 
per with  his  mercies,  by  living  in  idleness,  unmind- 
ful of  how  much  we  owe  him.  We  have  need  to 
watch  daily  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  fire  kindled 
in  our  hearts,  that  we  may  manifest  a  holy  zeal  for 
the  Lord  and  his  cause ;  and  there  is  also  a  care 
to  be  maintained  that  we  do  not  compass  ourselves 
with  sparks  of  our  own  kindling.  I  had  rather  be 
a  poor  but  diligent  waiter  in  the  house  of  my  God, 
than  attempt  to  advance  by  own  strength. 

"  22d.  O  Thou,  who  regardest  the  poor  and  the 
afflicted,  be  pleased  to  remember  the  poor  Africans, 
whom  professing  christians  are  holding  in  slavery. 

"Eighth  month  18th  and  19th.  Attended  our 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  was  comforted  in  the  be- 
lief^ that  there  is  a  revival  of  ancient  zeal  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  christian  discipline.  Near  the 
clo.sc  of  this  meeting,  David  Sands  expressed  that 
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At  our  mid-week  meeting, 


the  impressions  made  on  his  mind  were  such,  that 
he  believed  it  right  to  declare,  as  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  '  The  people  are  too  many — I  will  thin  them 
— I  will  thin  tliem — I  will  thin  them.' 

"23d.  0  that  I  may  be  more  redeemed  from 
the  world  and  its  spirit,  and  be  enabled  to  look  up 
unto  God  with  greater  confidence  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty. I  am  now  tried  with  the  loss  of  property 
yet  not  so  much,  I  think,  for  this,  as  from  the  ap- 
prehension that  I  have  not  done  as  I  should.  (J 
Lord,  be  pleased  to  pass  by  my  offences,  and  re 
ceive  me  into  thy  favour  again. 

"29th.  0  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  leave  me  not  in 
this  pinching  time,  when  trials  assail  me,  which 
n3t  only  put  my  patience  to  the  test,  but  my  faith 
also — I  desire  in  humble  dedication  of  heart  to 
serve  thee. 

"  Ninth  month  1st 
felt  it  to  be  cause  of  thankfulness  that  so  poor  a 
creature  as  I  am,  should  be  favoured  with  Divine 
light,  illuminating  my  mind  to  see  the  nature  of 
prayer,  and  how  it  is  to  be  acceptably  put  up  to 
the  God  of  my  life. 

"  7th.  Attended  our  Preparative  Meeting,  where 
there  was  a  united  labour  to  encourage  all  to  guard 
against  a  lethargic  and  drowsy  disposition  in  meet- 
ings for  Divine  worship 

"  9th.  Felt  renewed  encouragement  to  trust  in 
God,  with  a  hope  that  I  shall  be  careful  not  to 
suffer  my  temporal  concerns  to  engross  too  much 
of  my  attention. 

"  12th.  Notwithstanding  I  have  so  often  been 
forgiven  my  sins,  and  partaken  of  the  Lord's  mer 
cies,  yet  to-day  I  sufl'ered  my  natural  temper  to 
rise  into  anger,  and  this  without  any  real  cause. 

0  that  I  may  find  a  place  of  repentance  for  my  folly. 
"  13th.  Too  little  sensible  of  my  folly  yesterday, 

being  almost  wholly  engrossed  in  attention  to  my 
worldly  concerns.  When  Balaam  went  forth  to 
curse  the  Lord's  people,  and  the  angel  met  him 
with  a  rebuke,  he  said  if  his  going  oifended  the 
Lord,  be  would  return.  But,  alas !  he  loved  a  re- 
ward, and  went  forward.  I  fear  it  is  thus  with 
me :  the  riches  of  this  world  look  desirable,  and  I 
keep  pressing  on. 

"  14th.  Felt  a  humble  hope  that  the  Lord  will 
again  pass  by  my  offences.  0  may  I  be  found 
worthy  to  receive  his  continued  mercies. 

"22d.  Worldly  miudedness  prevailed  over  me, 
in  our  meeting  to-day,  and  I  was  very  dull  and 
}ieavy.  O  how  enchanting  is  the  world,  and  how 
its  profits  load  us  as  with  thick  clay.  What  ad- 
heres to  me  may  not  prove  a  hindrance  to  another, 
but  it  greatly  retards  my  progress  heavenward. 

"  Tenth  mouth  2d.  O,  thou  who  kuowest  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  be  pleased  to  look  down  upon 
me,  and  if  my  heart  is  not  right  before  thee,  cleanse 
thou  it.  Let  not  thine  eye  pity  nor  thy  hand 
spare — I  long  to  stand  approved  before  thee,  and 
to  be  preserved  from  disgracing  thy  holy  cause. 

"  12th.  At  meeting  there  appeared  a  living  en- 
gagement among  Zion's  children,  but  I  had  scarcely 
strength  even  to  rejoice  thereat.  In  returning  home, 

1  stopped  to  see  a  poor  widow's  sou,  who  was  badly 
wounded,  and  left  them  all  the  money  I  had  with 
me,  arjd  thou-h  but  little,  yet  it  aiTorded  me  satis- 
faction. 

"  14th.  Blessed  and  adored  forever  be  the  great 
(Jod,  the  everlasting  Father,  who  in  great  conde- 
bcension  was  pleased  to  appciar  to  my  soul,  wiiiic 
engaged  in  my  work.^^hop,  and  assure  mo  that  if  I 
live  iu  his  fe:ir,  and  serve  him,  I  shall  not  want  for 
u  provider." 

(To  bo  coiitiiiiicil.J 


Knowledge  without  justice  ought  to  be  called 


cunning  rathrr  tliim  wisdom. 


A  Trip  to  the  Oil  Regions  of  Pennsylvania. 
Starting  from  W^arren,  we  descend  the  right 
bank  of  the  Allegheny  river  about  twenty  miles 
to  Tideout,  and  here  first  encounter  the  "  derricks" 
—  a  frame  structure  composed  of  four  upright 
timbers  eight  or  ten  feet  square  at  the  base,  slightly 
inclined  towards  the  top,  enclosed  at  intervals  by 
horizontal  frames,  the  whole  forming  a  truncated 
pyramid  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  used  for 
the  purpose  of  guiding  and  raising  the  rods  to 
which  the  "  drill"  is  attached. 

Their  elevation  and  peculiar  appearance  make 
them  conspicuous,  and  the  number  in  view  as  we 
drive  along  the  river  bank  give  evidence  that  we 
are  now  amongst  "  the  oil."  In  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles,  dotting  both  sides  of  the  river 
there  are  here  over  thirty  "  borings,"  and  others 
commencing  almost  daily.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit,  five  of  them  were  in  oil  sufficient  for  working 
— of  which  one  had  their  pumps  in  operation  then 
three  days,  and  others  were  preparing  to  fit  up. 

The  "  surface  indications"  here  consist  of  per- 
colation of  oil  through  the  gravel  that  lines  the 
river  shores,  small  springs  in  the  river  bed  and  on 
Gordon's  run,  and  other  ravines  in  the  neighbour 
ing  hills.  At  some  points  along  the  shore,  the 
sand  and  clay  saturated  with  oil  has  a  dark  brown 
colour;  and  the  gravel  compactly  cemented,  forms 
a  hard  concreted  mass,  all  emitting  the  peculiar 
odour  that  distinguishes  petroleum  and  coal  oil. 

In  one  case,  in  attempting  to  reach  the  rock  by 
a  shaft  through  the  gravel  of  the  river  bank,  prepa- 
tory  to  boring,  the  water  that  came  in  brought 
with  it  oil  equal  to  about  a  quart  per  bucketful. 
Except,  however,  as  an  "indication"  the  surface 
oil  is  not  relied  on,  it  is  only  found  in  paying 
quantities  in  the  underlaying  rocks,  where  it  is 
reached  by  boring. 

Tho  "  wei/s"  here  vary  in  depth  from  120  to 
about  300  feet.  Oil  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
pumping  is  generally  found  at  from  150  to  200 
feet — but  two  or  three  wells  have  gone  beyond  the 
latter  depth  without  finding  it;  but,  as  much  the 
largest  number  have  not  yet  reached  it,  no  one  can 
say  what  the  grand  result  at  Tideout  will  be.  A 
few  weeks  more  will  show  whether  the  majority 
will  be  a  success  or  a  failure. 

Owing  to  the  imperfect  arrangements  for  gaug- 
ing (he  only  well  yet  in  operation,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  its  yield  with  accuracy,  but  it  is 
safe  to  put  it  at  seven  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  The 
pump  showing  3  per  cent,  of  oil  and  97  per  cent,  wa- 
ter— the  latter  very  salt.  The  pump,  however, 
did  not  exhaust  the  well,  and  if  the  defective  ma- 
chinery that  we  noticed  throughout  the  region,  as 
well  as  at  this  point,  was  replaced  by  better,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  product  of  the  wells  would,  iu 
many  cases,  be  largely  increased. 

From  Tideout,  the  river  that  flows  almost  due 
outh  for  about  15  miles,  and  then  slightly  south 
of  west  to  Franklin,  is  said  to  exhibit  more  or  less 
of  the  "indications"  for  the  entire  distance,  and 
has  many  "  borings"  in  progress  along  it;  but,  as 
we  did  not  visit  them,  we  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  their  success. 

Leaving  the  river,  and  crossing  a  country  that 
has  no  reason  to  boast  of  either  corn,  wine  or  oil, 
we  reach  Titusville,  15  miles  distant,  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Crawford  county.  Within  two  or 
three  miles  of  Titusville,  the  "derricks"  again 
make  their  appearance — and  here  we  are,  on  Oil 
Creek,  in  the  heart  of  the  region.    Here  we  talk 


the  "  barrel" — just  as  a  Southern  planter  is  vali 
by  his  "bales." 

About  a  mile  south-east  of  Titusville  are  the  fo 
of  Oil  Creek — each  branch  of  which  is  some  fi 
feet  wide.  Between  them  for  about  half  a  n 
from  their  confluence  the  flats  are  low,  in  ms 
places  swampy  and  covered  with  a  heavy  grov 
of  beach,  maple,  elm  and  oak  timber.  Here  i 
visible  the  traces  of  ancient  "  diggings" — ap] 
rently  pits  for  the  collection  of  the  surface  o 
they  have  been  sunk  through  the  loam  to  the  gra 
beneath ;  some  of  them  are  yet  three  or  four  f 
deep,  and  although  seen  at  a  very  dry  season,  h 
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oil — smell  oil — live,  move  and  have  our  being  in 
oil.  "  Indications" — "  strikes" — leases" — "smells" 
— "blossoms" — "yields'' — are  discu.ssed  on  every 
side,  and  the  only  measure  of  quantity  is  the  "bar-: 
rd."    A  well  and  its  owner  are  both  estimated  by 


water  standing  in  them  covered  with  a  film  of  i  pti 

From  the  mounds  at  their  sides  in  many 
stances,  trees  of  great  age  are  growing,  giving  pn 
that  many — probably  hundreds  of  years  ago — t 
locality  was  the  scene  of  busy  "operations  in  oi 

On  this  ground  is  a  well  118  feet  deep,  frc  tupd 
which  is  pumped  daily  from  18  to  21  barrels  of  (  '^\t 
Within  175  feet  of  it  another  well  was  sunk, 
boring  which  at  a  depth  of  143  feet  a  stream 
oil  was  struck,  which  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
about  two  weeks  flowed  12  barrels  of  oil  per  d 
It  then  nearly  ceased  and  the  drill  was  resorted  lip^ 
for  the  purpose  of  sinking  deeper.  In  about  t 
feet  a  crevice  in  the  rock  was  pierced,  and  the 
gushed  out,  filling  the  pipe  (5  inches  diameter)  a 
spouting  three  or  four  feet  above  it.  Buckets  a:  lil  [, 
barrels  were  brought  into  active  use  ;  but  desp 
all  exertions,  it  is  estimated  that  20 — some  sa 
30 — barrels  of  oil  were  lost.  The  rapid  flow 
oil  was  soon  checked  by  driving  a  plug  into  t 
top  of  the  pipe,  permitting  the  escape  only 
what  could  find  vent  through  the  openings  in 
joint  about  three  feet  from  the  top,  and  through  t 
crevices  around  the  plug. 

This  vein  of  oil  was  opened  about  6  p.  m.  on  t 
24th  of  July.  We  visited  the  well  next  day,  ai 
were  among  the  crowd  of  admiring  spectators  wl  lomi 
witnessed  its  wonderful  performances,  and  eoi 
mented  thereon  with  theories  more  marvellous  the 
the  fountain  before  us.  The  flow  from  the  wt 
was  intermittent,  after  a  few  moments  rest — app 
rently  to  recover  breath — a  violent  rush  of  gas  at 
oil  would  occur,  hissing  through  the  cracks  of  tl 
joint,  and  spouting  in  jets  from  around  the  pk 
six  or  eight  feet  high.  It  would  partially  subsid 
then  gush  with  renewed  vigour,  and  thus  boilir 
for  several  minutes  would  seem  to  exhaust  itse 
and  take  a  fcreathing  spell  preparatory  to  anoth' 
desperate  attempt  at  escape. 

Around  the  mouth  of  the  well  was  a  pit  th; 
would  contain  ten  or  twelve  barrels,  and  from 
two  men  were  steadily  dipping  the  oil  with  bucl 
ets,  and  filling  the  barrels  that  covered  the  groun 
around  them. 

Inserted  in  this  pit,  and  extending  to  the  botton  |(j 
was  tlie  stock  of  a  small  hand  pump,  by  means 
which  a  boy  would  pump  out  the  water.   The  pre 
portion  of  water  did  not  appear  to  be  one-eight 
the  quantity  of  oil.    About  4  P.  M.,  its  breathin 
stopped.    A  period  was  put  to  its  flow,  as  well 
to  some  bright  hopes  that  had  gushed  respousiv 
in  the  breasts  of  anxious  operators.    One  hundrc 
and  fifty-three  barrels  were  filled  with  oil  durin 


the  twenty-two  hours'  run;  which,  together  wit 
wlia't  was  lost  at  the  start,  made  a  yield  in  tha 
time  of  fully  170  barrels. 

7\ftcr  resting  nearly  two  days,  it  again  started 
flowing  with  duninislied  force  for  a  short  time,  and 
from  information  since  received,  I  learn  that  it  y 
repeats  the  eruption — in  one  case  yielding  30  bar 
rels  in  two  hours.  During  all  this  eccentric  per 
formance,  its  more  sedate  neighbour  continued  t 
furnish  its  regular  flow. 

On  the  same  flats  there  are  several  other  bor 
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3gs  in  progress,  of  various  depths,  from  100  to 
00  feet,  uoue  of  them  have  anything  bat  the  sur- 
ice  oil. 

Above  Titusville  many  wells  are  in  progress, 
aminations  have  been  made  to  the  sources  of 
c""»il  Creek,  but  the  result  does  not  appear  to  have 
'een  very  favourable.    Not  having  visited  that 
'P!  art  of  the  region,  Tve  are  unable  to  speak  of  it 
-th  certainty.    It  does  not  have  the  reputation 
c™f  the  portion  below. 

Down  Oil  Creek,  working  wells  are  numerous, 
"°i''  Dd  those  in  progress  much  more  so.  The  ones  in 
'"^^^eration  are  of  various  depths,  from  70  to  300 
^"J';et,  and  they  yield  from  5  to  20  barrels  of  oil  per 
'iP^'ay.  The  valley  of  the  stream  is  studded  with 
,'~'|!iem  through  its  whole  extent  to  the  Allegheny 
'""fiver,  (about  15  miles  from  Titusville,)  but  the 
'i  ^"Iround  is  not  all  equally  profitable — in  some  places 
''"bere  are  barren  tracts — but  in  many  localities 
^"''i  fiey  are  generally  successful.  As  we  approach  the 
'■^^  iver,  similiar  remains  of  old  works  are  visible  as 
"'"t  the  forks,  and  one  well,  gauged  in  that  vicinity, 
'^hrnished  20  barrels  of  oil.  This  well  is  118  feet 
'^^  eep,  and  yields  about  6  per  cent,  of  oil  to  94  per 
^' jnt.  of  water. 

'l"^'  On  the  Allegheny  river,  both  above  and  below 
'-''■lie  mouth  of  Oil  Creek,  wells  are  numerous  and 
■~'|iid  to  be  generally  successful,  especially  in  the 
^'-P'lcinity  of  Franklin,  7  miles  below,  but  we  did  not 
■'^sit  them  for  want  of  time. 

(.To  be  concluded.) 
OtI   ^  

Ij  '  For  "The  Friend." 

in  Scriptural  Ill.nstrations. 

Dr.  Thompson,  who  was  for  many  years  a  mis- 
lonary  in  Palestine,  in  his  interesting  work  called 
liiThe  Land  and  the  Book,"  gives  some  striking 
.^lustrations  of  Scripture.    In  speaking  of  the 
wimountains  of  Lebanon  and  the  numerous  flocks  of 
mbeep,  under  charge  of  shepherds,  which  are  seen 


iiifaere  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  he  says,  "  I  never 
ftide  over  these  hills,  covered  with  flocks,  without 
ppibeditating  upon  the  Good  Shepherd  when  he  put- 
anbth  forth  his  own  sheep,  goeth  before  them,  and 
tlhey  follow  him."  (John  x.  4.)  This  is  true  to 
p'ope  letter.  They  are  so  tame,  and  so  trained,  that 
jiuey  follow  their  keeper  with  the  utmost  docility. 
liEtle  leads  them  forth  from  the  fold,  or  from  their 
fekouses  in  the  village,  just  when  he  pleases, 
iktj  As  there  are  many  flocks  in  such   a  place  as 

his,  each  one  takes  a  difl'erent  path,  and  it  is  his 
lia»usiness  to  find  pasture  for  them.  It  is  necessary, 
liiherefore,  that  they  should  be  taught  to  follow, 
icimd  not  to  stray  away  into  the  unfenced  fields  of 
iftSorn,  which  lie  so  temptingly  on  either  side.  Any 

me  that  thus  wanders^  is  sure  to  get  irdo  trouble. 
al'he  shepherd  calls  sharply  from  time  to  time  to 
orcmind  them  of  his  presence.  They  know  his 
rofoice,  and  follow  on  ;  but  if  a  stranger  calls,  they 
it  stop  short,  lift  up  their  heads  in  alarm,  and  if  it  is 
i; repeated,  they  turn  and  flee,  because  they  know 
Joot  the  voice  of  a  stranger.  This  is  not  the  fanciful 
iFBostume  of  a  parable;  it  is  a  simple  fact.  I  have 
«  nade  the  experiment  repeatedly.  The  shepherd 
\  ;oes  before,  not  merely  to  point  out  the  way,  but 
il  x>  see  that  it  is  practical  and  safe. 
1    He  is  armed,  in  order  to  defend  his  charge,  and 

n  this  he  is  very  courageous.  Many  adventures 
J  with  wild  beasts  occur,  not  unlike  that  recounted 
(lt)y  David,  1  Dan.  xvii.  34-36  :  and  in  these  very 
e  mountains ;  for  although  there  are  now  no  lions 
f  here,  there  are  wolves  in  abundance,  and  leo- 
rpards  and  panthers  exceedingly  fierce,  prowl  about 
:!  these  wild  wadies.  They  not  uufrequcntly  attack 
the  flock  in  the  very  presence  of  the  shepherd,  and 
i^he  must  be  ready  to  do  battle  at  a  moment's  warning. 
I  have  listened  with  intense  interest  to  their  graphic 


descriptions  of  the  downright  and  desperate  fights 
with  these  savage  beasts.    And  when  the  thief  and 
robber  come,  (and  come  they  do,)  the  faithful  shep 
herd  has  often  to  put  his  life  in  his  hand  to  defend 
his  flock. 

I  have  known  more  than  one  case,  in  which  he 
had  literally  to  lay  it  down  in  the  contest. 

A  poor  faithful  fellow  last  spring,  between  Ti 
berius  and  Tabor,  instead  of  fleeing,  actually  fought 
three  Bedouin  robbers  until  he  was  hacked  to  pieces 
with  their  khanjans,  and  died  among  the  sheep  he 
was  defending. 

Some  sheep  always  keep  near  the  shepherd  and 
are  his  especial  favourites.  Each  of  these  has  a 
name  to  which  it  answers  joyfully,  and  the  kind 
shepherd  is  ever  distributing  to  such,  choice  portions 
which  he  gathers  for  that  purpose.  Tliese  are  the 
contented  and  liap-py  ones. 

They  are  in  no  danger  of  getting  lost  or  into 
mischief,  nor  do  wild  beasts  or  thieves  come  near 
them.  The  great  body,  however,  are  mere  whirligigs, 
intent  upon  their  own  pleasure  or  selfish  interests. 
They  run  from  bush  to  bush,  searching  for  variety 
or  delicacies,  and  only  now  and  then  lift  their  heads 
to  see  where  the  shepherd  is,  or,  rather  where  the 
general  flock  is,  lest  they  get  so  far  away  as  to  oc- 
casion remark  in  their  little  community,  or  rebuke 
from  their  keeper.  Others,  again,  are  restless  and 
discontented,  jumping  into  everybody's  fold,  climb- 
ing into  bushes,  and  even  into  leaning  trees,  when 
they  often  fall  and  break  their  limbs.  These  cost 
the  good  shepherd  incessant  trouble. 

Then  there  are  others  incurably  reckless,  who 
stray  far  away,  and  are  often  utterly  lost.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  a  silly  sheep  or  goat  running  hither 
and  thither,  bleating  piteously  after  the  lost  flock, 
only  to  call  forth  from  their  dens  the  beasts  of  prey 
or  to  bring  up  the  lurking  thief,  who  quickly  quiets 
its  cries  in  death." 


cases  of  various  animals  that  have  perished  in  the 
disastrous  gas. —  Trojnc. 


The  Right  Side  of  Fifty. — If  christians  oftener 
cherished  the  hopes  of  the  apostle,  and  felt,  like 
him,  that  to  die  is  gain,  they  would  talk  like  — 
Venn,  in  the  following  anecdote  : 

It  is  said  of  the  humble  —  Venn,  in  one  of  his 
excursions  to  preach  for  the  countess  of  Huntington, 
that  he  fell  in  company  with  a  person  who  had  the 
appearance  of  a  parish  clergyman.  After  riding 
some  time  together,  conversing  on  difl'erent  subjects, 
the  stranger,  looking  in  his  face,  said  : 

"  Sir,  I  think  you  are  on"  the  wrong  side  of  fifty." 

"  On  the  wrong  side  of  fifty  !''  answered  Venn. 
"  No,  sir,  I  am  on  the  right  side  of  fifty." 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  clergyman,  "you  must  be 
turned  of  fifty." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  added  the  christi  in  veteran,"  but  I 
am  on  the  right  side  of  fifty,  for  I  am  nearer  my 
crown  of  glory." 

Happy  that  person  who  can  thus  feel ;  who  has 
the  right  to  believe  he  is  nearer  his  crown  of  glory. 
How  feelings  like  these  would  cause  us  to  rejoice 
as  year  by  year  passes  away,  and  our  salvation 
becomes  nearer. 


Origin  of  the  JJpas  Tree  Story. — A  real  valley 
of  death  exists  in  Java  ;  it  is  termed  the  Valley  of 
Poison,  and  is  filled  to  a  considerable  height  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  exhaled  from  crevices 
in  the  ground.  If  a  man  or  any  other  animal  en- 
ters it,  he  cannot  return  ;  and  he  is  not  sensible  of 
his  danger  until  he  feels  himself  sinking  under  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  hira, 
the  carbonic  acid,  of  which  it  chiefly  consists,  rising 
to  the  height  of  eighteen  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  Birds  which  fly  into  this  atmo.  phere  drop 
down  dead ;  and  a  fowl  thrown  into  it,  dies  before 
reaching  the  bottom,  which  is  strewed  with  car- 


Friglit  in  the  Catacombs  of  Paris. 
The  catacombs  of  Paris  extend  beneath  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and 
especially  the  rues  St.  Jacques,  de  la  Harpe,  de 
Tournon,  de  Vaugirard.the  Theatre  de  I'Odeon,  the 
church  of  St.  Sulpice,  the  Pantheon,  Valde-Graee, 
the  Observatoire,  etc.,  and  they  go  beyond  the  for- 
tifications to  Monrouge.  In  them,  as  is  known,  are 
deposited  the  bones  which  were  collected  from  the 
difl'erent  burial-places  of  Paris,  on  the  suppression 
in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  of  cemeteries  within 
the  walls ;  and  these  ghastly  objects  are  piled  up 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  galleries  or  streets,  which 
extend  for  miles.  It  is  recorded,  that  at  different 
times  numerous  persons  have  lost  their  ^  way  in 
these  dreadful  regions,  and  have  died  of  hunger  and 
terror. 

From  a  French  paper  we  learn  that  four  men 
have  recently  escaped,  almost  by  miracle,  from 
this  terrible  death.  M.  Katery,  one  of  the  keepers 
of  the  catacombs,  having  occasion  to  change  a  lock 
ofthedoorof  one  of  the  galleries,  went,  on  the 
previous  afternoon,  to  the  spot,  accompanied  by  a 
locksmith  named  Chabral,  that  man's  apprentice 
oftbenameof  Moron,  and  M.  Ozanne,  an  architect's 
pupil.  Incredible  to  relate,  they  took  only  one 
candle,  and  did  not  even  place  it  in  a  lantern,  and, 
more  extraordinary  still,  did  not  carry  with  them 
any  matches.  No  sooner  had  they  reached  the 
door  where  the  job  was  to  be  done,  than  a  sudden 
puff  of  air  blew  out  the  light !  Under  the  guidance 
of  Katery,  they  attempted  to  find  their  way  back  ; 
but  notwithstanding  his  minute  knowledge  of  the 
oad,  they  went  astray,  and  spent  hour  after  hour 
in  going  up  one  gallery  and  down  another.  In 
total  darkness,  they  could  not  find  any  clue  to  direct 
them  to  an  outlet,  and  the  further  they  walked, 
the  more  desperate  their  situation  appeared  to 
become.  At  length,  after  several  hours  spent  in 
pacing  up  and  down,  they  were  completely  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue  and  terror.  Then  Katery  had 
a  happy  idea  :  "  Let  us  shout  for  help,"  he  said  ; 
"  perhaps  we  may  be  heard  !"  They  did  shout, 
but  for  hours  more,  their  cries  remained  unheard, 
amid  the  din  of  the  noise  above.  Nor  was  the 
uii^ht  more  favourable,  as  few  persons  pass  through 
that  part  of  the  city  at  night.  At  length,  towards 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  journeyman  printer 
named  Phillippart,  employed  on  a  journal,  was 
returning  to  his  residence,  10  Rue  Duguay  Trouin, 
near  the  Luxembourg,  and,  when  near  his  door,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  heard  cries  of  distress  fronl 
under  the  earth.  At  first  he  fancied  he  was  labour- 
ing Udder  an  illusion,  but  on  listening,  he  distinctly 
heard  human  voices  from  below  an  iron  slab  which 
covers  an  orifice  opening  into  the  catacombs.  He 
summoned  some  police  ofiicers,  and  they,  hearing 
the  same  cries,  caused  the  slab  to  be  removed. 
"  "vVho  are  you  down  there  ?  and  what  are  you  do- 
ing'if "  asked  one  of  the  ofiicers;  and  the  answer 
was  given  :  "  We  are  four  men  lost  in  the  cata- 
combs !  Pray  give  us  a  light  !"  Some  matches 
and  candles  were  let  down,  and  one  of  them  having- 
struck  a  light,  said  :  "  We  know  our  way  now ; 
we  will  go  out  by  the  door  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame 
des  Champs  !"  and  they  went  away.  Shortly  after, 
four  men,  pale  and  haggard,  presented  themselves 
at  the  guard-house  in  the  Rue  de  Fleurus,  and  re- 
lated these  facts.  Having  told  their  tale,  the  poor 
men  were  of  course  warmly  congratulated  on  their 
escape  from  a  dreadful  death,  and  they,  on  their 
part,  expressed  hearty  gratitude  to  Phillippart,  and 
to  the  ofiicers  who  removed  the  slab. 
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Selected. 

("IF  I)  HAVE  NOT  CHARITY,  I  AM  NOTHING." 

Oh  !  Charity,  thou  holiest  thiug! 

How  praised  in  word,  how  scorii'd  in  deed  ; 
While  still  thy  precepts  cherishing, 

We  give  to  them  but  little  heed. 
And  (saddest  truth,)  do  those  who  bear 

The  christian's  name,  this  error  share. 

Peace  was  the  Saviour's  last  bequest, 

To  all  His  followers  left  below ; 
But  do  they  seek  to  attain  that  rest 

Of  spirit,  that  He  will  bestow  ? 
'Tis  passing  strange  to  see  such  strife, 

"  Love  is  the  only  sign  of  life." 

But  severed  sects,  (oh  I  sight  of  shame  !) 

We  see  with  wrath  and  clamor  rife ; 
Each  party  blends  the  Saviour's  name, 

With  this  unhallowed  earthly  strife. 
As  tho'  the  Lord  of  love  and  peace, 

Had  aught  to  do  with  scenes  like  these. 

Hast  thou  not  said  that  love,  0  Lord  I 
Is  that  which  must  thy  followers  prove  ; 

So  stands  it  in  thy  written  word 

That  cannot  change — the  law  of  love 

Within  the  heart,  and  on  the  lip. 
The  badge  of  true  discipleship. 

How  can  we  hope  that  war's  dread  strife 
Shall  cease — the  srabbard  veil  the  sword  ; 

When  still  round  all  our  daily  life. 
Ever  its  spirit  walks  abroad  ; 

Let  but  that  spirit  cease  to  breathe, 
And  then  the  sword  itself  will  sheathe. 

But  while  our  judgment  proudly  sits. 

As  tho'  it  could  not  sin  or  err  ; 
We  may  condemn,  where  God  acquits. 

Destroy,  where  He  delights  to  spare  ; 
Sternly  we  judge  with  bounded  view. 

Father!  we  know  not  what  we  do. 

If  we  could  read  the  inmost  heart 
We  should  be  slower  to  condemn; 

More  likely  that  our  tears  would  start, 
Than  bitter,  scornful  words  for  them 

Wbf^  err — nor  say  a=!  we  do  now, 
Stand  off,  I'm  holier  than  Ihou  I 

He  did  not  thus  who  came  of  old 

To  bind  the  bruised  and  broken  soul. 

To  seek  the  wanderer  from  the  fold. 
To  make  the  sin-sick  spirit  whole; 

Who  called  all  to  share  His  rest. 
The  haven  of  a  Saviour's  breast. 

The  monarch  on  the  throne  of  state; 

The  wretch  who  home  or  friend  knows  not; 
Statesmen  who  bear  an  empire's  weight; 

The  peasant  in  his  lowly  cot ; 
The  noble  in  his  marble  hall; 

We  know  that  Jesus  loves  them  all. 

None  are  so  high,  but  that  His  care. 

Guards  them,  and  wraps  them  round  about; 

None  are  too  low  His  love  to  share. 

And  who  art  thou  this  truth  to  doubt  7 

He  died  for  them  who  e'er  they  be. 
And  He  has  only  died  for  thee. 

Thou  canst  not  harm  thy  brother's  cause 
Before  God's  bar — dcem'sttliou  that  He 

To  carry  out  His  holy  laws 

Needeth  or  askclh  aid  from  thee? 

What  were  thy  doom  from  hand's  divine, 
Were  thy  God"s  judgments  harsh  as  thine? 

Judge  us  not  as  we  judge — we  pray — 
Oh!  Father!  from  such  doom  we  shrink; 

If  thou  shouldst  mark  our  erring  way, 
If  tliou  shouldst  mark  cacli  broken  link 

In  the  great  chain  of  right,  as  we 
A  brother's  sins  and  weakness  see, 

If  thou  shouldst  mrle  to  us  alone 

The  mercy  we  to  others  mete, 
We  dare  not  come  before  thy  throne, 

It  is  no  more  a  nicrcy-seat — 
How  could  we  in  thy  presence  live; 

Did'st  thou  forgive  as  we  forgive  ? 

Far  wilder  waves  than  those  Thou  trod 
In  Galilee,  around  we  see? 


Walk  o'er  their  crest,  oh  !  Son  of  God  I 
And  lay  the  tempest — then  may  we 

In  the  calm  hear  thy  voice,  now  drowu'd 
By  passion's  waters  raging  round. 

Yet  may  we  thankfully  believe, 

That  as  the  restless  sea  will  wreathe 

Its  snowy  foam,  its  billows  heave, 
While  all  lies  still  and  calm  beneath  ; 

So  'neath  this  wilder  storm's  dread  swell 
Some  walk  in  calm,  immoyable. 

Their  faith  by  scorn  is  never  shown. 
By  gentle  words  and  deeds  'tis  proved; 

Still  blessing  all,  and  judging  none  ; 
These  are  the  Saviour's  "own  beloved" 

They  eye  not  with  pharasic  pride 

The  brother  for  whom  Christ  has  died. 

Ihe. pure  in  heart  to  whom  is  given. 
The  promise  that  we  yet  may  trace  ; 

It  is  not  crowns  and  thrones  in  heaven. 
But  they  shall  see  their  Father's  face; 

Casting  away  their  own  work's  dress. 

Clothed  in  Christ's  robe  of  righteousness. 

To  Him  who  felt  temptation's  might. 
To  Him  who  knows  we  are  but  dust; 

To  Him  who  reads  the  heart  aright, 
Whose  judgment  cannot  err — -the  Juat, 

Let  us  leave  all — to  mercy  true, 

Knowing  how  much  we  need  it  too. 


Of) 


The  Eye. 

The  eye  was  intended  by  its  Maker  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  to  be  educated  s/oiCi?v/,-  but  if  educated 
fully,  its  powers  are  almost  boundless.  It  is  as- 
suredly then  a  thing  to  be  profoundly  regretted, 
that  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  develops  the  hid- 
den capacities  of  his  organ  of  vision,  either  as  re- 
gards its  utilitarian  or  its  aesthetic  applications. 
Thte  great  majority  of  mankind  do  not  and  cannot 
see  one  fraction  of  what  they  were  intended  to  see. 
The  proverb  that  "  None  are  so  blind  as  those  that 
will  not  see"  is  as  true  of  physical  as  of  moral  vi- 
sion. By  neglect  and  cirjlessnes;',  we  have  mads 
ourselves  unable  to  discern  hundreds  of  things 
which  are  before  us  to  be  seen.  Thomas  Carlyie 
has  summed  this  up  in  the  one  pregnant  sentence  : 
"  The  eye  sees  what  it  brings  the  power  to  see." 
How  true  this  is  1  The  sailor  on  the  look-out  can 
see  a  ship  where  the  landsman  sees  nothing ;  the 
Esquimaux  can  distinguish  a  white  fox  amidst  the 
white  snow ;  the  American  backwoodsman  will  fire 
a  rifle-ball  so  as  to  strike  a  nut  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  squirrel  vvithout  hurting  it ;  the  red  Indian 
boys  hold  their  hands  up  as  marks  to  each  other, 
certain  that  the  uuerriug  arrow  will  be  shot  be- 
tween the  spread-out  fingers ;  the  astronomer  can 
see  a  star  in  the  sky,  where  to  others  the  blue  ex- 
panse is  unbroken;  the  shepherd  can  distinguish 
the  face  of  every  sheep  in  his  flock ;  the  mosaic- 
worker  can  detect  distinctions  of  colour  where 
others  see  none  ;  and  multitudes  of  additional  ex- 
amples might  be  given  of  what  education  does  for 
the  eye. 

Now,  we  may  not  be  called  upon  to  hunt  white 
foxes  in  the  snow ;  or,  like  William  Tell,  to  save 
our  own  life  and  our  child's,  by  splitting  with 
an  arrow  an  apple  on  its  head ;  or  to  identify  a 
stolen  sheep  by  looking  in  its  face,  and  swearing 
to  its  portrait;  but  we  must  do  every  day  many 
things  essential  to  our  welfare,  which  we  would  do 
a  great  deal  better  if  we  had  an  eye  trained  as  we 
readily  might  have.  For  example,  it  is  not  every 
man  that  can  hit  a  nail  upon  the  head,  or  drive  it 
straight  in  with  a  hammer.  Very  few  persons  can 
draw  a  straight  line,  or  cut  a  piece  of  cloth  or  pa- 
per even;  still  fewer  can  use  a  pencil  as  draughts- 
man ;  and  fewer  still  can  paint  with  colours.  Yet 
assuredly  there  is  not  a  calling  in  which  an  edu- 
cated eye,  nice  in  distinguishing  form,  colour,  size, 
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service.  For  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  th 
some  eyes  can  be  educated  to  a  much  greater  c 
tent  than  others,  that  can  be  no  excuse  for  any  o 
neglecting  to  educate  his  eye.  The  worse  it  is,  t 
more  it  needs  education ;  the  better  it  is,  the  mc 
it  will  repay  it. 

To  describe  the  mode  in  which  the  eye  shou 
be  trained  is  not  my  purpose  :  and  it  would  be  va 
to  attempt  a  description  of  its  powers  when  ed 
cated  to  the  utmost  of  its  capabilities.  But  let  n: 
before  parting  with  it,  notice  that  in  all  ages,  ai 
by  all  peoples,  the  eye  appears  to  have  been  tl 
most  honoured  of  the  organs  of  the  senses.  It  h 
owed  this,  doubtless,  largely  to  its  surpassii 
beauty,  and  to  the  glory  with  which  it  lights  i 
the  countenance.  But  it  owes  its  place  as  quet 
of  the  senses  mainly  to  the  fact,  that  its  empire 
far  wider  than  those  ruled  over  by  its  sisters.  Tl 
ear  is  fabled  to  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres,  bu 
in  reality,  is  limited  in  space  to  those  sounds  whic 
the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  yield,  and  in  time  1 
the  passing  moment.  The  starry  abysses  for  it  a 
silent;  and  the  past  and  the  future  are  equal 
dumb. 

The  nostril,  the  tongue,  and  the  hand  are  simi 
larly  bounded,  perhaps  even  more  so;  but  the  63; 
so  triumphs  over  space,  that  it  traverses  in  a  m< 
ment  the  boundless  ocean  which  stretches  beyouj 
our  atmosphere,  and  takes  home  to  itself  stai' 
which  are  millions  of  miles  away ;  and  so  far  is 
from  being  fatigued  by  its  flight,  that  as  the  wi 
king  said  :  "  It  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing."  Od 
only  physical  conception  of  limitless  infinity  is  dtj 
rived  from  the  longing,  of  the  eye  to  see  farther  tha: 
the  farthest  star. 

And  its  empire  over  time  is  scarcely  less  bound! 
ed.    The  future  it  cat  '■■ot  pierce;  but  our  eyes  arj 
never  lifted  to  the    '    .ght  heavens  without  bein 
visited  by  light  which  left  the  stars  frotu  which  i|  fi 
comes  untold  centuries  ago ;  and  suns  which  ha(|  sal 
burned  out  seons  before  Adam  was  created,  ar 
shown  to  us  as  the  blazing  orbs  which  they  wer 
in  those  immeasurably  distant  ages,  by  beam 
which  have  survived  their  source  through  all  thai 
time. 

How  far  we  can  thus  glance  backwards  along 
ray  of  light,  and  literally  gaze  into  the  deepest  rc 
cesses  of  time,  we  do  not  know ;  and  as  little  caij 
we  tell  how  many  ages  will  elapse  after  our  sun'i 
torch  is  quenched  before  he  shall  bo  numberecl 
among  lost  stars,  by  dwellers  in  the  sun  most  dis 
tant  from  us ;  yet  assuredly  it  is  through  the  eyci 
tliat  we  acquire  our  most  vivid  conception  of  whal 
eternity  in  the  sense  of  unbeginning  and  unendino] 
time  may  mean 

It  is  most  natural,  then,  that  the  eye  which  car] 
thus  triumph  over  space  and  time  should  hold  the 
place  of  honour  among  the  senses.  Of  all  the  mi-| 
racles  of  healing  which  our  Saviour  performed,  it 
we  except  the  crowning  one  of  resurrection  from] 
death,  none  seems  to  have  made  such  an  impres 
sion  on  the  spectators  as  the  restoration  of  sight  tol 
the  blind.  One  of  the  blind  whose  sight  was  re- 
stored by  Christ,  triumphantly  declared  to  the 
doubters  of  the  marvclousness  of  the  miracle 
"  Since  the  world  began,  was  it  not  heard  that] 
any  one  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  born 
blind  !"  The  perplexed  though  not  unfaithful  Jews 
inquired  :  "  Could  not  this  man,  which  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  have  caused  that  even  this  man 
should  not  have  died  ?"  And  the  opening  of  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  would  startle  us  as  much  did  wc 
witness  it  now.  To  the  end  of  time  men  will  ac- 
knowledge that  He  who  formed  the  eye  justly  de- 
clared of  it,  that  "  The  light  of  the  body  is  the 
eye;"  and  all  tender  hearts  will  feel  a  peculiar 


distance,  and  the  like,  will  not  bo  of  inestimable  [sympathy  for  those  whom  it  has  pleased  God,  in 
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his  unsearchable  wisdom,  to  deprive  of  sight,  and 
for  whom  in  this  life  "  Wisdom  is  at  one  entrance 
quite  shut  out/' — Dr.  Wils9?i. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGEAPHICAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

CContinued  from  page  61.) 
JOSHUA  BROWN. 

On  returning  to  his  residence,  our  friend  found 
that  his  daughter  Sarah,  who  had  been  but  a  short 
time  married,  was  dangerously  ill,  and  she  soon 
afterwards  departed  this  life.  This  was  a  sore  af- 
fliction to  the  affectionate  father,  yet  he  informs  us 
that  the  comfort  he  inwardly  experienced  in  the 
retrospect  of  his  late  journey  was  such,  as  to  ena- 
ble him  "  to  bear  this  trouble  the  better." 

He  had  been  for  some  time  preparing  to  remove 
his  family  to  Little  Britain,  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
1759,  he  effected  it.  He  appears  to  have  remain- 
ed at  home  during  the  rest  of  that  year ;  but,  on 
the  1st  of  the  Third  month,  1760,  he  set  out  for 
religious  service  in  Delaware  and  Maryland,  hav- 
ing been  liberated  therefor  by  Nottingham  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Isaac  Williams  was  his  companion 
during  the  most  of  this  journey.  The  fir;^t  day 
they  rode  down  to  Thomas  Browning's,  in  Kent 
county.  The  next  day,  being  the  fifth  of  the  week, 
they  attended  the  meeting  at  Sassafras.  Here, 
says  Joshua,  "  I  had  to  recommend  that  disposi- 
tion of  mind  in  the  multitude,  which  drew  the  com- 
passionate regard  of  the  blessed  Saviour  to  feed 
them  in  a  miraculous  manner.  This  represented 
typically  the  spiritual  condition,  which  may  expect 
his  feeding ;  a  sense  of  want,  a  humble  desire  to 
follow  him  in  his  requiriags.  The  meeting  was  to 
satisfaction.  Lodging  at  Joshua  Vansant's,  we 
rode  next  morning,  the  3d  inst.,  to  Cecil,  tvfelve 
miles,  and  had  a  meeting  with  Friends  there. 
Here  I  had  to  recommend  a  solid  consideration  of 
the  solemn  meeting  before  the  great  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead,  and  the  way  whereby  they  might  witness 
a  happy  resurrection.  Showing  them  that  the  Lord 
will  be  clear  of  the  blood  of  all  men,  and  that  they 
will  be  left  without  excuse.  We  dined  with  George 
K.azin.  Before  leaving  his  house,  I  found  my  mind 
engaged  to  drop  some  caution  and  advice  to  him  and 
his  children.  George  accompanied  us  to  Chester 
meeting.  On  the  way  thither,  we  called  to  see 
Southey  3Iifflin,  who  was  in  a  distracted  condition. 
It  appeared  to  arise  from  the  weight  of  some  re- 
quiring, which  was  hard  for  him  to  give  up  to.  He 
seemed  glad  to  see  us.  We  lodged  at  Abraham 
Milton's,  and,  on  the  4th,  rode  to  Chester  meeting. 
Therein  I  had  to  set  forth  the  loss  sustained  by 
profession  without  possession,  which  appeared  to 
be  their  state  too  generally.  We  crossed  Chester 
river,  and  rode  sixteen  miles  to  the  house  of  Mary 
AVright,  widow.  On  the  5tb,  we  had  a  close  and 
exercising  meeting  at  Queen  Ann.  I  had  in  it  to 
urge  the  neces-ity  of  a  right  belief  as  respects  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  for  want  of  which  many 
gross  errors  had  prevailed.  Setting  out  for  Tucka- 
hoe,  we  stopt  at  Nathan  Mainer's,  and  refreshed 
ourselves  and  horses,  and  then  rode  down  to  James 
Kemp's,  about  twenty  miles.  On  the  6th,  we  had 
a  meeting  at  Tuckahoe,  to  which  many  Friends 
and  others  came.  In  the  meeting  I  had  to  set 
forth  the  evil  tendency  of  knowing  men  in  judg- 
ment, and  judging  partially,  even  in  civil  affairs, 
and  how  much  more  evil  in  religious  matters,  and 
particularly  [warned  them]  not  to  suffer  a  selfish 
partial  judgment  of  their  own  selves,  and  their  own 
state  to  prevail.    I  had  likewise  an  earnest  exhor- 


tation to  the  youth  to  mind  the  gift  that  was  in 
them.  From  the  meeting,  wo  rode  to  the  house  of 
William  Troth,  and,  on  the  7th,  had  a  meeting  at 
Choptauk.  In  this  meeting  the  necessity  of  rege- 
neration, the  work  of  the  new  birth,  was  spoken  to, 
and  the  danger  of  depending  on  any  ceremony  or 
outward  observation,  or  anything  short  of  a  puri- 
fied state.  That  night  we  rode  to  Joseph  Barcliff 's, 
and  lodged.  On  the  8th,  rode  to  the  bay  side. 
We  lodged  with  John  Kemp,  who  was  a  slave- 
holder. Our  Yearly  Meeting  had  made  a  move 
that  none  should  buy  or  sell  slaves.  Our  landlord 
was  not  well  pleased  with  what  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing had  done.  I  showed  him  my  sentiment  which 
was,  that  Friends  should  not  only  abstain  from 
buying  and  selling  them,  but  should  set  free  those 
they  had  in  possession.  He  said,  '  Thou  talks  of 
setting  them  free  ;  my  negroes  wont  go  free.  I  will 
call  them  and  ask  them  before  thee.'  I  told  him 
if  he  would  give  them  freedom  if  they  would  ac- 
cept it,  he  might  call  them.  He  said  no  !  he  would 
not  set  them  free.  I  told  him  he  might  let  them 
alone  then.  His  answer  showed  plainly  that  he 
was  not  genuine  in  his  pretensions. 

"  On  the  9th,  I  had  a  meeting  there  ;  a  few 
Friends  and  some  others.  I  showed  them  the  ne- 
cessity there  was  of  confessing  Christ  here  on  earth, 
of  a  diligent  adherence  to  the  gift  received  that  we 
might  be  enabled  rightly  to  confess  him,  and  point- 
ed out  the  danger  of  not  believing  in  his  spiritual 
appearance.  We  returned  to  Joseph  Barcliff 's, 
and,  on  the  10th,  had  a  meeting  at  Thirdhaven. 
In  it  I  had  to  set  forth  through  the  similitude  of  a 
well  instructed  builder,  the  necessity  of  laying  a 
good  foundation,  [spiritually]  and  carefully  build- 
ing thereon.  I  also  spoke  concerning  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  way  they  must  come  to  be  opened, 
that  we  might  be  profited  by  them.  From  thence 
we  rode  to  William  Wilson's,  and  lodged,  and,  on 
the  lltb,  had  a  meeting  at  Marshy  Creek.  I  had 
in  this  meeting  to  set  forth  the  excellent  privileges 
we  enjoyed  under  a  good  king  and  a  mild  govern- 
ment ;  in  being  permitted  to  think  for  ourselves  in 
matters  of  religion,  save  as  respects  the  imposition 
of  the  clergy.  This  was  opened,  and  also  how  to 
judge  of  the  true  ministry,  by  the  motives  inducing 
men  to  undertake  the  office  of  preacher.  After 
meeting,  called  at  William  Wilson's,  and  then  rode 
twenty-four  miles  to  Isaac  Turner's,  in  Queen 
Ann's  county.  On  the  12th,  attended  Cecil  Month- 
ly Meeting,  had  some  service,  and  rode  to  Joshua 
Vansant's,  where  my  companion,  Isaac  Williams, 
left  me.  On  the  13th,  I  pursued  my  journey  into 
the  three  lower  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
lodged  at  Samuel  Hanson's  at  Little  Creek.  On 
the  14th,  with  Jacob  Johns  as  companion,  I  set  off 
for  Lewiston,  and  rode  as  far  as  Samuel  Spencer's, 
in  Sussex  county.  On  the  15th,  rode  to  Samuel 
Rowland's,  in  Lewistown,  where  v/e  had  a  small 
meeting  in  the  evening.  On  Fir=t-day,  the  16th, 
attended  Cold  Spring  meeting,  wherein  I  had  some 
service,  and  then  rode  to  Jo.seph  Palmer's,  six 
miles.  On  our  way  there,  it  snowed  extremely 
fast,  and  continued  to  do  so  all  night.  In  the 
morning  it  was  nearly  or  quite  three  feet  deep. 
We  had  a  meeting  appointed  to  be  held  in  Benja- 
min Truitt's  house,  and  another  the  next  day,  at 
Motherkill,  but  could  reach  neither.  On  the  17th, 
we  rode  about  twelve  miles  towards  Motherkill, 
and  had  difiiculty  in  obtaining  quarters  in  a  pub- 
lic house.  On  the  18tl),  we  pursued  our  jouruey, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  fatigue  to  ourselves  and 
horses,  we  reached  Benjamin  Waring's  at  Mo'her- 
kill,  about  twelve  miles.  On  the  19th,  on  our  way 
to  Little  Creek,  we  stopt  at  Bzekiel  Knox's,  and  had 
a  meeting  with  a  few  Friends  there  to  satisfaction. 
We  lodged  at  Jacob  Johns'  at  Little  Creek.  On 


the  20th,  we  had  a  meeting  there,  in  which  I  had 
to  set  forth  the  extraordinary  privileges  we  enjoy 
under  the  gospel,  above  the  preceding  dispensations. 
On  the  21st,  with  Benjamin  Barrett  as  companion, 
I  rode  to  Fenwick  Fisher's  at  Duck  Creek.  On 
the  22d,  attended  Monthly  Meeting  there.  It  was 
to  me  a  close  aflllcting  season,  and  I  had  to  enjoin 
upon  those  present  strict  justice,  tenderness,  and 
doing  unto  all  men,  as  we  would  be  done  unto. 
The  engagement  of  mind  I  was  under  appeared  to 
me  to  be  on  account  of  the  unjust  practice  of  keep- 
ing slaves,  which  prevailed  among  some  of  them. 
I  stayed  here  until  the  23d  being  First-day,  and 
had  some  service  there.  After  meeting,  rode  ei^rh- 
teen  miles  to  John  M'Cool's,  at  George  Creek.  On 
the  24th,  had  a  meeting  there,  and  then  rode  to 
Wilmington,  twenty-five  miles.  On  the  25th,  I  had 
a  meeting  at  Wilmington;  on  the  26tb,  at  New 
Castle,  which  was  satisfactory.  I  called  to  see 
John  Lowdon,  and  then  rode  home  thirty-five  miles. 
I  was  out  nearly  four  weeks,  and  rode  about  three 
hundred  miles.  I  found  my  wife  and  family  well, 
which  was,  with  the  peace  of  mind  I  enjoyed,  great 
satisfaction,  and  I  was  truly  thankful  to  the  Au- 
thor of  all  good  for  his  many  mercies." 

On  the  22d  of  the  First  month,  1761,  a  close 
trial  came  upon  our  Friend,  in  the  death  of  one  of 
his  sons,  who  was  suddenly  killed  by  the  falling  of 
a  tree.  Joshua  was  from  home  at  the  time  the 
accident  occurred,  which  occasioned  the  shock  to 
be  sensibly  felt  by  his  wife,  who  was  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health.  He  writes,  "  She  was  preserved 
through  this  trouble  to  my  admiration,  but  it  was 
greatly  aiSicting  to  us  both,  and  brought  us  to  a 
close  examination,  why  it  was  suffered  to  come 
upon  us,  and  greatly  humbled  us." 

tTo  be  continued.) 


Rearing  Children. 

1.  Children  should  not  go  to  school  until  six 
years  old. 

2.  Should  not  learn  at  home  during  that  time 
more  than  the  alphabet. 

3.  Should  be  fed  with  plain  substantial  food  afc 
regular  intervals,  of  not  less  than  four  hours. 

4.  Should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  anything  within 
two  hours  of  bed  time. 

5.  Should  have  nothing  for  supper  but  a  single 
cup  of  warm  drink  such  as  very  weak  tea  of  soma 
kind  or  cambric  tea,  or  warm  milk  and  water,  with 
one  slice  of  cold  bread  and  butter — nothing  else. 

6.  Should  sleep  in  separate  beds,  on  hair  mat- 
tresses, without  caps,  feet  first  well  warmed  by 
the  fire,  or  rubbed  with  the  hands  until  perfectly 
dry  ;  extra  covering  on  the  lower  limbs,  but  little 
on  the  body. 

7.  Should  be  compelled  to  be  out  of  doors  for 
the  greater  part  of  day-light,  from  after  breakfast 
until  half  an  hour  before  sun-down,  unless  in  damp, 
raw  weather,  when  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  outside  the  door. 

8.  Never  limit  a  healthy  child  as  to  sleeping  or 
eating  except  at  supper  ;  but  compel  regularity  as 
to  both  ;  it  is  of  great  importance. 

9.  Never  compel  a  child  to  sit  still  nor  interfere 
with  its  enjoyment,  as  long  as  it  is  not  actually  Inju- 
rious to  persons  or  property,  or  against  good  morals. 

10.  Never  threaten  a  child,  it  is  cruel,  unjust  and 
dangerous.  VV^hat  you  have  to  do,  do  it,  and  be 
done  with  it. 

11.  Never  speak  harshly  or  angrily,  but  mildly, 
kindly,  and  when  really  needed,  firmly — no  more. 

12.  By  all  means,  arrange  it  so  that  the  last 
words  between  you  and  your  children  at  bedtime 
especially  the  youngrr  ones,  shall  be  words  of  un- 
mixed lovingness  and  affection — Ildl's  Journal  of 
Health. 
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The  Art  of  Soldering  Metals. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  univer- 
sal manipulations  connected  with  several  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  also  very 
useful  to  almost  every  amateur  mechanic.  Its  na- 
ture consists  chiefly  in  joining  the  edges  of  plates 
of  metal — principally  tin  and  lead — with  a  softer 
metal  than  themselves,  so  as  to  form  a  close  and 
perfect  union.  As  a  general  principle  of  primary 
importance  in  soldering,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
solder  with  which  a  joint  is  to  be  efl"ected,  should 
be  fusible  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  metal 
to  be  joined;  were  it  otherwise,  the  heat  would  fre- 
quently injure  or  destroy  the  article  under  manipu- 
lation. It  is  also  generally  desirable  that  the 
solder  should  be  similar  in  color  to  the  metal 
to  be  joined.  To  meet  these  requirements,  various 
kinds  of  solder  are  used  in  joining  different  metals ; 
the  simplest  to  manage  is  known  as  "  soft  solder." 
Various  recipes  are  given  for  making  it.  It  is 
usually  composed,  however,  of  one  part  of  tin,  and 
one  part  of  lead.  Where  the  most  fusible  solder 
possible  is  required,  the  compound  should  consist 
of  three  parts  of  tin  to  two  of  lead. 

In  all  soldering  processes,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
something  to  assist  in  the  fusion  of  the  metal,  which 
is  know  as  the  "flux."  In  using  soft  solder,  either 
common  rosin  or  chloride  of  zinc,  are  generally 
used  as  fluxes.  To  prepare  the  latter,  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  is  half  filled  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  into  this  is  thrown  a  few  fragments  of  zinc; 
this  should  be  placed  in  the  open  air  until  efferves- 
cence has  ceased,  as  the  fumes  given  off  will  be 
found  noxious  in  a  room.  To  be  assured  that  no 
free  acid  is  left,  a  few  pieces  of  zinc  should  remain 
undissolved.  The  preparation  is  then  ready  for  use, 
and  will  keep  good  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  exact  method  of  procedure  in  efl'ecting  a 
joint  will  much  depend  on  the  shspe  and  nature 
of  the  article.  Suppose  two  pieces  of  lead  are  to 
be  joined  ;  the  ends  of  both  are  to  be  well  cleansed 
by  scraping  or  filing ;  one  of  them  is  then  covered 
with  a  little  powdered  rosin,  and  a  small  piece  of 
solder  is  to  be  laid  upon  it,  and  then  submitted  to 
sufficient  heat,  when  the  solder  will  run  over  and 
coat  the  whole  of  the  cleansed  metal. 

There  are  various  modes  of  applying  heat  in 
soldering  ;  it  may  be  effected  either  by  a  blow-pipe 
or  the  "  soldering-iron."  The  latter  consists  of  a 
piece  of  copper  attached  to  a  piece  of  iron,  which 
is  held  in  a  wooden  handle.  Its  end,  for  use, 
should  always  be  tipped  with  solder.  To  effect 
this,  the  copper  should  be  filed  clean  and  heated  ; 
its  end  should  then  be  rubbed  on  a  piece  of  sal- 
ammoniac.  On  applying  it  to  the  solder  it  will  at 
once  be  coated.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  sub- 
sequent heating  not  to  burn  ofi"  this  tinned  point, 
or  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  process.  Just 
less  than  a  red  heat  will  generally  be  .sufficient. 
The  flame  of  gas,  where  available,  will  be  found 
very  convenient,  being  comparatively  free  from 
smoke  and  giving  great  heat. 

To  return  to  the  joining  of  the  lead.  If  any 
part  of  the  scraped  metal  becomes  smoked,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  throw  on  such  part  a  little  more 
powdered  rosin,  and  the  heat  again  applied,  using, 
if  necessary,  a  piece  of  brass  or  cof)|>cr  wire  to 
spread  the  softened  solder  over  the  part.  If  the 
smoking  is  not  considerable,  this  will  be  sufiicient, 
but  sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  begin  afresh, 
cleaning  off  and  rcscraping  the  .'•uioked  jiart,  again 
adding  fresh  rosin  and  solder,  and  applying  iieat. 
AVhen  a  coating  of  solder  is  applied,  wliil.-t  it  is 
t-till  soft,  it  is  to  be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  cloth, 
and  all  but  a  tiiin  Aim  or  coating  is  to  be  removed. 

The  process  will  be  very  nearly  the  same  if  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  be  used  as  the  flux  instead  of  rosin. 


In  this  case  the  trouble  will  be  a  little  less,  and  the 
solder  will  more  rapidly  flow;  but  it  is  thought  by 
some  that  the  joint  is  not  so  strong. 

In  some  cases  difficulty  is  experienced  in  holding 
pieces  of  metal  in  firm  contact  during  the  process 
of  soldering.  They  may  sometimes  be  held  suffi- 
ciently firm  by  the  aid  of  a  small  vice.  In  other 
cases,  slightly  riveting  previous  to  soldering,  will 
be  desirable ;  or,  where  the  circumstances  admit  of 
it,  binding  by  means  of  fine  wire  will  be  found 
efficient.  The  ends  to  be  joined  are  then  to  be 
scraped  or  filed  perfectly  clean.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  chloride  of  zinc  will  be  a  more  con- 
venient flux  than  rosin;  the  parts  to  be  joined 
being  moistened  with  the  solution,  the  wire  sup- 
ports are  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  hold  the  pieces 
firmly,  and  a  few  fragments  of  solder  being  laid 
on  the  joint,  the  heat  of  a  flame  or  soldering  bolt 
being  applied,  the  solder  will  run  and  attach  itself 
to  all  the  metal  to  which  the  chloride  of  zinc  has 
been  applied.  After  cooling,  the  superfluous  solder 
may  be  filed  or  scraped  away  with  a  knife. 

Various  kinds  of  hard  solder  are  used,  their 
composition  varying  with  the  metal  to  be  joined, 
and  the  colour  thus  rendered  desirable.  The  flux 
will  also  vary  with  the  composition  of  the  solder — 
borax  being  used  with  several  kinds  of  hard  solder. 
The  use  of  the  blow-pipe  will  be  generally  neces- 
sary to  efi'ect  a  junction  with  hard  solder,  the  heat 
of  the  soldering  bolt  being  insufficient ;  but  soft 
solder  will  generally  best  serve  in  all  the  operations 
of  the  amateur.  Hard  solder  for  brass  is  made 
with  eight  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  zinc.  The 
copper  is  first  melted  in  a  crucible,  the  zinc  in  the 
meantime  being  heated.  When  the  copper  is 
melted,  the  hot  zinc  is  thrown  into  it,  and  the  cru- 
cible being  covered  up,  the  whole  is  shaken  to- 
gether. In  a  few  minutes  it  is  poured  out  into  a 
vessel  of  cold  water.  In  order  to  granulate  it,  the 
twigs  of  a  birch  broom  are  held  over  the  water — 
and  the  metal,  passing  between  them,  is  divided 
into  grains  as  it  drops  into  the  water. 

In  making  hard  solder,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  harder  and  less  fusible  in  propor- 
tion as  it  contains  more  copper.  A  somewhat 
softer  and  more  fusible  hard  solder  is  made  of  six 
parts  of  brass,  one  of  zinc  and  one  of  tin.  The 
brass  is  first  melted,  the  tin  then  added,  and  lastly 
the  zinc,  which  should,  as  before  described,  be  pre- 
viously well  heated.  The  whole  then  being  well 
agitated,  it  is  to  be  granulated  and  cooled,  as  be- 
fore described. 

The  parts  to  be  joined  are  to  be  scraped  or  filed 
perfectly  clean,  and  a  portion  of  the  flux — borax 
dissolved  in  water  being  commonly  used — added, 
with  a  grain  or  two  of  the  solder :  the  whole  is 
then  to  be  submitted  to  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe, 
until  it  runs.  A  well  soldered  joint,  managed  in 
this  way,  is  often  little  less  strong  than  the  metal 
itself. 

Solders  must  be  selected  in  reference  to  their 
appropriate  metals.  'J  in  plates  are  soldered  with 
an  alloy  consi.-ting  of  from  one  to  two  parts  tin, 
with  one  of  lead.  Pewter  is  soldered  with  a  more 
fusible  alloy  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  bis- 
muth, added  to  the  lead  and  tin.  Iron,  copper  and 
brass  are  soldered  with  spelter — an  alloy  of  zinc 
and  copper  in  nearly  equal  parts.  Silver  is  sol- 
dered, sometimes  with  pure  tin,  but  generally  with 
silver  solder — an  alloy  consisting  of  five  parts  of 
silver,  six  of  brass,  and  two  of  zinc.  Zinc  and 
lead  are  soldered  with  an  alloy  of  from  one  to  two 
parts  of  lead  with  one  of  tin.  Platinum,  with  fine 
gold.  Gold,  with  an  alloy  of  silver  and  gold,  or 
of  copper  and  gold,  &c.  In  all  soldering  processes 
the  following  conditions  must  be  observed  : — The 
surfaces  to  be  united  must  be  entirely  free  from 


oxyd,  bright,  smooth  and  level.  The  contact  of 
air  must  be  excluded  during  the  soldering,  because 
it  is  apt  tooxydizeone  or  the  other  of  the  surfaces, 
and  thus  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  alloy  at 
the  points  of  union.  The  exclusion  of  air  is  eff'ected 
in  various  ways.  The  locksmith  encases  in  loam 
the  objects  of  iron  or  brass  that  he  wishes  to  sub- 
ject to  a  soldering  heat ;  the  silversmith  and  brazier 
mix  their  respective  solders  with  moistened  borax 
powder ;  the  coppersmith  and  tinman  apply  sal- 
ammoniac,  rosin,  or  both,  to  the  cleaned  metallic 
surface,  before  using  the  soldering  iron  to  fuse 
them  together  with  the  tin  alloy. — Scientific 
American. 

The  Pursuit  of  Riclies  and  Worldly  Great- 
ness.— Then,  the  things  of  this  world  were  of 
small  value  with  us,  so  that  we  might  win  Christ, 
and  the  goodliest  things  of  the  world  were  not 
near  us,  so  that  we  ;night  be  near  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord's  truth  outbalanced  all  the  world,  even 
the  most  glorious  part  of  it.  Then  great  trading 
was  a  burden,  and  great  concerns  a  great  trouble ; 
all  needless  things,  fine  houses,  rich  Turniture,  and 
gaudy  apparel  was  an  eye-sore  ;  our  eye  being 
single  to  the  Lord,  and  the  inshinius;  of  his  light 
in  our  hearts,  which  gave  us  the  sight  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  ;  this  so  aflfected  our 
minds,  that  it  stained  the  glory  of  all  earthly 
things,  and  they  bore  no  mastery  with  us,  either 
in  dwelling,  eating,  drinking,  buying,  selling,  mar- 
rying, or  giving  in  marriage;  the  Lord  was  the 
object  of  our  eye,  and  we  all  humble  and  low  be- 
fore him,  and  self  of  small  repute  :  ministers  and 
elders,  in  all  such  cases,  walking  as  good  examples, 
that  the  flock  might  follow  their  foot-steps,  as  they 
followed  Christ  in  the  daily  cross  and  self-denial. 
This  answered  the  Lord's  witness  in  all  consciences, 
and  gave  us  credit  amongst  men. —  William  El- 
mundson. 

Two  Sunsets  in  One  Day. — One  of  the  finest 
sights  Professor  Steiner,  the  ssronaut  says,  that  he 
ever  saw,  was  the  view  he  had  of  two  sunsets, 
while  on  his  balloon  trip  from  Milwaukee,  recently. 
He  was  at  a  certain  altitude  the  first  time  when  ho 
saw  the  sun  go  down  upon  Lake  Michigan,  and 
then  descended  to  the  waters  of  the  lake.  After- 
wards he  commenced  ri-ing  very  rapidl}',  and 
soon  reached  such  an  altitude  that  the  fiery  orb 
again  began  to  rise,  apparently,  from  the  western 
waters,  and  ere  long  he  was  once  more  in  full  sun- 
light. Then,  as  he  descended  again,  the  sun  sank 
beneath  the  waters  a  second  time,  thus  aff'ording 
two  sunset  views  in  a  single  day.  The  professor 
says,  as  the  sun  appeared  to  rise  the  second  time, 
it  was  one  of  the  finest  visions  he  ever  witnessed, 
and  the  spectacle  was  of  the  most  magnificent 
description. 

Nclso7i  WorsJdpped  as  a  Heathen  Idol. — A  Jct^ 
ter  from  Ilayti  says — "  Among  the  Acul  mountains 
there  has  been  found,  in  an  old  house,  a  bust  of 
Lord  Nelson.  It  is  of  white  marble,  somewhat 
stained  by  time  and  neglect.  Nelson  is  represented 
in  his  costume  of  admiral,  and  bears  on  his  breast 
five  decorations.  One  in  commemoration  of  the 
battle  of  Aboukir,  has  the  inscription:  'Hear  Ad- 
miral Lord  Nelson  of  the  Nile.'  Another  medal 
bears  the  words:  'Almighty  God  has  blessed  his 
Majesty's  glory  !'  This  bust,  interesting  in  its  ar- 
tistic and  historical  association,  was  found  on  an 
altar  devoted  to  the  fctisk  worship,  \\here  for  half  a 
century,  it  has  been  reverenced  as  the  Deity  of 
the  Mountain  Streams.  The  name  of  the  sculptors 
were  '  Coale  and  Lealy,  of  Lambeth.'  Thus,  for 
fifty  years,  a  bust  of  an  English  admiral  has  been 
worshipped  as  a  heathen  idol." 
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of  An  Aililress  to  Young  Persons. 

IjJ  (Concluded  from  page  700 

■8|       Those  who  have  received  these  truths  on  the 
*t    authority  of  inspired  witnesses  and  commissioned 
''i    teachers,  in  the  simplicity  of  a  rightly  prepared 
n    heart,  that  good  ground  in  which  tlie  seed  of 
the  kingdom  takes  deep  root  and  becomes  fruit- 
ful,  may  be  compared  to  the  human  frame  in  a 
is    state  of  perfect  organization ;  through  which  the 
il-    vital  principle  may  freely  flow,  and  all  the  func- 
lio    tions  of  the  animal  economy  be  properly  per- 
se I  formed  ; — whilst  an  ignorance  of  such  import- 
^5  j  ant  truths  and  facts  as  it  hath  pleased  Divine 
Wisdom  to  impart  by  instrumental  means,  or  a 
partial,  erroneous,  and  distorted  apprehension  of 
them,  resembles  the  enfeebled  and  unhealthful 
state  of  a  deformed  body ;  in  which  the  operations 
of  animal  life  must  be  much  obstructed ;  and 
"    which  is  incapable  of  maintaining  the  vigour  that 
^    would  be  necessary  to  its  full  usefulness,  though  it 
"    is  admitted  that  a  vital  principle  may  subsist  and 
'o    circulate  therein  after  a  less  perfect  manner, 
i        Thus  a  form  of  sound  doctrine,  as  well  as  a 
^    form  of  sound  words,  which  is  earnestly  recom- 

0  mended  by  an  apostle,  becomes  truly  desirable. 
"  But  though  Gospel  views  of  Grospel  truths  are  pre- 
'■  cious,  a  (jrospel  spirit  is  yet  more  so ;  and  where 
^  these  are  combined  in  a  proportionable  degree, 
r  even  in  youthiul  disciples,  they  become  fortified 
'     against  invitations  and  examples  of  less  consistent 

believers,  temptiog  to  "go  away"  from  Him,  who 
to  their  spiritual  preeeption,  both  by  external  and 
internal  manifestations,  has  been  thus  revealed  as 
^     having  the  "  words  of  eternal  life;"  and  who,  they 
^1     therefore    believe  and  are  sure,"  can  be  no  other 
?     than  "  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God." 

To  be  induced  to  turn  from  Him  in  this  his 

1  spiritual  appearance,  has  happened  to  many  in  a 
comparatively  infantile,  as  well  as  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage,  who  are  far  from  designing  to  re- 

^  nounce  his  authority,  or  to  cease  to  be  his  true  dis- 
ciples ;  but  they  appear  to  prefer,  and  accord- 
ingly to  obtain  a  more  distant  station  from  their 

'  blessed  Teacher,  than  that  to  which  they  have 
been  primarily  invited,  by  their  birth-right  in  a 

'  society,  which  has  been  raised  up  in  an  especial 
manner,  to  manifest  and  testify  the  realities  of  his 

'  I  immediate  presence,  power  and  government  in  the 
j  soul. 

'  It  is  indeed  a  consolatory  truth  which  was  ut- 
'  I  tered  by  the  Gracious  JVIaster,  to  those  of  his  dis- 
1  copies  who  told  Him  they  had  forbidden  one  who 
foilosved  not  with  them,  when  Jesus  said ;  "  For- 
bid him  not;  for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for 
us."  Yet,  if  on  hearing  this  encouragement  on  be- 
half of  more  remote  followers,  those  disciples  had 
i  chosen  to  decline  the  post  to  which  they  had  them- 
selves been  peculiarly  appointed,  would  they  have 
been  privileged  to  see  and  to  hear  those  things 
which  many  prophets  and  righteous  persons  had  in 
vain  desired  to  see  and  to  hear '!  Or  had  they 
ceased  to  be  the  intimate  companions  of  his  most 
tribulated  path,  would  they  have  been  likely  to  par- 
take in  an  equal  degree  of  that  distinguished  glory 
which  was  promised  to  such  as  continued  with  Him 
in  his  temptations  ? 

In  like  manner,  however  diversified  may  be  the 
work  assigned  to  us,  an  incalculable  loss  will  be  in- 
curred by  those,  who  in  their  confifJence  of  natural 
wisdom,  reject  their  proper  place  amongst  the  nu- 
merous vessels  that  may  be  needed  for  different 
purposes.  Not  only  may  the  gracious  designs  of 
the  Divine  Master  be  thss  frustrated  towards 
others,  but  their  own  sphere  of  usefulness  may  be 
thus  abridged,  and  themselves  accordingly  de- 
graded from  "  vessels  unto  honour,"  that  is,  of  espe- 


cial service  for  the  Master's  use,  "  to  vessels  unto 
dishonour,"  that  is,  of  contracted  and  inferior  im- 
portance in  his  sight,  should  he  even  condescend 
to  retain  them  in  any  part  of  his  spiritual  family. 

The  diversity  of  religious  professions  now  sub- 
sisting in  the  world,  though  not  constituting  even 
a  presumptive  proof  of  equality  of  their  respective 
principles,  may  be  considered  as  the  natural  result 
of  the  state  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  being  yet 
in  a  wilderness  travel,  and  having  been  subjected 
to  various  interruptions  in  its  progress  from  the 
deepest  darkness  and  captivity  towards  the  resto- 
ration to  that  light  and  liberty  which  distinguished 
its  first  establishment;  and  which  in  the  final  re- 
union of  all  its  living  members,  however  at  present 
separated  and  distinguished  from  each  other,  will 
again  shine  forth  and  enlarge  its  borders,  in  more 
than  pristine  splendour  and  extension. 

But  while  that  diversified  state  of  the  church 
exhibits  unquestionable  evidences  that  He  who  is 
the  God  and  Father  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,  continues  to  sanction  his  true  children,  under 
every  denomination,  by  enabling  them  to  produce 
fruits  unto  holiness,  and  in  many  instances  to  be- 
come instrumental  in  turning  others  from  darkness 
to  light ;  so  this  diversity  may  be  rendered,  under 
His  gracious  superintendence,  subservient  to  va- 
rious purposes  of  His  wisdom  and  goodness.  It 
remains,  however,  to  be  a  point  of  true  wisdom  for 
those  who  are  seeking  "  Him  of  whom  Moses  in 
the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write,"  to  weigh  the 
motives  which  may  influence  their  conduct,  as  in 
the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  in  order  that  in 
changing  from  one  profession  to  another  they  may 
find  good  ground  to  believe  they  shall  experience 
an  ascending,  instead  of  descending  the  ladder, 
which  in  a  spiritual  sense,  still  reaches  from  earth 
to  heaven,  and  which  none  can  truly  ascend  but  as 
they  are  conducted  by  Him  who  came  down  from 
heaven. 

*  *  *  But  what  can  be  said  effectually  to 
those  whose  spiritual  ears  remain  stopped  to  the 
voice  of  the  true  charmer,  and  whose  spiritual 
eyes  continue  so  blinded  by  the  god  of  this  world 
as  not  to  behold  Him  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  sweet 
is  thy  voice,  and  thy  countenance  is  comely?" 
Surely  nothing  is  available  unless  He  who  miracu- 
lously opened  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  naturally 
blind  and  deaf,  should  be  pleased  to  extend  a 
measure  of  his  efficacious  power  in  opening  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  spiritually  blind  and  deaf  to 
behold  and  to  receive  the  wonderous  things  of  his 
law.  Then  will  even  such  as  these  perceive  that 
their  former  apprehensions  of  Him  whom  they  are 
now  favoured  to  know  as  "  the  chiefest  often  thou- 
sand," had  been  no  less  erroneous  than  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  infatuated  Jews,  who,  when  they 
saw  Him  in  his  humiliated  appearance  on  earth, 
did  not  desire  Him,  considering  "  his  visage  was 
marred  more  than  any  man,  and  his  form  more 
than  the  sons  of  men,"  a  description  which  was 
indeed  verified  respecting  Him,  by  those  who 
scourged  and  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory. 

But  as  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  and  ascended 
into  heaven,  where  he  sitteth  "  ou  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  on  high,"  and  from  whence  he  shall 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  as  "  he 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us,"  so  will  he 
also  arise  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
open  the  door  unto  him,  and  will  cause  them  to 
know  that  he  is  indeed  ''  the  resurrection  and  the 
fife,"  in  whom  those  who  believe,  though  they 
'  were  even  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  should  be 
made  alive;  and  those  who  live  and  believe  in 
him  through  this  experience  of  the  power  of  his 
resurrection,  shall  never  die  the  second  spiritual 
death. 


it  is  therefore  to  such  as  are  in  any  degree  made 
sensible  of  their  state  of  alienation  from  this  saving 
knowledge,  that  the  writer  would  thankfully  hold 
forth,  if  so  enabled,  a  hand  of  help;  if  only  by 
persuading  them  that  there  are  treasures  yet  to  be 
unfolded  to  their  view — truths  of  the  deepest  inte- 
rest and  most  consolatory  influence,  which  though 
hitherto  unknown  to  them,  will  assuredly  repay  the 
most  earnest  pursuit  and  highest  cost  which  the 
possession  of  them  may  require :  yea  such  are  the 
boundless  love  and  mercy  which  offer  them  to  our 
acceptance,  that  their  purchase,  to  which  we  are 
graciously  invited,  is  declared  to  be  "  without  money 
and  without  price."  P,  H.  G. 

Ge?iius  and  Labour. — Alexander  Hamilton  once 
said  to  an  intimate  friend  :  "  Men  give  me  some 
credit  for  genius.  All  the  genius  I  have  lies  just 
in  this :  When  I  have  a  subject  in  hand,  I  study  it 
profoundly.  Day  and  night  it  is  before  me.  I 
explore  it  in  all  its  bearings.  My  mind  becomes 
pervaded  with  it.  Then  the  effort  which  I  make, 
the  people  are  pleased  to  call  the  fruit  of  genius. 
It  is  the  fruit  of  labour  and  thought." 

D.  Webster  once  replied  to  a  gentleman  who 
pressed  him  to  speak  on  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance :  "  The  subject  interests  me  deeply,  but  I 
have  not  time.  There,  sir,"  pointing  to  a  huge  pile 
of  letters,  on  the  table,  "  is  a  pile  of  unanswered 
letters,  to  which  I  must  reply  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  (which  was  then  three  days  off.)  I 
have  no  time  to  master  the  subject  so  as  to  do  it 
justice." 

"  But,  Mr.  Webster,  a  few  words  from  you  would 
do  much  to  awaken  public  attention  to  it." 

"  If  there  be  so  much  weight  in  my  words  as 
you  represent,  it  is  because  1  do  not  allow  myself 
to  speak  on  any  subject  until  my  mind  is  imbued 
with  it." 

Demosthenes  was  once  urged  to  speak  on  a  great 
and  sudden  euiergency.  "  I  am  not  prepared," 
said  he,  and  obstinately  refused. 

The  law  of  labour  is  equally  binding  on  genius 
and  mediocrity. 

Be  Still  and  Quiet,  and  Join  not  with  Parties. 
— My  advice  and  counsel  is,  that  every  one  of  you, 
who  love  and  believe  in  the  Light,  be  still  and  quiet, 
and  side  not  with  any  parties;  but  own  and 
cherish  the  good,  wherever  it  appears,  and  testify 
against  the  evil  in  all,  wherever  it  appears ;  not 
like  the  children  of  this  world,  warring  with  carnal 
weapons  against  flesh  and  blood,  to  destroy  men's 
lives ;  but  like  cliristians  with  spiritual  weapons, 
warring  against  spiritual  wickedness,  and  all  sin- 
ful fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul :  not 
striking  at  creatures,  but  at  the  power  that  capti- 
vates the  creatures ;  that  so  the  creatures  may  be 
redeemed  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  So  be  not  ye 
overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good  ;  so 
shall  ye  have  peace  with  God,  and  true  unity  with 
all  who  are  of  God. — Alexander  Parker,  1660. 


2hlc. — A  mountain  of  pure  talc  exists  in  Chero- 
kee county.  North  Carolina,  west  of  Murphy.  It 
is  termed  the  "  French  chalk"  by  the  tailors,  who 
use  it  as  a  substitute  for  chalk.  It  is  now  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  soaps,  and 
as  an  anti-frictionist  on  heavy  machinery,  and 
wagons  and  carriages,  moistened  with  oil.  In  the 
vicinity  of  navigation,  this  vast  "formation"  would 
be  of  great  value  in  the  arts;  but  where  it  is,  the 
expense  of  transportation  would  leave  no  profits  to 
the  miner,  and  it  must,  therefore,  remain  unused, 
until  a  dense  population,  with  accompanying  fac- 
tories, encompass  it. — Dahlonega  Signal, 
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The  Value  of  Accuracy — It  is  the  result  of 
every  clay's  experience,  that  steady  attention  to 
matters  of  detuil  lies  at  the  root  of  human  progress ; 
and  that  diligence,  above  all,  is  the  mother  of  good 
luck.  Accuracy  is  also  of  much  importance,  and 
an  invariable  mark  of  good  training  in  a  man. 
Accuracy  in  observation,  accuracy  in  speech,  ac- 
curacy in  the  transaction  of  affairs.  What  is  done 
in  business  must  be  well  done  ;  for  it  is  better  to 
accomplish. perfectly  a  small  amount  of  work,  than 
to  hulf-do  ten  times  as  much.  A  wise  man  used 
to  say,  "  Stay  a  little,  that  we  may  make  an  end 
the  sooner."  Too  little  attention,  however,  is  paid 
to  this  highly  important  quality  of  accuracy.  As 
a  man  eminent  in  practical  science  lately  observed 
to  us,  "  It  is  astonishing  how  few  people  I  have 
met  in  the  course  of  my  experience  who  can  define 
a  fact  accurately."  Yet,  in  business  affairs,  it  is 
the  manner  in  which  even  small  matters  are  trans- 
acted, that  often  decide  men  for  or  against  you. 
With  virtue,  capacity,  and  good  conduct  in  other 
respects,  the  person  who  is  habitually  inaccurate 
cannot  be  trusted  ;  his  work  has  to  be  gone  over 
again ;  and  he  thus  causes  endless  annoyance, 
vexation,  and  trouble. 


THIS  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  17,  1860. 


We  must  once  more  request  those  who  are  so 
kind  as  to  furnish  us  with  selections  for  the  columns 
of  "The  Friend,"  to  state  explicitly,  either  on  the 
selection  itself,  or  in  a  note  accompanying,  whence 
the  extract  is  taken. 


It  is  at  all  times  grateful  and  encouraging  to 
receive  evidences  that  "  The  Friend"'  obtains  the 
approbation  of  its  subscribers  and  readers.  Evi- 
detiCes  of  this  kind  which  have  been  offered  to  us 
of  late,  lead  us  to  hope  that  our  Journal  will  con- 
tinue to  extend  its  circulation,  and  thereby  increase 
its  usefulness. 

From  a  communication  which  has  recently  come 
to  hand,  we  take  the  following : 

The  appeal  in  the  sixth  number  of  the  present 
volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  to  the  agents,  subscrib- 
ers, and  readers  of  it,  to  encourage  a  more  free 
circulation  of  it,  setting  forth  the  benefit  that  may 
accrue  from  it,  especially  to  our  younger  mem- 
bers, I  did  very  much  unite  with,  and  desire  we 
may  do  what  we  can,  and  "  lend  a  helping  hand 
thereto."  In  a  letter  received  from  a  correspond- 
ent, dated  Ninth  mo.  13th,  1860,  he  says:  "I 
wi^h  we  could  obtain  for  '  The  Friend'  a  more  ex- 
tended circulation.  It  is  calculated  to  interest  and 
attach  the  younger  members  of  a  family  in  and  to 
the  society  to  which  they  belong.  It  would  also 
be  useful  to  such  as  would  desire  their  children 
brought  up  in  attachment  to  our  principles."  1 
have  desired  especially,  that  it  could  be  more  freely 
circulated  in  other  Yearly  Meetings  besides  our  own. 

SUMMARY  UF  EVENTS. 

Ei'ROPK. — News  from  Liveri)ool  to  the  2il  inst. 

'I'he  collon  market  w:i3  iictive,  and  jiricos  had  ad- 
vanced a  i  under  the  iiitiiienee  of  a  specul.ilivc 
demand.  Atncrican  Hour  was  quoted  at  .HO.v.  a  '.Vis.  ; 
led  Western  wheat,  \\s.  Grl.  a  12.1.  4rl.  per  100  11)3.  ; 
.Soutlieni,  Gd.  a  13s.;  while,  I'is.'Jii.a  14«. ;  yellow 
corn,  'Ma.  a  Ms.  (Ji/. ;  white,  4Us.  a  4jj.  The  nmrket  for 
bre^idstulls  was  lirm  but  quiet. 

The  latest  advices  from  China,  report  the  capture  of 
tiie  I'eiho  torts  hy  llic  allie.s,  who  lo.sl  from  400  to  500 
men  in  the  enfrnKenient.    The  allies  oceupic  1  Tien-Tsin. 

A  return  has  been  made  at  the  war-ollice,  which 
9ht)W!?  the  sums  that  have  been  Vuteil  by  I'arliament  to 
nii'i'l  the  expenses  of  the  war  in  Cliiua.    These  nuiLe  up 


a  total  for  the  current  year  not  far  from  £10,000,000 — 
the  entire  produce  of  the  year's  income  tax.  Consols, 
92|  a  93. 

The  German  journals  are  unanimous  in  pronouncing 
the  Warsaw  meeting  a  failure.  The  monarchs  and  the 
ministers  had  several  interviews,  but  did  little  more  than 
exchange  opinions  concerning  the  state  of  Europe.  A 
treaty  was  drawn  up,  but  not  signed,  because  the  sove- 
reigns and  their  ministers  could  not  come  to  an  under- 
standing in  matters  of  importance.  Russia  is  exceed- 
ingly desirous  of  regaining  her  position  on  the  Danube, 
and  doing  away  with  the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Russian  minister,  however,  failed  to  convince  the 
Prussian  and  Austrian  statesmen,  that  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  all  parties,  if  the  treaty  of  1856  were  sub- 
jected to  a  revision. 

Prince  lletternich  had  explained  to  the  French  govern- 
ment the  present  policy  of  Austria.  The  internal  re- 
forms would  be  carried  out  in  all  sincerity,  and  as  re- 
gards external  matters,  she  will  -maintain  her  line  of 
defensive  policy.  Her  present  armaments  and  concen- 
tration of  troops  in  Venetia  are  for  no  other  object  than 
repelling  any  attack. 

Austria  considers  the  assembling  of  a  Congress  as 
useless,  unless  the  great  Powers  agree  beforehand  on  a 
common  programme,  of  which  there  is  little  likelihood. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Austrian  envoys  had  notified 
the  Emperor,  that  unless  the  warlike  preparations  of 
Piedmont  were  discontinued,  and  the  Hungarian  legion 
disbanded,  Austria  would  immediately  commence  hos- 
tilities. 

The  result  of  the  voting  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  on 
the  question  of  annexation  to  Sardinia  was  as  follows  : 
two  provinces  which  had  not  been  heard  from,  not  be- 
ing included  in  the  returns.  For  annexation,  1,102,499  ; 
against,  9371.  Garibaldi  had  gone  to  the  head  quarters 
of  the  King  ;  their  military  operations  are  now  combined, 
and  they  were  preparing  for  another  battle  with  the  King 
of  Naples.  Capua  had  been  definitely  occupied  by  Ga- 
ribaldi's troops.  It  was  announced  on  the  authority  of 
an  official  despatch,  that  Victor  Emmanuel  was  to  im- 
mediately bombard  Gaeta  by  sea  and  land.  Subse- 
quently it  was  stated,  that  the  French  Emperor  had  for- 
bidden the  bombardment,  and  had  placed  four  ships  of 
the  line  before  Gaeta,  with  orders  to  prevent  an  attack 
on  that  fortress  by  the  Sardinian  admiral.  An  engage- 
ment took  place  on  the  2Gth  ult.,  between  a  detachment 
of  the  Sardinian  army  and  the  royal  forces,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated,  leaving  a  great  number  of  prison- 
ers in  the  hands  of  the  Sardinians. 

The  Paris  Fresse  asserts  that  the  sovereigns  at  War- 
saw united  in  promising  assistance  to  Austria,  if  she 
were  attacked  by  Sardinia. 

It  is  ofEcially  stated  that  Spain  is  resolved  to  observe 
strict  neutrality  as  reg.irds  the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  go- 
vernment of  .Morocco  has  asked  for  a  longer  delay  in  the 
payment  of  the  war  indemnity. 

Very  active  warlike  preparations  were  going  forward 
in  France,  but  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  pro- 
nounced against  France  taking  part  in  any  new  con- 
flict between  Austria  and  Sardinia. 

The  London  Times  makes  no  comment  on  the  French 
intervention  at  Gaeta,  and  the  Paris  journals  had  not 
yet  adverted  to  the  subject. 

The  Times  considers  that  unless  some  unforeseen 
event  occurs,  a  few  days  must  suffice  to  drive  the  Bour- 
bon sovereign  from  Gaeta. 

Unite u  States. —  The  Presidential  Eleclion,  held  last 
week,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  electors,  a  large  majority 
of  whom  are  jiledged  to  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
President,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  as  Vice  President,  of 
the  United  States.  The  vote  by  which  the  Republican 
electors  has  been  chosen,  having  been  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  free  States,  is  regarded  as  sectional 
in  the  South,  and  caused  by  animosity  to  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  Hence  great  dissatisfaction  and  angry 
excitement  is  manifested  in  several  of  the  Southern 
States.  In  South  Carolina,  the  i)opular  feeling  appears 
to  be  in  favour  of  an  immediate  secession  of  that  State 
from  the  Union.  The  Legislature  has  passed  resolutions 
hy  an  unanimous  vote  for  tlie  calling  of  a  convention 
next  month,  to  decide  this  momentous  question.  In 
(ieorgia,  also,  there  are  indications  of  an  unwillingness 
to  submit  to  Lincoln's  election.  A  resolution  has  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  maiie 
the  special  order  of  the  day  for  the  20th  inst.,  which  in- 
structs the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  that  Slate  to  resist  the  counting  in  the  electoral 
college,  of  the  votes  of  the  States  which  have  nullilied 
the  fugitive  slave  law.  The  House  has  also,  before  it, 
another  resolution  which  declares  Georgia  out  of  the 
Union,  and  provides  for  calling  a  convention  to  ratify 
the  secession.  These  threatenii\g  indications  extend  to 
toiuu  of  the  other  cultun  growing  Slates,  but  it  is  to  be 


hoped  the  effervescence  will  subside,  and  calmer  and 
wiser  counsels  prevail. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  321,  being  75  less 
than  in  the  previous  week. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  189;  ofdiptheria, 
16. 

Baltimore. — The  census  of  Baltimore  shows  a  popula- 
tion of  214,037,  of  which  2213  are  slaves.  The  number 
of  dwellings  is  38,151.  There  are  1146  manufactories, 
producing  $500  and  upwards.  The  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  the  last  ten  years  is  44,983,  while  between  the 
years  1840  and  1850  it  was  66,741. 

The  Oily  of  Wheeling.,  Va.,  has  a  population  of  14,314, 
whereof  31  are  slaves;  Ohio  county,  including  Wheel- 
ing, has  22,695,  whereof  100  are  slaves. 

Hops. — The  value  of  the  hop  crop  of  the  United  States, 
this  year,  is  estimated  at  $4,000,000 — nearly  all  in 
Otsego,  Oneida  and  Madison  counties,  N.  Y. 

Quick  Transportation. — Geo.  Little,  of  Chicago,  HI., 
recently  shipped  a  cargo  of  wheat  from  that  port  for 
Liverpool,  by  way  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  grain 
was  received  at  Liverpool  in  twenty-five  days  from  the 
day  of  its  shipment  at  Chicago. 

Free  Negroes  in  Maryland. — At  the  late  election  in  this 
State,  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  law  passed  by  the  Mary- 
land Legislature  to  compel  the  free  coloured  population 
to  hire' out,  on  certain  conditions.  As  far  as  appears, 
the  law  has  been  voted  down  in  every  county,  where  it 
was  submitted  for  popular  approval.  Baltimore  county 
gave  a  decided  vote  against  it. 

The  Markets. — New  York — The  money  market  has  be- 
come much  more  stringent,  not  in  consequence  of  any 
actual  scarcity  of  loanable  capital,  but  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  some  of  the  lenders  to  be  alarmed  xvith  fears  of 
a  disruption  between  the  North  and  the  South.  The 
following  were  the  quotations  on  the  12th  inst.  Wheat 
in  good  deruand  ;  sales  of  230,000  bushels,  at  $1.30  a 
$1.32  for  red  State,  and  $1.32  a  $1.34  for  red  Western  ; 
$-kl6  a  $1.22  for  Chicago  spring;  barley,  70  cts.  a  80 
cts. ;  oats,  37  cts.  a  38  cts.  Philadelphia — Red  wheat, 
$1.20  a  $1.32;  white,  $1.40  a  $1.45;  yellow  corn,  69 
cts.  a  70  cts. ;  oats,  33  cts.  a  34  cts. ;  clover  seed,  $6.25 
a  $6.37;  timoth}-,  $2.50  a  $2.02  ;  flaxseed,  $1.60.  The 
arrivals  of  beef  cattle  continue  large  ;  sales  at  from  $7.00 
to  $9.00  per  cwt.  for  fat  cattle,  and  $3.50  a  $4.50,  live 
weight  for  stock  cattle.  Baltimore — Red  wheat,  $1.30 
a  $1.37;  white,  $1.45  a  $1.65;  yellow  corn,  70  cts.  a 
72  cts. :  white,  72  cts.  a  76  cts.  Cincinnati — Flour,  $4.75 
a  $5.00  ;  hogs,  $6.50  a  $6.75;  lard,  lOf  cts.  New  Or- 
leans—  Flour,  $5.62  a  $5.75;  corn,  70  cts.  a  75  cts.; 
middling  cotton,  11  cts.  a  l\\  cts.;  freights  on  cotton 
to  Liverpool,  frf. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  John  Peckham,  R.  I.,  $3,  to  27,  vol. 
34,  for  Ruth  Foster,  $2,  vol.  34 ;  from  George  S.  Pass- 
more,  Pa.,  §2,  vol.  33  ;  from  Susannah  Marriott,  N.  Y., 
$2,  vol.  34  ;  from  Geo.  Smith,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  34,  for  Abm. 
Smith,  Ind.,  and  Henry  Cope,  lo.,  $2  each,  vol.  34  ;  from 
Jas.  Austin,  agt.,  Mass.,  for  Eliza  Ann  Easton,  $2,  vol. 
33,  and  for  Benj.  Gardner,  E.  F.  Gardner,  and  E.  B. 
Paddock,  $2  ea'ch,  vol.  34. 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  AT  GERMANTOWN. 

Wanted  at  this  Institution  a  Female  Teacher,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  competent  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education. 

Apply  to  Sarah  Ann  Fell,  Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Bedlah 
S.  MoRiiis,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  or  to  Amy  Al- 
BERTS0N,at  the  school,  adjoining  Friends'  Meeting-house, 
Germantown. 


WANTED. 

A  Female  Friend  to  teach  a  family  school. 

Address,  Joseph  H.  Sattekthaite, 

Oxford  Valley,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  Boys 
department  of  this  Institution.    Apply  to 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Kmlen,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Alfkku  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Sixth  mo.  6th,  1860. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  thew  30th  ult.,  Joseph  K.  Potts, 
in  the  seventy -second  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  the 
Western  District  .Monthly  Meeting. 

PILE  &  M'ELKOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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(Continued  from  page  82 .) 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  in  the  last  number, 
memorandum  respecting  a  remarkable  communi- 
ation  of  a  prophetic  character  made  by  David 
hnds,  at  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting,  in 
iighth  month,  1791.  Its  apparent  fulfilment  speed- 
ly  followed.  Under  date,  Tenth  month  15th,  in 
hat  year,  Henry  Hull  says  : 

"  15th.  Received  affecting  intelligence  of  great 
nortality  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  of  an  in- 
iurrection  of  the  coloured  people  in  one  of  the  West 
^ncJia  Islan  ls,  irkeie  several  members  of  our  So- 
ciety are  detained  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the 
a.  I  feel  for  them  and  their  families ;  but  have 
|hey  not  contributed  to  the  calamity,  by  encour- 
iging  the  trade  to  those  islands,  which  has  been 
he  inducement  to  the  whites  to  increase  the  num- 
Der  of  their  slaves.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  blacks 
and  whites ! — How  great  are  the  cruelties  prac- 
tised amongst  mankind,  and  to  what  a  pitch  have 
hey  reached  !  I  long  to  have  my  mind  more  and 
more  redeemed  from  the  world,  that  I  may  leave 
t  cheerfully  if  called  away  therefrom  ;  yet  I  think 
£  am  also  willing  to  live  and  suffer,  if  thereby  I 
may  be  useful  to  my  fellow- mortals. 

19th.  Poor  indeed,  and  almost  insensible  of 
good,  yet  a  hope  revives,  while  I  am  writing,  that 
I  am  not  wholly  cast  off — I  will  therefore  endea- 
vour to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  walk  in  true  humi- 
iity  before  him." 

"  27th.  Felt  the  influence  of  a  worldly  spirit  at 
meeting ;  and  fear  I  shall  lose  ground  unless  I  give 
up  some  of  my  business. 

28th.  My  morning  prayer  was,  that  neither 
riches  nor  any  earthly  enjoyment  might  be  able  to 
separate  me  from  the  love  of  God. 

"  Eleventh  month  10th.  Greatly  fatigued  in  bu- 
siness, yet  I  humbly  hope  I  was  not  without  a  due 
regard  for  the  concerns  of  religion.  O  thou,  who 
knowcst  all  things,  if  I  have  this  day  suffered  my 
mind  to  go  too  far  in  planning  worldly  matters,  I 
pray  thee,  suffer  me  not  to  accomplish  my  designs 
— leave  me  not  to  grope  in  the  dark,  lest  1  stumble 
and  fall." 

An  instructive  feature  in  these  memorandums  is 
the  watchfulness  they  evince  lest  a  worldly  spirit 
should  obtain  ascendency,  and  his  mind  became 
absorbed  in  temporal  pursuits.  When  we  consider 
that  his  business  consisted  in  the  management  of  a 


small  fulling  mill,  it  furnishes  strong  evidence  of 
great  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  of  narrow  scru- 
tiny into  the  secret  motives  and  workings  of  the 
heart,  that  he  should  have  guarded  so  vigilantly 
against  the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter. 
Looking  at  the  vast  extension  of  business  which 
has  taken  place  in  our  times,  the  keenness  of  com- 
petition, and  the  eager  desire  to  secure  a  large 
traffic,  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  many  visited 
minds  have  almost  insensibly  been  drawn  into  the 
popular  current,  allayed  the  uneasiness  of  a  ten- 
der conscience,  by  pleading  the  example  of  others 
and  an  imagined  necessity,  until  they  have  become 
so  absorbed  in  their  worldly  concerns  that  they 
can  spare  little  or  no  time  for  better  purposes 
have  gradually  lost  the  inclination  as  well  as  the 
fitness  for  usefulness  in  religious  society,  and  are 
in  imminent  danger  of  reaching  that  state,  in  which 
the  cares  of  this  life,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches, 
and  the  love  of  other  things,  choke  the  good  Seed. 
May  we  not  trace  to  these  causes  much  of  the 
weakness  and  degeneracy  apparent  among  us,  and 
lament  that  there  is  not  more  of  that  living  faith 
in  God,  which  overcomes  the  world,  and  enables 
to  trust  all  to  his  providential  care,  devoting  to  his 
blessed  cause  and  service  our  lives,  and  everything 
we  possess.    Were  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 


Friends,  who  were  labouring  in  the  Lord's 


righteousness  sought  Jirst,  and  with  earnest  dili 

gcncc,  a  happy  olia.ia^c  vvculd  Doon  bo  vfro-jglit  in 

the  society — the  holy  zeal  and  heavenly  minded- 
ness  of  its  best  and  brightest  days  would  again  ap- 
pear, it  would  once  more  arise,  shake  itself  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  put  on  its  beautiful  gar- 
ments. 

"  Twelfth  month  31st.  The  affecting  situation 
of  the  enslaved  and  oppressed  Africans,  has  much 
occupied  my  attention,  and  my  hope  is,  that  the 
great  number  of  advocates  who  have  appeared  in 
behalf  of  their  cause,  will  open  the  way  for  some 
relief. 

"  The  beginning  of  the  year  1792,  was  to  me  a 
good  time.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  accompanying 
a  Friend,  who  was  visiting  families  in  our  part,  and 
was  also  favoured  with  the  company  of  many  other 
precious 
vineyard." 

"  In  the  year  1793,  I  travelled  some  short  jour- 
neys within  the  compass  of  our  Monthly  Meeting ; 
and  also  accompanied  Hannah  Barnard  to  some  of 
the  adjacent  towns  in  Connecticut.  She  had  passed 
through  much  exercise  of  mind  to  prepare  her  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  evinced  much  love 
and  zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion.  Although  she 
lived  forty  miles  distant  from  v^here  our  Monthly 
Meeting  was  held,  yet  she  often  attended  it,  and 
travelled  some  long  journeys  in  the  work  of  the 
gospel. 

"But  after  all  her  dedication  to  the  Lord's 
cause,  she  fell  away,  and  caused  Friends  much 
trouble,  imbibing  and  promulgating  principles  in- 
consistent with  what  she  had  once  so  zealously 
propagated,  denying  the  literal  accuracy  of  some 
parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  rejecting  the  doc- 
trines of  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  for  which  she  was  dis- 
owned from  society. 


"  Being  a  woman  of  high  mind,  and  her  gift  pro- 
curing her  much  respect  and  attention  where  she 
travelled,  she  was  weak  enough  to  be  carried  away 
by  vain  imaginations  and  carnal  reasoning — slight- 
ing the  advice  of  her  friends,  who  loved  her,  and 
saw  the  dangor  she  was  in.  Several  years  before 
she  quite  fell  away,  I  had  tears  on  her  account, 
having  frequently  been  in  her  company,  and  had 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  temptation  to  which  she 
was  exposed.  '  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth, 
take  heed  lest  he  fall.'  " 

"  Sixth  month  28th.  Near  the  close  of  this 
day,  had  a  sweet  time  in  humble  contrition  before 
the  Father  of  mercies,  and  received  strength  to  ask 
for  the  greatest  of  blessings,  viz  ;  true  faith. 

"  Seventh  month  5th.  Took  measures  for  a  gra- 
dual retreat  from  much  business. 

"  9th.  At  a  meeting  with  a  Friend  at  Philips- 
town,  where  are  several  professors  of  Truth,  who 
have  greatly  cumbered  themselves  by  the  love  of 
the  world,  and  the  inordinate  pursuit  of  riches. 
The  meeting  was  a  time  of  trial,  but  afterward  we 
had  a  select  opportunity  with  some  of  them,  in 
which  a  degree  of  relief  was  obtained. 

"  15th.  Had  the  company  of  Richard  Titus,  a  mi- 
nister from  Long  Island,  whose  awakening  testimo- 
ny brought  me  into  serious  reflection  upon  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  mankind, — which,  if  duly  consider- 
edj  might  opprate  to  arovjse  tl^e  caveless  professors 
to  greater  diligence  in  the  work  of  salvation.  While 
pestilence  prevails  in  some  places,  famine  and  the 
sufferings  attendant  on  war  afilict  others,  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  being  generally  engaged  in  a  de- 
structive war,  and  confusion  and  bloodshed  prevail- 
ing in  some  of  the  islands  by  fire  and  sword,  in  the 
hands  of  the  blacks. 

"  Eighth  month  3d.  My  health  not  good,  but  I 
think  relieved  from  much  worldly  mindedness,  be- 
ing made  willing  that  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the 
world  should  be  stained  in  my  view,  and  my  mind 
more  engaged  in  pursuing  heavenly  treasure. 

"  28th.  The  cares  of  this  life  engaged  my  atten- 
tion this  day,  yet  not  so,  but  that  through  marvel- 
lous condescension,  I  had  a  sweet  time  in  spiritual 
communion  with  Him,  who  is  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega — the  praise  is  due  to  him.  In  this  time  of 
heavenly  favour,  I  asked  for  strength  to  walk  more 
uprightly  than  I  had  heretofore  done,  that  so  I 
might  enjoy  these  favours  more  frequently. 

"Ninth  month  18th.  Received  the  affecting  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  that  dear  and  eminent 
servant  of  Christ,  Daniel  Ofiley,  who  died  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, of  the  malignant  fever  raging  there.  The 
remembrance  of  him  is  precious  to  me,  his  minis- 
try having  been  instrumental  in  turning  me  into 
the  paths  of  obedience. 

"21st.  Received  accounts  of  the  death  of  two 
more  ministers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  two  hun- 
dred persons  were  buried  in  the  city  in  one  day — 
my  mind  much  affected  under  the  consideration. 
A  merchant  of  that  city  writes  thus  to  his  friend  in 
New  York,  viz :  '  Scenes  like  the  present,  destroy 
our  relish  for  earthly  enjoyments  and  the  pursuit 
of  wealth,  in  which  I  fear  we  have  both  been  too 
much  engaged.-  I  feel  very  sensible  of  its  having 
been  the  case  with  mc,  and  I  do  not  look  back  with 
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comfort  and  satisfaction  on  my  employment  for 
some  years  back.  No  earthly  good  is  equivalent 
to  the  loss  or  diminution  of  that  peace  and  calm- 
ness which  flow  from  a  faithful  and  upright  atten- 
tion to  religious  duties.' 

"  27th.  O  Lord  !  I  have  need  of  thy  help  to  bear 
up  my  soul,  and  keep  me  from  sinking,  the  heavi- 
ness of  my  heart  is  so  great.  And  why  it  is  so,  1 
know  not.  If  it  be  for  my  further  refinement,  good 
is  thy  will,  0  Lord  !  I  am  thankful  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  me.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  I  pray  thee, 
and  set  me  in  a  place  where  I  may  praise  thee.  I 
am  willing  to  leave  all,  and  follow  thee  in  the  way 
of  thy  requirings.  Although  the  cross  has  been  in 
my  way,  so  that  I  have  not  at  all  times  given  up, 
thou  knowest  I  have  not  withheld  through  wilful 
disobedience.  I  knuw  myself  to  be  a  poor  weak' 
creature,  a  mere  worm  in  comparison  to  many  of 
thy  servants,  whom  thou  sendest  forth  on  thy  er- 
rands. 0  be  pleased  to  forgive  all  my  short  com- 
ings, purify  me  in  whatever  way  thou,  in  thy  wis- 
dom, seest  fit,  that  I  may  be  received  into  thy 
favour,  and  be  qualified  to  serve  thee,  who  art  for- 
ever worthy. 

"  Eleventh  month  17th.  A  season  of  renewed 
favour  and  help  at  meeting;  and  agreeable  news 
received  from  Philadelphia,  that  the  fever  is  abat- 
ing. In  this  month  I  visited  the  families  of  Friends, 
and  others  who  attended  our  meeting  at  Stanford, 
held  in  my  father's  house." 

CTo  1)6  continued.) 


Tobacco — We  find  that  the  pupils  of  the  Poly- 
technic school  in  Paris,  have  recently  furnished  some 
curious  statistics,  bearing  on  tobacco.  Dividing  the 
young  men  of  that  college  into  groups,  the  smokers 
and  the  non-smokers,  it  is  shown  that  the  smokers 
have  proved  themselves  in  the  various  competitive 
examinations,  far  inferior  to  the  others.  Not  only  in 
the  examinations,  on  entering  the  schools  are  tLe 
smokers  in  a  lower  rank,  but  in  the  various  ordeals 
they  have  to  pass  through  in  a  year,  the  average 
rank  of  the  smokers  had  constantly  fallen,  and 
not  inconsiderably,  while  the  men  who  did  not 
smoke  enjoyed  a  cerebral  atmosphere  of  the  clearest 
kind. — Late  Pa'per. 

A  Trip  to  the  Oil  Regions  of  Pennsylvania. 

(Concluded  from  page  83,) 

The  process  of  obtaining  oil  may  be  generally 
described  as  follows  : — Where  an  alluvial  deposit 
of  any  considerable  depth  covers  the  rocks,  cast- 
iron  pipes  5  inches  inside  diameter  and  1  inch 
thick,  in  sections  of  ten  feet,  are  driven  with  an 
ordinary  pile  driver,  and  the  enclosed  material  re- 
moved by  use  of  drill  and  sand  pump — the  sec- 
tions of  pipe  are  turned  smooth  3  or  4  inches  from 
each  end,  and  when  the  top  of  one  section  is  driven 
nearly  to  the  surface,  a  wrought  iron  band  6  inches 
wide  is  shrunk  on,  the  lower  end  of  another  section 
inserted,  and  a  continuous  tube  thus  formed,  ex- 
tending to  the  rock.  The  length  of  piping  varies 
from  20  to  100  feet.  The  greatest  depth  in  wells 
visited  by  us  was  98  feet. 

When  the  rock  is  thus  reached,  or  when  it  ap- 
proaches the  surface  so  that  no  pipe  is  required,  it 
is  bored  by  a  heavy  cast-steel  drill,  with  a  bit  4 
inches  wide,  1  inch  thick,  and  the  edge  very  obluso. 
The  rod  to  which  the  drill  is  attached  is  usually  in 
sections  of  about  12  feet  in  length,  the  lower  one 
generally  of  iron,  and  the  remainder  of  wood. 

Tliey  arc  connected  by  screw  and  socket,  and 
generally  worked  by  hand,  with  the  aid  of  a 
.spring-pole' — two,  frequently  three  men  at  a  drill ; 
through  souictinu's  a  steam  engine  is  used.  At 
the  top  of  the  derrick,  before  described,  is  a  pulley, 
used  for  raising  or  lowering  the  drill.    In  t'Ome 


cases,  instead  of  a  rod  the  entire  depth  of  the  well, 
but  two  or  three  sections  are  used,  attached  to  a 
rope  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance,  but  this 
plan  is  not  generally  preferred.  A  sand  pump,  or 
sheet  iron  tube  about  four  feet  long,  with  a  valve 
in  the  botom,  is  used  to  extract  the  material  from 
the  well ;  and  it  may  be  well  imagined  that  each 
successive  pumping  is  anxiously  watched  for  "  indi- 
cations." A  "  smell"  is  quite  an  event,  and  the 
appearance  of  oil  on  the  water  brought  up  by  the 
pump  is  hailed  with  delight. 

The  region  is  now  well  supplied  with  drillers  and 
their  tools ;  and  wells  are  usually  sunk  by  contract. 

When  sufficient  oil  to  justify  working  has  been 
obtained  in  the  well,  a  pump  is  inserted  formed  of 
gas  pipe  or  copper  tube,  as  may  be  desired — the 
latter  is  necessary  when  the  water  is  salt.  They 
are  about  two  inches  inside  diameter.  There  is 
much  want  of  economy  in  availing  of  the  small 
space  at  command,  the  valves  in  many  cases  being 
of  very  small  diameter,  thus  reducing  the  capa- 
city of  the  pump  below  that  required  to  clear 
the  well  of  water.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to 
shut  off  the  water  that  enters  the  upper  part  of  the 
well,  and  of  course  all  the  oil  that  accompanies  it. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  "seed-bag" — a  leather 
sack  18  or  20  inches  long,  surrounding  the  pump 
stock  and  filled  with  flax-seed.  When  wet  this 
swells  and  efl'ectually  closes  the  aperture  around  the 
pump,  which  then  only  operates  on  what  enters  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well.  In  some  cases,  owing  to 
the  small  capacity  of  the  pump,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  the  seed-bag  very  near  the  bottom. 

The  pumps  are  worked  by  portable  steam  en- 
gines of  from  three  to  five  horse  power.  All  those  we 
noticed  were  made  in  Bu0"alo,  and  a  more  misera- 
ble set  of  machines  could  not  easily  be  turned  out 
of  any  shop  than  most  of  them  in  the  oil  region 
are. 

No  better  field  is  now  open  for  the  introduction 
of  the  small  engines  so  well  made  in  Philadelphia  ; 
and  he  will  be  a  public  benefactor  who  accom- 
plishes it. 

The  water  and  oil  pumped  from  the  well  pass 
into  a  tank  holding  from  400  to  800  barrels.  It 
is  kept  well  filled,  to  allow  the  oil  and  water  to 
separate.  The  latter  is  allowed  to  escape  through 
a  faucet  near  the  bottom  ;  the  oil  is  drawn  off  by 
one  at  the  top,  put  in  barrels,  and  is  ready  for  the 
market. 

All  the  works  around  the  well  are  of  a  tempo- 
rary character.  The  derrick  is  boarded  up  and  forms 
the  pump-house.  One  frame  shanty  covers  the 
engine,  and  another  the  tank  ;  and  as  this  is  also 
a  lumber  region,  the  cost  of  the  building  is  slight. 

Most  of  the  oil  goes  to  New  York ;  it  is  hauled 
about  20  miles  (16  from  Titusville)  over  very  bad 
roads  to  the  nearest  station  on  the  Sunbury  and 
Erie  Railroad.  Some  of  it  descends  the  Allegheny 
river  by  keel-boats  during  low  water,  and  by  steam- 
ers, when  the  navigation  permits,  to  Pittsburg. 

No  reliable  account  is  known  of  the  quantity 
produced  up  to  this  time,  but  it  may,  I  think,  be 
safely  assumed  at  8000  barrels. 

I  he  daily  yield  cannot  now  be  less  than  500  bar- 
rels, and  is  rapidly  increasing  by  the  opening  ol' 
new  works.  It  sells  at  the  well  at  from  18  to  20 
cents  per  gallon,  according  to  cost  of  transportation. 

Experience  seems  to  indicate  a  diminution  of 
the  flow  at  many  of  tiie  wells  now  worked,  espe- 
cially in  those  that  yielded  largely  at  first — seve- 
ral that  were  30,  .50,  and  some  over  100  barrels 
daily  at  the  start,  are  now  down  to  a  regular  yield 
of  20  barrels  and  under.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  probable  that  an  accumulation  of  oil  furnishes 
the  abundant  supply  to  newly  opened  wells,  greater 
than  the  subterranean  steams  can  maintain. 


The  laboratories  that  furnished  the  stock  now  o 
hand  are  doubtless  yet  in  operation,  but  what  thei 
capacity  is  for  a  regular  business  cannot  yet  be  toU 

It  may  be  they  are  affected  by  the  seasons.  A 
the  early  wells  of  large  yield  that  are  now  dim 
nished,  were  opened  during  the  last  winter  an 
spring,  when  the  ground  was  wet  and  the  spring 
flush.  Many  of  the  latter  are  now  dry,  or  runnin 
with  greatly  diminished  flow  ;  and,  inasmuch  a 
the  oil  accompanies  the  water,  it  is  reasonable  t 
infer  that  the  quantity  brought  out  is  temporaril 
reduced  by  this  cause. 

The  cost  of  a  derrick  is  from  $20  to  $30.  Cast 
iron  pipe  delivered,  about  $2.50  per  foot  linea 
Drilling,  $2  per  foot  for  the  first  100  feet,  and  2 
cents  per  foot  added  for  each  additional  25  feet 
The  same  rate  is  paid  for  driving  and  boring  ou 
the  pipes  as  for  drilling  rock.  The  cost  of  a  we" 
200  feet,  with  40  feet  piped,  would  therefore  b 
about  $563. 

The  entire  expense  of  a  well,  with  machiner 
and  buildings  ready  for  operation,  is  $1200  t 
$1500,  depending  of  course  chiefly  on  the  depth 
The  latter  may  be  assumed  as  the  cost  of  a  20( 
feet  well.  A  working  force  of  three  men  wil 
operate  one  night  and  day. 

A  few  wells  are  owned  by  the  proprietors  of  th 
soil,  but  most  of  them  by  lessees  of  the  "  oil  privi 
lege,"  who  pay  a  royalty  of  from  one-fourth  unde 
the  old  leases,  to  five-eighths  under  recent  ones,  ii 
favourite  localites;  many  of  them  are  sub-let  two  o 
three  times,  so  that  an  operator's  profits  are  no 
in  all  cases  as  large  as  they  look.  The  workini 
expenses  do  not  exceed  one  half  barrel  of  oil  pe 
day,  with  a  ten-barrel  well,  even  after  paying  a  ren 
of  five-eighths,  an  operator  can  make  a  very  hand 
some  thing  of  it.  In  fact  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anj 
business  wherein  an  investment  of  $1500  will  d( 
better. 

The  source  of  these  subterranean  oil  streams  i; 
also  a  matter  of  doubt.  They  are  attributed  bj 
manj'  to  the  great  Appalachian  coal  basin,  whos( 
north-western  rim  they  border  ;  and  are  supposec 
to  have  their  origin  in  the  coal  that  caps  the  high- 
lands, extending  from  McKean  to  the  south-west 
Were  this  so,  it  should  be  found  escaping  from  tht 
hills  with  the  outcrop  of  the  coal  strata,  and  cut 
off  by  the  deep  ravines  of  the  intervening  water 
courses ;  in  addition  to  which  their  flow  would  be 
against  the  dip  of  the  entire  geological  formation 
thus  refuting  the  belief  that  water  will  not  flow  uf 
hill. 

It  is  much  more  probable  they  result  from  the 
carboniferous  slates  and  shales  of  the  cadent  and 
vergent  series  of  Professor  Rogers,  many  of  which 
are  highly  bituminous.  These  have  their  outcrop.^ 
to  the  north  and  north-west,  and  it  is  among  the 
vergent  shales  and  their  interlaying  sandstones  that 
the  oil  is  found.  Their  dip  is  to  the  south-east 
with  a  general  trend  to  the  south,  and  the  flow  ol 
a  liquid  generated  among  them  would  naturally 
follow  their  direction. 

It  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  entire  report 
on  the  State  Geological  Survey,  but  a  single  inci 
dental  allusion  (Vol.  l,p.  583)  is  made  to  what  ii 
now  rapidly  becoming  an  item  of  great  importance 
and  this  does  not  lessen  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
examination  by  a  competent  person.  The  ground 
is  too  extensive  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  mere  visitor 
and  it  would  be  much  easier  to  undertake  a  reliabl 
description  of  the  Schuylkill  coal  basin,  with  all  the 
thousand  local  details  of  mines,  v/orks  and  pro 
ductions,  than  to  obtain  complete  geological  and 
statistical  information  of  this  opening  oil  region 
Is  there  not  suflicient  enterprise  among  the  usefu 
and  scientific  associations  of  Philadelphia  to  un 
dcrtake  it.    It  is  understood  that  an  applicatioc 
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''"^0  has  been,  or  is  to  be  made,  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
' liiei stitute  for  that  purpose;  but  surely  Philadclphians 
t toll  will  not  wait  until  all  the  credit,  as  well  as  pro- 
■  Alfit,  resulting  from  opening  a  new  source  of  State 
wealth  is  appropriated  by  others,  before  they  wake 
'  « to  a  consciousness  of  its  importance  ?  By  all  means, 
pnnglet  one  competent  to  the  undertaking  be  sent  out 
'"uiijto  collect  all  reliable  data  ;  he  can  add  something 
'liafco  our  scientific  knowledge,  do  much  for  the  de- 
^'s  t(velopment  of  a  new  but  fruitful  field  of  industry, 
fsrJand,  if  he  escape  the  oil  fever,  will  be  more  for- 
tunate than  most  of  those  who  have  visited  the  land 
Cast  of  Petroleum, 
ileal  , , 

For  "  The  Friend." 

tracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  oj 

our  Late  Friend,  11.  Williams. 
'Diird-day  Morning. — The  queries  and  answers 
ere  all  read  and  considered.    Suitable  advice  on 
l^arious  subjects  was  handed  forth  in  life  and  au- 
">!'i;hority.     The  neglect  of  week-day  meetings  by 
iome  was  shown  to  be  the  result  of  not  keeping  the 

epth right  thing  uppermost.    Our  aged  friend   , 

^Mtecommended  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
itiDland  the  righteousness  thereof  and  all  things  need- 
ful would  be  added  ;  that  godliness  with  content- 
ttklment  was  great  gain;  we  brought  nothing  into  this 
™-[world,  and  we  could  carry  nothing  out;  with  more 
Ailthat  was  excellent  and  to  the  point;  and  encou- 
'linraged  concerned  Friends  to  speak  in  love  to  those 
Hi^ho  are  remiss.  Several  Friends  were  concerned 
not  on  this  subject  and  spoke  to  it  in  a  lively  manner. 

iinjj    On  the  subject  of  love  and  unity,  set  forth 

[)ei|the  only  true  ground  on  which  it  could  be  main- 
fcDliltained  :  "land  my  Father  are  one;"  "continue 
Biltye  in  my  love  that  ye  may  be  one,  even  as  I  and 
-army  Father  are  one."  The  necessity  of  keep- 
iofing  low — not  seeking  our  own  honour,  but  the 
I  honour  of  Him  who  hath  called  us ;  no  self-exal- 
i  illation,  &c.    A  silent,  hidden  seed,  was  sweetly 


addressed  :  also 


addressed  these,  "  who  hath 


ssej  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  revealed  ;"  described  the  union  between 
Christ  and  his  followers,  "  whosever  does  the  will 
of  my  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
llejniother,  and  sister,  and  brother;"  "  ye  are  my  bre- 
tutlthren  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you."  It 
was  shown  very  plainly,  there  might  be  a  unity  out 
of  this,  but  it  was  not  the  tnte  unity. 

The  attendance  of  some  under  our  name  on  a 
hireling  ministry,  was  very  feelingly  spoken  to ; 
that  any  should  grow  weary  of  our  little  silent 
meetings,  and  be  willing  to  sit  under  a  man-made 
ministry,  supported  by  pay,  while  He  whom  we 
profess  to  serve  is  able  to  teach  his  people  himself. 

 was  earnest  for  a;  more  lively  zeal  God-wards, 

and  did  encourage  all  to  be  careful  in  attending 
meetings.    She  is  aged,  and  very  lively  in  best 


things. 

Fifth-day  Morning. — Attended 
rather  a  remarkable  communication  from 
recommendincr,  not  to  trust  to  or  lean 


meeting ; 


or  lean  on  man; 
that  by  so  doing,  if  such  as  were  leaned  on  stum- 
bled and  fell,  the  consequence  was,  we  fell  with 
ii  them.    We  could  not  lean  too  little  on  man,  nor 
too  much  on  the  Saviour. 

On  Fifth-day  afternoon,  had  the  report  of  the 
Boarding-School,  and  the  right  governing  and  train- 
ing of  the  youth,  that  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour 
and  apparel  should  be  seen  there.  Parents  were 
j)articularly  enjoined  to  be  careful  to  encourage 
their  children  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  school, 
in  a  proper  and  suitable  manner. 

The  conclusion  of  this,  our  yearly  meeting  was 
solid;  and  with  becoming  weightiness  and  dignity 
this  large  gathering  separated,"  after  sitting  five 
days,  wherein  Friend.s  were  refreshed  with  the 


presence  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  enabling 
to  transact  the  important  business  thereof  in  har 
mony." 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  shortly  after  the 
Yearly  Meeting. — "  Sarah  Emlen  had  an  excel 
lent  certificate ;  no  superfluous  words,  but  all  that 
were  needful :  a  good  sound  one. 

"  We  had  a  very  good  [select]  meeting  Fourth- 
day  morning.  I  said  to  dear  Sarah,  she  would 
look  back  to  this  Yearly  Meeting  with  interest. 
"  Yes,  spiritually,'  was  her  answer,  '  it  will  be  like 
a  staff  to  lean  on." 

To  S.  E.  before  leaving  on  a  religious  visit  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — "  I  feel  as  though  I 
could  not  let  thee  depart  without  a  fresh  testimony 
of  my  sincere  love  for  thee,  and  concern  for  thy 
comfort  both  of  body  and  mind.  The  evidence  of 
the  Divine  sanction  vouchsafed  in  the  meeting  in 
which  thy  concern  was  considered,  did  exceedingly 
comfort  and  console  me,  and  I  did  not  doubt  but 
thou  rejoiced  that  a  oneness  of  feeling  prevailed. 
Now  the  time  is  drawing  nigh  for  thy  embarking, 
it  may  be  that  a  foretaste  of  hard  things  to  be  en- 
dured and  borne,  will  be  meted  out,  both  on  the 
water,  and  on  entering  on  thy  mission.  According 
to  my  small  measure,  I  do  crave  thy  preservation 
and  patient  abiding  under  the  close  provings  and, 
very  likely,  new  exercises ;  as  Friends  and  others 
are  differently  circumstanced  in  different  places 
and  countries ;  but  to  dwell  with  the  seed,  which, 
I  think,  in  many  places  is  much  out  of  sight,  will 
be  no  easy  task ;  while  they  who  may  be  (at  times') 
thy  caretakers,  as  thou  art  passing  about,  are 
dwelling  too  high.  Oh  !  have  a  care,  dear  Sarah,  of 
rising  with  the  light  stuff  of  the  day ;  thou  who 
hast  been  from  thy  youth  to  the  present  time,  mar- 
vellously helped  through  and  over  uncommon  hard 
ships,  trials,  besetraents  within  and  without ;  led 
about  and  instructed,  fitted  and  qualified  by  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church  for  his  service  and 
work.  It  has  been  secretly  my  sincere  desire 
that  He  may  continue  to  be  thy  leader,  the  lifter 
up  of  thy  head  out  of  low  seasons,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  will  be  the  thou  lookest  to  Him 

alone. 

As  regards  a  companion,  this  does  not  so  very 
much  discourage  me.  From  the  first,  my  faith  has 
been,  thou  would  be  cared  for  everyway  as  hereto 
fore.  He  who  puts  thee  forth  can  make  all  up ; 
thou  wilt  not  now  be  suffered  to  need  what  can- 
not be  supplied  ;  so  in  faith  let  us  rest  it. 

"  My  mind  will  visit  thee  in  the  cabin,  in  thy 
little  bed-chamber,  and  in  every  turn,  as  far  as  1 
can  see  thee  in  my  mind's  eye,  with  a  hope  of  all 
being  well,  and  of  seeing  thee  face  to  face  in  this 
land  again,  unless  I  should  be  removed.  Some- 
times, I  think  my  way  is  so  hedged  up  and  weak- 
ness so  attends,  that  though  I  have  out  of  the 
abundance  of  my  heart  offered  thee  the  little  con- 
solation which  seemed  with  me,  together  with  a 
hint  to  be  careful  of  one  thing  in  particular,  as  if 
I  knew  something,  yet  poverty  and  nakedness  and 
blindness  attend  thy  friend,  and  many  fears  on  my 
own  account  and  on  account  of  some  who  stand 
feeding  the  flock;  This  is  a  hard  day ;  I  am  try- 
ing to  bear  it  as  well  as  I  can  ;  if  favoured  with 
ability  to  keep  a  clear  conscience,  shall  be  con- 
tented, without  expecting  to  do  much  or  any  good. 

"  I  have  no  claim,  I  know,  on  thy  time  or  on 
thy  care,  yet  if  thy  mind  inclines  to  write  to  me,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  how  thou  fares  ;  no 

one  more  glad  out  of  thy  own  dear  family." 

*  *  ^-  *  * 

Reply  to  the  foregoing. 
Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  Third  mo.  15th,  1845. 
My   beloved  friend,  Hannah  Williams: — I 
have  determined  to  write  unto  thee  with  pen  and 


ink,  ever  since  thy  feeling  and  comforting  letter  was 
put  into  my  hands ;  but  from  various  causes  it  has 
hitherto  seemed  to  have  been  impracticable. 

I  tell  the  truth  and  without  flattery,  that  thy 
pithy  letter  has  been  my  constant  companion  over 
sea  and  land,  and  that  very  many  times  have  I 
recurred  particularly  to  the  twenty-third  line,  and 
many  a  time  have  its  contents  been  a  help  and  a 
strength  to  me ;  and  this  may  be  an  encouragement 
to  thee,  though  coming  from  one  of  the  least  and 
the  hindermost  of  the  flock,  to  discharge  faithfully 
every  debt,  however  small  it  may  seem,  to  the 
poor  and  needy ;  and  thus  wilt  thou  out  of  thy 
'  poverty'  and  '  nakedness'  and  '  blindness'  and 
'  many  fears,'  and  sometimes  sorrowful  heart,  be 
made  to  rejoice,  and  though  '  very  poor,'  yet  thou 
wilt  make  others  rich,  and  having  nothing,  thou 
wilt  possess  all  things." 

Thou  hast  doubtless  heard  long  since  of  my  good 
passage  over  the  great  deep.  I  shall  ever  esteem 
it  a  peculiar  favour.  Not  a  sail  did  our  clever 
captain  ever  have  to  reef,  from  the  time  we  left  Cape 
May  till  we  were  in  sight  of  Liverpool ;  and  all  his 
crew  were  so  prompt  at  the  word  of  command,  and 
free  from  improper  expressions,  that  it  really  did 
one's  heart  good  to  see  them,  and  to  be  among  the 
honest  hearted  tars. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  fourteen  in  the 
steerage,  (poor  Irish  returning  home  affrighted) 
[time  of  the  riot]  and  but  ten  cabin  passengers ; 
so  that  any  one  of  us  could  be  as  retired  as  we 
wished  ;  and  oft  was  my  little  cup  so  filled  to  the 
brim,  that  I  was  glad  to  retreat  into  my  state-room 
to  pour  it  out.  Ah,  how  does  the  sensible  presence 
of  the  dear  Master  assuage  all  our  griefs  and  pri- 
vations ;  and  in  every  situation  gives  peace  and 
contentment. 

When  our  little  bark  reached  the  wharf,  there 
was,  as  is  always  the  case,  a  great  bustle,  each 
caring  for  themselves.  There  I  stood,  gazing ; 
every  face  and  every  object  new  and  strange;  till 
pretty  soon  a  gentle  squeeze  of  the  elbow  caused 
me  to  look  round,  when  I  saw  to  my  relief  and  joy, 
two  nice,  plain  looking  lads,  the  elder  who  had 
hold  of  me  saying,  "we  are  — ■ — 's  sons;  mother 
has  been  down  several  times  since  the  vessel  was 
in  the  river,  but  as  it  had  not  come  she  sent  us 
with  her  love,  and  wishes  thee  to  come  to  our 
house."  This  again  filled  my  heart  to  the  brim ; 
I  was  not  long  getting  into  the  carriage,  nor  long 
going  through  the  tedious,  dark,  gloomy  looking 
streets  of  Liverpool  before  I  was  welcomed  by 
at 


But  how  I  felt  is  not  for  my  pen  to  describe ; 
not  a  word  could  I  utter.  She  kindly  helped  me 
up  stairs,  and  after  giving  me  many  assurances 
of  her  sympathy,  and  that  her  home  should  now 
be  my  home,  she  left  me ;  of  which  I  was  glad, 
that  I  might  give  full  vent  to  my  heart.  After  tea 
I  began  to  feel  better ;  went  to  bed  and  slept  and 
rested  sweetly. 

But  oh,  what  a  contrast  does  the  busy  scene  of 
such  a  city  afford,  and  the  one  we  had  just  left, 
where  we  had  only  the  quiet  and  beautiful  bosom 
of  the  ocean  before  us  and  on  all  sides,  without 
noise  of  whip,  or  horse,  or  wheels ;  and  we 
seemed  to  be  the  'lords  of  all  we  could  survey.' 
Now,  as  in  a  moment,  we  were  lost  in  the  crowd  of 
human  beings.  I  think  a  person  must  experience 
something  of  the  kind,  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  effect  of  such  a  transition.  The  next  day,  in 
company  with  our  friends,  went  to  Lancaster  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  I  felt  hardly  fit  to  go,  but  my 
friends  seemed  to  think  a  little  change  would  be 
beneficial.  It  was  not  a  large  meeting,  and  we 
were  favoured,  I  thought,  with  a  little  of  the  oint- 
ment.   It  fell  to  ray  lot,  to  remind  some  present, 
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that  while  they  were  so  careful  to  provide  bread 
and  so-forth  for  their  children,  it  was  vastly 
more  importart  they  should  instruct  them  how  to 
labour  for  that  bread  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven,  &c. ;  and  some  relief  was  afforded  to  my 
poor  overflowing  mind  by  returning  thanks  for  my 
safe  arrival,  and  [petitioning]  that  the  angel  of  His 
presence  who  had  been  with  me,  might  overshadow 
my  beloved  ones  at  home.  *  *  *  * 
There  is  a  spirit  in  this  land  that  is  trying  to  insin- 
uate itself  into  the  church,  and  would  fain  persuade 
the  Daughter  of  Zion  to  believe  that  "  more  liberty 
is  now  granted  to  her  children  than  could  have 


been  in  the  beginning , 


that  this  is  a  different  age 


of  the  world,  and  a  different  state  of  the  church  and 
of  things  altogether."  And  these  things  bring  the 
living  members  into  great  straits,  and  cause  them 
to  go  heavily  on  their  way.  We  are  not  to  remind 
the  children  of  the  danger  of  love  of  dress,  &c.,  "  for 
their  minds  are  not  in  such  trifles."  We  are  not 
to  tell  them  that  "  Foxes  have  holes  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not 
whereon  to  lay  his  head,"  "  because  they  have  a 
little  fur  about  them.'"  *       *-       *  * 

I  have  ventured  to  tell  some,  that  I  hope  we  shall 
not  lose  the  Quaker  badge.  And  yet  among  all 
this  "  light  stuff''  there  is  that  which  is  excellent ; 
things  that  are  true  and  just,  and  things  that  are 
lovely,  and  of  good  report ;  so  if  there  is  any 
praise,  or  any  virtue,  we  ought  to  think  on  these 
things.  But  that  the  chaff  will  be  sifted  out,  with- 
out a  '  grain  of  the  weighty  wheat  falling  to  the 
ground,' I  have  not  a  doubt;  and  the  testimonies 
of  Truth  given  this  people  to  uphold,  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  will  be  supported  by  others,  who  will 
come  in  by  convincement.  How  many,  very  many 
times,  have  I  thought  of  late  of  the  centurion's 
conversion,  and  how  our  blessed  Redeemer  should 
have  marvelled  at  his  faith,  and  said,  '  many  shall 
come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down 
with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  But  the  children  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness.'  If  this  should 
happen  to  us,  as  a  people,  through  unfaithfulness, 
what  a  mournful  thing  will  it  be.     S.  Emlen." 

Railroad  Progress  in  the  United  States. — The 
Railway  Annual  for  1860  states  that  in  nine  years, 
or  from  1850  to  1859,  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  have  increased  from  7,355  to  27,944  miles 
in  length.  In  this  period  the  increase  in  the  New 
England  States  amounted  to  62.74  per  cent.,  while 
in  eight  of  the  Western  States  the  increase  was 
1,201.41  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time  the  former  gained  in  population 
16.12  per  cent,  and  the  latter  46.22.  The  total 
cost  of  the  roads  up  to  1859,  amounted  to  $365,- 
451,070,  of  which  large  sum  it  is  supposed  one- 
third  has  been  wasted  in  construction.  At  this 
time  there  are  28,000  miles  of  finished  roads  in 
the  United  States,  and  about  16,000  either  under 
construction  or  projected,  requiring  §400,000,000 
for  their  completion.  It  is  estimated,  however, 
that  many  years  must  elapse  before  sufficient  capi- 
tal can  be  diverted  from  other  ol)jccts,  to  carry 
them  through.  In  the  meantime,  many  projected 
in  a  ppirit  of  rivalry  to  other  roads  will  be  aban- 
doned. It  is  calculated  that  20,000  miles  of  rail- 
road are  sufficient  to  do  all  tiie  business  of  the 
country  at  the  present  time,  and  that  8000  miles 


have  been  constructed  in  part  in  rivalry  to  other 
road.",  which  have  proven  a  dead  loss  to  stock- 
holderf,  and  in  the  main  will  pass  into  the  hands      1724.  Advised  that  Friends,  in  meetings  of 
of  the  bondholders.    The  average  cost  of  railroads  business,  watch  over  their  own  spirits,  that  no  in- 
pcr  mile  in  the  New  England  States  has  been  $36,-  decent  warmth  get  in,  whereby  the  understanding 
a28 ;  in  the  Middle  States  840,01 9  ;  in  the  South-  may  be  hurried,  and  hindered  from  a  regular  judg 
ern  States  §22,906 ;  and  in  the  Western  States  §36,- |ment  on  the  affairs  of  the  meeting. 


333.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  cheapness  of 
the  construction  of  railroads  at  the  South,  is  that 
they  were  built  on  the  cash  plan. 


Selected. 

"  THE  DISBURDENING." 
"  So  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  just  as  Christian  came 
up  with  the  cross,  his  burden  loosed  from  his  shoul- 
ders." 

Lay  down  thy  burden  here  ; 

With  such  a  weary  load 
Thou  canst  not  climb  yon  hill, 

Yon  steep  and  rugged  road. 

'Tis  rough,  and  wild,  and  high. 

Thickets  and  rocks  impede; 
Scant  resting-place  between, 

How  canst  thou  onward  speed  7 

Lay  down  thy  burden  here. 

Poor  weary  son  of  time ; 
So  shall  thy  limbs  be  strong, — 

So  shalt  thou  upward  climb. 

The  sun  is  hot,  no  cloud 

To  shield  thee  from  his  ray. 
It  scorches  up  thy  strength, 

Stay  now,  poor  climber,  stay. 

Thou  breathest  hard,  the  drops 

Are  on  thy  burning  brow  ; 
Try  not  another  step, 

Lay  down  thy  burden  now. 

So  shalt  thou  climb  yon  bill. 

Up  to  its  steepest  height; 
Like  eagle  of  the  rock 

With  easy,  joyful  flight. 

So  shalt  thou  bear  the  toils 

Thy  God  appoints  to  thee  ; 
So  shalt  thou  serve  thy  God 

In  happy  liberty. 


Selected. 

"I  HAVE  CALLED  THEE,  THOU  ART  MINE.' 
Here  I  find,  what  long  I've  sought. 
Cooling  draught,  with  healing  fraught. 
Flowing  free  from  Fount  Divine, 
"  I  have  called  thee,  thou  art  mine." 

Jesus,  grant  Thy  kind  control, 
Visit,  cleanse,  and  make  me  whole; 
Bid  me  not  this  pledge  resign, 
"  I  have  called  thee,  thou  art  mine." 

While  I  read  Thy  death  for  me. 
Through  my  tears  of  love,  I  see 
This,  the  sweetest  word  of  Thine, 
"  I  have  called  thee,  thou  art  mine." 

If  I  weakly  dare  to  sigh 
For  Earth's  pomp  and  vanity. 
Thou  dost  speak — no  more  I  pine, 
"  I  have  called  thee,  thou  art  mine." 

Wanderer  oft,  do  I  desire 
Israel's  token,  cloud  or  fire? 
This  I  have,  my  constant  sign, 
"  I  have  called  thee,  thou  art  mine." 

Has  my  spirit  faithless  growu  ? 

One  assurance,  one  alone, 

Bids  me  all  niy  fears  resign, 

"  I  have  called  thee,  thou  art  mine." 

When,  with  God's  Elect,  I  stand. 
Sword  of  Truth  in  ready  liand, 
On  ray  Banner's  folds  shall  sliine, 
"  I  have  called  thee,  thou  art  mine." 

When  Death,  at  the  Outer  Gate, 
Summons  brings,  for  which  I  wait, 
Let  me  hear  from  Lips  Divine, 
"  I  have  called  thee,  thou  art  mine." 
Salem,  Mass.  S. 


P.  D. 


Naples. — Naples  disputes  with  Constantinopl 
the  claim  of  occupying  the  most  beautiful  site  ii 
Europe.  The  city  stands  on  the  north  shore  o 
the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  is  built  at  the  bas 
and  on  the  slopes  of  a  range  of  hills,  which  hav 
the  general  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Its  chie 
edifices  are  a  cathedral,  built  on  one  hundred  gra 
nite  columns  which  belonged  to  the  temple  o 
Apollo ;  the  churches  of  the  holy  apostles,  built  oi 
the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Mercury ;  San  Pauol 
Filippo  Neri,  Spiritu  Santo,  and  San  Martino  ;  th^ 
royal  palace — the  whole  palace  used  as  a  record 
office ;  the  Pelazzo  degli  Studii  Publico,  whicl 
contains  the  Borbonico  Library,  museum  of  anti 
quities,  &c.  Naples  was  the  usual  residence  o 
the  sovereign,  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  thi 
central  administration  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  i 
commercial  tribunal,  arsenal,  and  cannon-foundry 
ship-building  yards,  and  a  royal  marine  hospital 
Its  university,  occupying  the  old  college  of  thi 
Jesuits,  has  fifty-four  professorships.  It  has  ai 
episcopal  lyceum,  medico-chirurgical  school,  vete 
rinary  school,  deaf  mute  Institution,  royal  militar 
school,  schools  of  design  and  music,  an  observatory 
a  botanic  garden,  and  a  mint.  It  is  the  centre  o 
all  the  learned  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  an( 
has  four  public  libraries,  and  many  public  schools 
but  education  is  of  the  lowest  kind,  and  not  general! 
diffused ;  an  exchange,  ten  theatres,  among  whicl 
the  opera,  San  Carlos,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy 
The  charitable  establishments  comprise  hospitals  foi 
the  sick,  aged,  and  foundlings,  but  its  streets  are 
notwithstanding,  infested  with  mendicants  of  all  ajre: 
and  both  sexes.  The  Marinelli,  a  long  open  beach 
beyond  the  Castel  del  Carmuno,  was  formerly  th( 
abode  of  the  Lazzaroni,  a  class  which  has  lost  it 
distinctive  features,  and  the  term  is  now  applied  tc 
the  fishermen.  There  are  sixty  charitable  institu 
tions,  comprising  hospitals  for  the  sick,  (sometime! 
with  2000  patients,)  blind,  aged,  poor,  and  tht 
orphan.  Its  manufactures  are  gloves,  soap,  per- 
fumery, silks,  artificial  flowers,  corals,  earthenwares, 
hats,  carriages,  &c.  It  has  royal  type-foundries, 
and  iron  and  glass  works.  It  is  the  first  port  oi 
the  kingdom;  its  harbor  is  formed  by  a  mole,  which 
extends  from  the  centre  of  the  city  into  the  bay. 
Naples  was  founded  by  the  Greeks,  who  called  it 
Parthenope.  Virgil  studied  here;  the  city, enlarged: 
by  Adrian  and  Constantine,  was  sacked  by  Be 
lisarius  in  536 ;  peopled  successively  under  the 
Normans,  the  emperors  of  Germany,  and  the  kings 
of  Spain.  It  has  often  suffered  from  earthquakes, 
and  from  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  The  French  took 
it  in  1799,  and  again  in  1806.  Joseph  Bonaparte 
was  made  king  of  Naples,  but  was  replaced  by 
Murat  in  1808,  and  the  latter  was  driven  from  it 
by  the  Austrians  in  1814.  Naples  was  the  scenes 
of  an  outrage  in  May,  1848,  when  it  was  plundered 
by  the  Lazzaroni,  and  1500  lives  were  lost.  Among, 
the  numerous  objects,  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of 
Naples  are  Vesuvius,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum, 
and  the  Isle  of  Capri,  in  its  bay,  Its  population 
in  1857  was  419,850,  excluding  a  garrison  of  about 
20,000. 

Ilotv  tlie  Japanese  Fish. — In  walking  along 
the  banks  we  came  upon  a  man  fishing  in  a  most 
peculiar  way.  He  was  perched  on  a  low  bridge, 
leading  over  a  stream  that  joined  the  canal.  At 
first  I  thought  he  had  hooked  an  enormous  fish, 
but  on  closer  in.«pection  found  it  was  merely  a 
live  decoy.  Its  dorsal  fin  was  laced  to  two  small 
sticks,  one  on  each  side  ;  from  these  it  was  tethered 
to  what  I  first  took  to  be  his  rod.  The  poor  fish 
.•^ported  about  in  the  water,  apparently  doing  its 
best  to  attract  the  attention  of  its  finny  fellows. 
The  man  held  a  small  arrow-pointed  trident,  with 
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?hich  he  dexterously  struck  any  large  fish  that 
;ame  wondering  at  the  antics  of  the  tethered  decoy. 

?he  whole  apparatus  was  so  simple,  that  I  wonder 
she  same  system  is  not  applied  elsewhere. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Serions  Considerations. 
We  were  created  for  a  great  and  good  purpose, 
oiand  our  Creator  is  watching  over  us  day  by  day, 
Holland  knows  which  of  us  is  engaged  in  this  work,  in 
tlaaccordance  with  his  divine  will.    The  glorious  orb 
'rfW  day  rises  at  his  command,  and  pursues  its 
liicacourse  through  the  vast  expanse.    Do  we  let  it  go 
iidown  without  bowing  in  humble  supplication  before 
oJHim,  and  returning  thanks  for  the  rising  and  set- 
tlfking  thereof ;  knowing  that  we  could  not  do  witb- 
15  afout  the  light  to  cheer  us  on  our  way  ?    Do  we  try 
Irjito  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly,  in  humble 
Mlsubmission  to  Omnipotent  power  ?    Oh  !  the  glo- 
tUrious  crown  that  is  laid  up  for  those  that  follow  on 
aain  the  footsteps  of  our  dear  Eedeemer,  without 
elefturning  to  the  right  or  the  left,  or  listening  to  the 
tarjilo  here's,  and  lo  there's,  or  taking  up  a  rest  in 
orylearthly  enjoyment,  or  following  the  vain  fashions 
eolof  the  world.    When  the  sea  was  divided  for  the 
anlchildren  of  Israel,  they  passed  straight  on  without 
oliiturning  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  according  to 
ijthe  commands  of  their  great  Leader.    Had  they 
ticliturned  to  the  right  or  the  left,  they  would  have 
ilylbeen  swallowed  up  in  the  mighty  deep.    But  they 
had  suffered,  and  were  made  willing  to  obey  his 
commands.    I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  witness  deep 
Buffering,  before  we  will  be  willing  to  become  faith- 
aeli,[ful  cross-bearing  followers  of  the  lowly  Jesus ;  but 
if  we  could  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  our  own 
titsjisouls,  it  would  profit  us  nothing.    If  we  accumu- 
:i  to  late  riches,  and  live  in  the  indulgence  of  all  our 
i;a-  desires,  joining  in  all  the  frivolity  of  the  world,  and 
mesliattending  places  of  diversion, — which  too  many  do, 
tiei — what  hope  or  pleasure  will  we  have  in  the  re- 
per-'trospect?    Will  these  things  help  us  on  our  way 
ra, [heavenward  ?  if  they  do  not,  let  us  do  nothing  that 
leSij-will  retard  us  in  our  christian  course,  for  heaven  is 
t  of  not  a  place  of  diversion  and  mirth, 
lichl    We  cannot  commence  our  heaven  on  earth,  by 
ay.  giving  ourselves  up  to  these  things;  which  at  best 
Jit  yield  but  momentary  pleasure,  and  when  it  is 
jcll  gone,  what  anchor  have  we  for  our  never-dying 
h'  souls  ?    If  we  have  not  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven, 
which  fadeth  not  away,  when  our  health  and  abi- 
iii.  lity  fail,  and  we  can  do  nothing  more  for  this 
present  world ;   will  it  not  be  heart-rending  to 
have  nothing  but  never-ending  misery  to  look  for- 
ward to  ?    We  cannot  always  be  inhabitants  of  this 
world.    Therefore,  let  us  all  be  entreated  to  pre 
pare  for  a  never-ending  eternity  while  God,  in  his 
matchless  mercy,  affords  us  health,  strength,  and 
reason.    For,  oh  !  the  happiness,  the  serenity  and 
heavenly  joy,  that  are  vouchsafed  to  those  who  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  Bridegroom  of  souls.  ^  It  is 
more  than  language  can  express,  and  if  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  heaven  upon  earth,  it  is  witnessed  at 
the  close  of  one  whose  day's  work  has  been  done 
in  the  day-time,^  and  the  soul  is  prepared  to  leave 
the  world,  praising  and  glorifying  the  God  of  their 
salvation.    But  that  hour,  how  awful  must  it  be 
to  the  unprepared,  when  death  summons  them  from 
works  to  rewards!    They  must  then  obey  the 
mandate  of  the  Judge  of  the  just  and  unjust.  They 
can  no  longer  neglect  his  commands  as  they  have 
lO  often  done  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  nor  escape 
_  om  his  awful  presence.    He  placed  them  here  to 
serve  and  honour  him,  and  to  proclaim  glad  tidings 
in  the  earth,  but  they  have  not  fulfilled  their  stew- 
it3   ardship  ;  they  have  almost  forgotten  the  God  from 
J,,  whom  they  received  all  the  blessings  of  life,  and 
1,1,  whom  they  were  bound  to  love  and  serve  through 


out  their  earthly  sojourn.  Alas  !  how  would  such 
groan  in  spirit,  and  be  ready  to  cry  out  to  their 
offended  Creator  to  forgive  their  sins,  and  remem- 
ber their  iniquities  no  more,  and  .to  grant  them  a 
little  time  longer  that  they  may  live  to  his  glory 
and  honour,  and  make  amends  for  their  past  lives ; 
but  it  is  too  late,  they  have  not  served  Him  in  their 
lives,  and  they  must  then  share  the  rich  man's 
fate,  who  fared  sumptuously  every  day ;  but  when 
he  was  done  here,  his  happiness  was  ended  forever, 
and  misery  was  his  portion.  How  much  better  is 
it  for  us  all  to  be  willing  to  suffer  with  the  people 
of  God  for  the  little  while  we  may  be  continued 
this  side  the  grave,  and  to  have  a  well  grounded 
hope  of  being  admitted  into  those  glorious  man- 
sions, where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  forever  at  rest.  Yes,  at  rest  with 
Him,  who  has  led  us  safely  along  through  life,  and 
through  the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  to 
where  we  need  not  the  light  of  the  sun,  nor  of 
the  moon,  for  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  is 
the  light  thereof.  It  is  a  time  in  both  church  and 
state,  that  calls  loudly  for  more  faithfulness  to  the 
Truth,  more  diligence,  more  willingness  to  give  up 
our  natural  desires  and  propensities,  and  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  our  worthy  predecessors,  who 
found  by  experience  that  all  must  be  in  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  Him,  who  led  them,  and  fed  them, 
and  fitted  them  for  his  kingdom,  and  enabled  them 
to  lay  down  their  heads  in  peace. 

Columbiana,  Co.,  Ohio,  Eleventh  mo.  12th,  1860. 

lightning — Disarming  a  Thunder  Cloud. 
The  remark  is  often  made,  that  casualities  by 
lightning  are  annually  increasing  in  number,  not- 
withstanding the  multiplied  precautions  taken  to 
guard  against  them.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  they  occur  more  frequently  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  population  than  in  former  years. 
There  are  now  so  many  newspapers  in  the  rural 
districts,  that  every  local  incident  of  the  kind  is 
quickly  caught  up,  put  into  print,  and  sent  off  on 
its  travels.  It  must  be  to  the  modern  thoroughness 
with  which  they  are  reported  by  the  local  press, 
that  the  idea  of  their  increased  frequency  is  to  be 
attributed ;  for  a  careful  record  kept  by  Mr.  Me- 
riam,  of  Brooklyn,  shows  that  there  is  but  little 
annual  variation  in  the  number  of  these  casualities. 
In  1858  there  were  56  persons  killed  and  66  in- 
jured by  lightning,  while  in  1359  there  were  76 
killed  and  44  injured,  being  two  less  than  the  year 
before.  During  the  many  years  of  observation 
wliich  this  gentleman  has  devoted  to  the  phenome- 
na of  lightning,  he  says  that  no  case  of  death  has 
happened  to  a  person  lying  on  an  iron  bedstead,  or 
in  a  house  or  building  having  a  metallic  roof.  He 
avers  that  persons  in  iron  buildings,  iron  vessels, 
within  railroad  cars,  on  board  steamboats  or  ocean 
steamers,  or  in  vessels  furnished  with  metallic  con- 
ductors, continue  to  enjoy  complete  protection  from 
death  or  injury  from  lightning.  So  also  with  those 
in  ordinary  buildings  furnished  with  proper  con- 
ductors. Mr.  Meriam  thinks  that  thunders  and 
lightnings  are  engaged  in  other  labours  than  those 
usually  recorded  as  lightning  incidents.  Distant 
thunder,  for  instance,  will  curdle  milk  and  stop  the 
fermentation  of  brewer's  yeast,  while  active  light- 
ning putrefies  the  fresh  meat  hanging  on  the 
butcher's  stall.  The  potato  rot  will  yet  be  identi 
fied  as  the  result  of  electrical  influences.  Diseases 
in  the  human  system  have  long  been  suspected  of 
a  similar  origin,  while  others  are  undoubtely  ag- 
gravated by  this  mysterious  agent  of  the  Almighty. 
Cholera  and  kindred  complaints  are  largely  influ 
enced  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and  so  with  yellow 
fever ;  for  in  countries  where  no  thunder  and 
lightning  are  active,  these  scourges  are  unknown 


India,  where  the  lightning  is  awful  and  the  thunder 
terrific,  has  in  cholera  an  ever  present  scourge, 
while  California,  where  the  thunder  gust  is  un- 
known, has  been  pronounced  the  healthiest  climate 
in  the  world. 

It  is  remarkable  that  large  cities  enjoy  an  al- 
most perfect  immunity  from  danger  to  life  by  light- 
ning. This  remark  applies  as  well  to  American  as 
to  European  cities.  Between  1800  and  1851,  not 
a  single  death  by  lightning  is  recorded  as  having 
occurred  in  Paris,  while  throughout  France,  from 
1835  to  1852,  the  annual  number  of  deaths  from 
the  same  cause,  was  72.  In  1835  the  number 
killed  was  111.  During  30  years,  in  which 
750,000  deaths  occurred  in  London,  two  only  had 
been  produced  by  lightning.  Twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  all  the  deaths  from  this  cause  happen  to 
persons  under  trees.  From  this  data  it  is  evident 
that  lightning  finds  more  victims  in  the  open  coun- 
try than  in  cities.  There  are  definite  reasons  for 
this  immunity  enjoyed  by  citizens.  Large  towns 
are  made  up  of  lofty  buildings,  multitudes  of  which 
are  covered  with  metallic  roofs,  from  which  tin  or 
iron  gutters  lead  off  the  rain  water.  They  contain 
many  churches,  most  of  which  have  ostentatious 
spires  armed  with  lightning  rods.  Private  dwel- 
lings are  protected  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the 
city  in  reality  bristles  with  metallic  points,  each  of 
which,  presented  to  the  thunder  cloud,  discharges 
silently  but  surely,  a  portion  of  its  destructive  en- 
ergy. This  vast  array  of  conductors  grouped  up 
within  a  limited  area,  must,  of  necessity,  carry  off 
the  electricity  of  an  overhanging  cloud,  not,  it  is 
true,  as  rapidly  as  it  is  generated  in  Nature's  great 
laboratory,  but  rapidly  enough  to  mitigate  its  inten- 
sity. When  the  bolt  does  fall  it  lights  on  some  one 
of  these  multitudinous  points,  which  thus  performs 
its  wonderful  office  of  carrying  the  explosion  harm- 
lessly off. 

The  facilities  for  insuring  protection  from  the 
ravages  of  lightning  have  so  multiplied  within 
twenty  years,  that  thousands  have  in  consequence 
adopted  them.    Formerly,  the  only  person  who  un- 
dertook to  put  up  a  conductor  was  the  blacksmith. 
Many  times  when  applied  to  he  had  no  suitable 
material,  and  was  compelled  to  forge  a  clumsy 
rod,  containing  three  times  the  quantity  of  iron 
really  necessary,  with  clumsier  joints  and  staples, 
which  he  placed  upon  the  building  without  any  in- 
telligent reference  to  either  how  or  where  it  ought 
to  be  secured.    Such  a  fixture  necessarily  costs  so 
much  as  to  prevent  many  householders  from  pro- 
ng their  buildings.    Farmei-s,  it  is  true,  fre- 
quently supplied  their  barns  with  conductors ;  yet 
the  intelligent  reader  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  barns  were  certainly  destroyed  more  fre- 
quently in  former  years  that  now,  though  their 
number  must  have  prodigiously  increased.  This 
immunity  is  owing  to  the  increased  facilities  en- 
joyed by  the  community  for  obtaining  conductors. 
Now,  instead  of  going  to  the  village  blacksmith, 
the  lightning-rod  pedlar  comes  to  the  farmer's 
door,  displays  a  light,  neat,  artistic  article,  which 
he  sells  at  o.ne-third  the  price  the  blacksmith 
charged,  and,  being  provided  with  staples,  points, 
and  ladder,  puts  the  rod  upon  the  house  imme- 
diately, the  whole  cost  being  only  a  few  dollars, 
and  moves  off  to  repeat  the  process  on  the  adjoin- 
ing farm.    It  is  well  known  that  these  pedlars 
have  traversed  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union, 
'and  that  they  are  doing  so  while  we  write.  They 
have  put  up  millions  of  feet  of  iron.    So  great  a 
business  has  been  done  in  this  line,  that  a  dozen 
patents  for  lightning  rods  have  been  taken  out,  and 
being  vigorously  urged  on  the  community,  have 
made  their  owners  rich.    It  is  to  the  thoroughness 
with  which  these  men  have  canvassed  the  country 
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that  any  dimunition  of  casualties  must  be  attri- 
buted. It  is  true,  that  an  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment has  demanded  more  generally  than  twenty 
years  ago,  an  increased  protection  from  the  ravages 
of  lightning,  but  these  men  have  ministered  to  it  by 
bringing  to  every  man's  door  the  protection  he  was 
anxious  to  secure.  It  must  be  evident,  that  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  these  pedlars  were  the  merest 
mechanics  that  could  be  set  to  work  at  such  busi- 
ness ;  that  though  they  knew  how  to  drive  a  staple 
and  screw  up  a  joint,  yet  that  they  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  whole  theory  and  science  of  elec- 
tricity, and  that  when  they  did  put  up  a  conductor 
correctly,  it  was  altogether  an  accident.  The 
owner  left  everything  to  the  pedlar,  and  the  pedlar 
put  up  the  rod,  not  in  quantity  or  position  as  true 
science  would  have  dictated,  but  as  he  found  it 
most  conveniently  and  most  quickly  to  be  done. 
A  ride  through  any  part  of  the  country  will  satisfy 
the  intelligent  observer,  familiar  with  the  duties  a 
conductor  is  intended  to  fulfil,  the  dangers  it  is  to 
avert,  and  with  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  erecting 
it,  that  the  whole  business  has  been  entrusted  to 
ignorant  men.  Most  unfortunately,  those  who 
bouffht  the  rods  were  themselves  too  io-norant  to 
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correct  the  blunders  of  those  who  put  them  up. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  mistakes,  they  have  given  a 
measurable  protection  to  thousands  of  houses, 
many  of  which  have  received  a  shock  on  their 
blundering  conductors,  and  found  safety  in  them. 

(To  be  continued.} 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Be  not  Conformed  to  this  World. 

True  religion  consists  in  the  kingdom  of  God  be- 
ing set  up  and  established  in  the  heart.  Nothing 
unholy  and  contrary  to  his  will  can  be  tolerated 
where  he  rules  and  reigns.  It  is  the  pure  in  heart 
that  see  God,  and  hold  communion  with  him  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  These  are  changed  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine 
will,  and  in  the  state  of  new-born  babes,  are  led 
into  deep  humility  before  Him,  and  into  simplicity 
of  heart  and  spirit,  and  in  outward  things,  not  seek- 
ing great  things  for  themselves,  but  daily  desiring 
that  they  may  be  more  and  more  brought  into  the 
image  of  the  dear  Son  of  God,  which  was  lost  by 
transgression,  and  cannot  be  recovered  but  by  his 
transforming  power.  As  the  inside  is  made  clean, 
the  outside  will  also  be  regulated  by  Divine  grace. 
From  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  apostles  of  Christ  ad- 
vised the  believers  not  to  be  conformed  to  this  world, 
not  to  fashion  themselves  according  to  their  former 
lusts,  not  to  adorn  themselves  with  outward  adorn- 
ing, and  costly  array,  but  in  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible. 

The  same  Holy  Spirit  led  our  first  elders  and 
fathers  in  the  church  out  of  the  changeable  fash- 
ions of  the  world,  its  corrupt  customs,  language, 
finery,  superfluity  of  apparel  and  furniture,  and  to 
testify  against  them  as  not  proceeding  from  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  but  from  the  vain  unsettled  spirit 
of  the  world,  a?  they  most  certainly  do.  Some 
members  cavilled  at  this  testimony,  which  real 
Friends  bore  at  that  day,  as  well  as  at  this  time, 
and  strongly  pleaded  for  what  they  termed  their 
christian  liberty,  to  act  in  these  respects  as  they 
pleased,  but  finally  they  dwindled  away,  and  came 
to  nothing.  Joseph  Pike,  remarking  on  some  of 
the  objections  of  mere  professionalists,  says,  "  As 
to  that  frivolous  objection,  that  plain  Friends  do' 
not  all  go  exactly  alike  in  these  respects,  they 
never  desired  nor  pressed  a  precise  conformity  in 
every  trivial  thing,  provided  there  was  a  care  and 
tenderness  preserved  to  keep  from  edging  towards, 
or  copying  vain  and  foolish  fashions;  and  if  the 
olijcctors  differed  from  plainness,  only  so  far  as 


plain  Friends  differ  from  each  other,  and  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  true  moderation,  no  fault 
would  be  found  with  them." 

"  With  regard,  to  the  question,  who  shall  judge 
or  decide  such  things?  Certainly  not  those  who 
gratify  a  high,  vain  spirit,  in  using  such  things  as 
grieve  faithful  Friends,  and  who  have  themselves 
known  but  little  of  the  work  of  Truth  upon  their 
hearts.  The  most  proper  outward  judges  in  those 
things,  are-  rather  such  as  are  spiritual  men,  whose 
eyes  are  single  to  the  Lord,  and  whose  bodies,  as 
saith  Christ,  are  full  of  light.  These,  as  the  apos- 
tle writes,  judge  all  things,  but  themselves  are 
judged  of  no  man,  that  is,  of  no  carnal  man.  Such 
are  good  examples  to  the  flock  of  God,  and  having 
nothing  in  view  but  his  honour  and  the  good  of 
souls,  may  be  safely  followed,  and  we  are  bound  to 
submit  ourselves  to  them.  As  to  those  objectors 
not  seeing  evil  in  these  things,  or  being  convinced 
of  this  or  that,  it  may  be  said  of  them,  '  They  see- 
ing, see  not,  neither  do  they  understand,'  and  it  will 
be  long  ere  they,  while  they  continue  in  this  spirit, 
can  rightly  see  the  things  that  belong  to  their  peace, 
and  safety,  and  growth ;  and  it  is  preposterous  in 
them  to  pretend  matter  of  conscience,  to  wear  gay 
clothing." 

"  I  suppose  none  who  plead  for,  and  wear  such 
fine  and  fashionable  things,  as  grieve  faithful 
Friends,  will  pretend  that  they  are  more  spiritual 
or  see  further  into  the  things  of  God,  than  the 
apostles  did,  or  our  first  elders  have  done;  neither 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  justify  them  in  the 
practice  of  such  things.  If  this  be  granted,  which, 
I  think,  cannot  be  denied,  it  follows,  that  as  the 
apostles  and  our  elders  were  more  spiritual,  and 
from  the  movings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  advised  to 
plainness,  they,  together  with  those  who  follow 
their  example,  are  in  the  right,  and  those  on  the 
opposite  side  are  in  the  wrong.  As  to  the  objec- 
tion of  things  being  small  and  trivial,  and  that  re- 
ligion does  not  consist  in  plainness,  I  have  already 
allowed  that  religion  does  not  consist  therein, 
[merely,]  yet  as  proceeding  from  a  sincere  mind, 
obedience  in  them  is  one  of  the  effects  of  pure  reli- 
gion, or  the  Holy  Spirit  would  not  have  led  the 
apostles  in  their  day,  and  the  elders  in  our  day,  so 
repeatedly  to  press  plainness.  And  indeed  the 
wisdom  of  God  is  great,  as  seen  by  those  who  walk 
in  the  light,  in  leading  our  first  elders  into  plain 
ness,  and  out  of  the  fashions  and  ceremonies  of  the 
world."  Hobert  Barclay  says  "  that  there  is  no 
greater  property  in  the  church  of  Christ,  than  pure 
unity  of  spirit,  which  yet  admits  of  different  growths 
and  measures,  but  never  contradictory  ones.  And 
to  preserve  this  unity  and  oneness,  the  apostle  Paul 
repeatedly  recommends  the  church  to  be  all  of  one 
mind  ;  speak  the  same  thing  ;  to  be  of  one  accord, 
and  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and 
judgment,  and  that  there  should  be  no  divisions 
among  them.  They  were  not  only  to  be  advised, 
governed,  and  obedient  to  the  apostles  and  elders, 
but  they  were  also  to  follow  their  example.  '  These 
things  which  ye  have  both  learned,  and  received, 
and  heard,  and  seen  in  me,  do;  and  the  God  of 
peace  shall  be  with  you.'  " 

"  Paul  recounts  unto  them  his  own  experience  in 
the  way  of  righteousness,  and  his  pressing  on  to 
perfection,  to  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  says,  '  Let  us 
therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded  ; 
and  if  in  anything  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God 
shall  reveal  even  this  unto  you.  Nevertheless, 
whereunto  we  have  already  attained,  lot  us  walk 
by  the  same  rule,  let  us  mind  the  same  thing. 
Brethren,  be  followers  together  of  me,  and  mark 
them,  which  walk  so,  as  ye  have  us  for  an  exam- 
ple.'   II.  Barclay  observes  largely  upon  these  tests, 


that  '  when  any  shall  arise  to  teach  and  practise  iis 
things  contrary  to  such  as  are  already  received  as  irs 
true,  and  confirmed  by  God's  Spirit  in  the  hearts 
of  the  saints,  whether  in  principle  or  practice 
however  small  in  themselves,  such  things  are  to  be  Im 
judged  and  condemned ;'  consequently,  though  los' 
finery  and  fashions  are  by  some  accounted  small  P 
things,  yet  as  they  have  been  testified  against  by  fc'i 
the  apostles,  and  also  by  our  elders,  through  the  it' 
Spirit  of  God,  they  are  accordingly  to  be  judged  iili 
and  condemned." 

We  sympathize  with  conscientious  parents,  who  ii 
feel  bound  to  bring  up  their  children  according  to  J)lt 
our  religious  principles,  but  who  find  their  difficul- 
ties increased  by  sentiments  of  active  members, 
treating  plain  dress  and  language  as  of  no  account, 
and  to  be  left  altogether  to  the  whims  of  self-sufii 
cient  men  and  women,  who  know  little  of  bearing 
the  cross  to  their  own  wills  and  propensities.  If 
they  love  the  Lord  above  all,  doing  his  will,  he 
will  enable  them  to  bear  the  cross  in  all  things, 
and  they  will  grow  in  grace,  and  receive  from  Him 
the  reward  of  enriching  peace. 


Memory  as  affected  by  Disease. — A  gentleman 
of  Brooklyn,  who  was  once  waylaid  by  robbers, 
and  almost  killed,  afterwards  recovered  his  physical 
health,  but  his  mind  was  much  shattered.  He 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  every  thing  he  learned 
during  his  life,  and  began  to  learn  his  letters  again, 
as  if  he  were  a  child.  The  sounds  of  his  voice,  it  is 
said,  constituted  his  chief  source  of  amusement. 

Dr.  Beattie  relates  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who, 
in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  head,  lost  his 
knowledge  of  Greek,  but  did  not  appear  to  have 
lost  any  thing  else. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  also  relates  a  case  of  a  lady 
who,  in  consequence  of  protracted  illness,  lost  the 
recollection  of  a  period  of  about  ten  or  twelve  years, 
but  spoke  with  perfect  consistency  of  things  as 
they  stood  before  that  time. 

Some  ten  years  ago  a  young  man  residing  in 
Northern  New-York,  after  having  made  consider- 
able progress  in  Latin,  as  well  as  in  the  English 
branches,  received  a  kick  from  a  horse  over  the 
left  eye,  which  rendered  him  senseless  for  some 
days.  On  recovering  the  use  of  his  faculties,  his 
memory  was  found  so  much  impaired  that  he  had 
forgotten  all  his  knowledge  of  Latin. 

In  other  cases,  disease,  particularly  fever,  causes 
a  quickened  mental  action. 

Flint,  in  his  Recollections  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  says  that,  during  the  derangement 
occasioned  by  a  violent  fever,  his  memory  was  more 
than  ordinarily  exact  and  retentive,  and  that  he 
repeated  whole  passages  in  the  different  languages 
which  he  knew,  with  entire  accuracy ;  this  he  was 
unable  to  do  on  rccoverino;  his  health. 


Dentistry.  —  Few  persons  realize  the  rapid 
growth  of  dentistry  as  a  profession.  Forty  years 
ago  doctors  ofiiciated  as  tooth-pullers,  and  if  decay 
seized  upon  a  molar,  it  accomplished  its  work  un- 
impeded. It  is  an  actual  fact,  that  in  1820  there 
were  hardly  more  than  thirty  practising  dentists  in 
this  country.  Ten  years  after  that,  the  invention  of  ij 
artificial  teeth  had  given  such  an  impetus  to  the 
profession  that  the  thirty  had  increased  to  200. 
In  1842  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  1400;  in 
184S,  2000.  In  1850  the  census  reported  2923 
practising  dentists,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
must  be  at  least  5000.  American  ingenuity  long 
since  superseded  the  artificial  teeth  which  were  at 
first  manufactured  by  the  French.  In  twenty  t\ 
years  the  number  of  teeth  made  here  has  increased  Hi 
from  250,000  to  5,000,000.    For  all  these  grind 
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*  rs  we  cannot  find  occupation,  and  a  large  portion 
as  .re  exported.  The  capital  employed  in  this  single 
ts  )rauch  of  industry  is  upwards  of  §500,000.  A 

ingle  firm  in  Philadelphia  use  700  moulds,  pro- 
be lacing  9000  difi'erent  shapes  and  styles  of  teeth, 
;li  osting  upwards  of  §18,000.  Of  platina  alone, 
ill  100  ounces  are  used  a  month,  simply  for  pins  to 
ijasten  the  teeth  in  their  places.  This  firm  manu- 
re actures  180,000  finished  teeth  per  month.  The 
^'alue  of  gold  foil  it  sells  amounts  to  §109,200  per 

nnum.    It  is  estimated  that  the  5000  dentists  in 
w  he  country  use  no  less  than  $2,500,000  worth  of 
fojold  per  annum. 
i|. 
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It  has  been  remarked  by  both  the  moralist  and 
JB  he  poet,  that  the  true  value  of  blessings  conferred, 
s  not  known  or  properly  estimated  until  they  have 
een  withdrawn.    Their  uninterrupted  enjoyment, 

00  generally  betrays  into  forgetfulness  of  their  be- 
Dg  a  gift  from  the  Source  of  all  good ;  and  while 

'^jenewed  from  day  to  day  without  any  striking  ex- 
ension  of  divine  power,  or  necessary  efi'ort  of  hu- 
'  aan  agency  to  retain  them,  we  soon  learn  to  look 
'  pon  them  as  things  of  course ;  as  circumstances 
r  conditions  which  appertain  to  the  sphere  in 
^hich  we  move,  or  the  country  in  which  we  live  ; 
b  be  received  as  a  right,  inherent  to  our  particular 
Gode  of  existence,  and  without  imposing  any  spe- 
^'^  ial  obligation  upon  us.    Thus,  long  continued  en- 
™  ayment  of  peace  and  plenty  under  a  government 
,  pat  respects  the  liberty  of  its  citizens,  and  affords 
^  very  one  security  in  his  private  rights,  and  facili- 
ies  in  the  prosecution  of  all  his  reasonable  engage- 
^'  knts  and  enjoyments,  is  a  blessing  of  immense 
^  klue,  to  attain  or  perpetuate  which,  the  christian 
.  hilosopher  and  philanthropist  have  striven  in  every 
accessive  age,  but  which  may  be  possessed  so  long 
1'  jnd  so  undisturbed,  as  to  be  overlooked  as  a  divine 

ivour  or  altogether  undervalued. 
°'   We  fear  that  this  is  too  generally  the  case  with 
iie  people  in  these  United  States.    The  presence 
'j  f  governmental  power  and  control,  exercised  either 
^  y  the  State  or  the  United  States,  is  hardly  felt 
mong  us,  except  in  its  simple  but  effective  provi- 
Ions  for  protecting  each  individual  while  perform- 
,  Jg  his  duties  to  his  Maker,  to  his  family,  the  reli- 
ious  society  to  which  he  may  belong,  and  in  the 
arious  benevolent  enterprizes  in  which  his  fellow- 
''^  len  may  require  his  aid. 

1  Since  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war — about 
Jventy-seven  years — there  has  occurred  compara- 

^  vely  little  to  retard  or  disturb  the  peaceful  and 
rosperous  course  of  our  country.  The  war  of 
ighteen  hundred  and  twelve — wicked  and  des- 
ii  ructive  of  human  life  as  it  was — was  of  short  du- 
iri  ation,  and  its  disturbing  effects  were  felt  but  little, 
ij  way  from  the  northern  frontier  and  the  seaboard. 
IB-  igriculture,  manufactures,  foreign  and  domestic 
ire  ommerce,  have  each  yielded  a  rich  reward  for  the 
;D  ibour  bestowed  upon  them,  and  have  been  pur- 
of  aed  according  to  the  option  and  capacity  of  every 
aeiine  engaged  in  them.  In  those  States  where  the 
13,  ystem  of  slavery  has  been  abandoned,  the  soil  has 
ia  cen  greatly  improved  by  methodical  cultivation, 
jrgely  increasing  its  annual  yield  ;  mines  of  va- 
'.jf  rous  kinds  have  been  opened,  and  their  rich  con- 
jj  3Dt3  brought  forth  for  the  service  of  man;  ample 
ai  icilitiesfor  rapid  and  extensive  transportation  have 
itj  een  provided  ;  the  electric  messengers  traverse  the 
ei  ountry  in  every  direction;  and  prosperity  has  re- 
i- 
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warded  the  genius  and  industry  of  the  people, 
throughout  their  broad  domain. 

It  is  true,  there  has  not  been  universal  happiness, 
because  sin  has  made  sad  inroads  among  us;  and 
where  sin  abounds  among  a  people,  suffering  and 
misery,  its  bitter  but  natural  fruits,  will  inevitably 
be  produced.  Poverty  and  crime  have  each  num- 
bered their  victims,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  by 
thousands,  deriving  the  most  of  their  recruits 
through  the  active  and  wide-spread  agency  of  in- 
temperance. But  to  relieve  and  counteract  these 
evils,  not  only  has  a  general  and  becoming  libe- 
rality afforded  the  necessary  pecuniary  means,  but 
the  Spirit  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  is  lost,  has  softened  and  expanded  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  christian  men  and  women  in 
the  different  religious  denominations,  inciting  them 
to  seek  out  their  suffering  fellow  creatures,  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  and  extent  of  their  wants,  and 
give  them  present  relief;  and  also  to  devise  and 
bring  into  action  means  for  their  permanent  help, 
and  to  elevate  them  from  the  low  estate  into  which 
they  have  fallen  through  sickness,  want  of  employ- 
ment or  evil  habits.  Education  has  been  very 
generally  placed  within  reach  of  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich,  and  above  all,  various  efficient  mea- 
sures for  extending  a  knowledge  and  promoting  the 
influence  of  the  benign  precepts  of  the  gospel,  have 
been  carried  into  effect ;  under  a  conviction  that  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  sin  must  be  suffered  in 
every  community,  so  long  as  religion  is  not  per- 
mitted to  change  the  corrupt  heart,  and  to  bring 
mankind  universally  under  the  government  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

Since  these  United  States  declared  their  indepen- 
dence and  took  their  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  their  population  has  increased  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  and  now  numbers  near  thirty  mil- 
lions, being  nearly  ten  times  as  great  as  it  was  se- 
venty-five years  ago.  In  addition  to  the  natural 
increase,  which,  owing  to  the  healthfulness  of  the 
climate  and  the  facility  with  which  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  procured,  has  been  large,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women,  attracted  by  free  insti- 
tutions and  the  prospect  of  comfortable  homes,  have 
crossed  the  broad  Atlantic  yearly,  and  spread 
themselves  over  our  widely  extended  domain ; 
bringing  with  them  whatever  of  wealth  they  pos- 
sessed, the  habits  and  artistic  skill,  and  too  many 
of  them,  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  old  world. 
Our  country  has  sent  forth  its  invitation  to  all,  of 
every  land,  who  wished  to  leave  their  native  homes, 
to  come  and  partake  of  the  rights  aad  privileges 
of  her  citizens,  and  repose  in  safety  beneath  the 
broad  segis  of  her  national  power ;  and  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  great  diversity  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  invitation;  their  discordance  as  to  language,  edu- 
cation, moral  and  religious  principles,  their  modes  of 
acting  and  living,  and  their  ideas  respecting  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  with  all  this  heterogenious  mass 
poured  in  among  us,  year  after  year,  there  has  been 
no  serious  interruption  to  the  peacefulness  and  well- 
being  of  either  the  Federal  or  the  State  governments ; 
and  that  this  tranquillity  and  law-abiding  has  been 
maintained  without  standing  armies  or  sanguinary 
punishments,  we  are  led,  almost  irresistibly,  to  the 
acknowledment,  that  the  blessing  and  the  control- 
ling power  of  the  Dread  of  nations,  and  the  Pre- 
server of  men,  have  been  eminently  extended  to 
us  as  a  people,  and  that  we  may  unpresump- 
tiou.sly  believe  it  to  have  been  his  design,  that  these 
United  States  should  display  to  the  world  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  a  people,  who  lived  according  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  christian  religion,  and  have 
been  brought  into  the  peaceable  kingdom  of  His 
dear  Sou. 


With  blessings  thus  showered  upon  them,  how 
have  the  people  of  these  United  States  met  their 
responsibilities,  and  showed  their  gratitude  to  their 
Almighty  Benefactor?  We  rejoice  in  believing 
there  are  thousands  of  righteous  men  and  women 
throughout  the  land,  who,  having  experienced  the 
heart-changing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  living 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  striving  to  fulfil  their 
obligations  to  their  country,  by  promoting  the  wel- 
fare— both  temporal  and  spiritual — of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  These,  wherever  situated  and  of  whatever 
religious  profession,  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
their  restraining  preserving  influence,  is  felt  for 
good  by  all  those  around  them.  Their  number  ia 
probably  far  greater  than  is  known  to  any  but  the 
Searcher  of  hearts,  and  doubtless  their  prayers  and 
their  alms-deeds  ascend  as  a  sweet  memorial  before 
Him,  and  draw  down  his  divine  regard.  But,  as 
we  have  before  said,  there -are  very  many  of  both 
sexes,  sunk  in  wickedness  of  various  kinds,  who  fill 
our  almshouses  and  prisons,  and  are  kept  in  re- 
straint by  the  law  alone ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
others,  who  although  not  looked  upon  as  depreda- 
tors upon  the  public,  or  offenders  against  the  laws, 
are  yet  very  far  from  being  virtuous  citizens ;  their 
"  way,"  though  more  concealed,  being  "  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Lord."  There  are  also  great  depar- 
tures from  justice  and  equity,  which,  from  their  pe- 
culiar character,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
connected  with  the  operations  of  the  government, 
or  the  conduct  of  its  controllers,  may  be  properly 
considered  as  national  sins.  Conspicuous  among 
these,  is  the  exterminating  policy  long  pursued  to- 
wards the  aborigines  of  the  country  ;  and  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery,  which  holds  four  millions  of  human 
beings  as  chattels,  with  no  more  legal  rights  than 
the  beasts  which  perish.  Official  corruption  has 
become  so  glaring  of  latter  years,  and  of  such  fre- 
quent occurrence,  that  the  public  mind  seems  to 
have  become  so  far  vitiated  by  it  as  to  be  willing 
to  uphold  men  in  office  whose  infidelity  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  them  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  or  whoso 
complicity  with  fraud  is  clearly  demonstrable. 
Legislative  enactments,  involving  the  interests,  pe- 
cuniary or  otherwise,  of  the  whole  country,  or  of 
large  portions  of  the  inhabitants,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  the  product  of  bargain  and  sale,  carried 
on  in  various  ways  by  those  on  whose  behalf  the 
official  or  legislative  services  are  required.  We 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  so  gross  and 
obvious  has  this  profligacy  become  in  the  Federal, 
and  some  of  the  State  governments,  it  has  ceased 
to  call  forth  public  indignation  ;  indeed  it  hardly 
creates  surprise.  We  merely  refer  to  these  things, 
without  wishing  to  dwell  upon  them ;  they  are 
causes  for  shame  and  fear ;  and  have  called  forth 
humiliation  and  grief  in  those  who  recognize  in  the 
free,  the  protective  and  the  weal-promoting  institu- 
tions of  their  country,  blessings  dispensed  from  the 
Divine  bounty,  and  reflected,  that  for  all  these  things, 
nations,  like  individuals  are  accountable,  and  are 
liable  to  have  them  withheld,  in  punishment  for 
their  persisting  transgression. 

Again  and  again  has  the  rod  of  correction  been 
applied,  though  in  unmerited  mercy,  we  have  been 
beaten  as  with  few  stripes.  The  pestilence  has  en- 
tered some  of  our  cities,  at  different  times  and  in 
widely  separated  sections  of  the  country,  and  hur- 
ried thousands  to  the  grave.  The  early  or  the 
latter  rain  has  been  withheld,  in  some  districts, 
and  the  ground  has  refused  to  yield  her  increa.-c ;  or 
when  the  growth  has  been  almost  perfected,  and 
the  husbandman  has  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  his 
teeming  fields,  storm,  frost,  rust,  or  armies  of  des- 
troying insects,  have  been  sent  to  prostrate  his  hopes, 
and  spread  ruin  and  want,  in  places  that  had  been 
boasted  of  as  the  granaries  of  the  world.  These 
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lessons  were  doubtless  intended  to  bring  down  our 
self-exaltation,  and  to  teach  us  our  entire  depend- 
ence upon  Him  who  holds  all  that  we  enjoy  in  his 
almighty  hand.  He  saw  that  in  our  prosperity, 
and  our  making  haste  to  be  rich,  the  people  were 
forgetting  him  and  his  righteous  law ;  were  glory- 
ing in  what  their  own  hands  could  do,  and  practi- 
cally disbelieving  that  He  exercises  control  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  that  governments 
themselves,  exist  only  by  his  good  pleasure. 

But  have  we  learned  the  lesson  He  has  conde- 
scended to  set  before  us  ?  have  the  people  broken 
"  off  their  sins  by  righteousness,  and  their  iniqui- 
ties by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor,"  that  so  there 
may  be  "  a  lengthening  of  their  tranquillity."  We 
fear  not ;  and  the  signs  of  the  times  proclaim  the 
continued  displeasure  of  Him,  who  said  of  his 
favoured  people  of  old,  "  if  they  break  my  statutes 
and  keep  not  my  commandments,  then  will  I  visit 
their  transgressions  with  a  rod,  and  their  iniquities 
with  stripes."  Ten  years  ago,  who  would  have 
believed  that  these  United  States  would  so  soon 
see  the  permanency  of  their  Union,  and  the  stability 
of  their  power  iminently  endangered  ?  that  the  mad 
schemes,  the  wicked  sophistry,  and  the  fanatical 
cant  of  interested  and  unprincipled  partizans,  would 
have  so  stirred  up  the  passions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  some  States,  as  to  precipitate  them  into  secession, 
and  urge  them  to  seek  to  break  up  and  destroy  the 
system  of  federative  government,  under  which  the 
whole  country  has  advanced  with  such  rapid  strides 
to  power,  and  witnessed  such  general  prosperity  in 
all  its  branches  ?  This,  however,  is  now  the  case ; 
and  it  is  well  for  all  of  us  to  take  such  a  view  of 
our  critical  position,  as  will  bring  us  to  feel  that,  if 
our  beloved  country  is  to  be  rescued  from  this  im- 
pending and  tremendous  evil,  if,  as  a  people,  we 
are  to  be  held  together  by  the  bonds  of  fraternity, 
and  retain  our  high  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  it  will  not  be  by  the  crooked  policy  or 
cunning  devices  of  noisy  politicians  whatever  their 
creed  or  organization,  nor  yet  by  military  or  naval 
power,  but  by  the  renewed  favor  of  our  long  suffer- 
ing Creator,  who  alone  can  restrain  the  wrath  and 
self-destruction  of  man.  His  favour  and  merciful 
interposition  are  to  be  sought  for  and  obtained  by 
doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  walking  humbly  before 
him,  and  by  fervent  prayer.  No  great  good  is  to  be 
expected,  merely  from  the  ascendency  of  this  or  that 
party,  nor  can  it  be  effected  by  wicked  men  in  un- 
righteous ways.  Great  principles  are  at  stake,  and 
blessings  of  incalculable  worth  are  in  peril.  It  will 
not  do  for  Government  to  fold  the  bands,  and  sit  idle, 
while  the  work  of  destruction  goes  on  ;  but  no  rnea- 
sures  that  exclude  a  recognition  of  our  duty  to  God, 
and  our  obligation  to  obey  his  law,  to  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us,  can  produce  per- 
manent settlement  and  peace.  Every  member  of  the 
community  is  personally  interested,  is  loudly  called 
upon  to  use  his  and  her  influence,  to  turn  back  the 
stream  of  corruption  that  is  creeping  over  the  land  ; 
to  identify  the  political  principles  and  actions  of  the 
nation,  with  the  principles  and  precepts  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  humbly  and  earnestly  petition  the  all 
merciful  One  that  He  would  not  in  anger  leave  us 
to  ourselves,  nor  visit  our  sins  with  his  righteous 
judgments.  How  are  the  members  of  the  highly 
favoured  society  of  Friends  fulfilling  their  duty  in 
these  respects? 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  Liverpool  to  tlie  7lh  inst. 

The  Liverpool  market  lor  brendstull's  was  dull,  at  a 
small  decline  in  prices.  Coltou  also  hud  declined  Jrf.  a 
\d.    Consols,  03  a  O.lJ. 

The  telegraph  cable  to  connect  Singapore  and  Ran- 


goon, was  about  to  leave  England.  Its  length,  is  1300 
miles. 

In  London,  the  demand  for  money  was  full,  but  there 
was  no  pressure.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  the 
bank  will  raise  the  rate  of  interest. 

After  the  capture  of  the  Taku  forts  by  the  allies,  nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  the  Chinese.  The  latest  des- 
patches from  Shanghai  say,  the  negotiations  were  not 
progressing  satisfactorily. 

The  harvest  had  been  unusually  late  in  the  British 
Islands.  On  the  1st  instant,  there  was  still  wheat  uncut 
in  both  England  and  Ireland.  The  hay  crop  was  abun- 
dant, but  inferior  in  quality.  The  potato  crop  was  de- 
ficient, and  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  produce  of  other 
years.    The  season  has  been  remarkably  cool  and  wet. 

The  despatches  from  Italy  report  further  successes  of 
the  Sardinian  troops.  In  an  engagement  on  the  3d  inst., 
11,000  of  the  Bourbon  troops  were  taken  prisoners.  A 
large  body  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  remaining  outside 
of  the  forts  at  Gaeta,  have  sent  proposals  of  surrender 
to  the  Sardinians.  Garibaldi  remained  at  Naples.  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  had  not  yet  entered  the  city.  The  vote 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  vpas  as  follows: — for  annexa- 
tion to  Sardinia,  1,302,064;  against  it,  10,312. 

In  France,  there  have  been  destructive  inundations  in 
several  of  the  departments ;  many  houses  have  been 
thrown  down,  and  much  damage  done.  It  is  surmised 
that  the  French  Emperor  is  wavering  in  his  Italian  policy, 
and  may  perhaps  yet  interpose  in  favour  of  the  King  of 
Naples. 

Large  quantities  of  stores  and  war  materials  have  ar- 
rived at  Rome  for  the  use  of  the  French  army.  The 
enlistment  of  foreigners  for  the  Papal  army  has  been 
stopped.  Great  enthusiasm  prevails  in  the  Marches  and 
Umbrie,  in  favour  of  annexation. 

United  States. — The  Presidential  Election. — Partial 
returns  from  Oregon  and  California  show  that  those 
States  have  probably  chosen  Republican  electors.  The 
vote  of  New  Jersey  will  be  divided — four  for  Lincoln, 
and  three  for  Douglas.  All  the  remaining  free  States 
are  for  Lincoln,  making  in  the  aggregate  180  votes,  or 
28  more  than  the  requisite  majority. 

Pennsylvania. — At  the  late  election,  4'?'4,518  votes  were 
polled,  of  which  268,518  were  given  for  Lincoln;  the 
remaining  206,000  votes  were  divided  between  Breckin- 
ridge, Douglas  and  Bell. 

Maine. — In  this  State,  93,070  votes  were  polled,  ef 
which  Lincoln  received  57,393,  and  35,677  were  divided 
among  the  other  candidates. 

Maryland. — In  this  State,  92,441  votes  were  given, 
viz:  for  Breckinridge,  42,497;  Bell,  41,777;  Douglas, 
5873  ;  Lincoln,  2294. 

Delaware. — The  vote  in  Delaware  was  as  follows — 
Breckinridge,  7344;  Bell,  3868;  Lincoln,  3826;  Doug- 
las, 1069  ;  total,  16,107. 

Indiana. — The  population,  by  the  census  of  this  year, 
is  1,347,000,  being  an  increase  of  346,742  in  ten  years. 

Nenj  York. — The  interments  in  this  city  last  week 
were  344  in  number.  The  census  returns,  complete,  ex- 
cept one  ward,  which  is  estimated,  makes  the  population 
821,113.  Business  is  greatly  depressed  at  present,  in 
consequence  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in  the 
South.  In  financial  circles,  uneasiness  prevails  nearly 
amounting  to  a  panic,  and  making  it  almost  impossible 
to  borrow  money. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  200.  The  number 
of  deaths  in  this  city,  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  from 
First  month  1st  to  Sixth  month  30th,  inclusive,  amount 
ed  to  5213,  of  which  2390  were  adults,  and  2823  were 
children.  Of  the  whole  number,  2705  were  males,  and 
2508  females.  According  to  the  recent  census,  there 
are  89,978  dwelling-houses  in  Philadelphia,  and  586,034 
inhabitants.  There  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
the  census  has  been  very  imperfectly  taken,  and  that  in 
some  of  the  wards,  especially,  the  number  of  residents  is 
many  thousands  greater  than  that  returned. 

Gcor<jia. — The  financial  condition  of  this  State  ap- 
pears to  be  prosperous.  The  receipts  into  the  State 
treasury,  during  the  past  year,  were  ^1,453,930,  and  the 
disbursements,  $1,179,110.  The  total  amount  of  pro- 
perty returned  on  the  tax  iligcst  for  the  year,  amounts 
to  $672,322,777,  which,  if  divided  among  the  entire 
white  population  of  the  State,  would  make  an  average 
of  about  $1200  for  each  individual.  The  Legislature 
has  [lasscd  a  bill  appropriating  one  million  of  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  military  equipments. 

Decline  in  the.  Price  of  Slaves. — At  recent  sales  of  slaves 
at  auction,  in  Alabama,  the  prices  brought  were  from  30 
to  40  per  cent,  below  the  ruling  rates  of  last  winter. 

Manumission  of  Slaves. — Daniel  Sidener,  of  Fayette 
county,  Ky.,  manumitted  eight  slaves  in  the  Probate 
Court  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  12th  inst. 

Hayes'  Expcditiun. — Dr.  Wni.  Longshaw,  Jr.,  of  Mass., 


who  went  out  in  Dr.  Hayes'  expedition  as  surgeon,  hag 
arrived  home,  and  reports  the  ofiBcers  and  crew  all  well. 
He  left  the  vessel,  after  her  arrival  at  winter  quarters. 
When  he  left,  she  was  frozen  up,  and  would  be  compel- 
led to  remain  there  until  next  summer. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  committee,  who  have  charge 
of  the  Boarding-School  at  West-town,  will  be  held 
there  on  Fourth-day,  the  5th  of  Twelfth  month,  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  at  8  o'clock  the 
same  morning,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  at 
half  past  7  o'clock  on  the  preceding  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School  on  Se 
venth-day,  the  1st  of  the  month. 

Eleventh  mo.  22d,  1860.  Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  -AT  GERMANTOWN. 

Wanted  at  this  Institution  a  Female  Teacher,  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  competent  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education. 

Apply  to  Sarah  Ann  Fell,  Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Beulah 
S.  Morris,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  or  to  Amy  Al- 
BERTSON,  at  the  school,  adjoining  Friends'  Meeting-house, 
Germantown. 


WANTED. 
A  Female  Friend  to  teach  a  family  school. 

Address,  Joseph  H.  Satterthaite, 

Oxford  Valley,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  Boys 
department  of  this  Institution.    Apply  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

James  Bmlen,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 

Alfred  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Sixth  mo.  6th,  1860. 
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Married,  on  the  15th  inst,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house  ik 
at  Cropwell,  N.  Jersey,  Clayton  Cooper,  of  Camden,  to 
Elizabth  E.,  daughter  of  Isaac  Haines,  deceased. 


jift 


IB. 


Died,  on  the  12th  of  Seventh  month,  at  the  residen 
of  her  son-in-law,  Joshua  L.  Harmer,  near  Moorestown 
Ruth  W.,  widow  of  the  late  Jacob  R.  Brown  ;  an  esteeme 
member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey,  in  th 
fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  As  her  close  drew  near 
the  calmness  of  her  spirit  bore  evidence  to  those  aroun 
her;  of  the  peaceful  prospect  that  awaited  her;  and  i 
that  state  she  very  quietly  passed  away,  we  believe 
to  join  the  just  of  all  generations,  in  those  mansions  o 
everlasting  rest,  whose  walls  are  salvation,  and  whos' 
gates  are  praise. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  John  Vail,  Belmon 

county,  Ohio,  on  the  28th  of  Ninth  month  last,  Hannah 
relict  of  the  late  Benjamin  Vail,  in  the  eighty-secon 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  an  esteemed  elder  and  men 
berof  Plaiufield  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  Thougi 
long  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  mingling  wiih  he 
friends,  in  consequence  of  indisposition,  she  nevertheles 
manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  society 
She  bore  a  lingering  illness  with  remarkable  patience 
evincing  that  her  hope  and  trust  were  in  the  mercy  o 
God  in  Christ  Jesus.  She  was  deeply  sensible  of  ht 
own  insufficiency,  and  remarked  to  those  about  her,  tha 
if  she  was  admitted  into  rest,  it  would  be  through  merc^ 
and  not  of  any  merit  of  her  own.  Her  sufferings  cause 
many  wearisome  days,  and  restless  nights.  On  ii  bein 
remarked  to  her,  that  many  poor  creatures  would  giv 
all  that  they  possess,  for  a  few  more  days  to  prepare  fc 
their  latter  end,  she  said,  "  I  have  not  that  now  to  do,  bu 
am  favoured  with  a  quiet,  peaceful  mind;"  at  the  s:un 
time  ascribing  it  all  to  mercy.  She  patiently  waited  th 
time  of  departure,  and  once  expressed  herself  in  this  wis 
that  if  her  continuance  here  would  be  of  any  benet^  o|j 
to  survivors,  she  was  willing  to  suffer,  "  if  not,  1  long  t 
go  to  everlasting  rest."  The  constant  direction  of  hi 
mind  seemed  to  be  towards  the  Source  from  whence  a 
our  blessings  proceed,  so  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  wat 
by  her  ;  her  last  expression  was,  "  I  want  living  water. 
Those  who  mourn  for  her,  have  a  lively  hope  that  si 
has  been  permitted  to  enter  into  the  rest  prepared  ft 
the  righteous,  having,  as  we  humbly  trust,  come  to  tl 
grave  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe. 
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Eenry  Enll. 

(Continued  from  page  90.) 

Having  passed  thruugh  the  necessary  prepara- 
ory  bapti.sois  to  fit  him  for  an  instrument  of  good 

0  others,  it  was  his  concern  to  observe  and  prac- 
ise  the  lesson  conveyed  by  the  divine  declaration, 
'  Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation,  a  stone,  a 
ried  stone,  a  precious  corner-^tone,  a  sure  founda- 
iou :  he  that  believeth,  shaU  not  make  haste.'''' 
ibove  all  things  he  was  engaged  to  know  his  own 
standing  to  be  upon  this  precious  stone  and  sure 
"oupdiitinn,  even  flhrist  Jesus,  and  to  be  <iuhject  to 
tlis  will,  ordered  and  governed  by  Him  in  all  things ; 
□e  patiently  waited  the  divine  command,  and  his 

Piitift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  being  acknow- 
edged  by  the  church,  be  was  engaged  to  travel  in 
he  exercise  of  it  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
Quarterly  Meeting. 

In  the  Sixth  month,  1794,  he  set  out  on  a  visit 
(rfto  New  England,  and  attended  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ng  at  Newport,  where  he  met  with  John  Simpson, 
Daniel  Mifflin  and  Joshua  Evans.    Of  this  meet- 
iig  and  these  Friends,  he  remarks  : 
"  Harmonious  labour  in  the  Lord's  cause  pro- 
[ihduced  a  love  for  each  other,  and  the  meeting  ended 
?' Satisfactorily.    Being  the  youngest  amongst  them, 

1  was  mostly  silent,  except  at  the  public  meeting 
on  First-day,  which  was  largely  attended  ;  and 

te^he  Divine  help  afforded  to  the  humble  labourers, 
oiwas  known  by  me  to  my  admiration.  The  meet- 
King  was  frequently  spoken  of  afterward  as  a  pre- 
cious one,  and  all  the  praise  was  and  is  due  to  our 
^;  (holy  Helper." 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting  they  proceeded  to  visit 
It  iniauy  of  the  constituent  brauche.s.  llespecting  one 
"at  Seabrook,  he  says  : 

"  "  I  had  to  controvert  an  opinion  that  was  spread- 
j),  ing  through  these  parts,  tbat  atonement  being  made 
,afor  the  i;iijs  of  mankind,  through  the  one  great 
eii  offering,  viz.  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  on 
!' the  cross,  it  was  impossible  for  any  to  miss  of 

heaven  and  happiness.  The  danger  of  this  doc- 
.  1  trine,  and  the  nature  of  true  faith  in  Christ,  were 
;r,  clearly  set  forth,  and  the  people  invited  to  submit 
j*  to  him  in  his  spiritual  appearance,  so  as  not  only 
^'  to  believe  in  his  outward  coming,  in  the  prepared 
"*  body,  in  which  he  came  to  do  his  Father's  will,  but 

also  to  know  him,  as  the  apostles  and  primitive  be 

lievers  did,  to  be  '  Christ  in  them  the  hope  of  glory. 

Mjuy  not  of  our  Society  being  prei^eut,  and  feel 


ing  love  to  flow  in  my  heart  towards  them,  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  I  expressed  my  satisfaction 
in  having  their  company,  and  requested  them  to 
attend  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  invite  their  neigh- 
bours. We  accordingly  had  a  very  large  com- 
pany, many  of  whom,  it  was  said,  had  never  be- 
fore been  at  a  Friends'  meeting;  and  although  the 
subjects  of  ministerial  communication  were  doc- 
trinal, there  appeared  no  dissatisfaction,  the  meet- 
ing ending  under  a  precious  solemnity,  an  evidence 
of  the  love  of  the  heavenly  Father,  vouchsafed  to 
us." 

Again,  he  remarks : 

"  We  had  a  large  meeting  at  the  house  of 
Richard  Dame,  where  we  sat  nearly  an  hour  in 
silence.  The  expectations  of  the  people  were 
great,  for  word  had  gone  abroad  that  a  boy  was 
to  preach,  and  I  was  sensible  my  friends  were 
looking  too  much  for  my  appearing,  as  very  many 
not  of  our  Society  were  present.  I  was  reminded 
of  the  time  when  the  host  was  encamped  against 
Israel ;  and  there  seemed  an  anxiety  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  my  friends,  comparable  to  what  there 
was  when  David  was  about  to  engage  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Philistines,  and  Saul  clothed  him  with 
his  own  armour.  I  felt  as  if  this  was  put  on  me, 
but  like  David,  I  found  it  would  not  do.  My  spirit 
waa  mercifully  brouglst  ilUo  a  lioly  oalm,  and  I 
was  willing  to  be  a  spectacle  to  the  people,  and  my 
mind  at  length  became  invested  with  a  concern, 
which  produced  a  willingness  to  appear  as  David 
did,  with  the  sling  and  the  stone.  Forever  blessed 
be  the  name  of  Israel's  Helper,  he  was  with  us, 
and  the  spirits  of  the  Goliaths  were  measurably 
humbled  ;  and  there  seemed  a  union  of  heart 
among  the  different  professors,  to  offer  up  praises 
and  thanksgivings  to  the  Lord  Almighty,  and  to 
crave  the  continuance  of  his  regard  toward  us. 

"  On  our  way  from  thence  to  Berwick,  we  dined 
with  two  young  women,  who  had  neither  father  nor 
mother  living.  I  was  comforted  in  observing  their 
commendable  appearance  and  conduct,  and  under- 
stood they  were  very  diligent  in  the  attendance  of 
meetings,  and  in  other  respects  were  precious  ex- 
amples to  youth  who  have  had  greater  privileges. 
I  love  my  young  friends,  but  have  been  at  times 
grieved  at  seeing  the  raw  and  uncouth  behaviour 
of  some,  and  the  no  less  unseemly  affectation  of 
others ;  while  the  graces  and  charms  of  true  reli- 
gion were  wanting.  Oh  !  that  the  youth  might  be 
persuaded  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  thus  escape  the 
snares  of  death." 

After  a  favored  meeting  at  Wintbrop,  he  con- 
tracted a  severe  cold,  followed  by  pains  and  fever 
which  rendered  travelling  difficult,  lie  remarks: 
"  We,  however,  got  to  Green,  and  put  up  at  a 
house  built  of  logs,  and  covered  with  strips  of 
bark,  which  did  not  look  a  very  commodious  place 
to  be  sick  at.  I,  however,  got  to  bed,  pensive  and 
low  in  mind,  and  to  add  to  my  affliction,  a  violent 
gale  of  wind  arose  in  a  few  minutes  after,  and 
blew  off  a  part  of  the  roof,  while  the  rain  de- 
scended in  torrents.  My  fever  was  very  high,  and 
my  anxiety  of  mind  considerable;  but  through  the 
merciful  interposition  of  Him  who,  for  the  relief  of 
his  poor  di^cijilcs  formerly,  arose  and  rebuked  the 


winds  and  the  waves,  saying,  '  Peace — be  still/ 
all  my  fears  were  dissipated,  and  my  mind  became 
as  quiet  and  resigned,  as  though  I  had  been  in  my 
own  house,  surrounded  by  my  family.  I  passed 
the  night  pretty  comfortably,  and  the  day  follow- 
ing attended  their  mt'eting  held  in  Cyrus  Dean's 
house.  He  and  his  wife  were  young  Friends,  who 
with  a  few  others,  newly  convinced,  keep  up  the 
meeting.  One  of  them  was  a  woman  of  colour, 
the  first  of  the  African  race  I  had  taken  by  the 
hand  as  a  member  of  our  Society. 

"A  meeting  having  been  appointed  for  next  day, 
feeble  as  I  was,  we  attended  it;  and  I  felt  the 
goodness  of  the  holy  Helper  of  his  people;  stand- 
ing up  with  these  words,  '  It  is  a  common  saying, 
that  the  world  is  full  of  fashion,  and  preaching  and 
praying  have  become  very  fashionable  in  our  day ; 
although  it  is  not  my  intention  to  rank  them  with, 
the  vain  and  foolish  fashions  of  the  world,  yet  there 
is  reason  to  fear,  some  enter  upon  these  engage- 
ments, without  a  valid  commission  for  so  doing.' 
I  then  proceeded  to  set  forth  the  difference,  be- 
tween those  who  were  really  called  by  Christ  to 
the  solemn  work  of  the  ministry,  and  such  as  have 
never  known  either  the  preparation  or  the  call. 
Whatever  the  effect  may  be,  I  believe  the  opening 
was  in  Divine  wisdom,  and  the  help  dispensed  to 
me,  from  bcaveYi,  for  L  Kad  words  given  me  to  my 
humble  admiration. 

"At  the  close  of  the  meeting  I  was  scarcely  able 
to  stand,  and  could  not  for  some  time  get  away 
from  the  people,  who  seemed  much  affected  with 
tenderness  of  spirit.  My  fever  now  increased,  and 
my  appetite  for  food  failing,  and  my  dear  friends 
Jeremiah  Hacker  and  wife  being  about  to  leave 
me,  I  was  brought  very  low — many  discourage- 
ments presenting,  with  the  probability  that  I  might 
lay  my  bones  in  this  country,  never  more  to  see  my 
tender  connexions.  But,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  who  is  a  place  of  sure  defence,  and  as 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  rock  in  a  weary  land,  he 
graciously  supported  me,  and  the  language  of  my 
spirit  was,  '  Good  is  thy  will — if  thou  seest  meet 
that  my  labours  should  now  terminate,  thou  know- 
est  what  is  best  for  me.'  In  a  few  hours  my  fever 
left  me,  and  next  day  we  rode  to  Falmouth,  and 
the  following  day  being  their  Monthly  Meeting,  I 
sat  during  the  time  of  worship,  but  my  fever  com- 
ing on  again,  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  our  lodg- 
ings, at  our  kind  friends  John  and  Lydia  Win- 
slow's.  I  was  now  compelled  to  relinquish  travel- 
ling, and  was  brought  very  low  in  body,  but  was 
tenderly  cared  for  by  my  host  and  hostess.  Hav- 
ing at  length  recovered  my  strength,  so  as  to  be 
able,  I  attended  Falmouth  Meeting,  where  my  im- 
pressions were  not  of  a  very  pleasant  character. 
I  have,  however,  a  comfortable  evidence,  that  I 
endeavoured  not  to  give  any  just  occasion  of  of- 
fence in  the  testimonies  I  have  had  |)ublicly  to  bear, 
being  desirous  to  conduct  myself  as  a  servant  of 
Christ,  not  seeking  to  embellish  my  ministry  with 
the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  and  to  deliver 
my  message  to  the  people  respectfully,  they  being 
my  brethren. 

"  My  dear  aged  friend,  Jeremiah  Hacker,  came 
to  see  me  while  confined  here.    He  had  been  very 
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kind  in  accompanying  me  through  the  wilderness 
journey  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maine,  evincing  a 
commendable  zeal  for  spreading  the  principles  of 
Truth.  His  company  was  particularly  agreeable 
to  me,  a  young  traveller,  and  his  conversation  on 
religious  subjects  instructive." 

"  111  consequence  of  my  late  sickness,  travelling 
was  very  difficult  for  me  ;  but  we  found  good  ac- 
commodations at  Sandwich,  where  we  were  kindly 
received.  One  Friend,  at  whose  house  we  were, 
entertained  us  with  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
about  the  disputes  he  had  had  with  priests  and 
professors,  and  the  victories  he  had  obtained  over 
them  in  argument ;  which  to  me  was  very  unplea- 
sant, as  T  saw  the  man  valued  himself  on  his  sup- 
posed abilities  to  foil  his  opponents  ;  whilst  he  was 
unwilling  to  come  under  the  government  of  the 
Prince  of  peace.  I  left  the  company,  and  sought 
retirement,  looking  toward  home  with  strong  de- 
sires to  proceed  thither  by  the  nearest  route,  and 
leave  the  rest  of  the  meetings  which  I  had  had  in 
prospect.  But  strong  as  these  desires  were,  the 
love  of  my  heavenly  Father  was  stronger,  filling 
n)y  heart,  and  turning  it  toward  Gilmanton,  to 
which  I  gave  up  and  concluded  to  proceed  that 
way.  Next  day  attended  Sandwich  meeting, 
where  many  Gospel  truths  were  declared  in  the 
hearing  of  the  people.-  At  the  close,  a  Baptist 
minister  cavilled  at  what  I  had  said,  and  went  into 
a  train  of  reasoning  to  prove  water  baptism  an  or- 
dinance of  Christ,  demanding  my  assent  to  his 
positions,  without  giving  me,  or  any  other  Friend, 
an  op[)ortuuity  to  reply  to  him.  I  turned  to  the 
Friend  who  was  to  accompany  me,  and  inquired 
the  route  we  were  to  go  ;  upon  which  the  preacher 
stopped.  I  then  turned  to  him,  and  observed  I 
had  no  inclination  to  dispute  with  him,  for  two 
reasons  ;  the  first  was,  that  I  had  a  considerable 
distance  to  ride  that  evening ;  and  the  other  was, 
that  I  had  met  with  persons  who  had  a  peculiar 
way  of  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  true 
knowledge ;  to  dispute  with  Vi-hom,  was  to  little  or 
no  advantage;  and  I  apprehended  it  would  be  the 
case  now.  I  afterward  understood,  the  man  was 
of  a  contentious  disposition.  To  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  give  the  sincere  inquirers  a  reason  for  the 
hope  that  is  in  us,  is  necessary  and  proper ;  but  it 
is  also  a  part  of  true  wisdom,  to  guard  against 
controversy  with  contentious  persons. 

"At  Gilmanton,  we  had  a  good  meeting,  many 
professors  of  difi'erent  societies  attending;  where  I 
was  led  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  a  free  gospel 
ministry,  and  to  show  that,  although  those  who  had 
spent  much  time  and  money  in  obtaining  an  edu- 
cation at  colleges  and  academies,  might  plead  that 
as  an  excuse  for  taking  pay  for  preaching,  yet  such 
only  were  true  ministers,  as  had  been  taught  in  the 
school  of  Christ,  and  been  called  by  him.  These 
were  bound  to  obey  the  charge  of  their  Divine 
Master,  '  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give;' 
and  it  became  unto  them  as  their  meat  and  their 
drink  to  do  the  will  of  their  heavenly  Father. 

"  From  Gilmanton  we  proceeded  toward  home, 
on  reaching  which,  my  lieart  was  bowed  in  reve- 
rent thanki'ulness,  for  the  favours  vouchsafed  to 
me  through  the  journey  ;  and  that  Infinite  Good- 
ness had  jjcen  mindful  of  my  beloved  wife  and 
children,  during  my  absence,  ^o  tiiat  I  found  them 
in  licalth,  and  my  desires  were,  that  I  might  en- 
(b;avour  to  live  worthy  of  such  favours.  After  my 
n  turn,  I  was  reduced  very  low  by  sickness  ;  but 
was  favoured  to  feel  the  answer  of  well  done  good 
and  faithful  servant,  as  respected  njy  labours;  but 
I  saw  that  I  hud  been  too  anxious  to  return  home, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  not  to 
have  retuincd  so  soon, — but  as  my  omission  was 
more  from  a  fear  of  running  where  I  was  not  sent. 


than  from  wilful  disobedience,  upon  resigning  my- 
self to  return  and  finish  what  might  be  required  of 
me,  I  found  peace." 

As  his  health  returned,  he  was  diligent  in  at- 
tending his  own  meetings,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1795,  feeling  it  required  of  him  to  finish  his  reli- 
gious engagements  in  New  England,  be  prepared 
to  obey  the  call.  "  The  prospect  of  the  under- 
taking," says  he,  "  together  with  the  reluctance  I 
felt  at  leaving  my  precious  family,  at  times  almost 
overcame  me ;  yet  I  dare  not  give  up  the  attempt. 
My  uncle,  Paul  Upton,  concluded  to  accompany 
me,  and  after  an  affecting  parting  with  my  dearest 
connexions  in  life,  we  rode  to  Salisbury,  where  I 
slept  sweetly  all  night,  a  favour  I  had  not  enjoyed 
for  some  time,  which  with  the  peaceful  serenity  that 
covered  my  mind  as  I  rode  along,  was  a  confirma- 
tion to  me  that  my  movement  was  in  the  counsel  of 
the  blessed  Head  of  the  church. 

"  We  arrived  at  Newport  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1795,  which  we 
attended  ;  and  the  sight  of  many  dear  Friends 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  was  truly  comforting 
and  reviving,  and  I  was  bowed  under  a  sense  of 
the  preciousness  of  that  fellowship  which  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  truly  baptized  members  of  Christ's 
church. 

"After  the  Yearly  Meeting,  we  crossed  to  Conani- 
cut  Island,  where  we  had  a  good  meeting;  then  to 
Westport,  South  Kingston,  and  Perry,  and  on  the 
following  First-day  visited  the  Indians  who  reside 
at  Charlestown.  Being  directed  to  one  of  their 
elders,  to  consult  about  holding  the  meeting,  I  told 
him  we  were  strangers,  visiting  our  friends,  and  I 
thought  I  felt  love  enough  for  the  Indians  to  induce 
me  to  come  and  have  a  meeting  with  them,  and 
that  if  they  were  free  to  meet  us,  and  sit  down  in 
our  way,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  a  religious 
opportunity  with  them.  He  replied,  be  was  very 
free  and  willing,  but  wished  the  meeting  to  be  put 
off  until  next  day,  that  more  general  notice  might 
be  given,  as  they  were  scattered  in  the  woods,  a 
number  of  miles  round.  As  there  were  meetings 
of  Friends  coming  on,  which  we  wished  to  attend, 
we  could  not  wait ;  but  I  proposed  that  notice 
should  be  given  for  a  meeting  at  one  o'clock,  which 
was  done,  and  the  love  of  the  heavenly  Shepherd 
was  sensibly  felt  amongst  us,  uniting  our  spirits  in 
reverence  before  Him,  and  many  important  sub- 
jects were  brought  before  their  view.  Several  of 
them  expressed  their  satisfaction,  particularly  their 
elder,  who  said  he  believed  the  Lord  had  sent  Us 
to  vitit  them,  and  hoped  we  would  come  again. 
After  leaving  them,  I  was  led  into  a  train  of  re- 
flections on  the  present  and  past  situation  of  the 
poor  natives  who  inhabited  this  land  before  the 
Europeans  came  among  them,  when  the  seas,  the 
rivers  and  the  forests  aflbrded  them  a  plentiful 
supply  of  food  ;  but  now,  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  whites,  they  are  mostly  driven  back,  to  inhabit 
the  distant  and  desolate  wilds  of  America ;  and 
such  of  them  as  remain,  are  often  reduced  to  great 
straits  and  difliculties.  Certainly  we  who  inhabit 
their  former  ample  possessions,  are  in  duty  bound 
to  assist  them." 

At  Long  Plain  meeting  was  Samuel  Wetherill, 
a  preacher  among  those  who  had  separated  from 
Friends  in  Philadelphia,  known  by  the  name  of 
Free  Quakers.  He  had  taken  a  voyage  into  these 
parts  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  'J'iuiothy 
Davis  from  returning  back  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Timothy  was  once  a  favoured  minister 
in  the  Society,  but  had  separated  from  it,  and 
drawn  many  away  with  him  ;  but  being  made  sen- 
sible of  his  error,  he  had  offered  an  acknowledg- 
ment, condemning  his  conduct,  and  was  re-instated 
in  membership.    Many  of  those  whom   he  led 


away,  are  still  exposed  to  trouble,  particularly  the 
dear  youth,  who  are  left  to  wander  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  this  world,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 
But  I  believe  a  visitation  of  tender  love  is  extended 
to  them  from  on  high,  and  in  the  meeting  we  had 
there,  a  good  degree  of  its  precious  influence  was 
felt,  and  strength  given  me  to  testify  against  the 
worship  set  up  and  supported  by  the  will  of  man, 
and  they  were  invited  to  the  heavenly  Father'.^ 
house,  where  they  might  receive  forgiveness  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  spiritual  bread." 
Again  he  writes  : — 

"  On  First-day  we  were  at  Long  Plain  meeting, 
which  was  larger  than  usual,  and  the  testimony  of 
Truth  was  borne  against  those  liberties  which  lead 
away  from  the  sure  foundation ;  while  a  stream  of 
consolation  flowed  to  the  mourners  in  Zion. 

"  Whilst  in  these  parts,  my  spirit  was  poured 
forth  in  humble  desires,  that  the  everlasting  Father 
of  all  our  sure  mercies  would  be  gracio.u,sly  pleased 
to  remember  my  beloved  family  left  behind,  and 
that  I  might  be  preserved  from  going  astray;  and 
being  renewedly  enabled,  through  holy  help,  to 
commit  them  and  myself  to  the  Lord's  keeping — 
I  worshipped  in  reverence  before  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  my  way  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  Portsuiouth,  This  meeting  was  held  to  our 
comfort  and  edification — Friends  parting  in  much 
love  and  tenderness  toward  each  other,  and  I 
thought  I  had  never  before,  so  fully  enjoyed  the 
sweetness  of  christian  brotherhood. 

"  I  thought  much  of  returning  directly  home, 
but  could  not  feel  quite  easy  to  do  so,  although 
my  beloved  family,  and  in  an  especial  manner  my 
little  children,  often  occupied  my  mind.  Viewing 
their  helpless,  dependent  condition,  and  the  many 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  my  feelings 
were  much  affected,  and  my  tears  flowed  freely ; 
but  after  reviewing  the  motives  which  actuated  me 
in  leaving  them,  my  mind  became  calm;  and  con- 
templating the  help  I  had  hitherto  experienced  from 
the  merciful  Helper  of  his  people,  enabling  me  to 
stand  as  an  advocate  for  him  and  his  Truth  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  that  at  times  he  had 
unfettered  my  mind  trom  earth  and  earthly  objects 
and  concerns,  and  permitted  me  to  behold  Him, 
with  an  eye  of  faith,  in  his  majesty  and  purit}',  the 
Almighty  Being,  the  language  was  now  raised  in 
my  soul,  '  Shall  I  now  distrust  his  Omniscience 
and  goodness,  when  I  know  that  he  regards  even 
the  sparrows  !  Nay,  verily.  Be  merciful  then,  O 
Lord  ;  be  merciful  to  my  little  children,  and  do 
with  me  whatsoever  seemeth  good  unto  thee — I 
will  serve  thee.' 

"  During  this  season,  the  situation  of  the  dear 
children  in  some  places  I  had  visited,  was  presented 
to  ray  view  ;  their  parents  anxiously  grasping  after 
the  treasures  of  this  world,  for  purposes  of  earthly 
aggrandizement,  while  they  neglected  to  train  up 
their  dear  off-pring  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  or  to 
improve  and  form  their  susceptible  minds,  so  tb  it 
they  are  too  generally  estranged  from  the  Truth, 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  brought  up  in  great  ignorance 
and  rusticity,  and  the  parents  having  settled  into  a 
lifeless  formality — though  they  may  endeavour  to 
train  up  their  children  in  this  form,  and  to  enforce 
a  compliance  therewith  ;  yet  too  often  they  arc 
driven  off  from  the  Society,  and  the  appearance  of 
Friends  quite  lost  among  some;  my  heart  was 
moved  with  pity  toward  them,  and  I  thought  I  was 
made  willing  to  pay  them  another  visit." 

CTo  be  continuodj 


Flatter  not  thyself  in  thy  faith  towards  God,  if 
thou  want  charity  to  thy  neighbour;  for  where 
they  are  not  both  together,  they  are  both  want- 


ing. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Liglitaing — Disarming  a  Tiinndcr  Cloud. 

(Contiuued  from  page  9t.) 

Although  Franklin  identified  the  flash  from  a 
thunder-cloud  as  electricity,  yet  it  was  reserved  to 
Andrew  Crosse  to  dissect  the  cloud  itself.  By  a 
most  elaborate  arrangement  of  metallic  wires,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  tremen- 
dous composition  of  a  thunder-cloud,  such  as  the 
cheap  and  temporary  apparatus  of  Franklin  was 
incompetent  to  afl'ord,  and  such,  indeed,  as  his  mind 
never  contemplated.  Franklin  resolved  the  grand 
problem,  while  Crosse  added  the  details.  He 
oil  stretched  a  vast  net- work  of  wires  across  the  tops 
'  of  the  trees  composing  a  large  forest,  and  so  insu- 
lated them  as  to  prevent  a  dispersion  of  the  fluid. 
Those  wires  were  feelers  thrust  out  to  gather  in 
from  distant  clouds  and  fogs  a  more  terrific  volume 
of  electricity  than  human  temerity  had  ever  ven- 
tured to  collect,  so  that  it  might  be  examined  at  his 
leisure  in  the  laboratory.  This  was  a  chamber  with 
an  arched  roof,  filled  with  voltaic  batteries,  electric 
jars,  galvanic  piles,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  the 
electrician.  Subtle  streams  of  the  mysterious  fluid 
flowed  in  in  silent  but  ceaseless  currents,  piling  up 
little  mineral  fabrics,  and  fashioning  the  obedient 
atoms  into  exquisite  crystalizations.  Here,  too, 
its  fiercest  wrath  might  at  any  moment  be  develop- 
ed, for  this  net- work  of  wires  poured  its  perilous 
accretions  into  a  large  brass  conductor- fixed  and 
insulated  on  a  table.  When  these  accretions  be- 
came dangerously  great,  a  contrivance  permitted 
him  to  turn  off  the  current,  and  discharge  it  into 
the  earth  without  entering  the  chamber.  An  ar- 
rangement of  balls  enabled  him  to  detect  the  small- 
est quantity  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere.  These 
balls  gave  token  of  an  approaching  thunder-cloud, 
long  before  it  made  itself  known  to  the  multitude. 
Spark  following  spark,  and  explosion  succeeding 
explosion,  rapidly  repeated,  and  increasing  in  en- 
ergy as  the  commotion  gathered  force,  enabled  the 
adventurous  observer  to  look  into  and  dissect  the 
cloud,  and  to  listen  to  its  language,  in  his  chamber, 
lonar  before  those  outside  could  distinguish  even  its 
inutterings.  As  the  margin  of  the  approaching 
cloud  overhung  the  net-work  of  wires  in  the  tree- 
tops,  a  spark  was  seen,  a  detonation  heard,  and 
these  flashes  and  explosions  were  repeated  at  inter- 
vals. A  pause  ensued,  and  then  the  apparatus  gave 
forth  another  set  of  sparks  and  snappings,  but  dif- 
fering from  the  first,  which  were  negative,  while 
these  were  positive.  After  a  second  pause  a  more 
energetic  display  succeeded,  but  of  negative  elec- 
tricity, to  be  succeeded  by  another  display  of  posi- 
tive. Then  followed  a  more  numerous  and  bril- 
liant succession  of  flashes,  announcing  that  another 
zone  of  vapour  was  sweeping  by,  to  be  followed, 
after  a  brief  interval,  by  a  corresponding  zone  of 
positive  electricity.  As  the  cloud  drew  nearer,  the 
intervals  of  repose  became  shorter,  and  a  stream  of 
living  fire  was  seen  to  pour  from  one  conductor  to 
the  other.  When  the  centre  of  the  cloud  stood 
directly  over  the  tree-tops,  the  effect  was  awful. 
The  wires,  plunging  into  the  electric  atmosphere 
which  invariably  precedes  and  surrounds  a  thun- 
der-cloud, sucked  out  the  lightning  from  its  very 
heart,  and  it  leaped  madly  from  ball  to  ball,  in- 
stant death  being  in  every  explosion  to  him  who 
imprudently  approached  too  near.  This  terrific 
exhibition  of  the  forces  embodied  in  the  cloud  con 
tinned  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  storm  and  the  consequent 
disturbance  of  the  electrical  equilibrium.  As  the 
excited  vapours  rolled  by,  the  explosions  diminish- 
ed in  nunjber,  and  a  series  of  twin  eruptions  alter 
nating  with  periods  of  repose,  showed  that  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  cloud  corresponded  in  its  electrical 
arrangements  with  the  former  half.  Gradually  the 


languid  flash  and  snap  announced  that  the  disturb- 
ance had  ceased,  and  that  the  storm  was  travelling 
over  some  new  locality,  there  to  let  loose  the  unex- 
pended remnant  of  its  wrath. 

This  dangerous  but  really  successful  effort  to 
explore  the  mysteries  which  are  locked  up  in  the 
thunder-cloud,  has  yielded  no  practical  result.  The 
science  of  protecting  human  life  from  lightning  re- 
mains precisely  where  Franklin  left  it.  His  single 
discovery  placed  it,  at  a  single  bound,  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  definite  arts,  and  we  know  no  more  now 
than  he  taught  us  a  centui'y  ago.  His  first  light- 
ning-rod he  put  upon  his  own  house,  in  Market 
street,  Philadelphia.  This  rod  descended  to  the 
second  story  window,  where  it  entered  the  cham- 
ber of  the  philosopher.  Here,  being  disconnected 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  the  intervening  space 
was  occupied  by  a  string  of  bells.  At  the  approach 
of  a  thunder-cloud  the  same  disturbances  were  no- 
ticed and  recorded,  which  A.  Crosse  has  so  elabo- 
rately caused  to  be  repeated.  The  bells  were  rung 
by  the  electricity  as  it  passed  in  a  silent  stream 
through  the  rod  to  the  earth.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  absolutely  perfect  in  all  its  details  this  won- 
derful discovery  came  from  Franklin's  mind.  He 
has  given  in  his  own  brief  directions  not  only  the 
germ  of  his  great  invention,  but  a  specification  so 
minute  and  accurate  that  the  advancing  science  of 
an  entire  century  has  been  unable  to  improve  on  it. 
In  his  Poor  Uichard's  Almanac  for  1753,  he  pub- 
lishes the  following : 

"  How  TO  Secure  Houses,  &c.,  from  Light- 
ning.— It  has  pleased  God,  in  his  goodness  to  man- 
kind, at  length  to  discover  to  them  the  means  of 
securing  their  habitations  and  other  buildings  from 
mischief  by  thunder  and  lightning.  The  method 
is  this  :  Provide  a  small  iron  rod  (it  may  be  made 
of  the  rod-iron  used  by  the  nailers,)  but  of  such  a 
length,  that  one  end  being  three  or  four  feet  in  the 
moist  ground,  the  other  may  be  five  or  eight  feet 
above  the  highest  part  of  the  building.  To  the 
upper  end  of  the  rod  fasten  about  a  foot  of  brass 
wire,  the  size  of  a  common  knitting-needle,  sharp- 
ened to  a  fine  point;  the  rod  may  be  secured  to 
the  house  by  a  few  small  staples.  If  the  house 
or  barn  be  long,  there  may  be  a  rod  and  point  at 
each  end,  and  a  middling  wire  along  the  ridge  from 
one  to  the  other.  A  house  thus  furnished  will  not 
be  damaged  by  lightning,  it  being  attracted  by  the 
points,  and  passing  through  the  metal  into  the 
ground  without  hurting  anything.  Vessels  also 
having  a  sharp-pointed  rod,  fixed  on  the  top  of 
their  masts,  with  a  wire  from  the  foot  of  the  rod 
reaching  down,  round  one  of  the  shrouds,  to  the 
water,  will  not  be  hurt  by  lightning." 

These  directions  are  correct  in  every  particular 
but  one — and  that  is,  they  seem  to  contemplate  the 
protection  of  small  houses  only.  He  should  have 
added  that  the  number  of  points  on  which  the 
shock  might  fall,  and  the  number  of  outlets  through 
which  it  might  be  discharged  into  the  earth,  should 
be  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  or 
magnitude  of  the  building  to  be  protected  ;  for  the 
greater  its  size  the  greater  should  be  the  number 
of  receiving  and  discharging  points.  But,  brief 
and  simple  as  they  are,  they  have  been  the  means 
of  saving  numberless  lives  on  land  and  sea,  and 
it  is  only  when  they  have  been  violated  and  neg- 
lected that  the  lightning-rod  fails  to  be  a  complete 
protection.  A  year  ago  we  noticed  that  a  Western 
school-house  had  been  struck  and  nearly  demolish- 
ed by  an  explosion  of  extraordinary  energy,  and 
teacher  and  scholars  knocked  .senseless  on  the  floor. 
Such  a  rod  as  Franklin  describes  would  have  ef- 
fectually protected  the  building  and  its  inmates 
The  shock  would  have  been  received  on  one  of  the 
two  points  he  recommended.    Being  supplied  with 


two  outlets,  and  the  rods  connected  by  another  rod 
across  the  ridge-pole,  the  discharge,  intense  as  it 
was,  would  have  been  instantly  broken  up  and 
distributed  from  one  rod  to  the  other,  diluted  as  it 
were,  over  a  great  surface,  and  being  thus  divided 
into  two  streams,  each  having  only  half  the  destruc- 
tive energy  of  the  original,  would  have  passed  ofl' 
harmlessly  by  two  discharging  points  into  the 
earth.  Such  a  rod  would  not  have  cost  the  school 
committee  more  than  $6,  yet  it  is  probable  not 
more  than  one  school-house,  or  church,  in  five 
thousand,  is  provided  with  this  cheap  and  reliable 
protection.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  occurred 
at  Cooperstown,  in  New  York,  in  Seventh  mo.,  1 659. 
A  hop-yard,  at  that  place,  covering  .3^  acres  of 
ground,  had  the  vines  supported  on  strings,  which 
were  attached  to  iron- wires  running  from  post  to 
post.  These  wires  were  connected  by  other  cross 
wires,  forming  a  sort  of  metal  lace-work  overhead, 
but  having  no  outlet  to  the  earth.  The  wooden 
poles  which  supported  it  were  non-conductors ;  it 
was,  therefore,  the  spot  on  which  lightning  would 
play  the  most  riotous  havoc.  A  thunder-cloud 
coming  up  it  let  fiy  a  single  bolt  on  one  of  the  out- 
side poles,  and  from  this  point  the  lightning  flew 
over  the  whole  net-work  of  wire,  thence  down  the 
strings,  vines  and  poles  to  the  earth,  but  shattering 
some  seventy  of  the  latter  into  splinters,  tearing 
many  of  the  vines  up  by  the  roots,  and  utterly  de- 
stroying all  the  rest.  The  defect  of  this  other- 
wise excellent  arrangement  must  be  obvious — it 
held  up  to  the  bolt  a  multitude  of  receiving  points, 
but  it  furnished  no  discharging  points.  Had  the 
latter  been  present,  the  vines  would  have  been 
but  little  injured.  If  there  had  been  no  net- 
work of  wire,  the  destruction  would  have  been 
confined  to  the  single  pole  on  which  the  bolt  had 
fallen. 

The  theory  of  a  thunder-cloud  and  a  conductor, 
ought  to  be  better  understood  in  this  country  than 
it  is,  seeing  that  it  lies  almost  in  a  nut-shell.  Light- 
ning obeys  one  unvarying  law — it  uniformly  fol- 
lows the  best  continuous  conductor — but  no  con- 
ductor can  be  considered  a  good  one,  unless  it  is 
continuous.    Numerous  evidences  of  this  have  been 
afforded  by  broken  or  otherwise  defective  rods.  A 
flash  takes  the  rod,  and  follows  it  to  where  the 
break  exists,  then  finds  its  next  best  conductor 
within  the  building,  immediately  opposite  the  spot 
where  it  discovered  the  break,  crashes  through  the 
wall  perhaps  where  the  family  are  sitting,  and 
deals  death  around  it,  finding  its  way  into  the  earth 
by  tortuous  channels,  the  stove-pipe,  the  gas-pipe, 
or  in  their  absence,  by  shattering  the  wood-work 
and  plastering.    Defective  rods  of  any  kind  are 
mere  traps  to  bring  lightning  into  a  house,  instead 
of  keeping  it  out.    They  are  the  most  dangerous 
fixture  a  man  can  have  about  him,  and  though 
numerous  crudely  written  paragraphs  are  constantly 
afloat  of  houses  being  damaged,  though  provided 
with  rods,  yet  it  may  be  assumed  as  absolutely 
certain  that  in  every  such  instance  the  rod  has 
been  miserably  out  of  order,  or  put  up  meanly  and 
cheaply  by  direction  of  a  penurious  owner,  or  by 
an  ignorant  and  incompetent  pedler.    The  princi- 
ple of  protection  developed  by  Franklin  remains 
sound,  and  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  perfect  im- 
munity from  danger,  is  a  strict  adherence  to  what 
we  know  it  demands  as  the  condition  of  safety. 
Every  careful  householder  should  have  his  light- 
ning-rods examined,  and  if  found  defective,  put  in 
perfect  order.    Tlie  joints  should  be  seen  to  he 
close  and  tight,  for  continuity  is  indispensable  to 
safety.    If  the  winter's  storm  has  bent  that  part 
which  projects  above  the  roof,  it  should  be  taken 
down  and  straightened.    See,  also,  that  the  lower 
section  which  goes  into  the  ground,  has  not  rusted 
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off,  as  is  often  the  case ;  and  this  thorough  exami- 
nation should  be  made  every  year. 

(To  be  concludedO 


letter  from  Mary  Capper,  in  her  Eighty-fifth  Tear. 
To  K.  B. 

Birmingham,  Tenth  mo.  4th,  1839. 

I  have  just  parted  with  my  endeared  niece,  I 
cherish  the  hope  that  we  have  been  favoured  to 
encourage  each  other,  in  our  desire  to  be  submis- 
sive learners  in  the  school  of  the  Redeemer,  and  to 
possess  an  increase  of  that  availing  faith,  which  is 
the  root  of  holiness  in  all  its  branches,  working  by 
love,  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart.  I  hope  I  do 
not  presumptuously  express  my  thoughts  on  this 
important  subject,  or  on  that  of  prayer.  I  have 
pondered  it  much,  and  this  morning  it  has  opened 
to  my  view,  i/iut  to  manifest  by  consistency  of  con- 
duct^ that  tve  live  in  the  spirit  of  prayer^  may 
have  an  influence  on  those  around  us,  which  we 
are  not  conscious  of  though  our  family  and  con- 
nexions may  not  see  us  on  our  knees,  nor  witness 
our  supplications  in  secret,  when  the  door  being 
shut,  we  bow  low  at  the  feet  of  the  Redeemer. 

With  regard  to  thy  last  communication,  t  have 
thought  that  when  manifested  duties  succeed  each 
other,  how  unspeakably  great  is  the  mercy  that 
gives  the  willing  mind  in  the  day  of  power!  In 
this  the  subjugated  heart  has  nothing  to  boast,  but 
may  persevere  in  lowly  obedience,  whether  secret 
conflict  be  the  alloted  portion,  or  a  chastened  joy 
be  permitted  in  the  promotion  of  the  gospel  of 
peace  and  salvation. 

I  am  daily  conscious  of  diminishing  powers,  but 
continue  to  wrestle  for  patience ;  and  in  unison 
with,  or  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  my  endeared 
relations,  I  experience  the  Comforter  to  be  my  help 
and  my  shield.  Mauy  Capper. 


The  Ear. 

We  know  far  less  of  the  ear  than  of  the  eye. 
The  eye  is  a  single  chamber  open  to  the  light,  and 
we  can  see  into  it,  and  observe  what  happens  there. 
But  the  ear  is  many-chambered,  and  its  winding 
tunnels,  traversing  the  rock-like  bones  of  the  skull, 
are  narrow,  and  hidden  from  us  as  the  dungeons  of 
a  castle  are  ;  like  which,  also,  they  are  totally  dark. 
Thus  much,  however,  we  know,  that  it  is  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  these  unilluminated  ivory 
vaults  that  the  mind  is  made  conscious  of  sound. 
Into  these  gloomy  cells,  as  into  the  bright  chamber 
of  the  eye,  the  soul  is  ever  passing  and  asking  for 
news  from  the  world  without ;  and  ever  and  anon, 
as  of  old  in  hidden  subterranean  caverns,  where 
men  listened  in  silence  and  darkness  to  the  ut- 
terance of  oracles,  reverberations  echo  along  the 
resounding  walls,  and  responses  come  to  the  waiting 
spirit,  whilst  the  world  lifts  up  its  voice  and  speaks 
to  the  soul.  The  sound  is  that  of  a  hushed  voice, 
a  low  but  clear  whisper  ;  for  as  it  is  but  a  dim 
shadow  of  the  outer  world  we  see,  so  it  is  but  a 
faint  echo  of  the  outer  world  we  hear. 

Such,  then,  is  the  car  ;  and  it  is  in  some  respects 
a  more  human  organ  than  the  eye,  for  it  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  human  voice  ;  and  it  is  a  sorer 
affliction  to  be  cut  off  from  listening;  to  the  tongues 
of  our  fellow-men,  than  it  is  to  be  blinded  to  the 
sights  on  which  they  guze. 

Those  who  are  born,  or  early  become  deaf,  are 
far  more  isolated  all  their  lives  from  their  hearing 
neighbours,  than  the  blind  are  from  those  who  see. 
The  blind,  as  a  class,  are  lively  and  cheerful ;  the 
deaf  are  shy  and  melancholy,  often  morose  and 
suspicious  ;  and  naturally  so,  for  our  interest  in 
each  other  far  exceeds,  and  ought  to  exceed,  our 
interest  in  the  world,  and  from  all  this  human 


sympathy  the  deaf  are  almost  totally  cut  off ; 
whilst  the  blind,  excused  from  many  duties  which 
the  seeing  only  can  discharge,  are  peculiarly  free 
to  indulge  in  gossip  with  their  more  favoured  neigh- 
bours, and  can  largely  exchange  opinions  with 
them.  Moreover,  the  blind  can  scarcely  fail  to  find 
their  own  tastes  suited  in  some  portion  of  tne  talk 
of  their  neighbours,  and  may  thus  gratify  their 
inclinations  to  a  considerable  extent  ;  whilst  the 
deaf,  unless  they  have  a  great  aptitude  for  such 
occupations  as  employ  the  eye  and  the  hand,  are 
far  more  narrowed  in  their  circle  of  studies,  and 
much  more  solitary  than  the  blind.  No  one  has 
illustrated  'this  so  touchingly  as  Dr.  Kitto  in  his 
striking  book  on  the  lost  Senses,  when  referring 
to  his  never  having  heard  the  voices  of  his  children  : 
"  If  there  be  any  one  thing  arising  out  of  my  con- 
dition which  more  than  another  fills  my  heart  with 
grief,  it  is  this ;  it  is  to  see  their  blessed  lips  in 
motion,  and  to  hear  them  not ;  and  to  witness  others 
moved  to  smiles  and  kisses  by  the  sweet  pecu- 
liarities of  infantile  speech  which  are  incommuni- 
cable to  me  and  which  pass  by  me  like  the  idle 
wind." 

And  a  similar  difference  appears,  though  to  a 
less  extent,  between  those  who  have  lost  sight,  and 
those  who  have  loat  hearing,  after  having  enjoyed 
them.  Milton,  in  one  of  the  noblest  passages  of 
the  Paradise  lost,  bewails  his  blindness  ;  but  in  a 
passage  sti  1  nobler,  he  rejoices  at  what  is  left  to 
him.  I  need  not  quote  these  passages  in  full  to  you, 
or  recall  those  two  sonnets  un'surpassaed  in  our 
language,  in  the  one  of  which  he  answers  the  ques- 
tion he  has  raised  : 

"Does  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied?" 

and  in  the  other  tells  his  friend  that  though  his 
eyes 

"  Their  seeing  have  forgot ; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, — • 
Or  man  or  woman  ;  yet  I  argue  not 
Against  heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward." 

Contrast  v?ith  Milton  an  equally  great  genius, 
Beethoven,  the  musician,  who  in  the  prime  of  life 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  hearing,  and  could 
find  almost  no  alleviation  of  his  misery  in  gratifying 
the  senses  which  remained.  Gloom,  anguish,  and 
often  the  blackest  despair,  darkened  all  his  later 
years  onward  to  the  tomb. 

No  doubt,  as  men,  they  were  very  differently 
constituted.  Milton  was  a  man  of  serenely  cheer- 
ful, versatile  temperament,  and  of  unusual  mental 
culture,  so  that  he  had  many  things  to  fall  back 
upon  in  the  way  of  work  and  pleasure  ;  and  in  spite 
of  his  blindness,  be  could  gratify  to  the  full  his 
passionate  love  of  music,  and  sing  his  immortal 
song ;  moreover,  he  was  full  of  faith  and  trust  in 
God. 

Beethoven,  on  the  other  hand,  was  wayward,  irri- 
table, and  fitful  in  temper,  and  even  before  his  deaf- 
ness came  on,  aillicted  with  gloom.  Music  was  the 
one  and  only  art  for  which  he  cared,  and  in  its  soli- 
tary channel  he  poured  forth  all  his  soul.  lie  had 
thus  no  other  outlet  for  his  genius  ;  and  his  relii'ious 
faith  (I  do  not  refer  to  his  doctrinal  belief,  which 
was  til  at  of  the  Cimrch  of  Rome,  but  to  his  personal 
trust  in  a  Saviour)  was  not  strong. 

But  conceding  all  this,  those  two  mighty  masters 
may  be  fitly  regarded  as  furnishing  characteristic 
examples  of  the  relative  severity  of  blindness  aud 
deafness,  when  they  befall  those  who  once  saw  and 
heard.  We  should  every  one  of  us,  I  suppose, 
prefer  the  lot  of  3Iilton  to  that  of  Beethoven,  and 
find  it  more  easy  to  console  a  blind  painter  than 
a  deaf  musician.    I  speak  thus  because  I  presume 


it;  is  a  matter  of  universal  experience,  that  we  can 
more  easily  and  vividly  recall  and  conceive  sights, 
than  we  can  recall  and  conceive  sounds.  It  costs 
us  no  effort  to  summon  before  us,  even  though  des- 
titute of  the  painter's  gifts,  endless  landscapes, 
cities  or  processions,  and  faces  innumerable ;  but 
even  rarely  endowed  musicians  can  mentally  repro- 
duce few,  comparatively,  of  the  melodies  or  har- 
monies they  know,  if  debarred  from  uttering  them 
vocally,  or  through  some  instrument — Dr.  Wilson. 

Selected. 

MARY. 

BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer  ; 
Nor  other  thought  her  mind  admits 
But — he  was  dead,  and  there  he  sits. 

And  He  that  brought  him  back  is  there. 

Then  one  deep  love  doth  supersede 
All  others,  when  her  ardent  gaze 
Roves  from  the  living  brother's  face, 

And  rests  upon  the  life  indeed. 

All  subtle  thought,  all  curious  fears, 
Borne  down  by  gladness  so  complete. 
She  bows,  she  bathes  the  Saviour's  feet 

With  costly  spikenard  aud  with  tears. 

Thrice  blest  whose  lives  are  faithful  prayers, 
Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endure  ; 
What  souls  possess  themselves  so  pure, 

Or  is  there  blessedness  like  theirs? 


TJie  Morals  of  Wales.  —  At  the  recent  Car 
marthenshire  assizes  in  Wales,  Baron  Bramweli,ia 
addressing  the  grand  jury  said : 

"  I  have  really  no  materials  whatever  for  mak 
ing  a  charge  to  you.    I  may  say  of  this  county 
what  has  been  said  of  a  country,  '  Happy  is  that 
country  which  has  no  history;'  and  I  may  now  say 
happy  is  that  country  which  has  no  materials  for 
a  charge  to  its  grand  jury.    The  clerk  of  assize 
tells  me  that  it  is  an  unprecedented  state  of  things 
— that  it  has  never  been  before  known,  that  the 
county  of  Carmarthen  has  not  had  a  single  prison 
er,  nor  a  single  cause  for  trial  at  the  assizes.  In 
Cardiganshire  there  were  two  prisoners  committed 
for  two  offences,  and  they  were  strangers  to  tha 
county  and  to  South  Wales.    In  Pembrokeshire 
there  were  two  prisoners,  and  one  of  them  was 
acquitted,  and  the  other  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  three  months'  imprisonment.    It  is  a  very  re 
markable  circum.stance,  that  the  three  western  coun 
ties  of  South  Wales,  comprising  an  extensive  district 
with  a  large  population,  varying  in  their  habits  and 
pursuits  as  they  must  necessarily  do — for  they 
present  mining,  agricultural,  and  trading  interests 
— have  furnished  only  one  criminal  out  of  the 
entire  population,  and  that  is  a  woman  who  was 
convicted  at  Haverfordwest  for  attempting  to  con- 
ceal the  birth  of  her  child,  the  other  prisoners  being 
strangers." 

No  man  can  Serve  two  Masters. — "  When  you 
see  a  dog  following  two  men,"  says  Ralph  Erskiuu 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  "  you  know  not  to  which  o 
them  he  belongs  while  they  walk  together  ;  but  let 
them  come  to  a  parting  road,  and  one  go  one  way 
and  the  other  another  way,  then  you  will  know 
which  is  the  dog's  master.    So,  at  times,  will 
you  and  the  world  go  hand  in  hand.    While  a 
man  may  have  the  world  and  a  religious  profes- 
sion, too,  we  cannot  tell  which  is  the  man's  master 
God  or  the  world  ;  but  stay  till  the  man  comes  to  a 
parting  road  ;  God  calls  him  this  way,  and  the 
world  calls  him  that  way.    Well,  if  God  be  bis 
master,  he  follows  religion,  and  lets  the  world  go 
but  if  the  world  be  his  master,  then  he  follows  the 
world  and  the  lusts  thereof,  and  lets  God,  and  con- 
science, and  religion  go." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

3f  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelpliia. 
(Contiuued  from  page  85.) 
JOSHUA  BROWN. 

Joshua  Brown,  after  this  journey,  continued 
about  home,  diligently  attending  to  his  domestic 
and  religious  duties,  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
next  year  1761,  when,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
Friends,  he  visited  the  meetings  belonging  to  some 
of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  in  Jersey.  Leaving 
home  the  22d  of  the  Tenth  month,  he  rode  to 
Samuel  Levis's  at  Kennett,  about  thirty  miles.  He 
says,  "  The  extremity  of  rain  was  such  that  night 
and  next  day,  that  1  did  not  move  till  the  24th." 
The  freshet  in  the  Brandywine  was  so  great  that 
he  was  detained  several  hours,  but  at  last  crossing 
it,  he  rode  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  Chester. 
Going  to  the  ferry-house  on  the  Delaware,  he  found 
a  young  man  intending  to  cross  the  river  and  go 
about  ten  miles  beyond.  Joshua  joined  with  him, 
and  although  it  was  night  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  Jersey  shore,  they  rode  on  "to  a  place  called 
Moorestown,  near  Chester  Meeting,  and  lodged  at 
Benjamin  Heritage's."  He  had  travelled  forty- 
five  miles  that  day.  The  next  day  John  Cox,  a 
brother  of  the  young  man  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Philadelphia,  joined  him,  and  they  rode 
towards  Shrewsbury,  stopping  for  the  night  at  a 
tavern  in  Freehold.  Leaving  Freehold  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  26th,  he  rode  to  Shrewsbury 
to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
the  next  day  he  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
for  Discipline,  and  on  the  28th  their  closing  meet- 
ing for  worship.  After  meeting,  leaving  John 
Williams',  with  whom  he  had  lodged  at  Shrewsbury, 
he  rode  eight  miles  to  the  house  of  Nathan  Tilton. 
On  the  29th,  in  company  with  Benjamin  Shotwell, 
he  rode  thirty  miles  to  Benjamin's  house.  On  the 
30th  he  attended  Woodbridge  Meeting,  wherein  he 
found  it  his  place  to  recommend  "  an  awful  atten- 
tion on  God,  and  a  seeking  to  him  for  wisdom  " 
^hat  afternoon  he  had  a  meeting  at  Rahway,  in 
tvhich  he  was  led  to  set  forth  the  christian's  pro- 
gress, and  the  difficulties  attending  it.  He  returned 
to  Benjamin  Shotwell's  that  evening,  and  in  the 
morning  had  a  meeting  at  Plainfield.  At  this 
meeting  he  was  concerned  to  show  how  desirable  it 
was  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  love,  as  love 
was  the  mark  of  discipleship.  That  night  he  spent 
at  the  house  of  Elijah  Pound,  and  the  next  day 
he  rode  through  "  Brunswick  town"  to  Nathan 
Tilton's  house.  The  next  day.  Eleventh  mo.  1st, 
he  was  again  at  Shrewsbury  Meeting.  In  this 
lueeting  he  had  to  recommend  silent  waiting  upon 
God,  showing  the  excellency  thereof,  and  of  an 
inward  attention  to  Him  to  know  his  will.  He  had 
also  to  .show  the  need  there  was  of  receiving  im- 
mediate help  from  him,  and  instruction  in  the  mys- 
teries of  his  kingdom.  That  afternoon  he  had  a 
religious  opportunity  in  the  family  of  Joseph  War- 
iell,  and  was  constrained  to  show  forth  to  his 
shildren  the  danger  there  was  in  pride,  and  to  re- 
X)mmend  a  state  of  humility.  On  the  3d  he  was 
it  Shrewsbury  Monthly  Meeting,  in  which  his  mind 
was  covered  with  sorrow,  under  a  sense  of  the  un- 
aithfulness  of  many  of  tho^e  present.  Their 
ibertine  spirits  caused  a  fueling  of  death  and 
larkness  to  prevail  over  the  meeting.  Leaving 
he  house  of  his  old  friend,  John  Williams,  on  the 
1th,  he  rode  with  Thomas  Tilton,  jr.,  to  his  father's 
lOuse,  at  Squan.  On  the  5th  he  had  a  meeting 
;here,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  great  blessing  en- 
oyed  through  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh 
ind  his  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  man- 
liind,  and  yet  that  a  mere  faith  in  him,  which  pro- 


duced no  good  works  in  the  believer,  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  salvation.  On  the  6th,  in  company  with 
Joseph  Potter,  he  set  off  down  the  coast,  lodging 
that  night  at  Tom's  River.  On  the  night  of  the 
7th  they  lodged  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Andrews, 
attending  the  week-day  meeting  at  Little  Egg 
Harbour  next  day.  Here  his  labour  in  the  minis- 
try was  to  show  the  need  there  was  of  abiding 
under  Divine  direction  in  our  daily  walk,  that  we 
might  be  enabled  thereby  to  bring  forth  stones  of 
memorial  which  would  prove  to  the  advantage  of 
those  amongst  whom  we  had  our  conversation  in 
the  world.  On  the  9th,  in  company  with  James 
Bolangee  and  Thomas  Ridgway,  he  rode  aver  and 
through  about  seven  miles  of  Salt  Marsh,  crossed 
Little  Egg  Harbour  River,  and  then  rode  to  Japhet 
Leed's,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Great  Egg  Har- 
bour settlement.  Here,  on  the  10th,  he  held  a 
meeting,  in  which  he  found  it  his  duty  to  recom- 
mend a  conformity  to  the  inward  instructions  of 
the  Holy  Lawgiver,  and  a  non-conformity  with  the 
world  and  its  ways,  and  incited  his  hearers  to 
labour  that  they  might  witness  a  being  transformed 
through  a  renewal  of  the  mind.  After  meeting, 
with  the  same  companions,  he  rode  to  Gideon 
Scull's,  at  the  lower  end  of  Great  Egg  Harbour. 
On  the  11th,  it  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he 
had  a  satisfactory  meeting  there,  which  was  gra- 
ciously owned  by  the  Lord's  good  Spirit.  Under 
a  precious  feeling  of  that  presence,  in  which  is  life, 
he  felt  bound  to  encourage  those  assembled  to 
labour  after  a  renewed  hope  of  eternal  life,  and  to 
set  forth  that  the  way  to  attain  it  was  through  self- 
denial,  and  a  beai'ing  faithfully  the  daily  cross. 
After  the  meeting,  accompanied  by  Gideon  Scull, 
Joseph  Mape  and  Richard  Dole,  he  was  ferried 
over  the  Great  Egg  Harbour  River.  That  night 
he  lodged  at  the  house  of  John  Willets,  and  the 
next  day  had  a  meeting  at  Gape  May.  Here  he 
had  to  encourage  his  hearers  by  showing  that 
Satan's  power  was  limited,  but  the  power  of  God 
was  without  limits.  He  also  opened  to  them  the 
way  the  Lord  operates  to  save  the  children  of  men, 
convincing  the  understanding,  wooing  and  inviting 
them  to  come  unto  him,  but  not  forcing  any  into 
his  service.  After  lodging  at  Isaac  Townsend's, 
the  next  mornino'  he  rode  ten  miles  to  a  meeting 
at  Millisent  Townsend's,  which  was  held  to  satis- 
faction. After  meeting,  with  Joseph  Townseud  he 
started  for  Greenwich,  and  reached  the  house  of 
Joseph  Reeve  late  at  night,  having  ridden  nearly 
fifty  miles.  On  the  14th,  in  the  meeting  at  Green- 
wich, he  was  led  to  set  forth  the  only  way  of 
attaining  a  peaceable  possession  in  the  Truth. 
Lodging  with  William  Bradway,  he  next  day  at- 
tended AUoway  Creek  Meeting.  This  was  a  dull, 
afflicting  time,  in  which  he  said  but  few  words, 
which  were  to  recommend  those  there,  to  wait  for 
the  arising  of  life  in  an  immediate,  not  instrument- 
al way.  This  waiting,  he  told  them,  was  accept- 
able to  the  Lord.  That  night  he  rode  to  Benjamin 
Thomson's,  at  the  glasshouse,  at  the  head  of  AUo- 
way Creek.  Near  by,  on  the  16th,  he  had  a 
meeting,  in  which,  after  setting  forth  the  goodness 
of  God  in  sending  his  Son  into  the  world  to  redeem 
man  out  of  the  fall,  he  warned  his  hearers  of  the 
danger  there  was  of  depending  on  an  imputative 
righteousness,  without  having  witnessed  a  purifica- 
tion of  the  heart,  even  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Going 
on  to  Salem,  he  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
there,  which  held  three  days.  On  the  2Uth,  he 
had  a  meeting  at  Pilesgrove,  after  which  he  rode 
to  Solomon  Lippincott'.s.  On  the  21st,  he  attended 
a  meeting  near  by,  in  which  he  was  concerned  to 
exhort  those  gathered  to  labour  to  be  made  wit- 
nesses of  the  baptizing  power  of  Christ,  which 


would  thoroughly  cleanse  them  from  all  dead  works, 
and  prepare  them  for  his  kingdom  ;  warning  them 
against  depending  upon  any  outward  ceremonies, 
or  baptisms  in  water.  That  night  he  went  to 
James  Cooper's,  and  on  the  22d  be  attended  a 
meeting  at  Woodbury  Creek.  Here  he  found  him- 
self led  to  open  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  way 
whereby  the  state  of  primitive  purity  might  be  at- 
tained. He  was  led  here  also  to  caution  bis  hearers 
not  to  depend  for  salvation  on  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  being  imputed  to  them,  unless  they  had  ex- 
perienced through  the  operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
the  heart  cleansed  from  sin.  After  meeting,  he 
rode  to  Haddonfield,  to  the  house  of  his  kinsman 
Ebenezer  Brown,  where  he  rested  on  the  23d.  On 
the  24th,  after  attending  meeting  at  that  place,  he, 
with  Joshua  Evans,  rode  to  the  house  of  his  father, 
Thomas  Evans,  a  valuable  minister  of  the  gospel, 
where  they  lodged,  and  then  attended  meeting  at 
Evesham,  where  tbey  met  with  Grace  Fisher,  of 
Philadelphia.  With  Grace  Fisher  in  company,  he 
attended  Chester  Meeting,  and  then  made  the  best 
of  his  way  homeward.  He  says,  "  I  rode  on  this 
journey  six  hundred  miles,  and  was  from  home  five 
weeks  and  one  day.  I  found  my  wife  well,  but  in 
trouble  of  mind,  because  one  of  our  daughters  had 
gone  out  in  her  marriage  in  my  absence.  This 
was  cause  of  much  trouble  to  us  both.  Yet  I  was 
notwithstanding,  thankful  to  the  Great  Master, 
who  bad  been  with  me  and  preserved  me  to  return 
to  my  own  habitation." 

(To  be  contiDned.J 


Geography  of  Consumption. — Consumption  ori- 
ginates in  latitudes — from  the  equator,  where  the 
mean  temperature  is  eighty  degrees,  with  slight 
variations,  to  the  higher  portion  of  the  temperate 
zone,  where  the  mean  temperature  is  forty  degrees, 
with  sudden  and  violent  changes.  The  opinion, 
long  entertained,  that  it  is  peculiar  to  cold  and 
humid  climates,  is  founded  on  error.  Far  from  this 
being  the  case,  the  tables  of  mortality  warrant  the 
conclu-iion,  that  consumption  is  more  prevalent  in 
tropical  than  in  temperate  countries.  Consumption 
is  rare  in  the  Arctic  regions,  in  Siberia,  Iceland, 
the  Faroe  Islands,  the  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  and 
Hebrides.  And  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that 
it  decreases  with  the  decrease  of  temperature,  it  is 
shown,  from  extensive  data,  that  in  Northern 
Europe  it  is  most  prevalent  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  that  it  decreases  with  increase  of  elevation 
to  a  certain  point.  It  is  uniformly  more  fatal  in 
cities  than  in  the  country. 


Cause,  Treatment,  and  Cure  of  Calumny  and 
Detraction. — When  James  Hervey  was  misrepre- 
sented or  calumniated,  he  used  to  say,  "Our  enemies 
are  sometimes  our  best  friends,  and  tell  us  useful 
truths;  and  then  we  should  amend  our  faults,  and 
be  thankful  for  such  information.  If  what  they 
say  be  not  true,  and  spoken  from  malice  only,  then 
such  persons  are  to  be  considered  as  diseased  in 
their  niinds,  and  ought  to  be  prayed  for.  They  are 
to  be  pitied  ;  and  I  might  as  justly  be  angry  with 
men,  who  are  diseased  in  their  bodies."  And  it  is 
testified  of  Herman  Boerhaave,  a  great  and  good 
man,  that  "  he  never  regarded  calumny  and  de- 
traction ;  nor  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  confute 
them.  '  They  are  sparks,'  said  he,  'which,  if  you 
do  not  blow  them,  will  go  out  of  themselves.  The 
surest  remedy  against  seaudal  is,  to  live  it  down 
by  perseverance  in  well-doing ;  and  by  praying  to 
God,  that  he  would  cure  the  distempered  minds  of 
those  who  traduce  and  injure  us.'  " 

Truth  often  suffers  more  from  the  heat  of  its  de- 
fenders, than  from  the  argument  of  its  opposcrs. 
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life  in  Switzerland. 

The  taste  and  skill  of  the  Zurichers  in  the  me- 
chanic arts  is  not  less  decided,  and  the  hum  of  in- 
dustry is  heard  literally  in  all  her  borders.  The 
manufactures  are  not  crowded  into  one  corner  of  a 
great  city,  but  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  those 
who  live  in  the  country.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  the  weaving  of  silk.  All  those  beautiful 
fabrics,  which  now  equal  those  of  any  part  of  the 
world,  are  produced  in  the  cottages  scattered  over 
hill  and  dale,  and  by  those  who  perhaps  work  in 
the  field  in  summer  and  weave  silk  in  the  winter, 
or  devote  the  leisure  hours  of  every  season  to  this 
light  and  tasteful  labour. 

First,  you  must  see  the  weavers,  who  wear  a 
white  linen  cap,  ornamented  with  glass-beads  on 
both  sides,  and  tied  under  the  chin  with  a  velvet 
ribbon.  A  short,  blue  jacket,  with  light  blue  bo- 
dice, on  which  appears  the  letter  V,  wrought,  or 
formed  with  coloured  velvet  ribbon.  What  the 
letter  signifies  we  do  not  know,  and  they  do  not 
know  themselves. 

The  house  is  of  two  stories,  built  first  of  timbers, 
and  then  a  wall  of  coarse  bricks  or  stones,  covered 
with  plaster.  On  the  first  floor  are  a  sitting-room, 
two  small  rooms,  and  a  kitchen.  These  are  finished 
with  panels,  painted  light  green,  looking  beautifully 
neat.  The  most  conspicuous  object  is  the  great 
stove  of  potter's  work,  veneered  and  painted,  and 
wrought  into  three  walls,  so  as  to  spread  its  genial 
influence  in  every  apartment  below  and  above. 
These  stoves  are  everywhere  at  the  North,  and 
very  comfortable  when  thoroughly  heated  night 
and  day,  but  require  much  wood,  and  in  the  mild 
weather  of  spring  or  autumn  not  very  economical, 
unless  permitted  to  remain  cold,  which  is  often  the 
case. 

Under  the  windows  are  long  wooden  benches, 
and  before  these  the  table,  set  around  with  wooden 
chairs.  The  unfailing  chest,  with  its  various  com- 
partments, is  near,  and  on  it  a  tin  pail  and  copper 
wash-basin ;  a  book-shelf  is  suspended  over,  and 
on  a  nail  at  its  side  a  towel  and  a  brush.  On  a 
little  table  in  the  corner  is  the  folio  family  Bible, 
and  upon  two  nails  over  the  door  rests  the  family 
gun,  polished  to  brightness.  The  next  article  is  a 
curious  relic  of  the  olden  times,  and  here  we  are 
able  to  state  exactly  what  marked  the  times  as  old. 
^V^hen  they  use  this  term,  they  mean  the  age  of 
oatmeal  pudding  made  so  thick  that  the  f-poon 
would  stand  upright  in  the  centre.  These  are  the 
days  their  grandmothers  still  remember,  and  the 
great  wooden  spoon  hangs  by  a  string  to  the  wall, 
as  does  also  the  bread-knife,  with  the  initials  of 
the  heads  of  the  household  thereon,  and  the  date 
of  their  marriage.  It  is  a  curious  article  on  which 
to  preserve  the  record  of  so  important  an  event ; 
but  being  the  one  they  would  oftenest  have  to  use, 
it  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  inappropriate.  A  slate, 
an  almanac,  a  looking-glass,  and  a  pair  of  scales, 
occupy  their  wonted  posts,  and  in  acordance  with 
their  humble  offices,  the  cat's  dish,  the  cricket,  the 
cradle,  and  standing  stool.  Under  the  t-tove  are 
(he  unoccupied  shoes  and  playthings,  and  in  the 
most  honourable  positions  pictures  from  the  Bible 
Swiss  history,  and  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Black 
forest  clock. 

Near  the  window  is  the  loom.  Does  it  seem 
marvellous  how  one  of  those  beautiful  and  delicate, 
tissues  of  green,  or  gold,  or  purple,  can  come  forth 
from  the  midst  of  such  a  medley  without  spot  or 
blemish!  We  can  only  answer,  that  we  wonder 
all  the  same,  though  everything  is  rcn)ark:ibly  neat 
The  loom  is  like  any  others,  cxccipt  that  it  is  more 
delicate  in  its  construction.  The  reed,  througl 
which  the  warp  is  drawn,  is  fine  as  gossamer,  and 
the  shuUle  for  the  filling  might  answer  for  a  fairy. 


The  web  goes  underneath,  and  winds  on  a  beam 
like  any  other  web,  of  tow  or  of  more  plebian  pre- 
tensions. The  threads  break  and  fingers  which 
are  not  at  all  fairy-like  tie  them  together  with  mar- 
vellous celerity,  and  we  watch  the  checks  and  stripes 
or  figures  form,  with  never-ceasing  interest  and 
amazement. 

These  are  the  homes,  and  the  happy  homes,  of 
free  and  industrious  people,  who  may  be  said  to  lack 
nothing  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  comfort  and 
happiness.  There  is  none  of  the  abject  poverty 
which  is  seen  in  exclusively  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  none  of  the  luxury  attendant  upon  sud- 
denly acquired  and  immense  fortunes. — Cottages 
of  the  Alps. 

Selected. 

Lately  my  spirit  hath  been  pretty  much  in  secret 
mourning  and  lamentation,  feeling  my  own  frailty, 
and  being  sensible  of  the  miserable  condition  of 
some  in  high  profession,  who,  nevertheless,  are 
making  beds  for  themselves,  and  stretching  upon 
couches ;  yea,  as  to  the  spirit  of  this  world,  are  tak- 
ing in  large  draughts,  like  drinking  wine  in  bowls  ; 
even  that  wine  which  mystery  Babylon  presents 
in  her  golden  cup  :  but  these  are  not  "  grieved  for 
the  afilictions  of  Joseph  ;"  and  when  the  gracious 
call  is  going  forth,  "  Come  out  of  Babylon,  my  peo- 
ple," &c.,  they  are  evidently  asleep  in  a  spiritual 
sense.  Yet  1  remember  that  there  are  many  un- 
der our  name,  whose  spirits  are  very  difl'erent  in 
the  holy  sight;  whose  tents  are  goodly;  whose 
dwelling-places  are  beautiful;  whose  fortification 
is  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  whose  language  is,  "  Walk 
about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her ;  tell  the  tow- 
ers thereof.  Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks  ;  consi- 
der her  palaces,"  &c.;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
this  Zion  of  God,  this  true  church,  will  call  a  na- 
tion that  she  knew  not,  and  nations  that  knew  not 
her  shall  yet  run  unto  her,  because  of  the  Lord  her 
God,  and  because  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the 
midst  of  her ;  and  I  often  feel  grateful  in  being  a 
member  of  this  society. — Sarah  Lynes  Grubbs. 


The  Bible. 

Sitting  alone  in  my  study,  I  fell  into  a  train  of 
reflections  on  the  preservation  of  the  Bible,  and  its 
influence  on  the  history  of  man.  Here  before  me 
lies  an  unpretending  little  book.  What  a  volume 
of  thought  does  it  suggest !  It  is  by  many  centuries 
the  oldest  book  in  the  world.  More  than  three 
thousand  years  ago  the  first  word  of  it  was  written 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  more  than  seventeen 
hundred,  the  last  word  was  written  on  the  rocky 
isle  of  Patmos.  It  has  been  read  by  more  people 
than  all  other  books  in  the  world  put  together. 
More  of  it  is  remembered  by  men  than  all  the  books 
that  were  ever  written.  It  treats  of  questions  of 
the  highest  moment  to  all  men,  and  proposes  to 
reveal  that  for  which  the  wisest  of  all  ages  have 
sought  in  vain — the  secret  of  true  happiness.  These 
very  letters  that  pass  under  my  eye  are  the  same 
as  those  traced  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  tablets 
of  stone  amid  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  Mount 
Sinai.  The  language  in  which  the  New  Testament 
was  written  is  the  same  in  which  Solon,  Plato,  and 
Demosthenes  wrote  and  spoke. 

This  book  has  survived  the  revolutions  and 
changes  of  three  thousand  years.  It  has  seen 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  Memphis,  Thebes,  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Carthage,  Rome,  Athens,  and  a  thousand  other 
cities,  rise,  flourish,  and  fall.  It  has  lived  amid  wars 
the  most  bloody,  amid  desolations  the  most  com- 
plete, amid  tyranny  the  most  grinding,  amid  dark- 
ness the  most  profound,  amid  superstitions  the  most 
degrading,  amid  idolatry  the  most  repulsive,  amid 
blasphemy  the  most  lieavcn-daring ;  and  has  been 


against  all  these,  the  great  witness  of  God.  Thi 
book  has  outlived  all  the  eiforts  made  to  shake  th' 
faith  of  man  in  its  revelations,  and  to  banish  it  fron 
the  world.  Celsus,  Porphyry,  Julian,  and  a  hos 
of  others,  fiercely  attacked  it  in  the  first  ages  of  thi 
Church  ;  but  it  still  lived  ;  Hume,  Hobbes,  Voltaire  f 
Paine,  and  many  others  of  the  rabble  rout  of  infi 
delity,  in  modern  times  ;  but  it  still  lives,  whih 
its  enemies  sleep  in  dishonoured  graves. 

This  book  has  laid  hold  of  all  classes.  It  hai 
been  laid  upon  the  throne  of  the  monarch  as  hi! 
safest  guide-book  in  the  administration  of  justice 
It  has  been  exalted  by  the  priest  in  the  cathedral 
amid  solemn  chants  and  penitential  confessions  o 
sin.  It  has  been  sought  by  the  world-sick  for  it! 
healing  balm  ;  by  the  hermit  in  his  cell  for  it! 
consolations ;  by  the  poor  man  for  its  promise  o 
more  than  earthly  riches ;  by  the  homeless  wan- 
derer for  its  promise  of  a  "  home  in  heaven;"  bj 
the  guilty  for  its  assurance  of  pardon  ;  by  the  living 
for  its  guiding  principles  of  truth  ;  by  the  dyinj 
for  its  password  into  "  the  heavenly  places." 

This  book  has  been  given  to  the  world  in  all  its 
babbling  tongues.  In  more  than  two  hundred  Ian 
guages  and  dialects  it  is  read  by  a  sinful  race, 
it  has  long  been  unchained  from  the  high  altars  ol 
gray  old  temples,  and  sent  out  to  all  the  tribes 
nations,  and  people  of  all  the  world  ;  and  yet  it' 
cannot  be  supplied  fast  enough,  though  a  Bible  is 
printed  every  minute  in  the  day. 

This  book  has  marched  at  the  head  of  civilization!" 
in  all  ages.    It  went  with  the  Jews  into  Palestine 
it  invaded  Greece,  Home,  and  all  the  States  of  the 
ancient  world  under  the  preaching  of  the  first  her 
aids  of  the  truth.    Its  principles  have  been  at  the 
base  of  all  revolutions  that  have  pushed  forward  n 
the  human  race.    It  was  so  in  Germany,  Englad 
France,  and  Scotland,  and  in  our  own  country 
The  Pilgrims  fled  to  American  wilda  that  thej 
might  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Bible  truth  and  Bible 
teachings,  unmolested  and  unoppressed  by  the  law. 
of  tyrants.    It  was  devoutly  recognized  as  a  book  !isil 
especially  needful  for  a  people  struggling  for  free 
dom,  by  the  fathers  of  our  Republic.  In  the  darkest 
and  stormiest  hour  of  the  Revolution,  when  money 
could  hardly  be  found  to  pay  the  starving,  naked 
and  bleeding  soldiers  of  liberty.  Congress  in  1777  i6ca 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  printer,  with  is 
the  view  of  striking  off  thirty  thousand  Bibles  at  the  "sik 
expense  of  the  Congress  ;  but  it  being  difficult  t 
obtain  paper  and  type,  the  committee  of  commerce 
were  ordered  to  import  twenty  thousand  from  IIoJ-'<islt 
land,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere.    They  gave  as  the 
reason,  that  its  use  is  so  universal,  and  its  impo.t 
auce  so  great. 

In  1780,  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  at- 
tend to  printing  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Philad.;! 
phia,  and  voted  that  they  highly  approved  thepiou: 
and  laudable  undertaking  as  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  recommended  this  editi^ 
of  the  Bible  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  O;ipco» 
the  committees  which  reported  these  bills  were  iDct 
such  men  as  General  Livingston  of  New  York,  R 
H.  Lee  of  Virginia,  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut 
Eli  as  Boudinot,  and  James  Madison.  Some 
these  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  audieas 
most  of  them  wore  engaged  in  procuring  the  Con 
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slitution,  and  knew  its  true  spirit. 

Thus  was  the  Bible  honoured  by  these  apostles  itts 
of  freedom.    When  these  children,  who  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labors,  shall  case  to  cherish  it  a: 
the  palladium  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  th:i 
moment  will  the  nation  begin  its  downward  marct  le 
to  ruin. — Selected.  featt 


A  zealous  soul,  without  meekness,  is  like  a  shi{  larit 


in  a  storm,  in  danger  of  wrecks. 
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Selected. 

"The  Spirit  Ilclpelli  onr  hfirmities," 
There  are  hours  of  mental  depression  in  human 
fe,  which  can  neither  be  preveuted  nor  remedied, 
jftlii  J  the  UQOst  prosperous  worldly  circumstances,  or 
y  the  greatest  skill  of  man.    The  healing  art, 
ihich  Haller  applied  with  singular  success  to  the 
iseases  of  the  body,  could  not,  as  he  experienced 
1  his  own  case,  reach  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 
( l,;  iresent,  and  that  apprehension  of  a  future  state, 
hich  so  frequently  disturb  the  breasts  of  man- 
ind.    But  he  found  other  aids,  which  proved  a 
jvereign  remedy  to  all  his  fears  and  depressions, 
he  divine  law  was  to  him  a  delightful  subject  of 
ijjftention,  and  a  joyful  object  of  hope.    His  confi- 
ilipnce  in  the  goodness  of  God,  refreshed  his  mind ; 
ad  so  fortified  it,  that  he  contemplated,  without 
ismay,  the  king  of  terrors.    Thus  saith  the  bio- 
lij  rapher  of  Baron  Haller,  a  pious  professor  of  me- 
ij,  iciue,  who  himself  testifies,  in  a  letter  to  his  daugh- 
!  r,  when  viewing  himself  on  the  verge  of  the 
rave,  as  follows,  viz : 

"By  the  mercy  of  God,  we  are  restored  from 
16  lowest  state  of  abasement  and  dejection.  We 
•e  animated  with  the  most  comfortable  promises. 


laire 


nee, 


i(([our  father  who  now  addresses  you,  has  had  his 
jubts ;  he  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  ;  and  has 


were  not  so  grievous.    He  has  not  been  exempt 
om  falling ;  but  the  victorious  grace  of  God  has 
ndly  come  to  his  relief.    The  king  of  terrors  ap- 
•oaches  me  with  hasty  steps ;  but  I  behold  his 
lij  Ivances  without  dismay." 


itioi 


=hed,  in  those  moments,  that  the  consequences  of 


esleem,  and  as  an  encouragement  and  exhortation 
addressed  to  all,  that  the  Academy  awards  to  M. 
John  Bost  a  prize  of  3000  francs."  Other  re- 
compenses were  then  awarded.  None  of  the  candi- 
dates are  present  on  these  occasions.— jLate  Paper 

A  Cure  for  Wandermg  Thoughts  in  Meeting. 
—  So  many  wandering  thoughts  prevailed,  that  I 
seemed  likely  to  get  no  benefit  by  my  meetings 
So,  in  fervency  of  spirit,!  said  in  myself,  What  is  th( 
matter  that  I  cannot  be  master  over  my  own  mind  ' 
I  saw  I  was  altogether  wrong,  and  wanted  inward 
strength  to  help  me  to  get  to  a  stayedness  of  mind 
upon  God.  I  was  made  sensible  that  there  was  a 
spiritual  warfare  to  be  passed  through,  and  that  no 
stayedness  of  mind  could  be  attained  to,  till  the 
inward  enemies  of  the  soul  came  to  be  destroyed 
I  now  saw  my  business  was,  to  get  into  inward  re- 
tirement, hoping  thereby  I  might  get  to  be  master 
over  my  own  mind.  Being  thus  closely  engaged, 
before  the  meeting  broke  up,  I  got  to  a  sight  of  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  what  I  was  then  deeply  en 
gaged  for,  and  this  answered  the  end  of  my  com- 
ing to  the  meeting;  and  I  could  then  have  wished 
that  it  would  hold  longer. — Be7tj.  Bangs.  1671. 


Honours  to  a  Philanthropist. — On  St.  Bartho- 
mew's  Eve  the  French  Academy  held  its  annual 
eeting  publicly,  to  award  prizes  for  literary  merit 
id  peculiarly  virtuous  deeds.    Among  the  latter, 
(liejUe  first  was  proclaimed  for  M.  John  Bost — the 
J'jij  'st  time  a  Protestant  pastor  has  had  his  name 
law,  irolled  in  the  Academic  list.    Most  interesting 
y  IS  it  to  hear,  from  the  lips  of  the  Academician, 
Itej.  e  eloquent  words  of  the  absent  M.  de  Remusat, 
ij  iscribing  the  life  and  acts  of  "  A  young  man, 
.J  iscended  from  a  family  formerly  proscribed  for 
e  cause  of  religion,  who  came  to  Paris  to  follow 
e  career  of  art.    He  appeared  to  care  but  for 
le  light  pursuits  of  his  age,  when  the  sight  of  a 
lejrsaken  child,  in  reminding  him  of  our  duties  to 
e  weak  and  unfortunate,  brought  him  to  more 
rious  ideas,  and  revealed  his  vocation.    M.  John 
ost  then  resolved  to  embrace  the  ministry  of  the 
pspel,  and,  after  the  requisite  studies,  became 
tjdstor  at  Lafbrce."    Then  follows  the  description 
the  collecting  of  funds,  and  the  personal  labour 
his  parishioners,  to  build  a  suitable  house  for 
glected  or  forsaken  girls  ;  the  enlarging  of  the 
•jj  rcles  of  charity ;  the  transformation  of  a  poor 
ifirm  pedler  into  an  energetic,  spirited  school- 
aster;  the  reception  of  little  idiots;  the  happy 
!jj  scovery  of  the  possibility  of  elevating  their  in- 
nincts,  and  devclopiug  their  reason;  the  forma- 
;  lljpn  of  the  asylum  of  Bethesda.    The  first  verses 
John  V.  were  read  as  an  explanation  of  the 
Ame.    Then  came  the  description  of  Siloam,  or 
i|ie  asylum  for  incurable  boys;  and  this  remark- 
4»le  conclusion  : — "  Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  bene- 
;ent  institutions  agglomerated  in  the  humble  dis- 
,;(iJicts  of  Laforce.    Credible  witnesses  have  re- 
.,|,e)rted  a  deep  impression  of  what  they  have  seen, 
ji  id  all  are  agreed  to  attribute  this  common  work 
(1,31  collective  charity  to  the  impulse  of  one  man. 
ijicije  alone  still  remains  the  soul  of  what  he  has 
eated.    He,  doubtless,  has  no  need  of  recom- 
:n-c,  and  the  love  of  man  takes  the  name  of 
■lipl'^^'y  o"Iy  when  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  love  of 
od.    It  is  therefore  as  a  testimony  of  emincul. 


GoM  and  its  Results. — It  is  a  question  of  phi- 
losophy, whether  gold  improves  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  man.  It  said  that  from  1851  to  1859, 
$500,000,000  in  gold  has  been  produced  from  the 
various  mines  throughout  the  world.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  California  gold  mines,  or  rather  since 
1848,  when  they  began  to  be  actively  worked, 
$1,000,000,000  in  gold  have  been  added  to  the 
public  wealth.  Notwithstanding  this  immense 
amount  of  constantly  increasing  wealth,  vice  still 
increases,  and  pauperism  is  common  as  ever. 


Zeal  should  be  limited  by  discretion,  error  by 
truth,  passion  by  reason,  and  divisions  by  charity; 
which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness,  and  the  end  of  the 
commandment. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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In  the  Eleventh  month  number  of  "  The  British 
Friend,''  we  find  reference  to  an  account  taken  from 
a  series  of  letters  published  by  H.  G.  Guinness,  of 
the  meetings  held  by  him,  while  in  Philadelphia, 
professedly  for  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends ;  with  some  comments  thereon  by  the 
editors  of  that  journal,  from  which,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find,  they  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  members  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends 
could  be  found  attending  such  meetings. 

From  the  extracts  given,  we  learn  that  H.  G. 
Guinness  held  eleven  meetings  while  in  this  city, 
to  which  Friends  and  Hioksites  were  specially  in- 
vited, and  which  he  represents  as  being  largely 
attended.  How  many  of  those  who  "crowded" 
these  meetings,  were  members  of  our  Society,  we 
do  not  know,  but  we  apprehend  the  number  was 
not  large. 

Of  the  meetings  themselves,  II.  G.  Guinness 
says,  according  to  the  British  Friend,  "  In  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  services,  I  conformed 
very  much  to  the  usages  of  "  Friends,"  remaining 
silent  for  some  time  after  we  were  all  collected, 
and  endeavouring  to  spend  the  time  in  seeking  a 
blessing  upon  the  service — then  engaging  in  prayer 
with  thcui — then  waiting  in  silence  at  the  throne 
of  grace  still  farther — and  then  rising  and  ad- 
dressing theui,  as  I  was  enabled,  upon  the  most 


solemn  and  important  of  all  subjects,  the  way  of 
salvation  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  faith  in  a 
once  crucified  but  now  exalted  Bedeemer." 

After  some  observations  on  the  manner  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Friends  in  this  country,  and  "  the 
untouched  field"  they  present  for  the  labour  of 
"  one  who  clearly  understood  and  proclaimed  the 
gosjpel,"  and  "  who  would  be  willing  to  conform  to 
their  customs  in  worship,  while  worshipping  with 
them,"  the  editors  say,  "  In  the  absence,  however, 
of  any  account  from  Friends  themselves,  as  to  the 
part  they  may  have  taken  in  this  matter,  it  would 
be  premature  to  throw  out  any  censure  upon  them. 
We  shall,  therefore,  be  glad  to  learn,  on  good  au- 
thority, that  the  part  which  they  acted,  in  no  de- 
gree, contravened  the  Society's  testimony  in  regard 
to  ministry  and  worship." 

With  H.  G.  Guinness  we  have  no  acquaintance, 
nor  have  we  any  disposition  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  him  or  his  labours  within  his  own  Society;  to 
his  own  master  he  must  stand  or  fall :  but  in  rela- 
tion to  the  inconsistency  and  impropriety  of  the 
members  of  our  religious  Society  attending  his 
meetings,  we  think  no  true  Friend  can  have  a  doubt. 
His  own  account  of  those  meetings  shows  that  in 
"  conducting  the  services,"  he  "  conformed"  to  the 
"  usages''  of  Friends,  merely  to  please  those  of  the 
members  who  gave  him  their  company;  not  be- 
cause he  united  with  or  approved  them,  and  that 
the  "service"  consisted  in  his  speaking  and  pray- 
ing according  to  the  matter,  mode  and  time  pre- 
scribed by  himself. 

At  the  time  the  meetings  alluded  to,  were  held 
in  this  city,  the  subject  caused  much  concern  and 
anxiety  among  Friends  ;  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  in  nearly  if  not  all  the 
Monthly  Meetings,  the  members  being  strongly 
advised  to  abstain  from  attending  them,  inasmucU 
as  by  so  doing,  they  must  necessarily  "  contravene 
the  Society's  testimony  in  regard  to  ministry  and 
worship."  So  that  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  as  a 
body,  are  clear  of  having  in  any  wise  approved  of 
or  countenanced  those  or  any  similar  meetings.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  any  of  our  members  should 
be  so  weak  in  the  faith,  as  to  have  been  caught  by 
the  shallow  plea,  that  inasmuch  as  H.  G.  Guinness 
took  no  pay  for  preaching,  they  compromised  no 
principle  of  Friends,  by  attending  his  meetings,  as 
though  the  testimony  of  the  Society  referred  only 
to  "priest's  wages."  We  should  rejoice,  if  all 
those  who  hold  the  office  of  minister  in  other  reli- 
gious Societies,  had  come  to  see  the  requisitions  of 
the  gospel  so  clearly,  as  to  give  up  pecuniary  com- 
pensation therefor ;  it  would  certainly  soon  break 
down  the  present  unrighteous  system  of  clergy  and 
laity,  and  make  it  allowable  for  any  in  a  congrega- 
tion, who  felt  "  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron,"  to 
preach  the  gospel,  as  they  were  moved,  without 
regard  to  man's  ordination  ;  but  Friends'  testimony 
is  not  only  against  priests'  wages,  but  also  against 
a  man-made  ministry  and  will-worship,  and  re- 
mains the  same  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  Bar- 
clay, who  says,  "  Every  true  minister  of  the  gospel 
is  ordained,  prepared  and  supplied  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry,"  by  "  the  light  or  gift  of  God  ;"  and 
"  by  the  leading,  moving  and  drawing  hereof,  ought 
every  evangelist  and  christian  pastor  to  be  led  and 
ordered  in  his  labour  and  work  of  the  gospel,  both 
as  to  the  place  where,  as  to  the  persons  to  whom, 
and  as  to  the  time  wherein  he  is  to  minister."  And 
so  also  as  to  worship.  After  speaking  of  the  true 
worship  being  "  by  the  stirring  and  secret  inspira- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God"  in  the  heart,  he  con- 
tinues, "All  other  worsliip,  then,  both  piaisis, 
prayers  and  preachings,  which  man  sets  about  in 
his  own  will,  and  at  his  own  appointment,  which 
he  can  both  begin  and  end  at  his  own  pleasure,  do 
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or  leave  undone  as  himself  seeth  meet,  whether 
they  be  a  prescribed  form,  as  a  liturgy,  &c.,  or 
prayers  conceived  extempore  by  the  natural 
strength  and  faculty  of  the  mind,  they  are  all  but 
superstition,  will-worship  and  abominable  idolatry 
in  the  sight  of  Grod  ;  which  are  now  to  be  denied 
and  rejected  and  separated  from  in  this  day  of  his 
spiritual  arising :  however  it  might  have  pleased 
£or  may  please]  him — who  winked  at  the  time  of 
ignorance  with  respect  to  the  simplicity  and  inte- 
grity of  some,  and  of  his  own  innocent  seed,  which 
lay,  as  it  were,  buried  in  the  hearts  of  men  under 
that  mass  of  superstition — to  blow  upon  the  dead 
and  dry  bones,  and  to  raise  some  breathings  of  his 
own,  and  to  answer  them ;  and  that  until  the  day 
should  more  clearly  dawn  and  break  forth."  We 
trust  the  day  will  never  come,  when  the  Society  of 
Friends  will  lack  members  with  christian  firmness 
and  magnanimity  to  maintain  this  noble  testimony. 

In  relation  to  the  remark  of  H.  Gr.  Gruianess 
that  "  some  of  the  Friends  of  Cincinnati  invited 
lue  to  attend  and  address  their  meeting,  which  I 
did,"  we  can  give  no  information.  If  the  fact  was 
as  stated,  we  can  only  say,  it  is  a  sad  evidence, 
among  many  others,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
testimony  of  Friends  in  regard  to  ministry  and 
prayer,  is  set  at  naught,  in  some  places,  by  those 
professing  with  them. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EoROPE. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  14th  inst. 

The  Bank  of  England  had  raised  the  rate  of  discount 
to  5  per  cent.,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of 
<£300,0U0  for  the  Bank  of  France,  to  be  followed  by 
i;3UiJ,U00  more.  The  Bank  of  France  had  advanced  the 
rate  to  4^  per  cent.  Consols  closed  at  93^^  a  93^  for 
money. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  quiet  and  nominally 
unchanged,  though  the  quotations  are  barely  maintained. 
BreadstutFs  were  all  lower  and  declining.  Flour  dull, 
at  a  decline  of  6rf.  ;  red  Western  wheat,  lis.  6c?.  a  I2s. 
2d.  per  100  pounds;  Southern,  \1s.  3d.  a  12s.  lOii. ; 
white  wheat,  12s.  6c?.  a  14s. 

Advices  from  China  state,  that  the  settlement  of  the 
negotiations  for  peace  had  been  delayed.  The  allied 
army  was  marching  on  Pekin,  where  a  large  force  of 
Chinese  was  posted  to  defend  the  city.  The  progress  of 
the  allies  was  hindered  by  the  desertion  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  carriage.  The  Canton 
trade  was  obstructed  by  the  rebels. 

The  monthly  returns  of  the  Bank  of  France  show  a 
decline  in  specie  of  more  than  twenty-five  millions  of 
francs.  The  inquiry  made  by  the  Superior  Council  of 
Commerce,  preparatory  to  fixing  the  duties  on  various 
articles  of  British  industry,  has  come  to  a  close.  The 
evidence  collected  by  the  Superior  Council,  shows  the 
great  advance  made  by  French  manufacturers  in  the 
last  twenty- five  years,  and  demonstrates  that  France 
possesses  immense  industrial  wealth,  and  finds  markets 
for  the  sale  of  all  the  manufactures  she  is  able  to  pro- 
duce. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Naples  on  the  7th  inst. 
lie  entered  the  city,  in  company  with  Garibaldi,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  an  immense  multitude  of  people  ; 
they  proceeded  to  the  cathedral,  and  afterwards  to  the 
palai-e.  The  King  has  formally  accepted  the  sovereignly 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  tendered  him  by  a  nearly  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  people.  Garibaldi  has  resigned  the 
dictalorsliij),  and  retired  to  his  home  in  the  i:^hlnd  ol 
C  iprea.  Francis  II.,  Ex-king  of  Naples,  still  held  pos- 
session of  Gaeta,  with  13,000  men,  the  remnant  of  his 
army.  He  rejected  the  proposal  to  evacuate  the  town, 
relying  ou  the  strength  of  the  fortress  and  the  fidelity  of 
liis  troops.  The  siege  works  before  Gaeta  were  actively 
progressing,  and,  if  the  King  daes  not  capitulate,  the 
place  will  soon  be  bombarilcd. 

The  number  of  royali.sts  taken  prisoners  ut  Capua,  was 
lO.OOU,  and  six  gencral.s  ;  200  brass  guns,  20,000  nuis- 
licts,  ami  military  stores  of  all  kinds,  fell  into  the  hand? 
of  the  Sardinians. 

Tile  Kmperor  .Xapoleon,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  is  stated  to  have  expressed  his  regret  at 
receul  events  in  Italy,  which  it  was  not  in  his  |K)wer  to 
prevent.  As  to  the  eventualities  of  the  future,  the  Em- 
peror said  ih  it  if  Sardinia  were  attacked,  1'" ranee  would 
hold  her.-ielf  bound  to  defend  her;  but  if,  on  the  c(m- 
triiry,  Srtrdiiiiu  abould  attack  Autiiriu,  Fruuce  would  ali- 


stain  from  taking  part  in  the  struggle,  on  the  condition, 
however,  that  Austria  should  declare  that  whatever 
might  be  the  issue  of  the  war,  the  Villafranca  arrange- 
ment should  be  undisturbed — that  is,  France  guarantees 
Sardinia  the  possession  of  Lombardy. 

It  is  now  stated,  that  the  orders  given  to  the  French 
admiral  to  sink  the  Sardinian  squadron,  in  the  event  of 
its  attacking  Gaeta,  was  not  intended  as  a  departure 
from  the  policy  of  non-intervention  on  the  part  of  France, 
but  was  designed  to  protect  the  family  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  to  leave  open  a  door  of  escape  from  his  do- 
minions. 

It  is  reported  that  the  army  of  the  Pope  will  be  dis- 
solved, and  only  a  guard  of  3000  men  retained. 

The  vote  in  Sicily,  on  annexation  to  Sardinia,  was, 
yeas  432,054,  nays  667. 

According  to  documents  issued  by  the  War  office  in 
St.  Petersburg,  no  new  levy  of  men  for  the  Russian  army 
is  to  take  place  for  three  years.  After  the  peace,  the 
Emperor  decided  that  no  levy  should  take  place  until 
1859,  and  now  a  new  exemption  for  three  years  has  been 
accorded. 

The  Order  of  Burgesses  and  the  Order  of  Peasants  in 
the  Swedish  Diet  have  adopted  an  address  to  the  crown, 
praying  for  reform  in  the  national  representation.  The 
address  sets  forth  that  the  present  representative  system 
is  incompatible  with  constitutional  liberty,  and  with 
progress.  The  bills  relative  to  liberty  of  conscience  and 
of  public  worship,  lately  voted  by  the  Diet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Order  of  the  Clergy,  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  King. 

The  close  of  the  session  of  the  Swedish  Chambers 
took  place  at  Stockholm  lately,  with  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies. Among  the  measures  which  the  King  congratu- 
lated the  Chambers  on  having  adopted  during  the  ses- 
sion, was  one  for  the  perfect  toleration  of  all  religious 
creeds. 

United  States. — The  Secession  Movement. — In  South 
Carolina,  the  people  are  apparently  united  in  the  deter- 
mination that  the  State  shall  go  out  of  the  Union,  and 
no  doubt  seems  to  be  entertained  that  the  Convention, 
which  is  to  meet  on  the  17th  proximo,  will  pass  an  ordi- 
nance to  that  effect,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
their  constituents.  There  are  probably  many  of  the 
wiser  and  more  reflecting  of  the  citizens,  who  are  averse 
to  the  measure,  but  a  system  of  terrorism  prevails,  and 
for  the  time,  excludes  the  consideration  of  all  calmer 
counsels.  In  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  there 
is  also  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  secession,  though 
the  people  of  these  Slates  do  not  appear  to  be  disposed 
to  act  with  so  much  precipitation  as  those  of  South 
Carolina.  The  result  of  the  late  Presidential  election, 
although  the  pretext,  has  probably  little  to  do  with  this 
movement.  Its  causes  may  be  found  in  the  loss  of  the 
power  and  patronage,  which  have  hitherto  been  held  by 
the  South,  with  the  probability  that  they  will  not  be  re- 
gained, and  the  belief  which  of  late  years  has  unhappily 
become  prevalent  in  the  cotton-growing  States,  that 
their  wealth  and  prosperity  would  be  greatly  promoted 
by  free  trad^  with  all  the  world,  and  the  removal  of  legal 
obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  slaves  from  Africa.  In 
the  more  Northern  slave  States,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  &c.,  a  different  feeling  appears  to  be 
predominant,  but  as  yet  there  has  been  little  decided 
expression  of  opposition  to  the  secessionists. 

Financial  Troubles. — At  a  time  when  business  gene- 
rally was  prosperous  and  safe,  and  the  condition  of  the 
country  such  as  to  call  for  gratitude  to  the  Author  of 
all  good,  the  revolutionary  proceedings  in  some  of  the 
slave  States  have  destroyed  confidence  between  the 
North  and  South,  greatly  interrupted  trade,  and  pro- 
duced no  little  embarrassment  in  monetary  affairs.  Last 
week  the  banks,  in  several  of  the  slave  Stales,  suspend- 
ed specie  payments,  and  their  example  was  followed  by 
those  of  Pennsylvania.  The  suspension  is  now  general 
throughout  the  United  States,  except  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  where  the  banks,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
able,  as  in  former  financial  revulsions,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands upon  them.  The  money  pressure  is  not  so  severe 
as  in  1857,  and  it  is  hoi)cd  the  mercantile  failures  will 
not  l)e  so  numerous  as  that  year. 

iVtit)  i'urk. — At  the  late  election  in  this  State,  673,577 
voles  were  polled,  Lincoln  receiving  361,210,  and  the 
other  candidates,  312,367. 

Neiv  Jer.ie;/. — The  population  of  this  State  is  now  said 
to  be  660,093;  in  1850,  it  was  480,913. 

Massackufi-tls. — The  number  of  inhabitants,  by  the 
late  census,  is  1,231,196;  in  1850,  it  was  994,514. 

Vermont. — The  number  of  votes  in  Vermont  was  44,- 
703,  Lincoln  receiving  33,888,  and  10,815  being  divided 
among  the  other  three  candidates. 

Mississippi  returns  a  population  of  783,715,  being  an 
increase  of  177,189  in  ten  years. 
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Wisconsin. — The  population  of  this  State  is  said  to  b 
777,771.    In  1850,  it  was  305,391. 

Kentucky. — The  vote  in  this  State  was  as  follows— 
Bell,  66,016;  Breckinridge,  52,826;  Douglas,  25,644 
Lincoln,  1,366  ;  total,  145,849. 

North  Carolina. — The  vote  was  as  follows — Breckin 
ridge,  48,539  ;  Bell,  44,990  ;  Douglas,  2,701 ;  total,  96 
230. 

Georgia. — The  vote  was  as  follows — Breckinridge 
52,131  ;  Bell,  43,050;  Douglas,  11,613;  total,  106,794 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  205. 

Boston. — By  the  recent  census,  the  population  is  177, 
902  ;  in  1850,  it  was  160,508. 

Kansas. — Disturbances  are  reported  to  have  agair 
broken  out  in  this  territory,  a  band  of  armed  men  hav' 
ing,  it  is  staled,  organized  to  prevent  the  land  sales  tak 
ing  place  in  the  approaching  month.  They  are  alsc 
charged  with  various  outrages  on  those  opposed  to  them 
Gen.  Harney  has  been  ordered  by  the  War  departmen 
to  take  effectual  nieans  to  restore  order. 

Land  Sales. — The  amount  received  into  the  U.  S.  trea 
sury  for  lands  sold  during  the  year  ending  Sixth  month 
30th  last,  was  $1,814,000. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  369.  The  Journal  o 
Commerce  estimates  the  number  of  persons  thrown  oui 
of  employment  in  that  city,  since  the  election,  at  25,000 
a  large  portion  of  whom  are  young  women.  One  cloth 
ing  establishment  has  discharged  1000  persons — a  ha 
establishment  nearly  the  same  number;  a  manufactorj 
of  saddlery  has  reduced  its  force  about  500,  and  curtail-iP" 
ment  is  said  to  be  very  general. 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations  or 
the  26th  inst.  New  Fori— Sales  of  93,000  bushels 
wheat,  at  $1.10  a  $1.12  for  Chicago  spring;  $1.22 
$1.25  for  red  Western  ;  $1.35  a  $1.40  for  while  Michi 
gan ;  oats,  36  cts.  a  38  cts. ;  corn,  66  cents  a  69  cents 
Philadelphia — Prime  red  wheat,  $1.15  a  $1.20;  white 
$1.27  a  $1.35;  yellow  corn,  64  cts.  a  65  cts.;  oats,  3 
cts.  a  34  cts.  Baltimore — Red  wheat,  $1.05  a  $1.15 
white,  $1.20  a  $1.45;  old  corn,  white  and  yellow,  6( 
cts.  a  63  cts.  Cincinnati — Flour  very  dull,  at  $4.25 
whiskey,  $15.50  ;  hogs,  $5.75  a  $5.80. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J.  Lewis  and  E.  Lowens,  per  J.  E.,  Pa 
$2  each,  vol.  33  ;  from  H.  Knowles,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  Benj 
Boss,  Robt.  Knowles,  D.  Naramore,  David  Peckham,  anc 
Daniel  Peckham,  $2  each,  vol.  34  ;  from  Nathl.  S.  Bab 
cock,  R.  I.,  $6,  vols.  31,  32,  and  33  ;  from  Ann  Pusey 
Pa.,  $2,  to  13,  vol.  35. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  committee,  who  have  chargi 
of  the  Boarding-School  at  West-town,  will  be  hel 
there  on  Fourth-day,  the  5th  of  Twelfth  month,  at  1( 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  at  8  o'clock  th 
same  morning,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  a 
half  past  7  o'clock  on  the  preceding  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School  on  Se 
venth-day,  the  1st  of  the  month. 

Eleventh  mo.  22d,  1860.  Joel  Evans,  Clerk 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  committee,  there  wil 
be  a  conveyance  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  the  arri 
val  of  the  7.40  a.m.  and  2  o'clock,  p.m.  trains,  on  Se 
venth-day,  the  1st,  and  Third-day,  the  4th  of  Twelftl 
month.    The  cars  leave  Eighteenth  and  Market  streets 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  AT  GERMANTOWN. 

Wanted  at  this  Institution  a  Female  Teacher,  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  competent  to  give  instruc 
lion  in  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education. 

Apply  to  Sahah  Ann  Fell,  Rerecca  B.  Cope,  Bedlai 
S.  MoiiRis,  Germautown,  Philadelphia,  or  to  Amy  Al 
UKRTSON,  at  the  school,  adjoining  Friends'  Meeting-housi 
Germautown. 


WANTED. 

A  Female  Friend  to  teach  a  family  school. 

Address,  Joseph  H.  Satteiithaite, 

O.Kford  Valley,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Died,  on  Fifth-day  evening,  the  11th  of  Tenth  mont 
last,  at  his  residence  in  Upper  Darby  township,  Dcla 
ware  county.  Pa.,  Charles  Garrett,  in  the  seventy 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

PILE  4  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Price  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  payable  ia  advance. 

Snbscriptions  and  Pajments  received  by 

JOHN  RICHARDSON, 

AT  NO.  116  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  UP  STAIRS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Postage  to  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Henry  Ball. 

(Continued  from  page  98.) 

iilii  Respecting  a  meeting  he  had  at  Cumberland,  he 
''''i  writes  : 

"  I  was  led  to  contrast  the  different  natures  of 
.  5j  he  lion  and  the  lamb  ;  showing,  that  when  man  is 
2j;iietuated  by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  the 
^o.spel,  comparable  to  the  disposition  of  the  lamb, 
lis  conduct  is  very  different  from  what  it  is,  when 
,hc  lion-like  spirit  prevails.    On  our  way  from  the 
Pa  peeting,  the  Friend  who  accompanied  us  as  guide 
HiAxd,  he  was  fearful  the  people  would  conclude  he 
;**!}ad  informed  me  of  the  differences  which  existed 
"jj  jn  that' neighbourhood,  as  I  had  so  plainly  struck 
>t  their  comluct.    This,  with  the  peacefulness  of 
nind  I  enjoyed,  after  several  days  of  inward  con 
^ict,  revived  the  belief  that  I  was  in  the  way  of 
,^|iiy  religious  duty,  and  that  the  Lord  had  not  cast 
Mue  off;  which  I  sometimes  greatly  feared,  while 
It  If  abouring  under  depression  of  spirits.    As  I  had 
deceived  no  information  respecting  the  state  of  the 
''^  Tieeting,  and  the  people  were  altogether  strangers 
^'  ;o  me,  I  a.scribed  the  favour  to  the  condescending 
St  goodness  and  mercy  of  my  holy  Leader,  whom  I 
aesired  humbly  to  love  and  serve,  both  in  heights 
■i.  ind  depths." 

J    "  Our  dear  Friends,  Deborah  Darby  and  Re- 
am aecca  Young,  having  appointed  a  meeting  at  North 
iSt  tJridge,  and  none  being  laid  out  for  me,  I  staid 
'■•^  lud  attended  it  with  them,  and  we  afterwards  had 
very  comfortable  religious  opportunity  in  the 
family  where  we  dined.    Deborah  Darby  was  en 
gaged  in  solemn  supplication  to  the  Father  of  all 
"."^"^  pur  mercies,  that  be  would  be  pleased  to  strengthen 
us  who  were  engaged  in  his  service ;  after  which 
rjiwe  parted  in  near  unity.    May  I  ever  conduct  so 
y^an  to  witness  more  and  more  this  precious  favour." 
After  attending  several  meetings  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  religious  concern,  he  gives  the  following 
interesting  account,  viz : 

"  I  then  proceeded  up  the  Connecticut  river  to- 
ward Coos,  in  Vermont,  and  on  the  way  lodged  at 
a  tavern,  where  was  a  pious  young  man,  a  travel- 
--ler,  who  entered  into  conversation  with  me  on  re- 
sojilligious  subjects,  and  expressed  his  surprise  on  find- 
Del*  ing  that  I  held  views  respecting  war,  and  on  some 
points  of  doctrine,  wLich  did  not  accord  with  his 
own.    I  told  him  I  admired  that  such  sentiments 
should  be  new  to  hira,  as  he  had  informed  me  he 
was  educated  at  college,  and  I  understood  Bar- 


clay's  Apology  was  in  the  library ; — querying  of 
him,  '  Didst  thou  never  read  it  V  He  replied,  '  No. 
But,  there  is  a  man  near  where  T  live,  who  has  be- 
come crazy  by  reading  it,  so  that  our  priest  has 
advised  us  not  to  have  any  discourse  with  him.' 

"  When  we  were  about  to  part,  I  inquired  of 
him  where  this  crazy  man  lived,  and  he  told  me 
we  should  pass  through  the  town  on  our  way  to 
Coos.  I  took  his  name,  and  on  the  day  following- 
called  at  the  door  of  his  house,  and  inquired,  be- 
fore getting  off  our  horses,  if  he  were  at  home.  A 
woman  who  came  to  the  door,  said  he  was  not ; 
on  which  the  Friend  who  was  with  me  proposed 
going  on  ;  but  I  said,  1  had  rather  stop  and  go 
into  the  house,  suspecting  the  woman  did  not  speak 
the  truth.  When  we  went  in  and  sat  down,  the 
man  came  from  another  room,  and  sat  down  by  us, 
appearing  very  serious.  I  informed  him  that  we 
were  strangers  in  the  country,  and  wished  to  know 
if  he  could  inform  us,  where  any  of  the  people 
called  Quakers  lived.  He  replied,  that  he  had 
heard  there  were  some  of  that  people  living  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  to  the  northward,  but  had  no  know- 
ledge of  them,  except  from  report — and  then  ask- 
ed, '  Are  you  of  that  people  ?'  I  answered  that  we 
were  ;  on  which  he  arose  and  took  down  Barclay's 
Apology  from  a  shelf,  saying,  '  Here  is  a  book  I 
have  read,  auu  my  mind  has  become  satisfied  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers;  but  you  are  the  first 
of  the  people  I  ever  saw.' 

"  The  aforesaid  woman,  who  was  his  wife,  now 
appeared  extremely  agitated,  her  countenance  be- 
speaking great  dissatisfaction  with  our  company, 
and  upon  her  husband  asking  us  to  have  our  horses 
put  up,  and  take  some  victuals  ourselves,  she  hastily 
replied,  '  there  is  none  for  them.'  He  very  mildly 
said  that  they  had  enough  in  the  house,  but  we 
excused  ourselves,  not  being  willing  to  increase  the 
poor  man's  difficulties.  He  seemed  very  cheerful, 
asking  us  many  questions,  and  making  remarks  as 
he  turned  to  different  parts  of  the  Apology,  from 
which  we  found  he  was  fully  convinced  of  Friends' 
principles.  He  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  militia, 
but  had  resigned  his  ofiice,  and  was  grieved  that 
his  sons,  in  opposition  to  his  advice,  continued  to 
mu^er.  We  saw  nothing  like  his  being  crazy, 
and  found  that  the  priest's  advice  arose  from  his 
fears  that  others  might  be  led  away  from  a  depend- 
ence on  himself ;  and  such  was  Lis  influence,  that 
he  had  persuaded  the  people  to  think  this  poor  man 
was  in  a  state  of  mental  aberration,  not  fit  to  be 
discoursed  with.  After  spending  about  an  hour 
with  him  much  to  my  satisfaction,  we  proceeded." 

Sustained  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  and  power 
of  his  divine  Master,  though  often  feeling  keenly 
the  separation  from  his  wife  and  children,  and 
many  domestic  comforts,  he  was  enabled  to  sur- 
render them  all  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  Lord's  altar, 
and  press  onward  in  the  work  assigned  him.  In 
the  course  of  his  travels,  he  lodged  at  Montpelier, 
in  Vermont,  then  containing  only  two  or  three 
small  houses  besides  the  inn,  where  they  were  ac- 
commodated. 

"  As  we  were  about  to  mount  our  horses  in  the 
morning,"  says  he  the  inn-keeper  told  me  there 
were  a  few  friendly  people  in  the  neighbourhood. 


not  members  of  our  Society,  who  held  a  meeting, 
and  he  believed  would  be  very  glad  to  see  us.  I 
thought  upon  the  subject,  and  feeling  my  mind 
strongly  turned  toward  them,  concluded  to  appoint 
a  meeting  in  the  house  where  they  usually  met. 
Our  proposal  was  heard  with  gladness,  and  they 
exerted  themselves  to  spread  the  notice  in  different 
directions  among  the  new  settlers,  so  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  day  a  large  number  assembled, 
and  the  Master  of  our  assemblies  was  graciously 
pleased  to  bless  the  opportunity.  Several  who  were 
present  soon  after  joined  the  society,  and  a  meet- 
ing was  settled  according  to  the  order  of  Friends, 
which  has  continued  ever  since.  Several  came  forth 
in  the  ministry,  and  have  been  useful  labourers  in 
the  good  cause.  Our  stay  with  them  was  short,  as 
we  had  a  prospect  of  attending  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing at  Ferrisburgh,  which  we  reached  in  season. 

"  Here  I  met  my  brother-in-law,  Stephen  Keese, 
who,  with  several  men  and  women  Friends  from 
Peru,  had  crossed  Lake  Champlain  in  an  open 
canoe,  to  attend  this  Monthly  Meeting,  to  which 
they  belong.  We  were  rejoiced  to  see  each  other, 
and  mutually  refreshed  in  the  meeting,  through  the 
kindness  and  condescension  of  our  dear  Lord,  who, 
for  the  encouragement  of  his  immediate  followers, 
and  all  who  should  believe  in  his  Divine  power  in 
after  ages,  declared,  '  Where  two  or  three  are  ga- 
thered together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them.'  In  these  words  he  assuredly  al- 
luded to  his  Divine  power  or  nature,  as  the  Imma- 
uuel,  not  to  his  personal  appearance  in  the  flesh ; 
precious  and  comforting  as  this  was,  when,  in  the 
prepared  body  he  went  up  and  down  in  the  land 
of  Judea,  healing  the  sick,  and  comforting  the  af- 
flicted, and  doing  his  Father's  will.  By  his  Divine 
power  he  comforted  the  mourners,  and  bound  up 
the  broken-hearted,  as  well  as  alleviated  their  out- 
ward sufferings,  in  that  day ;  and  by  the  same  liv- 
ing baptizing  power,  the  faithful  in  all  after  ages 
have  been  comforted  and  saved  ;  for,  says  he,  '  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.' 

"  I  visited  the  settlements  of  Friends  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  lake,  and  then  went  over  to  Grand 
Island,  where  we  had  a  good  meeting  with  a  few 
Friends  and  others  who  have  settled  on  that  fertile 
spot.  In  company  with  a  number  of  Friends  from 
Ferrisburgh  and  the  island,  we  embarked  in  a 
canoe,  about  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for  Peru,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  lake.  The  wind  was  light,  but 
it  soon  increased  and  blew  hard,  which  raised  the 
waves  so  high,  that  when  our  tottering  bark  de- 
scended into  the  trough,  we  could  not  see  the  land. 
We  however  were  favoured  to  reach  the  shore  at 
Perry's  landing  before  night ;  and  being  unable  to 
hire  carriage  or  horse  to  convey  us,  a  part  of  our 
number  set  out  to  walk  to  the  settlement  of  Friends. 

"  We  found  it  extremely  difiicult  to  keep  the 
road  in  the  wilderness,  the  night  being  dark,  and 
the  stars  obscured  by  clouds.  By  the  light  of 
torches,  made  of  the  bark  of  birch  trees,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  making  our  way  until  we  got  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  settlement,  when  our  torches 
were  burnt  out,  and  the  inhabitants  having  gene- 
rally gone  to  bed,  there  was  no  light  in  any  direc- 
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(ion  to  guide  our  steps.  Wliile  coDsulting  what  to 
do  in  this  awkward  situation,  the  noise  of  geese 
convinced  us  that  we  were  near  the  habitations  of 
men ;  and  one  of  our  company  hallooing,  we  were 
answered  by  a  voice  not  far  off,  and  by  calling  and 
responding,  we  made  our  way  througli  the  wilder- 
ness to  a  house,  where  we  were  kindly  received, 
and  sheltered  from  the  rain,  which  soon  began  to 
fall. 

"  Next  morning  I  walked  to  Stephen  Keese's, 
and  met  with  my  beloved  sister  liuth  his  wife. 
Although  they  had  moved  from  a  comfortable  re- 
sidence, and  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  new 
settlers,  lived  in  a  log-house,  yet  they  seemed  to 
enjoy  their  home  pleasantly.  We  were  truly  glad 
to  see  each  other,  and  after  having  a  meeting  at 
the  house  of  John  Keesc,  senior,  we  set  out  with  a 
view  of  getting  back  to  Grand  Island,  the  same  day. 
Eut  on  reaching  the  shore,  we  had  to  relinquish 
the  prospect,  as  the  waves  were  running  exceedingly 
high.  We  therefore  walked  to  Plattsburg,  where 
we  found  accommodations  for  the  night,  and  the 
following  day  returned  to  the  island,  and  thence  to 
Ferrisburgh,  having  but  one  meeting  on  the  way. 
From  Ferrisburgh,  I  rode  home,  it  being  in  the 
fall  of  1795. 

"  Frequently  in  the  course  of  my  visit  to  these 
new  settlements,  the  recollection  of  my  home  and 
tbe  dear  and  tender  connexions  I  had  left  there, 
greatly  affected  my  mind,  and  on  one  occasion,  be- 
ing seated  on  a  log  in  the  woods,  in  a  very  pensive 
mood,  I  took  out  my  almanac,  and  was  looking 
over  the  time  I  had  been  absent  from  my  family, 
thinking  also  how  long  it  would  be  ere  I  saw  them, 
when  my  mind  was  impressed  with  a  belief,  that  1 
must  be  at  home  on  a  certain  day,  which  I  mark- 
ed in  the  book.  The  belief  that  I  must  not  let  that 
time  pass  over,  without  reaching  home,  continued 
with  me,  and  I  accordingly  arrived  there  in  sea- 
son, by  which  means  I  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
my  dear  father,  who  was  taken  from  us  by  death 
in  two  days  after.  My  being  at  home  at  that 
solemn  time,  was  much  to  his  satisfaction,  as  wtill 
as  my  own,  he  being  very  desirous  of  seeing  me 
before  I  arrived.  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  the 
day  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  same  Divine 
fiuger,  that  pointed  out  the  way  and  time  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  arduous  journey  ;  and  have  great  cause 
to  admire  the  care  and  kindness  of  the  heavenly 
Shepherd,  to  whom  my  heart  was  filled  with 
thanksgivings  and  praises.  I  greatly  enjoyed  the 
company  of  my  beloved  wife  and  tender  children, 
for  whose  support  I  willingly  entered  into  my  bu- 
siness, although  bereaved  of  a  parent  who  had 
been  a  counsellor  to  me  ia  my  inexperienced  days, 
and  in  maturer  years  an  encourager  to  dedication 
in  the  Lords  work." 

(To  be  continued.) 


What  arc  Sponges  ? — At  the  last  sitting,  M 
Lecoq  continued  his  remarks  on  sponges,  comparing 
the  oi)iuious  of  differeut  naturalists  regardiog  the 
animal  or  vegetable  nature  of  those  productions 
M.  Lccoq  himself  sides  with  those  who  consider  them 
in  the  light  of  animals,  although  he  still  entertains 
great  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  the  contractions 
which  he  thinks  he  has  observed  in  their  oscula,  im- 
mediately after  water  has  been  pressed  out  of  them. 
As  to  the  spongilhi,  or  freshwater  s2)onge,  it  putre- 
fie.s  like  animal  substances  when  taken  out  of  tbe 
water.  The  sea-sponge  and  spoiigilla  he  thinks 
closely  allied  to  alg;c,  and  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  while  the  sea-sponge  prefers  the  warm  waters 
of  tropical  climates,  the  fresh-water  sponge,  on  the 
contrary,  requires  the  cold  water  of  lakes  and  rivers 
in  temperate  and  northern  latitudes. — I'aris  Ga- 
li^nani. 


Lightning — Disarming  a  Tlinnder  Cloud. 

(Coucluded  from  page  100.) 

Thunder-clouds  are  charged  with  different  de- 
grees of  intensity,  some  heavily,  some  lightly. 
Some  sweep  over  the  earth  at  greater  altitude  than 
others.  Those  which  hang  low  discharge  their 
contents,  whether  of  water  or  electricity,  with  the 
greatest  energy.  All  our  thunder-storms,  with  few 
exceptions,  come  up  from  the  north-west.  Hence 
the  conductors  should  be  erected  at  those  points  of 
the  building  with  which  the  cloud  will  first  come 
in  contact.  This  is  necessary,  because  every  thun- 
der-cloud is  surrounded  by  an  electric  atmosphere 
which  precedes  the  cloud  itself.  This  may  be  easily 
verified  by  placing  the  knuckle  to  the  conductor  as 
the  cloud  approaches.  Sparks  will  frequently  be 
drawn  from  it,  while  the  thunder  yet  rolls  in  the 
distance,  showing  the  electrical  haze  has  already 
enveloped  the  building,  and  that  the  rod  is  silently 
conducting  the  fluid  into  the  earth.  The  rod  is 
already  performing  its  functions  with  the  mere 
electrical  atmosphere,  just  as  it  would  seek  to  do  if 
assailed  by  an  explosion  from  the  cloud.  But  thou 
sands  of  rods  have  been  put  up  by  pedlers  in  direct 
violation  of  this  rule,  even  when  the  prominent 
points  of  the  building  were  in  the  proper  quarter. 
The  gable- ends  of  barns  most  remote  from  the  ap- 
proaching cloud  are  selected  by  them  as  frequently 
as  the  proper  end.  Persons  of  the  highest  preten- 
sions in  their  business  of  making  conductors  are 
constantly  committing  this  grievous  error,  It  can- 
not be  too  speedily  and  generally  corrected.  Some 
five  years  ago  a  young  woman  was  picking  cherries 
in  a  tree  which  stood  near  her  father's  house,  in 
Warren  county.  New  Jersey.  A  cloud  was  seen  to 
be  approaching,  though  at  a  great  distance.  But 
it  was  surrounded  and  preceded  by  a  highly  excited 
electrical  atmosphere.  There  was  no  rain,  as  the 
cloud  was  a  great  way  off.  Yet  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  saw  a  flash  traverse  the  air  in  an 
almost  horizontal  line,  and  shatter  the  tree  in  which 
the  girl  was  seated,  and  she  was  killed.  This  was 
an  unusual  occurrence,  and  yet  a  similar  discharge 
has  been  seen  to  leave  a  cloud,  and  traverse  a  great 
distance,  until  it  reached  a  stream  of  rarefied  air, 
sent  up  from  a  barn  but  recently  filled  with  new 
hay.  It  followed  this  stream  as  a  choice  conductor, 
struck,  and  destroyed  the  barn. 

This  presence  of  an  electrical  atmosphere  has 
sometimes  exhibited  the  most  remarkable  pheno- 
mena. The  great  lightning  storm  of  Sixth  month, 
1848,  was  especially  productive  of  them.  Cooper's 
extensive  roUing-miils  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  seemed  to 
be  charged  in  every  part  with  electricity.  Though 
that  storm  extended  over  a  surface  of  700  miles, 
yet  no  place  witnessed  a  more  singular  display  of 
its  mighty  energies  than  Trenton.  The  lightning 
struck  the  earth  there  repeatedly.  A  workman  at 
the  rolling-mill  attempted  to  lower  the  iron  damper, 
which  was  connected  with  iron  chains,  but  he  no 
sooner  laid  his  hand  on  the  latter  than  he  received 
a  shock  which  prostrated  him.  A  second  workman 
repeated  the  attempt,  and  was  in  turn  knocked 
down,  while  the  third  also  received  a  severe  shock. 
A  fireman  attempted  to  stir  the  melted  iron  in  the 
furnace,  but  the  instant  his  iron  stirrer  touched 
the  fluid  metal  he  received  a  violent  shock.  Other 
similar  facts  occurred,  showini;  that  the  whole  at- 
mosphere  was  charged  with  electricity  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent,  and  that  chains,  bars,  furnaces 
and  even  the  melted  metal,  were  silently  acting  as 
conductors  between  the  cloud  and  the  earth,  giving 
out  neither  shock  nor  spark  unless  touched  by  the 
unconscious  workmen.  The  masses  of  metal  which 
surrounded  tiie  300  hands  employed  in  the  mill, 
were  so  many  potent  protectors ;  but  the  same  pre- 
cautions should  be  used  to  yuard  airaiust  the  ckc- 


trical  atmosphere  which  invariably  precedes  and 
surrounds  a  thunder-cloud,  as  against  the  cloud 
itself. 

The  true  position  to  which  the  rods  should  be 
affixed  having  been  ascertained  as  mentioned  above, 
the  next  important  question  is  as  to  the  quantity  of 
iron  to  be  used.  A  wire  one-quarter  inch  thick 
will  effectually  protect  any  building,  providing 
there  be  a  point  of  stiff  metal  set  up  on  every  pro- 
minent part,  with  as  many  outlets  into  the  ground 
as  there  are  points  in  the  air,  the  whole  being  con- 
nected by  cross  wires  extending  over  the  building. 
Galvanized  wire  is  preferable  to  all  others,  as  it  is 
not  liable  to  oxidation.  The  greater  the  quantity 
of  iron,  and  the  more  numerous  the  outlets,  the 
greater  the  safety.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
Franklin's  directions,  except  that  the  quantity  of 
iron  is  increased.  A  large  building  should  have 
some  hundreds  of  feet  of  rod,  and  any  building 
whatever  should  have  not  less  than  two  points  and 
two  outlets.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  this  appa- 
rent profusion  of  iron.  Explosions  of  electricity 
vary  in  intensity,  some  being  very  feeble,  while 
others  are  of  awful  power.  No  certain  calculation 
can  be  made  as  to  whether  the  coming  shock  will 
be  light  or  heavy  ;  hence  it  is  prudent  to  guard 
against  the  latter,  as  in  doing  so  we  effectually  dis- 
arm the  former.  A  light  shock  will  be  carried  oft" 
by  a  single  rod  without  injury ;  but  the  discharg- 
ing power  of  such  a  rod  being  uniform  with  its  re 
ceiving  power,  because  of  its  single  outlet,  an  ex 
plosion  on  its  point  may  occur,  charged  with  so 
prodigious  a  volume  of  electricity  that  the  capacity 
of  the  rod  is  not  great  enough  to  carry  it  ofl' 
Herein  lies  the  great  danger  of  an  insufficient  cou' 
ductor.  The  discharging  power  being  fixed  and 
limited,  any  excess  of  electricity  will  leave  the  con- 
ductor, fly  off  into  the  house  in  search  of  another, 
whether  it  be  the  stove-pipe  or  the  human  body, 
and  do  its  deadly  work.  Innumerable  cases  wheri 
such  results  have  followed  an  excessive  discharge 
on  a  conductor  having  a  single  outlet  to  the  earth, 
are  on  record.  Accounts  are  often  published  of 
injury  to  buildings,  though  protected  by  conduc- 
tors ;  but  careful  examination  into  the  facts  of  the 
case  has  invariably  shown  that  though  the  conductor 
was  free  from  defect,  its  capacity  was  too  small  to 
break  up  and  carry  off  a  heavy  shock.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  discharging  power  of-,  a  conductor 
must  be  equal  to  its  receiving  power;  that  a  build- 
ing should  be  armed  with  points  on  all  its  promi- 
nent projections,  because  no  calculation  can  be  made 
on  which  prominence  the  shock  may  fall,  that  these 
receiving  points  should  have  numerous  discharging 
points  descending  to  moisture  in  the  earth,  and 
that  the  whole  should  be  connected  by  wires  in  se 
veral  directions  across  the  roof,  so  that  whichever 
point  may  happen  to  receive  the  shock,  will  be  aided 
by  the  entire  network  of  metal,  in  instantly  miti- 
gating its  intensity  by  distributing  it  over  a  large 
surface,  and  passing  it  off  by  numerous  outlets 
The  fluid  concentrated  in  this  shock  had  been  pre- 
viously distributed  over  the  surface  of  an  immense 
body  of  clouds.  How  unreasonable  it  is  to  expect 
a  single  discharging  point  to  pass  off  the  volume 
of  electricity  accumulated  in  so  great  a  body  of 
vapour.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  cheap  con- 
ductors are  found  so  oltcu  mere  traps,  bringing  the 
dangerous  clement  into  a  building,  instead  of  lead- 
ing it  away. 

It  is  a  mistake,  as  well  as  a  useless  expense,  to 
put  up  glass  insulators  to  prevent  the  lightning  from 
leaving  the  rod,  and  passing  into  the  house.  No 
flash  will  quit  a  properly  constructed  rod,  because 
lightning  never  avoids  a  good  conducting  medium 
to  follow  a  bad  one.  Hence,  the  rod  being  conti- 
nuous, and  the  staple  not  so,  iron  staples  are  cu 
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tirelj  safe.  An  explosion  will  shatter  glass  ones 
into  fragments,  and  the  sleet  and  ice  of  winter  will 
as  certainly  destroy  them.  As  few  thunder-clouds 
pass  over  without  discharging  their  watery  con- 
tents, the  glass  insulators  become  wet,  and  while  in 
that  condition  are  as  good  conductors  as  the  iron 
Btaples.  An  immense  amount  of  humbug  has  been 
propagated  among  the  people  by  ignorant  pedlers 
engaged  in  selling  rods,  on  the  necessity  of  glass 
insulators.  They  have  introduced  and  sold  them 
as  indispensable  to  protection,  either  through  entire 
ignorance  of  their  worthlessness,  or  to  enhance  the 
profit  on  their  wares.  So,  also,  with  respect  to  gold 
or  platinum  points,  costing  several  dollars  each. 
These  serve  no  other  purpose  but  to  prevent  oxida- 
tion. But  the  point  of  a  lightning  rod  rarely  or 
never  oxidates.  Its  exposure  to  the  air  causes  it 
to  dry  rapidly.  If  galvanized  iron  be  used,  as  re- 
'^Icommended  for  the  wire,  it  will  stand  for  centuries 
luninjured.  The  great  object  is  to  make  every  pro- 
minent part  of  the  building  bristle  with  points,  and 
to  supply  them  with  an  abundance  of  outlets  to  the 
earth,  giving  to  the  whole  rod  a  discharging  power 
proportioned  to,  or  even  greater  than  its  receiving 
power. — iV".  York  Tribmie. 


For  ' 


Extract  from  the  life  of  Samuel 


■The  Friend." 

Neale. 


In  relating  a  visit  made  by  him  and  William 
Brown,  in  1752,  to  two  persons  who  had  joined  in 
a  separation  from  Friends,  S.  Neale  remarks  : 

"  Satan,  the  accuser  of  the  brethren,  tries  all 
ways  to  disunite  from  the  body,  and  cause  a  sepa- 
ration. Rents  and  divisions  are  the  strength  of 
his  kingdom.  And  as  his  insinuations  are  adapted 
to  all  persons  in  their  different  states,  finding  out 
the  weak  side,  there  he  plants  his  battery,  trying 
one  temptation  after  another,  sometimes  as  an  angel 
of  light,  and  sometimes  (as  he  really  is)  as  an 
angel  of  darkness. 

"  But  let  a  faithful  examination  be  entered  into, 
and  the  query  raised  :  Am  I  influenced  by  that 
Spirit  which  governs  by  love,  in  the  believers?  Is 
there  no  root  of  self-love  or  of  self-sufficiency  ?  Is 
there  no  zeal  kindled  by  the  accuser  of  the  bre- 
thren, that  would  introduce  contention  and  discord, 
pride  and  high-mindedness  ?  This  cannot  be  from 
that  Spirit  that  baptizes  into  the  one  body,  and 
makes  us  one  in  Christ.  No — there  would  be  in 
that  bearing  and  forbearing,  a  forgetting  and  for- 
giving ;  a  persuading,  and  a  travailing  in  soul  to 
be  of  one  heart,  and  to  love  as  brethren.  This 
will  manifest  whose  disciples  we  are,  and  who  is 
our  Master." 

Influence  of  Horticulture. — Philanthropists  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  reformatory  influence  of 
gardening.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
Bishop  of  E.ipon  said,  that  the  parish  of  Skipton, 
in  Yorkshire,  England,  was  inhabited  principally 
by  a  rude,  unrefined,  and  to  a  considerable  extent, 
immoral  population,  when  —  Boyd  was  appointed 
its  rector.  The  first  step  he  took  towards  their 
amelioration  and  improvement  was  to  lay  out  and 
plant  a  beautiful  flower-garden  attached  to  the  rec- 
tory, to  which  he  gave  free  access  to  his  parishioners 
at  all  times.  He  afterwards  encouraged  some  of 
them  to  ornament  the  gardens  attached  to  their  cot- 
tages by  giving  them  plants  and  seeds ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years,  this  rude  population 
was,  by  the  kindly  ioflueuce  of  horticulture  and 
floriculture,  transformed  into  a  most  orderly,  gentle, 
and  refined  community. — Rural  New  Yorlcer. 


They  that  speak  or  write  without  care,  often  re- 
member their  own  words  with  sorrow. 


For  "  The  Friend."' 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Blemorandums  oj 
our  Late  Friend,  II.  Williams. 
'■^First  mo.  lltk,  1845. — A  few  lines  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  thy  several  letters  of  late,  would  be 
right.  I  have  perceived  from  thy  accounts,  that 
best  help,  at  times,  has  been  near,  sufiicient  for  the 
occasion.  My  heart  was  warmed  with  gratitude 
for  the  favour,  and  an  engagement  felt  that  thy 
abiding  might  be  low  and  humble,  not  reaching 
after  even  a  word  which  was  not  in  due  course  of 
fresh  feeling  and  immediately  given,  so  that  life 
may  be  administered  unto  life.  Keep  little  and 
low,  then  there  is  nothing  to  fear ;  be  contented  if 
only  a  few  words  be  given,  more  will  be  given  if 
the  great  Giver  sees  it  is  best.  He  leads  safely  ; 
this,  thou  knows ;  yet  to  be  reminded  of  what  we 

already  know,  is  sometimes  a  help  

The  Head  of  the  church  is  sufiicient  for  his  own 
work." 

"  2Qth. — There  seems  a  routine  of  concerns  in 
society  and  out  of  it ;  which,  while  time  and  abi- 
lity lasts,  we  pursue  and  attend  to.  If  our  '  eye 
be  single,'  in  the  doing,  it  may  be  well ;  but  forci- 
bly arc  we  struck  with  the  uncertainty  of  our  time 
here,  when  those  with  whom  we  associate,  are  sud- 
denly brought  low  and  see  their  hold  on  time 

loosened.    Our  neighbour   is  very  poorly 

and  low  from  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel ;  I  feel 
interested  for  him.  Poor  man  !  his  late  comfort- 
able prospects  are  turned  backward ;  low  and 

weak  as  he  is,  he  sent  for  to  write  his  will ; 

whether  he  will  be  able  to  direct  it,  is  a  doubt. 
The  good  rule  of  making  a  '  will'  and  settling  out- 
ward affairs  while  in  health,  is  not  generally 
enough  regarded. 

"  Thy  letter  received  this  morning,  gives  an 
account  of  the  illness  of  our  friend  Thomas  Kite, 
we  feel  much  interested  about  him,  I  want  thee  to 

write  soon  again.    Glad  to  hear  had  been 

down  to  inquire  for  him  ;  it  was  a  good  omen ;  so 
we  arc  watched  over,  cared  for  and  brought  along, 
by  our  great  Caretaker,  who  willeth  not  the  death 
of  any,  but  that  all  should  return,  repent  and  live. 
That  this  may  be  the  case  with  all  of  us  indivi- 
dually, who  are  in  arrears,  is  my  desire." 

"  31s^.-^As  regards  ,  there  was  not  a 

giving  up  in  early  life  in  honest  faithfulness,  and 
when  people  get  old,  they  learn  slowly;  now  as 
the  day  is  far  spent,  and  the  night  is  approaching, 
there  is  no  time  to  waste.  I  want  us,  each  one,  to 
try  to  hold  on,  to  look  straight  before  us,  with  the 
little  '  faith'  which  may,  in  groat  mercy,  be  vouch- 
safed, though  under  many  weaknesses. 

"  Dear  Thomas  Kite's  escape  from  us  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  of  those  dispensations  of  inscrutible 
wisdom,  about  which  we  have  nothing  to  say ;  but 
the  lesson  it  teaches  we  must  remember,  '  Be  ye 
also  ready.' " 

"  Tkird  mo.  \  Qth. — I  would  refer  to  thy  account 

of  's  communication ;  glad  it  was  in  '  gospel 

authority;'  when  our  preaching' is  not  in  tliat^  and 
the  elders  and  others  who  sit  and  listen,  cannot 
discover  it,  we  are  in  a  lapsed  state  as  a  Society. 
I  sincerely  hope  we  may  be  preserved ;  some  will 
likely  fall  off,  but,  may  not  the  body.    I  do  feel 

strong  desires  for  's  preservation ;  I  want  her 

natural  feelings  may  not  rule  in  her,  but  her  bet- 
ter." 

"  We  have  nearly  gotten  through  with  the  pre- 
sent concerns  of  this  place  [West-Town,]  a  deeply 
interesting  '  concern.'  I  have  been  comforted  in 
finding  a  united  labour  for  the  right  order  and  dis- 
cipline of  this  large  family  through  vigilance  in 
those  immediately  interested.  I  have  as  to  health 
and  strength  fared  better  than  I  had  anticipated  ; 
the  Friends  seem  to  know  my  frailty,  and  have 


been  as  sisters  and  daughters  caring  for  me  at 
every  turn ;  so  that  I  have  need  to  mind  I  am  net 
'  spoiled.' 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  breakfasted, 
and  at  the  close,  a  few  verses  were  read  (as  usual) 

by  ,  at  the  head  of  a  long  table  of  solid 

Friends,  (among  whom  I  feel  unworthy  to  be,)  but 
as  this  privilege  has  been  given,  not  sought  myself, 
I  accept  it  gratefully.    To  return  to  the  reading, 

it  has  seemed  so  good  each  time.  is  a 

spiritual-minded  man,  one  who  strives  t©  live  near 
the  root  of  life  in  himself,  so  that  his  movements 
are  not  superficial." 

^'Fourth  monthj  1845.— Thou  has  been  so  much 

on  my  mind,  dear  ,  latterly  that  I  have  thought 

it  might  be  allowable  to  write  unto  thee.  The 
nearness  of  feeling  remains,  which  thy  visit  left 
with  me ;  though  poor  as  any  one  can  be,  yet  I 
did  feel  such  cordial  unity,  and  as  time  rolls  on, 
and  provings  close  are  at  hand,  we  naturally  re- 
member each  other.  I  am  concerned  that  thou 
and  I  should  never  forget  the  early  impressions  of 
good ;  how  clear  did  we  see  the  things  we  ought  to 
do,  the  path  was  plain,  and  our  convictions  strong, 
great  simplicity  in  all  respects  was  laid  on  us ; 
now,  never,  never  let  us  forget  this  ;  for  we  have 
need  to  fear,  the  way  the  current  is  rolling,  [lest] 
we  entirely  lose  or  forget  the  dew  of  our  youth. 
There  is  something  getting  in,  and  in  places  [has] 
got  into  our  Society,  a  good  deal  harder  to  detect 
and  to  see  by  careless  observers,  than  the  spirit 
which  eighteen  years  ago  rent  us  ;  it  is  a  nice, 
easy  spirit,  very  accommodating,  full  of  profession 
of  love,  has  found  an  easier  way  for  enquirers  after 
truth ;  in  short,  as  I  heard  a  dear,  aged  father  in 
the  Truth  express,  '  It  is  a  religion  without  the 
cross.'  Thou  knowest  it,  hast  seen  plenty  of  it, 
doubtless,  to  understand  me  well ;  now  let  us  mind 
and  be  watching  ;  sure  I  am,  if  I  fall,  this  will 
witness  against  me." 

Yearly  Meeting  account  of  1845 — "22nd  of 
the  month,  and  3d  of  the  week. — Went  through 
at  this  sitting  with  the  reading  and  consideration 
of  the  answers  to  the  queries.  There  was  not  as 
many  remarks  on  the  deficiencies  as  at  some  Yearly 
Meetings ;  yet  there  were  lively  and  feeling  re- 
marks from  several  Friends.  The  neglect  of  reli- 
gious meetings ;  the  sensible  want  of  true  unity ; 
the  placing  of  children  out  of  society,  and  of 
young  women  placing  themselves  in  stores  and 
other  situations,  exposed  to  temptations  which  they 
were  not  able  to  bear;  to  evade  and  depart  from 
our  testimonies  in  dress  and  address.  This,  dear 
J.  C.  opened  in  a  sensible,  feeling  manner ;  saying 
if  such,  who  are  obliged  to  seek  a  livelihood,  would 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  careful  Friends 
either  as  instructors  to  the  children,  or  assistants 
in  family  matters,  they  would  not  only  be  ten- 
derly cared  for,  but  be  brought  on  their  way  in  a 
religious  sense.  Many  in  her  country  were  now 
heads  of  families,  and  as  princesses  in  our  Society, 
who  had  filled  such  situations  in  early  life.  This 
exercise  obtained  a  feeling  in  the  meeting,  which 
I  hope  may  not  be  lost.  In  regard  to  living  within 
the  bounds  of  our  circumstances  ;  there  was  a  good 
sound  remark  made  by  one  Friend,  '  that  by  not 
limiting  our  wants  to  needful  things,  our  husbands 
and  brothers  had  to  keep  trudging  at  the  labouring 
oar  to  support  us.' 

"A  lively  communication  from  ,  at  the  close 

of  last  evening's  sitting,  addressed  to  some  who  had 
ventured,  though  fearfully,  to  attend  this  large 
Yearly  Meeting ;  hidden  ones,  she  encouraged 
them,  reminding  them  of  the  poor  widow  whom 
the  prophet  commanded  to  borrow  of  her  neigh- 
bours, vessels,  empty  vessels,  and  they  were  filled ' 
it  was  like  a  little  refreshing  shower.''  , 
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The  Works  on  the  Snez  Canal. 

This  undertaking  really  is  progressing,  if  we  are 
to  credit  the  statement  of  a  correspondent  of  the 
Courrier  des  Etats  Unis,  which,  as  it  contains 
Bome  interesting  particulars,  we  translate  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  feel  interested  in  the  extension 
of  the  French  empire  in  the  East. 

"  If  we  were  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the 
works  completed  up  to  the  present  moment,  from 
the  extent  of  ground  on  which  the  head  of  the 
canal  has  been  dug,  we  should  be  very  far  from 
forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  operations  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  undertaking.  It  is  not  much,  in- 
deed, to  dig  a  canal.  The  difficulty  is  to  combine 
the  means  lor  excavating  it  so  as  to  remain  within 
the  estimates.  These  means  once  found,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  construct  the  materiel  to  transport  it  to 
the  spot,  to  set  up  the  machinery,  and  to  prepare 
beforehand  for  the  subsistence  of  numerous  work- 
men. This  is  what  the  directors  in  Paris  have 
been  occupied  with,  while  in  Egypt  they  have  been 
completing  the  preparatory  works  described  in  M. 
Lessep's  general  report  to  the  shareholders.  These 
preliminary  works  comprise,  principally,  a  wooden 
jetty  for  the  unloading  of  ships  ;  a  light-house, 
work-shops,  dwellings  for  the  workmen,  the  com- 
pany's servants  and  the  engineers,  digging  wells 
for  giving  pure  water  to  the  cattle,  and  for  water- 
ing the  ground  ;  the  laying  down  of  rails  and  the 
construction  of  steam-cranes  and  other  engines. 

"  A  quarry  of  stones  has  been  tried  at  Gebel 
Geneffe,  but  as  the  results  of  this  trial  are  to  be 
reserved  chiefly  for  ulterior  works,  another  quarry, 
situated  at  Mex,  to  the  west  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea,  which  ofi'ers  a  ready  mode  of 
transport,  has  been  opened  with  the  authority  of 
the  Viceroy.  Useful  galleries  have  been  dug;  rails 
carry  the  stones  from  the  foot  of  the  road  to  the 
jetties  constructed  near  the  sea,  forming  a  provi- 
sional port,  where  six  ships  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany, receive  by  turns  the  products  of  the  excava- 
tion. There  are  not  less  than  five  hundred  thou- 
sand cubic  metres  of  stone  to  be  extracted  from  the 
quarries  of  Mex.  The  excavation  will  be  conducted 
on  a  large  scale  as  soon  as  the  materiel,  now  on  its 
way  out,  shall  arrive.  This  materiel  is  composed 
of  steam-cranes  for  lifting  the  stones  from  the 
quarry  into  the  wagons,  of  other  steam-cranes  for 
loading  the  ships,  of  eighty  wagons  and  two  hun- 
dred tons  of  rails.  A  veritable  flotilla  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  transport  of  stones  to  Port  Said,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  canal,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
this  flotilla  will  carry  not  less  than  a  million  of  tons 
in  the  space  of  fifteen  months.  The  expenses  of 
excavation  and  of  transport  are  estimated  at  eight 
francs  and  a  half  per  cubic  metre ;  and,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  international  commission, 
these  expenses  had  been  estimated  at  fourteen 
francs  the  cubic  metre.  The  excavation  of  the 
quarries  of  Mex  will  therefore  save  five  and  a  half 
francs  per  metre. 

"At  Port  Said,  at  the  entrance  to  the  canal  on 
the  Mediterranean  side,  twelve  sand-shovels  have 
been  mounted  ;  others  arc  on  their  voyage  out.  In 
order  to  estimate  the  services  expected  of  these 
machines,  the  nature  of  the  ground  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  In  disembarking  on  the 
isthmus,  on  the  Mediterranean  side,  there  is  a 
tongue  of  sand  which  is  very  narrow,  and  beyond 
which  extends  the  Lake  Mcnzaleh.  This  lake  is 
filled  partly  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  which  pass 
over  the  touguo  of  sand,  and  partly  by  those  of 
the  Nile,  at  the  time  of  the  overflowing  of  that 
river.  The  water  is  very  low  at  the  ebb  ;  and  as 
it  is  exposed  to  the  evaporation  caused  by  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun,  it  is  saturated  with  salt.  It 
'^ccomes  sweeter,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  over- 


flow, or  neap  tide.  During  the  heats  of  summer, 
it  was  scarcely  practicable  to  use  these  sand-shovels 
in  this  great  marsh,  transformed  as  it  was  into  a 
sort  of  salt-pit.  The  cauldrons  would  have  been 
burnt,  and  rendered  useless.  Any  how,  the  loss  of 
the  ship  Jason,  which  was  transporting  a  portion 
of  the  motors,  would  necessarily  have  retarded  the 
employment  of  the  dredging-boats.  Two  have 
been  tried,  with  small  results.  The  time  has  not 
been  lost,  however;  for,  instead  of  concentrating 
all  the  efi"orts  of  the  workmen  on  the  complete 
equipment  of  three  or  four  of  these  apparatus, 
they  have  been  employed  in  riveting  the  twelve 
shells  which  are  now  ready  to  receive  the  new 
motors. 

"At  present  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  has 
commenced  ;  the  lake  is  flUing  with  sweet  water. 
The  twelve  dredging-machines  (or  sand-shovels) 
may  now  act  without  danger  of  too  strong  salt  in- 
crustations at  the  moment  the  most  propitious  for 
employing  them.  Beyond  Lake  Menzaleh  rises  a 
kind  of  threshold  or  little  mound,  about  four  leagues 
in  length,  which  must  be  removed.  It  is  a  very 
delicate  operation ;  not  that  it  presents  any  diffi- 
culty, but  because  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  it 
economically.  This  problem  has  been  resolved  by 
the  chief  contractor,  M.  Harden,  in  the  following 
manner : — The  height  of  the  ground  to  be  removed 
in  order  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  which 
has  been  provisionally  dug  at  two  metres  and  a 
half,  is  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  metres. 
Four  different  apparatus  have  been  adopted  to  effect 
this.  Simple  as  they  are,  they  have,  nevertheless, 
required  very  serious  study.  The  first  four  metres 
from  the  surface  will  be  excavated  by  an  ingenious 
and,  we  believe,  new  machine.  It  consists  of  a 
sort  of  cross,  of  which  the  two  arms  form  a  see- 
saw ;  one  of  these  arms  descends  to  the  ground 
and  hooks  on  to  a  wheel-barrow  which  the  work- 
men fill  with  earth.  The  arm  rises,  and  the  wheel- 
barrow thus  raised  runs  upon  an  iron  cord  which 
carries  it  to  a  considerable  distance,  where  it  is 
emptied.  It  then  returns  by  means  of  the  same 
movement  of  the  see-saw  to  the  point  whence  it 
started,  and  is  again  filled  and  goes  through  the 
same  process.  The  use  of  this  machine  will  enable 
the  workmen  to  remove  the  earth  with  as  much 
promptitude  as  economy,  to  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  metres  from  the  banks  of  the  canal. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  these  apparatus 
will  soon  be  in  full  play. 

"  The  next  five  metres  will  be  dug  by  means  of 
an  apparatus,  which  appears  quite  primitive,  but 
which  has  not  the  less  been  used  with  advantage 
in  the  works  of  Paris.  It  consists  of  a  beam  fixed 
upright  in  the  earth,  and  surmounted  by  a  pulley. 
On  this  pulley  turns  a  rope,  at  each  of  the  ends  of 
which  a  man  and  a  wheelbarrow  are  made  fast 
One  of  these  wheel-barrows  is  filled  at  the  foot  of 
the  cutting,  while  the  other  is  emptied  at  the  sum- 
mit. The  movement  of  the  full  barrow  which 
ascends,  is  facilitated  by  the  traction  of  the  bar- 
row which  descends — a  traction  which  is  the  less 
difficult,  as  it  operates  naturally  by  the  downward 
motion. 

"  The  next  six  feet  which  follow,  and  make  in 
all  fifteen  feet  in  depth  of  open  cutting  in  the  whole 
of  the  extent  to  be  cut,  will  be  executed  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  mechanism  composed  of  several  end- 
less linen  straps,  superposed  so  as  to  carry  the 
earth  to  the  height  of  the  brink  of  the  cutting. 
These  endless  straps  are  a  series  of  gotkts  mctal- 
liqiies,  (metallic  cups,)  into  which  the  earth  is 
thrown,  and  which,  turning  upon  themselves  by  the 
movement  given  to  them,  somewhat  like  the  leatiicr 
straps  of  steam-engines,  carry  the  stufi'  where  it  is 
intended  to  be  thrown.    The  workmen  at  the  bot- 


tom of  the  cutting  will  only  have  to  cast  the  ex- 
cavated earth  upon  the  endless  cloth,  for  it  to  be 
carried  and  discharged  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  slope,  where  the  wagons  will  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive it  and  carry  it  further.  Thus  the  cutting  of 
the  soil  will  be  carried  to  a  depth  sufficiently  great, 
so  that  the  dredging-shovels,  in  their  turn,  may 
finish  the  piercing,  and  open  the  canal  to  the  lake 
Timsah.  This  lake  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
isthmus,  beyond  the  mound  of  El  Guirs. 

"  This  is  not  all.  In  a  country  like  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  whose  ancient  fertility  has  disappeared  in 
consequence  of  revolutions  and  wars  which  go 
back  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  have  deprived 
the  country  of  its  natural  or  artificial  means  of 
watering,  it  was  indispensable  to  provide  before- 
hand for  the  alimentation  of  the  numerous  work- 
men engaged  on  the  works  we  have  just  described. 
For  this  purpose  the  directors  have  been  obliged  to 
provide  ovens,  biscuit-making  machines,  mills  and 
bolting-rooms,  with  a  considerable  supply  of  wheat, 
bran,  etc.  It  has  also  been  necessary  to  set  up 
apparatus  for  forcing  the  sweet  water  up  to  the 
surface.  This  water  had  to  be  procured  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  use  has  been  made  of  a  lake  which  is 
fed  by  the  Nile,  and  is  situated  at  the  height  of 
Lake  Timsah,  near  the  middle  of  the  isthmus. 
This  lake  is  called  Lake  Maxamah.  An  appara- 
tus for  drawing  the  water  has  been  tried,  and  by 
means  of  this  it  is  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  ex- 
cavations by  pipes  placed  in  a  trench,  either  open 
or  covered.  The  preparations  completed,  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Lake 
Timsah  is  merely  an  afi"air  of  a  few  months,  and 
the  contractor  is  satisfied  that  he  will  accomplish 
this  portion  of  it  by  May  of  next  year. 

"  The  workmen  will  be  taken  from  the  native 
population.  Three  hundred  Arabs  are  now  em- 
ployed in  the  quarries  of  Mex  and  in  the  timber 
yards  at  Port  Said.  Not  only  have  they  been 
found  useful  in  digging,  but  in  superior  kinds  of 
work,  such  as  mounting  the  sand-shovels.  Emu- 
lation is  promoted  among  them  by  the  distribution 
of  cards  of  different  colours,  which  mark  the  de- 
gree of  their  aptitude  and  zeal,  and  entitle  them  to 
an  increase  of  wages.  Each  one  strives  to  obtain 
the  best  card,  and  the  humiliation  they  feel  when 
they  have  to  descend  to  an  inferior  card,  encourages 
them  to  the  most  determined  and  sustained  efforts. 
It  is  useless  to  say  that  in  the  timber  yards,  pre- 
sided over  by  Europeans,  mostly  Frenchmen,  the 
workmen  are  exposed  to  bad  treatment.  It  is  quite 
the  reverse.  The  works  of  this  canal  will  greatly 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  take  part  in 
them.  Hence,  up  to  the  present  time,  engage- 
ments in  the  company's  service  are  very  popular  in 
Egypt.  Such  is  the  position  of  the  works  of  the 
Suez  canal.  The  constant  protection  of  the  Vice- 
roy, the  sympathy  of  the  continental  governments, 
and  the  inviolable  character  of  the  property  which 
European  capital  is  creating  on  the  isthmus,  more 
than  ever  assure  to  this  great  enterprise  steady 
progress  and  ultimate  success." 

Such,  we  may  add,  are  the  glowing  terms  iu 
which  our  French  friend  describes  the  undertak- 
ing. With  him  everything  is  coulcur  tie  rose.  We 
hope  his  sanguine  expectations  may  not  be  disap- 
pointed. As  for  the  very  ingenious  machines  which 
he  is  so  proud  of,  it  strikes  us  that  we  have  heard 
of  them  before,  but  not  being  a  professed  engineer, 
we  cannot  speak  positively  as  to  their  antiquity  or 
their  novelty.  Success  to  the  Suez  canal. — Late 
Faper. 

Humility  is  the  forerunner  of  advancement  and 
honour;  and  ambition  the  harbinger  of  destruc- 
tion and  ruin. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

If  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  101.) 
JOSHUA  BROWN. 

After  his  journey  into  Jersey,  Joshua  Brown 
■emained  for  several  years  at  home,  diligently  la- 
)ouring  for  the  support  of  his  family,  and  in  ful- 
illing  his  domestic  and  religious  duties  there.  On 
he  7th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1763,  he  lost  his 
J  )eloved  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  about  twenty- 
even  years  in  much  harmony.  They  had  had 
ileven  children,  eight  of  whom  survived  her. 

Having  felt  his  mind  drawn  in  gospel  love  to 
risit  Friends  throughout  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting, 
md  some  parts  of  Jersey,  and  having  the  unity  of 
bis  Monthly  Meeting  with  his  concern,  he  left  home 
First  mo.  29,  1765,  to  perform  the  service.  The 
first  day  he  rode  twelve  miles  to  David  Brown's, 
it  Nottingham,  and  the  next  thirty  miles  to  the 
louse  of  William  Trimble.  On  the  31st  he  was 
at  Darby  Monthly  Meeting,  wherein  he  was  led  to 
upplicate  the  Almighty  Father,  that  through  his 
power  he  would  enable  those  who  were  then  gath- 
ered before  him,  to  lean  on  Him  alone  for  help  and 
strength ;  and  that  he  would  furnish  them  such 
1- 1  [)£Ferings  as  would  be  acceptable  to  Him. 

Lodging  that  night  with  that  faithful  minister  of 
Christ,  WUliam  Home,  he  rode  the  next  morning, 
Second  mo.  1st,  into  Philadelphia,  where  his  home 
was  with  Joshua  Emlen.  He  attended  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  there  on  the 
2d  of  the  month,  the  Meetings  for  Worship  oa  the 
3d,  the  Meeting  for  Discipline  on  the  4th,  and 
kifterwards  the  meeting  appointed  for  negroes. 
[During  the  course  of  these  meetings  he  was  at 
times  strengthened  to  minister  the  gospel  of  life  to 
the  people.  On  the  7th  he  crossed  the  Delaware 
on  the  ice,  and  accompanied  by  his  host  Joshua 
Emlen,  rode  to  Haddonfield  to  their  week-day 
meeting.  Here  his  concern  led  him  closely  to  press 
those  gathered  to  beware  of  covering  themselves 
with  any  covering  which  was  not  of  the  Lord's 
Spirit.  He  likewise  exhorted  them  to  be  willing 
to  remain  in  the  furnace,  the  trials  and  proviags 
into  which  their  Holy  Leader  had  plunged  them, 
until  thoroughly  purified,  they  might  be  brought 
forth  vessels  to  His  honour,  on  which  He  might 
stamp  Holiness. 

Dining  with  Sarah  Hopkins,  he  rode  to  Joshua 
Roberts'"  where  he  lodged.  On  the  8th  he  had  a 
meeting  at  Chester,  wherein  he  was  measurably 
favoured.  That  night  he  lodged  at  the  house  of 
Edmund  HoUingshead,  where  he  rested  the  next 
day,  it  being  the  seventh  of  the  week.  Attending 
Evesham  Meeting  on  the  10th,  he  lodged  that  night 
with  Wiilfam  Foster,  and  on  the  11th,  was  at  a 
meeting  in  Mount  Holly.  Not  feeling  relieved 
thereby,  he  had  one  appointed  for  the  evening, 
which  was  held  in  silence.  On  the  12th  he  was 
at  Rancocas  Meeting,  wherein  he  had  service.  That 
afternoon,  in  company  with  Elizabeth  Smith,  he 
rode  into  Burlington,  where  he  lodged  at  the  house 
of  John  Smith.  On  the  13th,  with  John  Hoskins, 
he  rode  five  miles  into  the  country  to  a  school- 
house,  where  a  meeting  was  held  ;  and,  returning 
to  Burlington,  he  was,  on  the  14th,  at  a  meeting 
there.  In  this  meeting  he  was  engaged  to  press 
his  hearers  to  close  in  with  the  offers  of  salvation, 
whilst  the  day  of  visitation  was  extended  to  them. 
Crossing  the  Delaware  again  on  the  ice  to  Bristol, 
he  had  a  meeting  there  on  the  15th.  It  was  a 
close,  exercising  season.  On  the  16th  he  rode  to 
the  house  of  his  friend  and  faithful  fellow-labourer 
in  the  goipel,  Joseph  White.  On  the  17th,  the 
first-day  of  the  week,  he  was  at  the  Falls  Meet- 


In  this  meeting  he  pressed  the  necessity  of  a 
real  cleansing  from  sin  and  the  danger  of  trusting 
for  salvation  to  having  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
imputed  to  them,  if  they  were  not  purged  from  the 
impurity  of  sin.  That  night  he  lodged  at  the  house 
of  James  Moon,  and  on  the  18th,  was  at  Middle- 
town  Meeting,  in  which  he  was  constrained  to  ex- 
hort those  present  to  an  earnest  labour  that  they 
might  be  found  worthy  of  attaining  that  rest,  which 
is  the  privilege  of  the  children  of  God.  Lodging 
with  Samuel  Keery,  he,  on  the  19th,  rode  to  a 
meeting  at  Makefield,  wherein  he  was  concerned 
to  be  an  example  of  silence,  yet,  before  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  found  a  necessity  of  praying  for 
himself  and  those  assembled  with  him.  Ijodging 
that  night  at  Bernard  Taylor's,  he  the  next  day 
was  at  a  meeting  at  Wrightstown.  In  this  meet- 
ing, after  showing  that  we  were  by  nature  children 
of  wrath,  he  urged  the  necessity  of  witnessing  a 
change  of  heart,  through  the  powerful  working  of 
the  gift  and  grace  of  God,  mercifully  afforded  unto 
all  men.  Going  that  night  to  Samuel  Wilson's, 
he  the  next  day  had  a  meeting  at  Plumsted.  Here- 
in he  set  forth  the  goodness  of  God  in  creating 
man  in  a  state  of  innocence,  the  sorrowful  fall  of 
man,  and  the  continuation  of  God's  favour  to  him 
in  opening  for  him  a  way  of  redemption  through 
Jesus  Christ.  That  night  he  lodged  with  his  aged 
friend,  Hugh  Ely.  The  next  day,  the  22d,  at  a 
meeting  at  Buckingham,  he  was  led  to  show  the 
necessity  of  following  the  Lord  in  all  his  requirings, 
however  foolish  to  man's  wisdom  they  might  ap- 
pear. Lodging  with  Samuel  Keery,  he  the  next 
morning  rode  to  Bristol,  and  crossing  over  the 
Delaware,  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Min 
isters  and  Elders,  held  at  Burlington.  In  this 
meeting  he  recommended  true  inward  labour  after 
a  quiet,  watchful  state  of  mind,  in  which  they 
might  receive  ability  to  judge  themselves,  and  also 
a  capacity  to  administer  help  to  others.  After  at- 
tending the  several  sittings  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, on  the  25th  he  crossed  the  Delaware  river 
once  more,  and  rode  to  the  house  of  Samuel  Keery 
On  the  26th  he  was  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,  held  at  Wrightstown.  Here 
the  favour  of  experiencing  a  being  engrafted  into 
the  true  and  living  Vine  was  commented  on,  and 
also  the  necessity  of  abiding  therein,  and  of  wit- 
nessing the  pruning  hand  of  the  great  Vine-dresser 
to  keep  down  all  the  puttings  forth  of  the  first 
nature.  At  the  close  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting, 
on  the  28th  he  rode  homeward,  and  lodged  at  the 
house  of  John  Lloyd.  On  the  29th,  passing 
through  Philadelphia,  he  rode  to  the  house  of 
William  Harvey,  on  the  Brandywine ;  and  on  the 
30th,  reached  his  own  residence.  He  says, 
"  Through  mercy  I  found  my  children  and  family 
well  in  health,  and  I  was  favoured  with  a  good 
degree  of  peace  of  mind,  and  thankfulness  of  heart 
to  the  great  Master,  who  had  preserved  in  health, 
and  measurably  favoured  with  his  presence,  ena- 
bling me  to  perform  this  visit." 

On  the  10th  day  of  the  Ninth  month,  1767, 
Joshua  Brown  was  married  to  Zillah  Maule,  widow 
of  Thomas  Maule,  of  Radnor,  and  daughter  of 
Daniel  Walker,  of  the  Great  Valley, 

CTo  be  continuedj 


Working  for  a  Penny  a  day. — When  in  our 
boyhood  we  read  in  the  Bible  about  the  men 
working  in  a  vineyard  for  a  penny  a  day,  we  re- 
member that  it  seemed  like  very  small  wages  in- 
deed. But  let  us  see  about  this.  In  those  days  a 
penny  was  about  as  large  as  fifteen  of  our  cents, 
and  as  money  was  some  ten  times  as  valuable  as 
now,  the  penny  a  day  was  as  good  as  150  of  our 
cents,  so  that  those  men  really  got  as  good  wages 
as  the  best  men  now  generally  have  in  harvest  time, 
that  is,  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  So  also  when 
that  good  Samaritan  gave  two  pence  to  the  land- 
lord to  take  care  of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves, 
you  see  it  was  equivalent  to  about  $3,  which  would 
probably  pay  for  his  board  two  weeks  in  a  coun- 
try tavern,  where  board  was  very  cheap.  This 
gift  of  the  Samaritan  was  in  addition  to  the  rai- 
ment, the  oil  and  wine,  and  to  the  promise  to  pay 
any  thing  more  that  the  landlord  might  expend. 
By  the  same  reckoning,  how  much  was  that  box 
of  "  very  costly"  ointment  worth,  which  Mary  used 
upon  the  Saviour  ?  When  the  disciples  asked  if 
they  should  buy  200  penny-worth  of  bread,  how 
many  loaves  were  they  calculating  for,  at  about  6 
cents  a  loaf — a  large  price  in  those  days?  Re- 
member to  reckon  money  worth  ten  times  as  much 
as  now,  and  to  call  a  penny-worth  15  cents. — 
Am.  Ag. 

Pride. — Survey  the  things  that  raise  your  pride; 
consider  how  vain  they  are.  Is  it  silver  and  gold  I 
The  dust  of  the  earth !  perishing  treasures !  poor 
comforters  in  an  hour  of  inward  distress,  of  sick- 
ness or  death !  Is  it  beauty,  and  youth,  and 
strength?  What  withering  flowers  are  all  those! 
what  gay  and  dying  vanities,  that  are  wasting 
hourly,  and  may  be  blasted  with  an  east  wind  I  Is 
it  honour  and  fame  among  men  ?  What  an  empty 
thing  is  the  breath  of  mortals!  how  subject  to 
change  !  How  unjust  and  feeble  a  foundation  !  Is 
it  high  birth  that  makes  you  proud  and  scornful  ? 
This  is  the  honour  of  your  ancestors  more  than 
your  own,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  raised  at  first 
upon  virtue  or  true  merit ;  then  it  is  a  worthless 
thing  indeed  !  Is  it  your  wisdom  and  knowledge 
that  puffs  you  up  with  conceit?  It  is  a  sign  you 
lack  one  large  branch  of  it ;  that  is,  the  knowledge 
of  yourself,  for  that  would  make  you  humble. — 
Watts. 


is  related  of 
industry,  and 


Laboriously  Doing  Nothing. — It 
Hugo  Grotius,  a  man  of  great  genius, 
learning,  who  engaged  strenuously,  in  the  contro- 
versies of  his  time,  respecting  religious  opinions ; 
by  which  he  was  brought  into  great  trouble  and 
perplexity ;  that  he  replied  to  one  who  admired  his 
great  industry,  to  this  effect:  "Ah!  1  have  con- 
sumed much  of  my  life,  in  laboriously  doing  no- 
thing." 


How  the  London  Times  is  "printed. — They  use 
nine  tons  of  paper  a  day — enough  to  reach  to  Dover, 
eighty-three  miles.  The  water  to  wet  the  paper 
is  raised  by  an  engine,  and  going  through  a  perfo- 
rated zinc  cylinder,  falls  on  an  endless  blanket, 
and  wets  twenty-four  sheets  at  a  time.  They  use 
twenty-seven  kegs,  or  two  tons  of  ink,  a  week. 
Moulds  for  electrotyping  are  made  of  papier-mache, 
from  which  lead  impressions  are  taken,  and  ready 
for  use  in  a  half  an  hour — can  take  six  plates  from 
a  mould  :  the  manner  of  doiug  it  without  burning 
the  mould  is  a  secret  ;  save  six  hours  by  electro- 
typing.  Have  an  eight-cylinder  Applegath  press, 
that  takes  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  impressions, 
and  a  Hoe's  ten  cylinder,  that  turns  out  sixteen 
thousand  four  hundred  in  nine  hours,  working  six 
men.  The  latter  press,  moving  horizontally,  is  not 
near  as  complicated  as  the  former.  They  prefer  Ap- 
plegath's,  as  it  does  its  business  more  neatly.  Em- 
ploy 360  men  and  issue  55,000  copies  ;  have  a 
man  who  counts  300  a  minute,  and  they  are  all 
delivered  five  minutes  after  the  stoppage  of  the 
press. 

Positiveness  is  a  certain  evidence  of  a  weak  judg- 
ment, and  obstinate  persons  usually  regard  neither 
truth  in  contradicting,  nor  benefit  in  disputing. 
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The  Lehigh  Valley. 
Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railroad,  from  Easton  to  Mauch  Chunk,  has 
been  opened  to  passenger  travel  as  well  as  to  coal 
tonnage,  thus  aifording  favourable  opportunity  to 
outsiders  to  witness  the  richest  and  most  inviting 
valley  in  the  world.    This  road,  for  its  entire 
length,  is  studded  with  furnaces,  forges,  and  iron- 
works, and  additions  are  steadily  made  to  their 
number.    A  night  ride  along  its  line  from  Easton 
up  is  greatly  enlivened  by  the  brilliant  lights  from 
the  tops  of  their  stacks.    The  Lehigh  valley  has 
become  the  centre  of  iron-making  in  the  United 
States.    There  are  now  in  full  operation  in  it 
twenty  or  more  iron  furnaces,  all  of  them  fully  em- 
ployed, and  several  more  preparing  to  go  into 
blast.    There  are,  here  and  there,  works  in  other 
sections  of  the  Union,  but  in  no  other  quarter  have 
they  been  put  in  operation  so  rapidly  as  here,  and 
at  no  other  place  is  iron  of  better  or  equal  quality 
made  for  the  price.    The  several  ingredients  are 
at  easy  command  and  in  great  abundance.  The 
various  ores,  the  coal,  and  the  lime,  are  all  favour- 
ably located,  and  point  to  the  Lehigh  valley  as  a 
location  by  nature  especially  designed  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  this  great  staple.    The  facilities  of 
outlet,  to  all  the  great  markets  of  the  country,  is 
equally  favourable,  and  between  the  produce  of 
iron  and  coal,  promise  to  the  carrying  companies 
of  the  region  a  growing  and  most  lucrative  busi- 
ness.   The  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  the  Beaver 
Meadow  railroad,  the  Hazleton,  and  the  Lehigh 
canal,  all,  in  some  measure,  competing  works  for 
the  same  trade,  are  severally  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  business  that  puts  their  securities  among  the  most 
favoured  on  the  market.    What  this  business  and 
(he  resulting  profits  may  be  in  the  course  of  the 
next  ten  years,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 
While  old  coal  mines  are  industriously  worked, 
new  ones  are  continually  coming  into  use,  and  with 
an  increase  of  product  of  a  million  a  year,  outlets 
for  tonnage  will  hardly  keep  up  with  the  demand 
for  them.    Gradually  but  rapidly  coal  has,  for  the 
last  generation,  been  establishing  itself  as  the  uni- 
versal motor  of  the  social  mechanism.  As  has  been 
truly  said,  "  it  warms  and  lights  our  houses,  cooks 
our  food,  spins,  weaves,  dyes  and  washes  our  clothes, 
illuminates  our  streets,  bears  our  letters  and  our- 
selves swiftly  over  land  and  sea,  makes  our  paper, 
prints  our  books  and  journals — in  a  word,  what 
does  it  not  do  for  us  ?    What  movement,  in  the  vast 
and  complicated  machinery  of  modern  society  is 
not  dependent  on  coal  ?    Should  this  motive  force 
be  now,  or  at  any  future  time,  withdrawn,  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  world  ?  Locomotion  and 
the  transmission  of  letters  would  instantly  return  to 
the  rates  of  fifty  years  ago.    Our  ocean  and  river 
steamers  would  speedily  be  rotting  at  our  wharves, 
and  our  rail  cars  stand  motionless  and  useless  on 
their  tracks,  for  all  the  accessible  forests  would 
speedily  disappear  under  the  immense  demand. 
New  Orleans  would  again  be  a  fortnight  from  New 
York  ;  England  a  month  from  America,  and  Cali- 
fornia be  almost  lost  sight  of.    Here  and  there  the 
dim  light  of  an  oil-fed  lamp  would  twinkle  through 
the  streets  as  of  old,  instead  of  the  brilliant  and 
abundant  light  afforded  by  gas.    Books  and  news- 
papers would  forthwith  rise  to  a  cost  entirely  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  million.    Even  that  primary 
clement  of  home  comfort,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  culti- 
vated and  pleasurable  existence — warmth — would 
be  wholly  unattainable  by  the  mass  of  mankind, 
and  ere  long  be  beyond  the  reach  of  all."  And  what 
would  become  of  the  rapid  and  cheap  multiplica- 
tion of  books  which  are  wholly  dependent  on  eoal- 
fod  steam,  if  coal  were  withdrawn '!    Every  inte- 
rest of  society  and  humanity  would  undergo  a 


disastrous  revolution.  The  lack  of  coal  would  ope- 
rate like  a  paralysis  on  all  human  energy.  Its 
production  and  cheap  access  to  market  are,  there- 
fore, matters  of  the  first  importance,  and  should 
enlist  the  liveliest  interest  and  support  in  its  behalf. 

The  Rock  a  Safe  Abiding  Place.- — The  Lord 
Almighty  is  drawing  near  to  judgment,  and  will 
judge  in  righteousness,  according  to  the  root  in 
which  every  one  grows,  and  the  fruit  they  bring 
forth.  All  the  worshippers  in  the  outward  court 
will  be  trodden  down  under  his  judgments,  and 
made  desolate.  Therefore,  in  his  name  that  lives 
for  ever,  I  say  unto  you  everywhere,  be  inward, 
haste  inward  into  the  Divine  nature,  in  which  alone 
will  be  a  safe  abiding  place,  in  the  dreadful  day 
that  comes  on  apace.  In  his  name  I  warn  all  who 
have  gone  from  the  obedience  to  the  daily  cross  of 
Christ  Jesus,  and  abide  not  in  the  holy  watch,  and 
thereby  have  got  into  a  false  liberty,  in  their  ways, 
words,  conversations,  meats,  drink  and  apparel,  to 
return  speedily,  under  the  operation  of  the  spiritual, 
circumcising  knife,  that  all  which  ofl'ends  the  Lord, 
and  grieves  his  good  Spirit  given  to  profit  withal, 
may  be  effectually  removed,  and  you  brought  into 
your  first  fear,  awe,  and  holy  watchfulness  in  the 
light  of  the  Lamb.  So  will  the  Lord  be  with  you 
in  the  day  of  the  dreadful  overthrow,  when  both 
the  sandy  foundations,  and  the  buildings  thereon, 
will  fall  together.  Therefore,  in  the  name  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  in  the  sense  of  the  majesty  of 
his  glorious  presence,  I  cry  to  you,  To  the  rock. 
To  the  rock,  To  the  rock,  so  will  the  Lord  favour 
you,  and  compass  you,  and  make  you  sing  of  his 
praise  ;  here  is  safety,  food  and  water,  heavenly 
and  never-failing. — diaries  Marsliall. 


Waterloo  the  Day  after  the  Battle. — On  a  sur- 
face of  two  square  miles,  it  was  ascertained  that 
fifty  thousand  men  and  horses  were  lying  !  The 
luxurious  crop  of  ripe  grain  which  had  covered  the 
field  of  battle,  was  reduced  to  litter,  and  beaten 
into  the  earth;  and  the  surface  trodden  down  by  the 
cavalry,  and  furrowed  deeply  by  the  cannon  wheels, 
strewed  with  many  a  relic  of  the  fight.  Helmets 
and  cuirasses,  shattered  fire-arms  and  broken 
swords ;  all  the  variety  of  military  ornaments, 
lancer  caps  and  Highland  bonnets ;  uniforms  of 
evei-y  colour,  plume  and  pennon ;  musical  instru- 
ments, the  apparatus  of  artillery,  drums,  and 
bugles  ;  but  why  dwell  on  the  harrowing  picture  of 
a  foughten  field  ? — each  and  every  ruinous  display 
bore  mute  testimony  to  the  misery  of  such  a  battle. 
*  *  Could  the  melancholy  appearance  of  this 
scene  of  death  be  heightened,  it  would  be  by  witness- 
ing the  researches  of  the  living,  amid  its  desolation, 
for  the  objects  of  their  love.  Mothers,  and  wives, 
and  children,  for  days  were  occupied  in  that  mourn- 
ful duty  ;  and  the  confusion  of  the  corpses  —  friend 
and  foe  intermingled  as  they  were — often  rendered 
the  attempt  at  recognizing  individuals  difficult,  and 
in  some  cases  impossible.  *  *  In  many  places 
the  dead  lay  four  deep  upon  each  other,  marking 
the  spot  some  British  square  had  occupied,  exposed 
for  hours  to  the  murderous  fire  of  a  French  bat- 
tery. Outside,  lancer  and  cuirassier  were  scat- 
tered thickly  on  the  earth.  Madly  attempting  to 
force  the  serried  bayonets  of  the  IJritish,  they  had 
fallen  in  the  bootless  essay  by  the  musketry  of  the 
inner  files.  Farther  on,  you  trace  the  spot  where  the 
cavalry  of  France  and  England  had  encountered  ; 
chasseur  and  hussar  were  intermingled  ;  and  the 
heavy  Norman  horses  of  the  Imperial  Guard  were 
interspersed  with  the  gray  chargers  which  had  car- 
ried Albion's  chivalry.  Here  the  Highlander  and 
traileur  lay,  side  by  side,  together;  and  the  heavy 
dragoon,  with  green  Erin's  badge  upon  his  helmet 


was  grappling  in  death  with  the  polish  lancer.  * 
*  On  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  where  the  ground 
was  cumbered  with  dead,  and  trodden  fetlock-decf 
in  mud  and  gore  by  the  frequent  rush  of  rival 
cavalry,  the  thick-stewn  corpses  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  pointed  out  the  spot  where  Napoleon  had 
been  defeated.  Here,  in  column,  that  favored  corps, 
on  whom  his  last  chances  rested,  had  been  an 
nihilated  ;  and  the  advance  and  repulse  of  the 
Guard  was  traceable  by  a  mass  of  fallen  Frenchmen 
In  the  hollow  below,  the  last  struggle  of  France, 
had  been  vainly  made  ;  for  there  the  Old  Guar 
attempted  to  meet  the  British,  and  afford  time  to 
their  disorganized  companions  to  rally. 

A  New  Race  of  Men  in  South  America, 
Professor  Newberry,  in  his  paper,  read  before 
the  American  Scientific  Association  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  geo- 
graphical features  of  the  great  plateaux  sweeping 
east  and  west  from  the  Bocky  Mountains,  illustrated 
by  coloured  drawings.  His  well-browned,  fiercely 
bearded  face,  gave  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the 
sun  and  the  winds  on  the  vast  treeless  plains  that 
skirt  the  Colorado.  He  incidentally  gave  a  most 
interesting  description  of  that  strange  people,  the 
Moqui,  whose  cities  we  have  seen  in  New  Mexico, 
and  but  a  small  remnant  of  whom  now  exist.  They 
belong  to  a  hitherto  unknown  race.  Professor 
Newberry  thinks  they  may  be  the  remains  of  the 
Aztecs,  who  ruled  that  region  on  its  discovery  by 
the  Spaniards.  From  the  characteristics,  however, 
of  the  melancholy  remnant  who  now  exist,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
Toltecs,  who  were  displaced  by  the  Aztecs. 

Prof.  Newberry  describes  them  as  a  race  ap 
parently  entirely  distinct  from  any  other  Indians 
on  this  continent.  They  are  smaller,  have  a  dis- 
tinct conformation  of  the  skull  and  face,  and  are 
peaceful  agriculturists.  They  weave  cloth'  work 
with  implements  of  stone,  and  build  towns  of  stone, 
and  mortar,  on  the  mountain  table-lands  which 
rise  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  feet  above  the 
lowland  plateaux.  They  build  walls  round  their 
towns,  and  their  only  means  of  ingress  and  egress 
is  by  ladders,  which  they  draw  after  them  when 
they  enter  the  town.  There  are  seven  of  these  small 
towns  still  inhabited  by  this  fast-fading  race.  But 
their  ruins  extend  over  the  whole  valley  of  the  San 
Juan — apparently  ruins  of  a  race  once  numbering 
millions  of  men  and  many  of  them  (the  towns) 
five  hundred  or  one  thousand  years  old. 

Many  of  the  truly  pious  have  been  called  to  finish 
their  course  without  those  vivid  and  transporting 
joys  which  others  have  experienced.  It  frequently, 
and  perhaps  generally  happens,  that  the  diseases 
which  terminate  in  dissolution,  so  affect  the  frame, 
as  by  a  certain  law  of  nature,  to  disturb  or  impede 
the  regular  movements  of  the  mind.  We  have  no 
right  in  such  cases  to  expect  miracles.  When  the 
Christian,  who.-;e  strength  is  exhausted,  whose 
nerves  are  shattered,  and  whose  whole  frame  is 
worn  down  with  sharp  pain,  or  long  protracted 
sickness,  finds  himself  unable  to  meditate  or  pray 
with  that  fixedness  or  fervour  of  soul,  Avhich  he 
has  often  experienced  heretofore ;  his  hope  may 
still  be  firm  and  steadfast,  while  with  broken,  fal- 
tering accents,  he  appropriates  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist — "  My  heart  and  my  flesh  faileth  ;  but 
God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion 
forever." 

Pleasure  is  a  rose,  near  which  there  ever  grows 
a  thorn  of  evil.  It  is  wisdom's  work  so  carefully 
to  cull  the  rose,  as  to  avoid  the  thorn,  and  let  the 
perfumes  exhale  to  heaven  in  grateful  adoration  to 
Him,  who  gave  the  rose  to  bloom. 
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uj  Friends,  I  waru  you,  in  the  presence  of  the  living 
m  od,  not  to  speak  of  the  things  of  God  out  of  the 
rj  :ar  of  God,  at  random,  in  a  presumptuous  mind, 
ij  'roud  boasters  are  excluded  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
iji]  od,  and  with  the  light  of  Christ  condemned,  and 
pj  ley  are  judged  by  the  life  that  gave  forth  the 
ji  criptures.  Therefore,  to  you  this  is  the  word  of 
Idj  le  Lord,  "Wait  in  the  light  with  which  Christ  hath 
•5  nlightened  every  one  of  you ;  love  it,  and  ye 
ij'  oall  have  the  light  of  life ;  and  it  will  bring 
jI  iou  to  stand  in  the  counsel  of  God,  and  keep 
tj  ou  from  all  wicked  ways.  With  it  ye  will  see  all 
jie  enchanters,  false  prophets,  who  speak  a  divina- 
on  of  their  own  brain,  whose  minds  are  turned 

-  -om  the  light  of  Christ;  with  this  light  are  they 
ire  jndemned.  All  whose  minds  are  turned  from  it, 
rt,  nd  hate  it,  whose  deeds  are  evil,  are  condemned 
:0.  ith  this  light,  though  they  may  make  a  profes- 
n;  on  of  the  words,  which  proceeded  from  the  light, 
ed  'om  them  who  lived  and  walked  in  it.  They  that 
y.  irn  from  it,  and  hate  this  light,  making  a  profes- 
k  on  of  their  words  that  dwelt  in  it,  and  hate  them 
at  lat  walk  in  it  now.  Oh !  high  deceit,  all  such  are  to 
]i  e  condemned  with  the  light.  They  that  hate  the 
lie  ight,  and  deny  it,  though  they  may  profess  the 
:o,  .'ords  that  proceeded  from  the  light,  and  be  fall 
ty  f  them,  they  turn  no  people  from  their  wicked 
)r  rays,  for  in  the  counsel  of  God  they  stand  not. 

lie  Every  one  in  your  measures,  wait  and  walk  in 
)v  ae  life  which  gave  forth  the  Scriptures,  which  will 
r,  ipen  them  to  you ;  else  I  do  deny  you  all,  and  you 
ij  ire  to  be  turned  away  from,  as  having  the  form, 
le  ut  not  the  power.    Know  the  life  and  power  of 

rod  in  one  another ;  but  that  knowledge  in  the  form 
[I.  without  the  life  we  deny,  though  it  be  never  so 
5S  [nely  painted,  and  the  harlot  be  never  so  beautiful, 
i.  ihis  is  the  harlot  who  dresseth  herself  with  the 
■e  t'ords  that  proceeded  from  the  Light,  who  perse- 
i  iutcth  them  who  dwell  in  the  light;  with  the  words 
e  liat  proceeded  from  the  light  doth  she  clothe  her- 
i  elf,  and  is  harlotted  from  the  life;  and  all  that 
le  he  brings  forth,  is  contrary  to  the  light.  But  if 
ir  e  love  this  light,  and  your  minds  be  guided  by  it 
;i  0  see  the  face  of  Jesus,  and  Him  the  Head,  then 
D  nth  this  light  ye  will  see  the  mother  of  harlots, 
11  fhere  she  is  and  what  she  is  joined  to.  The  light 
it  i  that  by  which  ye  come  to  see ;  he  that  walketh 
rj  n  it,  stumbleth  not.  I  charge  you  every  one  in 
e  he  presence  of  the  living  God,  to  take  heed  to  the 
)  ight.    Loving  it,  it  is  your  teacher ;  hating  it,  it 

s  your  condemnation.    1653.  G.  F. 



n  Farmers' Tools  and  Tool  House. — Every  farmer 
;  ihould  have  a  good  supply  of  tools,  not  only  ploughs, 

■  larrows,  cultivators,  reapers  and  mowers,  with  the 
'  icythes,  forks,  rakes,  spades  and  shovels,  which  no 

•  Tood  farmer  can  do  without ;  but  the  smaller, 
'■  ;hough  no  less  useful  kinds,  that  are  so  handy 
'  vhen  the  larger  ones  get  broken  or  out  of  order, 

•  pr  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  nice  new 

-  ence  or  gate,  or  repair  the  thousand  and  one  things 

■  ;hat  need  fixing  up  about  the  premises.  If  the 
'  farmer  must  go  to  the  carpenter  or  blacksmith  for 
'  ;very  little  repair  that  is  needed,  he  will  lose  a 

-  ^reat  deal  of  time,  and  often  at  a  season  when  a 
'  lay's  work  is  worth  a  whole  week's  at  another  time. 

The  first  essentials  for  the  proper  keeping  of 

•  ools  is  a  good  tool  house,  with  a  door  and  good 
'  ock  and  key.  If  every  one  about  a  farm  works 
'  A-hen  he  chooses  with  edged  tools,  they  will  not 

onrr  have  an  edge.    It  is  better  to  let  one  man  do 

ilHhe  work  of  this  kind,  and  he  will  find  it  neces- 
\  iary  to  keep  all  the  tools  in  good  order ;  for  it  must 

je  recollected  that  dull  tools  will  never  do  good 
\  ffork,  neither  will  a  good  workman  use  such.  A 

;ool-house  enables  you  to  keep  everything  in  its 


proper  place,  where  you  can  find  it  at  once,  with- 
out asking  every  one  of  the  family,  "  Where's  that 
saw  ?"  or  "  Where's  that  hatchet  ?"  and  then  dis- 
covering that  it  must  be  sharpened  before  using. 
In  such  a  house — and  it  need  not  be  large — you 
can  put  up  a  carpenter's  bench,  with  screw.  The 
latter  will  cost  but  a  few  shillings.  Have  a  little 
rack  on  the  wall  behind  it,  in  which  to  put  your 
half  dozen  chisels  and  gouges,  screw-driver,  &c., 
and  above  it  hang  your  ripping,  cross-cut  and 
tenon-saws.  These,  with  a  set  of  planes,  braces 
and  bits,  whetstone,  square,  hammer  and  hatchet, 
will  do  well  for  a  beginning,  not,  however,  forget- 
ing  a  few  good  augers.  When  you  need  more  tools, 
buy  them  ;  but  with  those  named  you  can  repair 
almost  anything  of  wood.  A  vice  for  iron  work 
will  be  found  of  great  use,  and  may  be  put  up  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  having  a  good  three-inch 
plank  for  a  bench  top.  A  twenty-five  pound  vice 
will  do,  but  a  heavier  one  is  better.  With  it  you 
need  a  chipping-hamraer,  two  cold-chisels,  and  two 
or  three  bastard-cut  files,  the  largest  a  fourteen- 
inch  flat.  One  may  be  a  half-round  twelve-inch. 
The  "  iron"  tools  will  not  come  into  use  as  often  as 
the  others,  but  will  be  sometimes  found  very  neces- 
sary. 

Put  all  these  tools  in  the  best  order,  and  keep 
them  so.  Let  no  rust  disfigure  them.  Rust  is  best 
prevented  by  the  use  of  a  little  tallow  rubbed  over 
them  occasionally,  and  moisture  not  allowed  to  en- 
ter where  they  are.  Profit  by  these  suggestions, 
and  you  will  always  find  your  tools  most  valuable 
and  pleasant  friends,  provided  you  are  not  troubled 
with  borrowers. — Ohio  Farmer. 

Useful  Fff'ects  of  Light. — Sir  James  Wylie,  late 
physician  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  attentively 
studied  the  effects  of  light  as  a  curative  agent  in 
the  hospitals  of  St.  Petersburg  :  and  he  discovered 
that  the  number  of  patients  who  were  cured  in  rooms 
properly  lighted,  was  four  times  greater  than  that 
of  those  confined  in  dark  rooms.  This  led  to  a  com- 
plete reform  in  lighting  the  hospitals  of  Russia,  and 
with  the  most  beneficial  results.  In  all  cities  visited 
by  the  cholera,  it  was  universally  found  that  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  took  place  in  narrow 
streets,  and  on  the  sides  of  those  having  a  northern 
exposure,  where  the  salutary  beams  of  the  sun  were 
excluded.  The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  slopes 
of  mountains  are  better  developed  and  more  healthy 
than  those  who  live  on  the  northern  sides ;  while 
those  who  dwell  in  secluded  valleys  are  generally 
subject  to  peculiar  diseases  and  deformities  of  per- 
son. These  diiferent  results  are  due  to  the  agency 
of  light,  without  a  full  supply  of  which,  plants  and 
animals  maintain  but  a  sickly  and  feeble  existence. 
Eminent  physicians  have  observed  that  partially  de- 
formed children  have  been  restored  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  the  open  air.  As  scrofula  is  mo^t 
prevalent  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  this  is 
attributed  by  many  persons  to  their  living  in  dark 
and  confined  houses ;  such  diseases  being  most  com- 
mon among  those  residing  in  underground  tene- 
ments. 

The  health  statistics  of  all  civilized  countries  have 
improved  greatly  during  the  past  century.  This 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  due  to  the  superior  con- 
struction of  houses,  by  admitting  more  light  into 
them.  The  old-fashioned  dwellings  were  built  with 
narrow  dwarfish  windows;  and  as  glass,  until  with- 
in recent  years,  was  very  dear,  its  application  to 
windows  was  proportion^bly  limited.  Dwelling 
houses  of  the  present  day  are  generally  built  with 
windows  of  four  times  the  dimensions  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  olden  times ;  and  the  streets  of  our 
cities — upon  which  houses  depend  so  much  for  their 
'liglit — arc  made  much  wider  than  thoae  of  a  past 


age.  Light  is  now  more  valued,  for  its  influence 
is  better  understood  than  was  the  case  fifty  years 
ago  ;  and  the  most  gratifying  results  have  followed. 
But  we  are  not  at  the  end  of  city  improvements 
yet ;  as  it  is  felt,  in  almost  all  our  cities,  that  if 
the  streets  (even  the  broadest  of  them)  were  twice 
their  present  width,  a  general  benefit  would  be  the 
result. 


1718.  Advised  that  nothing  be  done  through 
strife  and  contention,  or  vain  glory,  murmuring  or 
disputing ;  but  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  love  and 
humility,  carry  yourselves  towards  one  another. 
And  ye  younger  brethren,  endeavour  to  know  your 
places,  as  living  members  of  one  body,  and  pre- 
serve a  due  regard  to  your  elders  in  Christ  Jesus. 


THIS 

FHII 

3ND. 

TWELFTH 

MONTH  8 

,  1860. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of 
the  Roman  Pontiif  at  the  present  juncture,  or  how 
long  and  how  far  he  is  likely  to  retain  possession 
of  his  temporal  kingdom  and  power.  From  the 
last  accounts,  it  would  appear  that  the  native  in- 
habitants of  the  provinces  which  have  heretofore 
been  subject  to  his  sovereign  authority,  have  mani- 
fested a  decided  inclination,  if  not  a  determination, 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Victor  Emmanuel, 
now  king  of  Italy  ;  and  that  they  are  prevented 
from  so  doing  only  by  the  presence  and  active  in- 
terference of  the  French  troops.  The  government 
of  imperious  cardinals  and  crafty  priests  has  be- 
come hateful  and  intolerable  to  them ;  and  so  far 
as  the  oversight  or  indifi'erence  of  the  foreign  sol- 
diers will  admit,  they  appear  to  embrace  every  op- 
portunity to  make  their  feelings  known  and  felt  by 
the  Pope,  and  their  mitred  oppressors. 

There  is  mucji  speculation  indulged,  as  to  whether 
the  overthrow  of  the  Papacy  is  at  hand  ;  and 
many,  judging  from  its  present  crippled  and  pre- 
carious condition  are  sanguine  in  their  predictions 
of  the  speedy  and  final  termination  of  this  unright- 
eous system  of  priestcraft  and  despotic  power.  But 
the  Papacy  has  at  difi'erent  times  been  in  a  worse 
condition  than  it  is  now,  and  what  is  surprising, 
has  always  been  humiliated  and  punished,  by  its 
own  spiritual  children,  those  who,  according  to 
their  faith,  looked  upon  the  Pope  as  Christ's  vice- 
gerent upon  earth.  Rome  has  been  sacked,  and 
the  Pope  taken  prisoner  or  driven  into  exile  again 
and  again,  by  generals  with  armies  professing  the 
Romish  religion.  There  have  been  long  interreg- 
nums, during  which  there  was  no  Pope,  and  again, 
for  years  there  have  been  two  Popes — each  selected 
by  cardinals — holding  their  separate  courts,  and 
fulminating  their  excommunicating  bulls  against 
each  other.  In  1800,  the  papal  chair  was  vacant 
for  near  a  year,  Pius  VI.,  having  died  at  Valen- 
cia, an  exile  and  a  prisoner.  The  popular  fury 
and  libertinism  of  the  French  republicans  inocu- 
lated the  impulsive  Italians,  and  rendered  their 
country  unsafe  for  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  a 
Pontiff,  and  even  for  the  consistory  to  meet  to  choose 
a  successor,  until  the  cardinals  could  avail  them- 
selves of  the  presence  of  a  Russian  army,  wh(  m 
they  looked  upon  as  schismatics,  in  order  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  conclave,  and  select  some  one  who 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  then  barren  and 
dangerous  honour.  Hardly  had  the  new  wearer  of 
the  tiara  succeeded  in  persuading  the  catholic  pow- 
ers to  restore  the  curtailed  states  of  the  church, 
when  they  were  again  seiz  ;d  upon  by  Napoleon  the 
First,  who  seemed  well-disposed  to  wring  out  the 
remaining  life-blood  of  the  Papal  power,  by  the 
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rigor  with  which  he  enforced  the  requisitions  of  the 
treaty  of  Tolcntino.  The  French  minister  at  Rome, 
in  writing  to  Napoleon,  says :  "  The  levy  of  thirty 
millions  which  Home  has  bound  herself  to  pay  by 
the  treaty  of  Tolentiuo,  has  drained  out  all  the  blood 
that  was  left  in  the  veins  of  the  old  carcass.  We 
will  burn  it  to  death  over  a  slow  fire.  It  will  fall 
of  itself." 

Three  times,  since  this  declaration  of  the  French 
minister,  has  this  wicked,  mysterious  power  been 
resuscitated,  and  again  been  apparently  brought 
near  to  destruction ;  the  last  time  being  in  1848, 
when  the  people  of  Rome  rose  in  rebellion,  mur- 
dered Count  Rossi,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  so 
threatened  the  Pope,  that  he  was  glad  to  escape  in 
disguise  as  a  footman  on  a  coach-box,  and  leave 
the  "  Eternal  City"  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
excited  populace,  with  Garibaldi  at  their  head.  It 
was  then  that  the  French  Emperor  claimed  the 
right  as  "  the  eldest  son  of  the  church"  to  inter 
fere  on  behalf  of  the  dethroned  and  exiled  Pontiff, 
and  once  more  brought  him  back  to  issue  his  spiritual 
and  temporal  mandates  from  within  the  walls  of 
the  Vatican. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  real  support 
of  the  Pope's  temporal  kingdom  has  been  the 
bayonets  of  France ;  and  although  Louis  Napoleon 
has  advised  him  to  abandon  all  his  claims  as  an 
earthly  prince,  there  is  no  probability  he  will  vol- 
untarily do  so ;  and  such  is  the  power  he  still  exer- 
cises over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  great  Catholic  Sovereigns  of  Europe, 
that  they  will  be  loth  to  do  anything  that  may 
incite  him  to  employ  it  to  create  discontent  and 
revolution  among  their  subjects,  lest  it  finally 
lead  to  the  subversion  of  their  own  authority.  In 
the  mean  time,  this  marvellous  system  of  antichrist 
shows  that  it  changes  not  in  its  pretensions,  or  in 
the  mystery  of  iniquity,  by  which  it  seeks  to  main 
tain  its  hold  upon  its  blinded  and  superstitious  ad 
hcrents.    It  is  probable  that  most  people  in  our 
country  suppose  that  the  sale  of  indulgences  has 
long  since  ceased,  and  that  even  the  Pope,  in  these 
days  of  light  and  knowledge,  would  hardly  dare 
publicly  to  proclaim  his  readiness  to  sell  to  who- 
ever would  buy,  the  right  to  sin  with  impunity,  and 
a  clear  passport  to  heaven,  without  reference  to 
what  kind  of  life  may  be  led,  from  the  time  of 
purchase  to  the  day  of  death.    Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case.    In  the  Presbyterian^  we  find  the 
following  advertisement,  which  shows  that  the 
trade  is  still  recognized  by  the  Catholics  as  a  legi- 
timate one,  and  that  in  the  present  distressed  state 
of  the  Pontiff  and  his  court,  his  wares  may  be 
bought  cheap.    The  Fresbyterian  says  : — 

Tliiit  it  is  a  genuine  pronunciamento,  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  taiien  from  the  Tablet,  tiie  organ  of 
the  Papacy  in  London,  and  that  it  has  Cardinal  Wise- 
man's name  at  the  head  of  it,  and  that  of  the  Vicar- 
general  at  the  foot  of  it — both  agents  of  the  firm.  Here 
it  is : 

^'Felloio  Catholics — Pius  IX.,  our  common  Father,  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  enemies,  and  unsustalned  by  the 
great  Catholic  Powers,  appeals  to  the  loyalty  and  devo 
lion  of  all  his  children  fur  combined  aid.  While  infi- 
<iel3,  I'rolestauts,  and  dissenters  are  combining  to  enrich 
the  piratical  invader  of  Sicily,  will  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land refuse  a  penny  a  week  to  the  sacred  cause  of  their 
persecuted  Father?" 

And  for  hi-lp  given  in  the  coin  current  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, the  pontiff  pays  with  large  drafts  on  Paradise. 
The  iiiducements  are: 

"Firstly.  A  Plenary  Indulgence  upon  the  day  of  Re- 
ception ;  upon  the  2d  of  August,  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter's 
Chains,  the  Patron  Feast  of  the  Association  ;  upon  the 
2;)th  of  June,  the  Feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  at 
the  point  of  death,  for  all  the  members.  Secondly.  An 
Indulgence  of  Seven  Years  on  any  four  Feast  days  naniei 
by  the  Ordinary  of  the  District.  Thirdly.  An  Indul 
gcncc  of  One  Hundred  Days  for  every  good  work  per 
t'orincd  by  the  .Members  of  the  Association." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 


Europe. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  17th  ult. 
The  minimum  rate  of  discount  was  raised  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  on  the  15th  ult.,  to  six  per  cent.  This 
movement  was  telegraphed  to  the  Bank  of  France,  and 
the  contemplated  withdrawal  of  more  gold  from  the 
Bank  of  England  by  that  bank  was  suspended.  The 
London  money  market  was  stringent.  Three  months' 
paper  was  not  negotiable  below  7  per  cent.,  and  six 
months'  paper  at  8  per  cent.  Consols,  a  93|-.  The 
Liverpool  markets  were  without  material  change. 

The  French  Empress  Eugenie  arrived  in  London  on 
the  14th.  She  was  about  to  visit  Scotland  on  account 
of  impaired  health. 

It  is  said  that  England  and  France  have  concluded  a 
treaty  with  China.  The  combined  forces  advanced 
within  twelve  miles  of  Pekin.  The  Emperor  at  first  re- 
fused to  attach  his  seal,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  de- 
mand. 

The  position  of  Italian  affairs  was  unchanged.  All 
Italy  may  now  be  considered  as  under  the  government 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  except  the  territory  still  held  by 
the  Pope,  and  Venetia.  The  united  government  is  now 
composed  of  Sardinia,  Lombardy,  Naples,  Sicily,  Tus 
cany,  Modena,  and  Parma,  having  about  100,000  square 
miles,  and  20,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  government 
will  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  expectation  is 
general,  that  the  remaining  provinces — the  States  of  the 
Church  and  Venetia — will  sooner  or  later  be  relieved  of 
their  present  enthralment,  and  form  a  portion  of  united 
Italy. 

United  States. — Cowyress  convened  on  the  3d  inst. 
quorums  being  present  in  both  Houses.  The  two  Sena- 
tors from  South  Carolina  having  resigned  their  seats, 
were  not  present ;  all  the  Representatives  from  that 
State,  except  one  member,  were  in  attendance.  Inform 
ation  being  received  that  the  President's  message  would 
not  be  sent  to  Congress  that  day,  both  Houses  ad- 
journed, after  transacting  some  unimportant  business. 
On  the  4th  the  message  was  read  in  both  houses.  It 
attributes  the  secession  movement  to  aggressions  of  the 
North  upon  the  slave  interest ;  advises  the  repeal  of  all 
acts  which  give  offence  to  the  Sou^h ;  and  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  expressly  recog- 
nizing the  right  of  property  in  slaves  wherever  it  now, 
or  may  hereafter  exist :  the  duty  of  protecting  this  right 
in  the  territories  :  and  declaring  all  State  laws  embar- 
rassing the  carrying  out  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  as 
unconstitutional. 

The  Electoral  Vote. — The  result  of  the  Presidential 
election  in  all  the  States  is  now  ascertained  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  show  that  the  303  electoral  votes  will 
be  divided  as  follows,  viz  :  Lincoln,  180  ;  Breckinridge, 
78;  Bell,  33  ;  Douglas,  12. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  229.  The  pro- 
gressive growth  of  this  city  is  shown  in  the  following 
statement  of  the  number  of  dwellings  at  different  pe- 
riods. In  1810,  there  were  in  the  entire  county  16,682  ; 
in  1820,  20,565;  in  1830,  27,968;  in  1840,  53,078;  in 
1850,  60,278;  and  in  1860,  89,978. 

The  Secession  Movement. — A  special  despatch  from 
Washington  to  the  Charleston  Courier  says,  that  the 
President  hopes  that  Sou  h  Carolina  will  appreciate  the 
delicacy  of  his  position,  and  will  not  compel  him  to  use 
force  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  but  he  will  main- 
tain the  laws,  and  protect  public  property  under  any 
circumstances.  The  Florida  Legislature  have  passed 
unanimously  a  bill  calling  a  State  convention  to  assem- 
ble on  the  3d  proximo.  That  of  Georgia  has  authorized 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  and 
has  also  suspended  the  legal  collection  of  all  debts  for 
one  year.  The  Charleston  Mercury  publishes  a  bill, 
which  is  to  be  brought  before  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  proclaiming  all  free  negroes  to  be  slaves  on 
and  after  the  1st  of  next  month,  the  free  coloured  popu- 
lation to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  proceeds  to 
be  applied  to  the  tax  funds  of  the  various  counties.  The 
number  of  this  class  of  persons  in  South  Carolina,  in 
18:)(),  was  8956. 

The  Revenue. — The  balance  in  the  U.  S.  treasury,  at 
the  close  of  last  week,  was  §3,456,000.  The  revenue 
from  customs  has  greatly  declined  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  so  that  without  a  new  loan  there  will  probably 
soon  be  a  difficulty  in  meeting  the  demands  on  the  trea- 
sury. 

Curtailment  of  Business. — The  cotton  manufacturers 
of  Philadelphia,  have  mostly  agreed  to  run  their  mills  half 
time  until  a  revival  of  demand  takes  place.  In  I5ridge- 
port,  Conn.,  upwards  of  1000  employees  are  out  of  work, 
and  in  New  Haven,  2000.  The  prospect  is,  that  many 
branches  of  business  will  be  greatly  depressed  through 
the  winter. 

Miscellaneous. — Marine  Losses. — The  number  of  Ame- 


rican sea-going  vessels,  reported  as  totally  lost  and 
missing  during  the  past  month,  amounts  to  37,  and  their 
value,  exclusive  of  cargoes,  is  estimated  at  $560,000. 

British  Marine  Losses  in  1859. — The  loss  of  property 
caused  by  wrecks  on  the  British  coasts,  in  1859,  amounts 
to  $10,000,000.  There  were  1415  vessels  lost  and  dis- 
abled, on  board  which  were  10,538  persons,  exclusive  of 
passengers  ;  of  these,  1645  were  drowned.  This  is  the 
largest  number  on  record  that  have  perished  in  any  one 
year. 

Tobacco  Forbidden  in  French  Colleges. — The  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  has  received  so  many  complaints  re 
specting  the  use  of  tobacco  and  cigars  by  the  students 
in  the  French  colleges,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
weed  on  their  physical  and  mental  development,  that  he 
is  said  to  be  about  to  interdict  the  use  of  tobacco,  in  any 
form,  in  the  educational  establishments  of  France. 

A  Profitable  Article. — The  income  to  the  French  go- 
vernment from  tobacco,  nearly  one  half  of  which  is  from 
the  United  States  and  Cuba,  was,  last  year,  about  $36, 
000,000. 

Census  Returns. — Georgia  has  a  population  of  1,075, 
977,  being  an  increase  of  169,978  in  ten  years;  that  of 
Kentucky  is  returned  as  1,156,000.    Nashville,  Tenn., 
has  23,757  inhabitants,  being  an  increase  of  12,197  in 
ten  years. 

Second  Crop  of  Corn  in  Texas. — The  Galveston  (Texas) 
Civilian  says  : — "  The  aboriginal  festival,  known  iis  the 
green-corn  dance,  may  be  celebrated  semi-annually  in 
Texas.  We  have  already  noticed  the  second  crop  of 
roasting  ears  this  season  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Ad- 
vocate mentions  the  second  crop  of  corn  grown  this  sea- 
son by  Capt.  James  Scott,  of  Victoria  county.  The  crop 
was  planted  in  Eighth  month,  and  is  now  safe  from  frost, 
making  about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  besides  a  fine 
yield  of  fodder." 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on 
the  3d  inst.  New  York — The  money  market  very  strin- 
gent;  discountg  obtained  with  difficulty  at  12  to  18  per 
cent.  The  wheat  market  dull,  and  prices  lower  ;  97,000 
bushels  were  sold,  at  $1.05  a  $1.07  for  Chicago -spring, 
and  $1.20  a  $1.30  for  red  Western.  Philadelphia— Prime 
red  wheat,  $1.20  a  $1.25  ;  white,  $1.28  a  $1.38;  corn, 
65  cts. ;  oats,  33  cts.  34  cts.  Baltimore — Red  wheat, 
$1.10  a  $1.15;  white,  $1.20  a  $1.40;  corn,  old,  white, 
60  cts.  a  61  cts.  Cincinnati— Floar,  $4.20  a  $4.30; 
hogs,  $5.25. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  Ed.  Bonsall, 
senr.,  and  Richard  Schooley,  $2  each,  vol.  34,  for  Benj. 
Harrison  and  Jos.  Lynch,  $2  each,  vol.  33,  for  William 
Fisher,  $3,  to  52,  vol.  34,  for  Jehu  Allman,  $4,  vols.  33 
and  34  ;  from  Ezekiel  Bundy,  agt.,  0.,  for  Wm.  Green,  $5, 
to  27,  vol.  35,  for  Nathan  Hall,  $4,  to  14,  vol.  35,  for  Manoah 
Heartley,  $2,  to  16,  vol.  35,  for  Robt.  Plummer,  $2,  vol 
33,  for  Jesse  Bailey,  jr.,  $2,  vol.  34  ;  from  David  Butfum, 
R.  I.,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  from  John  Boadle,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  34  ; 
from  Geo.  Gilbert,  agt.,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  34,  for  Amos  Cope, 
$2,  vol.  34,  for  Elizabeth  W.  Cope,  $2,  vol  34. 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  AT  GERMANTOWN. 

Wanted  at  this  Institution  a  Female  Teacher,  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  competent  to  give  instruc 
tion  in  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education. 

Apply  to  Sarah  Ann  Fell,  Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Beulah 
S.  Morris,  Gerraantown,  Philadelphia,  or  to  Amy  Al- 
bertson,  at  the  school,  adjoining  Friends'  Meeting-house, 
Germantown. 


WANTED. 
A  Female  Friend  to  teach  a  family  school. 

Address,  Joseph  H.  Satterthaite, 

Oxford  Valley,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Died,  on  the  19th  ult.,  Rebecca  Allen,  widow  o 
Charles  Allen,  aged  nearly  seventy-nine  years  ;  a  beluvci 
and  valued  member,  and  for  many  years  an  overseer  am 
elder  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelph i 
for  the  Southern  District.     In  profession  and  practice 
this  dear  Friend  was  a  firm  and  consistent  supporter  o 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society  to 
the  end  of  her  pilgrimage,  and  as  she  expressed  nea 
the  close  of  life,  it  was  her  "  desire  that  her  examp" 
should  not  encourage  any  in  wrong  things."  Through 
much  bodily  weakness  and  at  times  sutfering,  ber  mind 
was  preserved  clear  and  bright,  and  calmness  was  t!i 
covering  of  her  spirit.    She  was  sensible  that  her  en 
was  approaching,  and  we  doubt  not  that  through  th 
mercy  of  her  Redeemer,  in  whom  was  her  hope  and 
trust,  an  entrance  has  been  granted  her  into  the  ever 
lasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    "  He  tha 
shall  endure  unto  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved." 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Henry  H  all. 

(Continued  from  page  lOG.) 

In  an  age  like  the  present,  when  so  much  is 
assing  under  the  name  of  religion,  and  so  many 
hings  are  urged  as  required  by  or  promotive  of  it, 
ihe  reader  may  not  find  it  unprofitable  to  consider 
vhat  the  Saviour  of  men  himself  indicates  as  its 
ssential,  and  consequently  indispensable,  charac- 
cri,-(ic.  No  critical  research,  nor  any  elaborate 
lefinition,  will  be  required  to  satisfy  us  on  this 
^oiut.  A  few  words  will  suffice.  "  Not  every  one, 
hat  paith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  *hall  enter  the 
cin^dom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  tlie  will  oj 
nij  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Here,  then,  reli- 
ion,  if  it  be  that  which  entitles  to  an  admission 
mong  the  blessed  in  heaven,  is  de.'«cribed  as  being 
'inply  the  performance  of  the  will  of  God. 

Id  connexion  wiih  the  words  quoted  above,  there 
ire  others,  delivered  at  the  same  time,  which  are 
pf  deep  and  serious  import.     "  Myny  will  say  to 
be  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  pro- 
phesied in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name,  have  cast 
out  devils,  aud  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful 
works?    And  then  will  I  pro 'ess  unto  them,  I 
never  knew  you :  depart  from  mc,  ye  that  work 
iniquity."    No  one  will  deny  that  the  matters 
ere  alluded  to  by  our  Lord,  would  be  pronounced 
by  the  world  to  be  good  works — promotive  of  reli- 
ion,  or  connected  with  it.    Yet  it  appears  evident, 
lere  was  something  lacking  which,  in  the  eye  of 
Omniscience,  deprived  them  of  the  character  of  do- 
ng  the  will  of  God  in  the  sense  which  prepares  the 
•oul  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven.    Another  strik- 
ng  fact  is,  that  though  the  "  many"  could  thus  re- 
count their    wonderful  works,"  and  even  claim  to 
have  "  cast  out  devils,"  yet  He  who  seeth  not  as 
inian  seeth,  but  looks  at  the  heart,  pronounced  them 
workers  of  iniquity  whom  he  never  knew. 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  clearer  tlian  that  the  per- 
formance of  what  the  religious  world  calls  good 
deeds,  even  the  be^^t  and  most  applauded,  does  not 
of  itself  constitute  religion,  but  the  doing  of  those 
things  which  the  Divine  will  calls  for  at  our  hands. 
If  this  conviction  could  be  allowed  due  place  in  the 
hearts  of  professors,  though  it  might  lessen  their 
activity,  and  cause  them  to  cease  from  many  things 
•which  bring  them  the  praise  of  men,  as  well  as 
tend  to  foster  a  spirit  of  self-complacency,  it  would 
lead  to  a  deeper  and  closer  individual  search  to 
know  the  Lord's  will,  respecting  each  one  j  aud  if 


this  should  introduce  into  humiliating  views  of 
lurking  sins,  and  hitherto  hidden  corruptions,  and 
to  a  patient,  quiet  endurance  of  the  fiery  baptisms, 
which  are  necessary  thoroughly  to  purge  these 
away;  though  there  might  be  less  outward  shov?'  of 


religion,  fewer  branches  and  leaves,  there  would  be 
a  growth  in  the  root,  preparatory  to  bearing  fruit 
acceptable  in  the  Divine  sight,  and  the  praise  of 
such  would  be  from  God,  and  not  of  men. 

The  dear  Redeemer,  who  has  left  us  an  exam- 
ple that  we  should  follow  his  steps,  declared,  I 
came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me.  I  seek  not  mine 
1  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father.  My  meat  is 
to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me.  Whosoever 
doeth  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother,  aud 
sister  and  mother. 

Where  the  heart  has  passed  fully  under  the  re- 
generating power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  natural 
will  has  been  subjected  to  his  government,  it  be- 
comes the  first  and  most  earnest  desire,  to  know  and 
to  do  or  sufl[er  the  Lord's  will.  While  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures inform  us  of  m'any  general  duties  which  that 
will  enjoins,  such  as  faith  in  God,  and  in  his  Sou 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  the 
world,  love  to  liim,  and  to  all  mankind — forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  meekness,  gentleness,  justice,  truth, 
humility,  &e.,  which  are  obligatory  upon  all ;  there 
are  also  special  duties  for  individuals,  which  can 
only  be  made  known  by  the  immediate  openings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart.  Thus,  one  is  called  to 
preach  the  gospel,  another  to  exercise  the  gift  of 
eldership,  others  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  over- 
seer, &c.  It  is  from  the  teaching  of  this  spirit,  we 
learn  the  calls  of  duty  to  extend  a  word  of  admo- 
nition, warning,  comfort,  or  encouragement  to  a 
brother  or  a  sister ;  and  a  minister  of  Christ  ascer- 
tains the  will  of  his  Divine  Master  that  he  should 
go  to  any  particular  place  or  country  to  preach  the 
gospel.  Without  such  instruction  aud  call,  as  well 
as  the  qualifying  power  and  aid  of  the  same  Spirit 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duty,  it  can  be  of  no  help 
to  the  soul. 

These  views  appear  to  have  influenced  the  mind 
of  Henry  Hull,  and  led  him  to  deep  searching  of 
heart,  that  he  might  be  favoured  with  a  clear  evi- 
dence that,  in  leaving  his  home,  and  beloved  wife 
and  children,  often  for  months  together,  and  en- 
during many  trials  and  privations,  he  was  not  act- 
ing in  his  own  will  and  running  unsent. 

After  his  return  from  his  second  journey  to  New 
England,  he  writes: 

"  Pleasant  as  it  wa?  to  me  once  more  to  engage 
in  domestic  concerns,  it  was  with  desires  that  I 
might  at  all  times  give  the  preference  to  those  of 
a  religious  nature,  when  the  impressions  with  which 
my  mind  was  favoured  from  a  Divine  source,  point- 
ed to  such  services,  either  at  home  or  at  a  distance 
from  it." 

Soon  after  this,  he  felt  himself  called  to  engage 
in  a  religious  visit  of  still  more  extensive  character, 
and  having  the  unity  of  his  Friends,  he  proceeded 
in  it.    He  says  : 

"  In  the  Fifth  month,  1799,  on  First-day  morn- 
ing, in  much  tenderness  of  spirit,  I  parted  with  my 
affectionate  wife  and  dear  children,  and  set  out  to 


pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  and  others,  in  some 
parts  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  Hav- 
ing no  companion,  I  rode  along  in  a  solitary  state 
of  mind  toward  Crum  Elbow.  On  the  way  I  stop- 
ped to  take  leave  of  a  Friend's  family  ;  after  doing 
which,  the  Friend  took  me  into  another  room,  and 
opened  a  drawer  which  contained  his  money,  and 
requested  me  to  take  as  much  as  I  would,  to  help 
bear  my  expenses.  This  I  declined  doing,  on 
which  he  took  up  a  handful  of  pieces,  and  urged 
me  until  I  accepted  them. 

We  then  parted,  but  I  soon  felt  uncomfortable, 
thinking  of  the  charge  given  by  Christ  to  the  apos- 
tles, '  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give;'  and  I 
thought  that,  if  through  the  grace  freely  bestowed 
upon  me,  I  was  engaged  to  preach  the  gospel,  it 
would  be  no  more  consistent  for  me  to  make  a 
gain  of  the  gospel,  by  receiving  gifts  which  were 
the  efiect  of  the  place  I  had  in  the  affections  of  my 
friends,  in  consequence  of  the  gift  dispensed  to  me, 
and  occupied  to  their  comfort  and  edification,  than 
to  make  a  trade  of  preaching.  Therefore,  though 
I  believed  the  Friend's  motives  were  good,  and  his 
gift  the  result  of  true  friendship,  I  returned  the 
money  on  the  same  day,  with  a  due  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  kindness." 

His  wife  appears  to  have  met  him  in  New  York, 
where  they  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting,  of  which 
he  writes  : 

"  The  Annual  Meeting  proved  a  season  of  Di- 
vine favour,  nmch  love  and  harmony  uniting  the 
hearts  of  Friends,  v/ith  desires  for  the  preservation 
of  all  in  contiuued  faithfulness  in  our  different  al- 
lotments. We  had  the  help  and  company  of  Gervas 
Johnson  from  Ireland,  aud  of  John  Hoskins  aud 
others  from  Philadelphia.  In  the  evening,  after 
the  close  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  a  number  of 
Friends  came  to  my  lodgings  to  take  leave  of  me, 
with  some  of  whom  we  had  a  heart-tendering  sea- 
son, in  solemn  supplication  to  the  God  of  grace  for 
protection  and  comfort,  when  far  separated  from 
each  other,  and  that  through  the  remaining  days 
of  our  lives  we  might  be  found  grateful  partakers 
of  those  mercies  which  are  new  every  morning,  to 
the  praise  of  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb. 

"  On  the  1st  of  the  Sixth  month,  I  parted  with 
my  beloved  wife  and  other  of  my  connexions,  and 
in  company  with  John  Hoskins,  Joshua  Lord  and 
another  Friend  from  Jersey,  I  rode  to  Benjamin 
Clark's,  at  Stony-brook.  The  day  following  at- 
tended Mansfield  meeting,  and  the  one  held  at 
Mount  Holly,  in  the  afternoon.  John  Hoskins 
parted  from  us  after  Mansfield  meeting.  He  was 
an  elder  in  Israel,  of  good  report,  and  excelled 
perhaps  by  none,  in  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
Truth  and  righteousness.  His  company  and  en- 
couragement proved  seasonable  and  strengthening 
to  me,  who  was  but  little  experienced  in  the  work. 
Next  day  attended  a  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Eves- 
ham to  good  satisfaction,  and  crossed  the  Delaware 
to  Philadelphia.  I  attended  the  meetings  in  the 
city  as  they  came  in  course,  one  at  Germantown, 
in  company  with  Samuel  Emlen,  a  father  in  Israel 
— visited  some  persons  who  were  confined  by  sick- 
ness, and  became  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
Friends,  by  whose  friendship  and  unity  1  have 
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THE  FRIEND. 


profited,  as  a  wearj  traveller  does  from  the  refresh- 
ment of  a  brook  by  the  way. 

"  In  attending  the  meetings  in  the  city,  my  mind 
■was  dipped  into  sympathy  with  some  who  bad  been 
bereaved  of  their  near  relatives  during  the  late 
awful  visitation  by  the  yellow  fever,  and  also  with 
other  Friends,  who  appeared  humbled  under  the 
dispensation  and  the  apprehension  of  the  return  of 
a  similar  calamity.    In  the  ability  vouchsafed,  I 
had  to  condole  with  the  afilicted,  and  also  to  en 
courage  all  to  seek  for  Divine  support,  should  a 
renewal  of  the  scourge  be  permitted,  which  I  be 
lieved  could  not  be  averted  by  human  prudence, 
when  it  pleased  the  sovereign  Ruler  of  heaven  and 
earth  to  pour  forth  the  bitter  cup  of  his  just  judg 
ments." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Arsenic-Eating. — Dr.  Charles  Heisch  has  re- 
cently been  making  investigations  into  the  disputed 
question  of  arsenic-eating  in  Styria,  regarding  which 
it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  information,  as  the  greatest 
secresy  is  observed  by  the  arsenic-eaters.  They 
obtain  it  in  an  illicit  manner  from  the  Tyrolese,  as 
it  is  difficult  to  procure  it  otherwise,  the  law  prohi- 
biting its  purchase  without  a  doctor's  certificate. 
But  Dr.  Heisch  has  now  settled  beyond  further 
dispute,  that  arsenic  is  really  eaten  by  the  Styrian 
peasantry,  and  that,  too,  in  the  most  incredible 
quantities.  One  person  who  confessed  to  its  use, 
commenced  with  three  grains  per  diem — a  dose 
we  should  consider  fatal — and  gradually  increased 
it,  till  now  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  he  takes  twenty 
three  grains  of  pure  white  arsenic  in  his  coifee 
daily  !  The  complexion  is  said  to  be  much  im- 
proved, and  the  countenance  made  to  appear  ex- 
ceedingly juvenile  by  the  use  of  this  potent  drug. 
The  wood-men  and  hunters  of  the  Tyrol  also  take 
it  to  improve  their  wind  and  prevent  fatigue.  As  a 
rule,  the  arsenic-eaters  are  very  long-lived,  but  in- 
variably die  suddenly  at  last.  The  efi'ects  of  leav- 
ing it  ofi"  when  one  is  once  habituated  to  its  use 
almost  equal  in  horror  those  which  De  Quincy  nar- 
rates as  the  result  of  his  leaving  off  opium. 


For  "The  Friend." 

[From  a  short  but  interesting  article  on  "  Re- 
cent Geographical  Researches,"  published  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we  take  the 
following  extracts  for  "  The  Fi-iend."] 

Of  the  northern  portion  of  Siberia,  bordering  for 
some  thousand  miles  on  the  Arctic  Ocean — the 
country  of  the  Samoyedes  and  other  halt-starving 
tribes — we  have  little  to  say,  since  very  little  is 
known,  beyond  the  course  of  the  three  mighty  rivers, 
which  traverse  it  in  their  passage  from  the  central 
parts  of  the  continent  to  the  sea.  The  exit  of  these 
rivers  is  such  in  latitude  that  they  could  never 
minister  to  external  commerce,  even  were  the  coun- 
tries throu;:h  which  they  flow  more  prolific  of  pro- 
duce than  they  are  likely  to  become.  Baron  Wranirel 
has  been  the  intrepid  explorer  of  these  high  north- 
ern latitudes  io  Siberia,  and  we  owe  to  him  most 
of  what  we  know  of  tlieni.  His  expedition  over 
the  ice  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  towards  Beb- 
ring's  Straits  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  arduous  feats 
in  northern  enterprise.  We  further  obtain  from 
him  a  confirmation  of  the  facts  before  furnished  by 
•Pallas,  Middendorf,  and  others,  of  the  enormous 
deposits  of  the  tusks,  bones,  and  even  carcasses  of 
elephants,  on  the  banks  and  near  the  ujouths  of 
those  great  Siberian  rivers,  which  enter  the  sea 
beyond  the  arctic  circle  ; — a  >traiige  problem  in 
natural  history,  and  hardly  yet  solved,  even  by 
the  ability  which  Sir  C.  Lyull  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  it. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and 


this  notice  brings  before  us  that  vast  central  region 
of  Asia,  two-thirds  of  which  is  thus  denominated 
— a  vague  name  for  a  vague  dominion.  The  other 
or  western  part  of  this  region  is  as  vaguely  known 
under  the  name  of  Independent  Tartary,  the  whole 
area  stretching  from  the  Caspian  and  sea  of  Aral 
to  the  coasts  opposite  Japan,  with  a  breadth  in  lati- 
tude of  from  twelve  to  twenty  degrees — a  space 
well  nigh  doubling  Europe  in  total  extent.  Scarcely 
can  we  give  the  name  of  geography  to  the  scanty 
and  broken  knowledge  we  have  of  these  countries. 
We  may  be  said  best  to  know  them,  though  this  is 
also  very  obscurely,  through  the  history  of  those 
successive  swarms  and  races  of  people,  which  mi- 
grated thence  as  invaders  or  settlers  of  the  more 
fertile  and  temperate  regions  of  southern  Asia  and 
to  Europe.  No  field  of  geographical  discovery  equal 
to  this  in  extent  and  interest  exists  on  the  globe.  Lit- 
tle more  than  the  mere  margin  has  yet  been  passed 
by  the  civilized  travellers  of  our  own  day  ;  but  here 
again  we  must  refer  to  our  countryman,  Mr.  At- 
kinson, as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  suc- 
cessful of  these.  His  travels  during  several  years, 
which  were  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose 
of  depicting  the  scenery  of  a  continent  hitherto  so 
little  known  to  civilized  man,  carried  him  through 
many  unexplored  parts  of  the  Altai  chain  and  the 
Kirghiz  deserts,  forming  the  border  line  of  Russian 
and  Chinese  empire.  The  Russian  government  is 
actively  pursuing  research  in  this  direction ;  but 
it  is  still  only  a  frontier  to  the  enormous  tract  of 
almost  unknown  continent  described  above  ;  and 
Central  Asia  yet  remains  a  sort  of  mythical  region 
to  our  knowledge.  Even  aided  by  the  authority 
of  Humboldt  and  Klaproth,  we  can  hazard  little 
more  than  conjecture  as  to  its  physical  outlines  and 
geography.  Taking  the  Altai  and  Himalayan 
chains  in  their  extreme  prolongation,  as  forming 
its  northern  and  southern  boundary,  we  have  as  an 
intervening  belt  those  vast  Mongolian  and  Tarta- 
rian steppes,  vaguely  called  in  part  the  Desert  of 
Gobi ;  elevated  more  than  4000  teet,  and  stretching, 
it  is  believed,  fully  4000  miles  from  east  to  west. 
We  have  reason  to  suppose  these  steppes  to  be  tra- 
versed or  interrupted  by  other  mountain  ranges, 
parallel,  we  may  presume,  to  the  great  border 
chains  ;  and  the  journey  of  the  brothers  Schlagint- 
weit  indicated  one  such  range  of  great  elevation, 
which  they  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Kuen- 
Luen  chain  of  Humboldt.  But  we  cannot  go  fur- 
ther here  than  to  point  out  this  part  of  Asia  as 
a  wide  field  for  further  adventure  ; — adventure 
sanctioned  not  solely  by  common  curiosity,  but  by 
the  certainty  of  finding,  in  its  physical  character 
and  natural  history,  objects  of  higb  interest  to  sci- 
ence. The  fauna  and  flora  of  a  region  so  peculiar 
in  position  and  surface,  must  needs  afford  much 
that  is  new  and  curious  to  the  naturalist ;  while 
the  ethnologist  may  perchance  discover  here  some 
rudimental  traces,  serving  to  the  better  understand- 
ing of  those  vast  migrations,  by  which  the  shep- 
herds of  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia  have  more 
than  once  shaken  the  world. 

The  geography  of  China  Proper  is  becoming 
every  day  better  known,  through  that  strange 
medley  of  simultaneous  war  and  commerce  which 
for  many  years  has  been  our  normal  relation  to 
a  people  ecjually  singular  in  their  language  and 
religion,  as  in  all  their  institutions  and  usages  of 
life.  Yet  this  knowledge  is  still  very  much  confined 
to  the  maritime  provinces,  and  probably  does  not 
equal  that  acquired  by  the  Jesuits,  during  their 
early  and  successful  missions  to  China.  The  jour- 
ney accomplished  by  Hue  and  Baudot  from  Pekin 
to  Lassa,  affords  recent  proof  of  what  may  be 
effected  by  that  corporate  zeal,  which,  while  usurp- 
ing the  character  of  religion,  has  given  such  con-j 


tinuous  vitality  to  the  wonderful  institutions  of  thi  ito 
Roman  Catholic  church  :  but  in  this,  as  in  somi 
other  instances,  the  zeal  of  the  missionaries  for  thi  ioi 
triumph  of  their  faith,  and  perhaps  the  simplicit; 
of  their  characters,  detract  considerably  from  thi 
services  they  might  have  rendered  to  scientific  in 
vestigatiou.    Our  former  diplomatic  missions  t( 
Pekin,  even  though  returning  across  the  empire  ion, 
have  travelled  under  such  close  constraint  as  to  makt 
very  slender  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  its  vas 
interior.    The  more  recent  voyage  of  Lord  Elgii 
up  the  Yang-tze-keang  to  Han-kow,  600  milei 
from  the  mouth  of  this  great  river,  the  girdle  a 
China,  forms  a  remarkable  step  in  the  progress  o: 
Chinese  discovery.    It  is  a  stream  doubtless  deS' 
tined  hereafter,  under  the  agency  of  steam,  to  be- 
come one  of  the  great  watery  highways  of  the  world 
Population  clusters  in  crowded  cities  along  itsbanksjfi 
and  cultivation  is  rich  in  its  tributary  valleys.  Ill 
gives  opening  to  that  wide  western  portion  of  China 
of  which  we  know  little  save  from  native  report  j| 
but  which  may  hereafter,  through  this  channel,  entei  (at 
largely  into  the  traffic  of  nations.    The  establish' 
ment  of  a  British  factory  at  Han-kow,  which  would  lorl 
create  a  market  to  European  trade  in  that  part  ol  iiij 
the  Empire,  and  o,  en  the  navigation  of  the  Yan 
tze-keang  to  our  ships,  is  strenuously  advocated  by 
the  naval  officers  who  accompanied  Lord  Elgin  in 
that  expedition.    What  the  events  now  in  progress 
in  the  empire,  from  European  force  and  native  re 
bellion,  may  bring  about,  we  hardly  dare  surmise, 
so  often  have  all  expectations  been  frustrated  in 
this  quarter.    But  half  a  century  now  is  more  pro- 
lific of  change  than  any  five  centuries  heretofore ; 
and  China,  with  all  its  immobility  of  ages,  cannoti 
escape  that  tide  which  is  sweeping  over  and  amal- 
gamating, through  commerce  or  conquest,  all  other 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Those  portions  of  Asia  which  appertain  to  the 
Persian  and  Turkish  Empires,  though  better  known 
than  the  interior  of  China,  yet  present  still  great 
lacunce  in  our  knowledge  ;  and  are  nowhere  laid 
down  with  the  exactness  which  modern  geography 
requires.  The  more  perfect  examination  of  these 
countries  will  have  a  further  and  higher  interest  in 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  most  ancient  periods, 
and  most  remarkable  races  of  mankind.  It  is  a 
region  where  fable  and  reality  come  concurrently 
before  us ; — sometimes  in  conflict,  sometimes  in  mu 
tual  illustration.  The  wonderful  results  of  the  la 
hours  of  Rawlinson,  Layard,  and  Botta  in  the  an- 
cient Assyria,  and  those  more  recently  obtained  by 
Mr.  Graham  in  the  Hauran,  the  scene  of  the  de 
plorable  events  which  have  again  drawn  a  French 
army  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  are  the  augury  and  index 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  further  research 
We  still  want  the  more  ancient  links  which  con- 
nect together  the  several  branches  of  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  races,  their  languages  and  migrations; 
and  it  is  in  these  regions  of  Asia,  if  anywhere, 
that  we  may  look  for  such  illustration.  Spectral 
shadows  of  history,  they  must  be  at  best;  yet  worth 
all  that  labour  and  enterprise  can  do  for  their  re 
covery. 

There  yet  remains  a  portion  of  Asia,  almost 
equal  to  half  of  Europe  in  extent,  but  which,  from 
position  and  physical  characters,  might  better  per- 
haps come  under  the  African  division  of  the  globe. 
This  is  Arabia;  separated  from  Africa  only  by 
that  long  and  narrow  cleft,  which,  filled  from  the 
Indian  ocean,  has  borne  from  ancient  time  the  name 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Along  this  extraordinary  gulf, 
continually  pass  those  magnificent  steamers  which 
connect  England  by  the  shortest  transit  with  her 
Indian  empire ; — the  electric  telegraph  has  been 
laid  underneath  its  waters ; — the  fortress  of  Aden, 
our  Gibraltar  of  this  sea,  guards  its  narrow  egress 
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■"^'li  ito  the  Indian  ocean; — tie  mountain  group  of 
'/"n  inai,  and  the  two  cities  which  cradled  the  reli- 
ion  now  dominant  in  the  East,  lie  upon  its  Ara- 
P''''',  ian  shores.    And  yet  the  vast  tract,  forming  the 
hole  interior  of  Arabia,  is  completely  a  terra  in- 
'fc  in  ignita  to  geography ; — its  physical  aspects,  its 
*  I  Qimal  and  vegetable  products,  its  human  popula- 
"■P*  on,  all  alike  unknown  to  European  eyes.  Even 
""s'  le  boldest  map-makers  have  not  gone  beyond  a 
^Tii  arrow  coast  margin,  with  some  imaginary  moun- 
%  tin  ranges,  and  a  few  vague  lines  of  native  travel 
"'ill  'om  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.    But  infer- 
'''^i  ace  comes  here  in  the  place  of  observation.  The 
bsence  of  any  great  river  estuaries  on  its  coasts, 
e  character  of  the  adjoining  countries,  and  the 
anty  notices  obtained  from  native  sources,  all 
stify  the  belief  that  the  interior  of  Arabia  is  a 
ast  sandstone  desert ;  with  scattered  oases  like 
ose  of  the  Sahara,  the  vague  domicils  of  wander- 
ig  Arab  tribes,  who  feebly  represent  that  extra- 
Tt  rdinary  race,  which  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
fin  jnturies,  under  the  fervour  of  a  new  faith,  con- 
uered  or  shook  some  of  the  greatest  empires  of  the 
'il  'orld.    That  such  events  should  have  had  their 
rigin  on  the  coasts  of  that  desert  region,  is  a  fact 
s»  mich  history  records,  but  cannot  easily  explain. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Floral  Question. — Nobody  ever  yet  saw  a 
lue  dahlia,  or  blue  rose,  or  a  yellow  aster  or  ver- 
ena.    Will  such  things  ever  be  seen  ?    Some  per- 
ons  think  so,  and  foreign  florists  are  hard  at  work 
n  hybridizing,  hoping  to  acccomplish  it,  but  their 
access  is  very  doubtful.  And  for  his  good  reason, 
iz  : — Blue,  red,  and  yellow,  are  the  three  primary 
olours,  and  the  different  hues  found  in  the  varie- 
ies  of  any  species  of  flower  are  produced  by  cross- 
ng  flowers  which  have  these  difi'erent  colours. 
Thus,  the  original  colours  of  the  verbena  in  a  wild 
state  were  red  and  blue  ;  and  by  crossing  these,  we 
^'  ban  get  shades  of  red,  blue,  and  purple,  but  not 
'ojelbw.    The  wild  dahlias  are  red  and  yellow,  and 
^)y  crossing  them,  we  get  shades  of  red,  yellow,  and 
'  orange,  and  white,  but  not  blue.    So  far  as  our  ob- 
servation extends,  no  genus  of  any  flower  contains 
all  the  primary  colours  :  hence,  if  the  above  theory 
be  correct,  none  of  the  varieties  can  monopolize  all 
the  shades  of  colour.    One  will  lack  red,  another 
blue,  and  so  on  :  hence  the  necessity  of  combining 
flowers  of  difi'erent  sorts,  if  we  would  get  all  shades 
of  colour. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Christmas. 

It  is  no  light  privilege  to  be  released  from  the 
superstitious  observance  of  days  and  times,  insti- 
tuted by  men  under  the  plea  of  favouring  religion. 
The  so-called  christian  world  abounds  with  them. 
Not  only  does  the  keeping  of  them  seriously  inter- 
fere, in  some  places,  with  the  proper  fulfilment  of 
daily  duty  in  the  necessary  business  of  life,  but 
opens  a  door  for  a  flood  of  wickedness  committed 
under  the  specious  name  of  amusement.  Let  any 
one  look  over  the  calendar  of  the  Romish  and 
Episcopal  organizations,  and  he  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  many  "  saints'  days"  and  other  "  holy 
days"  (oftener  w^zholy,)  there  are  to  be  kept;  the 
observance  of  which,  in  Ireland  and  other  priest- 
ridden  countries,  absorbs  a  large  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  poor,  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  main- 
taining themselves  and  those  dependent  on  them, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  tends  to  demoralize  them. 

These  humanly-devised  burdens  are  a  part  of 
that  great  system  of  outward  ceremonies  which  the 
desire  to  substitute  form  for  substance,  and  to 
make  external  compliance  compensate  for  the  want 
of  inward  holiness,  has  imposed  upon  the  professors 


of  the  christian  name.  Is  not  the  language  of  the 
apostL  Paul  peculiarly  applicable,  where  he  says, 
"  But  now,  after  that  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather 
are  known  of  God,  how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak 
and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  again 
to  be  in  bondage.  Ye  observe  days,  and  months, 
and  times,  and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I 
have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain." 

For  many  centuries,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the 
Twelfth  month  has  been  kept  as  a  festival  in  hon- 
our of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  For  the  first 
three  hundred  years  after  his  death,  there  was  no 
such  observance.  The  Latin  church  first  begun  it, 
and  another  century  elapsed  before  the  Eastern 
Christians  took  it  up,  and  then  they  adopted  an- 
other day  for  the  celebration. 

There  is  no  foundation  in  sacred  or  profane  his- 
tory for  fixing  the  birth-day  in  the  Twelfth  month. 
S:ripture  does  not  inform  us  of  the  precise  time  of 
the  birth  or  death  of  our  Lord,  of  any  of  his 
apostles,  or  of  one  of  the  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages of  the  Bible  ;  and  its  silence  which,  we 
think,  cannot  be  accidental,  is  a  loud  rebuke  to  the 
active,  prying  spirit  of  man,  which  has  invented 
these  worse  than  useless  observances. 

Much  learning  and  great  research  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  nativity  of  our  Lord  ; 
and  the  opinions  arrived  at,  are  almost  as  various 
as  the  persons  engaged  in  the  inquiry. 

Even  the  year  is  uncertain;  the  probabilities 
deduced  from  close  examination  and  careful  com- 
parison of  all  the  data,  placing  it  at  from  four  to 
six  or  seven  years  before  the  commencement  of  our 
present  era.  The  opinions  of  learned  writers  about 
it  are  stated  by  Fabricius,  to  amount  to  136.  With 
respect  to  the  month,  there  is  quite  as  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  among  the  most  laborious  investiga- 
tors. They  have  gone  through  the  whole  twelve ; 
each  claiming  the  best  authority  for  his  selection. 
The  Egyptians  decided  it  to  be  in  the  first;  Wag- 
enseil  in  the  second  ;  Bochart  in  the  third  ;  Light- 
foot  on  the  15th  of  Ninth  month;  Scaliger,  Cal- 
visius  and  Casaubon  in  the  Tenth,  and  others  in 
the  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth 
months.  But  the  Romish  church  selected  the  25th 
of  Twelfth  month,  the  day  on  which  the  ancient 
Romans  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  goddess  Bruma. 
No  chronological  authority  is  quoted  for  this  deter- 
mination, which  appears  to  have  been  made  from 
the  fanciful  idea,  that  as  the  sun  had  passed  the 
winter-solstice,  at  which  the  greatest  cold  and  dark- 
ness usually  prevail,  and  was  about  to  return  north- 
ward, lengthening  the  days,  and  lessening  the  cold, 
and  presaging  the  approach  of  spring ;  these,  sym- 
bolized the  blessings  off'ered  to  mankind  in  the 
arising  of  the  spiritual  Sun  of  Righteousness.  A 
more  flimsy  and  absurd  pretence  could  hardly  have 
been  invented,  and  it  may  serve  to  show  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  regard  the  day  with  a  sort  of 
superstitious  reverence,  how  shallow  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  they  are  acting. 

The  late  Adam  Clarke  wrote  thus  respecting  it, 
viz. :  "  The  matter  has  been  considered  of  no  mo- 


ment by  Him  who  inspired  the  Evangelists,  as  not 
one  hint  is  dropped  on  the  subject,  by  which  it 
might  be  possible  even  to  guess  nearly  to  the  time." 
"  Learned  and  pious  men  have  trifled  egregiously 
on  this  subject,  making  that  of  importance,  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  his  silence  has  plainly  informed 
them,  is  of  none." 

John  Kitto  says :  "  There  is  no  one  now,  who 
will  stand  up  either  for  the  season  [of  the  year]  or 
the  day.  Neither  has  even  ancient  tradition  or 
practice  in  iti  favour.  The  earliest  writer  who 
alludes  to  the  matter,  is  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century ; 
and  he  speaks  with  compassionate  scorn  of  the  at 


tempts  made  by  persons  in  his  time,  to  fix,  not  only 
the  precise  year,  but  the  exact  day,  of  Christ's 
birth  ;  both  of  which  he  considered  equally  futile 
and  impracticable." 

That  Jesus  was  not  born  in  winter,  seems  proba- 
ble from  several  circumstances  ;  one  is  the  fact  of 
the  "  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch 
over  their  flocks  by  night."  The  flocks  were  kept 
in  the  open  country  during  summer,  and  not  being 
penned  or  folded,  required  to  be  kept  from  harm 
and  from  straying  during  night  as  well  as  day, 
by  the  watchful  shepherds.  In  the  latter  part  of 
autumn,  the  rainy  and  cold  season  commenced, 
which  put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  as  the  winters 
in  Palestine  were  too  cold  to  admit  of  the  nightly 
exposure  of  the  shepherds. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that 
Christmas  is  merely  a  Popish  festival,  instituted  by 
the  Romish  church,  in  honour  of  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah ;  but  without  any,  even  the  slightest,  pre- 
tension to  being  the  day,  or  even  in  the  month, 
when  that  event  occurred  ;  and  those  who  observe 
it,  may,  with  equal  propriety,  celebrate  any  other 
of  the  numerous  days  set  apart  as  holydays  by 
that  corrupt  body. 

CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YKAR  GIFTS. 

While  on  the  subject  we  may  remark  upon  the 
growing  practice  of  making  costly  presents  at  that 
season,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  New  Year.  We 
think  it  has  become  a  serious  evil.  A  spirit  of 
ostentation  will  probably  be  found,  on  strict  exam- 
ination, to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  motives  which 
prompt  it.  The  receiver  often  feels  placed  under 
an  obligation  to  make  a  return,  which  is  not  con- 
venient or  agreeable,  and  no  real  good  grows  out 
of  it.  We  would  not  censure  the  simple  and  inex- 
pensive tokens  of  afi'ection,  which  the  welling  up 
of  loving  hearts  leads  them  to  bestow  on  kindred 
or  near  friends,  though  we  see  no  good  reason 
for  making  such  little  presents  at  these  times 
more  than  any  other;  but  we  think  every  con- 
siderate mind  will  see  that  the  money  expended 
on  elaborately  wrought  or  elegantly  ornamented 
articles  for  Christmas  or  New  Year  Gifts,  would 
be  put  to  a  far  more  noble  and  christian  use,  in 
feeding  the  hungry,  and  clothing  the  naked  poor; 
a  course  which  would  be  consonant  with  the  bene- 
volent injunction  of  our  holy  Redeemer,  "  When 
thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not  thy 
....  rich  neighbours,  lest  they  also  bid  thee  again, 
and  a  recompense  be  made  thee :  but  ....  call 
the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind  ;  and 
thou  skalt  be  blessed  ;  for  they  cannot  recompense 
thee  ;  but  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just." 

llie  Botany  of  Japan — The  botany  of  the  Is- 
land of  Japan  is  more  varied  than  that  of  any  coun- 
try of  the  same  area,  as  it  comprises  the  flora  of  the 
tropics  and  of  the  antarctic  regions.  It  possesses 
this  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  instead  of  resem- 
bling in  general  features  the  flora  of  the  western 
shores  of  America,  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  it  is 
more  like  that  of  the  eastern  and  more  distant  side 
of  the  American  Continent.  The  Japanese  possess 
the  art  of  dwarfing  and  of  magnifying  vegetable  pro- 
ducts in  an  extraordinary  manner.  A  recent  trav- 
eller states  that  he  saw  a  plum-tree,  a  cherry-tree 
and  a  fig-tree,  growing  in  a  small  box  not  more  than 
six  inches  long,  the  plum-tree  being  iu  blossom  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  cabbages  are  grown  of 
such  a  size  that  one  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  lift. 
The  Japanese  horticulturists  also  have  the  power 
of  concentrating  the  vigour  of  a  fruit-tree  in  a  single 
branches,  which  will  thus  bear  blossoms  and  fruit 
much  greater  than  the  common  size. 
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BIOCPwVPHICAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meefiiig;  of  Philadelphia. 
(Contiuued  from  page  100.) 
JOSHUA  BROWN. 
Joshua  Browu  continued  about  lioino  until  the 
year  1770,  when  he  says,  "  a  religious  concern 
attended  my  mind  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends 
in  New  England.    This  concern  had  continued 
with  me  for  many  mouths  before  I  mentioned  it  to 
any  one,  except  my  wife.    I  now  thought  it  ripe 
to  spread  before  Nottingham  Monthly  Meeting. 
They,  after  deliberately  considering  it,  granted  me 
their  certificate  of  concurrence,  and  committed  me 
to  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  un- 
dertaking.   On  the  17th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1770, 
I  left  my  home,  in  order  to  reach  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing held  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  riding  that  day 
to  my  father-in-law's,  Daniel  Walker,  in  the  Great 
Valley,  about  fifty  miles.    On  the  18th,  I  rode 
through  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  house  of  James 
Thornton,  at  Byberry.    On  the  19th,  I  crossed 
the  Delaware  river,  and  rode  to  William  Morris', 
at  Trenton,  in  New  Jersey,  where,  the  next  day,  it 
beingthe  first  of  the  week,  L  attended  their  meeting." 
The  meeting  proved  a  distressing  one  to  him,  be 
ing  baptized  into  the  condition  of  those  who  were 
assembled.    In  the  afternoon  he  rode  to  the  house 
of  Samuel  Worth,  at  Stonybrook,  where  he  felt  a 
concern  to  appoint  a  meeting.    After  notice  had 
been  given,  he  says,  "  Satan  was  suffered  to  try  me 
My  mind  was  greatly  distressed,  and  I  was  very 
sorry  I  had  appointed  a  meeting,  yet  knew  I  must 
stay  and  attend  it.    My  mind  continued  in  this 
condition  until  I  went  to  bed,  and  I  repented  I  had 
come  from  my  home,  but  could  not  tell  what  to 
do.    Then  I  was  brought  into  close  covenant  with 
the  Lord,  that  if  he  would  be  with  me,  I  would 
faithfully  serve  him,  and  do  anything  he  would  be 
pleased  to  grant  me  ability  to  do.    The  exercise 
continued  for  some  time,  but  at  length  I  fell  asleep 
When  I  awoke,  I  felt  a  great  calm.   My  mind  was 
brought  into  a  holy  quiet,  and  remained  so  when  I 
went  to  meeting.    I  was  favoured  with  a  good 
meeting,  and  therein  was  engaged  to  speak  of  true 
prayer  and  other  subjects,  and  was  thankful  to  the 
Great  Master.    The  meeting  which  was  held  on 
the  21st,  furnished  encouragement  to  proceeding 
on  my  journey.    Dining  at  Joseph  Horner's,  in 
Princeton,  I  there  met  Thomas  Townsend  and  Ed- 
ward Perry,  of  Byberry,  going  to  Long  Island. 
That  afternoon  we  rode  to  Woodbridge.    On  the 
22d,  we  rode  through  Rahway  to  Elizabethtown 
point,  where  we  were  ferried  over  [the  Raritau]  to 
Staten  Island.    We  then  crossed  the  island  to  the 
Narrows,  through  which  we  had  a  rough  passage 
to  Long  Island.    We  lodged  that  night  at  the 
house  of  Matthew  Franklin." 

On  the  23d,  Joshua  Brown  and  the  Friends, 
who  had  accompanied  him,  attended  Westbury 
meeting.  On  the  24th,  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Flushinir  beiran  with  the  meetincr  of  ministers  and 
ciders.  During  the  course  of  the  various  sittings 
of  the  meeting,  he  found  some  openings  for  service. 
His  home  during  the  time  was  with  Matthew 
Franklin.  On  the  29th,  he  attended  a  meeting  at 
Newtown,  after  which  he  dined  with  Samuel  Not- 
tingham, who  for  a  short  period  resided  there.  He 
mentions  that  during  his  stay  there,  he  had  much 
close  conversation  with  Samuel  Nottingham,  rela- 
tive to  the  inconsistency  of  slaveholding.  Samuel 
bad  married  a  widow  of  Tortola,  who  had  many 
slavis,  and  Samuel  had  not  at  this  time  set  them 
free. 

On  the  30th,  he  attended  Westbury  Monthly 
Meeting,  whicli  was  large,  and  he  .set  them  an  ex- 


ample of  silence.  The  next  day  at  a  meeting  held 
at  Cowneck,  his  mouth  was  opened  in  the  ministry, 
on  the  subject  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man. 
Lodging  that  night  with  Richard  Titus,  he  had  a 
sitting  in  his  family,  and  the  next  day.  Sixth  mo. 
1st,  he  was  at  Matinieock  meeting.  In  this  he  was 
led  into  inward  travail  and  vocal  labour,  that  those 
assembled  might  witness  the  new  birth  unto  holi- 
ness. That  afternoon  he  had  a  meeting  at  West- 
bury, which  proved  a  suffering  time  to  him.  Lodg- 
ing with  Samuel  Willis  near  Jerico,  he,  on  the  2d, 
rode  to  Bethpage,  and  attended  a  meeting  there. 
In  this  meeting  he  felt  constrained  to  speak  to  them 
on  the  subject  of  holding  their  fellow  men  in  slavery, 
recommending  them  to  give  serious,  thoughtful  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  advising  them  to  look 
closely  to  the  law  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  to  us.  Dining  that  day  at  Henry 
Whitson's  with  many  Friends,  the  way  opened  in  a 
family  sitting  to  relieve  his  mind  of  a  burthen, 
which  rested  upon  it.  On  the  3d,  which  was  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  he  had  a  meeting  at  Sekatock, 
after  which  he  parted  with  many  of  the  Long  Is- 
land E'rieuds  in  much  love.  'Then,  with  David 
Willits,  who  had  joined  him  to  be  his  companion, 
through  some  parts  of  New  England,  he  rode  to- 
wards the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  lodging  the 
first  night  at  the  house  of  William  Smith,  a  friendly 
man.  The  next  day,  the  4th,  they  rode  to  South 
hold ;  on  the  5th,  to  Oyster  Pond  point,  where, 
taking  a  boat,  they  were  ferried  over  the  sound  to 
Grotton.  A  fair,  strong  wind  made  the  passage  a 
brief  one,  but  the  passengers  were  generally  very 
sick.  They  were  two  hours  in  running  eighteen 
to  twenty  miles.  Riding  to  the  house  of  Peter 
Davis,  a  ministering  Friend  in  Rhode  Island,  they 
lodged  there,  and  the  next  day  reached  Newport, 
making  their  home  with  Jacob  Barney.  The  next 
day  the  Yearly  Meeting  began,  with  the  meeting 
of  ministers  and  elders  at  Portsmouth.  At  one  of 
the  sittings  of  ministers  and  elders,  his  mind  was 
attended  with  an  uncommon  exercise.  A  sense  of 
the  corruption  of  one  present  was  so  impressed  on 
his  mind,  that  the  loatbsomeness  of  it  seemed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  public  service.  At  last  he 
had  something  so  close  to  deliver,  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  his  nature,  and  he  told  Friends  that  he 
could  not  have  done  it,  but  that  he  had  covenanted 
with  his  Great  Master,  that  if  he  would  be  pleased 
to  be  with  him,  he  would  do  all  that  he  should  re- 
quire of  him.  The  message  was,  "  there  was  one 
or  more  in  the  meeting,  polluted  in  flesh  or  spirit, 
and  it  may  be  in  both;  and  if  it  is  not  timely  re- 
pented of,  it  will  break  out  to  their  dishonour,  and 
the  dishonour  of  the  cause  of  Truth."  He  con- 
tinues, "  After  delivering  the  message,  I  was  made 
easy,  and  thought  I  should  have  to  say  to  one, 
'  Thou  art  the  man,'  before  I  left  the  country, 
which  accordingly  happened.  In  the  several  sit- 
tings of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  discharge  myself  of  the  exercise  that  attended 
my  mind,  and  I  visited  many  families  to  satisfac- 
tion. On  the  11th,  I  rode  out  to  James  Mitchell's, 
and,  on  the  12th,  went  onward  to  Little  Compton, 
and  attended  a  meeting  there.  In  it  I  had  to  treat 
of  worship,  and  the  foundation  the  church  of 
Christ  was  built  on.  Ou  the  13th,  I  had  a  meet- 
ing at  Centre,  in  which  I  had  to  speak  of  the  value 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  set  them  in  their  proper 
place;  also  of  immediate  revelation,  and  how  true 
prayer  may  be  performed.  It  was  a  favoured 
meeting,  and  I  was  made  thankful  to  the  great  and 
good  Master  for  this,  and  all  other  of  his  mercies. 
We  had  a  meeting  that  afternoon  at  Newtown, 
which  was  parsed  mostly  in  silence,  as  to  us 


noon  meeting,  I  had  a  sense  of  a  polluted  spirit  in 
one  or  more  there,  with  a  clear  sense  that  if  there 
was  not  a  repenting  and  forsaking,  something  would 
break  out  reproachful  to  the  individual  and  the 
cause  of  Truth.  I  had  to  express  this  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  to  encourage  some  others  to  persevere  on 
in  a  religious  life,  being  sensible  that  there  was  a 
living  remnant  amongst  them." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 
The  following  was  received  some  months  since,  and 
among  our  many  papers  was  overlooked. 

LINES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  HYMN: 

"l  WOULD  NOT  LIVE  ALWAY." 

We  shall  not  live  alway,  then  why  do  we  mourn, 
When  the  roses  we  gather  are  sharp  with  the  thorn  ? 
Though  the  blessing  we  crave  be  forever  denied, 
And  the  cross  as  our  portion,  His  love  doth  provide. 

We  shall  not  live  alway,  our  trials  will  end, 
When  greeted  at  last  by  our  heavenly  Friend  ; 
When  the  storm  and  the  whirlwind  their  fury  have  spent 
O'er  the  reed  almost  broken,  so  low  was  it  bent. 

We  shall  not  live  alway,  though  dreary  our  life, 
Full  soon  will  be  finished  its  toil  and  its  strife  : 
The  days  may  seem  long,  but  the  years  they  are  few, 
And  "  the  rest  that  remaineth"  is  blessed  and  true. 

We  shall  not  live  alway,  the  tears  that  we  shed 
For  the  loved  and  the  lost,  for  the  dying  and  dead — 
Will  be  wiped  from  our  eyes  in  those  mansions  of  peace 
Where  sorrow  and  partings  forever  will  cease. 

Then  live  we  not  alway  ?  ah  !  that  we  call  death 

Is  the  opening  of  life,  with  the  last  struggling  breath. 

In  raptures  triumphant,  the  ransomed  then  see, 

How  the  spirit  lives  ever,  immortal  and  free.      K.  R. 


TJie  Flight  of  Soimd. — M.  Montigny,  in  a 
note  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Belgium,  ques- 
tions the  rate  at  which  sound  travels,  laid  down  in 
the  books.    He  states  that  in  a  storm  in  September 
last,  he,  while  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from 
where  the  lightning  struck,  could  count  but  two 
seconds  between  the  lightning  and  the  thunder 
Had  the  rate  of  travel  of  the  sound  been  no  more 
than  1,  100  feet  per  second,  as  is  generally  sup 
posed,  there  would  have  been  an  interval  of  fifteen 
seconds.    Another  gentleman,  situated  at  nearly  a 
similar  distance  in  another  direction  from  the  place 
struck  by  the  lightning,  could  perceive  no  greater 
interval  than  M.  Montigny.    Many  others  facts 
are  noted  by  M.  Montigny,  all  tending  to  prove 
that  the  rate  at  which  the  sound  of  thunder  travel 
is  much  greater  than  1,100  feet  per  second.  In 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad 
vancement  of  Science  of  1858,  it  was  shown  tha 
the  sound  of  a  cannon  travels  faster  than  the  sound 
of  the  human  voice. 


the  Mth,  we  had 
the  afternoon  one 


Unitary  Ostriches. — The  hatch  of  a  single  os 
tricb  amounts  generally  to  from  thirty  to  forty  eggs 
Sometimes  several  couples  unite  to  hatch  in  part 
nership,  in  which  case  a  large  hollow  is  dug  out 
the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  oldest  pair  of 
birds,  the  others  ranging  tbemseives  around  at  re 
gular  distances.  When  the  eggs  have  all  been  laid 
they  are  pushed  over  toward  the  middle  nest,  but 
not  mixed  :  and  while  the  eldest  bird  is  occupied 
in  hatching,  the  others  sit  around  in  the  places 
where  the  eggs  belonging  to  them  were  laid  respect- 
ively.   These  associations  are  composed  of  birds 
of  the  same  family — the  old  ones  in  the  centre 
of  the  circle  being  the  parents  of  the  others ;  but 
the  social  system  is  only  resorted  to  in  places  where 
herbage  is  very  abundant.    As  many  as  a  hundred 
and  fifty  eggs  have  been  found  in  one  of  these 
combined  nests.    The  Arabs  say  that  those  of  each 
On  couple  are  disposed  in  a  heap,  surmounted  by  the 
a  meeting  at  Aeu-iinet,  and  in  first  egg  laid,  which  is  destined  for  the  nourishment 
at  Long  Plains.    In  the  after- lof  the  young  ones  when  they  break  shell. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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From  the  Constitutional  Press  Magazine. 

pJnflnencc  of  Egyptian  Archicology  on  Bible  Studies. 

BY  KEGIXALD  STUART  POOLE. 
I  have  been  asked,  What  is  the  good  of  hiero- 
[lyphics  ?"  and  found  it  hard  to  give  an  answer. 
M  ihe  investigation  of  these  primeval  records  of  what 
ajnen  thought  and  did,  two,  three,  and  even  four 
housand  years  ago,  has  been  in  general  pursued 
vith  little  or  no  reference  to  what  men  now  think 
nd  do.  Learning  and  patience  have  been  devoted 
io  minute  questions  ;  while  the  grand  human  sub- 
ects,  of  which  these  are  insignificant  portions,  have 
seen  neglected.  Thus  a  pursuit,  rich  in  its  pro- 
uise,  has  been  confined  to  a  few,  and  the  many 
3ave  not  cared  for  it.  Were  it  generally  known 
what  real  good  may  be  derived  from  this  difficult 
tudy,  what  unveiling  of  the  inner  life  of  the  old- 
bst  of  settled  nations,  what  clear  recovery  of  traces 
'pi  man's  first  true  belief,  what  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent commentary  on  the  Bible,  the  learning  of 
lest  Egypt  would  not  be  almost  as  great  a  mystery  as 
^hen  the  priests  refused  to  tell  the  sacred  name  of 
Osiris. 

I  know  that  many  are  weary  of  the  very  men- 
tion of  Egyptian  or  any  other  archaeology  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Bible.  They  say,  "  We  have  read  so 
many  books  and  essays  on  this  subject,  arguing  on 
matters  prejudged,  that  we  do  not  believe  in  your 
impartiality."  I  quite  admit  that  on  the  religious 
side  there  has  been  reason  enough  to  offend  any 
clear-headed  or  honest  inquirer.  But  I  have  found, 
and  still  find,  quite  as  much  written  on  the  other 
side,  which  is  as  repugnant  to  all  notions  of  judg- 
ment and  fairness.  To  the  end  of  time  the  major- 
ity on  both  sides  will,  intentionally  or  not,  wrest 
arguments  and  reason  an  false  grounds,  but  this 
does  not  justify  any  one  in  shutting  his  ears  to  a 
fair  statement  of  a  weighty  question. 

The  first  point  on  which  I  wish  to  touch,  is  the 
evidence  of  a  primeval  revelation  afforded  by  the 
Egyptian  mythology.  It  is  now  admitted  by  every 
competent  scholar,  that,  inwoven  with  the  tangled 
web  of  myths  and  superstitions  which  mainly  com- 
pose the  strange  belief  of  Egypt,  we  trace  ever  and 
anon  the  golden  thread  of  truth.  Base  as  were 
many  of  the  tenets,  among  which  the  truth  was 
thus  preserved,  it  was  never  lost ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  it  ever  maintained  its  superiority.  The  whole 
moral  teaching  of  the  priests  depended  upon  it. 
To  it  was  due  the  majestic  art  of  the  nation.  It 
alone  had  principles  of  vitality. 

The  Egyptians  believed  in  life  after  death,  in 
judgment  according  to  man's  deeds  on  earth,  and 
in  future  rewards  and  punishments.  Their  belief 
in  these  broad  truths  is  quite  certain  ;  the  more 
minute  definition  of  them  may  be  doubtful.  It  has 
not  been  determined  how  far  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  held  ;  whether  the  ultimate  state  was  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  separate  existence  or  of  absorp- 
tion or  annihilation  ;  whether  the  rewards  or  pun- 
ishments were  believed  to  be  purgatorial  or  eternal. 
The  judge  of  the  dead  was  Osiris,  the  great  foe  of 
the  power  of  evil.  Every  man  was  examined  be- 
fore him  as  to  his  deeds  on  earth.  He  had  to  reply 
to  forty-two  questions,  each  one  relating  to  the  com- 
mission of  a  particular  sin.  If  acquitted,  he  be- 
came an  Osiri-',  taking  the  name  and  form  of  the 
judge,  and  being  admitted  to  the  joys  of  the  Egypt- 
ian Paradise,  the  A'ahloo,  whence  the  Greeks  de- 
rived their  Elysian  Fields.  A  woman  also  became 
an  Osiris,  taking  the  name  of  the  judge,  and  not 
that  of  Isis  his  wife. 

If  I  were  to  cite  late  and  second-hand  authority, 
I  might  much  enlarge  this  account,  and  show  a 
greater  closeness  of  agreement  with  revelation.  I 
prefer  to  confine  myself  to  what  can  be  learnt  from 
the  Egyptian  Ritual  and  the  early  religious  repre- 


sentations of  the  monuments.  The  Ritual  was  the 
sacred  book  of  the  Egyptians.  Countless  copies  of 
parts  and  some  of  the  whole,  written  on  papyrus, 
have  been  found  in  Egypt,  chiefly  in  the  burial- 
grounds.  It  consists  of  prayers  mainly  to  be  said 
by  the  deceased  in  the  separate  state,  and  there- 
fore to  be  learnt  by  him  while  on  earth.  Portions 
of  it  are  known  to  be  as  old  as  two  thousand  years 
before  Christ,  and  there  are  copies  of  the  whole 
written  one  thousand  five  hundred  or  one  thousand 
four  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Much  of  it  is 
still  uninterpreted,  but  the  general  truths  I  have 
mentioned,  are  admitted  to  be  declared  in  it  with 
great  clearness. 

This  discovery  bears  with  surprising  force  upon 
a  controversy  of  the  highest  importance.  The  old 
idea  that  Moses  based  the  law  upon  the  Egyptian 
belief,  has  lately  found  many  adherents  in  the 
German  school.  These  have  been  so  accustomed 
to  repeat  this  old  scandal,  that  they  have  ceased 
to  question  its  truth,  and  have  allowed  themselves 
to  drift  away  into  a  very  dangerous  position.  So 
long  as  we  knew  nothing  of  the  Egyptian  religion, 
except  from  the  representations  of  the  monuments 
and  the  incorrect  statements  of  ancient  writers,  it 
was  easy  enough  to  assert,  on  the  evidence  of  a 
few  outward  agreements,  that  the  two  systems  were 
identical.  Now,  however,  our  fuller  knowledge  has 
enabled  us  to  find  the  very  ground-work  of  the 
Egyptian  religion,  and  the  result  is  this  paradox 
for  the  Germans,  They  derive  the  law  from  a 
system  altogether  opposite  to  it.  The  law  taught 
the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  during 
life,  the  Egyptian  religion  held  out  rewards  and 
punishments  after  death.  Yet  the  very  people  who 
maintain  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  law,  have  al 
leged  the  absence  in  it  of  a  clear  mention  of  a 
future  state,  as  proving  that  Moses  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  that  great  truth  ;  which  truth  we 
now  positively  know  to  have  been  the  primary  doc 
trine  of  the  Egyptian  religion. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  knowledge  we  now 
have  of  the  current  belief  of  the  Egyptian?,  clears 
up  what  was  certainly  a  great  difficulty.  Formerly 
we  held  that  the  learned  among  them  had  some 
dim  idea  of  a  future  state,  but  we  had  not  evidence 
to  show  that  even  they  believed  in  it  universally 
or  whether  it  was  a  religious  doctrine,  or  merely 
the  result  of  philosophic  speculation.  Now  we 
know  that  the  whole  nation  believed  in  life  after 
death,  and  future  rewards  and  punishments ;  that 
these  doctrines  were  the  basis  of  the  moral  system 
of  the  priests ;  and  that  the  architecture,  the  lite 
rature,  and  the  very  life  of  the  Egyptians  had 
more  regard  to  the  future,  than  to  the  present  state 
Each  king  occupied  years,  if  not  his  whole  reign, 
in  making  his  tomb.  So  important  was  the  work, 
that  he  generally  began  it  at  his  accession,  some- 
times even  before.  All  the  ceremonies  of  burial 
the  embalming  and  preservation  of  the  body,  had 
reference  to  the  after-life  of  the  soul.  If  the  tomb 
were  rock-hewn,  its  walls  were  decorated  with 
sculptures  or  paintings  relating  to  the  future  state ; 
representing  the  terrible  judgment-scene,  the  hap 
piness  of  the  blessed,  and  the  misery  of  the  lost. 
So,  too,  with  the  subjects,  though  their  tombs,  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  monarchy,  bear  representa- 
tions referring  to  their  occupations  during  life.  The 
ancient  Egyptian's  card  represented  him  as  a  dead 
man,  "  the  Osiris"  ....  "justified,"  and  he  never 
"left  it,"  except  on  such  occasions  as  the  funerals 
of  the  bulls  Apis.  If  a  young  Egyptian  chose  a 
scaraba3us  with  a  device  to  give  to  a  friend,  he 
would  wish  "  a  perfect  life,"  or  more  distinctly,  a 
happy  resurrection,  "  May  your  name  remain,  and 
your  being  be  renewed."  Thus  the  idea  of  the 
future  state  and  man's  condition  as  depending  upon 


his  works  done  in  this  life,  was  always  present  to 
the  whole  nation,  from  the  king,  who  superintended 
the  making  of  his  tomb,  to  the  priestly  sculptor 
and  the  coaimon  workman.  In  their  very  rejoicing 
it  was  not  absent,  even  if  the  story  of  the  munmy 
at  the  feast  be  not  true.  Hence  it  is  quite  clear, 
that  the  Israelites,  living  among  the  Egyptians, 
themselves  Egyptians  in  everything  but  race,  must 
have  known  that  there  was  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  The  Mosaic  law  did  not 
take  this  doctrine  as  a  basis  of  teaching,  but  we 
nowhere  find  it  denied.  Like  other  points  of  pa- 
triarchal belief,  it  was  retained  by  the  people  in 
general,  and,  if  almost  lost  in  troublous  and  igno- 
rant days  of  the  Judges,  it  afterwards  gained 
greater  and  greater  hold  on  the  belief  of  the  na- 
tion, until  it  was  clearly  proclaimed  under  the  new 
and  more  distinct  revelation  of  the  gospel. 

The  illustration  of  details  of  Biblical  history 
which  the  Egyptian  monuments  afford,  is  a  subject 
of  great  importance,  from  its  bearing  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  Bible.  It  has  been  very  much 
neglected,  in  consequence  of  the  extravagant  ex- 
pectations of  many,  who,  in  the  early  days  of 
Egyptian  archaeology,  looked  for  an  exact  account 
of  Israel  in  Egypt  from  the  monuments.  They 
never  perceived,  what  is  clear  enough,  though  few 
are  willing  to  admit  it,  that  we  have  no  consecutive 
chain  of  historical  monuments  stretching  throuo-h 
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many  centuries.  In  the  remotest  past  there  is  the 
group  of  tombs  around  the  greatest  pyramids  of 
Memphis,  which  tell  us,  in  their  sculptures  and  in- 
scriptions, of  the  life  of  the  Egyptians  of  that  time, 
about  four  thousand  years  ago.  This  group  may 
extend  over  two  centuries.  Then  there  is  a  great 
blank,  with  here  and  there  a  doubtful  and  shifting 
stepping-stone  in  a  dark  stream  of  historical  obli- 
vion, until  we  reach  the  monuments  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  lasting  for  about  a  century  and  a  half, 
from  Abraham's  time.  Then  there  is  another  great 
chasm,  still  more  obscure  than  the  earlier  one,  and 
we  come  to  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  beginning 
about  1500  B.  c.  The  second  and  more  dense  time 
of  darkness  is  accounted  for  by  the  invasion  and 
subjugation  of  Egypt  by  a  foreign  race,  the  Shep- 
herds, and  the  paucity  of  its  monuments  confirms 
the  statement  of  Manetho,  the  native  historian, 
that  this  was  a  period  of  terrible  intestine  war. 
From  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  the  evidence  is  more 
connected,  although  often  a  hundred  years  or  more 
is  nearly  a  blank  in  the  history.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows, that  if  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt  in  any  of 
the  times  as  to  which  we  know  nothing  from  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  we  could  expect  no  distinct 
account  of  their  sojourn  and  exodus.  If  we  take 
the  ordinary  reckoning  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles 
—  Ussher's  Chronology — the  sojourn  would  mainly 
fall  before  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  the  exodus 
early  in  that  dynasty.  If  we  take  the  reckoning 
of  Hales,  which  many  are  disposed  to  consider  the 
best  Bible  chronology,  both  sojourn  and  exodus 
would  fall  in  the  time  before  this  dynasty.  In 
either  case,  we  would  scarcely  expect  any  reference 
to  the  Israelites.  But  setting  this  aside,  although 
Joseph's  administration  might  have  been  recorded, 
the  disasters  of  the  exodus  would  have  found  no 
place  in  the  annals  of  a  nation  that  was  especially 
averse  to  chronicling  defeat.  The  kind  of  illustra- 
tion we  have  a  right  to  expect,  does  not  relate  to 
the  main  facts  of  the  history,  but  to  such  matters 
as  the  details  of  manners. 

(To  bo  concluded.) 


The  Familiar  Question^  "  IIow  do  you  get 
(ilong  ?"  becomes  in  England,  "  How  do  you  get, 
on  ?"  and,  strangely  enough,  in  Scotland,  "  IIow 
do  you  gel  enchvays  7'' 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

West-Town  School. 

The  -winter  session  of  this  valuable  seminary  was 
opened  on  the  5th  of  the  Eleventh  month ;  and  at 
a  late  visit,  we  were  informed  that  190  pupils — ■ 
104  bojs  and  86  girls — were  in  the  institution,  all 
of  them  in  apparent  health,  excepting  a  few  with 
slight  colds.  Judging  from  the  cheerfulness  ob- 
servable among  them  in  their  familiar  intercourse 
out  of  school,  we  should  consider  them  as  enjoying 
a  good  share  of  happiness.  Attention  to  their  stu- 
dies, and  their  regard  to  order  and  the  rules  of  the 
school,  afford  satisfaction ;  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  important  advantages  continue  to  be  derived 
from  a  course  of  instruction  there,  and  from  the 
example  and  religious  concern  of  the  care-takers 
for  their  best  welfare.  The  usual  branches  of  a 
good  English  education  are  taught ;  also,  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  to  a  class  of  the  boys.  Lec- 
tures on  Natural  Philosophy  are  delivered  to  the 
scholars  of  both  sexes,  to  which  Chemistry  will 
probably  soon  be  added. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  the  institution  continues 
to  command  the  interest  and  support  which  is  given 
to  it  by  Friends  ;  and  that  so  many  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  which  it  offers  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  price  charged  for  board  and  tuition,  is 
much  below  the  cost,  and  is  probably  less  than  the 
expense  of  living  and  schooling  at  home;  so  that 
there  is  a  considerable  annual  saving  to  each  parent 
or  guardian  who  places  a  child  there. 


We  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  furnish 
the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  with  the  subjoined 
account  of  the  present  session  of  Friends'  Board- 
ing ISchool  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  which  we 
presume,  will  be  gratifying  to  them.  There  are 
now  in  this  seminary  87  scholars — 44  boys  and  43 
girls ;  the  number  being  as  large  as  the  house  will 
comfortably  accommodate.  General  good  order 
and  harmony  prevail  throughout  the  establishment ; 
and  the  pupils  manifest  a  commendable  degree  of 
industry,  and  interest  in  their  studies.  The  branches 
attended  to,  are  Spelling,  Etymology,  Reading, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry.  &c.  Lectures  on  Che- 
mistry and  Natural  Philosophy  are  delivered  al- 
ternately each  week,  and  occasionally  lectures  on 
Natural  History,  and  other  subjects. 

Meetings  for  divine  worship  are  regularly  held 
on  First  and  Fifth-day  mornings,  in  which  the  de- 
portment of  the  scholars  is  generally  satisfactory. 

When  we  recur  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  within 
Ohio  and  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings,  twenty 
four  hundred  children  of  suitable  ages  to  be  sent 
to  bchool,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  far  greater 
provision  is  needful  to  give  them  the  religious, 
guarded  school  education  which  Friends  have  Ion 
desired  and  laboured  to  provide,  than  West-Town 
and  Mount  Pleasant  ]]oarding-Schools  can  iuruish, 
Instead  of  sending  them  to  public  or  district  schools, 
every  proper  effort  should  be  made  by  the  Society 
and  its  mcmbirs  to  give  the  young  people  a  course 
of  school  instruction  in  our  own  seminaries,  where 
the  principles  and  testimonies  of  Friends,  as  they 
have  always  been  held,  are  maintained,  and  the 
pupils  are  under  the  care  of  conscientious  teachers, 
which  must  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  rising 
generation.  The  culture  of  the  youthful  mind 
under  consistent  Friend.s,  may  not  only  counteract 
immorality  and  wrong  principles,  but  implant  cor- 
rect sentiments  on  the  obligations  of  christian  duty 
turning  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  Source 
of  all  good  ;  and  when  the  Spirit  of  Truth  en- 
lightens and  draws  them  into  serious  thoughtful 


ness,  it  may  be  a  means  of  strengthening  the  child 
to  yield  to  its  requisitions,  and  be  thereby  induced 
to  follow  the  Saviour  in  the  path  of  regeneration. 

A  right  education  among  those  who  live  up  to 
our  religious  profession,  will  tend  to  prepare  suc- 
cessors for  the  support  and  spreading  of  our  chris- 
tian doctrines  and  testimonies.  But  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  wrong  example  and  indifference  to  the 
faith  and  practice  of  Friends,  will  tend  to  create  a 
like  indifference  in  the  youth ;  and  such  teachers, 
instead  of  attaching  them  to  their  own  religious 
Society,  may  lead  them  into  the  spirit  and  corrupt 
ways  and  fashions  of  the  world. 


Wearing  India  Rubber  Shoes. — The  tendency 
of  India-rubber  shoes  is  to  make  the  feet  cold,  and 
in  such  proportion  to  endanger  health  ;  hence,  they 
are  useful  only  in  walking  when  the  ground  is 
muddy  or  slushy  with  melting  snow — in  these 
cases  they  are  invaluable,  and  there  is  no  equal 
substitute.  Two  rules  should  be  observed  when- 
ever it  is  possible  :  when  rubbers  are  on  the  feet, 
persons  should  keep  moving,  and  remove  them  on 
entering  the  house,  if  it  is  intended  to  remain  over 
a  few  minutes.  If  the  rubbers  have  been  on  the 
feet  several  hours,  both  shoes  and  stockings  are 
necessarily  damp  by  the  condensation  and  confine- 
ment of  the  perspiration,  therefore  all  should  be 
removed,  and  the  naked  foot  held  to  the  fire  until 
warm  and  dry  in  every  part;  if  then  a  pair  of  dry 
stockings  are  put  on,  and  a  pair  of  warmed  and 
loose  slippers  or  shoes,  there  will  be  a  feeling  of 
comfort  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  which  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  trouble  taken,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ailments  averted.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  as  India-rubber  shoes  are  im- 
pervious to  water  from  without,  and  ought  not  to 
be  worn  except  in  muddy  weather,  and  only  then 
while  the  wearer  is  in  motion,  so  leather  shoes,  ren- 
dered impervious  to  water,  by  blacking  or  by  any 
other  means,  should  be  used  like  India-rubbers, 
temporarily,  and  when  walking  in  mud  or  slush. 
For  common  purposes,  the  old-fashioned  leather 
boots  and  shoes  are  best,  if  kept  well  blacked,  with 
several  renewals  of  dry  socks  during  the  day  if  the 
feet  perspire  profusely.  As  cold  and  damp  feet 
are  the  avenues  of  death  to  multitudes  every  year, 
a  systematic  attention  to  the  above  suggestions 
would  save  many  a  valuable  life. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Faith  that  Overcometh  the  World,  Workcth  by 
Love. 

The  law  of  love  is  also  a  law  of  compensation; 
for  who  that  truly  loveth  God,  and  his  fellow,  does 
not  feel  the  reward  within  himself?  even  the  re- 
compense of  peace,  unto  which  Moses  had  an  eye 
when  he  chose  to  sufl'er  afHiction  with  the  people 
of  God,  rather  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin 
lor  a  season.  And  how  wonderfully  was  he  re- 
warded for  his  faithfulness  in  pleading  for  the 
people,  on  account  of  the  judgments  with  which 
they  were  threatened,  because  of  disobedience ; 
confirming  the  testimony,  that  "  the  fervent  effec- 
tual prayer  of  the  righteous  availeth  much." 

What  encouragement  have  we,  therefore,  for  the 
exercise  of  charity,  such  as  described  by  the  apos- 
tle ;  labouring  with,  all  patience,  forbearance,  and 
long-suffering  ;  ])ra.yi)ig  otic  for  anoilicr^  that  the 
sick  may  be  healed  of  their  manifold  diseases,  and 
all  prepared  for  the  reception  of  tho.se  precious 
gifts  designed  for  edifying  the  church  in  love,  and 
every  soul  strengthened  and  comforted  throuirh 
fuithlulness  in  the  occupancy  of  them  ;  until  lie 
comes,  who  will  reward  with  fullness  of  joy,  all 
who  have  kept  the  word  of  his  patience,  not  being 


offended  in  Him,  because  of  the  trials  of  the  way 
cast  up  to  walk  in ;  even  the  way  of  the  cross. 

The  love  of  enemies  is  incompatible  with  the 
love  of  self ;  but  let  us  remember  that  one  mark 
of  true  godliness  is  loving  those  who  love  not  us ; 
for  God  so  loved  us,  while  we  were  yet  bis  enemies, 
that  he  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world 
for  our  sakes,  even  that  He  might  destroy  the  spirit 
of  enmity,  and  reconcile  us  unto  himself.  Where- 
fore, if  we  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  we  shall  be 
engaged  to  co-operate  in  this  blessed  work,  whereby 
the  serpent's  head  is  bruised,  and  his  crooked  ways 
discovered  and  avoided.  If  our  spiritual  eye  is 
opened,  we  shall  not  only  be  enabled  to  discover 
and  resist  his  wicked  wiles,  but  our  weapons  not 
being  carnal,  will  be  mighty  through  God ;  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strongholds. 

What  a  wonderful  display  of  saving  power  is 
manifested  to  us  in  the  gospel,  which  is  declared  to 
be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
that  believeth !  And  how  doth  the  flesh  war 
against  it !  As  it  is  written,  "  the  flesh  warreth 
against  the  Spirit."  How  different  are  the  fruits 
of  the  one  from  the  fruits  of  the  other — "  love, 
joy,  peace,"  &c.,  from  bitterness,  wrath,  conten- 
tion, &c.,  which  should  incite  us  to  watchfulness 
unto  prayer,  that  we  be  not  beguiled  of  the  reward 
of  a  faithful  continuance  with  the  blessed  Master  • 
in  his  temptations;  casting  all  our  care  upon  Him 
who  hath  promised  to  sustain  his  dependent  child- 
ren, as  they  abide  and  trust  in  him  ;  committing 
their  souls  unto  him  in  well-doing,  as  unto  a  faith- 
ful Creator. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  love  of  God  is  the  sub- 
tance  of  all  goodness,  and  the  spring  of  all  right 
doing,  let  us  seek  to  cultivate  its  growth  in  our 
hearts,  by  the  denial  of  se/f  its  great  enemy, — 
endeavouring  to  keep  in  the  simplicity,  meekness, 
and  lowliness  of  Christ,  our  great  example, — pa- 
tiently labouring,  and  quietly  hoping,  for  the  spread 
and  triumph  of  Truth.  Then  may  we  believe  that 
the  Lord  God  will  continue  to  dwell  amongst  and 
work  for  us ;  and,  as  in  earlier  times,  grant  a  more 
eminent  display  of  his  goodness  and  power,  the 
tokens  of  which  are  not  now  wanting ;  neither  is 
the  fault  on  his  part,  that  they  are  not  more  abun- 
dantly manifested ;  but  because  of  our  want  of 
faithfulness  to  the  manifestations  of  his  witness  in 
the  secret  of  our  souls. 

As  in  the  outward,  light  is  attended  by  heat,  so 
in  the  inward,  the  true  light  producelh  love ;  as  it 
is  written,  "he  that  loveth  his  brother,  dwelleth  in 
the  light,  and  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling 
in  him."  "  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  dark- 
ness at  all."  "  God  is  love,  and  whoso  dwelleth 
in  love,  dwelleth  in  God."  But  this  love  is  opposed 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  which  is  foolishness 
with  God,  whose  controversy  is  with  the  power  of 
darkness,  which  is  seeking  to  overturn  our  faith  in 
his  secret  and  living  witness.  "  The  secret  of  the 
Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him  ;"  but  is  hid  from 
the  wise  and  prudent  of  this  world,  who  walk  ac- 
cording to  the  outward  sight,  and  judge  according 
to  the  outward  hearing,  and  not  according  to  the 
inward  law  of  love  ;  which,  when  obeyed,  leads 
out  of  all  darkness  and  doubt  into  the  Lord's  mar- 
vellous light. 

In  humility,  love,  and  holy  fear,  is  our  hope  of 
preservation  ;  keeping  inward  to  the  little,  pure, 
unflattering  witness  for  Truth  ;  which  is  still  lead- 
ing many  to  labour,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  for 
the  exaltation  of  the  Lord's  holy  standard,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  that  it  may  be  lifted  up 
against  the  floods  of  the  enemy,  who  is  seeking  to 
quench  the  teachings,  warnings  and  rcprovings  of 
the  Word  of  life, — to  destroy  that  love  and  fear 
which  are  the  fruit  of  living  fuith. 
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QumititT/  of  Rain  in  the  State  of  New  York. — 
The  amouut  of  raia  and  melted  snow  in  this  State 
iias  been  ascertained  by  observations  made  at  sixty- 
Iwo  literary  Institutions  over  the  State,  from  1829 
io  1850.  From  the  meteorology,  published  by  au- 
thority of  the  State,  several  interesting  conclusions 
ire  obtained. 

The  average  annual  quantity  of  water  is  34.9 
inches.  Some  parts  of  the  State  receive  much  more 
than  others.  The  greatest  average  was  at  New 
iTork  46.3  inches.  The  least  at  Lewiston  22.2 
nches. 

Between  these  we  find  : 


Ogdensburgh 

24.6 

inches. 

Monroe 

.    26  8 

Governeur 

27.6 

« 

Eufifalo 

.  27.3 

(( 

MiUville 

28.9 

(1 

Malone,  Franklin 

.  29.1 

i( 

Pompey 

29.5 

(( 

llochester 

.  31.8 

(( 

Fairfield 

36.6 

(( 

Cambridge 

.  40.1 

a 

Utica 

40.3 

(( 

Erasmus  Hill 

.  42.7 

11 

Bridgewater 

44.0 

it 

ery  near  the  average  : 

Montgomery 

.  34.9 

inch. 

Bed  Hook  . 

34.7 

li 

Auburn  . 

.  34.5 

n 

The  difference  has  led  to  the  shading  of  those 
parts  of  the  map  of  the  State,  soon  to  appear  with 
he  gazetteer,  darker  or  lighter,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  water  which  falls,  so  as  to  represent  to 
!  ;he  eye  this  great  fact.    The  difference  thus  be- 

■  pomes  visible, — even  a  matter  of  sense.    It  is  as  if 

■  ;he  eye  saw  the  difference  of  rain  over  the  State 
.  at  once.    This  shading  for  rain  was  presented  first 

■  n  our  country  in  the  army  meteorological  register, 
i  ind  afterwards  in  Blodgett's  Climatology  of  the 
;  United  States. 

1  As  the  above  numbers  give  the  average  of  seve- 
1  ral  years,  the  difference  will  be  more  .striking  for 
;  the  years.    Thus  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  va- 

■  nation  is  from  55.3  inches,  in  1846,  to  35.6  inches, 
in  1849;  at  Bochester,  from  25.5  inches,  in  1838, 

f  to  39.0,  in  1848;  at  Erasmus  Hill,  from  32.1 
I  inches,  in  1845,  to  52.1,  in  1841;  and  at  Mont- 
gomery, from  44.6  inches,  in  1841,  to  26.3,  in 
,  3.835. — Rocliesler  Union. 

i  Two  Kinds  of  Revenge.— The.  one  is  returning 
.  evil  for  evil;  the  other  is  overcoming  evil  with 
\  good.    Judge  which  is  the  most  honourable. 

Two  men,  living  in  the  southern  part  of  Africa, 
had  a  quarrel,  and  became  bitter  enemies  to  each 
Other.  After  a  while,  one  of  them  found  a  little 
girl  belonging  to  his  enemy,  in  the  woods,  at  some 
distance  "from  her  father's  house.  He  seized  her, 
and  cut  off  both  her  hands ;  and,  as  he  sent  her 
home,  screaming  with  her  bleeding  wrists,  he  said 
to  her,  "  I  have  had  my  revenge." 

Years  passed  away.  The  little  girl  had  grown 
up  to  be  almost  a  young  woman.  One  day  there 
came  to  her  father's  door  a  poor,  worn  out,  gray- 
headed  old  man,  who  asked  for  something  to  eat. 
She  knew  him  at  once  as  the  cruel  man  who  had 
'  icut  off  her  hands.  She  went  into  the  hut,  and 
ordered  the  servant  to  take  him  bread  and  milk, 
as  much  as  he  could  eat,  and  sat  down  and  watched 
him  eat. 

When  he  had  finished,  she  dropped  the  covering 
that  hid  her  handless  wri.sts  from  view,  and  hold- 
ing them  up  before  him,  she  exclaimed,  "I  have 
'  had  my  revenge  !"  repeating  the  very  sentence  he 
had  uttered  when  he  so  cruelly  maimed  here.  The 
man  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise  and  humilia- 


tion. The  secret  of  it  was  that,,  in  the  meantime 
she  had  become  a  christian,  and  had  learned  the 
meaning  of  the  verse  :  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink;  for  in  so 
doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head." 
How  beautiful  the  conduct  of  this  injured  chris- 
tian girl  appears,  in  contrast  with  that  of  her  hea- 
then enemy. 

In  the  courts  of  earthly  kings  it  is  always  es- 
teemed honourable  to  do  as  the  king  does.  Jesus 
is  our  king.  He  conquers  by  kindness.  When 
we  "  overcome  evil  with  good,"  are  we  not  like 
Jesus  ?  And  is  there  any  honour  in  the  world  like 
this? 


Watching  unto  Prayer.  —  "I  prevented  the 
dawning  of  the  morning,  and  cried;  I  hoped  in 
thy  word.  Mine  eyes  prevent  the  night  watches, 
that  I  might  meditate  in  thy  word." — Psalm  cxix. 
147,  148.  When  the  heart  is  really  engaged  for 
God,  time  will  always  be  found  for  secret  duties, 
and  rather  will  be  redeemed,  as  with  David,  from 
sleep,  than  lost  from  prayer.  And  when  we  see  a 
man,  like  the  king  of  Israel,  engaged  in  the  most 
active  employments  of  life,  yet,  sanctifying"  such 
frequent  seasons,  in  the  short  period  of  each  suc- 
cessive day,  "  with  the  word  of  God  and  prayer," 
we  cannot  want  a  clearer  evidence  of  the  insincerity 
of  the  excuse,  that  professes  that  no  time  can  be 
spared  from  the  pressing  avocations  of  the  day,  for 
the  service  of  God.  It  is  not  that  such  men  are 
busy,  and  have  no  time  for  prayer ;  but  that  they 
are  worldly,  and  have  no  heart  to  pray. 

How  light  are  all  the  troubles  of  this  world,  to 
those  who  value  everything  it  contains  according 
to  its  real  worth  !  They  may  appear  insensible  to 
those  who  reckon  by  a  different  standard ;  but 
they  can  never  bear  this  imputation,  for  they  know 
the  value  of  human  applause.  How  happy  should 
we  be,  could  we  always  feel  as  we  sometimes  think  ! 


THl!  FRIEIND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  15,  1860. 

The  great  agitation  and  anxiety  that  pervade 
our  country  at  the  present  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  secession  movement  going  on  in  some  of  the 
more  Southern  States,  and  the  accompanying  em- 
barrassment of  the  trading  and  financial  affairs  of 
the  whole  country,  growing  out  of  it,  have  given 
rise  to  many  and  various  propositions  for  compro- 
mises and  changes  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  allay 
sectional  exasperation,  and  bring  all  parties  together 
again  in  mutual  good-will  towards  each  other,  and 
in  support  of  the  same  Federal  Government. 

It  is  certainly  very  desirable  that  all  should  be 
done,  that  can  be  done,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  universal  righteousness,  to  prevent  the  severance 
of  the  bands  which  have  heretofore  united  the 
thirty-one  States  of  the  Union  under  one  govern- 
ment ;  for  the  consequences  that  must  almost  in- 
evitably follow  the  establishment  of  two  rival  and 
co-ordinate  powers,  with  such  opposite  interests, 
and  embittered  against  each  other  by  alleged  mu- 
tual grievances,  are  likely  to  be  so  dreadful,  that 
every  proper  effort  should  be  made  to  avert  such  a 
catastrophe. 

We  have  always  deprecated  the  introduction  of 
the  exciting  question  of  slavery  into  the  political 
arena,  as  it  is  one  which  affords  politicians  an  ever- 
ready  opportunity, — of  which  they  did  not  fail  to 
avail  themselves — to  inflame  the  passions  of  the 
people  on  both  sides ;  embittering  the  feelings  of 
the  two  sections,  one  towards  the  other;  while  it 
obstructed  the  free  presentation  and  calm  consid- 


eration of  the  arguments  and  appeals,  from  time 
to  time,  put  forth  against  that  unrighteous  system, 
and  which,  under  more  genial  circumstances,  might 
have  found  access  to  the  good  sense  and  consciences 
of  the  slave  holders,  and  at  least  mitigated  some  of 
the  barbarities  connected  with  it,  while  they  gradu- 
ally prepared  them  for  its  final  abandonment. 

But  slavery  thrust  itself  into  our  legislative  halls, 
clamoring  for  protection  and  extension  :  unscrupu- 
lous partizans  have  pandered  to  its  arrogant  pre- 
tensions, by  granting  its  demands;  while  too  many 
of  those  who  opposed  them,  failed  to  manifest  that 
christian  spirit  in  their  oppo.sition,  which  alone  can 
disarm  violence,  and  promote  the  cause  of  peace 
and  righteousness.  As  is  usual,  where  men  allow 
themselves  to  be  influenced  by  passion  and  preju- 
dice rather  than  by  christian  principles  or  sober 
reason,  each  party  seeks  to  fasten  the  blame  of  the 
present  deplorable  state  of  the  country,  upon  its 
opponents — real  or  imaginary — and  many  whose 
position  in  office  or  political  influence  imposes 
upon  them  fearful  responsibilities,  seem  more  bent 
upon  securing  party  triumphs  or  defending  party 
measures,  than  disposed  to  employ  that  influence 
in  calming  the  storm  that  has  been  long  gathering, 
and  has  now  burst  upon  the  country,  or  in  seeking 
to  ward  off  the  disastrous  consequences  which  are 
impending  from  it. 

We  do  not  profess  to  understand  what  specific 
measures  ought  to  be  pursued  in  this  alarming 
crisis ;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  no  scheme 
or  compromise,  however  nicely  it  may  be  adjusted, 
which  contravenes  the  immutable  principles  of  truth 
and  justice,  as  laid  down  in  the  gospel,  can  bring  a 
permanent  settlement;  and  that  the  only  sure  reli- 
ance we  can  have,  is  in  the  inhabitants  of  our 
widely-extended  country,  more  nearly  conforming 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Divine  law,  and  seek- 
ing in  humility  and  sincerity,  for  the  intervention  of 
our  merciful  Creator  and  Preserver,  who  alone  can 
restrain  the  wrath  of  wicked  men,  turn  the  hearts 
of  the  rulers  from  their  selfishness  and  folly,  and 
bring  the  nation  at  last  into  the  haven  of  peace 
and  safety. 

It  may  be,  that  to  effect  his  own  purposes  in 
relation  to  the  poor,  degraded,  down-trodden  slaves, 
and  to  humble  the  pride  of  our  highly  favoured 
nation.  He  may  permit  this  confederacy  to  be  bro- 
ken, and  each  portion  to  scourge  the  other,  that  so 
the  people  may  learn  righteousness,  while  his  judg- 
ments are  in  the  earth.  We  trust  that  every  mem- 
ber of  our  religious  Society  will  feel  that  it  be- 
hooves him  to  keep  out  of  all  the  party  heats  and 
strifes  that  are  now  disturbing  the  people,  and  to 
seek  for  ability  to  walk  among  them  in  a  manner 
.strictly  consistent  with  the  peaceable  principles 
which  we  profess.  As  a  Society,  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  not  kept  in  that  straight  and  narrow 
way,  in  which  we  know  it  to  be  the  will  of  our 
Judge  and  Lawgiver,  we  should  abide ;  that  so 
Friends  should  be  an  ensample  to  all  around  them 
of  the  meekncs.s,  the  purity,  and  the  spirituality  of 
the  religion  of  Christ.  There  is  now  a  loud  call 
upon  us  all  to  strive,  in  the  ability  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  to  have  re- 
moved thoie  things  in  the  members  individually, 
and  in  tiie  Society  collectively,  which  impede  the 
circulation  of  christian  life  and  love,  and  greatly 
weaken,  if  they  do  not  destroy  that  influence  for 
good,  which  it  once  largely  possessed  ;  and  which, 
in  the  present  difficulties  and  dangers  of  our  be- 
loved country,  it  might  have  happily  exercised  upon 
the  community,  were  it  a  living  and  united  body  of 
cross-bearing  christians.  Our  privileges  have  been 
many,  and  our  responsibilities  are  great. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  serious  disturbances 
in  the  government  arising  out  of  the  antagonism  of 
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the  free  and  slave  States,  has  become  known 
among  the  slaves  themselves,  and  is  rendering 
them,  in  many  places,  more  insubordinate,  and 
probably  more  disposed  to  resort  to  violent  mea- 
sures, to  free  or  to  avenge  themselves.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  dangers  which,  from  this  cause, 
surrounds  them,  and  that  it  must  be  greatly  in- 
creased, when  separated  from  the  other  portion  of 
the  present  confederacy,  is  inducing  those  slave 
States  that  threaten  to  secede,  to  adopt  still  more 
stringent  and  oppressive  measures  in  relation  to 
the  poor  blacks  who  are  dependent  upon  their 
mercy.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  many 
of  the  lives  of  both  whites  and  blacks,  which  have 
been  summarily  taken  within  the  last  few  months, 
upon  charges  of  inciting  the  slaves  to  insurrection, 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  terror  and  vindictive 
passions  of  those  who  feel  that  they  are  living  over 
a  volcano,  and  are  alarmed  and  excited  at  what- 
ever they  construe  into  evidence  of  preparation  for 
its  explosion. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Press,  the  following  is 
taken,  and  is  indicative  of  what  is  going  on,  and 
may  be  expected  to  be  carried  out  in  many  of  the 
slave  States. 

In  1822,  it  appears,  further  emancipation  in  South 
Carolina  was  forbidden.  All  slaveholders  giving  up  the 
right  of  ownership  thereafter,  were  obliged  to  resign 
their  "  people"  to  the  care  of  trustees,  who  vouched  for 
their  freedom,  paid  their  personal  taxes,  and  made  legal 
disposition  of  their  property.  Any  number  of  persons, 
up  to  twelve,  might  thus  be  guardians  of  the  emanci- 
pated, and  a  tax  receipt,  in  the  free  negro's  possession, 
was  evidence  of  his  disenthralment.  The  month  of  Au- 
gust last  was  marked  by  stringent  legislative  enactments 
ugainst  the  free  people  of  colour.  Virtually,  they  were  to 
be  made  slaves.  A  single  man  must  become  their  guard- 
ian ;  they  were  to  be  entered  in  the  assessments  as  his 
slaves,  and  must  carry  about  them  certain  copper  badges, 
whereupon  they  were  numbered.  If  found  without  a 
trustee,  they  were  to  be  sold  at  the  block ;  if  failing  to 
procure  badges  of  servitude,  to  undergo  a  fine  of  twenty 
dollars  ;  and  if  at  any  time  destitute  of  them,  to  be  fined 
or  imprisoned.  No  security  was  thus  afforded  to  the 
free  man  and  woman.  If  their  trustees  were  avaricious, 
they  could  sell  them  with  impunity,  and  their  property 
was  liable  to  summary  wanton  seizure.  They  were  re- 
garded as  slaves  by  the  law,  and  their  fears  magnified 
the  existing  oppression  as  initiatory  to  a  series  of  out- 
rages eventuating  in  their  practical  thraldom. 

Despairing,  then,  of  justice  or  mercy  in  the  Palmetto 
State,  those  of  them  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  re- 
move, looked  to  the  North  as  a  refuge.  Many  were  as- 
sisted by  conscientious  guardians,  and  we  have  the  best 
authority  for  the  statement,  that,  up  to  November  1st, 
more  than  seven  hundred  and  ninety  persons  departed 
from  the  port  of  Charleston  alone.  It  took  all  the  re- 
sources of  some  to  reach  New  York.  Of  the  number 
named,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  made  Philadelphia 
their  destination,  and  others,  who  contemplated  a  more 
Northern  home,  have  since  removed  to  this  city.  We 
have  visited  about  fifteen  families  of  these,  and  the 
statements  we  have  made  are  gathered  exclusively  from 
their  testimonies. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  mentioned,  two-thirds 
are  tradespeople.  The  men  are  carpenters,  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, and  masons;  the  females,  mantua-makers,  mil- 
liners, laundresses,  and  nurses. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  England  to  the  25th  ult. 

Intelligence  had  been  received  of  the  arrival  of  the 
French  and  British  army  before  Pckiu,  when  negotia- 
tions were  pro|iosed  by  the  Chinese.  Tlie  statcineut 
that  a  treaty  hail  been  concluded  was  premature.  Pre- 
vious to  the  last  advance  of  the  allies,  hostilities  were 
recommenced  by  the  Chinese,  who  were  re|)ulsed  in  two 
dilTercnt  engagements.  The  allies  were  encamped  in  a 
hostile  position  outside  the  walls  of  Pekin. 

There  is  but  little  intelligence  from  Italy.  The  Nea- 
politan ministry  had  been  changed,  and  Beorie  had 
formed  a  new  cabinet.  Victor  Euimanuel  was  expected 
at  Palermo  on  the  26th.  The  Ex-king  of  Naples  still 
held  Gaeia.  It  is  supposed  that  the  sii'ge  had  not  been 
pressed,  from  motives  of  humanity,  aj  it  was  evident 
the  King's  means  of  resistance  were  wasting  away.  He 


was  in  ill  health,  )iaving  ruptured  a  blood  vessel.  It 
was  rumored  that  negotiations  had  been  commenced  in 
Paris  for  the  cession  of  Veuetia  to  Sardinia,  or  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  Emperor  of  France  was  expected  to  visit  England, 
to  meet  the  Empress  at  Windsor. 

The  exploring  Arctic  yacht  Fox,  Capt.  Young,  had 
arrived  in  Portland  Roads,  from  the  coasts  of  the  Faroe 
Islands,  Iceland  and  Greenland,  where  she  has  been  en- 
gaged surveying  the  route  for  the  proposed  North  At- 
lantic Telegraph.  The  severity  of  the  season  in  the 
northern  regions  has  been  greater  this  year,  than  has 
been  known  for  twenty  years  past. 

The  Liverpool  markets  were  dull.  Flour  had  de- 
clined 66?. ;  wheat,  Id.  a  2d.    Consols,  93^  a  93J. 

United  States. — The  Secession  Movement. — The  Go- 
vernor of  Tennessee  has  issued  a  call  for  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Legislature,  to  meet  on  the  7th  prox., 
to  consider  the  condition  of  the  country.  The  Texan 
Legislature  will  meet  at  the  capital,  without  a  call  from 
the  Governor,  and  will  probably  summon  a  State  Con- 
vention to  meet  on  the  8th  of  next  month.  In  various 
towns  in  Texas,  the  "  lone  star"  flag  has  been  raised, 
and  the  people  seem  united  in  a  determination  not  to 
submit  to  a  Republican  Administration.  Union  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  but  the 
prevailing  impulse  is  in  favour  of  secession.  On  the  8th, 
there  was  a  conference  at  Washington  of  all  the  Sena- 
tors in  Congress,  from  the  slaveholding  States.  A  pro- 
position for  the  calling  of  a  Convention  of  the  Southern 
States,  was  discussed,  and  other  suggestions  were  con- 
sidered. Good  feeling  prevailed,  but  there  seemed  no 
probability  of  harmonious  action  among  these  States. 
Howell  Cobb  has  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Trea- 
sury. He  is  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  State  Con- 
vention in  Georgia.  The  President  has  been  assured, 
from  an  authentic  source,  that  the  authorities  of  South 
Carolina  will  make  no  resistance  either  to  the  collection 
of  duties  or  to  the  federal  possession  of  the  forts  guard- 
ing Charleston  harbour  during  the  remainder  of  his  ad 
ministration. 

Congress. — There  appears  but  little  disposition  in 
Congress  to  take  up  the  ordinary  business  of  the  session, 
as  long  as  the  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  is 
imminent.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  sub- 
ject has  been  referred  to  a  Committee  of  one  member 
from  each  State.  A  proposition  has  been  discussed  in 
the  Senate  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  thir- 
teen, to  consider  the  present  alarming  condition  of  federal 
affairs  Most  of  the  speakers  deprecated  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  and  were  forbearing  and  conciliatory  in 
their  remarks.  In  order  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of 
the  treasury,  the  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a 
bill  introduced  hy  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  issue  treasury  notes 
to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000,  of  denominations  not  less 
than  $100,  and  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest. 
New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  388. 
Pennsylvania. — The  entire  population  of  this  State  by 
the  late  census  is  2,911,104;  in  1850,  it  was  2,311,776'. 

Vermont. — The  present  population  is  314,170,  being 
an  increase  of  only  1657  in  the  last  ten  years.  There  is 
a  constant  emigration  to  the  West  from  this  State,  which 
prevents  much  increase  of  numbers. 

The  Shipping  Interest. — The  number  of  registered  sea- 
men in  the  United  States,  appears  to  be  steadily  declin- 
ing. The  number  this  year  is  only  5978  ;  in  1840,  it 
was  8091;  in  1852,  it  had  risen  to  10,149,  and  since 
then  has  been  rapidly  declining.  The  fleets  of  New 
York  and  Boston  sailing  packets  and  emigrant  ships  ap- 
pear to  have  melted  away  before  the  competition  of  Eng- 
lish cajjital.    The  whale  fisheries  have  also  fallen  off. 

The  Slave  Trade. — The  barque  Cora,  of  New  York, 
was  captured  on  the  2Gth  of  Ninth  month,  off  the  Congo 
river,  with  705  Africans  on  board.  A  few  days  since 
she  arrived  at  New  York,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Eastman 
with  her  officers  in  irons  as  prisoners.  The  negroes,  it 
is  presumed,  were  landed  in  Africa. 

The  Post-office  Department. — The  expenditures  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Sixth  mo.  30th,  1860,  amounted  to 
$19,170,610;  the  total  revenue  for  the  same  period  was 
$8,518,067.  Upwards  of  four  millions  of  the  expendi- 
tures were  on  account  of  the  business  of  the  previous 
year,  still  leaving,  however  a  heavy  deficiency  in  the 
business  of  the  year,  to  be  supplied  from  other  sources. 
Tiierc  are  8502  mail  routes,  estimated  at  240,594  miles 
in  length.  The  whole  number  of  post-ollices  is  28,552 
The  Public  Jhbt.— The  funded  debt  of  the  United 
States,  Sixth  mo.  30th  last,  was  $45,079,203,  beside 
which  there  were  outstanding  treasury  notes  to  the 
amount  of  $19,690,500. 

The  lievcniie. — The  receipts  into  the  U.  S.  treasury  for 
the  last  fiscal  year,  were,  from  duties  on  imports,  $53,- 


187,502  87;  public  lands,  $1,778,557  71;  miscellaneous 
$1,010,773  31;  loans  and  treasury  notes,  $20,775,200 
balance,  at  ttie  commencement  of  the  year,  $4,339, 
275  54;  total,  $81,091,309  43. 

The  Expenditures. — The  payments,  on  account  of  th 
public  service,  were  as  follows  :  War  department,  $16, 
409,767  10;  Navy,  $11,513,150  19;  Interior  depart 
raent,  (Indians  and  Pensions,)  $3,955,686  59;  civil 
foreign  intercourse,  and  miscellaneous,  $27,969,870  84 
for  the  public  debt,  $17,613,628;  total,  $77,462,102  7^ 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $3,629,206  71. 

The  Exports,  from  the  United  States,  in  the  fiscal  yea 
ending  Sixth  mo.  30th  last,  amounted,  including  specit 
to  $400,122,296. 

The  Imports,  during  the  same  period,  were  $362,163, 
941. 

Storm  on  the  Lakes. — On  the  24th  and  25th  ult.,  ther 
was  a  severe  gale  on  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie 
by  which  a  number  of  vessels  were  cast  away,  and  sixty 
seven  lives  lost. 

The  Fisheries. — The  north-eastern  cod  and  mackere 
fisheries  tne  past  season  are  reported  to  have  been  ver; 
successful. 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations  oi 
the  10th  inst.  New  York — The  money  market  was  ex 
ceedingly  stringent,  the  rate  for  the  best  short  paper  beinj 
from  15  to  20  per  cent.;  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.0( 
a  $1.02;  red  Western,  $1.07  a  $1.12;  white,  $1.19  i 
$1.21  ;  oats,  36  cts.  a  37  cts.  Philadelphia — Red  wheat 
$1.20  a  $1.27  ;  white,  $1.30  a  $1.37  ;  old  corn,  66  cts 
new,  59  cts.  a  60  cts.  ;  oats,  33  cts.  a  34  cts.  Baltimore— 
lied  wheat,  $1.05  a  $1.15;  white,  $1.10  a  $1.35;  oh 
corn,  60  cts.  a  61  cts. ;  new  corn,  45  cts.  a  55  cts. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  for  Alexander  L.  M'Grew,  111.,  $2,  vol.  34 
from  John  Hoyle,  0.,  $2,  vol.  34,  and  for  Jas.  W.  M'Grew 
•Mark  Willits,  John  Hoyle,  jr.,  Finley  M'Grew,  Janie 
Megrail,  John  C.  Hill,  and  Alfred  xM'Grail,  $2  each,  vo' 
34,  for  Beuj.  Hoyle,  jr.,  $6,  vols.  32,  33,  and  34;  fron 
John  A.  Potter,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  34,  for  Deborah  Wooden 
$2,  vol.  34,  Thos.  Bowerman,  $2,  to  27,  vol.  33  ;  fron 
Asa  Garretson,  agt.,  0.,  $1,  and  for  David  Lupton,  $2 
vol.  33;  from  Henry  Harrison,  111.,  $2,  vol.  34;  Iron 
Abra.  CogiU,  agt.,  for  John  Edgerton,  lo.,  $2,  vol.  34. 
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A  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  of  West- 
town  School,  will  be  held  at  Arch  Street  Meeting-house 
on  Sixth-day,  the  2 1st  inst.,  at  half  past  11  o'clock,  A.  m 

Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.,  1860. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  fill  the  stations 
of  Superintendent  and  Matron  at  West-town  Boardin 
School. 

Application  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  following 
Friends:  Nathan  Shaupless,  Concord  ;  James  Emlen 
West  Chester  ;  Samuel  Hili.es,  Wilmington  ;  Henu'. 
Cope  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 

Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1860. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  14 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  street 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  2 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  street 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  61 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  M.  Whit 
all.  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  street 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street;  Nathan  Hillts 
Frankford;  Elliston  P.  Morris,  Germantown,  and  No 
805  Market  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Mark  Balderston 
No.  320  N.  Sixth  street;  Benjamin  J.  Crew,  No.  41 
.Marshal  street;  James  Thorp,  Frankford. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthing 
ton,  M.  D. 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  AT  GERMANTOWN. 

Wanted  at  this  Institution  a  Female  Teacher,  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  competent  to  give  instruc 
tion  in  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education. 

Apply  to  Sarah  Ann  Fell,  Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Bedlai 
S.  Morris,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  or  to  Amy  Al 
BERTSON,  at  the  school,  adjoining  Friends'  Meeting-house 
Germantown. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Henry  Hull. 

(Continued  from  page  114.) 

Proceeding  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  reli- 
'10US  prospects,  he  attended  a  meeting  at  Newtown, 
fennsylvania.    In  speaking  of  his  ministerial  ser- 
ices,  the  following  observations  occur,  which  seem 
IE  ike  a  word  in  season  at  the  present  critical  and 
is'ijortentous  juncture,  viz  : 

"  The  doctrines  of  Truth  were  clearly  opened 
pen  my  mind,  and  strength  afforded  to  bear  tes- 
imony  to  the  peaceableness  of  the  Messiah's  king- 
om.    The  inijido  of  the  pci^ple  ocemed  to  be  in  a 
jrment  from  the  prospect  of  war,  and  Friends 
ajrere  encouraged  to  keep  out  of  the  political  dis- 
lutes  of  the  times,  the  tendency  of  which  always  is 
o  inflame  the  mind  with  evil  passions,  and  to  lead 
rom  under  the  government  of  the  Prince  of  peace, 
n  this  excited  state,  the  mind  rather  seeks  revenge 
"or  supposed  injuries,  than  cultivates  a  disposition 
o  forgive  our  enemies,  and  thus  individuals  and 
Nations  are  often  introduced  into  dreadful  conten- 
ions  and  strife,  more  cruel  than  even  requiring  an 
^*^;^ye  for  an  eye,  or  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  causing  the 
uuocent  to  suffer  with  the  guilty,  and  leaving 
iiiourning  widows  and  fatherless  children  to  suffer 
nnumerable  dif&cultics; — these,  with  a  train  of 
lireadful  evils  not  easily  described,  are  far  removed 
,|rora  the  benign  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  breathes 
;,|  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good 
iwill  to  men.'    Our  blessed  Saviour  says,  '  If  ye 
el  love  me,  keep  my  commandments,'  and  his  com- 
•mand  is,  'Love  your  enemies j  bless  them  that 
jurseyou;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you;  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you,  and  per- 
S'o  secute  you.'    How  widely  different  from  this  is  the 
fierce  spirit  of  the  warrior  and  the  duellist !  Yet, 
Ihese  are  sometimes  found  among  the  high  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity.    '  By  their  fruits  shall  ye 
]j,  know  them  ;' — the  effects  of  war  evince,  that  the 
warrior  is  not  a  disciple  of  the  lowly  humble  Jesus, 
who  went  about  doing  good  to  men,  and  when  suf- 
fering on  the  cross,  prayed  for  his  persecutors  in 
the  moving  language,  '  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.'  " 

On  the  1.3th  of  Sixth  month,  1799,  he  had  a 
religious  opportunity  with  the  family  and  pupils  at 
West-town  school ;  and  says,  "  It  was  cause  of  re- 
newed thankfulness,  that  the  concern  for  the  reli- 
gious, guarded  education  of  the  rising  generation,  is 
spreading  among  Friends.    The  liberality  of  the 


promoters  of  this  and  similar  institutions,  is  to  be 
commended  ;  for  here  an  asylum  is  found  for  the 
fatherless  and  motherless,  as  well  as  for  the  child- 
drcn  of  such  Friends  as  incline  to  send  their  off- 
spring where  they  are  less  exposed  to  temptation, 
than  when  placed  under  the  tuition  of  irreligious 
persons  at  mixed  schools,  where  the  principal  ob- 
ject in  view  often  is,  the  cheapness  of  the  price  at 
which  a  teacher  can  be  employed.  I  believe,  as 
Friends  continue  this  religious  care  for  the  guarded 
education  of  the  youth,  a  blessing  will  attend  it." 

Of  some  meetings  in  Chester  county,  he  writes  : 
"  Next  day  I  was  joined  by  my  friend,  Joshua 
Lord,  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  come  to  accompany 
me  in  my  Southern  journey  ;  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing had  an  appointed  meeting  at  Okesson,  where 
I  had  to  speak  upon  the  sorrowful  fruits  produced 
by  a  departure  from  tbe  love  and  unity  which  the 
religion  of  J esus  Christ  leads  into ;  this  being  com- 
parable to  the  nature  of  the  lamb, — while  a  de- 
parture therefrom  produces  the  fierceness  of  the 
lion ;  and  that  there  were  instances,  even  in  our 
favoured  Society,  where  the  chief  seats  were  occu- 
pied by  those  whose  conduct  did  not  evince  the 
meekness  of  the  lamb.  I  had  also  to  exhort  the 
youth,  not  to  be  discouraged,  if  such  weaknesses 
did  exist ;  but  rather  to  follow  the  example  of 
Joshua,  who  yielded  not  to  the  report  of  the  evil 
spies,  but  called  upon  the  people  to  choose  whom  they 
would  serve  ;  saying,  '  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord.'  When  the  meeting  closed,  a 
deep  thoughtfulness  respecting  the  close  searching 
labour  that  had  fallen  to  my  lot,  covered  my  mind, 
and  I  remained  on  my  seat  while  Friends  with- 
drew, when  an  elderly  woman  Friend  came  to  me, 
and  in  a  feeling  sympathizing  manner  said,  'Don't 
be  discouraged — I  wish  not  to  exalt  the  creature, 
but  great  truths  have  been  delivered  this  day — I 
desire  thy  preservation.'  Another  Friend,  who 
sympathized  with  me  on  account  of  the  close  labour 
I  had  been  engaged  in,  bid  me  be  faithful ;  observ- 
ing that  '  I  was  rightly  led,  for  the  wild  boar  of  the 
forest  had  made  ravages  in  that  place,  and  had  set 
ministers  and  elders  at  variance,  much  to  the  grief 
of  Friends.' 

"  The  meeting  at  Westgrove  was  a  trying  one, 
in  consequence  of  the  close  labour  that  fell  to  my 
lot ;  and  after  it  was  over,  I  mourned  my  situation, 
yet  prayed  for  resignation  to  whatever  service 
niight  bo  assigned  mc.  Next  day,  at  East  Not- 
tingham, I  had  an  open  time,  being  enlarged  in 
tender  invitation  to  those  who  were  not  members, 
to  come  buy  wine  and  milk,  without  money,  and 
without  price.  The  following  day,  at  West  Not- 
tingham, I  had  a  word  of  encouragement  to  deliver 
to  some  present,  particularly  to  a  woman,  upon 
whom  my  eye  fixed,  fully  believing  she  was  called 
to  make  a  vocal  acknowledgment  of  the  merciful 
ofl'ers  of  a  gracious  God  to  fallen  man ;  although 
I  did  not  express  myself  in  such  terms  as  to  awaken 
the  suspicions  of  the  audience.  She  was  altogether 
a  stranger  to  me,  having  never  seen  each  other 
before — and  believing  that  1  had,  according  to  the 
ability  given  me,  cleared  my  mind  for  the  present, 
I  felt  no  disposition  to  speak  to  her,  as  wc  passed 
each  other.  She,  however,  came  to  the  house  where 


we  dined,  and  being  drawn  into  silence,  the  same 
religious  impressions  which  I  had  in  the  meeting, 
were  renewed  upon  my  mind ;  and  I  had  a  more 
full  opportunity,  in  a  plain  manner,  to  encourage 
her  to  faithfulness.  I  understood,  after  parting 
with  her,  that  she  was  of  a  high  family  in  the 
world's  esteem,  and  had  passed  through  trials  for 
joining  the  society." 

Crossing  into  Maryland,  he  came  to  Deer  Creek, 
of  which  he  says  :  "  We  attended  the  Monthly- 
Meeting,  in  which  strength  was  afforded  to  labour 
in  plainness,  to  the  relief  of  my  own  mind,  particu- 
larly with  the  youth,  whose  appearance  did  not 
become  the  children  of  Friends.  My  mind  being 
clothed  with  that  love  which  leads  to  plain  deal- 
ing, without  fear  of  giving  offence,  mixing  encour- 
agement with  reproof,  their  better  feelings  were 
wrought  upon  through  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
and  love  to  me  seemed  to  increase  while  I  was  en- 
gaged in  labour ;  a  tenderness  of  spirit  was  also 
manifest;  and  instead  of  shyness  after  meeting, 
they  seemed  desirous  of  being  with  me,  and  their 
company  was  pleasant.  A  number  of  them  rode 
to  an  appointed  meeting,  held  at  Bush  river,  with 
whom  and  the  family  where  we  dined,  we  had  a 
solemn  season  of  religious  retirement,  and  the  dear 
children  were  encouraged  to  close  in  with  the  in- 
vitations and  drawings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  so  their  talents  might  be  dedicated  to  his 
blessed  service — that  love  unfeigned  might  abound 
among  them,  and  the  blessings  of  heaven  be  their 
happy  lot." 

Of  his  visit  to  Baltimore,  he  remarks :  "  The 
morning  meeting  on  First-day  was  a  season  of  fa- 
vour, in  which  great  freedom  in  the  ministry  was 
felt  by  me.  In  the  afternoon  had  a  good  time  in 
reverent  silent  waiting  throughout  the  meeting. 
Feeling  an  intimation  of  duty  to  appoint  a  meeting 
for  the  youth  of  this  city,  both  the  children  of 
Friends  and  others  who  inclined  to  attend  our 
meetings,  I  mentioned  it  to  a  Friend  at  the  close  of 
the  afternoon  meeting,  and  the  members  of  the 
select  meeting  being  consulted,  and  uniting  with 
my  prospect,  notice  was  given,  and  a  large  number 
attended,  at  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning.  A 
precious  solemnity  soon  spread  over  us,  and  strength 
was  given  me  to  minister  the  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  them ;  and  dear  Mary  Mifflin  was  en- 
gaged to  offer  thanksgiving  and  praises  for  past 
and  present  favours. 

"After  attending  the  week-day  meeting  at  Elk- 
ridge,  and  the  Preparative  Meeting  of  Baltimore, 
I  felt  at  liberty  to  leave  this  flourishing  city,  which 
we  did  accordingly  on  the  following  morning,  part- 
ing with  divers  Friends  in  near  brotherly  feeling, 
which  had  increased  the  longer  we  remained  with 
them.  There  is  a  number  of  precious  Friends  in 
this  place,  and  others  who  have  need  of  more  hu- 
mility and  a  greater  conformity  to  the  simplicity  of 
Truth.  We  rode  to  Gunpowder,  and  were  cordi- 
ally received  by  Oliver  Matthews  and  family,  al- 
though they  had  to  leave  their  beds  to  admit  us, 
We  were  wet  and  weary,  and  did  not  rise  as  early 
next  morning  as  usual,  but  our  aged  friend  had  left 
his  home  as  soon  as  day  dawned,  and  did  not  return 
until  near  noon,  when  he  informed  us  he  had  been 
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riding  round  the  country,  notifying  the  people  of 
our  being  at  meeting,  thus  evidencing  a  love  to  the 
cause,  which  is  much  wanting  with  many.  Their 
meeting  ou  First-day,  was  large,  and  held  in  solemn 
stillness  a  considerable  time,  when  I  stood  up  with 
a  view  of  saying  only  a  few  words ;  but  as  I  ex- 
pressed them  deliberately,  the  necessity  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  leading  a  holy  upright  life, 
opened  and  pressed  upon  my  mind,  so  that  I  stood 
long,  which  occasioned  a  hard  ride  to  reach  a 
meeting  appointed  at  Patapsco  falls,  at  five  o'clock 
that  afternoon.  On  arriving,  we  found  a  numl 
of  people  collected,  who  were  not  Friends — some 
of  them  appeared  ignorant  and  unsettled  in  mind 
others  solid  and  quiet,  and  it  was  upon  the  whole 
a  favoured  season ;  humble  prayers  being  put  up 
to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  bless  the  people  with  an  in 
crease  of  knowledge,  in  those  things  which  belong 
to  their  everlasting  peace — that  wars  and  fightings 
might  cease,  and  the  professors  of  Christianity  be 
incited  to  the  due  observance  of  those  pure  and  ex- 
cellent precepts,  left  by  Christ  for  the  government 
of  his  followers — and  thus  be  prepared  to  feel  with 
the  afflicted  ;  and  that  by  doing  unto  others  as 
they  would  others  should  do  unto  them,  slavery 
might  come  to  an  end." 

Seventh  month  12th.  Reflecting  pensively  upon 
my  present  situation,  far  from  home  and  from  my 
dear  family,  I  penned  the  following  petition  : — 
'  O  Lord!  thou  hast  been  with  me  hitherto,  and 
by  thy  power  I  have  been  preserved  in  a  good  de 
gree  of  resignation  to  thy  will.  Continue  to  afford 
me  thy  counsel,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  obey  thee 
send  me  wherever,  or  to  whomsoever,  thou  seest 
fit.  Thou  hast  separated  me  from  my  dear  friends 
and  tender  connexions,  a  beloved  wife  and  child 
ren,  but  I  have  no  cause  to  complain — I  ask  not 
for  riches  or  honour  from  man.    It  is  thy  support- 
ing presence  I  crave,  that  I  may  be  kept  in  my 
allotment,  and  be  enabled  to  do  whatsoever  thou 
yet  hast  for  me  to  do.    Bless  my  dear  connexions 
and  friends  with  sensible  and  feeling  hearts,  that 
in  the  covenant  of  life,  we  may  be  united  in  thanks 
giving  for  all  the  many  favours  and  blessings  thou 
hast  vouchsafed.' 

"  14th.  At  Fairfax  meeting  I  was  concerned  to 
bear  testimony  against  the  sin  of  drunkenness, 
many  not  Friends  being  present :  the  audience  ap- 
peared deeply  impressed  with  the  subject,  while  I 
held  up  to  view  scenes  of  suffering,  but  too  com- 
mon, which  innocent  children  and  wives  had  to  en- 
dure, sometimes  of  personal  abuse,  and  sometimes 
the  want  even  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
where  husbands  and  fathers  spent  their  time  and 
earnings  at  tippling-houses ;  and  some,  the  estates 
which  had  been  left  to  them,  in  a  riotous  course  of 
living.  Parents  were  tenderly  pleaded  with,  to 
endeavour  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  that  thus  they  miglit  escape  the  snares  of 
death.  Jiut,  alas !  how  lamentable  is  the  situation 
of  some  of  the  descendants  of  .  Friends,  whose  pa- 
rents have  been  more  concerned  to  obtain  a  large 
hhare  of  temporal  goods,  than  to  seek  heavenly 
treasure,  yome  of  these  have  not  only  become 
alienated  from  Friends,  but  have  strayed  far  from 
the  paths  of  rectitude  in  social  life,  joining  in 
scenes  of  dissipation,  and  thus  have  wasted  what 
their  parents  have  scraped  together  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  them  in  the  world. 

"Some  of  this  description  were  present;  and 
although  I  was  a  stranger  to  it,  unacquainted  with 
them  or  the  manner  in  which  they  spent  their  time 
and  substance,  yet  my  tcstiirony  against  such  and 
their  negligent,  earthly  minded  parents,  was  clear 
and  plain,  accompanied  with  that  love  which  flows 
from  a  Divine  source,  the  influence  of  which  ope- 


rated on  the  minds  of  the  bearers,  and  a  solemn 
quiet  prevailed.  Truly,  the  Lord  hath  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  and  his  mercy  is 
extended  in  this  day,  as  formerly,  when  his  warn- 
ings, expostulations  and  entreaties  were  often  re- 
newed unto  revolting  Israel,  to  Judah  and  to 
Ephraim.  '  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Bphraim? 
how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel?  how  shall  I  make 
thee  as  Admah,  or  set  thee  as  Zeboim?'  What 
may  be  the  effect  of  the  labours  thus  bestowed  in 
the  love  of  the  gospel,  is  not  necessary  to  be  known 
by  the  Lord's  servants;  it  is  enough  for  them  to 
have  the  evidence  of  Divine  approbation,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  peace,  which  the  world  can  nei- 
ther give  nor  take  away. 

"  This  has  been  to  me  a  greater  inducement  to 
leave  all  to  follow  Christ,  than  instances  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  of  a  reformation  in  indivi- 
duals, producing  comfort  and  joy  to  their  families, 
and  where  the  acknowledgment  has  been  made  that 
my  labours  had  been  instrumental  to  turn  their 
minds  unto  Him,  '  who  is  mighty  to  save,  and  able 
to  deliver  to  the  uttermost,  all  who  come  unto  God 
by  him.'  Yet  the  knowledge  of  these  instances 
also  afforded  me  encouragement,  for  I  had  often, 
in  the  course  of  this  journey,  to  advert  to  the  sin 
of  drunkenness,  and  its  attendant  evils,  which  em- 
bitter the  lives  of  so  many  in  this  land  of  boasted 
liberty  and  knowledge." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Recent  Geographical  Bcsearclies. 

(Continued  from  page  115.) 

From  Arabia  we  pass  by  a  short  step  to  Africa  ; 
— a  continent  abounding  from  the  earliest  time  in 
geographical  problems,  several  of  which  are  even 
now  only  partially  solved.  The  question  as  to  its 
being  circumnavigable  or  not ;  as  to  the  sources 
of  the  Nile  ;  the  extent  of  the  Great  Desert ;  and 
the  existence  beyond  of  lofty  mountains  and  a  great 
river  flowing  eastward, — these  were  points  of  spe- 
culation to  ancient  geographers,  from  the  time  of 
Herodotus  to  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Seneca,  and  Pliny. 
We  have  no  space  to  enter  fully  into  these  subjects, 
or  into  the  Arabian  researches  in  Africa  several 
centuries  later.  We  must  limit  ourselves  to  the 
notice  of  recent  discoveries  only ;  and  even  this 
more  briefly  than  is  due  to  their  real  and  relative 
value.  It  is  a  continent  we  may  well  seek  to  know 
more  intimately  ;  not  merely  from  curiosity  or  the 
contingent  benefits  it  may  afford  to  commerce  and 
manufacture,  but  for  the  better  prevention  of  the 
curse  of  slavery  which  has  long  hung  heavily  over 
this  part  of  the  world.  Looking  to  extent  only,  it 
forms  pretty  nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the  total  land 
of  the  globe.  Ou  a  rude  estimate  we  may  say  that 
one-third  of  this  vast  area  is  wholly  unknown  ; 
another  third  so  scantily  known,  as  to  furnish  lit- 
tle more  to  maps  than  the  single  lines  of  travellers 
or  caravans.  The  portions  thus  described  form  the 
great  interior  of  the  African  Continent.  Its  coasts 
are  in  every  part  more  familiar  to  us ; — a  know- 
ledge dearly  purchased  by  that  cruel  and  disgrace- 
ful traflic  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  But  the 
best  general  notion  of  African  geography  may  be 
gained  by  taking  successive  zones  of  latitude  from 
north  to  south  ;  which  division,  suggested  by  di- 
versities of  physical  aspect,  as  well  as  by  the  direc- 
tion of  recent  discovery,  we  shall  here  adopt. 

The  northern  zone,  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  Morocco  to  Egypt,  is  that  best  known 
to  us.  Algeria,  to  the  distance  of  more  than  300 
miles  inland,  and  including  the  several  ranges  of 
what  are  called  the  Atlas  Mountains,  has  been 
thoroughly  suveyed  by  its  French  possessors;  while 
Egypt  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile  are  becoming  as 


familiar  to  us  as  the  courses  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Danube.  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  are  less  per- 
fectly known  as  they  recede  from  the  coast ;  but 
their  proximity  to  Europe  makes  it  certain  that 
these  countries  will  eventually  be  opened,  either 
by  conquest  or  commerce.  South  of  this  coast 
zone  comes  that  of  the  Sahara  ;  a  name  vaguely 
applied  to  the  greatest  desert  of  the  globe;  stretch 
ing  its  high  and  sandy  plateau  from  the  Atlanticf 
to  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  ;  with  an  aver 
age  breadth,  ill-defined  indeed,  of  at  least  800f 
'      '  if 
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miles.  Various  lines  of  travel  and  traffic  traverse 
this  wilderness,  determined  chiefly  by  the  oases  seat 
tered  over  its  surface  ;  some  of  these,  large  enougl 
to  give  abode  to  wild  tribes  of  the  Touarik  andjj" 
Tibboo  races ;  others  mere  patches  of  vegetation 
around  the  springs  which  here  and  there  well  up- 
wards from  the  arid  surface.  The  most  extensive 
exploration  of  the  Sahara  which  has  yet  been  made 
is  due  to  Colonel  Daumas,  of  the  French  staff  it  ^' 
Algeria,  and  M.  Carette,  whose  reports  were  re- 
viewed  in  this  Journal  some  years  ago.  The  firsi  * 
modern  travellers  who  crossed  the  Sahara  from 
Tripoli  to  its  southern  border  were  Denham  anc 
Clapperton,  in  1822  ;  followed,  after  the  interven- 
tion of  other  less  successful  efforts,  by  the  expedi- 
tion, familiar  to  our  readers,  of  which  Dr.  Bartlf" 
alone  survived  to  relate  the  history.  The  names 
of  his  companions  are  added  to  the  many  martyr: 
of  African  discovery,  who  have  succumbed  undei! 
the  malign  influences  of  climate,  privation,  or  th( 
fanatic  cruelty  of  the  native  tribes. 

Dr.  Barth's  volumes,  though  somewhat  arid  i 
style,  like  the  country  they  describe,  give  a  faithfu 
picture  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  Sahara  anc 
of  the  people  scattered  over  its  few  habitable  parts 
But  they  have  a  higher  interest  in  relation  to  whu 
we  would  call  the  third  African  zone ;  stretcbin 
across  the  widest  part  of  the  continent,  from  th( 
Guinea  Coast  to  Abyssinia ;  and  in  its  southeri 
boundary,  though  very  vaguely  defined,  comin 
within  six  or  eight  degrees  of  the  equator.  Strik- 
ingly contrasted  with  the  desert  plateaux  to  thi 
north,  this  is  a  region  of  varied  or  mountainoa 
surface  ;  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  periodical  rains  ;  and 
in  effect  of  these  conditions,  a  region  of  profusi 
equatorial  vegetation  ;  and  with  a  large  and  pros 
perous  negro  population,  where  not  blasted  by  Aral 
rule,  or  by  the  wars  which  minister  victims  to  th 
foreign  slave  trade.  The  English  and  French  oc 
cupy,  by  their  settlements,  the  mouths  of  some  o 
the  chief  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  coasts ;  and  it  wa 
from  this  that  the  first  attempts  were  made 
Mungo  Park  to  enter  the  interior,  to  reach  Timbuc 
too,  and  to  solve  the  mystery  of  that  great  river 
flowing  eastward  to  some  termination  then  unknown 
The  northern  line  across  the  Sahara  furnished  th 
next  access  to  this  middle  African  region,  acconi 
plished  by  the  intrepid  travellers  already  mentione 
In  a  second  expedition,  starting  from  the  Guine 
Coast,  Clapperton  perished  ;  but  his  bold  and  in 
telligeut  servant,  Laudor,  returning,  in  1830,  b 
the  same  route  into  the  interior,  finally  solved  th 
question  as  to  the  Niger  or  Quorra,  which  had  s 
long  held  geographers  in  doubt.  To  Dr.  Barth 
however,  we  owe  our  better  acquaintance  with  th 
countries  between  Lake  Tchad  and  Timbuetoo 
while,  stretching  southwards  from  this  lake 


.  1' 

reached  the  banks  of  the  Tchadda,  of  which  tl 
Niger  is  now  found  to  be  the  western  feeder.  En 
tering  the  ocean  at  the  Bight  of  Benin,  th 
river  furnishes  a  third  and  more  facile  access  t 
Central  Africa;  and,  though  the  first  attempts  t 
ascend  it  were  disastrous,  or  only  partially  sue 
cessful,  we  believe  this  to  be  the  channel  throug 
which  commerce  and  civilization  will  chiefly  fin' 
their  future  passage. 
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To  the  south  of  these  remarkable  countries 
omes  another  wide  zone  of  this  continent,  which 
10  European  foot  has  ever  jet  crossed.  The 
oasts  on  each  side  are  known  ;  and  especially 
hose  of  the  Portuguese  settlements,  bordering  ou 
^  he  Congo,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mozambique, 
it fi,'.  Though  deeper  ingress  has  recently  been  obtained 
aiiiijin  the  eastern  side,  there  still  remains  a  tract  equal 
aier.  o  two-thirds  of  Europe  in  extent,  utterly  untrodden 
NO(lf,nd  unknown;  a  field  for  curious  discovery,  even 
ferjjlf  not  otherwise  rewarding  European  enterprise. 
-ejt.Dhe  great  physical  question  now  pending  as  to  this 
ojjii  portion  of  Africa  is,  whether  it  be  a  country  of  lofty 
ajjuountain  ranges,  ministering  to  periodical  river 
sti,jjloods  by  the  melting  of  snows?  or  an  elevated 
|jp,flateau  or  basin,  the  receptacle  of  the  six  months' 
jjiyjjquinoctial  rains,  and  the  feeder  thence,  through 
11,^5  akes  or  saturated  morasses,  of  these  river  inua- 
ffijlations?    To  Sir  R.  Murchison  we  owe  the  first 
;  re.  lear  suggestion  of  the  latter  view ;  and  though  still 
[irj  lased  chiefly  on  general  physical  considerations,  all 
ubsequent  discovery  has  tended  more  or  less  to 
ts  confirmation, 
rej,   In  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Beke's  admirable 
Essay  on  the  Sources  of  the  Nile,"  and  also  in  the 
jrti  emarks  prefixed  by  Mr.  Ravenstein  to  Dr.  Krapf 's 
uj,  i' Travels  in  Eastern  Africa,"  the  great  principles 
[yp  ire  clearly  pointed  out  which  have  effected  a  total 
,je,  hange  in  our  conception  of  the  physical  featiires 
tiii^f  the  whole  African  continent.    The  principal 
nountaiu  system  of  Africa  is  now  found  to  extend 
Ijipm  north  to  south,  in  proximity  with  the  Red  Sea 
md  the  Indian  Ocean,  instead  of  running  from  east 
0  west  across  the  continent,  as  laid  down  by  all 
,t|naps,  ancient  and  modern.  Dr.  Beke  argues,  that 
he  fundamental  cause  of  the  erroneous  notions 
[,|especting  Africa  is,  that  the  Europeans  have  al- 
ays  approached  that  continent  in  a  wrong  direction, 
nd  that  the  survey  of  the  country  must  proceed, 
ot  from  the  Deserts  of  the  north,  or  from  the 
■ever-stricken  rivers  of  the  west,  but  from  the 
ilateau  or  table-land  of  Eastern  Africa;  where,  in 
'act,  the  highly  important  discoveries  of  the  Lake 
anganyika  and  Lake  Nyansa  have  lately  been 


ade.  In  truth,  however,  the  existence  of  these 
nland  seas  was  undoubtedly  known  to  .the  Portu- 
uese  geographers  of  the  16th  century,  and  they 
re  laid  down  in  the  older  maps. 

And  here  it  is  that  we  touch  upon  that  sovereign 
roblem  of  African  geography,  the  true  sources  of 
e  Nile ;  or  of  that  western  branch  of  this  river, 
jjjwhich,  under  the  name  of  the  White  Nile,  brings 
.down  the  great  mass  of  its  waters  into  Nubia  and 
Egpyt.  It  is  a  problem  inherited  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  has  an  interest  well  sanctioned  by  the 
singular  features  of  this  wonderful  stream.  In  an 
article  before  alluded  to,  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  we  spoke  of  the  Nile,  as  the  most  remarkable 
river  of  the  world  ;  as  well  in  its  physical  characters, 
as  in  its  associations  with  human  history.  In  mere 
length  and  volume  it  is  surpassed  by  some,  though 
by  few  only.  Other  tropical  rivers  have  their  pe- 
riodical inundations ;  but  none  come  recorded  to 
us  for  a  period  of  many  thousand  years,  as  giving 
not  fertility  alone,  but  its  very  soil  and  existence 
to  the  land  of  Egypt.  No  other  river  on  the  globe 
has  the  physical  peculiarity  of  flowing  for  the 
last  1200  miles  through  rainless  regions,  and  re- 
ceiving not  a  single  stream  for  this  vast  distance. 
Without  noticing  other  physical  singularities,  as  the 
Etesian  winds,  &c.,  we  may  simply  advert  further 
to  what  Sir  T.  Brown  calls  "  those  wild  C7ior mities 
of  ancient  magvunimity — the  wonderful  works 
of  art,  labour,  and  magnificence,  which  crowd  the 
Nubian  and  Egyptian  valley  of  the  Nile ;  belonging 
to  a  time  only  faintly  reached  by  fragmentary 
record.?,  but  forming  in  themselves  a  living  history 


and  picture  of  these  remote  ages.  No  river  or  re- 
gion of  the  world  puts  before  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
such  marvellous  memorials  of  the  past. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Menwrandums  of 
our  Late  Friend,  H.  Williams. 
^'Fourth  month,  1845. — Our  Third-day  morning 
sitting,  though  long,  was  a  solid  meeting ;  and  a 
joint  exercise  among  the  rightly  exercised  prevailed, 
so  as  to  furnish  a  hope  there  was  ability  given  to 
this  class  not  only  to  labour  harmoniously  for  the 
honour  of  Truth,  'but  to  the  edification  of  the 
church.    At  the  close  of  our  afternoon  sitting,  we 

had  a  remarkable  communication  from  on 

the  present  situation  of  our  Society  and  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting.  It  was  lengthy,  and  she  was 
under  great  exercise ;  to  me  it  was  relieving  and 
timely  ;  such  as  are  able,  for  these  things,  must  do 
it,  when  strengthened,  for  the  day  calls  for  it ;  the 
watchmen  must  give  the  alarm,  when  danger  ap- 
proaches. '  I  will  sift  the  house  of  Israel  among 
all  nations,  like  as  corn  is  sifted  in  a  sieve,  yet 
shall  not  the  least  grain  fall  upon  the  earth.'  She 
signified  it  would  seem  to  be  the  design  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  draw  his  own  nearer  unto 
himself ;  that  no  religious  denomination  as  far  as 
she  knew,  were  exempt  from  close  trials  at  this 
time,  and  our  religious  Society  in  an  especial  man- 
ner Spoke  of  the  mourning  of  the  true- 
hearted  in  Israel ;  their  hearts  made  sad  with 
things  they  could  not  speak  of.  The  way  was 
pointed  out  to  us  to  move  on  safely  in  ;  to  put  our 
trust  in  Him  who  is  able  to  deliver  to  the  utter- 
most all  who  look  unto  him.  I  cannot  give  a  full 
and  perfect  account  of  this  exercise,  but  it  was  to 
the  point. 

"  In  our  Select  meeting  on  Fourth-day  morning, 

a  few  words  from  ,  on  the  subject  of  the 

ministry,  '  that  Friends  be  always  careful  (in  our 
little  meetings  he  particularly  spoke  of)  to  wait  for 
the  motions  of  Truth  ;  not  think  the  circumstance 
or  the  occasion  calls  for  something  to  be  said,  and 
so  force  an  offering,  which  would  bring  death  to  the 
individual,  and  the  living  members  be  burdened." 

Fifth  mo.  Wth. — I  want  thou  may  be  strength- 
ened and  encouraged,  from  time  to  time,  to  do  thy 
duty,  nothing  less  nor  any  more,  so  that  peace  may 
attend  ;  and  I  will  try  to  do  the  same ;  though  it 
may  not  be  exactly  in  the  same  line,  yet  if  done 
when  duty  calls,  it  may  be  all  in  place  and  well. 

I  have  great  regard  for  's  best  judgment,  and 

want  him  carefully  to  exercise  it. 

"Ask  to  tell  you  something  about  Zeno 

Carpenter.  He  attended  our  meeting,  and  preached 
so  lively  and  good,  in  ancient  style,  such  as  I  used 
to  like  when  I  was  a  little  girl  ;  easy  to  under- 
stand, answering  to  the  witness  for  Truth  even  in 
children ;  I  could  wish  we  had  more  such." 

"  2\st. — I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  '  little 
folks'  welfare,  though  my  turn  is  not  to  make  as 
much  ado  with  them,  as  some  do.  I  feel  in  look- 
ing at  them  like  living  over  my  life  again. 

A  great  accountability  on  parents  is  their  chil- 
dren !  Careless  parents,  indulgent  to  the  humors 
and  tempers  of  children,  will  certainly  have  to 
answer  for  their  conduct ;  and,  more,  go  sorrowing 
to  their  graves.  I  have  seen  this  in  my  short  pil- 
grimage. 

Order  them  arigJd,  it  will  save  trouble  another 
day;  do  not  command,  unless  obeyed;  the  will 
gains  ground,  when  they  get  the  upper  hand  ;  and 
when  the  will  takes  a  wrong  direction,  father  and 
mother  mtcst  be  ficm^  though  tender,  and  insist  on 
right ;  begin  early  ;  their  first  lesson  is,  to  do  as 
tlwy  are  bid ;  and  our  lesson  i.s,  not  to  bid,  amiss." 


^'Sixth  mo.  1st. — Was  early  discouraged  this 
morning  (not  being  at  all  well,)  in  looking  towards 
our  meeting  ;  how  I  could  attend  and  feel  lively  or 
fit  to  face  the  meeting ;  but  suddenly  remembered 
'  help  was  laid  on  One  who  is  mighty,'  &c. ;  and 
so  it  proved  ;  helped  through  to  my  comfort.  E. 
Comfort,  too,  was  favoured  in  a  lively  communica- 
tion, not  lengthy.  So  we  move  along,  were  it  not 
for  the  '  putting  forth  (as  it  were)  of  his  hand 
through  the  hole  of  the  door,'  at  times  our  spirits 
would  fail.  I  desire  to  be  found  daily  learning 
my  dependence  on  the  One  who  is  mighty,  in 
troublous  times,  there  is  great  safety  in  it;  and 
indeed,  at  all  times." 

"  Let  us  be  concerned  to  bake  the  '  little  cake 
first.'  I  am  assured  difficulties  and  short-comings 
and  losses  many  ways,  with  perplexities,  are  the 
consequence  of  a  neglect  of  religious  duty  :  first, 
the  rightly  attending  all  our  meetings,  then  other 
various  duties. 

"  I  feel  more  and  more  sure,  that  a  blessing  will 
attend,  as  there  is  a  working  with  a  single  eye  to 
the  good  of  the  good  cause." 

"  13i/i. — I  want  thou  should  mind  the  true  spring 
of  life  in  thyself,  and  the  true  motion  for  expres- 
sion in  meeting  ;  and  I  believe  thy  gift  will  be 
blessed  to  thyself  and  others  ;  use  freedom  with 
,  if  under  fear ;  but  fear  begets  care,  and 


I  crave  thy  preservation.  Mind  the  right  time  to 
begin  and  end,  so  the  life  will  be  preserved,  which 
is  all  we  want.  It  is  better  to  add  afterward  a 
little  more,  than  to  take  in  what  might  be  over." 

''■Seventh  mo.  6th,  1845. — At  the  Select  Quar- 
terly Meeting  at  ,  these  expressions  dropped 

from  the  lips  of  Elizabeth  C.  Mason,  of  Philadel- 
phia. '  This  harmonious  labour  for  truth's  honour' 
can  only  be  maintained,  as  self  is  laid  low. 

"  There  was  (or  is)  a  zeal  which  is  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge.  We  are  instructed  to  believe  it 
possible  to  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness ;  so 
also  we  may  contend  for  the  truth  with  a  zeal 
which  is  offensive  in  the  divine  sight. 

"  I  know  not  that  these  remarks  will  apply  to 
any  pi'esent,  but  they  presented  to  me,  and  I  was 
afraid  to  pass  away  without  giving  them  utter- 
ance." 

Cotton  Regions  of  Africa.  —  Livingstone  is 
quietly  awaiting  in  South  Africa  the  arrival  of  the 
new  and  serviceable  steamer  which  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  have  just  sent  out,  to  replace  the 
old  and  worn-out  boat  with  which  he  has  been 
steaming  up  and  down  the  waters  of  the  Zambesi 
and  its  tributaries.  A  concise  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  geography  and  enthnology  of  the  valley 
watered  by  the  most  important  of  these  tributaries, 
the  Shire,  was  sent  by  him  to  the  British  Association, 
and  read  at  its  last  meeting.  He  describes  the 
whole  region  as  beautiful  and  healthy,  and  the 
soil  as  rich  and  productive.  The  natives  are  docile, 
and  eager  for  trade.  The  river  is  navigable  at  all 
seasons  for  150  miles,  with  the  exception  of  a  space 
of  thirty  miles,  where  the  cataracts  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  steamer.  Livingstone  dwells  more 
emphatically  than  ever  upon  the  cotton  growing 
capabilities  of  this  portion  of  Africa.  He  scarcely 
excepts  our  own  cotton  belt,  when  he  says  that  no 
part  of  the  world  is  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
this  plant,  whicli  plays  such  an  important  role  in 
commerce  and  politics.  He  looks  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  valleys  of  the  Shire  and  the  Nyassa 
shall  furnish  to  the  looms  of  Manchester  a  quantity 
of  the  raw  material  as  great  as  that  now  supplied 
by  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union. 
He  affirms  that  one  tract  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Shire  is  especially  fitted  for  the  culture  of  Sea- 
island  cotton. —  2Vie  World. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

"JOHN'S  BAPTISM." 
"And  he  said  unto  them,  'Unto  what  then  were  ye 
baptized?'  And  they  said,  'Unto  John's  baptism.' 
Then  said  Paul,  'John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism 
of  repentance,  saying  unto  the  people  that  they  should 
believe  on  Him  which  should  come  after  him,  that  is, 
on  Christ  Jesus.'  " 

Why  rest  ye  in  repentant  tears  ? 

Why  linger  in  the  outer  court? 
Why  wander  thus  through  fruitless  years 

Lo,  Christ  is  near  1    The  way  is  short. 

Poor  weary  weepers  I  were  your  sight 
With  grief  and  watching  not  so  dim, 

Ye  might  behold  your  soul's  delight, 
And  find  your  peace  and  joy  in  Him. 

Hark  I  hear  ye  not  Christ's  blessed  voice  ? 

"To  thee,  my  promises  are  given, 
Come,  listen,  heed,  believe,  rejoice, 

Thou,  even  thou,  art  heir  of  heaven.* 

But  come  to  me  !  for  I  alonef 

Can  bring  thee  to  thy  heritage, 
Thy  penitence  can  ne'er  atone 

For  sins  upon  the  pilgrimage. 

Not  faith  in  tears,  not  fixith  in  grief. 
But  fiiith  in  me,  thy  soul  can  save,{ 

Come  !  I  will  give  thee  quick  relief. 

Come  1  I  will  leave  thee  nought  to  crave  !"^ 

Oh,  weary  weepers  I  heed  the  voice, 
Then  sorrow  past,  and  faith  begun, 

John's  baptism  o'er,  ye  may  rejoice 
Forever  in  the  Holy  One. 

A  Young  Friend. 


For  "The  Friend." 

"  WHOSE  FAITH  FOLLOW." 
On  the  death  of  great  men  in  Scandinavia,  in  olden 
time,  a  solemn  feast  was  held,  called  the  Gravol.  On 
these  occasions  those  assembled,  after  draining  what  was 
termed  the  "  Cup  of  Memory,"  rehearsed  the  noble  deeds 
of  the  departed,  and  uttered  vows  to  perform  similar 
ones. 

Among  the  sturdy  Norsemen  old, 

When  their  great  ones  pass'd  from  earth. 

At  the  Gravol's  solemn  feast  was  told, 
Their  deeds  of  might  and  worth, 

When  girding  armour  for  the  right, 

Unstained  by  fear  or  shame. 
They  proved  a  true  heart's  manly  might, 

And  won  the  crown  of  fame. 

Drained  was  the  cup  of  memory, 

Their  acts  were  called  to  view. 
And  the  living  took  the  vow  to  be. 

As  faithful,  bold  and  true. 

We  too  have  cups  of  memory  drained, 

In  silent  halls  of  thought, 
As  saints  who  have  their  crowns  obtained. 

Before  our  minds  are  brought. 

We  see  them  as  they  toiled  on  earth, 

In  works  of  truth  and  love, 
'Mid  taunts  of  scoffers,  mockers'  mirth. 

With  hope  and  faith  above. 

They  flinched  not  from  assaults  of  hate, 

Yet  oft  o'er  sinners  wept. 
Whilst  swervelcss  on  the  pathway  strait. 

To  light  and  life  they  kept. 

As  we  can  trace  their  victories  now 

O'er  Satan's  wiles  and  wratli, 
Bises  not  up  the  secret  vow, 

To  tread  as  pure  a  path  1 

Yes,  if  earth's  warrior's  fierce  renown, 

Could  stir  to  deeds  of  strife, 
Surely  the  christian's  victor  crown 

Of  glory,  peace  and  life. 

And  the  soft  brightness  of  his  course. 

Meek  conqueror  over  sin. 
Whose  loving  faith  foiled  Satan's  force, 

In  many  a  figlU  within, 


Who  gentle  word  for  scoff  returned. 

Kind  act,  for  every  blow. 
Whose  heart  with  loving-kindness  burned 

For  every  friend  and  foe  ; 

Should  stir  us  up  with  zeal  to  seek. 
Through  the  dear  Saviour's  love, 

A  path  on  earth  as  purely  meek, 
A  crown  as  bright  above. 


*Mat.  V. .'?.  t  "th.  vii.  L'."). 
2  Rora.  V.  1. 
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have  never  forgotten."  Is  not  this  a  very  sug- 
gestive fact  for  many  parents  and  teachers,  and  for 
masters,  too,  who  are  oft-times  impatient  and  un- 
reasonable with  youths  of  this  class  ? 
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A  Journey  Under  Paris. — A  correspondent  of 
a  Swedish  Journal  furnishes  an  interesting  account 
of  a  subterranean  voyage  made  through  one  of  the 
admirably  constructed  sewers  of  Paris.  The  boat 
which  conveyed  the  party  was  reached  by  descend- 
ing a  flight  of  steps  to  the  depth  of  about  forty 
five  feet.  The  boat,  a  flat-bottomed  affair,  was 
lighted  by  four  lamps.  The  sewer  is  an  archway, 
fifteen  feet  high  and  of  equal  breadth,  with  a  ditch 
or  canal  about  ten  feet  wide,  wherein  all  the  dirt 
and  filth  of  Paris  is  carried  away.  On  the  sides 
are  sidewalks,  which  together  are  about  four  feet 
wide.  The  whole  is  built  of  beautiful  white  sand- 
stone, and  is  kept  remarkably  neat  and  clean. 
No  stench  or  bad  smell  was  preceptible.  The  denser 
portion  of  the  filth  is  carried  away  through  large 
drains  beneath  the  sidewalks. 

The  side-walks  are  excellent,  and  exhibited  no 
signs  of  dampness,  while  the  walls  of  the  archway 
are  kept  white-washed,  and  are  at  all  times  white  as 
the  driven  snow.  The  structure  possesses  the  pro- 
perties of  an  immense  speaking-tube,  the  workmen 
being  able  to  converse  at  the  distance  of  two  miles 
from  each  other.  The  echo  is  very  strong  and 
lasting.  The  fabric  is  said  to  be  built  after  a 
model  of  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  aided  by  all  the 
latest  improvements.  Ou  both  sides,  at  about 
two  hundred  yards  distant  from  one  another,  are 
openings,  through  which  the  workmen  can  ascend, 
by  means  of  permanent  iron  ladders,  in  case  a  sud- 
den rain  storm  should  cause  the  water  to  rise  over 
the  side-walks,  which  is  however,  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  contents  of  the  sewer,  of  course,  flow  into 
the  river  Seine,  and  the  current  is  sufficient  to 
carry  along  the  boat  used  with  considerable  velo- 
city. Large  reservoirs  are  constructed  at  intervals, 
into  which  the  water  can  be  turned  for  a  short 
time,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  have  the 
canal  dry  for  a  little  while. 

The  whole  work  was  completed  in  two  years. 
Beside  the  main  canal,  there  are  many  minor  ones, 
constructed  under  the  principal  streets,  all  of  which 
can  be  made  to  communicate  with  one  another 
These  admirable  underground  works  are  accessible 
from  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  and  from  all  the 
barracks,  and  should  the  Parisians  take  a  notion  to 
barricade  the  streets  in  any  portion  of  the  city,  the 
imperial  government  might,  at  short  notice,  and 
without  any  person  being  aware  of  it,  transport 
troops,  and,  if  there  is  time  to  make  use  of  the  re- 
servoirs, so  can  cavalry  also  be  transported  the 
same  way. 

There  is  an  end  to  shooting  on  the  soldiers  from 
the  windows,  and  a  revolution  in  Paris  will  soon 
only  be  remembered  among  things  that  have  been, 
never  to  occur  again.  Through  these  underground 
passages,  a  prisoner  can  easily  be  taken  from  the 
Louvre  to  the  Seine  without  attracting  attention, 
and  thence  sent  off  by  railway,  which  is  near  at 
hand.  This  splendid  system  of  sewerage  was  one 
of  the  pet  schemes  of  the  first  Napoleon. — N.  Am. 


Dr.  Arnold,  when  at  Laleham,  once  lost  all 
patience  with  a  dull  scholar,  when  the  pupil  looked 
up  in  is  face  and  said,  "  Why  do  you  speak  angrily, 
sir?  Lideed  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can."  Years 
after,  the  doctor  used  to  toil  the  story  to  his  own 
children,  and  say,  "  I  never  felt  so  ashamed  of 
myself  in  my  life.    Th.'^t  look  and  that  speech  I 
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Salvation  from  Sin. 

Can  Christ  be  thy  Lord,  and  thou  not  obey  Him, 
or  canst  thou  be  his  servant,  and  never  serve  Himi 
Be  not  deceived  ;  such  as  thou  sowest  shalt  thou 
reap.  He  is  none  of  thy  Saviour  whilst  thou  re 
jectest  his  grace  in  thy  heart,  by  which  He  would 
save  thee.  What  has  He  saved  thee  from  ?  Hai 
he  saved  thee  from  thy  sinful  lusts,  thy  worldly 
affections,  and  vain  conversation  ?  If  not,  then  he 
is  none  of  thy  Saviour.  For  though  he  be  offered 
a  Saviour  to  all,  yet  he  is  actually  a  Saviour  tcl 
those  only,  who  are  saved  by  him ;  and  none  are 
saved  by  him,  who  live  in  those  evils,  by  whichi 
they  are  lost  from  God,  and  which  he  came  to  save 
them  from.  It  is  from  sin  that  Christ  is  come  to 
save  man,  and  from  death  and  wrath,  as  the  wages 
of  it.  But  those  who  are  not  saved,  that  is,  dell 
vered  by  the  power  of  Christ  in  their  souls,  from| 
the  power  that  sin  has  had  over  them,  can  never  be 
saved  from  the  death  and  wrath,  which  are  the  cer 
tain  wages  of  the  sin  they  live  in.  So  far  as  peo 
pie  obtain  victory  over  their  evil  dispositions  andi 
fleshly  lusts  to  which  they  have  been  addicted,  so 
far  they  are  truly  saved,  and  are  witnesses  of  the 
redemption  that  comes  by  Jesus  Christ.  His  namei^^j, 
shows  his  work ;  "  And  thou  shalt  call  his  name 
Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins. 
"Behold,"  said  John  of  Christ,  "  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  That  is, 
behold  him,  whom  God  hath  given  to  enlighten 
people,  and  for  salvation  to  as  many  as  receive  him, 
and  his  light  and  grace  in  their  hearts,  and  take 
up  their  daily  cross,  and  follow  him ;  such  as  would 
rather  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  fulfilling 
their  lusts,  than  sin  against  the  knowledge  he  has 
given  them  of  his  will ;  or  do  that  which  they  know 
they  ought  not  to  do. 

A  mere  profession  of  belief  in  Christ,  and  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  however  important  to  every 
one  to  whom  they  are  made  known,  will  not 
be  sufficient,  without  obedience  to  his  Holy  Spirit 
manifested  in  the  heart.  W^e  must  know  the  chafl 
to  be  consumed  by  its  fiery  baptism,  and  experi 
ence  the  truth  of  the  apostle's  direction  :  "  Put  ye 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision 
for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof." 
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Agriculture. — "  Agriculture,"  said  Washington, 
"  is  the  most  healthful,  the  most  noble  employment 
of  men."  "  Agriculture,"  added  Webster,  in  a 
published  letter,  "  feeds  us  to  a  great  extent ;  it 
clothes  us ;  without  it  we  would  not  have  manufact 
ures,  and  we  would  not  have  commerce.  They  all 
stand  together,  but  they  stand  together  like  pillars 
in  a  cluster,  the  largest  in  the  middle,  and  that 
largest  is  agriculture.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that 
we  live  in  a  country  of  small  farms  and  freehold 
tenements  ;  in  a  country  in  which  men  cultivate, 
with  their  own  hands,  their  own  fee  simple  acres, 
drawing  not  only  their  subsistence,  but  also  their 
spirit  of  independence  and  manly  freedom  from  the 
ground  they  plow.  They  are  at  once  its  owners, 
its  cultivators,  its  defenders  ;  and  whatever  else  may 
be  undervalued  or  overlooked,  let  us  never  forget 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  the  most  import 
ant  labor  of  man." 


The  history  of  the  world  and  the  church  (o  Isu? 
that  wrong  means  will  ever  intercept  good  cLds ; 
for  without  God's  assistance  we  can  do  nothing, 
and,  without  his  blessing  all  we  do,  will  come  to 
nothinn;. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Camden  Evening  School  for  Coloured  Adults. 
Some  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  will  re- 
nember  an  article  with  the  above  caption,  which 
ppeared  a  few  weeks  since,  drawing  attention  to 
he  fact  of  an  application  haying  been  made  to  the 
Philadelphia  Association  to  establish  a  school,  in 
he  neighbourhood  of  South  Camden,  N.  J.  It 
Till  be  gratifying  to  some,  and  particularly  to 
ihose  who  responded  to  the  application  for  assist- 
mce  with  liberal  contributions,  to  learn  that  the 
chool  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  about 
hree  weeks,  and  that  it  has  been  attended  by  the 
;oloured  people  of  both  sexes,  with  a  zeal  and 
steadiness  quite  pleasing  to  the  committee  in 
jharge.  It  was  opened  on  Second-day  evening, 
he  3d  instant,  when  sixty-three  had  their  names 
registered,  since  increased  to  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten.  Four  teachers  were  employed,  two 
"^'1^  pf  each  sex,  who,  notwithstanding  diligent  attention 
0  their  charge,  are  unable  to  render  all  the  assist- 
'ince  which  would  be  desirable  j  there  would  be 
imple  occupation  for  another  instructor,  but  the 
Funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  applicable  to 
his  purpose,  are  not  quite  sufficient  to  discharge 
all  the  obligations  already  incurred.  The  deport- 
ment and  attention  to  personal  neatness  of  the 
cholars  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  where  two  have  been  seated  together, 
who  were  unequally  advanced  in  acquirements,  the 
better  scholar  has  assisted  his  neighbour,  in  the 
absence  of  the  teacher.  The  school,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  regularly  visited  at  least  twice  a  week,  when 
the  condition  of  the  weather,  and  of  the  crossing  of 
the  river  will  permit,  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose. 


From  the  Constitutional  Press  Magazine. 

Influence  of  Egyptian  Archaeology  on  Bible  Studies. 

(Concluded  from  page  117.) 

In  these  matters  the  accuracy  of  the  Bible  is 
strikingly  shown.  The  Greek  writers,  some  of 
whom,  and  especially  Herodotus,  were  not  inaccu- 
rate observers,  have  been  cited  to  set  right  the 
Biblical  account.  In  every  case  the  monuments 
have  proved  that  the  sacred  historian  was  correct, 
and  the  profane  historian  in  error.  The  most  in- 
teresting illustrations  are,  however,  those  which 
show  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country.  These 
are  quite  as  frequent  in  the  Prophets  as  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Thus  we  read  in  Exodus,  that  when 
the  Israelites  saw  Pharaoh  in  pursuit  of  them, 
"  they  said  unto  Moses,  because  [there  were]  no 
graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die 
in  the  wilderness."  (xiv.  11.)  The  prophet  Ho- 
sea  declared  of  the  fugitives  of  Ephraim,  "  Egypt 
shall  gather  them  up,  Memphis  shall  bury  them." 
(ix.  6.)  Egypt  is,  above  all  countries,  a  land  of 
ancient  tombs.  The  rocky  ridge  that  shuts  in  the 
plain  and  valley,  is  honey-combed  in  its  face  with 
sepulchral  grottos  ;  in  the  edge  of  the  desert  are 
countless  mummy-pits ;  on  its  surface  are  many 
built  tombs.  Scarcely  a  day's  journey  passes,  but 
the  voyager  up  the  Nile  sees  some  of  these  ;  first, 
the  great  chains  of  the  Pyramids ;  then,  when  the 
mountain  approaches,  the  entrances  of  grottos  along 
its  face,  sometimes  a  field  of  sepulchres.  Numer- 
ous as  are  the  modern  tombs,  they  are  insignificant 
by  the  side  of  their  truly  innumerable  predecessors. 
But  of  all  the  ancient  sites,  Memphis  has  the 
greatest  necropolis.  For  about  fifteen  miles,  this 
city  of  the  dead  extends  along  the  edge  of  the 
Great  Desert,  marked  from  afar  by  the  pyramids 
rising  regally  above  the  smaller  monuments 
Wherever  excavations  have  been  made,  it  seems 
as  though  there  had  been  an  economy  of  space, 
for  there  is  frequently  but  a  narrow  passage  be- 


tween the  lines  of  tombs.  No  other  grave-yard  in 
Egypt  rivals  this.  Therefore  the  prophet  spoke  of 
it  instead  of  Thebes,  the  seat  of  empire,  or  any 
other  great  town  better  known  in  Palestine.  Amos 
again  uses  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  "  the  flood 
of  Egypt,"  as  a  symbol  of  the  destruction  that  was 
coming  upon  his  land  and  people,  (viii.  8 ;  ix.  5.) 
I  have  never  seen  anything  that  so  completely 
brought  before  me  the  idea  of  a  destroying  flood, 
as  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  The  river  bursts 
through  its  banks,  and  covers  the  whole  valley ;  in 
the  midst  rushes  a  broad,  turbid  stream,  agitated 
by  the  strong  north  wind  blowing  against  its  cur- 
rent ;  on  either  side  landmarks  are  carried  away, 
and  the  villages  stand  like  islands  connected  by 
dikes,  which  the  water  threatens  to  break.  Until 
custom  has  used  one  to  the  scene,  it  is  a  terrible 
realization  of  the  calamities  of  a  flood.  I  have 
dwelt  upon  these  less-known  topics  in  preference  to 
the  histories  of  Joseph  and  Moses,  which  have  been 
more  carefully  studied.  Yet  both  these  will  gain  a 
fresh  interest  with  those  who  will  read  them  with 
the  Egyptian  monuments  for  illustration.  There 
they  may  see  the  investiture  of  a  Joseph  with  his 
badges  of  office,  the  robe  of  fine  linen,  and  collar 
of  gold  ;  there  they  may  see  the  corn  carefully 
stored  in  granaries,  as  though  for  the  years  of  fa- 
mine. Such  boats  as  the  papyrus-ark  of  Moses, 
are  there  shown,  and  there  are  foreign  brick-makers 
under  hard  task-masters.  The  whole  series  of 
sculptures  is  an  unintended  commentary  upon,  and 
an  impartial  witness  to,  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
history. 

I  may  here  mention  a  modern  illustration.  It 
is  well-known  that  many  ancient  Egyptian  customs 
are  yet  observed.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  is  the  wailing  for  the  dead  by  the  women 
of  the  household,  as  well  as  those  hired  to  mourn. 
In  the  great  cholera  of  1848,  I  was  at  Cairo. 
This  pestilence  frequently  follows  the  course  of 
rivers.  Thus,  on  that  occasion,  it  ascended  the 
Nile,  and  showed  itself  in  great  strength  at  Boolak, 
the  port  of  Cairo,  distant  from  the  city  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  westward.  For  some  days  it  did  not 
traverse  this  space.  Every  evening  at  sunset,  it 
was  our  custom  to  go  up  to  the  terrace  on  the  roof 
of  our  house.  There,  in  that  calm,  still  time,  I 
heard  each  night  the  wail  of  the  women  of  Boolak 
for  their  dead,  borne  along  in  a  great  wave  of  sound, 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  the  lamentation  of  a  city 
stricken  with  pestilence.  So,  when  the  first-born 
were  smitten,  "  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt ; 
for  [there  was]  not  a  house  where  [there  was]  not 
one  dead."  (Exodus  xiii.  30.) 

Perhaps  the  most  important  use  of  Egyptian 
archaeology  in  reference  to  the  Bible,  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  illustrates  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
Here,  again,  I  know  that  many,  wearied  by  the 
rash  and  presumptuous  interpretations  of  prophecy 
which  have  of  late  years  abounded,  will  object  to 
the  very  discussion  of  the  subject.  Yet  if  they 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  they  must  be 
prepared  to  give  a  reverent  consideration  to  the 
prophecies  it  contains.  The  belief  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  these  prophecies  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  There  is  no 
middle  course — a  prophecy  must  either  be  authori- 
tative or  an  imposture. 

In  consequence  of  the  uncritical  mode  in  which 
prophecy  has  been  studied,  this  branch  of  Biblical 
inquiry  has  been  neglected  by  many  who  have  not 
felt  any  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  others  have  adopted  views  of  the  nature 
of  sacred  prophecy  in  some  degree  tending  to  lower 
its  dignity,  and  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  its  Di- 
vine origin.  Thus  Professor  Stanley,  avoiding  the 
rocks  on  which  Keith  ran  his  vessel,  steers  into 


very  doubtful  shallows.  He  thus  writes  in  the 
preface  to  his  Sinai  and  Palestine : — 

"  Those  who  visit  or  describe  the  seenes  of  sa- 
cred history,  expressly  for  the  sake  of  finding  con- 
firmations of  Scripture,  are  often  tempted  to  mis- 
lead themselves  and  others  by  involuntary  exagge- 
ration or  invention.  But  this  danger  ought  not  to 
prevent  us  from  thankfully  welcoming  any  such 
evidences  as  can  truly  be  found  to  the  faithfulness 
of  the  sacred  records. 

"  One  such  aid  is  sometimes  sought  in  the  sup- 
posed fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecies  by  the  ap- 
pearance which  some  of  the  sites  of  Syrian  or 
Arabian  cities  present  to  the  modern  traveller. 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  these  attempts  are  only 
mischievous  to  the  cause  which  they  intend  to  up- 
hold. The  present  aspect  of  these  sites  may  rather, 
for  the  most  part,  be  hailed  as  a  convincing  proof 
that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  is  not  so  to  be  bound 
down.  The  continuous  existence  of  Damascus  and 
Sidon,  the  existing  ruins  of  Ascalon,  Petra,  and 
Tyre,  showing  the  revival  of  those  cities  long  after 
the  extinction  of  the  powers  which  they  once  rep- 
resented, are  standing  monuments  of  a  most  im- 
portant truth,  namely,  that  the  warnings  delivered 
by  '  holy  men  of  old,'  were  aimed  not  against 
stocks  and  stones,  but  then  as  always,  against 
living  souls  and  sins,  whether  of  men  or  of  na- 
tions."— P.  xvi. 

The  principle  put  forth  in  this  passage  would,  I 
think,  reduce  all  seemingly  literal  prophecy  to  a 
typical  sense.  *  *  *  How  could  nations  be 
punished  except  by  the  wasting  of  their  fields  and 
cities  ?  Professor  Stanley's  reply  is  a  citation  of 
the  restoration  of  certain  cities,  some  yet  standing, 
which  were  once  denounced  as  to  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed. The  prophecies,  however,  either  did  not 
speak  of  their  final  ruin,  or  else  did  not  declare  the 
impending  calamities  to  be  the  last  that  should  fall 
upon  them.  Ascalon,  Petra,  and  Tyre,  if  not  at 
once  destroyed,  certainly  virtually  perished  many 
centuries  ago.  Jerusalem  is  still  a  city ;  but  where 
has  prophecy  been  more  literally  fulfilled  than  in 
the  obliteration  of  her  old  monuments  in  the  time 
of  desolation  that  followed  the  capture  by  Titus  ? 
The  cases  of  Damascus  and  Sidon  are,  I  frankly 
acknowledge,  more  difficult  of  explanation.  Yet, 
if  we  admit  the  veracity  of  what  sacred  history 
relates  as  to  the  fall  of  the  one,  and  profane  his- 
tory as  to  that  of  the  other,  there  seems  to  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
Very  often  the  dissociation  of  people  and  city 
might  be  reasonably  supposed  to  relieve  the  latter 
from  the  curse  that  fell  on  it  for  the  punishment  of 
its  inhabitants.  Damascus,  be  it  remembered,  was 
Syrian,  and  for  centuries  has  been  Arab.  Who 
rebuilt  it  we  know  not,  after  the  Assyrians  had 
destroyed  it ;  but  in  St.  Paul's  time  it  was  ruled 
by  an  Arab  prince;  and  from  the  earlier  days  of 
Mohammedanism,  it  has  been  a  seat  of  Arab  power. 
The  case  of  Petra  is  well  worth  looking  into. 
There  the  full  measure  of  punishment  came  surely, 
if  it  tarried  long.  First  the  Idumajans  were  driven 
into  their  rocky  fastnesses,  there  for  a  while  to  re- 
sist the  power  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Even  then, 
however,  the  dominant  race,  that  of  theNabathseans, 
appears  to  have  been  not  Edomite  but  Arab.  But 
for  centuries  past,  probably  for  full  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  the  Edomite  race  has  disappeared,  and 
the  only  population  of  its  mountain  and  valley  has 
been  a  colony  descended  from  its  hereditary  ene- 
mies. Some  have  cavilled  at  there  being  now  a 
scanty  peasant-population  of  the  valley  of  Petra. 
But  these  very  peasants  are  called  "  the  children 
of  Israel,"  Benee-Israeel,  and  I  find  in  their  exist- 
ence a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible-nar- 
rative which  relates  the  settling  of  a  band  of 
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Simeonites,  in  Hezekiah's  time,  in  Mount  Seir,  (1 
Chron.  iv.  42,  43,)  no  less  than  a  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  that  Israelites,  apparently  the  most  south- 
ern, should  hold  "  the  Mount  of  Esau."  (Oba- 
diah,  19.) 

I  think  that  here  we  have  witnesses  enough  to 
justify  our  maintaining  those  rules  of  interpretation 
which  a  long  series  of  great  divines  has  upheld. 
Let  Egypt  supply  a  fresh  test,  Egypt  of  which  each 
site  has  been  well  explored,  and  of  which  the  post- 
biblical  history  presents  few  gaps.  As  I  travelled 
through  the  country,  I  was  very  much  struck  by 
the  utter  ruin  of  some  cities  and  towns,  and  the 
long  continuance  of  others,  when  all  the  advantages 
of  position  and  ancient  importance  have  been  in 
favour  of  the  former.  I  have  unriddled  this  diffi- 
culty by  the  prophecies  relating  to  them.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  said  of  Memphis,  "  Noph  shall  be  waste 
and  desolate,  without  an  inhabitant."  (Jer.  xlvi. 
19;)  and  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  also 
destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause  [their]  images 
to  cease  out  of  Noph."  (Ezek.  xxx.  13.)  Except 
Sais,  Memphis,  the  greatest  city  of  Egypt,  is  alone 
unmarked  by  the  ruins  of  temples.  The  remains 
are  utterly  insignificant,  although  the  tombs  are 
great  and  extensive  enough  to  show  the  size  and 
wealth  of  the  city.  So,  too,  of  Thebes  it  is  proph- 
esied, "  No,  shall  be  rent  asunder."  (Ezek.  xxx.  16,) 
which  may  merely  refer  to  the  distress  of  its  peo- 
ple ;  but  when  we  stand  amid  its  ruins,  torn  by  a 
great  earthquake,  of  which  Busebius  has  preserved 
the  record,  we  incline  to  the  literal  interpretation. 
Nowhere  else  in  Egypt  has  the  solid  masonry  of 
the  temples  been  thus  destroyed.  Still  more  dis- 
tinct are  the  prophecies  of  the  drying  of  the  Red 
Sea,  which  has  taken  place  since  the  latest  date  to 
which  perverted  ingenuity  has  endeavoured  to  bring 
down  the  prophetic  writings.  "  The  Lord  shall 
utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea." 
(Isaiah  xi.  15.)  "  The  waters  shall  fail  from  the 
sea."  (Isaiah  xix.  5.)  In  the  last  two  thousand 
years  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  has  retired 
some  twenty  miles.  Who  can  look  at  that  dried- 
up  bed,  and  doubt  "the  sure  word  of  prophecy?" 
So  is  the  failure  of  the  Nile  foretold,  (Isaiah  xix. 
5,)  and,  apparently,  also  the  destruction  of  its 
seven  streams,  (xi.  15,)  although  the  latter  passage 
may  mean  not  that  the  Egyptian  river  should  be 
smitten  in  "  the  seven  streams,"  but  that  "  the 
river,"  that  is  Euphrates,  should  be  smitten  "  into 
seven  streams."  In  any  case,  the  Nile  in  the  Delta 
has  so  failed,  that  now  the  only  navigable  branches 
are  the  two  that  were  formerly  artificial  canals,  so 
that  the  seven  streams  are  fordable.  Not  less  de- 
finite are  the  prophecies  of  the  failure  of  the  papy- 
rus and  other  reeds,  and  the  flax,  the  destruction 
of  the  fisheries,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the 
main  branches  of  Egyptian  industry.  (Isaiah  xix.) 
Not  less  remarkable  is  the  exact  fulfilment  of  these 
predictions.  The  papyrus  is  unknown  in  Egypt, 
the  reeds  are  no  longer  a  feature  of  its  vegetation, 
English  cotton  is  sold  in  its  streets,  in  the  place  of 
its  once  famous  fine  linen,  and  its  fi.shcries  can 
scarcely  support  the  half-savage  population  of  a 
small  district.  In  the  political  history,  the  one 
prophecy  that  "There  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,"  (Ezek.  xxx.  13,)  has  been 
literally  fulfilled  in  the  stranger  rule  that  has  been 
the  curse  of  the  country  since  the  .second  Persian 
conquest,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Egyptian  archaeology  has  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  narrow  and  fruitless  pur.suit.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  that,  if  rightly  prosecuted,  it 
has  the  highest  human  interest.  In  these  days  of 
contest,  .so  important  a  province  should  not  be  left 
to  those  who  arc  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  best 
purpose  of  honest  and  eariKst  inquiry. 


Tor  "The  Friend." 

Good  Advice  for  all  Times. 
The  following  letter  from  John  Hunt  to  John 
Pemberton  is  well  worthy  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  true-hearted,  deeply  tried  followers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  present  day.  John  Hunt, 
previous  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  had  been  twice 
from  England,  in  America,  on  religious  service. 
He  finally  removed  here,  and  during  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution,  died  near  Hopewell, 
Virginia,  whilst  in  banishment  there. 

"  London,  Third  mo.  1,  iVGi. 

"Dea?-  Friend, — Some  accounts  lately  received 
from  Philadelphia,  of  the  murder  committed  by  a 
cruel  banditti  of  a  number  of  poor,  unhappy  In- 
dians near  or  at  Lancaster,  has  deeply  affected  my 
mind,  occasioning  [me  to  feel]  near  sympathy  with 
Friends  in  your  province,  and  [to  raise]  frequent 
cries  for  your  preservation  in  this  day  of  close  trial 
and  probation. 

"  The  times  are  indeed  perilous,  and  many  must 
stand  as  in  jeopardy  every  hour.  Who  can  stand 
upright  and  unshaken  and  true  to  the  ancient  tes- 
timony in  meekness  and  stability? — those  who  have 
made  the  Most  High  their  refuge,  and  trust  singly 
under  the  shadow  of  his  wing  for  preservation. 
To  these  he  will  be  a  Covert  from  storms,  and  de- 
fend from  the  arrows  of  the  mighty.  His  name ! 
his  high  and  holy  name !  shall  be  to  them  a  safe 
dwelling-place,  and  tower  of  defence  ;  a  sanctuary, 
in  which  no  breach  can  ever  be  made.  May  you 
flee  there,  and  rest  in  quietness,  solitary  till  the 
storm  be  over. 

"  There  is  a  time  to  remain  hidden  and  be  silent, 
and  a  time  to  appear  and  speak,  a  time  to  suffer, 
and  a  time  to  reign.  The  Lamb  of  God  for  a  time 
was  dumb.  As  a  sheep  before  the  shearers,  so  he 
opened  not  his  mouth,  but  in  patience  endured  the 
contradiction  of  sinners,  and  suffered  unto  death. 
It  seems  to  me  you  should  as  much  as  possible 
follow  his  blessed  example.  Go  not  out.  Contend 
not  with  men  who  are  of  this  world,  and  whose 
spirits  are  on  fire,  who,  though  not  active  with  their 
own  hands  to  shed  blood,  yet  their  hands  are  not 
clean,  but  polluted.  It  will  be  much  safer  for  you 
to  refrain  from  discoursing  frequently,  respecting 
the  outward  state  of  things  amongst  you,  and  the 
commotions  and  tumults  that  are  or  may  be,  for  if 
Friends  entertain  one  another  with  often  convers- 
ing about  those  matters,  there  will  be  a  danger  of 
drawing  the  mind  from  a  proper  centre,  and  a  loss 
may  be  insensibly  sustained.  Let  the  Lamb's  pa- 
tience and  meekness  dwell  richly  in  you  ;  so  shall 
you  shine  with  conspicuous  brightness  in  due  sea- 
son, and  truth  will  gain  ground,  not  by  open  con- 
tests and  reasoning,  but  by  humble  resignation  and 
suffering.  The  great  cause  of  religion  never  lost 
ground  by  suffering,  but  spread  much  when  its 
professors  [in  such  seasons]  kept  their  places  in 
righteousness.  There  is  nothing  secret  from  the 
Most  High.  No  humble  spirit  but  He  beholds. 
No  mournful  tear  which  is  scattered  by  the  least 
child  of  the  family,  but  He  noticetli  it;  not  a  sor- 
rowful sigh  or  groan  from  the  true  birth,  but  his 
holy,  attentive  ear  hearcth.  And  when  the  mea- 
sure of  suffering  is  full,  and  He  says  it  is  enough, 
then  will  the  Lord  arise  in  his  mighty  power,  and 
reign  in  majesty.  The  spears  of  the  mighty  shall 
be  broken,  and  their  strength  become  as  the  spider's 
web.  Kings  shall  be  bound  in  chains,  and  nobles 
in  fetters  of  iron.  They  shall  be  confounded  and 
brought  to  nought,  who  trust  in  their  own  strength 
and  policy,  and  make  flesh  their  arm.  The  work 
is  the  Lord's,  and  who  can  stand  before  Him.  He 
ruleth  in  the  councils  of  princes  as  be  sees  meet, 
and  infiuencclh  by  a  secret  power  which  they  know 


not,  their  determinations ;  binding  them  in  chains 
and  fetters,  so  that  his  hidden  purposes  are  brought 
to  pass,  although  they  know  not  who  it  was  that 
restrained,  and  set  bounds  and  limits  which  they 
could  not  exceed. 

"  I  hope  your  Meeting  for  Sufferings  will  be  kept 
up,  and  duly  attended,  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
and  bond  of  gospel  fellowship,  which  is  charity, 
out  of  all  heats  and  strife  for  victory,  in  innocency 
and  simplicity.  Then  the  Lord  will  bless  you,  and 
refresh  and  comfort  you  with  his  precious,  living 
presence,  making  you  one  another's  joy  in  the  Lord. 

"  I  very  often  think  of  that  meeting,  and  re- 
member some  baptizing  seasons  I  enjoyed  therein, 
when  amongst  you.  At  those  times  I  clearly  saw 
the  service  of  that  institution,  and  also  its  neces- 
sity. My  dear  love  in  the  unchangeable  truth  to 
the  members  of  that  meeting  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, and  to  the  whole  flock  and  family  of  the 
faithful  in  your  province.  These  things  spring 
freely  in  pure  love  without  forecast,  and  thou  art 
at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  them,  as  freedom 
permits.  ***** 

"  Our  friend  William  Home  is  now  here.  He 
writes  thee  by  this  conveyance.  My  very  dear 
love  salutes  thy  worthy  aged  mother  and  your 
whole  family.  Please  to  accept  also  a  large  share 
thyself  from  me  and  my  dear  wife  and  children. 

"John  Hunt." 
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Petroleum  or  Rock  Oil  Wells. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  advancement 
of  science.  Prof.  Newberry  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  Rock  Oil,  the  discovery  of  which  has 
caused  such  a  revolution  in  the  price  of  property 
in  some  of  the  adjoining  counties.  The  oil,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  gentleman's  statement,  is  found  in 
Pennsylvania,  Western  Virginia  and  Ohio,  Canada 
and  other  places.  The  wells  yield  by  pumping, 
from  ten  or  twenty-five  barrels  per  day  of  the 
crude  oil.  The  yield  of  the  refined  article  of  the 
Pennsylvania  oil  is  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
He  saw  a  well  which  gave  ten  barrels  a  day  of 
pure  oil,  without  any  foreign  admixture,  and  it  was 
barrelled  and  sent  to  market  as  it  came  out  of  the 
ground.  The  owner  was  not  satisfied  and  deepened 
his  well,  and  in  eighteen  hours  one  hundred  and 
ten  barrels  were  collected  from  it — but  this  proved 
to  be  very  impure.  The  crude  oil  burns  dimly, 
and  is  a  very  good  lubricator,  and  when  refined, 
has  less  smoke  and  less  odour  than  any  other  oil, 
and  is  not  explosive,  while  its  illuminating  power 
is  equal  to  the  best  coal  oil,  and  can  be  furnished 
cheaper  than  any  other. 

In  Illinois,  the  oils  occur  in  a  limestone,  and  the 
loss  by  distillation  is  about  one-half.  These  oils 
everywhere  occur,  for  the  most  part,  about  one 
geological  level.  The  Portage  sandstone,  which  is 
a  porous  rock,  is  the  one  most  frequently  pene- 
trated with  the  hope  of  getting  oil;  but  this  rock 
only  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  it,  as  it  is  forced  up 
from  below.  The  chemists  must  announce  the 
theory  of  its  formation,  but  it  seems  to  have  dis- 
tilled from  the  carbonaceous  deposit  below,  and  it 
may  be  the  product  of  animal  as  well  as  vegetable 
remains.  Prof  Pugh  confirmed  the  statement  as 
to  the  practical  value  of  the  petroleum.  It  is  used 
with  great  success  by  the  students  in  the  Institution 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  they  found  it  to  burn 
better,  and  to  be  generally  superior  to  the  common 
oil.  Prof.  Whitney  thought  it  likely  that  these  oils 
were  of  animal  origin,  as  no  vegetables  had  been 
discovered  in  the  Hudson  river  formation,  from 
which  also  oils  had  been  obtained.  Specimens  of 
the  petroleum  in  its  crude  and  refined  states  were 
exhibited.  Some  of  the  natural  specimens  were 
translucent  as  olive  or  castor  oil. 
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'"i  Immediate  Revelation. 

it  has  been  one  of  the  devices  of  Satan,  in  or- 
sr  to  maintain  his  kingdom,  to  seduce  man  from 
aedience  to  and  a  reliance  upon  the  revelation  of 
le  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  only  means  by  which  the 
?  iving  knowledge  of  God  is  obtained.    After  the 
"'aht  and  glory  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  had  pre- 
'•'  ailed  in  parts  of  the  world,  so  as  to  dispel  the 
J  arkness  of  the  heathenish  doctrine  of  the  plural- 
"  y  of  gods,  the  devil  knowing  there  was  no  proba- 
I  ility  of  deluding  man  any  longer  that  way,  began 
'b  puff  him  up  with  an  imaginary  knowledge  of  the 
-ue  Grod,  setting  him  to  seek  Grod  the  wrong  way, 
nd  persuading  him  to  rest  in  such  a  knowledge  of 
I'  le  Divine  Being,  as  was  of  his  own  acquiring,  and 
"  ot  of  the  Lord's  teaching.    This  device,  accom- 
lodated  to  the  corrupt  disposition  of  fallen  man, 
f"  ho  would  exalt  himself,  and  reject  that  which 
^ould  bring  him  under  distress  for  sin,  and  restrain 
'=  !s  ambition,  has  proved  successful  with  many.  In 
"  ais  self-exaltation  and  conceit,  as  God  is  greatly 
"J  ishonoured,  so  the  devil  has  his  object  in  keeping 
ossession  of  the  heart,  who  cares  not  how  God  is 
^  sknowledged  in  words,  provided  himself  is  always 
trved.    He  matters  not  how  great  and  high  spe- 
"  ilations  man  entertains  of  his  Almighty  Creator, 
t  what  devotional  forms  he  practises,  so  long  as 
e  serves  his  passions  and  lusts,  and  obeys  the 
evil's  suggestions  and  temptations.    By  this  means 
bristianity  becomes  as  it  were,  an  art  with  many, 
bquired  like  any  other  art  or  science,  and  men 
ave  not  only  assumed  the  name  of  christians,  but 
'o  ave  procured  themselves  to  be  esteemed  as  mas- 
^rs  of  Christianity  by  artificial  modes  of  man's 
'J  evising,  though  altogether  strangers  to  the  spirit 
P'  bd  lite  of  Jesus. 

J°   Jf  we  take  the  true  definition  of  a  christian  ac- 

*  brding  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  he  only  is  one 
rho  hath  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  foUoweth  it, 
|ow  many  professors,  even  pretended  teachers  of 
bristianity,  would  be  justly  divested  of  that  noble 
tie.  There  is  no  real  knowledge  of  God  but  by 
[esus  Christ,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
jccording  to  his  own  words  :  "  No  man  knoweth 

™  tie  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son 
iill  reveal  Him."  "  1  am  the  way,  the  Truth, 
:nd  the  life,  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but 
<y  me."    Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  knowledge 

.'I  f  God  which  is  life  eternal,  is  only  given  by  his 
Son,  who  manifests  himself  to  man  by  his  Holy 

''i  Spirit.  He  is  now  withdrawn  from  us  as  to  his 
utward  or  bodily  appearance,  and  is  ascended 
p  where  he  was  before  with  the  Father,  but  now 
le  reveals  himself  by  his  spiritual  appearance  in 
he  soul.    Before  he  parted  from  his  disciples,  he 

-  iaid,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end 
f  the  world  ;"  and  after  his  ascension,  he  directed 
he  apostle  John  to  write  to  the  church  of  Laodi- 

^'  ea,  saying,  "  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
:nock  ;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the 

'?  ioor,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him, 
ind  he  with  me."  '*  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
tear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches." 

J'  This  must  be  an  inward  appearance  of  Christ  to 

"  be  mind  of  man,  and  a  spiritual  communion  with 

^  lim. 

Another  apostle  says,  "  What  man  knoweth  the 
bings  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  a  man  which  is 

^"  n  him  ?  Even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no 
nan,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  Now  we  have  not 
eceived  the  .spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit 
yhich  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the  things 
yhich  are  freely  given  us  of  God."    "  But  the 

''^  latural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
if  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him."  In 
lis  natural  or  uuregenerate  condition,  the  things  of 


the  Spirit  are  foolishness  to  him,  "  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  .spiritually  discerned." 
If  things  which  properly  pertain  to  man,  cannot  be 
understood  by  any  power  inferior  to  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  then  the  things  of  God  and  Christ  cannot  be 
known  or  discerned  by  anything  below  the  Spirit 
of  God  and  of  Christ.  The  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  saving  knowledge  of  Him,  is  spirit- 
ual, and  therefore  can  only  be  known  and  discerned 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  operating  upon  the  heart,  and 
giving  living  faith  to  believe  and  accept  them.  The 
apostle  also  asserts  that  "  no  man  can  say  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  If  no 
man  can  affirm  that  He  is  Lord  without  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  must  be  plain  that  he  cannot  know  Him 
without  it.  The  inference  from  which  is,  that  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ  that  is  life  eter- 
nal, is  only  obtained  and  conveyed  to  the  soul  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  therefore  the  knowledge 
which  the  carnal  man  has  acquired  from  the  words 
and  writings  of  spiritual  men.  by  the  exercise  of 
his  natural  talents,  is  not  the  knowledge  that  can 
nourish  the  soul  up  to  life  eternal. 

Friends  have  always  held  in  high  esteem  the 
Holy  Scriptures  written  by  Divine  inspiration,  i 
which  they  are  bound  to  receive  and  believe,  as 
"  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works ;"  and  "  which  are  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus."  Whatever  means  He  may  please  to  use 
for  the  help  of  his  church,  and  of  every  member 
of  it,  is  effectual  because  He  ordains  it,  and  brings 
it  home  to  the  mind,  and  applies  it  by  his  Spirit  to 
the  condition  of  the  soul,  and  thereby  gives  it 
living  faith  to  believe,  that  it  will  contribute  to 
make  it  wise  unto  salvation,  and  to  promote  its 
furtherance  in  the  way  that  leads  to  everlasting 
life.  Man  cannot  command  the  spiritual  bread  that 
comes  down  from  God  out  of  heaven ;  he  must 
wait  for  it,  and  hunger  and  thirst  for  it.  This 
hunger  can  only  be  produced  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  giving  man  a  true  sense  of  what 
he  needs,  and  raising  the  "  hunger  after  righteous- 
ness which,  in  the  Lord's  time,  he  will  answer, 
and  give  the  necessary  supplies.  Let  none  attempt 
to  make  bread  to  satisfy  their  hungry  souls,  or  to 
kindle  a  fire  to  soften  their  hard  hearts,  but  learn 
to  endure  patiently  the  feeling  of  their  destitute 
state,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  only  can  bring  them 
to  a  sense  of,  and  in  the  Lord's  time  He  will  satisfy 
all  their  needs,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Manufacture  of  Wafers. — The  mode  of  making 
the  best  quality  of  wafers,  as  practised  by  the 
English  manufactures,  is  as  follows : — Fine  wheat 
flour  is  taken,  and  mixed  with  white  of  eggs  and 
isinglass  into  a  very  smooth  paste  ;  this  is  spread 
over  tin  plates  evenly,  and  dried  in  an  oven,  seve- 
ral of  the  plates  being  placed  one  over  the  other 
to  communicate  a  glossy  surface  to  the  wafers. 
When  dry,  the  sheets  of  paste  thus  formed  are 
laid  up  in  a  pile,  about  an  inch  or  more  in  depth, 
and  cut  into  circular  pieces  by  a  hollow  punch, 
which  allows  the  wafers  to  pass  up  its  tubular 
cavity  and  discharge  themselves  sideways  as  the 
cutting  proceeds,  which  is  effected  with  great  ra- 
pidity. The  varity  of  colors  that  are  ordinarily 
communicated  to  wafers,  is  given  to  them  in  the 
paste,  by  the  usual  pigments  in  the  dry  powdered 
state,  or  previously  dissolved  in  the  water  employed. 
The  French  isinglass  wafer,?,  made  in  France,  are 
formed  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  water  to  the  proper 
consistence,  which  is  poured  out  upon  plates  of 
glass  provided  with  borders,  and  laid  upon  a  level 
■  tabic ;  to  prevent  the  glue  from  sticking  to  the 


plates,  a  little  ox-gall,  or  other  suitable  material, 
is  rubbed  over  them.  Previous  to  the  isinglass 
becoming  quite  dry,  they  are  cut  through  along 
the  borders.  The  leaves  are  then  removed  and  cut 
out  with  hollow  punches,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
wafers.  The  various  colors  are  also  communicated 
to  them  by  pigments  while  in  the  fluid  state. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"  The  glorious  Lord  will  be  unto  us  a  place  of 
broad  rivers  and  streams,  wherein  shall  go  no 
galley  with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant  ship  pass 
thereby."  I  have  felt  an  earnest  desire,  that  my 
dear  young  friends  who  are  seeking  after  the  Truth, 
may  indeed  experience  this  gracious  promise  to  be 
fulfilled.  To  those  who  have  come  unto  Jesus  as 
poor,  suppliant  sinners,  and  have,  through  faith  in 
Him,  received  the  remission  of  their  sins,  having 
become,  by  marriage  covenant  with  the  Son,  re- 
conciled children  of  the  Highest — to  these,  and 
to  these  alone,  is  the  Lord  found  to  be  indeed 
glorious,  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams, 
and  so  great  will  be  the  humility  of  such,  that 
there  will  be  found  no  place  for  the  galley  with 
oars — armed  by  human  strength,  neither  shall 
proud,  gallant  ship  pass  thereby.  Oh,  the  sweet 
sense  of  forgiven  sin  these  experience,  "  Being  jus- 
tified by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Over -Exertion — Violent  exercise  is  exceedingly 
dangerous.  Young  people  are  apt  to  run  to  ex- 
tremes, as  in  the  following  instance  :  A  writer  in 
the  London  Times  says  "  that  almost  all  young 
men  who  have  been  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
especially  those  who  have  meddled  much  in  boat 
races,  have  as  a  rule  diseased  blood-vessels,  arte- 
ries, or  veins,  and  very  many  of  them  diseased 
and  dilated  hearts — all  brought  on  by  the  strain 
and  undue  excitement  ('  remora,'  we,  the  doctors, 
call  it,)  of  the  circulation,  induced  by  pulling  at 
boat  races.  In  fact,  the  matter  is  now  well  recog- 
nized both  at  insurance  ofiices  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  chloroform  amongst  the  upper  classes, 
where  a  diseased  heart  is  to  be  avoided.  It  would 
seem  the  delicate  fibres  of  the  hearts  of  the  boys 
and  lads  sent  to  Oxford  especially,  at  once  give 
way  before  this  pressure  or  remora." 

Barotrope. — A  Frenchman  has  invented  what 
is  called  a  barotrope,  a  sort  of  human  locomotive, 
by  which  a  man  sits  on  wheels  and  walks  himself 
along  five  miles  in  thirty-five  minutes  on  the  Bou- 
levard Bazaar  of  Paris  at  noon,  when  the  street 
was  most  crowded.  At  another  time  the  same 
men  made  thirteen  miles  in  ninety-six  minutes,  the 
exercises  being  so  easy  that  they  offered  to  keep 
it  up  alternate  hours,  day  after  day,  and  thought 
they  could  without  difficulty  average  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  a  day.  A  singular  thing  about  it  is,  that 
it  beats  the  best  turn  outs  on  steep  grades,  if  they 
present  a  compact  or  paved  surface. 


THE  FRIIIND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  22,  1860. 


In  our  columns  of  to-day  will  be  found  a  letter 
from  John  Hunt,  which,  we  think,  will  commend 
itself  to  the  best  feelings  of  all  who  really  know 
what  it  is  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  the  church  and 
its  glorified  Head. 

John  Hunt  removed  from  England  to  this  coun- 
try some  time  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
volutionary war,  and  resided  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Philadelphia.  Together  with  nineteen 
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THE  FRIEND. 


other  citizens,  all  members  of  our  religious  Society 
but  three,  he  was  banished  to  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  died,  after  an  exile  from  his  home 
of  a  little  more  than  sis  months.  James  Pember- 
too,  who  was  a  fellow-suflFerer  with  him,  after 
speaking  of  the  patience  and  christian  fortitude 
manifested  by  him  during  his  sickness,  his  peace- 
fulness  and  christian  composure  in  the  prospect  of 
death,  and  his  burial  at  Hopewell,  says,  "  Thus 
the  last  act  of  respect  and  love  was  solemnly  paid 
to  the  remains  of  a  dignified  minister  of  the  gospel, 
whose  gift  was  eminent,  and  he  had  laboured  in  it 
forty  years.  His  delivery  was  clear  and  intelli- 
gible, and  his  doctrine  sound  and  edifying.  He 
was  often  favoured  with  great  power  and  demon- 
stration, singularly  manifested  in  our  meetings  for 
worship  we  had  during  our  exile  at  Winchester. 
He  expressed  himself  much  concerned  that  the  in- 
habitants should  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Truth, 
and  a  due  feeling  for  their  own  eternal  welfare ; 
and  although  but  few  of  them  knew  us,  yet  they 
were  desirous  to  attend  our  meetings.  Being  a  man 
of  clear  judgment  and  strong  natural  abilities,  im- 
proved by  long  religious  experience,  he  was  a  use- 
ful member  of  our  religious  Society,  careful  for  the 
support  of  the  disciplin-',  and  spoke  often  perti- 
nently to  matters  under  consideration." 

Truly  it  may  be  said,  that  being  dead,  he  yet 
gpeaketh. 

SUMMARY  OP  EVENTS. 
Europe. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  Yth  inst. 
The  British  Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  5th  of  Se- 
cond month.    A  deputation  which  includes  two  mem 
bers  of  Parliament,  has  been  appointed  to  convey  an 
invitation  to  Garibaldi  to  visit  England.    The  Times 
publishes  full  details  of  the  expedition  of  the  exploring 
vessels  for  ascertaining  the  feasibility  of  the  projected 
North  Atlantic  telegraph.    The  results  are  pronounced 
highly  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

Further  details  have  been  received  of  the  operations 
in  China.  In  two  engagements  with  the  Chinese,  two 
thousand  of  them  were  killed,  and  fifty  guns  taken.  The 
allies  had  only  eighteen  men  wounded.  The  head  quar 
ters  of  the  allies  were  eight  miles  from  Pekin.  The 
Chinese  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  with  the  provisions  for  a 
treaty.  The  Emperor's  brother  had  been  appointed 
Chief  Commissioner  to  make  a  peace. 

The  London  money  market  was  active,  but  easier. 
The  best  bills  were  negotiated  at      per  cent. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  declined  Id  ,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  financial  panic  in  the  United  States 
Sales  of  the  week,  49,000  bales.  The  Manchester  ad- 
vices continued  favourable.  Breadstuffs  were  dull,  and 
pressing  on  the  market,  in  consequence  of  heavy  arri- 
vals from  the  United  States.  The  quotations  were  as 
follow — Red  wheat,  12s.  a  12s.  9d.  per  100  pounds; 
white,  13s.  a  13s.  6d. ;  yellow  corn,  37s.  a  quarter.  Con- 
sols, 93|-  a  94. 

A  French  imperial  decree  provides  for  a  more  direct 
participation  by  the  great  bodies  of  State  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  Senate  and  Corps  Legislatif  are  annually  to 
vote  an  address,  in  reply  to  the  Emperor's  speech.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  due  expression  of  opinion  and  the 
publication  of  debates.  Some  superfluous  olUces  of 
dignity  and  honour  are  to  be  sui>[(re.sscd.  It  is  stated 
that  no  one  was  aware  of  the  Emperor's  iinrpose  to  de- 
cree these  changes  in  the  Constilmtion,  till  he  laid  the 
document  before  his  ministers  in  council,  wlieic  it  met 
with  some  opposition. 

The  siege  of  Gaeta  continued.  Four  batteries  had 
opened  tlieir  fire  upon  the  j)lace. 

Unitfo  States. — Conyrcsn. — The  alarming  condition 
of  public  affairs  has  been  the  chief  topic  of  discussion. 
In  both  Houses,  various  iirojiositious  have  been  consid- 
ered, and  a  variety  of  aniendinents  to  the  Constitution 
have  been  brought  forwnrd,  designed  to  paell'y  the 
South.  We  have  no  space  to  report  them  in  detail.  On 
llie  17lh,  the  House  of  Ke()resentatives  passed  a  resolu 
lion  in  the  following  words,  by  a  vole  of  153  to  14: — 
"  Resolved,  that  we  deprecate  the  spirit  of  disobedience 
to  the  Constitution  wherever  manifested,  and  that  we 
earnestly  rccoininend  the  repeal  of  all  statutes  liy  the 
State  Legislatures,  in  conflict  with  and  in  violation  of 
that  sacred  instrument,  and  the  laws  of  Congress 
paoseJ  in  pursuance  thircof."    This  wa.s  esplaiiied  in 


an  amendment  to  include  the  repeal  of  all  "personal 
liberty  bills,"  so  called. 

On  that  day,  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  the  no- 
mination of  Attorney-General  Black,  to  be  Secretary  of 
State,  which  was  confirmed. 

The  Popular  Vote. — According  to  the  oflScial  returns, 
the  following  vote  was  given  at  the  last  Presidential 
election.  South  Carolina  is  not  included,  the  electors 
being  chosen  in  that  State  by  the  Legislature. 

For  Lincoln   1,866,861 

"   Douglas   1,002,354 

"   Breckinridge   685,866 

"   Bell    560,735 

Fusion  and  scattering    .    .    .  569,803 


Total    .    .  4,685,619 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. — Philip  F.  Thomas,  of  Mary- 
land, has  been  appointed  to  the  post  vacated  by  the  re- 
signation of  Howell  Cobb.    The  appointment  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  372. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  223  ;  of  diptheria, 
10  ;  scarlet  fever,  29. 

Pennsylvania. — The  complete  census  of  this  State 
shows  an  aggregate  population  of  2,913,441  inhabitants  ; 
occupying  514,847  dwellings.  There  are  160,923  farms 
in  the  State.  Lancaster  county  has  the  largest  number 
of  farms,  viz.,  6721.  Forest,  the  smallest  number,  98, 
and  only  839  inhabitants.  The  five  most  populous  coun- 
ties are,  Philadelphia,  568,034  ;  Allegheny,  180,074 ; 
Lancaster,  116,621;  Berks,  94,003;  Luzerne,  91,089; 
total,  in  five  counties,  1,049,821.- 

The  Treasury  Note  Bill,  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  amended  in  the  Senate,  and  finally 
passed.  It  authorizes  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  for 
such  sums  as  the  public  exigencies  may  require,  but  not 
to  exceed  at  any  time  ten  millions  of  dollars,  of  deno 
minations  not  less  than  fifty  dollars.  The  notes  bear 
interest,  and  are  to  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes  and 
all  public  dues. 

The  Union  Committee  of  Congress,  are  understood  to 
have  held  a  number  of  meetings,  and  discussed  various 
propositions  designed  to  restore  harmony.  On  the  13th, 
they  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  23  to  8,  a  resolution  offered 
by  the  member  from  Arkansas,  as  follows:  "  Resolved, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  the  existing  dis 
content  among  the  Southern  people,  and  the  growing 
hostility  among  them  to  the  Federal  government,  are 
greatly  to  be  regretted;  and  that  whether  such  discon- 
tents and  hostility  are  without  just  cause  or  not,  any 
reasonable,  proper,  and  constitutional  remedies,  and  ef- 
fectual guarantees  of  their  peculiar  interests,  as  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution,  necessary  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union 
should  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  granted."  The  States 
voting  in  the  negative,  were.  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Maine,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Secession  Movement. — A  meeting  of  the  members 
of  Congress  from  the  farther  South  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  13ih,  at  the  request  of  Reuben  Davis,  of 
Mississippi,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
"  Thirty-three."  A  manifesto  addressed  to  their  consti- 
tuents, was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  them  generally,  in 
which  they  urge  immediate  secession  from  the  Union, 
and  declare  that  the  Republicans  are  resolute  in  the 
imrpose  to  grant  nothing  that  will  or  ought  to  satisfy 
the  South.  They  say,  "In  our  judgment  the  honour, 
safety  and  independence  of  the  Southern  people  are  to 
be  found  only  in  a  Southern  confederacy — the  inevita- 
ble result  of  separate  State  secession."  The  manifesto 
was  forthwith  transmitted  by  telegraph.  As  this  action 
of  the  representatives  of  the  cotton  States  took  place 
after  the  passage  of  the  resolution  of  the  Union  com- 
mittee, it  is  obvious  they  are  opposed  to  any  accommo- 
dation or  compromise,  and  desire  to  break  up  the  Union 
at  all  hazards.  There  is  but  litilc,  if  any,  confidence  re- 
posed in  the  assurances  that  South  Carolina  will  not 
resist  the  Federal  authorities  during  the  administration 
of  President  Buchanan.  They  arc  regarded  as  mere 
l)romises,  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  in  official  quarters. 
Gen.  Scott  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  additional 
forces  should  be  sent  to  South  Carolina  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  |)roperty.  The  President,  however,  is 
still  opposed  to  such  an  increase,  for  prudential  reasons, 
being  apprehensive  that  it  would  but  augment  the  pre- 
sent excitement.  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  has 
resigned  his  position,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement 
with  the  President  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  rein- 
forcing the  forts,  in  Charleston  harbour.  He  maintained 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  President  to  do  so,  but  the 
latter  was  unwilling  to  sanction  a  movement,  which,  lu 
feared,  might  lead  to  a  collision  aud  bloodshed,  li 


view  of  the  distracted  and  dangerous  condition  of  the 
country,  the  President  has  issued  a  proclamation,  re 
commending  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
observe  the  4th  day  of  the  First  month,  1861,  as  a  day 
of  "humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer."  He  says,  "An 
Omnipotent  Providence  may  overrule  existing  evils  for 
permanent  good.  He  can  make  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  Him,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  he  can  restrain.' 
"  His  Omnipotent  arm  only  can  save  us  from  the  awful 
effects  of  our  own  crimes  and  follies — our  own  ingrati 
tude  and  guilt  towards  our  heavenly  Father." 

South  Carolina. — The  State  Convention  assembled  at 
Columbia  on  the  17th  inst.,  and,  after  organizing,  ad- 
journed to  meet  the  next  day  at  Charleston,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  the  former  city 
The  Kansas  Sufferers. — According  to  the  reports  of 
the  Kansas  Relief  Convention,  liberal  supplies  of  flour, 
meat,  corn  and  other  provisions,  have  been  received 
from  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  distributed  among 
the  destitute — still  however  leaving  much  want  unsup- 
plied. 

Saw  Mills  in  California. — There  are  400  saw  mills  in 
California,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000.  Of  these 
about  200  are  propelled  by  steam,  and  the  remainder  by 
water.  They  cut  annually  500,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 
the  value  of  which  is  $15,000,000. 

Violent  Deaths  in  New  Orleans,  La. — The  coroner  ol 
New  Orleans,  La.,  reports  85  murders  in  that  city  dur- 
ing the  year,  32  suicides,  109  accidental  deaths,  71 
deaths  from  intemperance,  and  105  cases  of  drowning. 

Cincinnati. — The  municipal  authorities  of  this  city  be- 
ing dissatisfied  with  the  U.  S.  census,  have  had  it  re 
taken,  and  make  the  population  171,293,  which  is  abou 
10,000  more  than  were  first  returned. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  John  Macy,  N.  C,  $6,  vols.  31,  32  anc 
33  ;  from  Nathan  Breed,  per  W.  B.  Oliver,  Mass.,  $2 
vol.  33,  for  V.  Meader,  $2,  vol.  34 ;  from  Israel  Buffing 
ton,  agt.,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  34,  and  for  Senara  Lincoln,  P 
Tripp,  N.  Buffinton,  Wm.  F.  AVood,  Miller  Chace,  P 
Chace,  and  M.  B.  BuflSnton,  $2  each,  vol.  34. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  fill  the  station 
of  Superintendent  and  Matron  at  West-town  Boarding 
School. 

Application  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  followinj 
Friends:  Nathan  Sharpless,  Concord  ;  James  Emlen 
West  Chester  ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington  ;  Henu 
Cope  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 

Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1860. 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  AT  GERMANTOWN. 

Wanted  at  this  Institution  a  Female  Teacher,  a  mem 
her  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  competent  to  give  instruc 
tion  in  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education. 

Apply  to  Sarah  Ann  Fell,  Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Beula 
S.  Morris,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  or  to  Amy  Ai 
bertson,  at  the  school,  adjoining  Friends'  Meeting-hous 
Germantown. 


Married,  on  the  8th  of  Eleventh  month,  at  Friend 
Meeting-house,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co,  Pa.,  Georg 
T.  Satterthwaite,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  to  Sarah  C.  Conari 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca  S.  Conard,  of  the  foi  ^\ 
mer  place. 


Died  suddenly,  on  the  20th  of  Eleventh  month,  Joi 
T.  Troth,  son  of  Samuel  F.  Troth,  aged  27  years; 
nietuber  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  It  is  b 
lieved  that  he  was  daily  concerned  to  walk  in  the  lig 
of  the  Lord  ;  circumspect  even  to  jealousy,  in  the  wale 
he  set  upon  the  door  of  his  lips,  and  in  the  guard 
[tlaccd  upon  his  actions.  Truthful,  scrupulously  jui 
merciful,  gentle  to  all,  he  inspired  unlimited  confidcn 
in  those  with  whom  he  had  dealings,  and  thus,  tliouf 
very  unobtrusive,  he  adorned  the  doctrine  of  which 
made  profession  ;  and  the  fragrance  of  his  memory  ha 
since  his  removal,  caused  the  Truth  to  be  well  spoken  c 
Our  beloved  Friend  left  his  peaceful  home  in  health,  ( 
the  morning  of  his  decease,  and  whilst  employed  in  b  kl 
business  avocations,  the  sudden  caving  of  a  bank 
earth  and  stone,  so  injured  him  that  his  death  speed! 
followed.  Many  recent  incidents  and  passages  of  I 
conversation,  now  seal  the  conviction  that  he  was  reai 
for  the  coming  of  his  Lord. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Henry  H  n  1 1 . 

(Continued  from  page  122,) 

The  providence  of  God  is  over  all  his  works, 
here  is  not  a  flovrer  that  blows  upon  the  iuhospi- 
ble  desert  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  nor  an 
Bmet  that  creeps  unseen  on  the  surface  of  the 
Irth,  but  is  under  his  immediate  notice  and  care, 
iiing  from  the  less  to  the  greater,  his  eppeeial 
!gard  and  superintendence  are  bestowed  upon 
ian,  created  in  his  own  image,  and  gifted  with  an 
pmortal  soul.    The  Holy  Scriptures  abound  in 
""Assurances  that  these  views  are  not  visionary;  and 
lat  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  ordering 
ia»f  the  Divine  Will,  are  peculiarly  under  the  guid- 
Es  Qce  and  protection  of  Omnipotence,  who  will 
-'"'iffer  nothing  to  befall  them,  which,  if  received 
ad  borne  in  a  proper  spirit,  shall  not  ultimately 
ork  for  their  good.    What  a  blessing  it  is  to  be 
itablisbed  in  a  humble,  childlike  belief  in  these 
■uths.    Not  a  mere  opinion  held  in  the  head,  but 
firm  faith  raised  in  the  heart  by  the  operation  of 
ie  Holy  Spirit ;  the  source  of  all  true  faith. 
Happy  the  man  who,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of 
-iiime,  in  this  lowly  confiding  trust,  is  enabled  to 
''bfer  all  the  events,  whether  adverse  or  propitious, 
hich  checker  his  life,  to  the  providence  of  his 
^^^pavenly  Father,  who  permits  or  orders  as  He  sees 
and  can  calmly  rest  in  the  conviction  that  He 
i[  octh  all  things  well.    There  is  a  stability  and 
fo'mleraent  evinced  by  such,  equally  removed  from 
oical  iodiffercnce  and  arrogant  presuQiption,  and 
hich  is  the  fruit  of  true  religion.    They  tread  the 
fith  of  life  with  tranquil  dignity  and  steady  step, 
:b(9t  relying  on  themselves  or  their  own  powers  or 
iijl  igacity,  but  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Him 
^•J  ho  numbereth  the  hairs  of  their  heads,  and  careth 
■  i;>r  the  sparrows,  and  who-e  promise  to  every  ob'i- 
I'fjtient  child  is,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
iif  lee." 

Ii'  But  beside  the  general  Providence  of  the  Al- 
mighty which  governs  the  universe,  and  that  more 
J  J  articular  manifestation  of  it  which  controls  the 
j'l)  estiny  of  nations,  and  arranges  and  develops  a 
j'j  Durse  of  life  for  each  individual;  there  is  a  still 

lore  immediate  and  direct  guidance  offered  to 
'ich  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

'hose  who  happily  turn  inward  in  humility,  and 
-V-  ttentively  listen  to  the  precious  dictates  of  this 

eavenly  3Ionitor,  find  it  a  sure  director  in  all  that 

elates  to  daily  duty,  and  consequently  affects  the 


salvation  of  the  soul ;  and  even  in  outward  affairs, 
which  directly  or  more  remotely  influence  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  great  end,  many  have  known 
it  to  lift  a  warning  voice  against  embracing  pros- 
pects which  appeared  promisino;  and  attractive,  and 
to  direct  the  attention  to  a  path  less  flattering  and 
popular,  and  gently,  but  with  authority  becoming 
its  high  original,  to  whisper  in  the  secret  of  the 
soul,    This  is  the  way — walk  thou  in  it." 

How  many  who  have,  through  mercy,  been 
strengthened  to  "  hear  and  obey,"  have  afterward 
blest  and  praised  the  gracious  Providence  who 
thus  held  them  back  from  their  favourite  object  of 
pursuit,  which,  had  they  gone  on,  time  has  shown, 
would  have  led  them  into  danger  or  even  to  ruin; 
while  that  which  seemed  like  bitter  disappointment 
to  cherished  hopes  and  glowing  anticipations,  has 
eventually  proved  the  path  of  safety  and  of  peace. 

The  life  of  Henry  Hull  is  specially  instructive 
from  the  many  illustrations  it  affords  of  the  truth 
of  these  remarks,  and  the  steadiness  with  which 
he  appears  to  have  endeavoured  to  follow  this  hea- 
venly Guide.  Though  it  led  him  to  forsake  wife 
and  children,  home  and  business,  for  the  gospel's 
sake,  yet  his  dedication  not  only  yielded  the  pre- 
sent reward  of  peace,  while  preservation  and  sup- 
port were  daily  granted,  but  the  evening  of  his 
well-spent  life  was  crowned  with  tranquiliity  and 
with  the  humble  but  firm  assurance  that  there  was 
laid  up  for  him  the  ''  hundredfold  in  that  life  which 
is  to  come." 

During  his  journey  in  Virginia,  he  makes  the 
following  men'orandum,  viz.  :— 

"  My  companion  and  I,  in  company  with  an- 
other Friend,  pursued  our  journey  toward  James' 
river,  crossing  the  Blue  mountain  at  a  place  called 
Rock-fish  gap,  where  we  lodged.  A  number  of 
travellers  and  other  persons  had  put  up  here, 
among  whom  were  several  rough  and  fierce-looking 
men,  in  pursuit  of  a  runaway  slave,  who,  after  be- 
ing once  taken  by  them,  had  again  made  his  escape 
into  the  woods. 

"As  we  sat  around  the  supper  table,  they  were 
relating  the  circumstances  of  his  capture  and  es- 
cape, loading  the  poor  slave  with  hard  names,  and 
drawing  from  their  fellow  slaveholders  the  conclu- 
sion, that  should  they  take  him  again,  the  most 
cruel  and  severe  punishments  they  could  inflict 
would  not  be  too  bad  for  him.  I  was  grieved  at 
such  conversation,  and  feeling  my  spirit  stirred 
against  their  conduct,  could  not  forbear  advocating 
the  exertions  of  the  poor  runaway  to  obtain  his 
liberty — calling  upon  them  to  make  his  case  their 
own,  and  think  whether  there  was  one  among  them 
all,  v/ho,  if  placed  in  his  situation,  would  not  use 
the  same  ?neans  to  escape  slavery  and  punishment. 
I  was  soon  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  cau- 
tion given  by  Christ,  '  Cast  not  your  pearls  before 
swine,  lest  they  turn  again  and  rend  you  :'  their 
anger  was  raised,  and  manifested  towi«-d  me  by 
furious  and  wrathful  words,  and  they  were  so  un- 
reasonable in  their  conduct,  that  I  concluded  it 
best  to  say  nothing  more  to  them. 

"  The  house  was  in  a  very  solitary  place,  and 
the  inmates  alike  hostile  to  us,  they  being  also 
slaveholders,  and  from  their  conduct  after  we  rose 


from  the  supper  table,  we  were  not  without  appre- 
hensions of  personal  danger.  When  we  were  shown 
our  chamber,  we  found  there  was  no  fastening  on 
the  door,  but  we  placed  a  chest  against  it,  which 
braced  against  the  foot  of  our  bed,  concluding  they 
should  not  come  upon  us  by  surprise.  We  got  but 
little  sleep,  our  apprehensions  being  increased  by 
hearing  several  persons  come  up  the  stairs  directly 
to  the  door  of  our  room,  where  they  stood  whisper- 
ing to  each  other  for  several  minutes — they  then 
went  down  stairs,  and  soon  after  came  and  placed 
themselves  in  the  same  situation  again,  without 
speaking  to  us  or  offering  to  come  into  the  room. 
These  circumstances,  added  to  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion which  continued  below  stairs  most  of  the 
night,  caused  us  to  sleep  but  little.  We  did  not 
feel  quite  released  from  apprehensions  of  danger, 
until  we  rode  some  miles  from  the  place,  remem- 
bering that  William  Savery  had  been  cautioned  to 
'  beware  lest  he  should  be  popped  off  his  horse,' 
for  having  interfered  and  cut  the  rope  with  which 
a  poor  coloured  boy  was  tied,  while  receiving  a 
severe  flogging,  for  not  having  the  cows  in  the  yard 
at  the  usual  time. 

"  The  fear  I  endured,  was  unusual  for  me,  and 
I  believe,  had  I  not  raised  my  voice  in  behalf  of 
the  poor  runaway,  under  feelings  of  such  resent- 
r.^3ijt  iii  I  did,  (thoui^h  I  do  net  think  I  manifested 
anything  like  wrath,)  I  should  not  have  been  left 
under  the  power  of  fear,  fully  believing  in  the 
omnipotence  of  Him  who  limiteth  the  proud  waves 
of  the  sea.  I  think  the  sense  of  the  protecting 
power  of' the  holy  One  of  Israel  was  in  great  mea- 
sure withdrawn,  for  in  seasons  of  far  greater  appa- 
rent danger  of  losing  my  life,  when  my  mind  has 
been  preserved  in  humility  and  calmness,  I  have 
felt  no  fear,  but  a  cheerful  resignation  to  the  Lord's 
will." 

This  is  an  instructive  lesson,  showing  that  the 
true  antidote  to  fear  is  keeping  under  the  calming 
influence  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit.  Where  the 
natural  will  and  passions  are  in  subjection  to  that, 
and  the  mind  watchfully  attentive  to  its  dictates, 
true  christian  courage  and  fortitude  are  granted, 
which  raise  the  mind  above  slavish  fear,  confirming 
the  truth  of  the  saying,  "  The  righteous  is  as  bold 
as  a  lion;"  and  "If  our  hearts  condemn  us  not, 
then  have  we  confidence  toward  God." 

"  The  day  after  leaving  this  dark  and  solitary 
inn,  being  the  first-day  of  the  week,  we  crossed 
James'  river,  at  Lynchburg,  and  attended  Friends' 
meeting  at  South  river.  The  meeting  was  settled 
when  we  got  there,  and  we  took  our  seats  with  as 
little  interruption  as  possible.  The  opportunity  of 
sitting  down  with  our  dear  friends  in  reverence 
before  the  Most  High,  was  truly  satisfactory  and 
encouraging,  and  the  little  labour  that  was  called 
for  at  my  hands,  was  in  feelings  of  brotherly  love. 
We  were  kindly  noticed  by  Friends,  and  tarried 
with  them  until  the  Fourth-day  following.  One 
morning,  as  I  sat  alone  in  the  parlour  of  a  Friend's 
house,  I  saw  a  woman  ride  up  to  the  door,  on  which 
I  stepped  out  and  assisted  her  to  dismount.  She 
came  in,  and  we  were  seated  facing  each  other  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  room.  The  descendings  of 
heavenly  good  soon  spread  over  our  minds,  and  I 
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believe  neither  of  us  spoke  for  half  an  hour,  but 
coDtinued  sitting  in  profound  silence.  My  mind 
was  dipped  into  feeling  with  her,  and  I  fully  be- 
lieved she  was  a  chosen  handmaid  of  the  Lord, 
and  labouring  under  deep  discouragement  at  the 
prospect  of  becoming  a  public  advocate  for  the 
precious  cause  of  the  Beloved  of  her  soul.  Our 
mental  eye,  I  believe,  was  mutually  directed  to 
Him  who  openeth  and  no  man  can  shut,  and  shut- 
teth  and  no  man  can  open  ;  and  when  He  is  pleased 
to  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips,  blessed  are  they  that 
obey;  but  at  present  my  lips  seemed  sealed, 

"After  some  time  thus  spent,  we  engaged  in 
pleasant  conversation,  and  I  found  she  bad  been 
at  meeting  the  day  before,  and  had  now  come  to 
have  some  of  our  company.  My  mind  became  so 
interested  for  her,  that  I  went  to  visit  her  at  her 
owu  house:  her  husband  not  being  a  Friend,  and 
of  a  very  volatile  disposition  ;  no  way  opened  for 
ine  to  communicate  my  feelings  to  her  vocally,  but 
I  did  so  fully  and  clearly  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  her 
a  few  days  afterward,  to  which  she  replied,  ac 
knowled<);ina;  that  I  was  favoured  with  a  clear  view 
of  the  tried  state  of  her  mind.  *  *  * 
"  We  were  at  Beaver-dam,  Goose-creek,  and 
Upper  Goose-creek,  and  had  a  public  meeting  in 
the  court-house  at  Liberty,  where  it  was  thought 
a  Friends'  meeting  had  never  been  held  before. 
Whilst  I  was  speaking,  a  woman  fell  upon  the 
floor,  appearing  as  if  in  great  agony,  and  groaning 
in  a  pititul  manner,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
meetings  of  some  societies,  and  frequently  has  the 
effect  to  excite  the  preacher  to  greater  efforts.  It 
was,  however,  the  reverse  with  me,  and  I  felt 
grieved.  The  minds  of  the  people  appeared  to  be 
impressed  with  a  degree  of  solemnity,  which  made 
them  attentive  to  what  was  delivered,  and  prepares 
the  mind  also  to  judge  correcily,  the  Holy  Spirit 
bearing  witness  with  their  spirits,  to  the  Truth.  It 
was  puiijful  to  me  to  think  of  the  meeting  being 
disturbed,  and  I  therefore  requested  the  people  to 
endeavour  to  keep  still,  and  if  the  woman  was 
likely  to  faint,  some  persons  could  take  her  to  the 
door  for  fresh  air,  upon  which  she  arose  from  the 
floor,  and,  apparently  much  confused,  walked  to 
the  door,  where  she  sat  quietly  until  the  meeting 
concluded. 

"  I  am  sensible  that  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  will  at  times  tender  the  mind,  as  well  as 
operate  upon  the  body,  and  that  tears  will  flow  so 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  restrain  them.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  for  us  to  guard  against  dis- 
turbing an  assembly  whose  minds  may  be  gathered 
into  serious  attention  to  conmiunications,  which,  in 
Divine  \Visdom,  may  be  made  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  them.  God  is  a  God  of  order,  and 
must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  truth,  an  engage- 
ment in  wliich  stillness  and  quietude  are  peculiarly 
appropriate,  in  meetings  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  his 
ways,  as  well  as  for  the  performance  of  that  adora- 
tion and  wor.-hip  which  is  due  to  Him.  I  cannot 
unite  with  tiie  confusion  and  noises  sometimes  heard 
in  assemblies  professedly  religious,  and  hailed  as 
the  mighty  effects  of  Divine  power,  which  it  is  to 
be  feared,  proceed  rather  from  the  passions  and 
will  of  the  creature  ;  and  while  these  are  in  an 
unsubjected  state,  the  mind  cannot  be  benefited, 
as  the  humble  and  contrite  heart  often  is,  when  the 
benign  Spirit  of  the  Most  High  operates  as  the 
refreshing  dew  upon  the  tender  herb — these  are 
they  that 'shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  cast  forth 
their  roots  as  Lebanon.'  " 

(To  bo  continned.) 

There  arc  few  people  more  often  in  the  wrong, 
than  those  who  think  they  cannot  be  so. 


For  "  The  Friend, 

Keccnt  Geographical  Researches. 

CCoutiuued  trom  page  123.) 

Of  the  great  river  thus  characterised,  the  main 
source  is  at  this  moment  still  unknown.  But  a 
very  short  time  will,  it  is  our  belief,  solve  the  ques- 
tion. All  former  attempts  to  do  so,  from  the  ex- 
ploration ordered  by  Nero,  to  the  later  enterprises 
of  Fmglish,  German  and  EVench  travellers,  have 
been  made  by  ascending  the  river  from  the  north. 
In  tracing  the  great  branch,  called  the  Blue  Nile, 
to  its  sources  in  the  Ab^'ssinian  mountains,  Bruce 
gained  a  repute  beyond  the  real  value  of  his  dis- 
covery. The  origin  of  the  White  Nile,  bringing  a 
far  larger  volume  of  water  to  the  confluence  at 
Khartoun,  and  clearly  coming  from  a  more  south- 
ern region,  was  still  to  be  found.  Followed  up- 
wards as  a  large  stream  to  within  three  degrees  of 
the  Equator,  it  became  clear  that  its  sources  lay 
beyonu  this  line,  and  research  now  took  a  new 
direction ;  that  which  gives  the  promise  of  final 
success.  From  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  a  little 
south  of  the  equator,  the  missionaries  Krapff 
and  Rebmann  puuetrated  westward,  far  enough  to 
come  within  sight  of  mountains  seemingly  capped 
with  snow;  and,  if  really  so,  at  least  18,000  feet 
in  height.  These  travels,  related  in  a  work  re- 
cently published,  have  been  followed  by  the  far 
more  remarkable  expedition  of  Burton  and  Speke; 
the  narrative  of  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  last  volume  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
and  is  also  given,  in  a  more  popular  and  amusing 
form,  in  two  volumes  recently  published  by  Capt. 
Burton  himself.  The  main  results  of  this  expedi- 
tion are  briefly  as  follows.  Even  as  early  as  three 
centuries  ago,  the  Portuguese — a  people  of  mar- 
vellous prowess  in  those  days, — obtained  knowledge 
of  one  or  more  great  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
east  of  Zanzibar;  but  these  intimations  were  well 
nigh  lost  to  the  world,  until  recently  confirmed  by 
the  reports  of  native  traders,  who  described  to  the 
consuls  and  missionaries  on  the  coast,  what  might 
be  interpreted,  though  vaguely,  as  an  inland  sea. 
The  di;;coveries  of  Burton  and  Speke  have  done 
much  to  settle  this  question.  From  Zanzibar,  6° 
south  of  the  equator,  crossing  a  coast  range  of 
mountains,  and  proceeding  westward  nearly  600 
miles,  they  reached  the  great  fresh-water  lake  of 
Tanganyika;  1850  feet  above  the  sea,  fully  300 
miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to  50  in  breadth. 
This  inland  water  they  navigated  so  near  to  its 
north  extremity,  as  to  make  it  almost  certain  that 
no  stream  finds  egress  through  the  mountains  which 
subtend  it  on  this  side.  No  such  negative  evidence, 
however,  exists  as  to  the  still  greater  lake  Nyanza, 
lying  about  200  miles  north-east  of  the  former. 
Ihe  southern  extremity  of  this  lake,  here  90  miles 
in  width.  Captain  Speke  reached  alone;  his  com- 
panion being  detained  on  the  road  by  illness.  We 
may  at  once  avow  our  belief  that  if  any  single 
lake-basin  represents  the  main  source  of  the  Nile, 
Nyanza  is  that  lake.  From  2^^  south  latitude, 
where  Speke  reached  its  shore,  and  nearly'  in  the 
meridian  of  the  White  Nile  at  a  point  .'J^  north  of 
the  equator,  this  fresh  water  sea,  on  credible  native 
report,  stretches  far  northwards;  reducing  the  un- 
known iuternjcdiate  distance  to  so  sliort  a  span,  as 
almost  to  force  upon  us  tlie  notion  of  connexion  and 
continuity.  The  level  of  Lake  Nyanza  was  found 
to  be  ueaily  4000  feet  above  the  sea;  an  elevation 
that  tallies  well  with  all  that  is  required  by  the 
physical  phenomena  of  the  Nile.  Other  lakes  or 
morasses  on  this  high  level  north  of  the  equator, 
such  as  the  Bahmal-Ghazal,  recently  described  by 
Mr.  Pcthcrick,  doubtless  contribute  to  form  this 
great  river  and  its  periodical  floods,  under  the  in 


region.  These  rains,  in  their  time,  duration,  and 
violence,  can  alone  explain  the  Nile  inundation. 
Admitting  snow-capped  mountains  under  the  equa- 
tor, the  melting  of  such  snow  must  be  far  too  uni- 
form to  account  for  periods  of  flood  thus  strongly 
marked  by  the  hand  of  nature.  And  as  the  poet 
Lucan  observed,  the  period  of  the  Nile  inundation 
does  not  coincide  with  that  of  floods  caused  by  the 
melting  of  snows. 

Captain  Speke  left  England  again  six  months 
ago  for  the  scene  of  his  hitherto  fortunate  labours, 
and  with  the  determinate  object  of  following  the 
Lake  Nyanza  into  the  Nile,  if  such  connexion  ex- 
ist. He  carried  with  him  various  aids,  but  none 
of  such  efiicacy  as  his  own  energy  and  experience 
If  he  really  does  emerge  from  the  lake  upon  the 
river,  and  thence  follows  the  Nile  downwards  intc 
Egypt,  he  will  have  accomplished  the  greatest  geo- 
graphical feat  of  the  age.  Two  years  at  furthesi 
will  suflice  to  decide  the  question. 

We  have  dwelt  disproportionately  on  this  sub 
ject,  yet  hardly  beyond  what  its  interest  warrant; 
seeing  especially  the  illustration  these  researche 
afford  to  the  general  geography  of  Africa,  and  t' 
the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  that  inor 
southern  zone  of  this  continent  which  is  defined  b 
the  course  of  the  Zambesi  and  its  tributary  river 
The  Portuguese,  with  settlements  on  each  coast 
were  the  first  to  traverse  this  part  of  the  Africa 
continent ;  but  what  they  thus  effected  was  value 
less  to  the  world  at  large,  and  in  its  connexion  wit 
the  slave  trafl&c  pernicious  to  the  country  itsell 
Not  f-o  the  better  directed  and  more  intelligent  en 
terprises  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  has  already  place 
before  us  a  wide  field  for  future  culture  ;  and  whos 
present  mission,  though  checked  by  some  untowar 
beginnings,  promises  much  as  well  for  geographies 
science,  as  for  the  spread  of  a  more  genial  Eurc 
pean  policy  into  this  great  river  region. 

To  the  several  zones  we  have  described  as  dc 
fining  the  geography  of  Africa,  succeeds  that  es 
treme  part  of  the  continent  extending  from  th 
Zambesi  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; — a  varioi 
region,  remarkable  in  the  races  of  its  native  popt 
latiou  (amongst  whom  the  Kaflirs  in  every  sen^ 
stand  foremost,)  and  in  the  other  forms  of  lil 
tenanting  its  deserts,  hills,  forests,  and  rivers.  D 
Bobert  James  Mann  has  given  us  a  very  usef 
and  accurate  account  of  the  geographical  featun 
of  the  colony  of  Port  Natal,  which  is  probably  oi 
of  the  most  salubrious  and  promising  British  se 
tlemcnts  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  souther 
extremity  of  the  African  continent  which  forms  tl 
Cape  Colony  and  British  Kafi'raria  has  been  mat 
well  known  to  us  by  the  misfortune  of  military  ; 
well  as  civil  operations.  Now,  happily,  it  has  agai 
become  the  seat  of  peaceful  rule,  and  prosperoi 
commerce  and  colonization. 

We  come  now,  by  geographical  sequence,  to  tl 
great  island  continent  of  Australia  ;  that  land 
problems  and  paradoxes  in  every  part  of  its  ph 
sical  history  ;  in  nothing  more  strange  than  in  i 
human  relation  to  our  own  small  island, 
opposite  point  of  the  globe's  circumference.  Ti 
first  English  settlers,  chiefly  convicts,  landed 
Sydney  seventy-two  years  ago.  A  population 
more  than  a  million  now  dwells  in  these  colonii 
intelligent,  energetic,  and  wealthy,  possessing  tl 
politieal  institutions  and  freedom  of  the  moth 
country,  and  maintaining  all  the  usages  of  Englii 
social  life,  even  to  the  very  pastimes  which  amu 
and  give  vigour  to  our  youth.  A  file  of  Sydn( 
or  3lelbouruc  newspapers  of  this  day  may  fair 
be  counted  as  one  of  the  most  curious  documer 
in  the  history  of  our  race.  We  have  no  rooi 
however,  to  dilate  on  these  matters,  or  on  tho 


flucncc  of  the  tropical  rains,  common  to  the  whole  strange  peculiarities  in  its  native  Fauna  and  Floi 
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'1?"^  which  distinguish  Australia  from  all  other  regions 
of  the  globe.  Many  of  these  anomalies  are  be 
^'1"^- coming  obliterated  hj  the  ingress  of  European  life 
"""•in  its  different  forms.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
""s'j  white  man  is  gradually  displacing  the  coloured 
F'6t  races ;  bringing  with  him  the  animals  and  plants 
''lijD  of  another  hemisphere  to  minister  to  the  wants  or 
Jtlic  luxuries  of  his  new  life.  It  is  not,  however,  simple 
colonization  which  has  peopled  and  given  fortune 
''lib  to  this  new  continent.  The  rush  to  the  California 
wiiR:,  gold  region  was  still  going  on,  when  the  discovery 
j':lieof  still  more  prolific  gold-fields  on  the  flanks  of  the 
11*  eastern  mountain  chain  of  Australia — a  discovery 
iiouj  sagaciously  anticipated  by  Sir  R.  Murchison — di- 
cteerected  a  sudden  stream  of  migration  towards  these 
mlie  distant  lands,  which  four  months  of  ocean  voyage 
into  could  not  check,  and  which  is  still  going  on  to  en- 
»eo  large  their  population  and  wealth.  Upon  this 
tlies  topic,  however,  it  would  be  needless  to  enter  here. 

An  Australian  literature — social,  descriptive,  and 
sal  statistical — has  grown  up  together  with  the  other 
atti productions  of  this  great  colony;  and  there  are 
rcae  parts  even  of  our  own  island  less  familiar  to  us 
LuKthan  the  country  around  Sydney  and  Melbourne, 
Donor  the  gold-fields  of  Ballarat. 
'i\  Still  what  we  thus  familiarly  know  is  little  more 
m  than  the  margin  of  the  Antarctic  continent.  From 
oast^ts  eastern  coast  alone  discovery  has  been  extended 
[ieailto  distances  of  700  or  800  miles  from  the  sea; 
ane  and  this  in  scanty  lines  and  at  the  cost  of  much 
sill  privation  and  suffering  to  the  adventurers.  The 
slillarger  portion  of  the  coasts  is  known  but  by  mari- 
teoltime  survey,  and  the  vast  interior  is  still  a  void  in 
itei|our  geography.  In  several  respects,  either  proved 
tosjor  presumed,  Australia  has  much  resemblance  to 
vinlAfrica  in  its  physical  features;  a  circuit  of  coast, 
jica  I  with  very  few  inlets  or  gulfs;  the  highest  mountain 
iiro|ranges  on  its  eastern  side  ;  an  arid  saline  desert 
within,  touching  in  parts  on  the  sea,  particularly 
del  on  that  long  and  dreary  line  of  southern  coast, 
fijwhich  Mr.  Eyre,  with  vast  powers  of  endurance, 
till  I  successfully  explored.  The  existence  of  this  great 
ioa| central  desert,  the  Sahara  of  the  South,  though 
pal  not  proved  by  actual  passage  across  it,  is  attested 
^sjlto  us  in  every  way  short  of  such  proof.  Without 
lii  reciting  the  names  of  the  many  eminent  travellers 
Dii  who  have  been  engaged  during  the  last  twenty-five 
dii  years,  officially  or  otherwise,  in  their  arduous  efforts 
irc  to  reach  the  interior,  we  may  state  generally  that 
OBI  from  whatsoever  point  of  direction  ingress  has  been 
iili  attempted,  a  waterless  and  barren  desert  has  been 
er  i  eventually  reached,  frustrating  all  further  advance, 
ilij.  In  this  desert,  entering  it  from  the  east,  we  have 
cause  to  presume  that  Lcichardt  and  his  compa- 
nions perished.  Of  its  eastern  boundary  we  now 
know  more  from  the  recent  and  very  remarkable 
journey  of  Mr.  Gregory ;  who,  going  in  search  of 
Leichardt,  traversed  the  continent  by  the  long  in- 
land line  from  Moreton  Bay  (now  the  new  colony 
of  Queen's  Land)  to  Adelaide,  in  South  Australia. 
j;[  This  traveller  has  already  gained  reputation  and 
ii  the  gold  medal  of  the  Greographical  Society  for  his 
ll  eminent  services  in  the  North  Australian  expedi- 
y  tion  of  1855,  which,  entering  the  continent  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Victoria  River,  proceeded  to  the  S. 
and  S.W.  until  arrested,  about  300  miles  from  the 
coast,  by  the  same  sandy  wilderness  which  had  al- 
ready, in  so  many  places,  bafSed  the  enterprise  of 
the  Australian  traveller. 

(To  be  conclu'led.J 


Henry  Walton  thought  it  "  the  greatest  happi- 
ness in  this  life,  to  be  at  leisure  to  be,  and  to  do 
good,"  as  in  his  latter  end  he  was  wont  to  say, 
when  he  reflected  on  past  time,  though  esteemed 
a  sober  and  learned  man,  "  How  much  time  have  I 
to  repent  of,  and  how  little  to  do  it  in  !" 


Selected. 

Sir  Henry  Vane. 
Sir  Henry  Vane's  parts  were  of  the  first  order, 
and  superior  to  the  generality  of  men;  yet  he 
would  often  say,  "  he  owed  them  to  religion."  In 
his  youth  he  was  much  addicted  to  company,  and 
promised  little  to  business ;  but  in  reading  a  book 
called  "  The  signs  of  a  godly  man,"  and  being 
convinced  in  himself  that  they  were  just,  but  that 
he  had  no  share  in  any  one  of  them,  he  fell  into 
such  extreme  anguish  and  horror,  that  for  some 
days  and  nights  he  took  little  food  or  rest.  This 
at  once  dissolved  his  old  friendships,  and  made 
those  impressions,  and  resolutions  to  religion,  which 
neither  universities,  courts,  princes  nor  parents,  nor 
any  losses  nor  disappointments,  that  threatened  his 
new  course  of  life,  could  weaken  or  alter.  Though 
this  laid  him  under  some  disadvantages  for  a  time, 
his  great  integrity  and  abilities,  quickly  broke 
through  that  obscurity ;  so  that  those  of  very  dif- 
fering sentiments  did  not  only  admire  him,  but 
very  often  desired  him  to  accept  the  most  eminent 
negotiations  of  his  country,  which  he  served  ac- 
cording to  his  own  principles,  with  great  success 
and  a  remarkable  self-denial.  This  great  man's 
maxim  was,  "  Religion  was  the  best  master,  and 
the  best  friend ;  for  it  made  men  wise,  and  would 
never  leave  them,  who  never  left  it,"  which  he 
found  true  in  himself.  As  it  made  him  wiser 
than  those  who  had  been  his  teachers,  so  it  made 
him  firmer  than  any  here,  having  something  more 
than  nature  to  support  him,  which  was  the  judg- 
ment as  well  -of  foreigners  as  of  others,  who  had 
the  curiosity  to  see  him  die,  making  good  some 
meditations  of  his  own,  viz  :  "  The  day  of  death  is 
the  judge  of  all  our  other  days;  the  very  trial 
and  touchstone  of  the  actions  of  our  life.  It  is  the 
end  that  crowns  the  work,  and  a  good  death  ho- 
noureth  a  man's  whole  life.  The  fading  corrup- 
tion and  loss  of  this  life,  is  the  passage  into  a  bet- 
ter. Death  is  no  less  essential  to  us,  than  to  live 
or  to  be  born.  In  flying  death,  thou  fliest  thyself. 
It  is  no  small  reproach  to  a  christian,  whose  faith 
is  in  immortality,  and  the  blessedness  of  another 
life,  to  fear  death  much,  which  is  the  necessary 
passage  thereunto." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Garibaldi  on  the  State  of  Europe. 
Among  the  remarkable  things  transpiring  at  the 
present  time,  we  think  the  following  manifesto  put 
out  by  Garibaldi,  is  not  the  least.  When  we  re- 
flect how  much  of  this  man's  life  has  been  passed 
in  fighting,  and  the  celebrity  he  has  attained  as  a 
warrior,  his  testimony  against  war,  and  in  favour 
of  peace,  is  certainly  striking  and  important.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  for  our  own  rulers  and  people,  if  the  policy  he 
thus  recommends,  would  be  adopted  and  carried 
out  by  them. 

May  the  reproving  voice  of  a  successful  soldier, 
in  the  very  acme  of  his  military  triumph  and  glory, 
be  listened  to  with  respect  and  compliance  by  those 
in  Europe  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  those  in 
America,  who  appear  to  be  making  ready  for  fur- 
ther deadly  conflict,  disregardful  of  the  pleadings  of 
those  who  have  always  been  the  advocates  of  peace. 

"  It  is  known  to  all  men  of  intelligence  that  Eu- 
rope is  very  far  from  being  in  a  normal  state,  or  in 
one  which  suits  its  population. 

"  France,  which,  without  contradiction,  occupies 
the  first  rank  among  the  European  Powers,  main- 
tains for  her  internal  security  600,000  soldiers  un- 
der arms,  one  of  the  finest  fleets  in  the  world,  and 
an  immense  number  of  functionaries.  England  has 
not  the  same  number  of  soldiers,  but  she  has  a 
superior  fleet,  and  perhaps  a  greater  number  of 


functionaries  for  the  security  of  her  distant  posses- 
sions. Russia  and  Prussia,  to  maintain  themselves 
on  a  level  with  the  others,  also  require  to  pay  im- 
mense armies. 

"  The  secondary  States — if  only  from  a  spirit  of 
imitation,  and,  so  to  speak,  to  keep  up  appearances 
— are  obliged  to  keep  themselves  proportionally 
on  a  similar  footing. 

I  will  not  speak  of  Austria  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  are  condemned  to  come  to  an  end, 
for  the  happiness  of  the  unfortunate  populations 
which  they  have  oppressed  for  so  many  centuries. 

"  We  may,  however,  justly  ask,  why  does  this 
agitated  and  violent  state  of  Europe  exist?  Every- 
body speaks  of  civilization  and  progress  !  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  do  not  differ  much — luxury  except- 
ed— from  primitive  times,  when  men  made  war  on 
each  other  to  secure  a  prey.  We  pass  our  lives 
in  menacing  each  other  continually  and  recipro- 
cally ;  and  yet  the  great  majority  in  Europe,  not 
only  of  men  of  intelligence  but  of  common  sense, 
perfectly  understand  that  we  might  pass  through 
this  poor  life  of  ours  without  that  perpetual  state 
of  menace  and  of  hostility  one  against  the  other, 
and  without  the  necessity — which  seems  fatally 
imposed  upon  nations  by  some  secret  and  invisible 
enemy  of  humanity — of  slaying  each  other  with  so 
much  science  and  refinement. 

"  For  example,  let  us  suppose  one  thing — that 
Europe  formed  a  single  State.  Who  would  think 
of  disturbing  her  ?  To  whom,  I  ask,  would  come 
the  idea  of  troubling  the  repose  of  Europe,  the 
sovereign  of  the  world  ?  In  the  supposition  we 
have  made,  there  would  be  no  more  armies,  no 
more  fleets;  and  the  immense  capital  which  is  al- 
most always  wrung  from  the  wants  and  the  misery 
of  the  people,  and  is  prodigally  spent  in  murderous 
and  unproductive  services,  would  be  converted  to 
their  advantage,  into  a  colossal  development  of  in- 
dustry, into  the  amelioration  of  roads,  the  building 
of  bridges,  the  cutting  of  canals,  the  foundation  of 
public  establishments,  and  the  erection  of  schools, 
which  would  rescue  from  misery  and  ignorance  so 
many  poor  creatures  who,  in  all  countries  of  the 
world,  whatever  be  their  degree  of  civilization,  are 
condemned  to  a  state  of  brutishness,  to  prostitution 
of  soul  and  body,  by  the  selfishness,  calculation,  or 
bad  administration  of  privileged  and  powerful 
classes. 

"  Well !  the  realization  of  the  social  reforms 
which  I  mention  depends  simply  on  a  powerful  and 
generous  initiative ;  for,  I  ask,  in  what  circum- 
stances has  Europe  ever  more  than  now,  presented 
chances  of  success  for  these  humane  measures  ?  Let 
us  examine  the  situation  as  it  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

"  Alexander  II.  in  Russia  proclaiming  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs;  Victor  Emmanuel  in  Italy 
casting  his  sceptre  into  the  field  of  battle,  and  ex- 
posing his  person  for  the  regeneration  of  a  noble 
race  and  a  great  nation;  in  England  a  virtuous 
Queen  and  a  generous  and  prudent  nation,  which 
supports  with  enthusiasm  the  cause  of  oppressed 
nationalities;  and  France  called  to  be  arbitrcss  of 
Europe  by  the  mass  of  her  concentrated  popula- 
tion, by  the  bravery  of  her  soldiers,  and  the  recent 
prestige  of  the  most  brilliant  period  of  her  military 
history — to  which  of  them  will  be  initiative  of  this 
great  enterprise  ?  To  the  country  which  marches 
as  the  advanced  guard  of  the  revolution  ! 

"  Is  not  the  idea  of  a  European  confederation, 
which  has  been  put  forward  by  the  chief  of  the 
French  empire,  and  the  realization  of  which  would 
cause  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  world — is 
it  not  better  than  all  the  political  combinations 
which  daily  agitate  and  torment  the  poor  people  ? 
The  prospect  of  the  atrocious  destruction  which  a 
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singli  combat  between  the  great  Western  Powers 
■would  occasion  must  cause  to  shudder  with  terror 
the  man  who  should  even  think  of  ordering  it,  and 
probably  there  will  never  be  one  so  basely  cour- 
ageous as  to  take  the  frightful  responsibility  of  it. 

"  The  rivalry  which  has  existed  between  France 
and  England,  from  the  fourteenth  century  down  to 
the  present  day,  still  continues,  but  with  far  less 
intensity  at  present;  and  we  mention  this  fact  to 
the  glory  of  human  progress ;  so  that  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  greatest  nations  of  Europe 
— an  arrangement  which  would  have  for  its  object 
the  welfare  of  humanity — can  no  longer  be  regard- 
ed as  the  dream,  the  Utopia  of  generous  minds. 

"  The  basis  of  a  European  confederation  is, 
therefore,  naturally  traced  by  France  and  England. 
Let  France  and  England  but  join  frankly  and  cor- 
dially, and  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Hungary,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  Greece,  and  Roumeiia,  will 
come  of  themselves,  as  it  were  instinctively,  and 
range  themselves  arouad. 

"  Lastly,  all  the  divided  and  oppressed  nationa- 
lities, Slavonian,  Celtic,  Germanic,  and  Scandina- 
vian— gigantic  Russia  included — will  be  unwilling 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  political  regeneration  to 
which  the  spirit  of  the  age  invites  them. 

"  I  am  aware  that  a  very  natural  objection  may 
be  made  to  the  project  here  propounded. 

"  What  is  to  become  of  the  innumerable  mass  of 
men  at  present  employed  for  warlike  purposes  by 
sea  and  land. 

"  The  answer  is  easy  :  With  the  disbanding  of 
these  forces,  nations  would  be  delivered  from  op 
pression  and  injurious  institutions,  and  the  mind  of 
sovereigns,  ceasiog  to  be  occupied  with  schemes  of 
ambition,  conquest,  war,  and  destruction,  would  be 
directed  towards  the  creation  of  useful  institutions, 
and  would  descend  from  the  study  of  generalities 
to  that  of  families  and  even  of  individuals. 

"  Morever,  by  the  extension  of  manufactures  and 
the  security  of  trade,  the  mercantile  marine  would 
immediately  absorb  the  active  portion  of  the  mili- 
tary navies,  and  the  incalculable  quantity  of  work 
produced  by  peace,  association,  and  security,  would 
afford  ample  occupation  for  all  the  armed  popula- 
tion, even  were  their  numbers  double  what  they  are. 
War  being  next  to  impossible,  armies  would  be 
useless.  But  it  would  still  be  advisable  to  main- 
tain the  people  in  warlike  and  generous  habits,  by 
means  of  national  militia,  who  would  be  always  at 
.hand  to  repress  disorder,  and  whatever  ambition 
might  attempt  to  infringe  the  European  pact. 

"  I  ardently  desire  that  these  words  may  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  to  whom  God  has  con- 
fided this  holy  mission  of  doing  good,  and  that  they 
will  indeed  do  it,  preferring  to  a  false  and  ephe- 
meral grandeur  the  true  grandeur  based  upon  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  nations." 


Value  of  old  Rope. — Among  the  numerous  worn 
out,  and  often  considered  worthless,  materials  which 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  discovered  moans  of  re- 
manufacturing,  and  renderin<^  of  equal  value  with 
the  original  substance,  are  old  tarred  ropes,  which 
have  long  been  in  use  at  coal-pits.  Our  readers 
will  be  surprised  when  we  inform  them  that,  out  of 
this  dirty  and  apparently  uublcachablc  substance, 
is  produced  a  ti.ssue  paper  of  the  most  beautiful 
fabric,  evenness  of  surface,  and  delicacy  of  colour, 
a  ream  of  which,  with  wrappers  and  strings,  weighs 
two  and  a  half  pounds.  It  is  principally  used  in 
the  potteries  for  transferring  the  various  patterns 
to  the  earthenware,  and  is  tound  superior  to  any 
Hubstancc  yet  known  for  that  purpose.  It  is  so 
tenacious,  that  a  sheet,  if  twisted  by  the  hand  in 
form  of  a  rope,  will  support  upwards  of  one  huu 
dred  wcii^ht.  Truly  we  live  in  an  a^^c  of  invention. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPUICAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Contiuued  from  page  116.) 
JOSHUA  BROWN. 

On  the  15th  of  the  Sixth  month,  Joshua  Brown 
had  a  meeting  at  Hochester,  and,  on  the  16th,  at- 
tended Coxet  Monthly  Meeting,  which  was  exer- 
cising although  way  opened  to  relieve  his  mind. 
On  the  17th,  it  being  First-day,  he  attended  Ap- 
ponyganset  meeting,  in  which  he  had  satisfactory 
service,  and  the  next  day  was  at  their  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  which  he  "  exampled  to  silence."  On 
the  19th,  accompanied  with  Jonathan  Hussey  and 
wife,  he  sailed  for  Nantucket;  but  the  wind  failing 
when  opposite  Martha's  Vineyard,  they  turned  in 
thither.  A  meeting  was  held  there  at  the  house 
of  David  Coffin,  he  being  the  only  Friend  living  on 
this  island.  The  wind  prevented  the  vessel  sailing 
until  the  21st,  when  with  difficulty  they  succeeded 
in  reaching  Nantucket.  He  says,  "  On  the  23d, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  began  at  the 
eighth  hour,  and  the  meeting  for  worship  at  the 
eleventh.  We  attended  both  and  all  the  succeed- 
ing meetings  and  their  Monthly  Meeting.  There 
are  many  tender  Friends  on  this  island,  as  well  as 
many  who  are  sitting  down  at  ease  and  indiffer- 
ence about  religion,  and  others  in  a  form  without 
life.  For  these  my  mind  was  much  exercised,  and 
I  was  concerned  to  speak  to  their  states,  in  many 
of  the  public  meetings.  We  had  many  sittings  in 
families  to  our  satisfaction.  In  one  of  these,  a 
Friend  who  was  under  exercise,  was  much  affected  ; 
I  hope  he  may  profit  thereby.  We  visited  several 
Friends  who,  by  reason  of  weakness  of  body,  were 
confined  at  home,  and,  on  the  26th,  sailed  from 
Nantucket,  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  we  went 
thither.  We  had  a  good  passage,  landing  at  Fal- 
mouth, where  we  lodged  with  Stephen  Bowerman. 
Sarah  Barney,  on  her  way  to  Boston,  came  with 
us  from  Nantucket." 

On  the  27th,  they  had  a  meeting  at  Falmouth, 
and  Joshua's  companion  being  sick,  he  remained 
in  that  neighbourhood  to  recruit,  whilst  Joshua 
went  on  to  the  house  of  Edward  Wing.  On  the 
28th,  he  rode  to  Yarmouth,  with  Samuel  Bower- 
man,  and  held  a  meeting,  and  then  after  a  sitting 
in  the  family  of  David  Kelly,  they  returned  to  Ed- 
ward Wing's.  On  the  29th,  he  attended  Sand- 
wich meeting  in  silence,  and,  on  the  30th,  was  at 
their  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
which  began  at  the  eighth  hour.  He  says,  "  Here 
I  met  with  the  Friend  on  account  of  whom  I  had 
been  afflicted  at  Newport  and  at  Long  Plains, 
where  he  resided.  I  had  some  close  things  to  de- 
liver. After  the  morning  meeting  was  over,  I  went 
to  the  house  of  a  Friend  near  by,  where  he  and 
several  other  Friends  came.  He  going  out  of 
doors,  I  walked  to  him,  and  said,  '  Thou  kuowest 
that  everywhere  I  have  met  thee,  I  have  had  a 
sense  of  unclcanness  and  something  close  to  deliver. 
I  now  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  thee,  thou  art 
the  man  on  whose  account  I  have  been  afflicted.' 
This  was  not  pleasant  to  me  as  a  man,  but  I  had 
satisfaction  and  quiet  of  mind  in  thus  dealing 
plainly  with  him,  according  to  the  repeated  evi- 
dence I  had  had  of  his  state.  I  attended  the 
meeting  of  wor.ship,  and  in  it  had  to  labour  that 
the  people  might  witness  Christ  in  them  to  be 
greater  than  he  who  is  in  the  world.  I  had  some 
service  in  the  meeting  for  business,  and  attending 
their  Fir^t-day  meeting,  I,  in  it,  exampled  them  to 
silence." 

His  companion  having  reoovcred  from  his  indis- 
position, joined  huu  at  Sandwich.  On  the  2J  of 
the  Seventh  month,  they  rode  with  Samuel  Gould 
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to  his  house,  and  the  next  day  they  had  a  meeting  ilber 
at  Pembroke,  which  was  dull  and  discouraging 
After  meeting,  calling  at  a  Friend's  house,  man; 
others  came  in,  and  requesting  silence,  he  had  ai 
opportunity  of  clearly  relieving  his  mind.  The;, 
then  proceeded  towards  Boston,  where  the  nex  low 
day  they  attended  meeting.  In  this  meeting  h(  ligl 
exhorted  Friends  to  live  in  accordance  with  tbip 
doctrine  of  Christ  in  innocency  and  simplicity,  anc 
to  keep  out  of  the  commotions  of  the  people  of  th( 
world,  that  if  a  trying  season  should  be  permittee 
to  come  upon  them,  they  might  stand  in  the  bold 
ness  of  innocence,  even  if  brought  before  the  rulers 
and  great  ones  of  the  earth.  He  says,  "  I  sav 
clearly,  a  trying  day  would  shortly  reach  tha 
place,  and  was  never  more  confirmed  of  the  neces 
sity  of  Friends  keeping  out  of  worldly  commo 
tions." 

That  afternoon  he  rode  to  Lynn  to  the  house  o 
Zaccheus  Collins,  and  next  day  had  a  meeting  it 
that  town,  in  which  he  was  largely  opened  in  the 
ministry.  The  next  day  at  Salem,  he  set  an  ex 
ample  of  silence,  but  his  companion  had  some  little 
service.  On  the  6th,  they  had  a  meeting  at  New 
berry,  mostly  held  in  silence,  and  the  next  day  had 
one  at  Almesbury,  which  was  not  to  much  satisfac 
tion.  That  afternoon  they  rode  to  Hampton  to  a  to 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  held  for  the  Quar 
terly  Meeting,  in  which  he  was  silent.  First-day, 
the  8th,  two  meetings  were  held,  in  both  of  which  id 
a  good  portion  of  labour  fell  to  his  lot.  The  nextp 
morning  at  eight,  the  ministers  and  elders  met 
again,  and  afterwards  the  n)eeting  for  business  was 
held.  In  this  meeting  he  was  led  to  speak  in 
close  awakening  manner  to  the  heads  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  in  that  place,  warning  them  to  be  good 
examples  to  the  young,  and  to  beware  of  casting: 
stumbling-blocks  on  their  way.  He  had  to  instance 
how  the  heads  of  the  tribes  selected  to  view  the 
promised  land,  brought  an  evil  report  thereof,  and 
discouraging  the  children  of  Israel,  caused  them  a 
long  travel  in  the  wilderness,  even  until  all  thos 
of  forty  years  old  and  upwards,  had  perished.  He 
showed  them,  that  they  were  in  great  danger  of  a 
similar  sad  end.  At  the  parting  meeting,  large 
numbers  of  persons  of  other  religious  societies  were 
present,  and  Joshua  had  a  few  pointed  senten  ;e8 
to  dehver  to  them.  He  told  them  that  it  was  not 
because  good  words  were  not  preached  in  their  as 
semblies,  that  our  forefathers  had  separated  them 
selves  from  them,  but  because  they  wanted  some- 
thing more  than  good  words  to  satisfy  their  huu 
gry  and  thirsty  souls.  To  this  something,  the 
Word  nigh  in  the  heart,  the  Spirit,  the  Light,  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  recommended 
these  strangers.  On  the  10th,  he  had  a  meeting 
at  Kellery,  which  proved  an  encouraging  meeting, 
which  raised  in  his  heart  renewed  aspirations  an 
thanksgiving  to  the  Author  of  every  good.  On 
the  11th,  at  a  large  meeting  held  at  Dover,  he  had 
good  service,  as  also  at  a  private  sitting  at 
Friend's  house,  where  there  were  a  number  of 
members  present.  On  the  12th,  he  attended 
meeting  at  Berwick,  and  then  with  James  Tory 
and  three  other  young  persons  he  rode  towards 
Casco  Bay.  Lodging  at  a  tavern,  they  the  next 
day  rode  to  the  hou-^e  of  Stephen  Morrell.  De- 
siring to  have  a  meeting  with  a  few  Friends  resid 
ing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  they  attempted 
to  cross  in  a  large  canoe.  Sufficient  hands  could 
not  be  obtained  toman  her,  and  after  some  danger 
from  a  squall  of  wind,  they  were  obliged  to  return 
and  run  their  vessel  on  shore.  They  rested  until 
First-day,  and  had  two  meetings  at  Falmouth 
In  the  morning,  Joshua  was  ennfaged  to  set  forth 
the  nature  of  the  two  dispen.sations, — the  law  and 
the  gospel, — the  one  being  outward  and  ritual,  the 
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ther  inward  and  spiritual.    In  the  afternoon,  he 
xhorted  his  hearers  to  examine  themselves,  and 
H]  earch  out  what  right  they  had  to  bear  the  name 
>4f  christians.    The  meetings  were  both  favoured, 
nd  a  hope  rested  on  Joshua's  mind,  that  his  la- 
si  lOur  would  not  prove  in  vain.    After  lodging  two 
« lights  at  Benjamin  Winslow's,  on  the  16th,  with 
ix  Friends,  he  set  off  again  to  cross  the  bay.  They 
ad  a  good  crossing,  and  had  an  appointed  meet- 
3g  at  four  that  alternoon,  at  the  house  of  the  wi- 
'f|[ow  Estaw.    There  both  Joshua  and  his  compa- 
nion had  favoured  service.    On  returning  that 
« light  towards  Falmouth,  their  canoe  ran  aground, 
-I'lnd  it  was  not  until  after  midnight  some  time, 
lihat  the  wearied  company  reached  the  house  of 
;fs  benjamin  Wiuslow.    He  now  returned  v/estward, 
aoknd,  on  the  19th,  was  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  at 
l^lmesbury,  wherein  he  had  close  service.  With 
io  he  approbation  of  Friends  of  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
I  le  also  held  a  public  meeting  in  Newberi-y,  on  the 
li  fOth.    But  little  notice  was  given,  and  the  meet- 
s' bg  was  small.    Not  being  relieved  by  the  meeting, 
li  le  found  he  could  not  leave  the  place  without  eu- 
eavouring  to  obtain  a  meeting  in  the  town-hall. 
The  select  men  of  the  place  were  courteous,  and 
;ave  free  liberty,  and  the  meeting  was  held  there 
ISO  satisfaction,  the  principal  men  of  the  place  at- 
ending.    Although,  to  use  Joshua's  expression, 
some  there  were  like  the  wild  fowl  continually 
motion,"  yet  in  the  openings  and  authority  of 
.'ruth,  he  fully  relieved  his  mind,  and  left  them 
ael  vith  the  hope  that  some  of  them  might  receive 
knefit. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Jap%n  and  China. — Everything  indicates  the 
ise  of  Japan,  and  the  downfall  of  China,  or  the 
political  regeneration  of  China  through  Japan,  as  a 
jiedium  of  communication.    The  Japanese  have 
;ot  the  idea  of  a  steam  engine  into  their  heads, 
md  have  learned  to  navigate  a  steam  frigate. 
yVhat  is  more,  they  have  been  thoroughly  well  im- 
pressed by  the  hospitality  of  Uncle  Sam,  have  ten- 
lered  thanks  through  —  Harris,  for  the  repairs 
heir  vessel  received  at  San  Francisco,  and  will  no 
foubt  be  convinced  of  the  hearty  good-will  of  our 
people,  and  the  greatness  of  our  country.  Letters 
lave  indeed  been  received  from  their  ship,  that 
he  princes  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  crew 
>f  the  vessel  that  carried  them  home,  that  they 
reated  all  hands  to  as  much  iruit  as  they  chose, 
)n  the  coast  of  Africa.    It  seems  probable  that 
he  Japanese  never  thoroughly  believed  in  the 
'riendly  disposition  of  the  Americans,  or  indeed 
)f  any  christian  nation,  but  that  now  they  are  sa- 
n  ^isfied  of  that,  there  is  nothing  of  real  value  in 
nechanics  or  the  arts  that  they  will  not  be  anxious 
id  to  introduce.  The  English  expedition  against  China 
,ias  already  been  supplied  at  highly  remunerating  I 
)rices,  from  Japan,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
ioubt  that  they  will  learn  as  much  from  the  expe- 
ofpition,  of  our  mode  of  carrying  on  a  campaign,  as 
J  ,he  Chinese  will,  who  are  the  subject  of  it.  The 
,rj  Japanese  represent  everything  on  paper,  not  so 
•w  nuch  by  words  as  by  pictures,  nor  would  it  sur- 
it  jrise  us,  if  in  a  very  little  time,  we  should  find  the 
)j,  government  and  private  individuals  sending  over, 
J.  hrough  some  of  our  large  commercial  houses,  for 
ti  fawkes'  steam  plow,  or  any  other  instrument. 
JJ     We  are  not  sure  but  that  an  insular  position  is 
,tr  'avourable  to  mechanical  ingenuity.    England,  a 
m  small  island  off  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  before 
til  ;he  continent  in  her  inventions,  and  Japan  in  like 
[i,  manner  insular,  is  as  far  before  China  in  mcchani- 
\\  jal  ingenuity.    This  mu^t  occasion  Japan  to  be  the 
jJ  aiain  channel  through  which  our  inventions  reach 
ijekhe  Chinese.  Japan  has  already  shot  ahead  in  her 


knowledge  of  our  arts,  and  will  first  try  what  of 
them  are  proper  for  introduction  among  these  ori- 
entals, and  how  they  can  be  adapted  so  as  to  come 
into  common  use.  We  all  know  that  one  of  the 
greatest  dijSiculties  in  introducing  the  most  valua- 
ble inventions  is  frequently  to  overcome  some 
little  prejudice  or  difficulty,  so  as  to  create  a  first 
demand.  The  exhibition  of  any  useful  invention 
in  successful  operation  in  Japan,  will  be  a  passport 
to  it  in  China,  where  the  manners  and  customs 
are  sufiiciently  similar. 

The  superior  friendliness  of  our  relations  both 
with  Japan  and  China,  will  be  certain  to  cause 
them  to  seek  first  to  draw  from  us,  provided  our 
merchants  follow  up  the  advantage  gained  by  our 
diplomacy,  and  push  business  in  the  Japanese 
ports.  But  by  degrees  our  arts  will  find  introduc- 
tion, all  of  them,  in  Japan,  nor  would  it  be  a  bad 
speculation  for  some  enterprising  American  to  form 
a  partnership  with  some  Japanese  who  could  better 
judge  what  would  do,  and  what  would  not,  for  that 
market.  The  English  will  be  found  to  have  the  most 
capital  ready  to  embark  in  such  business,  but  our 
advantages  are  greater  in  a  more  friendly  state  of 
feeling,  and  in  tbe  knowledge  which  the  Japanese 
have  already  acquired  of  us  through  the  late  visit. 
— Late  Paper, 


For  "The  Friend.' 

The  editorial  remarks  in  "  The  Friend,"  of 
Twelfth  mo.  15th,  upon  the  present  condition  of 
our  beloved  country,  in  which  so  much  unsettle- 
ment  and  anxiety  have  been  produced,  through  the 
endeavours  of  unscrupulous  and  designing  parti- 
zans  to  promote  their  own  personal  and  party  ends; 
must,  it  would  seem,  strike  the  readers  of  them 
with  a  view  of  their  conservative  and  conciliatory 
character,  setting  forth  as  they  do,  the  only  ground 
upon  which  a  peaceful  and  permanent  settlement 
can  be  effected,  even  a  nearer  and  more  general 
"  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the  Divine  law; 
seeking  in  humility  and  sincerity  for  the  interven- 
tion of  our  merciful  Creator  and  Preserver,  who 
alone  can  restrain  the  wrath  of  wicked  men,  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  rulers  from  their  selfishness  and 
folly,  and  bring  the  nation  into  the  haven  of 
peace." 

The  caution  to  the  members  of  our  religious 
Society,  "  to  keep  out  of  all  the  party  heats  and 
strifes  that  are  now  disturbing  the  people,  seeking 
for  ability  to  walk  among  them  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  peaceable  principles  which  we  pro- 
fess," seems  peculiarly  appropriate  and  timely ; 
and,  if  observed,  will  doubtless  be  the  means  of 
keeping  us  out  of  much  harm,  strengthening  th 
influence  of  our  principles,  and  rendering  more 
availing  our  intercessions  for  the  staying  of  the 
impending  and  desolating  scourge,  which  occasions 
much  anxiety  and  fear  ;  even  the  rod  of  separation 
and  line  of  confusion ;  with  which  our  Supreme 
Ruler  sees  meet  at  times  to  chastise  the  people  for 
their  sins,  and  is  now  threatening  our  much  and 
long  favoured  nation. 

The  part  which  consistent  Friends  have  taken, 
in  seeking  to  hasten  the  day  of  freedom  to  the 
poor,  enslaved  and  degraded  African,  has  ever 
been  in  strict  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel,  relying  upon  the  convincing 
and  persuasive  power  of  truth  and  love,  and  not 
resorting  to  craftiness,  vindictiveness  or  dishonesty. 
When,  through  the  instrumentality  of  some  of  its 
faithful  members,  the  Society  was  convinced  of  the 
sin  of  holding  their  fellow-men  in  bondage,  means 
were  taken  to  purge  itself  of  the  blighting  scourge  ; 
which,  proving  effectual,  enabled  it  to  bear  a  clean- 
handed testimony  against  the  great  and  growing 
I  evil,  which  is  now  threatening  the  overturn  of  our 


government ;  and  while  seeking  for  its  ameliora- 
tion and  gradual  extinction  throughout  the  land, 
the  subject  being  temperately  handled,  tbe  petitions 
of  the  Society  to  this  end  were  respected  and  read 
in  Congress. 

But  alas,  for  the  cause  and  the  country!  when 
the  peaceable  means  of  christian  appeal  were  chang- 
ed for  wrathful,  boisterous  and  relentless  crimina- 
tion, then  were  the  hearts  of  the  unconvinced  closed 
against  even  the  persuasive  petitions  of  those  who 
aimed  at  conviction  rather  than  accusation  or  cri- 
mination— at  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare 
rather  than  self-aggrandizement,  or  the  persecution 
and  punishment  of  any.  By  the  exercise  of  an 
untempered  zeal,  how  has  wrathful  attack  been 
followed  by  violent  resistance,  until  the  demands  of 

oppression  have  far  exceeded  their  former  bounds  

until  for  the  sin  of  human  slavery  is  claimed  the 
Divine  sanction,  and  the  prosperity  and  power  of 
the  nation. 

If  none  but  gospel  means  had  been  resorted  to, 
in  the  endeavour  to  blot  out  our  nation's  crying  sin, 
bow  much  greater  would  now  have  been  the  hope 
of  its  peaceable  suppression.  But  alas,  for  the 
promotion  of  this  !  Crimination  has  been  followed 
by  recrimination,  and  the  use  of  unlawful  means 
by  personal  violence;  until  every  prospect  of  a 
speedy  return  to  mutual  good  understanding  would 
seem  to  have  been  done  away,  but  for  the  hope  of 
Divine  interposition,  whereby  the  storm  may  be 
allayed,  and  a  sense  of  mutual  dependence  and  in- 
terest may  be  made  the  means  of  restoring  mutual 
affection,  and  thereby  the  disposition  to  give  and 
receive  the  forbearing  counsel  of  wisdom  and  love. 
For  this,  let  us  continue  to  plead  and  labour,  while 
yet  there  is  hope  in  the  continued  regard  and  mercy 
of  Him  who  ruleth  in  heaven  and  among  men,  and 
willeth  not  the  destruction  of  any  ;  who  restraineth 
the  wrath  of  man,  and  causeth  wars  to  cease  unto 
the  end  of  the  earth  ;  who  breaketh  the  bow,  and 
cutteth  the  spear  asunder  ;  who  turneth  the  chariot 
in  the  fire  ;  even  our  God,  who  is  King  of  all  the 
earth. 

While  deprecating  the  continued  existence  and 
apparent  increase  of  this  more  glaring  evil,  let  us 
not  forget,  that  there  are  others  less  prominent,  for 
for  which  we  are  accountable,  and  against  which 
we  are  equally  bound  to  bear  testimony ;  lest 
we  be  led  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly 
into  the  belief  that  this  is  the  sum  of  all  iniquity, 
and  that  therefore  a  testimony  against  this,  is  the 
substance  of  religion.  This  is  a  snare  in  which 
some  seem  to  have  been  taken,  whereby  their  gen- 
eral influence  for  good  is  doubtless  much  abated, 
through  the  disposition  to  pronounce  against  every 
individual  and  association,  which  may  feel  restrained 
from  going  beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  by  their 
own  sense  of  duty  and  propriety;  whereby  they  are 
preserved  in  moderation,  and  from  joining  in  railery 
and  taunting,  leaving  all  judgment  to  Him  who 
judgeth  righteously. 

While  we  sympathize  with  "  the  poor,  degraded, 
down-trodden  slaves,"  desiiing  the  amelioration  of 
their  condition,  and  their  final  release  from  bondage, 
should  we  not  bear  in  mind  the  claims  of  the  mas- 
ters upon  our  love  and  forbearance ;  as  well  as 
the  debt  which  we,  together  with  them,  owe  to  the 
degraded  subjects  of  unrighteous  laws,  sanctioned 
by  our  common  government,  whereby  they  are  held 
in  cruel  bondage  and  servitude,  and  made  to  per- 
form their  unrequited  toil  for  our  joint  advantage? 
Do  we  not  all  owe  them  a  debt  of  education  and 
elevation,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  advan- 
tages of  the  boon  of  freedom,  which  we  so  strongly 
desire  for  them  ?  and  how  can  this  be  rightly  ef- 
fected without  reaching  the  hearts  of  the  masters 
by  the  strong  and  persuasive  power  of  go-pel  love, 
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whereby  they  may  be  convinced  of  their  error,  and 
made  willing  to  act  upon  this  conviction,  in  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  gradual  release  of  the  op- 
pressed, through  the  amelioration  and  elevation  of 
his  condition,  in  a  moral,  physical  and  intellectual 
sense  ?  Without  something  like  this,  entered  upon 
with  a  view  to  the  final  abatement  and  extinguish- 
ment of  the  evil  of  slavery  within  our  borders, 
what  hope  have  we  for  the  peaceable  and  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  difficulty. 


A  Black  Man's  Story. 
A  case  has  recently  come  to  our  knowledge, 
which  affords  an  unusual  though  not  an  unfair  illus- 
tration of  the  system  of  Anierican  slavery. 

A  man  named  Edward  Backus,  now  sixty-three 
years  of  age,  was  born  a  slave  in  Hardy  county, 
in  the  great  State  which  has  the  double  honour  of 
being  the  "  Mother  of  Presidents,"  and  the  mother 
of  slaves.  He  was  the  son  of  a  native  African 
woman,  who  was  kidnapped  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  brought  to  this  country  in  a  slave-ship.  The 
child,  before  he  was  five  years  old,  was  bold  three 
times — twice  with  his 'mother,  and  the  third  time 
away  from  her. 

At  the  third  purchase,  the  price  of  his  body 
was  paid  in  specie,  which  was  counted  out  upon 
the  grass,  under  a  green  tree.  The  money  was 
afterwards  spent  to  buy  a  tract  of  land  in  Ross 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  "  Eig  Bottoms"  of  the  Scioto 
river.  "  Since  I  have  been  free,"  says  the  vene- 
rable man,  "  I  have  lived  in  Ohio,  and  have  walked 
many  a  time  over  this  very  piece  of  ground.  Last 
year  it  was  covered  with  corn  ;  a  great  field  oi 
four  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  without  a  single 
cross-fence  to  divide  it !  But,"  he  added,  "  no  ear 
of  all  the  crop  fell  to  my  share!" 

The  incident  strikingly  illustrates  how  much 
faster,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  land  in  Ohio  has 
risen  in  value,  than  slaves  in  Virginia  ! 

At  the  age  of  eight,  the  black  boy,  then  a  little 
lively  piece  of  marketable  merchandise,  was  fatally 
damaged  against  ever  afterwards  bringing  a  high 
price  in  the  market,  by  an  unfortunate  cut  from  his 
master's  whip,  which  struck  out  at  a  blow  one  of 
the  child's  eyes  !  What  made  the  matter  worse, 
the  provocation  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  be  al- 
leged as  an  apology  by  the  aristocratic  and  elegant 
Virginia  planter  whose  undextrous  stroke  thus  cost 
Lim  well-nigh  a  total  loss  of  three  hundred  dollars. 
The  offence  was  only  this :  a  sow  had  broken 
through  her  pen  ;  the  boy  was  ordered  to  drive  her 
back;  the  master's  dog  undertook  to  assist  the 
boy  by  leading  the  sow  by  the  ear  ;  the  bite  drew 
blood  ;  the  boy  was  charged  with  having  incited 
the  dog  to  the  mischief ;  his  denial  was  taken  as  a 
lie;  the  whip-lash  was  raised,  and  one  eye-ball 
fell  upon  the  child's  cheek  ! 

He  was  now  valueless  to  be  sold,  yet  valuable  to 
be  kept.  He  grew  up  to  a  maimed  manhood,  on 
this  same  plantation.  He  never  afterwards  expe- 
rienced any  single  act  of  cruelty  equal  to  this  early 
blow,  but  he  now  says  of  his  general  treatment 
looking  back  upon  his  life,  "  Every  day  was  crowd- 
ed with  hard  v/ork  ;  I  had  a  strong  constitution, 
but  heavy  burdens  broke  it  down  ;  I  wanted  to 
learn  to  read,  but  was  forbidden  ;  1  wanted  to  be  a 
man,  but  was  kept  a  chattel." 

In  middle  life,  he  married  ;  three  of  his  child- 
ren are  dead  ;  three  living;  two  are  free  in  Ohio 
cue  a  slave  in  ^'irginia.  His  wife  was  owned  on  a 
neighbouring  plantation,  where  he  visited  her  once 
a  week,  sometimes  once  a  month.  He  was  indus- 
trious and  prudent,  and  contrived,  by  means  of 
extra  work,  to  accumulate  after  several  years,  about 
four  hundred  dollars,  'i'his  money,  slowly  earned 
was  from  time  to  lime  deposited  iu  the  bauds  of  a 


white  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  whom  many 
slaves  had  found  a  friend. 

After  twelve  years  of  married  life,  his  wife  was 
on  the  point  of  being  sold  to  a  Georgia  trader. 
The  act  was  regarded  as  unwarrantable  by  some 
of  the  neighbours,  who  protested  against  such  a 
sundering  even  of  a  slave's  family.  I'he  owner, 
under  pretext  of  humanely  revoking  his  bargain, 
offered  her  for  sale  to  her  husband  for  four  hun- 
dred dollars.  Of  course,  he  little  expected  that  a 
plantation  slave  was  the  possessor  of  so  much  mo- 
ney. Few  persons  knew  that  the  negro  had,  at 
that  moment,  in  a  trusty  man's  hands,  the  needed 
sum  to  buy  and  save  his  wife.  He  accepted  the 
offer  on  the  spot,  sent  for  his  white  friend,  paid  the 
money,  and  received  a  bill  of  sale — to  the  great 
surprise  of  trader,  owner,  and  spectators  ! 

But  after  the  purchase,  when  the  seller  reflected 
that  by  having  sold  her  to  Georgia,  he  could  have 
realized  a  higher  price,  he  attempted  to  annul  the 
sale.  On  what  pretext?  The  statutes  of  Virginia 
furnished  a  pretext !  A  plea  was  put  in  that  a 
slave  could  not  legally  buy  a  slave;  that  property 
could  not  possess  property ;  that  a  chattel  could 
not  own  a  chattel ! 

To  avoid  this  difficulty,  the  black  man  deposited 
the  bill  of  sale  in  the  hands  of  the  white  man  to 
whom  he  had  formerly  trusted  his  money.  It  was 
held  in  this  manner  for  eight  years,  after  which  the 
holder  suddenly  died.  Almost  at  the  same  time, 
the  slave,  enfeebled  in  health  and  useless  for  work, 
was  turned  loose  from  the  plantation,  (like  a  worn- 
out  horse  into  the  common,)  with  h-ee  papers  iu 
his  hands,  commanding  him  to  exile  himself  from 
the  State  of  Virginia,  and  from  his  wife  and  child- 
ren, within  twelve  months  !  The  trustees  of  the 
deceased  man's  estate  meantime  found  among  his 
documents  the  bill  of  sale.  They  immediately 
seized  the  paper,  and  with  it  attempted  to  seize  the 
woman.  The  husband,  being  at  this  moment  pro- 
videntially free,  was  competent  to  try  the  case  in 
the  courts.  The  judge,  who  had  long  known  the 
man  and  wife  from  personal  acquaintance,  declared 
in  open  court  that  he  would  sooner  cut  off  his  hand 
than  award  the  woman  to  the  estate.  The  trustees, 
finding  that  the  decision  would  go  against  them, 
resorted  to  the  petty  dishonesty  of  applying  per- 
sonally to  the  husband,  with  a  proposition  that  he 
bould  pay  three  hundred  dollars  as  a  compromise 
to  settle  a  suit  which  the  court  had  already  set- 
tled !  This  sum,  though  it  took  the  last  cent  out 
of  his  pocket,  he  blindly  paid.  He  immediately 
took  his  wife  and  two  of  his  daughters,  from  Vir- 
ginia into  Ohio.  x\.nothcr  daughter,  now  a  young 
woman  of  twenty  years,  was  left  behind  in  bond- 
age, where  she  stdl  remains. 

The  old  man  is  now  the  owner  of  himself,  and 
of  the  larger  part  of  his  family.  Kind  friends 
may  yet  assist  him  in  reclaimiiig  the  remaining 
child.  He  resides  in  a  little  house  near  the  seat 
of  one  of  our  Western  colleges,  and  earns  a  liveli- 
hood by  cultivating  a  garden,  and  by  sometimes 
driving  a  team  in  the  service  of  the  professors  and 
students. 

Such  is  the  story  of  one  slave's  life  for  sixty 
years !  But  how  many  such  unwritten  histories 
will  arise  in  judgment  before  God  against  a  free 
nation,  in  which  sixteen  States,  like  the  mystic 
Babylon  of  the  llevelatiou,  are  still  making  mer- 
chandise of  slaves  and  souls  of  men  ! 

Theodore  Tilton. 
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the  preacher  was  Death.  Greatest  of  street  preach 
ers  1  No  laws  nor  penalties  can  silence  him.  Ni 
tramp  of  horses,  nor  rattling  of  carriages,  nor  rusl 
and  din  of  crowded  streets,  can  drown  his  voice 
In  heathen,  papal,  and  protestant  countries,  ii 
monarchies  and  free  states,  in  town  and  country 
the  solemn  pomp  of  his  discourses  is  going  on.  li 
some  countries,  a  man  is  imprisoned  for  even  drop 
ping  a  tract ;  but  what  prison  will  hold  this  awfu  i*' 
preacher  ?  What  chains  will  bind  him  ?  He  lifts  u] 
his  voice  in  the  very  presence  of  tyrants,  and  laughs 
at  their  threats.  He  walks  unobstructed  througl 
the  midst  of  their  guards,  and  delivers  the  mes 
sages  which  trouble  their  security  and  embittei 
their  pleasures.  If  we  do  not  meet  his  sermons 
still  we  cannot  escape  them.  He  comes  to  oui 
abodes,  and  taking  the  dearest  objects  of  our  lov( 
as  his  text,  what  terrible  sermons  does  he  delivei 
to  us!  Oh,  what  weeping  audiences  sometimes  hai 
this  silent  preacher !  Yet  there  is  a  secret  doctrine 
an  occult  meaning  running  through  his  discoursed  W 
which  is  often  not  apprehended.  Few  "  lay  it  t(  iritj 
heart."  His  oft-repeated  sermons  still  enforce  th 
same  doctrine,  still  press  upon  us  the  same  exhor 
tatiou :  "  Surely  every  man  walketh  in  a  vain  showi 
Surely  they  are  disquieted  in  vain.  Here  there  iun 
no  continuing  city.  Why  are  you  labouring  foi 
that  which  I  will  presently  take  from  you  and  giv( 
to  another  ?  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow 
Prepare  to  meet  thy  God." 

tssr 

Tho  Friend." 

Right." 

more  desired  by  me  than  to  b( 
elder,  worthy  of  double  honour 
It  is  the  heart  of  all  right  move  ? 
iving  actions  are  mere  con 
tortious,  if  the  heart  is  not  alive.  "Be  right!' 
It  is  the  labour  of  a  life-time,  and  yet  the  simpl 
duty  of  a  child.  It  is  impossible  of  ourselves,  bu 
a  just  requiring  of  the  iMost  High.  Ob,  to  b 
right !  To  feel  the  answer  of  a  clear  conscience 
not  of  a  thoughtless,  unheeded  conscience,  which  i 
heard  not,  because  so  long  unheeded ;  but  a  con 
science  transparent  and  perfectly  clear,  which,  lik^ 
a  bell  of  pure  glass,  lets  us  see  the  first  faint  move 
ment  before  we  hear  the  ringinfj  note. 

Be  right,"  and  then  it  will  be  easy  and  swee 
to  do  right.    One  is  the  inside  of  "  the  cup  and  th 
platter,"  the  other  the  outside,  and  do  we  not  kno\ ' 
who  hath  said  make  one  clean  "  and  the  other  shal  'P"' 


"  Nothing  [is] 
right,"  writes  an 
"  To  be  right!" 
ments,  for  seemingly 
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The  Greatest  of  Street  Freaclicrs. — Archbishop 
Leighton,  returning  home  one  morning,  was  asked 
by  his  sister,  "  Have  you  been  hearing  a  sermon  ?" 
"  I've  met  a  sermon,"  was  the  answer.  The  sermon 
he  had  met  was  a  corpse  on  its  way  to  the  grave ; 


Son,  cleauseti'^' 


be  clean  also  V  We  must  have  oil  in  our  vessels  i  "*P 
we  would  desire,  — and  who  that  is  alive  iu  th  ^ 
Truth  does  not  ? — to  obey  the  command  "  Let  you 
light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they,  seeing  you  " 
good  works,  shall  glorify  your  Father  wliich  is  ii  ''^ 
Heaven:'  '"^ 

"Berijrht!"  But  how  shall  we  be  right?  No 
of  ourselves     The  thing  created  cannot  change  it™ 
form,  nor  if  covered  wi^h  stains  or  soils,  cleans""'^ 
itself.    "  But  if  we  walk  in  the  light  as  he  is  in  thf' 
light,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his 
us  from  all  sin." 

"  But  the  anointing  which  ye  have  received  c 
Him,  abidcth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  ma  ™ 
teach  you  :  but  as  the  same  anointing  tcachethyo 
of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  eve. 
as  it  hath  taught  you  ye  shall  abide  in  Ilim." 

"  And  now,  little  children,  abide  in  Ilim  ;  thai " 
when  he  shall  appear,  we  may  have  confidence,  an'  *" 
not  be  ashaujcd  before  Him,  at  his  coming, 

"  If  ye  know  that  He  is  righteous,  ye  know  thr 
every  one  that  doeth  righteousness  is  born  of  Him.  ' 

lets 


Wc  can  never  be  perfectly  humble,  till  we  com 
to  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  ourselves.  j,,^ 
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The  Ca}7>els  iii  Texas. — Capt.  Echels,  of  the 
jpographical  Engineers,  has  fully  tested  the  fit- 
»s  of  the  camel  lor  service  in  the  south-west, 
'  his  recounoitering  expedition  iu  north-western 
?xas.  The  labour  was  very  severe,  and  for  six 
lys  in  the  heat  of  aiidsummer  the  camels  did  not 
ive  a  drop  of  water.  On  the  day  that  water  was 
scovercd,  they  indicated  by  their  increased  speed 
arfi  at  they  were  approaching  water,  though  the 
n  ream  was  ten  miles  off. 


Those  who  are  careful  to  avoid  offending  others, 
6  not  apt  to  take  offence  themselves. 
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The  introduction  into  our  Journal  last  week,  of 
'in  le  letter,  recently  brought  to  light,  from  John 
unt  to  J.  PembertOD,  has  called  to  mind  the  suf- 
i'l  rings  undergone  by  the  Friends  of  this  city,  who 
ere  exiled  with  him  for  many  months,  from  their 
milies  and  homes,  in  the  course  of  the  Revolu- 
anary  war  ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
re  ir  readers  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
imstances  of  the  case,  we  have  thought  it  might 
interesting  to  them  to  read  a  succinct  narrative 
the  principal  facts  connected  with  it. 
It  is  well  to  keep  before  the  view  of  each  suc- 
ssive  generation  in  our  religious  Society,  the  in- 
grity  and  firmness  of  their  predecessors  in  the 
ruth,  in  supporting  the  doctrines  and  testimonies 
5jK  the  gospel  as  professed  by  Friends,  and  the 
lillingness  with  which,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  they 
ave  themselves  up  to  suffer,  rather  than  in  any 
}ise  compromise  their  principles  and  a  correspond- 
jig  conduct,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  had  taught  them 
as  required  at  their  hands,  and  which  they  felt  to 
e  approved  in  his  holy  eye-sight. 
^   It  IS  a  long  time  since  Friends  in  this  country 
|ave  had  to  undergo  much  loss  of  property,  or  per- 
pnal  restraint  on  account  of  their  testimony  against 
ar,  and  all  military  demands  or  proceedings;  but 
ircumstances  may  speedily  change,  and  the  sin- 
prity  of  our  profession  be  tested  in  a  manner  we 
ttle  anticipate.    It  is  well  then  for  all  of  us  to 
xamine  ourselves,  and  seek  to  be  clothed  with  the 
leek  and  lamb-like  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
3  that  whatever  trials  may  be  permitted  to  come 
j[  pon  us  for  the  proving  of  our  faith,  we  may  be 
repared  to  hold  it  fast  without  wavering. 
The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  been  going  on 


bout  two 


when  iu  the  Eighth  month  of 


Ml  -  year    _  _  _  _ 

777,  a  large  portion  of  the  British  army  stationed 
j|t  New  York,  was  embarked  on  board  the  fleet, 
nd  proceeding  along  the  coast,  entered  Chesa- 
eake  Bay,  and  finally  was  landed  near  its  head, 
jfithin  the  State  of  Maryland,  whence  they  marched 
orthward,and  after  defeating  the  American  forces 
|,it  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  entered  and  held  pos- 
jjession  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  contest  between 
e  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  the  Society  of 
ji''riends  had  laboured  earnestly  and  affectionately 
0  withhold  its  members  from  entering  into  the 
ommotions  and  contentions  going  on  throughout 
he  land,  and  warned  them  from  having  anything 
0  do  with  the  efforts  mude  to  pull  down  one  go- 
ernment  in  order  to  set  up  another.  Philadelphia 
Nearly  Meeting  was  especially  exercised  on  this 
abject,  and  both  it  and  its  representative  body,  the 
leeting  for  Sufferings,  issued  addresses  to  the  mem- 
lers,  intended  to  guard  them  against  being  caught 
vith  the  warlike  spirit  prevailing  around  them,  and 
I'teing  thus  betrayed  into  acts  inconsistent  with  the 
)ure  religion  professed  by  them.    In  the  excitement 


of  the  time,  this  christian  care  and  labour  was 
misrepresented  and  probably  misunderstood,  and 
the  party  which  was  bent  upon  throwing  off  the 
foreign  yoke,  manifested  much  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion of  Friends,  affected  to  disbelieve  their  decla- 
rations of  being  restrained  by  their  principles  from 
taking  part  in  the  warlike  measures  going  on  around 
them,  and  boldly  charged  them  with  being  friendly 
to  the  continuation  of  British  rule,  and  keeping  up 
a  correspondence  with  their  fellow-members  iu 
England,  calculated  and  intended  to  thwart  the 
cause  of  American  Independence.  Among  those 
in  power,  there  were  some  who  understood  Friends' 
principles,  and  had  had  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  peaceable  course  under  all 
circumstances,  who  were  satisfied  that  their  refusal 
to  take  part  in  the  struggle,  maintained  by  their 
fellow-countrymen,  arose  from  no  personal  hostility 
to  them,  or  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  but  many 
others,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  professed 
to  believe  them  to  be  "  tories"  in  heart,  and  were 
prepared  to  give  way  to,  if  not  incite  the  popular 
prejudice  against  them.  Philadelphia  had  for 
many  years  been  under  the  control  of  Friends,  and 
though  from  the  influx  of  persons  of  other  reli- 
gious denominations,  they  had  ceased  to  possess 
that  control,  yet,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
there  was  a  considerable  body  of  them  among  its 
citizens,  many  of  whom,  from  their  well-known 
integrity  and  religious  standing,  exercised  no  little 
influence  in  the  community. 

At  the  period  in  the  war  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, there  were  several  important  bodies  holding 
their  sessions  in  Philadelphia,  whence  the  orders 
were  issued  for  the  government  of  the  country  and 
the  carrying  on  of  the  war.  Pennsylvania  had 
adopted  a  State  Constitution  the  year  before,  and 
the  Legislature  created  by  it,  was  then  holding  its 
sittings.  There  was  also  a  Supreme  Executive 
Council,  consisting  of  twelve  members,  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  all  acting  on  behalf  of  the  State. 
The  Continental  Congress  which,  two  years  before, 
had  put  forth  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  also  sitting  in  the  city. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  intelligence  that 
the  British  army  had  landed  at  the  head  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  Congress,  anticipating  their  maich 
through  Pennsylvania  with  the  intention  of  occu- 
pying its  capital,  passed  a  resolution,  recommend- 
ing the  Executive  officers  of  the  States  of  Dela- 
ware and  Pennsylvania,  to  cause  all  persons  within 
those  States,  notoriousli/ disuffecied,  to  be  forthwith 
disarmed  and  secured,  until  such  time  as  they  might 
be  released  without  injury  to  the  common  cause : 
and  also  recommending  that  the  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  cause 
search  to  be  made  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  who  had  not  manifested  their  attach- 
ment to  the  American  cause,  for  swords,  fire-arms, 
bayonets,  &c. 

As  it  was  well  known  by  all,  that  Friends  never 
armed  themselves,  or  used  any  warlike  weapons  in 
self-defence,  it  is  apparent  that  upon  any  fair  con- 
struction, this  resolution  was  not  applicable  to 
them.  But  the  community  was  in  a  ferment,  and 
the  fears  of  the  people  excited  by  the  prospect  of 
being  speedily  visited  by  a  hostile  army  ;  and  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  glad  y  embraced  the 
occasion,  to  call  into  action  the  popular  suspicion 
of  and  partizan  hatred  against  Friends.  To  in- 
crease these  passions,  Congress,  at  this  juncture, 
received  a  despatch  from  General  Sullivan,  con- 
taining a  paper  said  to  have  been  found  among 
some  baggage  captured  on  Staten  Island,  which 
paper  purported  to  have  been  prepared  in  and  by 
a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Spauktown, 
near  Rah  way,  N.  J.,  on  the  19th  of  the  Eighth 


month,  1777.  It  professed  to  give  information 
respecting  the  position  of  the  army  under  General 
Washington,  and  the  detachment  under  command 
of  General  Sullivan  ;  and  was  otherwise  so  worded 
as  to  create  an  impression  or  belief,  that  Friends 
were  engaged  in  obtaining  information  for,  and 
transmitting  it  to  the  British,  and  thus  betraying 
the  cause  of  their  country. 

Who  the  author  of  this  clumsy  forgery  was,  has 
never  been  discovered  ;  but  it  seems  marvellous 
how  any  one  with  common  sense  could  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  it.  It  was  incredible,  that  a  So- 
ciety would  be  engaged  in  a  proceeding,  which,  if 
proved  upon  them,  would  subject  its  members  to 
capital  punishment,  and  so  date  and  certify  the 
evidence  of  their  guilt,  that  if  their  despatch  should 
chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  they  were 
betraying,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  identify- 
ing the  authors.  Beside  this,  the  date  of  the  pa- 
per and  that  of  some  of  the  occurrences  it  men- 
tioned, showed  it  to  be  a  forgery.  It  was  dated 
the  19th  of  the  Eighth  month,  and  yet  it  gave  in- 
formation of  the  landing  of  the  British  army  in 
Maryland,  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  22d, 
the  news  of  it  not  reaching  Philadelphia  until  the 
23d,  and  could  not  have  arrived  at  Spanktown 
before  the  24th  or  25th.  It,  however,  served  the 
purpose,  no  doubt  intended  by  its  wicked  author. 
Congress  considered  the  matter  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  commit  the  communication  from  General 
Sullivan,  and  the  papers  accompanying  it,  to  a 
special  committee,  which,  on  the  28th  of  the  Eighth 
month,  made  a  report,  in  which  they  make  no  al- 
lusion to  the  paper  purporting  to  come  from  a 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  at  Spanktown,  but  re- 
ferring to  the  epistles  sent  to  the  members  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  at 
different  times  in  Philadelphia,  they  say  that  these 
testimonies,  and  the  uniform  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion of  a  number  of  persons  who  profess  to  belong 
to  the  Society  of  Quakers,  "  render  it  certain  and 
notorious  that  those  persons  are,  with  much  ran- 
cour and  bitterness,  disaffected  to  the  American 
cause;"  and  that  as  they  have  it  in  their  power, 
"  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  he  their  inclination  to 
communicate  intelligence  to  the  enemy."  They 
therefore  propose  that  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  of  Pennsylvania  be  recommended  to  ap- 
prehend and  secure  eleven  Friends,  whose  names 
are  given,  and  to  seize  their  papers  for  examina- 
tion ;  also  to  secure  any  other  persons  "  who  have 
iu  their  general  conduct  and  conversation,  evidenced 
a  disposition  inimical  to  the  cause  of  America  ; 
and  "  that  the  records  and  papers  of  the  Meetings 
for  Sufi'erings  iu  the  respective  States,  be  forthwith 
secured  and  carefully  examined."  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  approved. 

Accordingly,  under  the  special  and  general  re- 
commendation of  Congress,  The  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Council  issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  several 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia, 
nearly  all  uf  tliem  being  Friends,  and  between  the 
first  and  the  fourth  of  the  Ninth  month,  seventeen 
members  of  our  religious  Society — men  of  unim- 
peaci.able  character,  and  exemplary  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life — were  suddenly  taken  into  custody  by 
a  military  force,  at  their  own  homes  or  places  of 
business,  and  without  knowing  the  offence  with 
which  they  were  charged,  without  a  hearing  before 
any  tribunal,  they  were  placed  in  strict  confine- 
ment, with  a  guard  set  over  them.  Before  being 
brought  to  the  place  of  confinement,  some  of  them 
were  offered  the  privilege  of  remaining  at  their  own 
homes,  provided  they  would  sign  a  paper  presented 
to  them,  containing  a  promise  not  to  go  out  of  their 
houses  ;  to  present  themselves  whenever  called  for 
by  the  Executive  Council;  and  to  refrain  from  iu- 
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juring  the  United  States.  As  the  signing  of  this 
paper  would  Lave  been  an  acknowledgmeut  of  guilt, 
it  was  refused.  The  desks  and  drawers  of  several 
of  the  Friends  were  broken  open,  and  their  papers 
seized.  At  first,  the  friends  of  the  prisoners  were 
refused  access  to  tLiem,or  communication  with  them, 
the  guard  threatening  to  fire  upon  some  who  were 
importunate  to  be  admitted;  but  in  a  little  time, 
this  restriction  was  removed,  and  they  had  opportu- 
uity  to  consult  with  their  relatives  and  brethren  in 
religious  profession.  Forty-eight  hours  passed 
before  they  could  obtain  a  sight  of  the  warrant  upon 
which  they  had  been  arrested.  No  person  appeared 
as  their  accuser,  no  examination  was  had,  no  ques- 
tions asked,  nor  any  opportunity  afforded  the  prison- 
ers to  make  explanations,  or  refute  the  charges 
alleged  against  them ;  but  on  the  second  of  the 
month,  the  Executive  Council  informed  Congress 
they  had  had  these  Friends  seized  and  secured,  and 
asked  its  advice  as  to  the  propriety  of  sending  them 
into  Virginia,  for  safe  keeping.  Whereupon  Con- 
gress immediately  resolved  that  Staunton,  in  Vir- 
ginia, would  be  a  suitable  place  for  them  to  be 
kt-pt. 

Thus  arbitrarily  torn  from  the  bosoms  of  their 
beloved  families,  and  deprived  of  any  opportunity 
for  making  provision  for  the  sustenance  of  those 
who  were  dependent  upon  them,  or  to  take  meas- 
ures for  their  safety,  during  the  great  difficulties 
anticipated,  from  the  presence  of  the  British  army, 
the  prisoners,  however,  willing  to  suffer  themselves 
in  a  good  cause,  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  present 
a  remonstrance  to  the  Council,  against  the  course 
pursued  towards  them,  in  which  they  claim  the 
rights  of  freemen,  point  out  the  gross  infraction  of 
law  and  equity  in  the  several  acts  committed  upon 
them,  and  appeal  to  the  humanity  and  sense 
of  justice  in  the  members  to  induce  them  to  grant 
them  a  hearing,  and  allow  them  to  defend  them- 
selves from  whatever  charges  might  be  brought 
against  them.  Their  remonstrance  concludes  as 
follows  : — "  But  if,  regardless  of  every  sacred  obli- 
gation by  which  men  are  bound  to  each  other  in 
society,  and  of  that  Constitution  by  which  you 
profess  to  govern,  which  you  have  so  loudly  magni- 
fied for  the  free  spirit  it  breathes,  you  are  still  de- 
termined to  proceed,  be  our  appeal  then  to  the 
righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  for  the  integrity 
of  our  hearts  and  the  unparalleled  tyranny  of  your 
measures." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EcROPE. — News  from  Enirland  to  the  13th  inst. 

A  despatch  received  at  tlie  Foreign  OUic  e,  savs,  that 
Pekin  has  been  captured  bv  the  allies,  and  that  tlie  Em- 
peror's summer  pahice  was  sacked  by  them.  Thej  ob- 
tained immense  spoils.  Tlie  Emperor  is  reported  to  have 
fled  to  Tartary.    The  allies  are  to  winter  at  Pekin. 

A  terrible  explosion  had  occurred  in  a  coal  pit  at 
Risca,  near  Newport.  There  were  about  .'^00  men  and 
boys  in  the  pit,  at  the  time,  of  whom  only  .30  escaped. 

The  Liverpool  brcadstuCTs  market  was  firm,  with  an 
upward  tendency.    The  cotton  market  was  steady. 

No  Italian  news  of  moment  has  traiispireii.  The  Sar- 
dinians await  the  fall  of  (Jaeta,  before  storming  the 
citadel  of  .Messina,  which  will  be  besieged  in  case  of  a 
refusal  to  surrender.  The  E.\-king  of  Najjles  has  issued 
iinothcr  protest,  complaining  of  tlie  apathy  of  the  Eu- 
ropean sovereigns,  and  denouncing  Victor  Emmanuel. 
Its  tone  does  not  indicate  a  prolonged  occupation  ot 
Gaeta.    He  had  concluded  a  loan  at  Vienna. 

The  French  .Minister  of  the  Interior  was  issuing  im- 
portant circulars  to  the  Prefects.  In  one,  he  promises 
the  utmost  liberty  of  discussion  to  the  press. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  declared 
to  tiie  Bishop  of  Vcrsailes,  that  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  must  be  put  down,  as  no  longer  compatible 
with  civilization.  The  French  government  is  about  to 
grant  an  amnesty  to  the  journals  for  previous  infractions 
of  the  laws  of  the  press. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Austrian  Cabinet  has  discussed 


the  expediency  of  declaring  martial  law  throughout 
Hungary. 

Popular  agitations  prevailed  in  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities and  at  Pesth. 

A  St.  Petersburg  letter  says,  the  decree  emancipating 
the  Russian  peasants,  has  been  signed  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  that  it  is  to  be  promulgated  on  the  1st 
proximo. 

The  French  ambassador  to  Turkey  is  urging  the  ex- 
tension of  the  French  occupation  of  Syria,  but  the  Porte 
objects. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  passed  a  bill,  by  a  vote  of  95  to  74,  for  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  two  eastern  branches,  starting 
from  the  western  borders  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  uniting 
two  hundred  miles  westward  of  that  border,  and  thence 
by  a  sinple  line  going  to  San  Francisco,  via  Salt  Lake. 
Also,  a  southern  line  starting  from  Arkansas  and  Louis- 
iana, with  two  branches  uniting  westward  thereof  in  a 
single  line,  and  reaching  California  by  the  southern 
route.  The  two  houses,  when  in  session,  have  been  oc- 
cupied chiefly  with  discussions,  relating  to  the  proposed 
secession  of  some  of  the  States. 

The  Secession  Movement. — On  the  20th  inst.,  the  South 
Carolina  Convention,  in  session  at  Charleston,  passed 
the  ordinance  of  secession,  by  an  unanimous  vote.  An 
order  was  also  passed  to  have  it  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment, and  signed  by  all  the  members.  It  is  as  follows: 
"  An  Ordinance  to  dissolve  the  Union  between  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  aud  the  other  States  united  with  her, 
under  the  compact  entitled  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  in  convention,  do  declare  and  ordain, 
and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the  ordi- 
nance adopted  by  us,  in  convention,  on  the  23d  day  of 
May,  A  D.  1788,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  ratified,  and  also  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  rati- 
fiying  the  amendments  of  the  said  Constitution,  are 
hereby  repealed,  and  that  the  Union  now  subsisting  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  the  other  States,  under  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  hereby  dis- 
solved." The  deed  was  hailed  with  loud  acclaim,  in 
Charleston  and  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  news  was 
received  in  New  Orleans,  with  general  demonstrations 
of  joy.  A  hundred  guns  were  fired,  and  the  "Pelican 
flag"  unfurled.  Similar  demonstrations  took  place  in 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  even  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia.  After  enacting  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cession, the  convention  entered  upon  the  consideration 
of  a  Declaration  of  Independence — the  needful  arrange- 
ments for  continuing  post-office  accommodations,  and 
the  collection  of  revenue.  Three  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  carry  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession  to  Washington,  to  be  laid  before  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  request  that  the 
same  shall  be  communicated  to  Congress,  now  in  ses- 
sion. The  Commissioners  are  also  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  treat  for  the  delivery  of  forts,  magazines, 
light-houses  and  all  other  property  heretofore  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  which  will  be  required  by  South 
Carolina  as  an  independent  State.  Caleb  Cushing-,  of 
Massachusetts,  returned  on  the  22d  to  Washington,  from 
Charleston,  whither  he  was  despatched  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, it  is  supposed,  to  obtain  reliable  information  re- 
lative to  the  state  of  affairs  in  South  Carolina,  and  con- 
vey the  President's  views  to  those  who  lead  the  move- 
ment. 

South  Carolina. — Gov.  Pickens  has,  agreeably  with 
the  ordinance  of  secession,  issued  a  proclamation,  de 
daring  to  the  world  that  South  Carolina  is,  aud  has  the 
right  to  be,  a  separate,  sovereign,  free,  and  independent 
State,  and,  as  such,  has  the  right  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  make  treaties,  leagues  or  coveuants,  and  do  all 
acts  whatever  tliat  rightfully  appertain  to  a  free  and 
independent  State.    On  the  24th  inst.,  the  Ke|)resenta 
lives  from  South  Carolina  presented  a  communication 
to  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  stating  that  their 
connection  witii  the  house  was  dissolved,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  State  they  represented. 
The  Speaker,  however,  has  directed  that  their  names 
should  be  retained  on  the  roll,  and  called  as  herctofor 

i\h(isures  of  Compromise. — Up  to  the  early  pari  of  this 
week,  there  seemed  no  probability  that  the  two  com 
mittces  selected  liy  the  Senate  and  House,  would  be  able 
to  agree  upon  any  terms  of  settlement.  The  South  de- 
mands more  than  the  Republican  members  are  willing 
to  concede. 

Heavy  Defalcation  and  Breach  of  Trust. — On  the  2  1th 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  informed  Congress  that  an 
oUicer  of  his  department  had  abstracted  State  bonds  held 
in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  In 


dians,  amounting  to  $870,000,  and  that  they  had  been 
converted  to  private  uses.  The  delinquent  made  a  volun- 
tary confession  of  his  guilt.  A  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  investigate  the  matter. 

Maryland. — The  population,  by  the  late  census,  is 
731,565 — an  increase  of  148,531  in  ten  years.  The  num- 
ber of  slaves  is  112,000,  being  a  decrease  of  5000  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

New  York, — Mortality  last  week,  377.  The  present 
police  force  of  fourteen  hundred  men  is  to  be  increased 
to  eighteen  hundred,  by  order  of  the  supervisors. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  257. 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations  or 
the  24th  inst.  New  York — Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1. IS 
a  $1.20  ;  red  Western,  $1.25  a  $1.33  ;  .white  Ohio,  $1.30 
a  $1.38;  oats,  36  cts.  a  38  cts.;  corn,  66  cts.  a  67  cts. 
for  Western  and  new  white  Southern.  Philadelphia — 
Red  wheat,  $1.14  a  $1.25  ;  white,  $1.25  a  $1.40  ;  corn, 
64  cts.  a  65  cts. ;  old,  yellow  oats,  31  cts.  a  34  cts. 

Sewing  Machines. — One  thousand  men  are  emploj'ed  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  ma- 
chine needles,  and  the  profits  on  them  amount  to  nearly 
$300,000  a  year. 

Postage  Stamps  and  Stamped  Envelopes. — The  number 
of  postage  stamps  supplied  to  postmasters  during  the 
year  ended  Sixth  mo.  30,  1860,  was  as  follows,  viz  :- 
1  cent.  3  cent.  5  cent. 

50,723,400  159,463,600  579,360 

10  cent.  12  cent.  24  cent. 

3,898,450  1,653,500  52,350 

Whole  number,  216,379,660  ;  value,  $5,920,939  OC 
Stamped  envelopes,  29,280,025  ;  value,        949,377  U 


Total  amount  for  1860    .  . 
Total  value  of  postage  stamps  and  stamp- 
ed envelopes  issued  during  the  year 
ending  Sixth  mo.  30,  1859  .... 

Increase  during  1860  .    .  . 


6,870,316  1£ 


6,261,533  34  1011 


608,782  8c, 


m 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Wm.  C.  Taber,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  from 
Burling  Hallock,  N.  Y.,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  33  ;  from  W.  A., 
Robinson,  R.  I.,  $4  vols.  33  and  34;  from  R.  Drinker 
Pa.,  $6,  vols.  31,  32  and  33;  from  H.  C.  W.,  for  Benj 
Sheppard,  N.  J,,  and  Mary  Miller,  $2  each,  vol.  33  ;  froui|n 
David  Coulson,  0.,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  from  John  Tyler,  N.  J. 
$2,  vol.  33  ;  from  Robt.  W.  Wright,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  33. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  fill  the  stations 
of  Superintendent  and  Matron  at  West-town  Boardin 
School. 

Application  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  followiu" 
Friends:  Nathan  Sharpless,  Concord  ;  James  Emlen 
West  Chester  ;  Samobl  Hilles,  Wilmington  ;  Henk\ 
Cope  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 

Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1860. 


Married,  on  the  25th  of  Tenth  month  last,  at  Friends 
Meeting-house  at  Plainfield,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  Joh.n 
M.  Smith,  of  Guernsey,  Guernsey  Co.,  Ohio,  to  Lydia 
daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin  and  Hannah  Vail. 


ffl: 


Died,  on  the  15th  inst.,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  hi; 
age,  Jesse  J.  Maris;  a  beloved  member  and  elder  o 
Chester  iMonthly  Meeting,  Penna.  This  dear  Friend,  by 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  Divine  love  in  early  life,  ant 
humbly  abiding  under  the  preparing'hand  of  the  hea- 
venly Shepherd,  became  qualified,  as  he  grew  in  reli- 
gious experience,  for  usefulness  in  the  church,  aud  wa; 
ol'leu  employed  in  the  service  of  the  society  in  thost 
meetings  to  which  he  jiarticnlarl}-  belonged.  Beiiij 
blessed  with  a  strong  and  vigorous  mind,  and  inibuei 
with  christian  love  for  his  fellow  men,  he  was  often  eii 
gaged  as  a  peace-maker  when  differences  had  occurred 
and  devoted  much  time  in  advising  and  assisting  sncl 
as  were  comparalivcly  helpless,  in  the  management  o 
their  outward  concerns,  and  the  settlement  of  their  dilli 
culties;  for  which  duties  his  benevolent  and  amiabh 
ilisposition,  and  sympathizing  mind,  peculiarly  filtei 
him.  Having  been  concerned,  through  a  long  life,  ii 
endeavouring  to  fulfil  his  religious  and  social  duties,  th 
approach  of  death  brought  no  terrors  with  it;  but  un 
der  feelings  of  universal  love  to  mankind,  and  grea 
calmness  and  composure  of  mind,  he  was  favoured  will 
an  liumble,  well  grounded  hope  and  trust  in  the  mere; 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  bis  Saviour. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Henry  Hull. 

(Continued  from  page  130.) 

In  his  long  and  arduous  journey  through  the 
outhern  States,  the  symppthetic  mind  of  Henry 
—  lull,  was  often  brought  into  tender  feeling  for  the 
egroes,  and  in  the  flowing  of  gospel  love  he  found 
j,  his  duty  to  hold  meetings  for  Divine  Worship 
imono;  them.  While  acting  under  the  influence  of 
bis  love,  he  was  preserved  in  the  meekness  of 
cavenly  wisdom,  and  qualified  to  enter  into  the 
ifficulties  felt  by  conscientious  masters,  as  well  as 
r»  plead  for  flip  rifjht?;  of  the  slaves,  and  in  many 
bstances,  his  gentle,  but  firm  and  persuasive  man- 
ler,  seems  to  have  opened  the  hearts  of  his  audience 
5  receive  his  message. 

Of  a  religious  meeting  among  the  coloured  peo- 
le  in  Western  Virginia,  he  thus  writes : — 

"  We  next  had  a  meeting  for  the  poor  slaves, 
eld  ia  Goose-creek  meeting-house,  on  First-day 
fternoon,  with  the  consent  of  their  masters  and 
verseers,  several  of  whom  attended.    The  sight 
f  so  large  a  number  together,  as  nearly  to  fill  the 
iouse,  was  unusual  to  me,  and  their  dejected  coun- 
snauces  and  ragged  appearance  affected  my  mind, 
ind  awakened  tender  sympathy  for  them,  under 
rhich  I  expressed  my  desires  for  their  everlasting 
welfare — endeavouring,  in  simple  language,  to  im- 
iress  on  them  the  necessity  of  avoiding  every  evil 
*'=iractice,  in  order  that  the  great  God,  whose  com- 
.'!|assions  are  toward  people  of  all  colours  and  na- 
ij^ons,  might  bless  them,  and  give  them  patience  to 
ndure  afiliction  in  this  world,  and  prepare  them 
*br  that  better  world  which  is  to  come,  where  they 
'^^'fould  be  freed  from  servitude  and  suffering.  The 
;|joor  creatures  paid  great  attention,  and  sat  with 
.^jinusual  quietude. 

"  Being  joined  by  John  Lynch  and  another 
i'riend,  we  set  out  from  this  place  for  Kentucky, 
n  the  19th  of  Eighth  month;  and  on  the  21st, 
lad  a  meeting  at  Montgomery  county  court-house, 
iljin  the  Allegheny  mountains.    In  twelve  days  after 
*:  eaving  Goose-creek,  we  got  to  the  settlements  in 
Kentucky,  having  crossed  stupendous  mountains, 
nd  traversed  a  long  dreary  wilderness,  where  we 
aw  many  wild  beasts,  and  but  few  people — seeing 
l»at  one  cottage  in  about  eighty  miles.    We  were 
rjinder  the  necessity  of  lodging  in  a  miserable  hut, 
vhere  there  were  eighteen  of  us,  and  all  but  the 
voman  and  her  child,  slept  on  the  floor  ;  some  in 
)lanket3,  and  myself  and  another  Friend  on  a  bear- 


skin, with  our  saddles  for  pillows.  We  had  no- 
thing to  eat,  but  a  scanty  portion  of  sour  milk, 
with  a  few  ears  of  green  Indian  corn  ;  the  owner 
of  our  hut  having  gone  thirty  miles  to  the  nearest 
mill  to  get  a  little  corn  ground. 

"  In  the  morning,  we  set  out  without  any  refresh- 
ment, our  stores  being  quite  spent ;  and  in  the 
forenoon  came  to  another  log-house,  inhabited  by 
a  couple  from  Ireland,  who  appeared  to  be  above 
the  lower  class,  having  a  number  of  books  upon  a 
shelf,  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  examining,  and 
among  them  was  Samuel  Bownas' Journal.  The 
man  and  his  wife  very  cheerfully  set  to  work  to 
get  us  breakfast,  as  they  kept  a  public  house ;  but 
all  they  could  supply  us  with,  consisted  of  some 
Indian  cakes  baked  on  a  board  before  the  fire,  and 
tea  without  milk,  having  neither  meat  nor  butter. 
A  traveller  who  had  joined  us  that  morning,  kindly 
produced  the  remains  of  his  stores,  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  bacon,  which  he  generously  divided  among 
us,  being  about  two  mouthfuls  for  each.  This  man 
had  heard  of  our  intending  to  go  through  the  wil- 
derness, and  had  rode  most  of  the  night  to  over- 
take us,  being  desirous  of  having  our  company,  as 
the  danger  of  travelling  was  considered  great ; 
several  robberies  and  murders  having  been  recently 
committed. 

"In  the  evening  we  came  to  a  neat  cottage, 
where  we  found  plenty,  but  got  little  sleep.  Our 
laadlady,  stepping  out  after  dark  to  a  negro-hut 
close  by,  was  bitten  by  some  poisonous  reptile,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  rattlesnake — her  foot  and  ancle 
swelled,  and  the  severity  of  the  pain  caused  her  to 
groan ; — feelings  of  sympathy  for  her  prevented 
my  sleeping  much,  and  in  the  morning  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  them,  without  knowing  what  the 
result  might  be. 

"  In  passing  through  the  lands  reserved  for  the 
Indians,  our  compassion  was  excited  by  the  situa- 
tion of  several  families  of  squatters,  whose  houses 
and  other  improvements  had  been  burned  a  few 
days  before,  by  a  party  of  light-horsemen  sent  out 
for  the  purpose  of  dispossessing  them,  in  order  to 
appease  the  Indians. 

"  When  we  reached  the  settlements  in  Kentucky, 
we  put  up  at  the  house  of  General  Kennedy,  who 
possessed  .a  large  number  of  slaves.  Many  of  his 
neighbours  hearing  of  our  arrival,  called  to  see  us, 
with  whom  we  had  much  free  conversation  on  the 
practice  of  holding  slaves,  and  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences of  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits.  It  was 
introduced  by  my  offering  them  tracts  on  these 
subjects,  which  I  had  brought  from  Philadelphia 
for  the  purpose  of  distribution.  Some  readily  ac- 
cepted them,  but  others  refused  :  we  however  read 
them  to  the  company,  at  intervals,  offering  to  their 
consideration,  such  answers  to  their  objections  as 
we  were  enabled  to  make.  The  General  was  the 
principal  objector,  and  would  not  admit  that  the 
practice  of  slave-holding  was  wrong.  He,  how- 
ever, treated  us  with  hospitality  and  kindness,  and 
when  we  left  his  house,  pressingly  invited  us  to  call 
again  before  we  left  the  country.  We  then  went 
to  see  the  widow  Timberlake,  whose  husband  had 
been  a  Friend — she  received  our  visit  in  a  friendly 
manner. 


"  The  following  day  we  had  a  meeting  in  a  pri- 
vate house  at  Richmond,  Madison  county  ;  though 
there  were  but  six  or  seven  houses  in  the  place,  yefc 
the  people  assembled  from  the  country  around,  so 
that  we  had  a  large  meeting,  which  proved  satis- 
factory. After  it  closed,  a  Baptist  professor  offered 
us  the  use  of  their  meeting-house  at  Dreamino-- 
creek,  where  we  had  a  meeting  the  day  following. 
At  both  these  meetings  we  had  the  company  of  a 
Methodist  minister,  who  was  a  stranger  to  Friends 
and  their  principles,  but  appeared  to  be  a  sensible 
man.  He  assented  to  our  doctrine  on  baptism  as 
then  held  forth  ;  saying,  he  had  for  some  time  been 
persuaded  that  the  baptism  essential  to  salvation 
was  a  spiritual  baptism. 

"  It  being  the  First-day  of  the  week,  we  at- 
tended another  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  held  in 
the  house  belonging  to  the  Methodists.  The  peo- 
ple were  very  kind  to  us,  and  several  of  them  dis- 
puted who  should  entertain  us ;  so  we  divided  and 
were  lodged  at  the  houses  of  two  of  them.  In  the 
morning  we  crossed  the  Kentucky  river  at  Boons- 
borough,  the  place  where  the  first  white  settler 
pitched  his  tent.  A  few  miles  north  of  the  river, 
we  came  to  the  house  of  Judge  Clark,  of  Clark 
county,  who,  being  related  to  two  of  our  company, 
received  us  very  cordially,  and  paid  great  attention 
to  spread  notice  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  the  dav 
following,  in  the  Baptist  meeting-house. 

"A  large  number  of  people  assembled,  and 
their  minister  among  the  rest,  who  in  a  hasty  man- 
ner objected  to  the  doctrines  delivered,  as  soon  as 
I  took  my  seat,  charging  me  with  discarding  the 
doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  charge  which  he  fell 
far  short  of  substantiating,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
his  own  hearers.  When  speaking  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  baptism,  I  had  confined  myself  to  giving 
the  reasons  which  occurred  to  my  remembrance, 
why  the  Society  of  Friends  does  not  use  water- 
baptism  ;  and  several  of  his  hearers  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction  with  his  interrupting  the  quiet  of  the 
meeting,  in  which  they  had  been  edified  with  what 
they  heard.  One  of  them  added,  that  he  could 
perceive  no  need  of  urging  those  into  the  water, 
who  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  it,  but  who  were 
pressing  after  the  baptism  of  the  one  eternal  Spirit. 
On  our  way  back  to  the  house  of  Judge  Clark,  his 
wife  remarked  to  me,  that  she  hoped  now  to  be 
released  from  that  distress  of  mind  she  had  been 
under,  respecting  this  subject,  for  some  time  past, 
and  which  at  times  was  so  great,  that  she  feared 
she  should  lose  her  reason ;  for  she  could  not  see 
her  way  to  be  baptized  with  water,  and  the  preacher 
was  continually  urging  on  her  the  necessity  of  it, 
or  she  would  be  eternally  lost ;  but  now,  said  she, 
I  am  satisfied,  and  hope  I  shall  no  more  be  trou- 
bled about  it. 

"  In  the  evening  we  had  a  meeting  at  the  Judge's 
house,  where  this  preacher  again  attended,  but  he 
made  no  further  opposition.  Many  persons  were 
present,  and  it  was  truly  a  solid  season,  in  which 
Gospel  truths  were  freely  opened,  and  reasons  given 
for  the  simplicity  of  our  profession  and  practices — 
particularly  our  not  singing  in  the  customary  and 
formal  manner  of  most  other  professors,  &c.  The 
necessity  of  seeking  after  weightincss  of  spirit  in 
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our  devotions,  was  set  forth  ;  that  as  God  is  a  Spirit 
they  who  perform  the  solemn  act  of  devotion  aright, 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  We  had 
a  pressing  invitation  to  have  a  meeting  next  day 
at  the  house  of  a  person  who  lived  nearly  ten  miles 
o£F,  and  who  was  at  our  morning  meeting.  I  ac- 
cordingly accepted  it,  and  Judge  Clark,  his  wife 
and  daughters,  accompanied  us  thither.  We  were 
favoured  with  the  fresh  extendings  of  Divine  love, 
for  which  humble  thanksgivings  were  offered  unto 
Him  who  is  forever  worthy. 

"  This  interesting  family  continued  with  us  next 
day,  and  attended  a  meeting  held  in  the  court-house 
in  W^inchester,  where  many  Goppel  truths  opened 


on  my  mind,  and  were  delivered  with  clearness — 
ability  being  graciously  afforded,  beyond  what  I 
ever  experienced  before,  to  contend  for  them,  in 
opposition  to  the  superficial  notions  of  formal  pro- 
fessors. When  the  meeting  closed,  the  people  ap- 
peared unwilling  to  leave  the  house,  and  much 
brokenness  of  spirit  and  weeping  were  manifest, 
particularly  among  those  who  had  become  most 
acquainted  with  us.  The  wife  of  Judge  Clark 
remarked,  that  she  hoped  the  Lord  would  enable 
her  to  be  resigned  to  the  reproach  that  might  be 
cast  upon  her,  for  ceasing  to  depend  upon  her 
former  teachers,  as  she  was  now  desirous  to  be 
inwardly  attentive  to  the  Teacher  that  could  not 
be  removed  into  a  corner.  Others  assenting  to  the 
doctrines  they  had  heard,  joined  in  the  expression 
of  desires  and  prayers,  that  God  would  bless  and 
preserve  us  in  his  work,  among  whom  were  some 
of  the  first  characters  in  the  country. 

"  He  who  knoweth  all  hearts,  knows  that  I  do 
not  pen  these  things  in  a  boasting  way,  but  do 
ascribe  all  praise  to  him  ;  for  had  be  not  vouch 
safed  his  help,  I  should  not  have  dared  to  labour 
as  I  did,  neither  could  I.  May  his  preserving 
power  continue  to  be  with  me,  and  afford  me 
strength  to  move  forward  in  his  fear,  for  hitherto 
he  hath  helped  me  in  this  untrodden  land,  where  I 
have  been  earnestly  desirous  not  to  move  too  fast, 
or  in  any  way  contrary  to  his  holy  will,  so  that 
have  at  times  been  unable  to  sleep  or  take  my 
natural  food.  But  feeling  my  confidence  in  my 
holy  Helper  renewed  at  this  season,  I  once  more 
surrender  myself  into  his  blessed  keeping.  Thou 
knowest,  0  Lord,  I  am  willing  to  follow  thee  whi 
thersoever  thou  art  pleased  to  lead  me.  Be  thou 
with  my  dear  family  and  keep  us  all  in  thy  fear. 

"  We  rode  to  the  widow  Smith's,  in  Scott  county, 
where  we  had  a  meeting  at  four  oclock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, which  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  some 
others.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  tendering  and 
baptizing  season  with  the  family;  and  the  follow 
ing  day  being  the  first  of  the  week,  we  had  meet- 
ings, both  morning  and  afternoon,  in  the  court- 
house at  Lexington,  which  were  satisfactory  oppor- 
tunities. We  lodged  at  Thomas  Steele's,  formerly 
a  school  teacher  in  New  York,  and  from  whom  I 
received  part  of  the  little  schooling  I  had." 

CTo  be  continned.) 


It  is  u-cll  for  us  that  we  are  born  babies  in 
intellect.  Could  we  understand  half  what  most 
mothers  say  and  do  to  their  infants,  we  should  be 
filled  with  a  conceit  of  our  own  importance,  which 
would  render  us  insupportable  through  life.  Happy 
the  boy  whose  mother  is  tired  of  talking  nouscn-e 
to  him  before  he  is  old  enough  to  know  the  meaning 
of  it. 


The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  France  increases 
at  an  extraordinary  rate.  The  income  to  the  go- 
vernment last  year  from  this  source  was  about  S.'Ui, 
0()0,()()0.  In  lb;35,  it  was  but  s;j,0()(),00O.  For 
the  past  47  year.>»,  it  has  been  over  §877,000,000. 


rrom  "  The  Leisure  Hoar." 

African  Shifts  for  Money. 

Amongst  the  numerous  benefits  which  civiliza- 
tion confers  upon  us  is  that  of  money,  or  a  "  cir- 
culating medium."  We  have  coins  of  gold,  silver, 
or  copper,  each  of  a  certain  value,  which  no  one 
dares  to  dispute.  But  the  African  traveller  meets 
with  endless  difficulties  about  his  money;  and  the 
natives  themselves  are  often  sorely  perplexed  on 
this  matter.  The  trouble  and  inconvenience  which 
it  gives,  are  often  very  great.  The  people  of  one 
town  will  frequently  not  acknowledge  what  goes 
for  money  in  the  next  town ;  and  the  farmer  will 
not  take  the  same  thing  for  his  corn  that  the  trader 
takes:  so  that  a  person  may  have  to  sell  and  buy 
several  times  before  he  can  get  what  he  wants. 
And  it  requires  a  camel  to  carry  as  much  money 
as  we  could  put  into  the  smallest  purse.  Other 
inconveniences  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Coin  has  been  introduced,  to  a  certain  extent, 
into  some  of  the  British  and  other  settlements  of 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Yet  this  is  little 
known  out  of  the  colonies.  The  native  tribes  bor- 
dering upon  them,  have  other  standards  of  value, 
if  such  they  may  be  called.  In  one  place,  they 
count  by  so  many  "  bars,"  referring  to  "  bars  of 
iron,"  which  are  of  great  value  to  them.  So  they 
reckon  that  an  ounce  of  gold  or  silver,  or  an  ele- 
phant's tooth,  or  a  lump  of  wax,  is  worth  so  many 
"bars."  Here  they  are  really  deceived,  since  the 
value  of  iron  is  changeable,  and  the  price  also  de- 
pends on  the  quality.  So,  in  one  part  of  the  in- 
terior, they  used  to  count  by  one  pound  of  copper, 
which  is  subject  to  the  same  disadvantages. 

In  most  parts  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  among 
bordering  tribes,  the  cowrie,  a  small  shell,  is  the 
ordinary  coin.  But  this  is  of  no  real  value,  and 
may  be  refused  in  the  very  next  village.  Dr.  Barth 
tells  us  that  the  cowrie  is,  nevertheless,  introduced 
into  some  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  interior.  He 
found  it  to  be  one  of  the  circulating  mediums  of 
Kukuwa,  the  capital  of  Bornu,  a  very  large  and 
powerful  kingdom,  which  he  explored.  One  pound 
sterling  was  equal  to  about  12,000  cowries  :  con- 
sequently, 50  of  them  were  equal  to  one  penny. 
He  saw  a  merchant  count  500,000  of  these  little 
shells.  They  were  not  strung  together,  as  on  the 
coast,  in  strings  of  100,  but  were  counted  out  sin- 
gly. And,  though  chiefs  and  governors  use  rush- 
sacks,  containing  20,000  cowries  each,  yet  nobody 
would  receive  them  without  counting  them  over. 
One  hundred  thousand,  or  about  eight  guineas'  value, 
were  reckoned  a  load  for  an  ordinary  camel.  So  that 
if  a  person  wished  to  travel  with  £100,  he  must  have 
twelve  camels  to  carry  his  cash,  if  it  was  in  cowries. 

There  is  another  kind  of  coin  current  in  Kano 
and  other  parts  of  that  neighbourhood,  namely, 
strips  of  cotton  cloth  woven  by  the  natives,  about 
two  and  a  quarter  inches  wide,  which  is  dyed  and 
made  into  vestments.  The  same  standard  prevails 
in  Sarawa,  a  powerful  kingdom  south  of  Hausa, 
lying  between  it  and  the  Gold  Coast.  But  shirts 
are  the  favourite  coin,  and  will  pass  where  cowries 
were  refused.  This  is  now  the  standard  coin  of 
Kukuwa,  and  is  generally  received  by  the  peasan- 
try. These  shirts  are  of  difi'ercnt  kinds  and  sizes, 
and  so  have  difl'erent  values  attached  to  them  ;  but 
ood  shirt  made  in  Kano,  will  pass  for  money 
throughout  the  country.  When  the  travellers 
were  in  want  of  provisions,  as  the  villagers  would 
not  take  cowries.  Dr.  Overweg  took  the  shirt  from 
his  servant's  back,  and  readily  got  a  goat  for  it, 
though  it  was  in  a  tattered  condition.  In  another 
village.  Dr.  Barth  was  two  hours  haggling  with 
two  young  women  for  a  couple  of  fowls  ;  as  he  had 
only  cowries,  which  they  would  not  take  as  money, 
but  desired  as  ornaments  to  their  persons. 


Austrian  dollars  have  found  their  way  int( 
Kukuwa,  where  they  are  recognized,  but  are  sub 
ject  to  great  fluctuations  in  value  ;  so  that,  with  i 
bag  of  dollars,  you  may  be  rich  one  day,  and  onl; 
half  as  rich  a  week  afterwards.  Nevertheless 
suppose  you  had  some  of  these  dollars,  and  wishei 
to  buy  corn  in  the  market,  you  must  first  buy  cow 
ries  to  suit  the  merchant ;  then  with  these  yo' 
must  buy  a  shirt  to  suit  the  peasant,  and  with  th 
shirt  you  buy  corn ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  differen 
kinds  of  people  will  not  take  the  same  kind  c 
money.  Thus  marketing  is  attended  with  d 
small  fatigue  and  trouble;  and  if  not  "sharp, 
you  may  be  cheated  several  times  in  procuring 
single  article. 

Barter,  or  a  mere  change  of  commodities,  is 
still  more  uncertain  mode  of  dealing.  The  native 
often  think  themselves  very  shrewd  and  clevei 
whilst  they  are  easily  outwitted  by  foreigners  ;  fc 
they  know  not  the  quality  of  the  metal  of  whic 
a  manufactured  article  is  made.  In  Kano,  the 
refuse  to  give  more  than  1000  cowries  for  a  razo 
that  is,  one  shilling  and  eightpence  ;  but  then  th 
razor  which  they  get  for  this  sum,  is  sold  by  Bii 
mingham  manufacturers  for  sixpence.  They  wi 
only  give  one  cowrie  for  a  needle,  because  bad  one 
have  been  sold  at  that  price,  and  they  get  worthle; 
trssh  for  their  money.  Near  the  coast,  where  iro 
is  valuable,  they  wish  for  a  heavy  gun,  because  ; 
contains  more  metal ;  and  they  get  a  gun  whic 
originally  cost  eight  or  ten  shillings,  giving  for 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  several  pounds.  Tliei 
now  demand  the  full  mint  price  for  their  gold  an 
silver,  without  considering  that  alloy  is  put  in! 
our  money ;  and  they  take  in  exchange  somethin 
that  the  British  trader  offers  at  four  times  its  prim 
cost. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  much  civilization  helj 
commerce,  in  furnishing  a  standard  and  portab 
coin,  or  medium  of  circulation.  The  wants  of  tl 
negroes  are  few  and  easily  supplied,  or  else  ma 
ketiug  n)ight  occupy  half  their  lives.  But  mone; 
when  in  the  shape  of  a  shirt,  may  be  always  usi 
ful  ;  since,  if  they  do  not  want  anything  for  i 
they  can  wear  it  themselves ;  and  in  the  countri( 
referred  to,  it  forms  the  sole  or  chief  article 
dress. 


JJniversalism  in  Smooth  Water. — Col.  Rich ar 
son  was  in  a  boat  along  with  two  Universalists, 
the  river  some  distance  above  the  Falls  of  Niagar 
The  Universalists  began  to  rally  the  Colonel 
his  belief  of  future  punishment,  and  expressed  the 
astonishment  that  a  man  of  his  powers  of  mi 
should  be  so  far  misled  as  to  believe  the  horr 
dogma.  The  Colonel  defended  Lis  opinions,  and  tl 
result  was  a  controversy,  which  was  carried  on 
long  and  earnestly  that,  when  they,  after  some  tim 
looked  around,  they  found  that  they  were  hurryir 
with  great  rapidity  towards  the  Falls  !  The  Unive 
salists  dropped  the  oars,  and  began  to  cry  to  G 
to  have  mercy  on  them,    llichardson  laid  ho 
of  the  oars,  and  exerted  all  his  strength,  and,  I 
God's  mercy,  pulled  ashore.     When  they  hi 
landed,  he  addressed  his  companions  :  "  Geutleme 
it  is  not  long  since  you  were  railing  at  me  for 
ieving  in  future  punishment.  Your  opinion  is,  th 
when  a  man  dies  the  first  thing  of  which  he 
conscious  is  being  in  Leaven  ;  now  I  want  to  knc 
why  you  were  so  terribly  frightened  when  y 
thought  that  in  five  minutes  you'd  be  over  the  la 
info  glory'/"    The  Universalists  were  silent  f 
some  time;  and  at  length  one  of  them,  scratchii 
his  head,  said  :  "  I'll  toll  you  what,  Colonel  Ric 
ardson,  Universalism  docs  very  well  in  smoo 
water,  but  it  will  never  do  to  go  over  the  jails 


Niagara ; 
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Selected  from  S.  FothcrgiU's  Journal. 
Let  it  become  a  constant  watch  to  avoid  that 
^lii  ruinous  practice  of  tattling,  tale  bearing  and  secret 
™1] -eflection.    These  sources  of  division,  are  hateful 
.0  God  and  man.    This  character  sets  itself  as  the 
"-''61  )bject  of  general  contempt ;  its  hand  is  against 
Jtos  jvery  one,  and  every  one's  hand  and  heart  will  be 
' .™  Lgainst  those  who  merit  it.    The  concerns  of  one's 
''"I' )wn  mind  and  family  are  sufficient  to  employ  a 
Stien  )vudeut  mind,  without  interfering  unnecessarily  in 
'^'•""Ihe  business  of  others.    Notwithstanding  this,  sa- 
"  1  ;red  reproof,  where  just,  and  immediately  addressed 
'^'Pi  io  the  party,  is  a  beautiful,  useful  part  of  friend- 
ihip.  1761. 

The  boundaries  of  innocence  once  passed,  it  is 

iifficult  to  say  where  people  will  stop. 
a(iv(    Neither  tradition,  tbrmer  experience,  the  most 
'™i  indubitable  conviction  of  true  religion  seated  in  the 
i  fi  lead,  can  ever  elfectually  complete  the  work  in  us 
"tit  )r  others ;  but  the  renewed  daily  experience  of 

redeeming,  enlarging  virtue,  to  build  us  up  to  His 
'"20  praise  who  hath  gathered  us  in  measure  to  the 
"'iiborning,  and  to  the  advanced  light  of  a  blessed, 

aeavenly  day. 
'"i     He  who  forms  day  and  night,  directs  the  alter- 
Wpation  of  the  seasons,  and  holds  in  his  hand  every 
^Jisikvind  that  can  poisibly  blow  on  the  dwellings  of 

men. 

To  know  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  is  rei  dered 
'"ic  in  essential  blessing  only  in  proportion  to  our  fidel- 
'■fi  ty  in  correspondent  practice ;  the  simplicity  of 
i^bbedience  is  our  best  covering,  and  will  stand  us 
30  in  stead  when  extensive  knowledge,  and  quickness 
'[•Ibf  apprehension  in  unpractised  truths,  will  only 
tin  bierce  the  hand  that  grasps  at  them,  as  the  princi- 
liupal  dependence  and  treasure. 

Stand  fast  in  your  own  lots  ;  abide  in  the  faith 
it'f&nd  patience;  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end: 
"ililifchough  the  times  are  gloomy,  the  outgoings  of  the 
llibiorning  are  of  God,  and  he  can  and  will,  in  his 
-i'bwn  time,  cause  the  wilderness  to  become  a  fruitful 
-■Jifield.  Look  not  too  much  at  the  declension  of 
"^Others,  lest  your  faith  fail;  but  steadfastly  look  to, 
f  liand  follow  on  to  know,  the  Lord  Almighty,  who 
I'l'iremains  for  ever,  and  the  defection  of  multitudes 
eilcan  by  no  means  impair  his  unchangeable  truth 
and  righteousness. 

Many  make  use  of  the  name  of  the  church  for 
i'ffraudulent  purposes  and  lucrative  views,  the  filthy 
"  lucre  of  pre-eminence.  I  know  them  by  this  mark 
— they  aspire  to  be  great,  and  not  by  becoming 
"flittle,  and  the  servants  of  all,  patient  toward  all 
men.  They  say  they  are  zealous,  some  think  them 
lufso,  but  where  the  eye  is  not  single,  no  zeal  can  be 
fifthere  that  is  of  the  right  sort. 

Our  nation  is  intoxicated  with  success.  I  can- 
not rejoice  with  their  joy.  Methinks  there  is  some 
thing  behind  the  veil  to  teach  us  righteousness. 
The  commotions  of  the  present  day  have  not  that 
instructive  effect  on  the  people.  May  the  great 
Id  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  magnify  his  own  name 
<J|and  arm.  I  believe  He  will  do  it,  and  that  the 
day  is  near  at  hand  ;  that  he  will  work  his  won- 
derful work.  Oh,  that  oar  names  may  be  written 
in  his  book,  enrolled  in  his  artny;  so  shall  the 
strength  of  salvation  and  protection  be  our  portion. 
All  other  vision  is  a  dream,  and  all  labour  fruitless 
or  worse,  that  hath  not  some  tendency  to  promote 
this  establishment.  Ob,  therefore,  let  our  fervour 
be  directed  to  tbat  substance  the  wise  of  all  ages 
have  chosen,  and  leave  the  bustles  of  obstructing 
things,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. — 
F.  to  J.  Pemherton.  lloB. 

May  all  the  labourers  in  the  Lord's  service  be 
clothed  with  the  humility,  meekness,  wisdom,  and 
strenffth  of  the  Lamb ;  this  will  be  victorious  at 


utterly  fail.  May  our  minds  cleave  to  the  Pre- 
server of  men,  that  thereby  strength  may  be  re- 
newed simply  to  suffer,  and  simply  to  stand  in  the 
counsel  of  God  ;  then  how,  where  and  what  we  are, 
will  be  perfectly  right. 

It  is  my  fervent  wish  that  all  the  professors  of 
Christianity  may  be  more  anxious  to  live  christian 
lives,  than  either  in  advancing  the  consequence  of 
the  sect,  or  reflecting  on  our  fellow  servants  and 
our  brethren,  the  sons  of  the  same  J'ather. — S.  P. 
1780. 


last,  when  the  zeal,  will  and  wrath  of  man  must 


For  "The  Friend." 

Recent  Geographical  Researches. 

(Concludod  from  page  131.) 

Other  physical  proofs  of  the  desert  character  of 
this  great  central  region  are  aflbrded  by  the  pau- 
city and  scanty  size  of  the  Australian  rivers,  of 
which  the  Murray  alone  seems  fitted  for  continu- 
ous steam  navigation;  and  by  those  dry,  scorching 
and  sandy  winds,  blowing  from  the  interior,  which 
are  so  feelingly  described  by  all  recent  colonists. 
The  suspicion  of  a  central  lake,  though  it  cannot 
be  disproved  upon  our  present  knowledge,  yet  is 
now  entertained  by  few.  Many  vast  tracts  of  fer- 
tile country,  profitable  for  settlement,  will  doubt- 
less yet  be  discovered  between  the  desert  and  the 
sea;  of  which  the  recent  discoveries  of  Mr.  Stuart 
to  the  northwest  of  Lake  Torrens,  furnish  a  for- 
tunate example.  By  taking  its  physical  characters 
in  their  totality,  Australia  seems  destined  to  be- 
come a  Coast  Empire  only;  though  vast  enough, 
as  such,  to  satisfy  all  the  imaginings  of  the  future. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  pride  in  the  relation  of 
England  to  this  southern  world.  Whether  it  re- 
main ours  in  colonial  union,  or  be  peaceably  dis- 
severed by  the  events  of  the  future  {peaceably ,  we 
say,  because  such  a  war  as  that  of  the  American 
revolution  can  never  recur,)  Australia  will  still  be 
English  in  its  language,  literature,  and  political 
life.  We  shall  not  only  have  created  a  nation  out 
of  a  wilderness,  but  shall  have  ennobled  the  peo- 
ple so  created,  by  the  gift  of  institutions,  which  the 
struggles  and  experience  of  centuries  have  happily 
won  for  ourselves. 

Though  the  sovereignty  of  Australia  is  virtually 
conceded  to  England,  and  the  most  profitable  parts 
of  its  territory  already  occupied  by  our  colonies, 
we  are  led  with  Sir  K..  Murchison  to  regret  that 
no  settlement  has  been  made  on  the  northern  coast. 
The  proximity  to  the  equator  is  a  drawback;  and 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  the  margin  of  fertile 
lands  narrower  and  less  productive.  Still  we  can- 
not but  believe  that  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  or  elsewhere  on  this  coast,  there  are 
spots  profitable  for  colonization,  for  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  for  fu- 
ture overland  communication  with  the  nothern  set- 
tlements of  the  eastern  coast.  The  energy,  which 
has  done  so  much  for  us  in  this  region  of  the  globe, 
will  doubtless  in  the  end  accomplish  the  object  to 
which  we  allude. 

Our  record  of  geographical  research,  however 
brief,  cannot  omit  mention  of  the  great  islands 
which  lie  variously  grouped  over  the  vast  space  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Madagascar,  Borneo,  and  New 
Guinea,  the  three  largest,  covering  six  times  the 
surface  of  the  British  Isles,  are  still  scarcely  known 
to  us  but  in  their  coasts.  Wherever  adventure  has 
been  carried  within, — and  in  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago the  Dutch,  led  by  commercial  instincts,  have 
ever  been  the  most  active  and  successful  explorers, 
— these  islands  give  large  promise  of  internal  re- 
sources, mineral  and  vegetable;  while  their  Fauna, 
including  the  races  of  men  which  tenant  them, 
offers  endless  objects  of  curious  speculation  to  the 
naturalist.    Sumatra  and  J ava  are  better  known  to 


us;  the  latter  island,  with  its  long  line  of  living 
volcanos,  forming  part  of  that  vast  volcanic  belt, 
nearly  3000  miles  in  length,  which  traverses  the 
Ind  ian  Archipelago ;  skirting  or  crossing  those 
crystalline  and  sedimentary  formations,  to  which 
the  same  subterranean  forces  have  probably  given 
their  island  elevation,  as  well  as  the  rare  and  pre- 
cious metallic  deposits  seemingly  so  abundant  in 
this  region.  The  vicinity  of  this  great  island  group 
to  Australia  will  doubtless  hasten  that  better  know- 
ledge of  their  geography  and  productions,  which, 
considering  their  extent  and  position,  it  is  fitting 
we  should  have.  There  are  obstacles  from  tropi- 
cal climate  and  savage  population.  But  European 
enterprise  has  overcome  these  elswhere,  and  will  do 
so  here.  A  handsome  volume  recently  published 
in  Amsterdam,  under  the  title,  "  Pastes  Militaires 
des  Indes  Orientales  Neerlandaises,"  by  Captain 
Gorlach,  is  the  most  complete  record  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  of  the  prowess  and  enterprise 
of  the  Dutch  settlers  in  the  East,  which  have  en- 
abled them  to  found  a  colonial  empire  and  a  trade 
in  that  Archipelago  second  only  to  that  of  Britain. 

The  Philippine  Islands  have  been  vaguely  known 
to  us  through  the  feeble  sovereignty  of  Spain. 
Those,  far  more  important,  which  form  the  empire 
of  Japan,  after  sundry  singular  fluctuations  of  Eu- 
ropean intercourse,  ending  in  its  almost  entire  ex- 
clusion, are  now  opening  themselves  to  our  com- 
merce ; — precariously,  however,  and  under  a  cer- 
tain compulsion,  which  we  would  fain  hope  may 
hereafter  take  a  more  settled  and  tranquil  form. 
In  a  recent  article  we  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Oliphant's 
valuable  work,  as  one  provoking  the  desire  for  fur- 
ther and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  those  islands; 
extraordinary  in  their  physical  features,  rich  in  their 
productions,  and  peopled  by  a  race  peculiar  in  their 
language,  and  in  their  political  and  social  institu- 
tions. Many  curious  questions  will  be  solved  by 
our  closer  intimacy  with  Japan.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  they  may  be  solved  by  peaceful  inter- 
course ;  without  those  intermediate  stages  of  strug- 
gle and  bloodshed  which  have  defaced  our  rela- 
tions with  the  neighbouring  empire  of  China. 

There  yet  remains,  to  complete  our  rapid  sur- 
vey, that  great  double  continent  of  the  West,  form- 
ing fully  a  third  part  of  the  total  solid  land  of  the 
globe.  Wholly  hidden  from  our  knowledge  until 
about  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  the  two  con- 
tinents of  America  are  nevertheless  now  more  fa- 
miliar to  us  than  any  parts  of  the  world  which 
come  within  the  scope  of  ancient  geography.  In 
North  America  the  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
whether  independent  or  still  under  British  sove- 
reignty, has  carried  lines  of  travel  across  the  most 
sterile  and  mountainous  tracts  between  the  two 
oceans ;  and  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which,  is- 
suing from  a  wild  region  of  forests  and  lakes,  empty 
themselves  into  the  Artie  Sea.  The  active  spirit 
of  westward  colonization  in  the  United  States, — 
the  need  of  direct  overland  communication  between 
the  Eastern  States  and  those  newly  created  on  the 
Pacific, — the  successive  abstraction  of  Mexican  pro- 
vinces on  the  west  and  South, —  and  even  the  ab- 
surd fanaticism  of  the  Mormon  emigrants — have 
all  tended,  within  the  last  fifteen  years  especially, 
to  open  out  these  vast  countries  to  our  knowledge. 
Ilailways  already  traverse  the  prairies  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Missouri ; 
while  steamboats  make  their  way  up  the  latter 
river,  a  thousand  miles  above  the  confluence  of 
these  two  mighty  streams.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  great  watershed  of  this  continent,  are 
yielding  their  difficult  and  dangerous  passes  to 
the  enterprise  of  traders  or  settlers ; — the  Indian 
tribes  are  disappearing  under  the  pressure  of  this 
new  race ;  and  an  overland  post  now  performs 
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regular  journeys  between  California  and  the  older 
States  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  able  surveyors 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  will  speedily  fill 
up  the  gaps  which  yet  remain  in  the  geography  of 
the  central  and  southern  portion  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican continent.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these 
■works  is  the  narrative  of  the  route  from  Canada  to 
British  Columbia,  published  by  professor  Hind,  of 
Toronto,  who  went  in  charge  of  the  Canadian,  As- 
siuiboia  and  Saskatchewan  Exploring  Expedition. 
The  maps  and  illustrations  of  this  publiciition  are 
of  great  scientific  value,  and  it  deserves  especial 
notice  as  a  contribution  of  the  Canadians  themselves 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  vast  territory  which  is  the 
inheritance  of  their  own  descendants,  and  which 
forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  British- American 
Empire. 

The  British  possessions  on  this  continent,  lying 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  flourishing  provinces 
of  Canada,  cover  an  enormous  extent  of  surface, 
well  nigh  equal  to  the  total  area  of  Europe,  but 
hitherto  solely  or  chiefly  known  to  us  as  the  great 
hunting  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
It  disputes  with  the  kindred  region  of  Siberia  the 
claim  of  being  the  greatest  fur -producing  country 
of  the  globe.  The  conditions  of  climate  and  surface 
are  such  that  three- fourths  of  its  extent  will  proba- 
bly ever  remain  a  breeding  ground  for  the  wild 
animals  of  the  chase.  But  the  eager  spirit  of  en- 
terprise has  of  late  awakened  the  question  whether 
the  southern  borders  of  this  vast  territory  be  not 
open  to  profitable  agricultural  settlement,  especially 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  its  sub- 
ordinate streams.  An  exploring  expedition  sent  out 
by  the  Colonial  Ofiice  about  three  years  ago  under 
Captain  Palliser,  in  relation  to  this  object,  has  al- 
ready obtained  many  valuable  results ;  among  which 
we  may  especially  notice  the  observations  of  Dr.  Hec- 
tor on  the  passes  over  the  Rocky  Mountains;  show- 
ing certain  of  theui  to  be  lower  and  more  facile  of 
transit  than  any  others  yet  known  across  this 
great  mountain  chain.  The  scale  of  operation, 
however,  is  so  vast  in  these  surveys,  that  it  is  need- 
ful to  await  their  further  extension,  before  any 
practical  measure  can  be  founded  upon  them. 
Meanwhile  we  are  rapidly  gaining  knowledge  of 
our  colony  of  British  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  mountains ;  incited  at  the  present  moment 
by  the  golden  harvest  there,  but  justified  for  the 
future  by  the  prospects  of  those  more  tranquil  and 
lasting  harvests,  promised  by  a  fine  climate  and  fer- 
tile soils.  It  is  our  belief  that  Canada  and  this 
new  Colony  of  the  West  will  eventually  be  united 
by  a  belt  of  settlements  between  the  boundary  of 
the  United  States  and  52°  or  53°  N.  L.  i3ut, 
even  with  the  aid  of  railroads  and  continuous  em- 
igration, half  a  century  may  be  required  to  work 
out  this  result. 

The  summary  we  have  thus  given  of  the  actual 
state  of  geographical  knowledge,  will  show  at  once 
the  voids  still  remaining  to  be  filled  up,  and  the 
energy  and  intelligence  engaged  in  fulfilment  of 
this  work.  The  number  and  extent  of  such  void 
places  in  geography  will  probably  surprise  those 
not  accustomed  to  large  views  of  the  world  they 
inhabit.  Another  century,  however, — perhaps  even 
less, — will  make  us  masters  of  all  that  is  really 
worthy  of  attainment.  And  as,  in  thus  discover- 
ing new  lands  fitted  for  human  li:ibitation,  it  is 
clear  that  we  are  in  cfi'cct  providing  for  a  lar- 
ger amount  of  human  life  on  the  globe,  wc  can- 
not but  express  our  earnest  hope  that  a  higher 
and  more  difl'uscd  civilization  may  obviate  or  les- 
sen those  evils  which  are  the  appurtenances  of  an 
overcrowded  world,  and  whieli  put  to  severest 
trial  tiie  political,  social,  and  religious  institutions 
of  mnukind. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGPvAPUICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia, 
(Continued  from  page  133.) 
JOSHUA  BROWN. 

Returning  to  Salem,  they  bad  two  satisfactory 
meetings  there  on  the  22d,  and,  on  the  23d,  went 
to  Marblehead,  to  see  the  Gatchel  family,  relatives 
of  his  first  wife,  and  at  Lynn  he  found  that  Zac- 
cheus  Collins,  his  old  host,  had  departed  this  life 
during  the  time  of  their  absence  to  the  eastward. 
Here  his  companion  left  him,  to  return  to  his  own 
home.  In  company  with  John  Southwick,  Joshua 
rode  to  Boston.  On  the  24th,  he  held  a  meeting 
there  at  the  house  of  Obadiah  Wheeler,  in  which 
he  had  some  service.  Before  leaving  the  house, 
he  requested  the  members  of  the  family  and  many 
Friends,  who  still  tarried,  to  sit  down  and  endea- 
vour to  retire  into  silence.  Joshua  was  then  en- 
gaged to  exhort  them  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  promised  that  when  he 
was  lifted  on  high,  he  would  draw  all  men  unto 
Him.  That  those  who  were  faithful  to  his  draw- 
ings, would  be  separated  from  the  world  and  its 
ways.  After  the  meeting,  in  company  of  Obadiah 
Wheeler,  he  rode  to  Leicester,  where  he  lodged  at 
the  house  of  Deborah  Earle.  At  a  meeting  held 
there  on  the  25th,  he  had  large  and  acceptable 
service.  A  son  of  the  widow  Earle  had  married 
out  from  Friends,  with  a  Presbyterian  woman.  He 
had,  however,  been  again  restored  to  membership, 
and  his  wife  having  been  convinced  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Truth  as  held  by  Friends,  had  also  been 
received  as  a  member  amongst  them.  Her  father 
was  at  this  meetino;  at  Leicester,  and  afterwards 
rode  with  Joshua,  as  he  says,  "  to  a  little  town 
called  Worcester."  As  he  rode  along,  he  spoke 
to  Joshua,  telling  him  he  had  a  daughter  joined 
to  Friends.  Joshua  queried,  "Is  she  any  worse 
child,  or  worse  christian  than  she  was?"  He  said, 
"  he  thought  not."  Joshua  said,  "  that  is  well,  so 
far."  The  fiither  then  said,  he  had  a  mind  to  con- 
verse, not  for  contention,  but  for  information. 
Joshua  said,  he  was  willing,  as  far  as  he  could, 
to  satisfy  him.  He  then  said,  "You  profess  not 
to  study  your  sermons."  To  this,  Joshua  assented. 
"  You  mentioned  many  texts  of  Scripture,  and  I 
believe  they  were  rightly  quoted.  I  wonder  how 
you  remember  them."  Joshua,  in  reply,  said,  "  I 
spake  as  they  were  opened  to  me."  He  then  said, 
"  You  always  preach  when  you  are  at  home,  don't 
you  Joshua,  on  this,  said,  "  There  are  several 
Friends  belonc'ino;  to  the  meeting  I  do,  who  some- 
times  speak  [in  the  ministry],  and  yet  we  have 
many  silent  meetings."  He  said,  "I  cannot  re- 
concile that."  Joshua  said,  "  If  thou  wilt  consider 
the  nature  of  gospel  worship,  and  that  it  is  to  be 
performed  in  spirit,  and  in  truth,  thou  need  not 
wonder."  He  then  said,  "You  always  preach 
when  you  are  abroad,  and  appoint  meetings,  don't 
you  V  Joshua  replied,  "  1  do  not."  "  Do  you  not 
think  that  you  impose  upon  the  people  ?"  Joshua 
said,  "I  think  not,  when  we  appoint  meetings,  we 
do  not  promise  to  preach ;  but  if  we  feel  our  minds 
engaged  to  speak,  we  do  it  as  we  find  ability. 
Your  preachers  preach  for  monc}',  and  arc  obliged 
to  speak,  but  we  do  not."  He  acknowledged  that 
it  was  too  true.  Much  more  conversatiou  ensued, 
and  when  they  reached  his  dwelling,  he  kindly 
pressed  Joshua  to  alight  and  refresh  himself.  This 
Joshua  was  free  to  do.  He  I'ouud  this  Presbyte- 
rian, convinced  of  the  imposition  of  the  clergy,  but 
knew  not  how  to  get  from  under  them.  On  part- 
ing, he  pressed  Joshua,  if  lie  ever  came  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  to  call  and  visit  him.  Riding 
to  Uxbridge,  Joshua  had  a  meeting  there  the  next 


day,  in  which  he  had  to  mention  and  comment  on 
the  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  said  H"' 
that  some  who  had  been  followers  of  Christ,  left  ili' 
him,  being  ofi'ended  at  the  closeness  and  simplicity 
of  his  doctrine.  In  the  afternoon,  he  had  a  meet- 
ing at  Mendon,  in  which  he  had  to  mention  the 
several  sorts  of  ground,  in  which  the  good  seed  of  ttei 
the  kingdom  was  sown,  and  that  it  was  not  in 
tended  that  any  of  the  seed  should  be  lost,  or  sown  jnttl 
in  vain.  In  this  meeting,  his  mind  was  exercised 
in  the  belief,  that  there  were  those  present,  who 
had  often  been  watered,  who  yet  brought  forth  itss 
briars  and  thorns,  whose  end  was  night  to  cursing. 
On  the  27th,  be  had  a  meeting  at  Winesocket,  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  harmony,  which  is  found  in  laj; 
the  true  church,  using  the  similitude  of  the  out- 
ward body  and  its  members.  He  showed  them, 
that  it  was  for  want  of  keeping  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Lord  Almighty,  who  first  formed  man, 
that  there  was  so  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  the 
world,  on  religious  matters.  He  laboured  fer- 
vently to  persuade  all  of  that  large  assembly  to  sa 
come  under  the  government  of  Christ,  which  could 
bring  all  into  harmony  of  faith. 

He  had  another  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  at 
Smithfield,  and  the  next  day,  the  28th,  rode  to 
Providence,  and  had  a  meeting  there.  He  dined 
with  Moses  Brown  and,  after  dinner,  had  a  reli-  [k 
gious  opportunity  with  him,  and  his  family,  who 
were  then  ail  gay.  He  laboured  with  them  in  a 
close  manner,  much  desiring  that  they  might  all 
be  christians,  indeed ;  that  afternoon  he  had  a 
meeting  at  Neshanticot,  and  the  next  day  one  at 
Greenwich.  In  this  meeting,  he  had  to  treat  on 
the  two  dispensations,  and  was  led  to  show  them 
that  the  gospel  dispensation  would  fall  short  of  that 
of  the  law,  if  immediate  revelation  was  not  con- 
tinued to  us.  That  was  the  foundation  upon  which 
Christ  declared  his  church  should  be  built.  In  the 
afternoon,  he  had  a  meeting  at  Warwick,  wherein 
he  laboured  to  incite  the  people  to  follow  the  lead- 
ings of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  close  in  with  the 
visitations  of  his  love,  whilst  he  was  working  in  f"' 
them  to  deliver  them  from  sin.  He  showed  them 
by  the  example  of  Israel  of  old,  how  God  cared 
for  and  preserved  his  people  whilst  they  were  obe- 
dient unto  him,  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt,  the 
land  of  bondage,  and  dividing  the  Red  Sea  before 
them.  Joshua  pressed  on  them  the  necessity  of 
regeneration,  without  which  no  man  can  be  a  fol- 
lower of  Christ,  or  witness  a  passing  from  under 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  corruption.  Re*'urning  to 
Providence,  that  night  he  lodged  with  Moses  Brown, 
and  on  the  30th,  rising  early,  he  rode  to  Taunton, 
and  had  a  meeting  there,  at  which  the  priest  of  the 
place  attended.  Joshua  had  close  service,  and 
then  rode  to  Freetown,  to  a  meeting  appointed 
there  for  that  afternoon.  The  lukewarmness  of 
some  who  were  in  attendance,  caused  it  to  be 
an  afllicting  opportunity  to  this  lover  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  longed  to  see  the  professors  of 
the  Truth,  true-hearted,  cross-bearing  disciples, 
zealous  and  faithful  in  all  things  appertaining  to 
life  and  salvation.  After  meeting,  Joshua  went  to 
Thomas  Earle's  to  lodge,  having  ridden  forty 
miles,  and  attended  two  meetings  that  day.  The 
next  day  he  was  at  meeting  at  Swanzey,  in  the 
morning,  and  Tiverton,  in  the  afternoon,  after 
which  he  crossed  to  Rhode  Island,  and  lodged  with 
Isaac  Lawton,  an  eminent  minister  of  Christ. 

On  the  1st  of  the  Eighth  month,  he  had  a  meet- 
ing at  Portsmouth,  and  notice  for  one  to  be  held 
at  Newport  that  afternoon,  having  failed  to  reach 
that  place,  he  passed  over  the  two  ferries  through 
the  island  of  Canonicot,  to  the  mainland,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  reach  Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting, 
in  New  York.    He  soon  found  this  was  impracti- 
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01  ible,  and  finding  he  had  passed  on  too  fast,  be  re- 
i  irned  to  Newport,  to  their  week-day  meeting, 
Itii  hich  with  difficulty  was  accomplished,  it  being  a 
%  3ry  rainy  morning.    The  meeting  at  Newport,  no 
d  ae  expecting  a  stranger  there,  was  small ;  but  one 
Ae  eld  in  Canonicot  that  afternoon,  was  pretty  largely 
ol  ttended.   Friends  came  from  Newport,  and  many 
ia-  f  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  also  came  in.   In  this 
in  leeting,  Joshua  was  led  to  treat  of  the  way  pro- 
seJ  issors  departed  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
36  saints,  and  how  they  must  be  led  if  they  wit- 
essed  a  recovery.    He  earnestly  exhorted  the 
eople  to  mind  the  day  of  the  visitation  of  grace 
n  )  their  souls,  least  withstanding  the  ofi'ers  of  that 
ay,  they  should  not  be  gathered.    Passing  over 
*  )  the  mainland,  on  the  3d  he  had  a  meeting  at 
outh  Kingston,  wherein  he  was  led  to  set  forth 
rn-fce  formality  of  many  of  the  professors  of  the 
hristian  name,  and  to  show  those  gathered  the  ne- 
tce  gssity  of  witnessing  their  religion  to  be  a  heart- 
ork,  that  they  might  know  a  being  taught  of  the 
iord,  and  not  to  receive  their  faith  by  the  precepts 
f  men  only,  and  in  order  to  this,  he  pressed  on 
hem  the  necessity  of  minding  the  day  of  their 
iaitation.    He  dined  at  Thomas  Hazard's,  where 
e  had  lodged  the  previous  night,  and  then  at- 
bnded  a  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  at  Richmond, 
^he  meeting  was  not  satisfactory,  for  he  found 
lio  hrngs  low  as  to  a  lively  feeling  of  religion. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Will  not  the  Editor  of  The  Friend  allow  this  to  be  in- 
rted? 

[We  do  not  much  like  such  "dreams"  of  heaven,  but 
3  the  moral  is  good,  we  give  it  place.] 

Selected. 

NOT  IX  VAIN! 
I  have  laboured  in  vain,"  a  teacher  said, 
til  Lnd  her  brow  was  marked  by  care — 

I  have  laboured  in  vain,"  and  she  bowed  her  head, 
nd  bitter  and  sad  were  the  tears  she  shed 
I  that  moment  of  dark  despair. 
I  am  weary  and  worn,  and  my  hands  are  weak, 
ind  my  courage  is  well-nigh  gone, 
or  none  give  heed  to  the  words  I  speak, 
^.nd  in  vain  for  a  promise  of  fruit  I  seek, 
'here  the  seed  of  the  Word  is  sown." 
nd  again  with  a  sorrowful  heart  she  wept, 
I'or  her  spirit  with  grief  was  stirred, 
fill  the  night  grew  dark,  and  at  last  she  slept, 
Vnd  a  silent  calm  o'er  her  spirit  crept, 
IVs  a  whisper  of  "peace"  was  beard. 
5ind  she  thought  in  her  dreams,  that  the  soul  took  flight 
To  a  blessed  and  bright  abode — 
She  saw  a  throne  of  such  dazzling  light 
i^nd  harps  were  ringing,  and  robes  were  white — 
Made  white  in  a  Saviour's  blood. 


And  she  saw  such  a  countless  throng  around, 

\s  she  never  had  seen  before — 

Their  brows  with  jewels  of  light  were  crowned, 

\nd  sorrow  and  sighing  no  place  had  found. 

For  the  troubles  of  Time  were  o'er! — 

Then  a  white-robed  maiden  came  forth  and  said, 

'Joy!  joy!  for  thy  trials  are  past! — 

[  am  one  that  thy  gentle  words  have  led, 

In  the  narrow  pathway  of  life  to  tread, — 

I  welcome  thee  home  at  last!" 

.nd  the  teacher  gazed  on  the  maiden's  face, 

he  had  seen  that  face  on  earth. 
When  with  anxious  heart,  in  her  wonted  place, 
She  had  told  her  charge  of  a  Saviour's  grace, 
And  their  need  of  a  second  birth. 
Then  the  teacher  smiled,  and  an  angel  said. 

Go  forth  to  thy  work  again  ; 
It  is  not  in  vain  that  the  seed  is  shed, 
If  only  one  soul  to  the  cross  is  led. 
Thy  labour  is  not  in  vain." 

And  at  last  she  woke,  and  her  knee  she  bent 
In  grateful,  childlike  prayer, — 
And  she  prayed  till  an  answer  of  peace  was  sent, 
And  Faith  and  Hope  as  a  rainbow  blent 
O'er  the  clouds  of  her  earthly  care. 
And  she  rose  in  joy,  and  her  eye  was  bright, 
Her  sorrow  and  grief  had  fled, — 
And  her  soul  was  calm,  and  her  heart  was  light, 


For  her  hands  were  strong  in  her  Saviour's  might. 
As  forth  to  her  work  she  sped. 

Then  rise,  fellow-teacher,  to  labour  go  I 
Wide  scatter  the  precious  grain — 
Though  the  fruit  may  never  be  seen  below, 
Be  sure  that  the  seed  of  the  Word  shall  grow — 
Toil  on,  in  faith,  and  thou  soon  shalt  know, 
"  Thy  labour  is  not  in  vain !" 


For  "  The  Friend." 

LIGHT  OUT  OF  DARKNESS. 
"  And  they  feared,  as  they  entered  into  the  cloud. 
And  there  came  a  voice  cut  of  the  cloud,  saying.  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  him."  (Luke  ix.  34,  35.) 

True-hearted  christian  holding  thy  way, 
Onward  and  upward  toward  life's  bright  day, 

Clouds  there  are  many  before  thee, — 
Whose  dark'ning  shadows  of  fear  and  ill, 
And  damp-mist  sorrows  the  heart  to  chill. 

Are  dimming  thy  passage  to  glory. 

Lowly  in  humble  abasement  bowed. 
Thou  canst  but  fear  to  enter  the  cloud, 

Unseen  is  its  radiant  lining  ; 
Of  hope  and  comfort  it  seems  the  tomb. 
Though  still  on  the  back  of  the  coming  gloom. 

The  sunbeams  of  love  are  shining. 

To  thee,  on  the  face  of  the  cloud  appear, 
An  awful  warning  to  waken  fear, 

Lest  its  gloom  be  in  anger  given  ; 
Yet  passing  away  to  thy  spirit  sight 
'Twill  glow  in  the  richest  and  purest  light 

Of  mercy  and  grace  from  heaven ! 

From  the  very  cloud  thou  mayst  hear  a  voice, 
Bidding  thee  ever  believe  and  rejoice 

In  Jesus,  the  Rock  of  salvation  ; 
'Tis  the  voice  the  three  in  the  mountain  heard 
In  the  hour  of  fear,  when  their  blessed  Lord 

Wore  the  light  of  transfiguration.  N. 


"  On  the  ladder  of  God,  that  upward  leads 
The  steps  of  progress,  are  human  needs. 
For  His  judgments  still  are  a  mighty  deep. 
And  the  eyes  of  His  providence  never  sleep: 
When  the  night  is  darkest,  he  gives  the  morn  ; 
When  the  famine  is  sorest,  the  wine  and  corn  !" 

I"  The  Freacher."    I.  G.  W. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  American  Agricnltnrist. 
The  editor  of  this  popular  and  valuable  journal 
makes  some  judicious  and  appropriate  remarks  on 
the  commencement  of  the  twentieth  volume  of  the 
periodical.  After  calling  up  some  of  the  remini- 
scences suggested  by  a  review  of  the  past  nineteen 
years,  he  adds  :  "  Let  us  work  while  the  day  lasts. 
Of  those  whose  names  stand  on  the  first  books  of 
this  office,  how  few  remain  on  this  stage  of  action. 
The  word  '  deceased'  has  been  written  against 
many  a  name  during  these  nineteen  years,  and 
doubtless  is  written  for  many  others  by  the  record- 
ing Angel.  We  are  all  hastening  onward  through 
this  life's  pilgrimage.  Our  plowing  and  sowing, 
our  harvesting  and  consuming,  and  marketing  the 
products  of  our  fields  will  speedily  be  over.  The 
year  we  now  enter  upon,  will,  to  many  of  our 
members,  be  the  last.  Let  us  put  our  houses  in 
order,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  year ;  let 
us  sow  any  good  seed  yet  to  be  sown  for  the  harvest 
of  the  next  life,  and  root  out  any  foul  weeds  that 
have  been  hitherto  permitted  to  grow.  If  this  be 
done,  with  that  Omnipotent  aid  vouchsafed  to  all 
who  will  seek  for  it,  it  matters  little  whether  pros- 
perity, or  storm.s,  or  drouths,  visit  our  outward 
fields.  If  the  soil  of  the  heart  be  in  order — the 
fallow  ground  all  broken  up  and  planted  with  good 
seed,  and  watered  with  the  dews  of  grace — the  new 
cycle  we  enter  upon,  will  be  what  we  heartily  wish 
to  all  our  readers — A  Happy  New  Year." 


When  a  scar  cannot 
kind  office  is  to  hide  it. 


be  taken  away,  the  next 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Worldly  Compliance. 
It  was  a  noteworthy  feature  in  the  teachings  of 
the  Saviour  of  men,  when  he  forewarned  his  dis- 
ciples, that  the  religion  which  he  introduced,  should 
not  be  popular.  For  the  worldly,  the  ambitious, 
the  self-pleasing  and  the  voluptuous,  it  had  few 
attractions.  Instead  of  alluring  followers  by  pro- 
mises of  being  flattered  and  caressed,  or  holding 
out  to  their  view  the  friendships  and  honours, 
the  riches  and  pleasures  of  this  world.  He  plainly 
told  them  that  they  should  be  hated  of  all  men  for 
his  sake,  and  that  in  making  choice  of  Him  and 
his  religion,  they  must  be  prepared  to  endure  the 
loss  of  everything  else,  to  be  despised  and  perse- 
cuted, and  -accounted  as  fools.  "  If  ye  were  of 
the  world,"  says  He,  "  the  world  would  love  its 
own ;  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I 
have  chosen  you  out  of  tlie  world,  therefore  the 
world  hateth  you."' 

Here  the  cause  of  the  hatred  is  plainly  stated  to 
be  separation  from  the  world;  not  being  of  its 
spirit,  nor  following  its  fashions  and  customs,  which 
is  ever  the  case  with  the  sincere  disciples  of  Him 
who  declared,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 
The  apostles  understood  it  so,  and  such  force  had 
their  Master's  teaching  on  their  minds,  that  they 
wrote  in  very  strong  terms  to  the  believers,  respect- 
ing the  subject. 

Grentle  and  meek  as  was  the  disciple  who  leaned 
on  Jesus'  breast,  yet  such  was  his  zeal  against  the 
spirit  of  worldly  compliance,  that  he  says  :  "  Love 
not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is  in  the 
world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father."  Again, 
"  We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  that  the  whole 
world  lieth  in  wickedness."  Another  apostle  says 
of  those  who  are  lost,  that  the  god  of  this  world 
hath  blinded  their  eyes,  lest  the  light  of  the  glori- 
ous gospel  of  Grod  should  shine  unto  them.  The 
Apostle  James  makes  a  great  part  of  pure  and 
undetiled  religion  to  consist  in  keeping  ourselves 
unspotted  from  the  world  ;  and  another  enjoins, 
'•  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world." 

The  antagonism  between  the  world  and  the 
christian,  as  thus  set  forth  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  is  so  broad  and  entire,  that  the  dullest 
comprehension  cannot  fail  to  perceive  it ;  yet  there 
is  a  studied  and  systematic  effort,  even  under  the 
guise  of  religion,  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  which 
divides  them,  to  reconcile  their  opposite  and  hostile 
views  and  practices,  to  smooth  down  or  fritter  away 
palpable  differences;  and,  regardless  of  the  express 
declaration  of  our  Lord  himself,  to  inculcate  the 
idea  that  it  is  possible  to  serve  two  masters — God 
and  mammon. 

Many  listen  to  these  flesh-pleasing  suggestions ; 
and  not  liking  to  give  up  religion  altogether,  and 
yet,  averse  to  the  cross  aud  self-denial,  and  desir- 
ous of  shunniog  them,  they  readily  drink  in  the 
plausible  and  accommodating  theories  which  pro- 
pose to  help  them  to  heaven  without  renouncing  the 
world,  and  thus  to  make  them  heirs  of  two  king- 
doms as  widely  different  as  light  and  darkness,  and 
Christ  and  Belial.  Of  the  teachers  of  such  errors, 
the  apostle  says,  "  They  are  of  the  world ;  there- 
fore, they  speak  of,  or  in  favour  of,  the  world,  and 
the  world  hearcth  them." 

The  teachers  and  the  hearers  are  of  the  same 
spirit,  and  to  both  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  is  very 
distasteful,  when  he  says,  "  Whosoever  doth  not 
hear  his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my 
disciple."  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself  and  taJce  up  Ids  cross  daily,  and 
follow  me.    For  whosoever  will  save  his  life,  shall 
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lose  it :  but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake, 
the  same  shall  save  it.  For  what  is  a  man  advan- 
taged, if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  him- 
self, or  be  cast  away." 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  observe  what  in- 
genuity is  evinced  in  endeavouring  to  appropriate 
these  unmodish  but  honest  tests,  and  yet  to  indulge 
in  the  customs  and  fashions,  the  grandeur  and  show, 
the  vain  conversation,  empty  compliments  and  hol- 
low friendships  of  the  world,  as  though  the  march 
of  refinement  and  the  social  improvements  of  our 
day,  had  rendered  the  sayings  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  obsolete,  and  changed  their  plain  meaning. 

In  our  own  religious  ISociety  the  tendency  is 
obvious ;  and  not  a  few,  perhaps,  argue  the  more 
strenuously  in  favour  of  the  modern  compliances, 
because  they  are  inwardly  sensible  their  cause  is  a 
■weak  one,  and  feel  that  they  have  need  of  all  the 
courage  and  countenance  which  bold  assertion  and 
sophistical  reasoning  can  give  them,  to  allay  the 
uneasiness  which  secret  compunctions  of  conscience 
often  create.  They  would  gladly  be  convinced  by 
their  own  arguments,  that  the  disregard  of  plain- 
ness of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,  and  indul- 
gence in  costly  and  showy  furniture  and  living,  &c., 
are  not  incompatible  with  being  good  Friends  ;  but 
after  they  have  exhausted  all  their  resources,  there 
is  still  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart  a  consci- 
ousness which  no  argument  can  wholly  efface,  that 
it  is  not  so.  We  would  affectionately  counsel  such 
not  to  reason  against  the  convictions  with  which 
they  are  favoured,  however  weak  and  faint  they 
may  be,  lest  the  visitations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
be  gradually  withdrawn,  and  they  left  to  the  guid- 
ance of  their  fallen  reason,  which,  in  religious  mat- 
ters, "leads  to  bewilder  and  dazzles  to  blind  ;"  and 
thus  they  realize  the  saying  of  the  dear  Saviour, 
"  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great 
is  that  darkness." 

Friends  did  not  take  up  their  testimony  against 
gaiety  and  grandeur,  and  other  worldly  com- 
pliances, from  any  affectation  of  singularity,  or 
desire  to  mark  themselves  by  a  peculiar  badge, 
but  from  a  firm  persuasion,  wrought  in  the  mind 
by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  it  was 
the  Divine  will,  they  should  thus  evince  their  non- 
comformity  with  the  world  and  its  ways.  Many 
who  had  a  birthright  in  the  Society,  and  many 
others  who  have  been  convinced  of  its  princi- 
ples, and  been  brought  into  it,  have  found,  as 
they  kept  under  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
that  their  only  way  to  peace,  though  greatly  in  the 
cross,  was  by  being  obedient  in  these  things;  and 
•  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  suppose  that  the  Lord 
would  call  for  obedience  in  matters  which  were  of 
no  importance.  Those  who  have  known  this  work 
of  grace  in  themselves,  will  readily  admit  that  no- 
thing so  cfiuctuuUy  humbled  the  pride  of  the  heart, 
and  subdued  the  stout  and  stubborn  will  in  them, 
as  the  humiliating  process  by  which  they  were 
brought  to  submit  in  these  little  and  despised  things, 
as  they  are  considered  by  many;  yet  painful  :is  it 
was,  they  found  it  a  blessed  work  to  theni,  and  the 
day  of  obedience  one  of  sweet  peace  and  consola- 
tion. It  is  often  by  weak  things  and  foolish,  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  that  the  Lord  chooses  to  lay  low  the 
lofty,  and  humble  tbe  proud  ;  and  nothing  which 
he  pleases  to  use  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  the 
work  of  salvation,  can  be  esteemed,  with  impunity, 
of  liglit  obligation  or  importance.  The  Scriptures 
moreover  show,  that  prophets  and  apostles  were 
commissioned  by  the  Most  High,  to  give  commands 
to  the  believers  on  the  subject  of  dress,  and  our 
Saviour  himself  did  it  in  respect  to  language  also; 
and  will  any  one  presume  to  say,  that  sulgccts  thus 
noticed  by  the  Almighty,  are  of  trifling  moment  ? 

But  some  say,  that  we  can  adopt  another  dress 


than  that  of  Friends,  and  yet  equally  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  christian  simplicity.  We  would 
say  to  such,  If  it  is  your  wish  to  observe  the  plain- 
ness which  the  gospel  enjoins,  why  do  you  want 
any  change?  We  never  hear  the  objection  made, 
that  Friends'  dress  is  not  'plain  enough  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  is  too  plain ^  too  unmodish 
and  singular,  x'enderino;  it  a  cross  to  be  seen  in  it. 
The  desire  to  put  it  off  arises  then,  not  from  a  de- 
sire to  be  simple,  but  obviously  to  be  more  like 
other  people,  more  like  the  world,  and  thus  to  get 
rid  of  the  plainness  which  marks  the  wearer  as  a 
Quaker,  and  of  the  yoke  and  cross  which  attach 
thereto. 

Beside,  if  you  adopt  another  dress  now,  even 
though  it  be  according  to  the  prevailing  mode,  so 
changeable  are  the  fashions,  that  in  a  little  while, 
it  too  would  become  singular  and  conspicuous, 
calling  for  another  alteration  on  the  same  ground 
as  the  first ;  and  surely  it  is  far  more  dignified 
and  consistent  with  the  stability  of  the  chris- 
tian character,  to  make  no  change'  at  all,  but  keep 
to  the  plain  and  convenient  dress  which  true 
Friends  have  long  worn. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  putting  on  and  steadily 
wearing  a  plain  dress,  has  ever  proved  a  disadvan- 
tage to  any  one  in  the  spiritual  warfare.  On  the 
contrary,  many  have  found  it  a  preservation  from 
evils,  to  which  they  were  strongly  tempted  by  al- 
luring but  delusive  prospects  of  pleasure  ;  and  in 
withholding  them  from  which,  the  inconsistency  of 
indulgence,  with  the  plain  apparel  they  wore,  acted 
no  inconsiderable  part;  and  though  irksome  at  the 
time,  they  afterward  had  cause  to  bless  and  praise 
the  hand  which  imposed  this  salutary  restraint. 
There  are  those  who  threw  ofi"  the  plain  dress  of 
their  early  education,  and  found  it  like  the  open- 
ing of  "  the  wide  gate,"  and  smoothing  the  descent 
into. "  the  broad  way,"  leading  them  into  the  false 
and  corrupt  pleasures  of  the  world  ;  and  when 
awakened  at  times  to  a  sense  of  their  prodigal  state, 
they  have  lamented  their  wanderings  from  their 
father's  house,  but  found  it  hard  work  to  return. 

Can  the  advocates  of  change  point  us  to  a  single 
instance,  where  a  dying  Quaker,  young  or  old,  ever 
regretted  keeping  to  his  simple,  self-denying  appa- 
rel, and  language  and  living  ?  We  believe  not. 
But  we  have  instances  of  such,  even  among  the 
joung,  where  their  obedience  in  these  respects,  af- 
forded them  comfort,  and  they  have  warned  others 
against  going  out  into  the  fashions  and  ways  of  the 
world. 

In  the  solemn  hour  of  sickness  and  death,  when 
the  gilded  fascinations  of  the  world  fade  away,  and 
all  the  flimsy  sophistries  with  which  men  seek  to  lull 
their  consciences  and  soothe  their  uneasy  convic 
tions,  are  dispelled ;  we  have  many  cases  recorded,  in 
which  the  Witness  for  God  in  the  soul  has  arisen 
in  judgment,  and  brought  individuals  under  great 
condemnation  for  departing  from  the  plainness  and 
simplicity  of  their  education,  and  some  have  found 
no  rest  or  peace  until  they  altered  or  destroyed  tbe 
fashionable  attire  and  ornaments  with  which  they 
liad  decked  themselves,  when  in  health;  declaring 
that  it  was  nothing  but  pride  and  a  desire  to  shun 
the  cross,  and  to  look  like  the  world,  that  induced 
tliem  to  depart  from  the  plainness  in  which  they 
had  been  brought  up  in  earlier  life. 

Are  wc  to  reject  and  set  at  nought  all  these  tes- 
timonies, and  arrogantly  conclude  thiit  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  was  wrong  in  thus  dealing 
with  his  creatures ;  that  we  know  better  than  He 
docs,  and  that  mankind  are  too  highly  cultivated 
and  refined  now,  to  render  attention  to  such  trifles 
necessary  ?  If  our  actions  and  arguments  practi- 
cally say  so,  will  not  our  spiritual  vision  become 
dimmed,  and  may  wc  not  be  in  danger  of  balk- 


ing the  visited  children  of  our  heavenly  Father 
and  bringing  ourselves  within  the  import  of  the  say 
ing,  "  Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  one 
that  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  ; 
millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  h' 
were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea." 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  serious  notice,  that  al 
the  modern  innovations  in  our  Society,  respectiuj 
plain  dress,  language,  living,  demeanour  and  othe 
matters,  are  in  the  direction  of  nearer  conformit 
to  the  world  and  its  ways,  and  not  to  lead  from  il 
Is  there  no  significance  in  this  fact  ?  Whateve 
the  motives  of  the  proposers  of  them  may  be 
when  we  see  that  they  all  tend  in  this  direction 
and  then  read  the  solemn  declarations  of  our  Lor( 
and  his  apostles,  regarding  conformity  to  the  world 
should  not  this  fact  induce  us  to  pause  and  tak 
warning,  lest,  having  thrown  down  what  was  de 
signed  to  be  a  hedge  about  us  against  the  inroad 
of  evil,  and  given  the  rein  to  our  inclinations  ii 
these  things,  we  find,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  wi 
have  prepared  the  way  for  the  destroyer  to  ente 
and  spoil  the  flock.  And  as  regards  our  individua 
condition,  we  may  be  tossed  as  on  an  unstable  sea 
where  we  have  wilfully  launched  out,  after  havinj 
dismissed  the  heavenly  Pilot,  may  be  driven  hithe 
and  thither,  we  know  not  where,  drifting  neare 
and  nearer  to  the  fatal  shoals  of  a  mongrel  profes 
sion  of  religion,  a  little  christian  and  a  good  dea 
worldly,  and  at  last  be  stranded  and  make  fearfu 
shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  place  undue  importanci 
upon  any  outward  observances  or  conformity.  W 
know  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  these,  but  ii 
doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart,  under  th 
sanctifying  power  of  that  living  faith  in  our  Lore 
Jesus  Christ,  "which  is  of  the  operation  of  God,' 
and  which  nothing  else  can  give  to  the  soul.  Bu 
we  also  know  that  it  is  the  Divine  will,  that  ou: 
religious  Society  should  be  separated  from  the  spiri 
and  customs  of  the  vain  world  in  the  particulars  o 
which  we  have  been  treating,  and  it  is  not  for  us  t( 
choose  out  such  requirements  as  we  please,  or  t( 
say  this  is  a  small  and  unimportant  matter,  and  . 
need  not  conform  to  it.  We  must  take  his  com 
mandments  as  a  wholc^  or  we  shall  practically  re 
ject  his  government.  We  may  try  to  excuse  ouii 
deficiency  by  charging  others  with  tithing  the  mint 
and  rue,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and  neglectinj 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law ;  but  if  we  refuse 
obedience  in  rendering  the  tithe  in  what,  from  iti: 
seeming  littleness,  is  the  nearest  and  closest  test  o( 
the  entireness  of  our  love  and  allegiance,  we  ma\ 
soon  come  to  disregard  justice,  mercy  and  truth — 
for  he  that  is  unfaithful  in  the  least,  is  unfaithfu. 
also  in  much,  and  if  we  wilfully  reject  one  poin 
of  the  Divine  law,  we  may  incur  the  guilt  of  the 
whole. 

When  will  talkers  refrain  from  evil-speaking  '  ^ 
When  listeners  refrain  from  evil-hearing. 


Those  who  are  tutored  in  the  school  of  suffering 
learn  to  pity  those  in  affliction. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  5,  1861. 


Our  readers  may  remember,  that  in  a  notice  o; 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  the  Tenth  month  last 
mention  is  made  of  a  paper  received  by  that  meet- 
ing, signed  by  upwards  of  forty  Friends  who  had; 
st'paratcd  from  one  or  more  meetings  in  Iowa 
This  paper,  we  understand,  expressed  "  with  feel- 
ings of  deep  humility,"  the  conviction  those  Fricndf 
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liiietkad  arrived  at,  after  esperiencing  tbe  evils  attend 
sjj  Qg  upon  the  course  they  had  pursued,  that  such 
ioae  eparations  have  ^  scattericg  tendency,  and  lead 
liatioa  disregard  for  tbe  wholesome  rules  of  disci- 
lathiline;  and  their  desire  to  become  again  united  to 
some  properly  organized  body  of  Friends." 
From  communications  recently  received  from 
'riends  in  other  bodies,  similarly  situated  as  those 
D  Iowa,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  a  similar  convic- 
ion  is  arrived  at  by  the  writers,  and  the  acknow- 
edgment  that  they  find  separation  is  no  cure 
I'or  the  sad  lapses  at  present  existing  in  our  reli- 
jious  Society.    As  we  believe  there  are  many 
lonest-hearted  Friends,  who,  from  the  treatment  they 
eceived  from  the  hands  of  their  brethren  in  religious 
rofession,  the  supposed  hopelessness  of  relief  and 
more  faithful  support  of  the  doctrines  and  disci- 
ine  of  the  Society,  by  the  meetings  to  which  they 
onged,  were,  in  the  hour  of  sufiering  and  weak- 
;  j|  less,  induced  to  separate  from  those  meetings, 
5p  ^hereby  both  were  losers,  we  should  rejoice  if  they 
nd  the  meetings,  would  review  the  course  they 
Jupave  respectively  taken,  and  "  under  the  softening 
nfluence  of  the  love  of  God,"  remove  every  thing 
fVhich  prevents  them  from  harmoniously  labouring 
s  one  body,  for  the  promotion  of  tbe  blessed  cause 
[jtf  truth  and  righteousness. 


(Continued  from  page  130.) 

Our  editorial  of  last  week  closed  with  tbe  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  Remonstrance,  presented 
o  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  by  the  Friends 
Jyj  mprisoned,  and  threatened  with  exile, 
at  ill.  ^^^'^^'^  t^ey  were  waiting  to  hear  the  decision  of 
^jjj^he  Council,  they  were  visited  by  one  of  the  mag- 
strates  of  the  city,  and  the  following  dialogue  took 
(lace : — 

Magistrate— I  am  come  as  a  magistrate  of  the 
'^!ity,  to  know  what  you  are  confined  here  for. 
;  ■    Friends — We  are  waiting  to  know  that  ourselves. 
S^Te  were  sent  here  and  detained  by  a  military 
brce,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  civil  authority  ; 
knd  our  cause  is  the  cause  of  every  freeman  in 
I  Pennsylvania. 

Magistrate — Who  then  does  confine  you? 
Friends — AVe  know  not,  nor  on  what  ground  we 
re  confined  ;  but  we  are  told  it  is  in  pursuance  of 
.  H  recommendation  of  Congress,  and  a  resolve  of 
™  he  Council. 

^    Magistrate — Have  you  had  a  hearing  ? 
.     Friends — No. 

'  ^'    Magistrate — It  is  then  my  business  to  see  and 
fnquire  into  it. 

'    The  magistrate  then  left  them,  and  returned  in 
ibout  an  hour  to  inform  them  that  he  had  endea- 
\^  roured  to  obtain  an  interview  with  "  some  of  the 
f  jreat  men,"  but  could  find  none  of  them  but  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council,  who  told  him  that 
the  prisoners  were  to  be  sent  to  Virginia  ivithout  a 
.^ihearini^.    He  expressed  himself  shocked  at  this 
'  anheard-of  proceeding,  and  said  he  would  confer 
with  his  brethren  of  the  bench,  and  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  avert  a  blow  so  fatal  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Pennsylvania.    Finding  that  arrangements 
were  making  to  hurry  them  away,  before  any  ef- 
*  factual  steps  could  be  taken  to  bring  tbem  to  trial, 
or  to  secure  them  at  least  a  knowledge  of  the 
charge  or  charges  preferred  against  them,  and  a 
hearing  in  which  they  could  defend  themselves, 
_  and  that  wagons  and  a  guard  were  ordered  to  be 
.ready  to  start  with  them  on  the  coming  Seventh- 
"  day,  the  prisoners  thought  it  right  to  have  a  hand- 
■^bill  published,  briefly  stating  the  circumstances  of 
'K  their  arrest  and  subsequent  treatment,  the  arrange- 
^  ments  making  for  suddenly  banir-hitig  them  from 
!'  their  beloved  families  and  friends,  and  the  hard- 
',  ships  they  were  likely  to  suffer.    This  haud-bill 


they  had  distributed  to  the  citizens  generally,  to 
gether  with  a  printed  copy  of  the  Remonstrance 
presented  to  Council,  by  three  of  their  number 
In  the  evening  of  the  4tb,  they  were  called  on  by 
Col.  William  Bradford,  who  read  to  them  a  letter 
he  had  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Execu 
five  Council,  by  which  they  were  officially  informed 
that  that  body  had  resolved  to  send  them  to  Staun- 
ton, in  Virginia,  "  there  to  be  secured  and  treated  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  consistent  with  their  re- 
spective characters  and  the  security  of  their  per 
sons."  Their  brethren  in  religious  profession  in 
the  city,  who  deeply  sympathized  with  them  in  their 
trials,  prepared  and  presented  to  the  Council  a 
remonstrance  against  the  arbitrary  measures  pur- 
sued towards  the  prisoners,  petitioning  that  body  to 
consider  the  matter  "  in  a  solid,  religious  way,  and 
in  the  fear  of  God  whom  we  profess  to  serve  in  the 
gospel  of  his  dear  Son,  at  whose  judgment-seat  we 
shall  ere  long  appear:"  this  was  signed  by  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  Friends. 

Despairing  of  obtaining  justice  from  the  State 
authorities,  the  incarcerated  Friends  drew  up  a 
remonstrance,  and  had  it  presented  to  Congress ; 
in  which,  after  stating  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  treated,  and  the  efforts  made  by  them  to 
obtain  a  hearing  by  the  Council,  they  call  upon 
that  body  "  in  the  most  solemn  manner,"  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  "  and  answer- 
ing every  matter  suggested  and  entertained  by  you 
or  them  against  us,  being  assured  we  shall  appear 
to  be  true  friends  to,  and  to  be  anxiously  solicitous 
for  the  prosperity  of  America,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  liberty;  and  though  we  are 
clearly  convinced  from  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
the  doctrine  of  his  apostles,  and  the  example  of 
his  followers  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity, 
that  all  outward  wars  and  fightings  are  unlawful, 
and  therefore  cannot  join  therein  for  any  cause 
whatever,  we  cannot  but  remind  you  that  we 
are,  by  the  same  principle,  restrained  from  pur- 
suing any  measures  inconsistent  with  the  apos- 
tle's advice  to  'live  peaceably  with  all  men,'  un- 
der whatever  power  it  is  our  lot  to  live ;  which 
rule  of  conduct  we  are  determined  to  observe, 
whatever  you  or  any  others  may  determine  con- 
cerning us." 

It  is  pi'obable,  that  the  information  given  in  the 
hand-bill  put  forth  by  the  prisoners,  coming  as  it 
did,  from  persons  who  had  been  long  known  and 
highly  esteemed  for  their  uprightness,  their  bene- 
volence, and  their  peaceable  deportment,  had  a 
favourable  infiuence  upon  their  fellow-citizens, 
which,  in  some  measure,  re-acted  upon  the  Council, 
for  it  resolved  to  send  the  remonstrance  from  the 
Friends  to  Congress,  accompanied  with  the  query 
whether  that  body  "  had  any  objections,  to  such  of 
the  aforesaid  gentleman  as  should  now  take  an 
oath  or  affirmation  of  allegiance  to  the  State,  being 
enlarged."  To  this  interrogatory.  Congress  re- 
plied, by  a  resolution,  "  that  it  had  no  objection." 
This  action  of  the  two  bodies  was  a  virtual  aban- 
donment of  the  charges,  or  rather  "  suspicions" 
that  these  Friends  were,  "  with  much  rancor  and 
bitternes.s,  disaffected  to  the  American  cause,"  in- 
clined to  communicate  intelligence  to  the  "enemy," 
and  "injure  the  counsels  and  arms  of  America," 
upon  which  they  had  based  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ing's arrainst  them  ;  and  as  there  was  a  law  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  prctcribing  the  course  to  be 
pursued  towards  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  declined 
to  take  the  "  test,"  it  was  clear  that  if  these 
Friends  so  declined,  no  greater  punishment  could 
be  legally  or  equitably  inflicted  on  them  than  this 
law  allowed.  When  the  remonstrance  of  the  pri- 
soners was  presented  to  Congress,  it  was  ordered 
"to  lie  on  the  table  ;"  but,  being  called  up  the  next 


day,  it  was  taken  into  consideration,  and  finally  a 
resolution  adopted,  recommending  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  "  to  hear  what  the  ^said  remon- 
strants can  allege,  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  their 
being  disaffected  to  the  United  States." 

In  the  meantime  the  Council,  having  received  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  tender  an  oath  or  affirma- 
tion of  allegiance  to  the  Friends,  not  satisfied  with 
that  adopted  by  the  State,  arrogated  to  themselves 
legislative  power,  and  prepared  a  "  test;"  a  reso- 
lution being  at  the  same  time  adopted  "  that  such 
of  the  persons  now  confined  in  the  lodge  as  shall 
take  and  subscribe  '  this  test,'  should  be  dis- 
charged." There  were  many  reasons  which  ren- 
dered it  altogether  improper  for  the  prisoners  to 
take  this  test;  they,  therefore,  drew  up  and  sent 
to  the  Council  another  remonstrance,  in  which  they 
gave  the  reasons  why  they  could  not  conscien- 
tiously subscribe  or  take  it,  that  the  law  of  the 
land  prescribed  the  circumstances  under  which, 
(and  under  which  alone  until  the  Legislature  al- 
tered the  law,)  the  test  could  be  tendered ;  and 
those  circumstances  were  not  such  as  were  attend- 
ant upon  any  of  them.  They  again  petitioned  to 
be  allowed  a  hearing,  and  pointed  out,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  resolutions  of  both  Congress  and  the 
Council,  they  were  now  subject  to  no  further  punish- 
ment than  any  other  citizens,  who  declined  taking 
the  oath  or  affirmation  of  allegiance  to  the  State. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  remonstrance,  the  Coun- 
cil resolved  to  refer  their  case  to  Congress,  of  which 
they  directed  them  to  be  informed.  Congress, 
however,  had  just  before  adopted  the  resolution, 
recommending  the  Council  to  hear  the  remon- 
strants, which  resolution  was  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  latter  body.  Upon  its  receipt,  the 
Council  at  once  ordered  its  President  to  "write  to 
Congress,  and  let  them  know  that  the  Council  has 
not  time  to  attend  to  that  business  in  the  present 
alarming  crisis;"  and  that  they  were  disposing 
everything  for  the  departure  of  the  prisoners.  It 
was  evident  that  each  body  was  desirous  of  escap- 
ing the  odium  of  the  tyrannical  course  adopted  to- 
wards so  many  highly  respectable  citizens,  there- 
fore, on  the  8th  of  the  month,  Congress  having 
received  the  last  mentioned  information  from  the 
Council,  Resolved,  "that  it  would  be  improper  for 
Congress  to  enter  into  any  hearing  of  the  remon- 
strants or  other  prisoners  in  the  Lodge,  they  being 
inhabitants  of  Fennsylva7iia,  and  therefore  as  the 
Council  declines  giving,  them  a  liearing,"  it  is  re- 
commended that  they  be  immediately  sent  away. 
At  the  same  time,  Congress  ordered  various  epis- 
tles issued  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  together  with  the  fictitious  papers  sent 
to  it  by  General  Sullivan,  to  be  published  in  the 
newspapers ;  probably  with  an  expectation  that 
they  would  tend  to  satisfy  the  people  with  the  mea- 
sures taken  with  these  Friends. 

From  the  shifting  of  the  consideration  of  their 
case  from  the  Council  to  Congress,  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  latter,  that  as  they  were  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania,  Congress  could  not  give  them  a 
hearing,  the  prisoners  became  convinced  there  was 
no  further  ground  for  hope  of  being  allowed  to 
meet  whatever  charges  might  be  brought  against 
them,  and  to  disprove  the  causelessness  of  the  "sus- 
picions" upon  which  they  had  been  violently  taken 
from  their  homes,  imprisoned,  and  were  now  about 
to  be  sent  into  exile.  They  therefore  drew  up  a 
Protest  and  had  it  delivered  to  the  Council,  in 
which  they  say,  "  In  this  resolve  [that  they  be 
immediately  sent  into  Virgina]  contrary  to  the 
inherent  rights  of  mankind,  you  condemn  us  to 
banishment  unheard.  You  determine  matters  con- 
cerning us,  which  we  cotdd  hive  dis'proved  had  a 
hearing  been  granted — The  charge  of  refusing  to 
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'promise  to  refrain  from  corresponding  with  the 
enemy,'  insinuates  that  we  have  already  held  such 
correspondence,  which  we  utterly  and  solemnly 
deny — The  tests  you  proposed,  we  were  by  no 
law  bound  to  subscribe,  and  notwithstanding  our 
refusing  them,  we  are  still  justly  and  lawfully 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  of  which 
you  are  attempting  to  deprive  us — We  have  never 
been  suffered  to  come  before  you  to  evince  our 
innocence,  and  to  remove  suspicions  which  you 
Lave  laboured  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  others, 
and  at  the  same  time  knew  to  be  groundless,  al- 
though Congress  recommended  to  you  to  give  us  a 
hearing,  and  your  President  assured  two  of  our 
friends,  we  should  have  one."  They  then  state  how 
Friends  had  at  all  times  been  restrained  by  their 
peaceable  principles,  from  taking  any  part  in  any 
insurrections,  conspiracies  or  fighting,  and  con- 
clude: "We  do  therefore,  as  the  last  ofi&ce  we  ex- 
pect you  will  now  suffer  us  to  perform,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  country,  in  behalf  of  ourselves,  and  for 
those  freemen  of  Pennsylvania  who  still  have  any 
regard  for  liberty,  solemnly  remonstrate  and  pro- 
test against  your  whole  conduct  in  this  unreason- 
able excess  of  power  exercised  by  you."  This 
Protest  was  also  printed  and  circulated  through 
the  city. 

The  town-major  was  ordered  to  detail  a  guard 
to  escort  the  prisoners  to  Reading,  and  wagons 
were  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  themselves 
and  baggage.  There  was  great  reluctance  shown 
on  the  part  of  the  citizen  soldiery  to  act  as  a  guard 
or  escort.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  fixed  upon 
for  their  removal,  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  go 
to  their  homes,  to  take  leave  of  their  respective 
families ;  but  owing  to  the  difi&culty  in  completing 
the  arrangements  for  having  them  conveyed  and 
guarded,  it  was  not  until  the  11th,  at  five  o'clock, 
p.  M.,  that  the  wagons  were  brought  up  to  the  place 
of  confinement,  and  to  use  their  own  language  "  we 
were  compelled,  some  by  actual  force,  and  some  by 
force  being  admitted,  to  take  seats,  and  were  driven 
through  the  city  to  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  a  spec- 
tacle to  the  people."  It  is  further  added,  "  from  the 
first  of  our  imprisonment,  a  great  number  [of  the 
citizens]  of  most  denominations,  publicly  expressed 
their  abhorrence  of  the  measures  taken  against  us; 
and  during  our  confinement  we  were  every  day 
visited  by  the  most  respectable  characters  of  the 
community.  On  the  day  of  our  removal,  not  only 
the  house  in  which  we  were  confined,  but  the  streets 
leading  to  it,  were  crowded  by  men,  women  and 
children,  who  by  their  countenances,  sufficiently 
though  silently  expressed  the  grief  they  felt  on  the 
occasion." 

Previous  to  leaving  the  city,  nine  of  the  prison- 
ers sent  an  application  to  the  Chief  Justices  of  the 
State,  to  be  brought  before  them  by  writs  of  habeas 
corpus. 

CTo  be  coutiuued.) 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EcROPE. — News  from  England  to  the  21st  ult. 

Intelligence  from  Cliina  to  Eleventh  nio.  9th,  had 
been  received,  via  St.  Petersburg.  It  states  tlmt  a  peace 
was  concluded  by  the  French  and  English  with  China, 
on  the  2(;th  of  Tenth  raonth,  and  that  it  was  ratified  on 
the  5lh  of  Eleventh  month.  The  allied  forces  had  eva- 
cuated Tekin,  and  the  Emperor  was  expected  to  return 
to  it  immediately.  The  greater  ])ortion  of  the  spoils 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  soldiers.  Some  of 
tiic  privates  sold  their  shares  for  tiiirty  thousand  francs 
each. 

The  British  Parliament  had  been  further  prorogued  to 
the  .'ith  of  Second  month. 

The  distress  at  (Coventry  is  such,  that  forty  thousand 
weavers  are  said  to  be  actually  starving. 

Tiie  Moniteur  says  the  Emperor  has  decided  that  from 
First  month,  and  by  way  of  reciprocity.  Englishmen 


visiting  France  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  and  travel 
through  the  country  without  passports. 

A  decree  is  published,  suppressing  the  prohibition 
against  the  exports  from  Algeria,  of  barks  for  tanning 
purposes. 

A  pamphlet  bearing  the  title  "  The  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  I.  and  Europe,"  has  been  issued  in  Paris,  and 
attracted  considerable  attention,  having,  it  is  said,  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  It 
urges  in  forcible  terms  the  cession  of  Venetia  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  and  contends  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding will  not  only  bring  about  a  peaceable  solution 
of  existing  difficulties,  but  will,  in  all  respects,  be  a 
positive  advantage  to  Austria. 

The  Archbishop  of  Lyons  had  published  a  haughty 
pamphlet  against  the  imposition  of  a  stamp  upon  pas- 
toral letters  treating  of  political  matters.  He  pronounces 
the  imposition  of  the  stamp  humiliating,  and  not  to  be 
submitted  to  by  the  bishops. 

As  the  new  commercial  treaty  between  France  and 
Belgium  will  render  the  importation  of  coal  absolutely 
free,  tlie  English  coal  will  be  also  entitled  to  enter  duty 
free  into  France. 

The  Paris  flour  market  was  firm.  Wheat  also  was 
well  maintained,  and  closed  with  an  advancing  ten- 
dency. 

A  Naples  despatch  says  that  France  had  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  belligerents  to  consent  to  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  in  order  that  the  negotiations  for  the  surren- 
der of  Gaeta  might  be  entered  upon.  Victor  Emmanuel 
contests  a  condition  which  entitles  Francis  the  Second 
to  send  a  representative  to  plead  his  cause  at  a  future 
congress. 

The  French  fleet  was  expected  soon  to  leave  Gaeta. 

A  despatch  from  Rome  of  the  15th,  says  the  bombard- 
ment of  Gaeta  was  to  be  recommenced,  in  consequence 
of  the  non-acceptance  by  Francis  the  Second,  of  the 
conditions  of  surrender. 

The  London  money  market  was  active ;  rate  of  dis- 
count 4|  a  5  per  cent.  The  Liverpool  market  for  bread- 
stuffs  was  improving.  The  cotton  market  also  was 
active  ;  sales  of  the  week,  138,000  bales ;  prices  had 
advanced  \d.  a  \d. ;  stock  in  port,  539,000  bales.  Con- 
sols, 93^. 

United  States. — Affairs  at  Washington. — Each  suc- 
cessive week  marks  the  downward  progress  of  the  Go- 
vernment, which  appears  to  be  rapidly  hastening  to  a 
crisis.  The  Administration,  like  Congress,  is  paralyzed 
by  divided  counsels,  and  unable  to  act  efficiently  in  any 
direction.  Major  Anderson's  removal  to  Fort  Sumter 
has  embarrassed  the  President's  counsellors,  some  of 
whom  approve  of  the  troops  remaining  there,  while 
others  think  they  should  be  ordered  back  to  Fort  Moul- 
trie. Floyd,  the  Secretary  of  War,  sustained  the  de- 
mand of  the  South  Carolina  Commissioners,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  United  States  forces  should  be  withdrawn 
altogether,  and  as  the  President  was  not  prepared  to 
assent  to  this  measure,  the  Secretary  has  resigned  his 
post.  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  have  both  received  anony- 
mous letters,  threatening  violent  opposition  to  their 
inauguration,  and  the  Richmond  Enquirer  very  coolly 
I)roposes  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  to 
secede  and  prepare  an  armed  force  to  capture  the  capi- 
tal of  the  United  States,  and  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Republicans.  In  the  Senate  Committee  of 
Conference,  Senator  Seward  advocated  the  following 
propositions  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  members.  1st, 
That  the  Constitution  shall  never  be  so  amended  as  to 
permit  the  interference  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
slavery  in  the  States,  and  that  this  shall  be  secured  by 
legislative  enactment.  2d,  An  amendment  to  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  granting  a  jury  trial  to  determine  whe- 
ther persons  arrested  as  fugitives,  really  owe  labour  or 
service  to  the  (larties  by  whom  the}'  are  claimed  ;  and 
3d,  A  resolution  of  Congress,  recommending  the  repeal 
of  the  so-called  Personal  Liberty  bills  of  various  North- 
ern States.  These  propositions  were  rejected  by  the 
South  as  insndicient. 

Conyrcss. — On  the  31st  ult.,  Senator  Benjamin,  of 
Louisiana,  made  an  earnest  speech  in  which  he  asserted 
that  all  the  cotton-growing  States  would  i)ositively 
withdraw  from  the  Union.  He  maintained  their  right 
to  secede,  depicted  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  the  sure 
result  of  any  attempt  to  preserve  the  Union  by  force, 
and  strongly  urged  a  peaceable  separation.  In  the 
House  of  Hi  [)resentatives,  Pryor,  of  Virginia,  offered  a 
resolution,  that  any  attemj)!  to  preserve  the  Union  be- 
tween the  Slates  of  the  Confederacy  by  force,  would  be 
impracticable,  and  destructive  to  re[)ublican  liberty.  On 
motion  of  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  the  resolution  was  tabled 
b}-  a  vole  of  98  to  5'). 

T/ic  Xrxl  Administration. — Reports  apparently  correct 
assign  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Simon 


Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  of  Secretary  of  tho 
Interior  to  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri.  Places  in  the 
Cabinet  have,  it  is  stated,  been  offered  to  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  and  Robert  T.  Scott,  of  Virginia. 
Whether  the  two  latter  accept  the  offer  or  not,  it  indi- 
cates the  desire  of  the  President  elect  to  pursue  a  po- 
licy of  conciliation. 

South  Carolina. — The  Convention  now  in  session  at 
Charleston,  has  issued  an  address  "  to  the  People  of  the 
Slave-holding  States,"  which  is  intended  to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  their  taking  part  in  the  present  attempt 
to  break  up  the  Union.  South  Carolina,  it  is  said,  has 
seceded,  because  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  become  "a  consolidated  democracy,"  and  because 
its  original  constitution  has  been  overthrown.  The 
South,  it  is  alleged,  is  taxed,  through  the  operation  ot 
the  tariff,  for  the  benefit  of  the  North,  where  three- 
fourths  of  the  taxes  collected  are  expended.  A  govern- 
ment so  large  as  that  of  the  Union,  it  is  asserted,  can 
never  work  harmoniously,  the  minority  having  no  power 
to  protect  itself,  and  a  free  people  can,  therefore,  nevei 
submit  to  it.  When  powerful,  it  will  encroach  on  some 
section,  which  of  course  will  resist.  It  is  argued  thai 
aggression  upon  slavery  naturally  followed  from  the  as- 
sumption of  undue  power,  the  Constitution  being  first 
abolislied  by  constructions  ;  and  that  being  done,  the 
consolidation  of  the  North  to  rule  the  South  by  thf 
tariff  and  slavery  issues,  was  in  the  obvious  course  ol 
things.  The  weaker  section,  it  is  contended,  can  find 
safety  only  in  independence,  and  it  is  too  late  to  think 
of  reuniting  with  the  North,  under  any  amount  of  ne^ 
pledges.  The  Convention  has  directed  the  Collector  at  " 
Charleston  to  retain  his  post  for  the  present,  and  cleai 
vessels  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
Postmasters  also  are  ordered  to  act  as  they  have  beer 
accustomed,  but  these  officials  are  all  required  to  takt 
an  oath  to  obey  the  laws  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  paj 
all  the  funds  collected  by  them,  into  the  State  Treasuryitt 
Events  at  Charleston. — On  the  27th  ult..  Major  Ander-j " 
son,  the  oflBcer  in  command  at  Fort  Moultrie,  removecL|j 
his  force  except  a  few  men,  to  Fort  Sumter,  a  mucl 
stronger  defence,  which  commands  the  harbor.  Befon 
abandoning  Fort  Moultrie,  he  spiked  the  guns,  and  de 
stroyed  some  of  the  gun-carriages  by  fire.  This  step  Oil 
which  appears  to  have  been  taken  on  his  own  responsi 
bility,  occasioned  great  excitement  in  the  city.  A  largi 
volunteer  force  soon  proceeded  to  Fort  Moultrie,  an( 
took  possession  of  it  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
Castle  Pinckney  and  the  United  States  Arsenal  were  alsi' 
seized.  In  the  latter  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  am 
munition  were  found.  The  Palmetto  flag  has  been  raisei 
at  all  these  places,  as  well  as  at  the  Custom-House,  am 
that  of  the  United  States  removed. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  251 
Slavery  in  Nebraska. — The  House  of  Representative 
of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  on  the  10th  ult.,  passe 
the  bill  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territory,  by  a  vote  o 
thirty-five  ayes  to  two  nays. 

Texas.— (Jiow  Houston  has  called  an  extra  session  c 
the  Texas  Legislature,  which  is  to  assemble  on  the  21 
inst.,  to  consider  the  present  crisis.    The  secession  feel^Jti 
iug  is  said  to  be  in  the  ascendant.    The  Convention  c 
the  people  is  to  assemble  on  the  28th  inst 

Treasury  Notes. — The  proposals  for  $5,000,000  Trea 
sury  notes  under  the  act  of  Congress,  were  opened  o 
the  28th.  The  aggregate  of  the  bids  were  less  tha 
§2,500,000,  at  rates  of  interest  varying  from  6  to  3 
per  cent.  All  the  bids  at  12  per  cent,  or  under,  wer 
Accepted,  and  subsequently  ofi'ers  were  made  and  ac 
cepted  for  the  balance  of  the  issue  at  12  per  cent.  Tli 
iiigh  rate  demanded,  shows  how  much  the  credit  of  th 
government  has  suffered  b}'  the  revolutionary  proceec  11 
iugs  in  the  South.  | 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  fill  the  statioi; 
of  Superintendent  and  Matron  at  West-town  Boarding 
School. 

Ap|ilication  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  followiii 
Friends:  Nathan  Siiaki'i.kss,  Concord;  Jamks  Emi.k 
West  Chester;  Sa.muel  Hilles,  Wilmiugton ;  HiiNii 
CoPK  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 

Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1860. 


]\Iaiiiued,  on  Fifth-day,  trie  Uth  of  Tenth  month,  ISG 
at  Friends'  meeting-house.  West  Grove,  Chester  count 
Pa.,  Thomas  Smkulev,  of  Willistown,  Chester  count 
to  Rachel  G.,  daughter  of  Isaac  Preston,  late  of  Franl 
ford.  Pa. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  oi)posite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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H  e  u  r  y  Hall. 

(Continued  from  page  13S.) 

Of  a  meeting  held  in  the  State-house  at  Frank- 
rt,  Kentucky,  he  remarks,  viz ; 
"  The  governor  and  most  of  the  respectable  in- 
ibitants  were  present,  and  behaved  solidly;  they 
ere  very  attentive,  and  manifested  their  satisfac- 
on  with  the  meeting.    We  then  rode  into  Shelby 
punty,  and  had  a  meeting  in  the  court-house,  but 
-  18  people  appeared  very  shy,  and  were  unwilling 
sit  down,  until  some  men  of  note  in  the  place 
me  in;  when  they  became  more  settled,  and  we 
id  a  comfortable  time,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
si)me  hungering  and  thirsting  souls  present.  After 
*  istributing  some  pamphlets,  we  proceeded  on  our 
"°tay  to  Harrodsburg,  through  a  wilderness  country, 
nd  on  reaching  the  house  of  John  Thomas,  who 
ad  his  education  among  Friends,  we  were  court- 
busly  received  by  him,  and  he  gave  notice  of  a 
iieeting  to  be  held  in  the  court-house.    We  then 
rent  to  Augustus  Passmore's,  whose  wife  had  been 
ijjrought  up  a  Friend,  and  had  an  encouraging  and 
eei  atisfactory  opportunity  in  their  family.    He  and 
ofohn  Thomas,  with  several  others,  had  formed  a 
pciety  for  assisting  coloured  people  who  were  held 
'^.p  slavery,  but  who  had  a  legal  right  to  their  liberty. 
jj  \fter  visiting  several  tender-minded  people  here- 
Mway,  we  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  proceeded 
I'hrough  Danville  to  Knoxville,  in  Tennessee. 

"  On  our  way,  we  entered  a  wilderness  part  of 
'j|.[he  road  one  morning,  and  having  gone  about  se- 
.j^enteen  miles,  called  at  a  spacious  looking  house 
"or  the  purpose  of  getting  breakfast,  supposing  from 
is  appearance  we  should  be  furnished  with  a  good 
neal ;  but  we  were  disappointed,  for,  on  applying 
oiik)  the  landlord,  he  said  they  should  have  to  kill 
^iiud  dress  a  pig  before  we  could  have  breakfast. 
[  told  him  wc  could  not  wait  so  long,  and  would 
lo  without  meat ;  upon  which  his  daughter  replied, 
sB;hey  had  neither  bread  nor  meal,  and  must  grind 
the  corn  before  they  could  serve  us.    To  this  I 
objected,  on  account  of  the  detention,  and  told  her, 
I  saw  they  had  sweet-potatoes  growing,  and  if  they 
would  boil  some  of  them  for  us,  and  give  us  some 
ilk,  we  would  make  out  a  meal ;  upon  which  the 


.jiulack  girl  said,  there  was  no  milk  in  the  house. 
We  then  concluded  to  go  to  the  next  inn,  where  we 
broke  our  fast,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock. 

"  Proceeding  on  our  journey,  we  met  a  man  well 
mounted,  who,  ou  coming  up  to  us,  immediately 


turned  his  horse,  and  rode  with  us,  conversing  first 
with  one  and  then  another  of  us,  on  the  danger  of 
riding  through  the  wilderness,  when  it  was  known 
that  robbers  had  attacked  and  murdered  several 
persons. , and  fjretending  nincji  rneasiness  for  fear 
we  should  meet  them.  He  offered  our  friend,  John 
Lynch,  his  pistols  to  defend  us ;  but  John  let  him 
know,  that  he  did  not  depend  upon  such  weapons 
for  protection ;  and,  after  riding  several  hours  with 
us,  directly  back  from  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
country,  we  saw  several  men  about  lialf  a  mile 
from  the  road,  at  a  newly  erected  cottage;  and  our 
mysterious  companion,  without  taking  leave  of  us, 
rode  off  to  them ;  we  thought  it  well  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and,  hastening  our  pace,  saw  him  no  more. 
In  the  evening  we  reached  a  poor  inn,  but  so  many 
had  arrived  before  us,  that  we  had  to  sleep  on  the 
floor.  We  left  the  place  before  day,  choosing 
rather  to  ride  alone  than  with  a  rude  and  uncivil 
company,  who  seemed  glad  that  we  were  going  the 
same  way,  saying,  our  numbers  would  be  likely  to 
deter  the  robbers  from  falling  upon  us. 

"  We  had  to  travel  a  dreary  road,  so  narrow  at 
times  that  we  were  obliged  to  follow  one  another. 
It  was  after  night  when  we  reached  an  inn,  where 
we  found  room  enough,  and  good  entertainment 
for  a  new  country.  The  landlady  cheerfully  got 
up  from  her  bed  to  wait  upon  us.  In  the'^iorning 
we  pursued  our  route  toward  Knoxville,  mostly 
through  a  wilderness,  though  the  settlements  be- 
came more  frequent  as  we  approached  that  place. 
It  rained  hard,  and  we  put  up  before  night — our 
beds,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  were  spread  on 
the  floor,  and  in  the  morning,  were  thrown  together, 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,  where  they  remained  in 
a  pile  until  the  next  night,  when  they  are  brought 
forth  again  for  other  travellers  who  may  arrive. 
Our  horses  generally  fared  pretty  well — we  some- 
times carried  a  bag  of  grain  with  us,  stripping  the 
bark  from  an  old  tree  for  a  manger.  About  three 
o'clock  on  the  following  day,  we  arrived  at  our 
kind  frienil,  Thomas  Marshall's.  Few,  if  any,  who 
have  never  been  circumstanced  as  we  were,  during 
this  wearisome  journey  through  the  wilderness,  can 
realize  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  there  is  in  a 
welcome  reception  from  friends  of  the  same  religious 
profession.  We  did  not  indeed  meet  with  sump- 
tuous fare,  but  a  cordiality  which  compensated  for 
the  want  of  it,  and  the  keenness  of  our  appetites 
rendered  their  humble  board  and  simple  provision 
truly  grateful  to  us,  and  thankfulness  was  raised 
in  our  hearts  to  Ilira,  who  united  our  spirits  to- 
gether." 

How  precious  is  that  fellowship,  which  subsists 
among  the  followers  of  Christ!  Come  from  where 
they  will,  however  different  their  conditions  in  life, 
or  their  degrees  of  religious  experience,  being  bap- 
tized by  the  one  spirit  into  one  body  of  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  the  holy  Head,  their  union  is  in 
Him,  according  to  his  own  words  :  "  That  they  all 
may  be  one;  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in 
thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us."  "  I  in 
them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  per- 
fect in  one."  Where  this  oneness  in  Christ  sub- 
sists, the  heart  is  necessarily  clothed  with  Divine 
love,  and  i.s  under  the  government  of  the  meek, 


lowly  and  forgiving  Spirit  of  its  holy  Author, 
which  prepares  it  to  bear  with  the  weakness  and 
inexperience  of  the  babes,  to  nurture  and  instruct 
them,  to  be  gentle  and  tender  toward  the  intirmi- 
tV>s  of  each  other,  labouring  for  tU©  Lclp  a  ,-s5  pc- 
couragement  of  all,  in  that  which  is  good,  "putting 
on  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels 
of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meek- 
ness, and  long-suffering;  forbearing  one  another, 
and  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  Christ  forgave 
them ;  and  above  all  things,  putting  on  charity, 
which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness.^'  This  is  the  love 
that  is  without  dissimulation,  and  which,  while  it 
ever  abhors  that  which  is  evil,  cleaves  to  the  good 
in  all,  and  seeks  to  strengthen  and  encourage  it.  ''i 

It  is  important  not  to  confound  this  heaveuly'> 
principle  with  natural  affection,  or  the  or  Unary 
harmony  and  good  feeling,  which  may  subsist 
among  superficial  and  unfaithful  professors.  Plea 
sant  and  commendable  as  these  are,  there  is  the 
more  danger  of  substituting  them  for  the  former ; 
and  settling  at  ease  in  them,  without  pressing  after 
or  experiencing  the  far  higher  union  and  fellow- 
ship, which  is  the  blessed  portion  of  thc?e  "in 
whom  the  love  of  God  is  verily  perfected."  Na- 
tural tenderness  and  affection  may  induce  us  to 
sacrifice  the  right  in  order  to  preserve  outward 
harmony,  and  to  wink  iit  or  to  countenance  wrong 
things,  from  the  fear  of  disturbing  it.  Divine 
love,  and  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  never  lead  to 
these  weaknesses,  nor  sanction  them ;  but,  pure 
and  upright  as  the  sacred  Source  whence  they 
flow,  meekly  but  flrmly  stand  against  the  wrong, 
while  striving,  in  tenderness  and  true  charity,  to 
convince  and  restore  those  who  advocate  it. 

Those  who  are  brought  into  this  heavenly  fel- 
lowship by  the  alone  means,  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  find  it  a  source  of  unspeaka- 
ble consolation  and  refreshment ;  and  as  they  daily 
keep  under  its  tendering  and  refining  influence,  a-re 
not  only  made  helpers  of  one  another's  joy,  but 
drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  their  Lord,  and  in- 
creased in  mcetness  for  an  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom of  God,  of  whom  it  is  declared  that  He  is 
iove,  and  that  those  who  dwell  in  this  love,  dwell 
in  Him.    The  narrative  proceeds  : 

"  On  the  following  day  we  had  a  meeting  in  the 
new  court-house  at  Knoxville,  which  the  governor 
and  both  houses  of  the  legislature  attended,  having 
given  up  the  room  to  accommodate  us.  Here  I 
found  several  letters  from  home,  the  contents  of 
which  were  satisfactory.  Returning  home  with 
Thomas  Marshall,  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  evening 
in  their  new  log-house,  and  next  day  were  at  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Lost-creek,  [Tennessee,]  where 
we  met  a  considerable  numberof  Friends,  who  made 
a  commendable  appearance,  but  evinced  much  raw- 
ness in  the  management  of  the  discipline.  We 
were,  however,  comforted  together  through  the 
condescending  goodness  of  the  Giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift.  After  this  we  had  large  meetings 
at  several  places,  with  Friends  and  others,  one  of 
which  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  French  Broad 
river,  at  the  house  of  W.  Williams,  where  a  meet- 
ing of  Friends  had  never  before  been  held.  At 
Ncvvhope,  we  put  up  at  John  Kennedy's,  and  at- 
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tended  the  MoDtbly  Meeting  at  that  place,  where 
we  fouud  our  friends,  Joseph  Cloud  and  Jacob 
Hunt,  on  their  way  to  Kentucky,  on  a  religious 
visit ;  and  as  I  felt  much  for  the  inhabitants  of 
that  State,  it  was  cause  of  joy  to  me,  to  find  that 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  was  sending  more  labour- 
ers there.  Joseph  and  myself,  unknown  to  each 
other,  having  appointed  a  meeting  at  Limestone,  to 
be  held  at  the  same  hour,  we  accordingly  attended 
it  to  good  satisfaction. 

"  Leaving  Tennessee,  we  rode  toward  North 
Carolina,  and,  on  Sixth-day,  the  4th  of  Tenth 
month,  got  to  Bryan  Ballard's,  on  Chestnut-creek, 
in  Virginia.    In  our  way  we  had  to  ford  many 
large  rivers ;  the  water  in  the  Holston  came  up  to 
t)io  sltvrts  nC  my  saddle,  and  wet  my  feet,  although 
the  horse  I  rode  was  uncommonly  tall ;  and  h-dv 
ing  to  ride  afterwards  in  the  rain,  I  took  cold,  and 
was  laid  up,  being  unable  to  travel.    After  getting 
better,  I  attended  meetings  at  Chesnut,  Beedy  Is 
land,  Fruit-hiil,  and  Ward's  gap,  which  were  to 
pretty  good  satisfaction.  Whilst  crossing  the  moun 
tains,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  emigrants  to  the  Western 
country  have  to  encounter; — the  women  and  chil 
dren,  unable  to  find  shelter  from  the  falling  rain, 
were  dragging  their  weary  limbs  up  the  rocky 
steeps,  whilst  the  men  were  engaged  in  getting  the 
wagons  up,  by  doubling  their  teams,  and  frequently 
blocking  the  wheels,  to  give  the  poor  horses  breath. 

"  On  the  12th,  we  attended  the  first  meeting  in 
Carolina,  held  at  Dan  river,  and  then  one  at  West- 
field,  where  we  put  up  at  the  house  of  a  kind 
Friend,  who,  with  his  wife  and  family,  had  joined 
the  Society  a  short  time  before.  From  thence  we 
proceeded  to  Deep-creek,  and  Muddy-creek,  and 
had  meetings  at  each,  when  I  found  it  necessary 
for  me  to  rest  a  few  days,  having  been  poorly  since 
crossing  the  mountaius,  so  much  so  as  to  make 
travelling  difficult,  and  I  was  often  very  near  be- 
ing discouraged  ;  but  the  renewed  evidences  of  Di- 
vine condescension  and  goodness  with  which  I  was 
'favoured,  stayed  my  mind  from  sinking  too  low 
At  times  I  was  raised  up  in  humble,  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment, that  I  had  been  favoured  beyond 
anything  I  had  merited,  and  I  humbly  petitioned 
the  Lord  Mo..t  High,  that  I  might  be  strengthened 
to  walk  more  uprightly  before  him,  and  carefully 
watch  over  my  thoughts,  that  ray  mind  might  not 
be  disengaged  from  the  work  to  which  I  was  called. 
Although  I  felt  the  loss  of  the  society  and  tender 
care  of  my  dear  wife  in  this  trying  time,  yet  the 
language  of  my  heart  was,  '  I  desire  to  be  at  thy 
disposal,  0  Thou  who  knowcst  what  is  best  for 
me!' 

"  The  following  First-day  I  was  at  favoured 
meetings,  at  Muddy  and  Bluc-crecks,  then  at  Do- 
ver and  Hopewell,  where  the  notice  having  failed, 
we  had  the  company  of  but  few  persons.  Aiuon" 
these  were  a  man  and  his  wife,  not  members  of 
our  Society,  for  whom  I  was  nmch  interested  in 
the  love  of  the  gospel ;  and  I  think  they  were  seu- 
eible  of  a  heavenly  visitation  being  renewedly  ex- 
tended to  their  souls. 

"  When  I  reflected  on  the  distance  I  had  come 
to  attend  this  meeting,  and  that  a  Friend  belong- 
to  it,  should  bo  so  little  interested  as  to  neglect  to 
spread  notice  of  the  invitation  to  his  neighbours, 
my  mind  was  depressed,  and  I  felt  sorrow  for  liim; 
and  although  but  few  of  the  members  had  attended 
the  meeting,  I  felt  most  easy  to  proceed  without 
having  another  opportunity  with  them. 

"Our  companion,  John  Lynch, and  other  Friends 
who  came  with  us  from  \'irginia,  having  returned 
home,  Joshua  Lord  and  myself  attended  the  Yearly 
JMecting  for  North  Carolina,  &c.,  held  at  New 
Garden 


commenced  the  26th  of  Tenth  month,  [1799,]  and 
to  some  of  us,  was  a  time  of  renewing  covenant, 
and  I  was  reverently  thankful  for  the  opportunity 
of  being  with  Friends  in  this  meeting.  Richard 
Jordan  opened  his  prospect  of  visiting  Friends  in 
Europe,  and  received  certificates  of  the  unity  and 
concurrence  of  the  meeting  with  his  proceeding 
therein.  The  meeting  for  Divine  worship,  on  First- 
day,  was  much  crowded,  but  rather  a  low  time, 
and  during  the  several  sittings  of  that  for  business, 
when  the  state  of  society  was  under  consideration. 
Friends  were  comfortably  united  in  spirit,  with  de- 
sires for  the  welfare  one  of  another — and  the  meet- 
ing closed  under  an  encouraging  evidence  of  the 
renewings  of  heavenly  love. 

"  Eleventh  month  2d.  In  New  Gjirden  Monthly 
Meeting  I  had  to  bear  testimony  against  Friends  re- 
ceiving and  holding  the  office  of  magistrate,  or  join- 
ing in  political  disputes — partyspirit  being  generally 
excited,  which  disqualified  for  usefulness,  as  well  as 
for  choosing  suitable  persons  for  rulers  and  law- 
makers; entreating  Friends  to  consider  the  supe 
rior  excellency  of  the  Messiah's  peaceable  kingdom, 
into  which  our  Society  is  called,  as  a  sort  of  first 
fruits ;  and  it  behooves  us  to  prove  our  allegiance 
to  the  Prince  of  peace,  by  coming  out  of  all  con- 
tentions, strife,  and  that  which  leads  to  blood- 
shed. 

"  First-day,  attended  a  favoured  meeting  at  New 
Garden,  and,  on  Second-day,  was  at  Deep- river 
Monthly  Meeting,  where  self-righteousness  was 
shown  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  discouragemc 
and  stumbling  to  the  youth,  many  of  whom  had 
strayed  from  the  society,  for  the  want  of  a  timely 
care,  on  the  part  of  parents  and  care-takers,  to 
cultivate  their  minds,  and  imbue  them  with  a  just 
estimate  of  the  excellency  of  piety  and  virtue 
whilst  austere  commands  had  failed  to  keep  them 
in  a  coGjrmity  to  the  simplicity  of  our  profession, 
as  respected  their  outward  appearance.  The  hum 
ble  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  were  encouraged  to 
hold  on  their  way.  I  had  been  at  this  meeting 
before  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  had  to  suiFer  in 
silence,  but  now  my  mouth  was  opened  to  my  own 
relief;  may  the  humble  praise  Him  who  opens 
and  none  can  shut,  and  shuts  and  none  can  open." 

CTo  bo  continued.) 


On  Sonbbing. 
There  are  few  persons  who,  at  some  period  or 
other  of  their  lives,  have  not  an  interest,  either 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  training  of  children.  To 
such,  therefore,  whether  parents,  relatives  or  teach- 
ers, Li  word  or  two  of  advice  may  be  ofi'ered  ;  and 
we  would  especially  recommend  the  importance  of 
avoiding  that  mode  of  correction,  commonly  called 
snubbing.  The  word  itself  is  banished  from  polite 
society;  but  alas  I  the  custom  is  by  no  means 
equally  proscribed.  The  sound  is,  to  some  extent, 
significant  of  the  sense.  "  To  snub"  is  certainly 
not  euphonious,  and  would  sadly  offend  the  ears 
of  many,  who  are  addicted  to  the  habit.  Snub- 
bing is  of  various  kinds;  for  instance,  there  is  the 
direct  snub,  sharp  and  decisive,  that  knocks  the 
tender,  sensitive  spirit  at  once ;  there  is  the  covert 
snub,  nearly  allied  to  being  talked  at ;  the  jocose 
snub,  veiling  the  objcctiomible  form  of  reproof  un- 
der an  aff'ected  pleasantry;  and  there  is  also  a 
most  unpleasant  form  of  snubbing,  frequently  used 
by  well-meaning  persons  to  repress  forwardness  or 
personal  vanity.  It  is  very  true  that  children  and 
youug  people  often  exhibit  forwardness,  vanity 
and  many  other  qualities  extremely  distasteful  to 
their  wiser  ciders ;  but  it  is  questionable  if  snub- 
bing was  ever  found  an  cfiectual  cure  for  such 
,i>,  -    ■.  .    •  ,     , ,       faults.    It  may  smother  the  evil  for  the  time ;  but 

Ihc  meetmg  of  ministers  and  ciders  in  such  cases  it  is  better  to  encourage  children  to 


speak  their  thoughts  freely ;  patiently  and  gently  t( 
show  them  where  they  are  wrong,  and  trust  to  ; 
kind  voice  and  tender  indulgence  to  win  the  hearts 
that  snubbing  would  most  certainly  sooner  or  late: 
alienate. 

So  far,  then,  from  snubbing  curing  faults  of  cha 
racter,  it  will  be  found  on  close  examination  to  bi 
a  fruitful  source  of  evil;  it  renders  a  timid  chihti'' 
reserved,  and  it  may  be  deemed  fortunate,  if  thi 
conscientious  principle  is  strong  enough  to  preservi 
him  from  direct  deceit.  Indecision  of  character 
too,  is  a  common  result  of  snubbing ;  for  there  cai 
be  no  self-reliance  when  the  mind  is  wondering 
with  itself  whether  such  and  such  an  action  will  bi 
snubbed.  Some  dispositions  may  in  time  becomi 
entirely  callous  to  reproof;  but  it  rarely  happen: 
that  even  those  most  seasoned  by  incessant  rebuke 
ever  entirely  lose  the  uncomfortable  feeling,  whicl 
snubbing  occasions.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  perpetua 
mental  blister,  and  it  is  grievous  to  see  how  bli7id\i^ 
hj  people  exercise  it  on  those  they  clearly  love.  I 
may  occur  to  some  who  can  think  as  well  as  snub  i"' 
that  the  benefit  that  can  be  derived'  from  anything 
calculated  to  wound  sensitive  feelings,  must  bi 
very  questionable;  but  the  plain  fact  is,  that  nim 
times  out  of  ten  it  is  done  unthinkingly,  and  iron 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  It  may  be  but  "  sinal 
unkindness"  at  the  time,  the  words  forgotten  a 
soon  as  uttered ;  but  in  many  instances  the  effect 
of  a  snubbed  childhood  last  a  life-time.  Thesi 
remarks  are  ofi'ered  in  the  hope  that  they  may  bi 
useful  in  pointing  out  the  evil  of  this  very  preval 
ent  habit.  It  is  most  certainly  a  violation  of  thi 
holy  commandment  of  doing  to  others,  as  we  wouh 
be  done  by,  and  requires  to  be  diligently  watchec 
against.  There  is  no  one  addicted  to  the  practici 
cf  snubbing  others,  who  likes  to  be  snubbed  him 
self.  The  law  of  love  should  not  only  dwell  in  the 
heart,  but  should  also  baptize  the  lips. — An  Ok 
Magazine. 


Phila/hlpliia  Passenger  Railways. — The  fol 
lowing  table  gives  the  length  of  each  road,  and  th( 
amount  of  capital  authorized.  It  should  be  oh 
served,  however,  that  the  amount  of  capital  au 
thorized  is  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  these 
roads. 

No.  of  sh'3 

Name  of  Road.      Length  of    ($50)  au- 
siiigle  track 


Fifih  and  Sixth  streets  .  .  16|  miles 

West  Philadelphia  12^-  " 

Tenth  and  Eleventh  sts.  .    7J  " 

Spnicc  and  Pine  streets  .    Q-g  " 

Race  and  Vine  streets.  .  .    6  " 

Second  and  Third  streets  18  " 

Philadelphia  and  Darby  .    5  " 

Girard  College   6  " 

Green  and  Coates  streets  10  " 

Arch  St.  and  Fairmonnt.    b\  " 

Ridge  a\-.  and  Manayunk   S\  " 

Fourth  and  Eighth  (G'n)  19  " 

Richmond  and  Schuylkill    7  " 

Ilestonville  and  Fairm't  .    7  " 

Seventeenth  and  Nine'th.    G  •' 

Chestnut  and  Walnut.  .  .    4  " 

Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth    G  " 

Dela'e  Co.  (24th  Ward)  .   4  " 


thorized. 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
2,000 
6,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
3,000 


Anion  n 
of  capita 
author'd 
$500, 00( 
500,00( 
500, 00( 
1,000,00( 
500, OOC 
500, OOC 
500, 00( 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
100,000 
300,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
150,000 


Total 


1542 


174,000  $8,550,000 


Disshnitlalion. — Dissimulation  in  youth  is  the 
fore-runner  of  perfidy  in  old  age;  its  first  appear 
ance  is  the  fatal  omen  of  growing  depravity  and 
future  shame.  It  degrades  parts  and  learning, 
obscures  the  lustre  of  every  accomplishment,  and 
sinks  us  into  contempt.  After  the  first  departure 
from  sincerity,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  stop  ;  one 
artifice  unavoidably  leads  on  to  another,  till,  as  the 
intricacy  of  the  labyrinth  increases,  we  are  left  en- 
tangled in  our  snare. 


al 


THE  FRIEND. 
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fjjl^l  From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

i^dj,  Waking  up  from  Winter  Sleep. 

lieirt   Hybernation,  or  winter  sleep,  is  a  condition  bcau- 

Mlats  fully  devised  by  the  Creator  to  indemnify  certain 

oimals  for  the  loss  of  their  necessary  food  during 
olclia  inter-time.  Nutrition  being  arrested,  all  the  other 
Dtol  ital  functions  are  either  suspended,  or  are  carried 
1  iliil  n  at  low  steam  pressure,  so  to  speak.  This  is  the 
if  it  ase  with  respiration  and  the  accompanying  evo- 
e;fr!  ition  of  animal  heat.  Animals  may  be  likened 
neiei  J  furnaces  in  more  than  a  figurative  sense.  Food 
reu  irnishes  fuel,  and  the  breath  supplies  oxygen  for 
derii  iie  support  of  combustion.  During  ordinary  sleep, 
lilll  lie  combustive  function  in  the  lungs  is  notably 
ecoB  Jwered.  The  human  system  is  so  delicately  or- 
ippeii  anized,  that  it  cannot  sink  into  the  deep  torpor  of 
Wii  old,  and  afterwards  revive;  but  the  long  winter- 
ivLio  leep  of  some  animals  is  no  more  extraordinary 
mi  0  them  than  the  few  hours'  nightly  rest  to  each 

f  us.  ^ 

',  j  Let  us  fake  some  examples.  The  bat  lives  upon 
sniii  Qsects  and  nothing  else.  Where  were  the  insects 
ilu  n  winter?  Either  dead  or  torpid — hybernating 
.[  p  00 — hidden  away  in  minute  holes  and  corners, 
rjij  rhither  the  bat  could  not  follow  them  even  if  he 
Idi  vere  about  and  stirring;  so  what  more  sensible 
:!i;a  bing  could  the  bat  do  than  go  to  sleep  also,  and 

3  3  -emain  sleeping  until  spring-time  comes  again. 
6 'l  The  frog  is  an  insect-feeder  too,  which  he,  no  more 
Ijes  (han  the  bat,  can  obtain  in  winter  ;  so  the  frog 
r|)^oe3  to  sleep.  In  the  north  of  France  and  Ger- 
'lal  nany,  there  are  pretty  little  frogs  of  green  colour, 
til  ind  which  live  on  trees.    Many  attempts  have  been 

4  nade  to  naturalize  these  pretty  things  in  England, 
if,  3ut  without  much  success.  The  very  mildness  of 
ijf  pur  insular  winters  kills  them.  The  degree  of  cold 
ijji  (We  experience  is  usually  not  enough  to  send  them 

pto  deep  winter-sleep.    The  economy  of  their  fur- 
/|  pace  combustion  is  not  brought  down  sufficiently 
low  to  do  without  food  entirely;  and,  on  the  other 
ihand,  food  they  cannot  obtain.    So  the  usual  result 
is,  that  the  pretty  tree-frogs  die.    As  frogs  eat  in- 
i|j  iSects,  so  in  their  turn  do  snakes  eat  frogs ;  and 
f|).,the  latter,  not  being  complaisant  enough  to  hop 
jj  jabout  in  winter-time,  what  more  sensible  thing  could 
,jia  snake  do  than  go  to  sleep  too?    For  a  similar 
reason  the  spiny  hedge-hog  sleeps ;  and  he  sleeps 
jjl  I  soundly  too ;  as  people  who  have  found  him  in  his 
la  I  winter-quarters  can  testify. 

'^■1     One  of  the  most  curious  of  foreign  hybernators 
is  the  little  North  American  animal  called  the 
J  "prairie  dog."    Prairie  dogs  congregate  in  im- 
dl  mense  herds ;  and  whilst  summer-time  lasts,  they 
il!  are  active  enough.    As  winter  approaches,  bow- 
ever,  and  before  cold  weather  actually  sets  in,  the 
prairie  dogs  build  themselves  houses,  and,  getting 
gg  under  shelter  of  the  same,  fasten  up  the  doors 
M  securely,  and  take  their  long  winter-nap.    In  late 
winter,  or  very  early  spring,  whilst  snow  is  yet  on 
the  ground,  and  the  prairie  land  is  tormented  by 
icy,  howling  winds,  the  prairie-dogs  may  be  noticed, 
in  the  morning  of  some  bitterly  cold  day,  opening 
their  doors,  poking  out  their  noses,  and  not  appa- 
rently finding  things  as  pleasant  as  they  might 
have  wished,  retiring  once  more.    Again  they 
close  their  mansion-doors,  and  go  to  sleep.  The 
time  had  not  arrived  for  coming  out,  indeed,  but 
the  little  prairie  dogs  were  still  not  deceived. 
Some  indication  of  a  good  time  coming  they  per- 
ceived.   Their  instinct  led  them  not  astray.  The 
Indian  and  the  backwoodsman,  noticing  the  sign, 
are  able  to  predict  that  fair  weather  is  near  at 
band,  having  trusted  to  the  sure  instinct  of  the 
prairie  dogs. 

Hybernation  must  only  be  accepted  as  a  rela- 
tive term.  Whilst  some  animals  admit  of  being 
frozen  outright,  and  thawed  again  without  damage 


to  their  constitutions,  so  others  are  by  no  means 
so  tolerant  of  lowered  temperature.  A  human 
individual  having  sunk  into  the  sleep  of  cold,  is 
generally  frost-bitten  at  once  in  some  prominent 
and  exposed  part.  The  nose  is  the  most  likely 
organ  to  sufi"er ;  after  which  come  the  fingers  and 
the  toes.  If  the  sleeper  be  aroused  at  once,  inci- 
pient frost-bites  may  frequently  be  cured  by  judi- 
cious friction,  with  ice  or  snow  at  first;  the  object 
being  to  supply  warmth  by  degrees.  But  if  the 
first  frost-bite  touch  any  internal  organ,  the  seal  of 
death  is  impressed.  Instances  have  been  known  of 
the  congelation  of  fish  bodily,  in  the  ice  of  a  pond, 
the  creatures  having  been  restored  to  motion,  with- 
out damage,  by  judicious  thawing.  Stranger  still, 
examples  are  on  record  of  the  freezing  of  insects 
into  a  block  of  ice,  which  latter,  being  laid  before 
a  fire  and  thawed,  the  insects  buzzed  away.  Be- 
tween these  latter  extreme  cases,  and  the  intoler- 
ance of  cold  experienced  by  human  beings,  comes 
hybernation,  properly  so  called. 

Even  amongst  hybernators,  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference. Our  pretty  little  friend,  the  squirrel, 
furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  what  may  be 
termed  modified  hybernation.  The  squirrel  is  a 
good  food  economist,  as  is  well  known.  He  keeps 
a  bright  look-out  at  the  commissariat  stores.  In 
autumn,  when  the  hazel-nuts  have  ripened,  the 
little  fellow  may  be  seen  busily  carrying  the  tawny 
treasures,  one  by  one,  in  his  mouth,  and  depositing 
them  in  some  mysterious  hole.  In  that  hole  is  a 
comfortable  nest,  furnished  with  great  care,  and 
having  a  capacious  larder  beside  it.  In  this  larder 
he  hides  the  nuts,  to  be  nibbled  at  frugally  in  win- 
ter-time when  the  sun  shines  more  brightly  than 
usual,  and  he  rouses  to  see  what  is  doing  in  the 
world.  A  tame  squirrel  living  in  a  warm  room, 
bybernates  slightly,  or  not  at  all.  A  sleepy  fellow 
he  will  perhaps  seem,  not  quite  so  lively  as  in  the 
summer,  but  that  is  all. 

To  rouse  a  hybernating  animal  from  its  winter- 
sleep  is  a  very  dangerous  operation.  Hedge-hogs 
are  particularly  intolerant  of  this  treatment;  in 
fact,  the  rough-looking  hedge-hog  is  a  very  deli- 
cate fellow.  Thus  dealt  with,  the  animal  generally 
dies,  furnishing  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the 
beautifully-poised  relations  of  vitality  to  external 
circumstances,  as  determined  for  beneficent  purposes 
by  Almighty  will. 

1740.  Dear  friends,  as  much  as  in  you  lies,  en- 
courage a  frequent  and  diligent  reading  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  in  your  families ;  in  them  are  contained 
the  promises  of  eternal  life  and  salvation.  For  as 
a  steady  trust  and  belief  in  the  promises  of  God, 
and  a  frequent  meditation  in  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
was  the  preservation  of  a  remnant  in  old  time,  so 
it  is  even  to  this  day  ;  and  as  a  distrust  and  dis- 
belief of  the  promises  of  God,  and  a  neglect  of  his 
holy  law,  was  the  occasion  of  the  complaints  made 
against  the  Jews,  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  even 
so  we  have  reason  to  fear,  that  the  apparent  de- 
clension in  our  time,  from  true  piety  and  godly 
zeal  in  many  places,  is  too  much  owing  to  a  disre- 
gard of  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  promises  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  them  recorded. 
Wherefore  it  behooves  every  one,  who  would  be 
united  to  Christ,  and  a  member  of  his  church,  to 
believe  in  the  promises  of  God  and  Christ,  and  to 
wait  to  know  the  fulfilling  of  them  in  his  own 
heart.  It  was  by  this  the  primitive  believers  be- 
came of  "  one  heart,  and  of  one  soul."  It  was  by 
one  Spirit,  namely  the  Spirit  promised  by  Christ, 
that  "  they  were  all  baptized  into  one  body." 
Having,  therefore,  dearly  beloved,  such  great  and 
precious  promises,  and  being  encompassed  with  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  run  with  cheer- 


fulness in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  flock  of  his  companion-'!,  "  looking 
unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith, 
who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured 
the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God." 


Hearty  Supjiers. — Eating  heartily  in  an  ex- 
hausted, or  even  in  a  greatly  debilitated  bodily  con- 
dition, is  dangerous  at  any  hour.  Many  a  man 
has  fallen  apoplectic  at  the  close  of  ajhcarty  din- 
ner ;  but  the  danger  is  greatly  increased  by  going 
to  bed  soon  after;  for  the  weight  of  the  meal,  a 
pound  or  two,  rests  steadily  on  the  great  veins  of 
the  body,  arrests  the  flow  of  the  blood,  as  a  con- 
tinuous pressure  of  the  foot  on  a  hose  pipe  will 
more  or  less  completely  stop  the  flow  of  water  along 
it.  This  arrestment  causes  a  damming  up  of  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  which  at  length  cannot 
longer  bear  the  distention,  and  burst,  causing  ef- 
fusion there,  which  is  instant,  sometimes,  and  is  cer- 
tain death  always. 

There  is  scarcely  a  reader,  of  middle  life,  who 
has  not  more  than  once  been  nearer  death  than  he 
imagined,  from  this  very  cause.  A  man  feels  in 
his  sleep  as  if  some  terrible  calamity  was  impend- 
ing, some  horrible  beast  after  him,  or  some  fearful 
flood  is  about  to  overwhe'm  him ;  but  spite  of  every 
effort,  he  cannot  remove  himself  sufficiently  fast; 
the  enemy  behind  is  increasing  upon  him  ;  and  at 
length,  in  an  agony  of  sweat,  he  is  able  by  a  des- 
perate effort  to  set  the  stream  of  life  in  motion  by 
uttering  some  sound,  fearful  to  be  heard,  or  only 
saves  himself  from  falling  into  some  fathomless 
abyss,  by  a  convulsive  and  desperate  effort.  In 
cases  where  there  is  no  power  to  cry  out,  or  no  ef- 
fort can  be  made,  the  person  is  overtaken,  or  falls 
and  dies!  Eating  a  hearty  meal  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  is  like  giving  a  labouring  man  a  full  day's 
work  to  do,  just  as  night  sets  in,  although  he  has 
been  toiling  all  day.  The  whole  body  is  fatigued 
when  night  comes,  the  stomach  takes  its  due  share, 
and  to  eat  heartily  at  supper,  and  then  go  to  bed, 
is  giving  all  the  other  portions  and  functions  of 
the  body  repose,  while  the  stomach  has  thrown 
upon  it  five  hours  more  of  additional  labor,  after 
having  already  worked  four  or  five  hours  to  dispose 
of  breakfast,  and  a  still  longer  time  for  dinner. 
This  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  almost  incessant  labor 
has  nearly  exhausted  its  power;  it  cannot  promptly 
digest  another  full  meal,  but  labors  at  it  for  long 
hours  together,  like  an  exhausted  galley  slave  at  a 
newly  imposed  task. — The  result  is,  that,  by  the 
unnatural  length  of  time  in  which  the  food  is  kept 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  imperfect  manner  in  wLich 
the  exhausted  organ  manages  it,  it  becomes  more 
or  less  acid  ;  this  generates  wind  ;  this  distends  the 
stomach ;  this  presses  itself  up  against  the  more 
yielding  lungs,  confining  them  to  a  more  diminished 
space ;  hence,  every  breath  taken  is  insufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  system,  the  blood  becomes  foul, 
black,  and  thick,  refuses  to  flow,  and  the  man  dies; 
or,  in  delirium  or  fright,  leaps  from  a  window  or 
commits  suicide,  as  did  Hugh  Miller,  and  multi- 
tudes of  others,  as  to  whom  the  coroner's  jury  has 
returned  the  non-committal  verdict,  "Died  from 
causes  unknown,"  if  not  more  impiously  stating, 
"  Died  by  the  vi-sitation  of  God." 

Let  any  reader  who  follows  inactive  life  for  the 
most  part,  try  the  cxpariment  for  a  week,  of  eating 
absolutely  nothing  after  a  two  o'clock  dinner,  and 
see  if  a  sounder  sleep  and  a  more  vigorous  appetite 
for  breakfast  and  a  hearty  dinner  are  not  the 
pleasurable  results,  to  say  nothing  of  the  happy 
deliverance  from  that  disagreeable  fullness,  weight, 
oppression,  or  acidity,  which  attends  over  eating. 
The  greater  renovation  and  vivacity  which  a  long 
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delicious,  and  connected  sleep  imparts,  both  to  mind 
and  body,  will  of  themselves  more  than  compensate 
for  the  certainly  short  and  rather  dubious  pleasure 
of  eating  a  supper  with  no  special  relish. — Late 
Paper, 


true  devotion  of  heart,  so  as  truly  to  say,  Here  am 


Letter  from  T.  Scattergood  to  John  Pembcrton. 

Beaver  Dam,  Va.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1792. 
Dear  Friend, — I  received  thy  letter  at  our 
friend  Robert  Pleasant's,  which  at  that  time  was 
comfortable  to  me,  and  the  tenor  of  it  peculiarly 
so  since,  in  one  close  trial,  wherein  I  had  to  re- 
member encouragingly  these  expressions  contained 
therein  :  "  The  work  of  righteousness  is  peace." 
At  the  time  I  received  thy  alfectionate  remembrance, 
we  had  just  got  through  a  very  arduous  piece  of 
service,  [having  attended]  most  or  all  the  meetings 
in  Bhick  Water  Quarter.  [We  had  had]  meetings 
everyday,  there  was  considerable  distances  be- 
tween some  of  them,  and  the  weather  was  exceed- 
ing hot,  so  that,  what  with  exercise  of  mind,  la- 
bour in  meetings,  &c.,  my  poor,  feeble  body  was 
brought  at  times  very  low,  insomuch  that  after 
meeticgs,  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  get  down 
a  small  portion  of  light  food,  such  as  peach-pie,  or 
peaches  with  a  little  milk.  Meat  of  almost  any 
kind  was  loathsome  to  me.  Tlius  I  laboured  along 
in  great  weakness,  and  have  had  to  remember 
bow  it  was  with  thee  just  before  thy  voyage  to 
Britain. 

And,  ray  dear  Friend,  I  seem  as  if  I  cannot  for- 
bear informing  thee,  that  since  I  received  thy  let- 
ter, when  I  have  been  riding  in  lonely  and  wilder- 
ness ways,  day  after  day,  and  often  in  the  day, 
have  my  thoughts  been  turned  towards  thee,  inso- 
much that  1  have  had  frequently  to  stop  and  pause 
and  make  this  inquiry,  What  is  or  may  be  the 
cause  that  the  cogitations  of  my  heart  are  so  much 
fixed  on  an  individual  in  that  great  city  wherein 
so  many  dwell,  that  I  nearly  love?  Is  my  friend 
labourino'  under  close  exercise  of  mind  at  this  sea- 
son  ?  and  am  I,  a  younger  brother,  made  to  partake 
with  him  in  spirit,  although  far  separate?  Indeed, 
at  such  seasons  as  now,  thou  hast  been  made  near 
to  me,  I  believe  by  Him  who  metes  out  all  our 
portions  to  us  by  just  weight  and  measure,  and  who 
has  declared,  "  That  the  needy  shall  not  always 
be  forgotten,  nor  the  expectation  of  the  poor  perish." 
If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  His 
notice,  surely  he  takes  notice  and  records  the  hon 
est  labours  of  those  who  have,  at  his  command, 
spent  many  of  their  days  in  endeavouring  to  gather 
souls  into  his  everlasting  kingdom.  After  this 
manner  has  my  spirit  been  led  to  look  over  thy 
labours  and  travels  in  lands  very  far  remote,  and 
receiving  this  for  answer,  it  has  been  preciously 
comfortable  to  me ;  "  There  shall  be  a  glork 
recompense  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just." 
have  thought  at  such  seasons,  I  could  say  much 
more  to  thuc,  when  my  heart  has  been  full ;  but 
let  this  sufllcc,  that  it  is  my  firm  belief  the  Lord 
lias  been  with  thee  in  the  Orkneys.  The  seed 
thou  hast,  at  the  great  Lord  of  the  whole  family'.^ 
command,  scattered  in  or  sown  in  that  land,  sbull 
not  be  gathered  up  by  the  grand  vulturous  bird  o 
prey,  the  devil,  but  in  the  Lord's  time,  spring  up 
to  the  praise  of  his  adorable  name. 

With  respect  to  thy  present  prospect,  my  desire 
is,  that  thou  may  still  pray  for  patience,  and  be 
kept  in  the  patience,  which  runs  the  race,  and  at 
last  obtains  the  crown.  The  Lord  is  on  his  way, 
I  believe,  to  set  thee  at  liberty  ;  and  no  matter  how 
so  as  it  is  seen  to  be  his  doings,  and  at  length  prove 
marvellous  in  thine  eye. 

I  wi.-h  thee  to  live  still  in  that  which  dare  not 
think  the  time  long,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  in 


1,  send  me. 

I  have  been  persuaded,  the  more  the  wife  of  thy 
bosom,  thy  affectionate  companion,  conies  to  be 
resigned  unto  the  will  of  an  all-wise  and  over- 
ruling Providence,  the  more  of  the  income  of  true 
and  lasting  peace  she  will  experience.  Submitting 
to  his  hand  of  power,  which  qualifies  for  every  good 
word  and  good  work  in  her  family  and  in  the 
church,  she  might  be  qualified  in  Divine  authority, 
to  say  to  others,  "Arise  up,  ye  careless  women  that 
are  at  ease;  awake  out  of  sleep,  ye  lukewarm,  un- 
concerned daughters ;  let  us  be  in  earnest  to  get 
our  day's  work  done  in  the  day-time,  for  the  shades 
of  the  evening  advance  apace."  Oh,  that  she  may 
ask  counsel  of  God,  and  wait  for  it  with  regard  to 
thy  heavy  exercise,  that  by  an  entire  resignation 
of  heart  and  mind  in  all  things,  to  the  Divine  will, 
putting  away  every  weight  and  burthen  which  may 
rise  in  the  reasoning  part — peace,  true  peace,  may 
flow  into  her  heart  and  mind,  and  the  Lord's  will 
be  done  in  you  both,  by  you  and  upon  you,  to  the 
praise  of  his  excellent  name,  in  the  end.  So 
wisheth  your  exercised,  concerned  friend  and  bro- 
ther, who  has  written  as  things  have  arisen,  in  the 
simplicity  of  a  child,  and  who  is  a  child,  and  needs 
the  care  and  prayers  of  ail  those,  his  elders,  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity. 

We  have  lately  returned  from  South-river,  a 
branch  of  James,  two  or  three  days'  journey  above 
this  place.  We  found  a  pretty  large  body  of 
Friends,  and  some  precious  youth  (as  also  in  other 
places  where  our  lot  has  been  cast.)  They  are 
building  three  meeting-houses — one  near  a  new 
town  called  Lynchburg, — a  pretty  large  one,  of 
stone,  and  appear  in  a  hopeful  condition.  I  meet 
with  ups  and  downs,  and  singular  trials,  one  of 
which  may  look  singular,  of  turning  back  into  the 
neighbourhood  again,  instead  of  pursuing  our  jour- 
ney towards  New  Garden.  And  indeed  the  track 
has  been,  and  remains  new.  Instead  of  large 
meetings  of  late,  it  has  been  family  meetings,  and 
to  individuals  in  families,  and  many  miles  to  see 
some,  so  that  my  faith  and  patience  also  have  been 
tried.  Oh,  that  I  may  be  favoured  to  hold  out 
until  the  end  of  this  present  journey. 

We  lodged  one  night  at  Charles  Logan's,  and  I 
remembered  thy  love  to  him,  which  appeared  to  be 
kindly  received.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  it  was 
in  wisdom,  that  our  lot  was  cast  under  his  roof. 
Give  ray  love  to  thy  dear  aged  father  Zane  and 
daughter,  and  tell  him  some  of  the  back-woods 
people  love  him,  and  say  he  was  an  instrument  in 
settling  some  such  places  by  Friends.  They  are 
numerous  at  Redstone,  to  what  they  were  when  he 
was  there.  I  believe  he  rejoiceth  in  Zion's  welfare. 
My  love  also  to  dear  George  and  Sarah  Dillwiu 
who  have  now  become  thy  neighbours.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  land  (toll  him)  love  him.  I  hope  thou 
with  others  of  my  beloved  friends  remember  my 
dear  wife  and  mother.  I  have  frequently  thought 
of  late,  when  looking  towards  Georgia,  that  if  we 
should  be  favoured  to  arrive  there,  and  Friends 
were  easy  to  send  some  useful  books  by  water  to 
meet  us,  whether  we  might  not  distribute  them  to 
advantage  in  that  infant  State,  especially  if  we 
should  be  drawn  from  amongst  Friends  in  these 
parts.  I  submit  my  prospect  to  thee,  thy  brother, 
and  ^Villiam  Savery,  to  consider  of.  William  knows 
perhiips  better  than  I,  what  may  be  most  useful. 
My  love  to  them  and  their  wives. 

I  have  looked  sometimes  towards  seeing  Georgia 
in  the  beginning  of  next  year;  we  get  but  slowly 
along,  but  for  every  little  act  of  faith  and  labour 
of  love,  there  has  been  a  rich  reward  bestowed  by 
Him  who  hath  a  right  to  our  obedience. 


nion,  preserved  much  in  the  patience,  under  the 
many  singular  turns  we  meet  with,  which  endean 
hira  to  me ;  and  he  desires  his  love  may  be  affec 
tionately  remembered  to  thee  and  wife. 

I  believe  the  Lord  gave  me  some  place  in  th 
brother  Isaac's  heart  when  at  his  house ;  and  myj 
prayers  yet  are,  that  the  Lord  may  smite  both  hisj 
winter  and  summer  house,  throw  down  his  houseai  'f 
of  ivory,  and  bring  him  to  sit  in  the  dust,  mourn-J 
ing  over  him  whom  he  hath  pierced.    I  mourn  overj' 
him,  and  for  him,  whilst  writing,  because  I  havel 
seen  what  an  instrument  he  might  have  been,  and 
I  hope  yet,  might  be  of  good  in  his  generation,  i 
with  unreserved  obedience,  he  would  yield  up  hii 
will  into  the  will  of  the  Author  of  his  being,  wh 
can  as  suddenly  meet  with  him  as  with  Nebuchad 
nezzar  formerly,  when  all  things  may  seem  to  g 
pleasantly  forward  in  the  outward.    If  he  shoul 
be  in  town  before  I  am,  thou  mayest  read  this  tol 
him,  with  the  addition  of  my  christian,  tender  love 
and  desire  for  him. 

I  am  thy  poor,  little,  exercised  friend  and  broi 
ther  in  the  necessary  tribulations  attending  the 
Gospel.  Thos.  Scattergood 

If  any  opportunity  ofl'ers  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Carolina,  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  thee,  and 
a  letter  how  it  is  with  thee. 


Dear  Josiah  is  an  encouraging,  feeling  compa- 
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"THE  WEALTH  I'VE  GOT." 


Selected. 


Not  bouses  nor  lots  in  a  principal  street, 
Not  rich  fields  waving  with  golden  wheat, 
Not  darksome  mines  deep-stored  with  gold, 
Nor  piles  of  ingots  in  coffers  old  ; — 
Not  these,  though  they  fill  so  many  a  lot — 
These  form  no  part  of  the  wealth  I've  got. 

I'm  poorer  to-day  than  a  year  ago — 
I  was  poorer  then  than  I  cared  to  know ; 
The  future  has  nothing  but  struggle  and  care 
For  the  bread  to  eat,  and  the  raiment  to  wear; 
Yet  I  still  look  onward  and  murmur  not. 
For  Fm  very  rich  in  the  wealth  Fve  got. 

Fve  kind  ones  to  love  me,  rich  or  poor, 

Fve  friends  whom  I  hold  with  a  friendship  sure; 

Fve  pleasures  and  duties,  day  by  day, 

And  work  for  each  hour  that  passes  away; 

Fve  a  home  with  its  treasures — earth's  dearest  spot, 

Where  1  hoard  like  a  miser  the  wealth  Fve  got. 

Fve  a  heart,  thank  God,  that  loves  mankind  ; 
I've  a  spirit,  thank  God,  that  can  be  resigned; 
I've  a  hope  to  finish  some  trifle  of  good, 
Before  I  lie  down  for  the  grave-worm's  food  ; 
I've  a  hope  that  neither  stain  nor  blot 
Will  cling  when  Fm  gone  to  the  wealth  I've  got. 

Fve  a  trust  in  the  Master,  whose  tender  care 

Giveth  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  wear  ; 

I've  a  firm,  stout  heart,  that  he  giveih  me 

To  bear  whatever  my  fortune  may  be; — 

So  earth  can  be  never  a  sorrowful  spot. 

While  kind  Ueaven  leaves  me  the  wealth  Fve  got. 

Henry  Morjord. 


Lima  Beans. — We  see  that  some  of  our  brethren 
of  the  press  are  recommending  the  pinching  ofl'  of 
Lima  beans  when  six  feet  high,  instead  of  per- 
mitting the  vines  to  run  around  poles  of  fifteen  feet. 
This  is  an  excellent  practice.  Such  treatment 
causes  the  vine  to  grow  to  a  much  larger  size, 
throwing  out  side  shoots  with  a  larger  crop  of  fine 
fruit,  and  to  perfect  the  beans  before  frost,  instead 
of  continuing  to  bear  indefinitely,  and  to  j)crfect  but 
few.  This  is  an  excellent  crop  when  so  managed, 
and  always  profitable.  It  only  requires  full  fer- 
tilization and  thorough  disintegration  of  the  soil 
to  raise  a  pint  or  more  of  Lima  beans  per  pole, 
and  with  such  a  crop,  sold  at  six  dollars  a  bushel 
in  the  dry  state,  the  yield  will  equal  four  hundred 
dollars  or  more  per  acre  in  value. — Late  Faper. 

The  wisdom  of  a  man  lies  not  in  satirizing  the 
vices  of  others,  but  in  correcting  his  own. 
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4  BIOCRAPUICAl  SKETCHES 

affs  tf  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,. 

5  (]j  (Contiuued  from  page  141.) 

JOSHUA  BROWN, 
kli     On  the  4th  of  the  Eighth  month,  Joshua  attend- 
m  id  a  meeting,  held  near  James  Perry's,  and,  on 
Hilt   he  5th,  one  at  Westerly.    In  this  meeting,  he  was 
on  ed  to  set  forth  the  necessity  of  revelation  being 
b  itill  continued  to  the  church  of  Christ,  showing  that 
an  fit  had  ceased,  the  glory  of  Israel  might  justly  be 
)Di   said  to  be  departed.    Here  again  he  found  it  need- 
pli  "ul  to  press  on  the  people  to  mind  the  day  of  their 
!tli  risitation.    The  meeting  was  favoured,  and  miuis- 
tai  tered  satisfaction  and  comfort  to  his  mind.  Dining 
og  with  Peter  Davis,  he  rode  to  Hopkinton,  and  at- 
onli  tended  a  meeting  there  that  afternoon,  which  was 
i  [■  also  comfortable  and  encouraging.    His  labours  in 
loij  this  part  appearing  to  be  finished,  he,  on  Second- 
day,  the  6th,  left  for  the  westward,  accompanied 
bri  by  John  Collins  and  Joseph  Mitchell.   They  reach- 
It  ed  New  Milford,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  8th,  and 
),   had  a  meeting  there  in  the  afternoon,  which  was 
largely  attended  by  people  of  other  societies  and 
the  Friends  of  the  place.    Amongst  these,  Joshua 
|had  a  great  openness  for  labour,  pressing  upon 
I  them  the  necessity  of  regeneration.    Gaius  Tal- 
cott,  accompanying  him,  he,  the  same  night,  rode 
to  Oblong,   to  the  house  of  Benjamin  Ferris. 
The  next  day  he  was  at  a  meeting  there,  which 
was  an  exercising  one,  although  way  opened  for 
some  public  service.    That  afternoon,  with  Wing 
Kelly  as  pilot,  he  rode  to  the  house  of  the  widow 
Thorn,  at  Nine  Partners.    On  the  10th,  he  held 
a  meeting  in  the  morning  at  that  place,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  one  at  Oswego,  both  of  which  were  sa- 
tisfactory.   On  the  11th,  had  a  meeting  near 
Joshua  Shearman's,  in  which  he  had  to  treat  on 
regeneration  and  the  universality  of  the  love  of 
God  to  mankind,  showing  the  necessity  there  was 
for  experiencing  the  one,  and  believing  in  the 
other.    On  the  12th,  he  was  at  a  meeting  at  Peach 
Pond  in  the  morning,  and  one  at  Ammawalk  in 
^1    the  afternoon,  the  latter  held  in  a  barn.  Both 
meetings  were  favoured  ;  in  that  in  the  afternoon, 
he  was  much  concerned  that  his  hearers  might  be 
brought  into  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Spirit, 
that  they  might  experience  the  benefit  of  Christ's 
coming.    At  the  close  of  this  meeting,  he  rode 
with  Thomas  Underbill  to  his  house  near  Shap- 
paqua,  where,  on  the  13th,  he  attended  a  meeting 
in  the  morning.    That  afternoon,  he  had  one  at 
Purchase,  wherein  he  had  to  v/arn  some  present 
against  trusting  in  uncertain  riches ;  exhorting 
them  to  seek  to  know  a  being  broken  off  from  the 
wild  olive  tree,  from  a  dependence  upon  anything 
!  here  below,  that  they  might  witness  a  being  en- 
grafted into  the  true  and  living  vine.    After  meet- 
ing, he  rode  to  Marmaroncck,  and,  on  the  14th,  had 
a  meeting  there,  which,  although  not  held  in  silence, 
was  not  an  open  satisfactory  time.    He  dined  at 
John  Cornwall's,  where  many  friends  were  gather- 
ed, because  of  the  home-coming  of  a  young  mar- 
ried couple  from  Long  Island.    Aaron  Lancaster 
was  there,  and  both  he  and  Joshua  had  service 
amongst  the  young  people  and  others  present.  In 
the  afternoon,  he  and  Aaron  Lancaster  rode  to 
West  Chester  to  an  afternoon  meeting,  in  which 
they  each  laboured  in  the  gospel.    After  meeting 
they  rode  towards  New  York,  where,  on  the  15th, 
they  had  a  meeting,  which  was  favoured.  Jo.ihua 
then  parted  with  Aaron,  and,  cro.^sing  over  to 
Jersey,  rode  that  night  to  llahway,  where  he  lodged 
at  the  house  of  Joseph  Shotwell.    On  the  16th,  he 
rode  across  New  Jersey,  and  reached  Bristol,  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  tarried  that  night  with 


Ennion  Williams.  On  the  17th,  he  rode  through 
Philadelphia,  and,  on  the  18th,  reached  the  house 
of  William  Swayne,  in  time  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Western  Quarterly 
Meeting.  After  attending  the  several  sittings  of 
the  Quarterly  Meeting,  he  went  to  his  own  resi- 
dence, where  he  found  his  family  well,  although 
sickness  had  been  among  them  in  his  absence.  He 
says,  "  When  I  got  home,  I  felt  a  good  degree  of 
peace  and  satisfaction  in  that  I  had  industriously 
pursued  my  journey,  and  had  performed  all  I  had 
in  pi'ospect,  before  I  left  my  home.  Great  thank- 
fulness attended  my  mind,  both  in  my  journey,  and 
after  my  return,  to  the  great  Master,  in  that  he 
had  been  pleased  to  favour  me  with  health  of  body 
and  strength  of  mind  to  perform  what  he  required 
of  me.  Thanksgiving  and  honour  be  given  to  His 
great  and  worthy  name,  who  doth  not  leave  nor 
forsake  those  who  trust  in  his  power,  and  rely  upon 
him  for  strength  and  help." 

In  the  year  1772,  he  felt  a  draught  of  love 
drawing  him  to  attend  the  general  meetings  on  the 
Eastern  shore,  and  having  the  approbation  of  his 
Monthly  Meeting  with  the  concern,  he  left  his  re- 
sidence in  the  Tenth  month,  to  fulfil  it.  The  visit, 
of  which  he  has  kept  few  minutes,  appears  to  have 
been  performed  to  satisfaction,  in  part  of  which  he 
had  the  company  of  George  Dillwyn,  and  of  Wil- 
liam Brown,  Joshua  Thomson,  John  Reeve,  and 
Mercy  Redman. 

Alter  this  he  was  diligently  occupied  in  temporal 
business  about  home,  and  in  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  which  he  was  a  member  as  they  came  in 
course,  until,  with  unity  of  his  Monthly  Meeting, 
he,  on  the  26th  of  the  Second  month,  1774,  left 
home  to  attend  meetings  belonging  to  Chester  and 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meetings.  The  day  of 
starting  being  Nottingham  Monthly  Meeting,  he 
attended  it,  nearly  to  the  conclusion,  when  leaving 
it,  he  rode  to  Christiana  bridge,  where  he  lodged 
with  his  kinsman,  John  Lowden.  On  the  29th, 
which  was  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  attended  a 
meeting  there,  in  which  he  found  his  mind  engaged 
to  exhort  Friends  to  take  up  the  good  resolution, 
which  Joshua  of  old  did,  "  let  others  do  as  they 
will,  as  for  me  and  my  house  we  will  serve  the 
Lord,"  He  entreated  them  to  give  up  their  whole 
heart  to  serve  the  Lord  in  their  day,  age,  and 
generation,  to  know  the  work  of  reformation  per- 
fected in  them,  that  they  might  obtain  an  admit- 
tance into  the  kingdom  of  life  and  glory  prepared 
for  the  righteous.  Riding  into  Wilmington,  they 
attended  the  afternoon  meeting  there,  although 
late  in  reachins  it.  Although  he  had  some  service 
therein,  his  mind  did  not  feel  entirely  released,  yet 
as  some  Friends  thought  a  meeting  on  Second-day 
hardly  advisable,  he  ielt  satisfied  to  pass  on.  On 
the  28th,  after  viriting  his  old  friend,  that  sound 
minister  of  the  gospel  and  great  traveller  in  the 
Lord's  work,  P]sther  White,  he  went  to  the  house 
of  John  Talbot  at  Chichester.  Here  he  had  a 
meeting.  Third  month  1st,  in  which  he  exhorted 
those  present  to  see  that  their  religion  was  built 
upon  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  sure  foundation,  the  Rock  of  ages. 
He  had  also  to  speak  of  true  gospel  ministry,  its 
nature  and  end,  and  from  whence  it  proceeded. 
It  was  a  favoured  meeting.  On  the  2d,  he  had  a 
meeting  at  Chester,  in  which  he  found  it  his  place 
to  be  silent,  which  he  notes  as  being  to  the  morti- 
fication of  some  present.  In  company  with  Na- 
than Yaruall,  he  rode  that  afternoon  to  Darby, 
where,  on  the  3d,  he  attended  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. In  the  meeting  for  worship,  he  had  to  men- 
tion the  patriarch  Jacob's  prophecy  concerning 
Christ,  the  Head  of  the  true  church.  "  The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from 


between  his  feet  until  Shiloh  come,  and  unto  him 
shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be."  Joshua  set 
forth  the  office  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  his  church, 
and  the  duty  devolving  Upon  his  people,  and  the 
church  militant  in  these  gospel  days.  He  also 
spoke  of  true  faith,  and  how  it  might  be  attained, 
and  the  necessity  of  witnessing  a  real  change  of 
heart,  and  giving  up  all  for  the  dear  Saviour's 
sake.  He  was  much  enlarged,  and  a  comfortable 
hope  attended  his  mind  that  his  arduous  labour 
there  might  be  productive  of  good.  He  rode  that 
afternoon  to  the  house  of  Lewis  Jones  at  Merion, 
where  he,  on  the  4th,  had  a  meeting,  which  was  a 
suffering  season.  Dining  at  the  house  of  Jesse 
George,  he  that  afternoon  rode  into  Philadelphia, 
to  the  dwelling  of  his  kinsman  and  fellow  labourer 
in  the  gospel,  William  Brown. 

(To  be  coutinaed.) 


A  List  of  Wonders. — Among  the  thousands  of 
marvellous  inventions  which  American  genius  has 
produced  within  the  last  few  years,  are  the  follow- 
ing, compiled  in  an  abstract  trom  the  Patent  Ofiice 
Report.  The  report  explains  the  principle  of  the 
celebrated  Hobb  lock.  Its  "  unpickability"  de- 
pends upon  a  secondary  or  false  set  of  tumblerSj 
which  prevent  instruments  used  in  picking  from 
reaching  the  real  ones.  Moreover,  the  lock  is  pow- 
der proof,  and  may  be  loaded  through  the  key  hole, 
and  fired  off  till  the  burglar  is  tired  of  his  fruitless 
work,  or  fears  that  the  explosions  will  bring  to 
view  his  experiments,  more  witnesses  than  he  de- 
sires. Doors  and  shutters  have  been  patented  that 
cannot  be  broken  through  with  either  pick  or  sledge 
hammer.  The  burglar's  "  occupation's  gone."  A 
harpoon  is  described,  which  makes  the  whale  kili 
himself.  The  more  he  pulls  the  line  the  deeper 
goes  the  harpoon.  An  ice  making  machine  has 
been  patented,  which  is  worked  hy  a  steani  engine. 
In  an  experimental  trial,  it  froze  several  bottles  of 
sherry,  and  produced  blocks  of  ice  the  size  of  a 
cubic  foot  when  the  thermometer  was  up  to  eighty. 
It  is  calculated  that  for  every  ton  of  coal  put  into 
the  furnace,  it  will  make  a  ton  of  ice.  From  Dr. 
Dale's  examiner's  report  we  gather  some  idea  of 
the  value  of  patents.  A  man  who  made  a  slighfe 
impovement  in  straw  cutters,  took  a  model  of  his 
machine  through  the  Western  States,  and  after  a 
tour  of  eight  months,  returned  with  fo^rty  thousand 
dollars.  Another  man  had  a  machine  to  thresh 
and  clean  grain,  which  in  fifteen  months,  he  sold 
for  sixty  thousand  dollars.  These  are  ordinary 
ca,ses — while  such  inventions  as  the  telegraph,  the 
planing  machine,  and  the  India  rubber  patents,  are 
worth  millions  each.  Examiner  Lane's  report,  de- 
scribes new  electrical  inventions.  Among  these  is 
an  electrical  whaling  apparatus,  by  which  the  whale 
is  literally  "  shocked  to  death."  Another  is  an 
electro  magnetic  alarm,  which  rings  bells  and  dis- 
plays signals  in  case  of  fire  and  burglars.  Another 
is  an  electric  clock,  which  wakes  you  up,  tells  you 
what  time  it  is,  and  lights  a  lamp  for  you  at  any 
hour  you  please.  There  is  a  sound  gatherer,  a  sort 
of  huge  ear-trumpet,  to  be  placed  in  front  of  a  lo- 
comotive, bringing  to  the  engineer's  ears  all  the 
noise  ahead;  perfectly  distinct, nowithstauding the 
noise  of  the  train.  There  is  an  invention  that 
picks  up  pins  from  a  confused  heap,  turns  them 
around  with  their  heads  up,  and  sticks  them  in 
papers  in  regular  order.  Another  goes  through 
the  whole  process  of  cigar  making,  taking  in 
leayes  and  turning  out  finished  cigars.  One  ma- 
chine cuts  cheese ;  another  scours  knives  and  forks ; 
another  rocks  the  cradle ;  and  seven  or  eight  take 
in  washing  and  ironing.  There  is  a  parlor  chair 
patented  that  cannot  be  tipped  back  on  two  legs, 
and  a  railway  chair  that  cannot  be  tipped  back  in 
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come  to  try  tliem  that  dwell  on  the  earth ;  by 
which  Word  of  God  ye  may  all  be  preserved  in 
the  sweet,  holy  life,  in  which  there  is  unity,  which 
was  before  enmity ;  which  word  doth  fulfil  the 
words. 

"  Therefore,  in  that  live,  that  ye  may  all  feel  life 
abundantly  through  the  light  and  power  that  comes 
from  the  Word,  through  which  word  your  souls 
may  be  brought  up  to  God,  where  is  joy,  peace 
and  comfort.  So  above  all  things,  live  in  that  which 
stops  strife  J  contentions  and  jangUngs  ;  and  live 
in  that,  by  which  ye  come  to  serve  one  another  in 
love,  even  in  the  love  of  God,  which  thinks  no  evil, 
envies  not,  neither  is  it  easily  provoked — which 
fulfils  the  law,  which  is  love  out  of  a  pure  heart. 
Let  not  prejudice  boil  in  any  of  your  hearts,  but 
let  it  be  cast  out  by  the  power  of  God,  in  which  is 
the  unity,  and  the  everlasting  kingdom ;  that  ye 
may  all  witness  your  being  made  heirs  of  the  same 
kingdom  of  peace,  and  to  be  inheritors  of  it,  sit- 
ting down  in  the  same,  knowing  your  own  portion, 
and  increasing  in  the  heavenly  riches.  This  is 
above  all  strife,  and  the  man  of  it,  which  is  born 
of  the  Egyptian  woman,  which  genders  to  bond- 
age. Therefore,  know  the  Seed,  the  second  man, 
the  Heir  of  the  promise  set  over  all,  and  the  bless- 
ing and  presence  of  the  Lord — the  Seed  of  life 
aud  peace  to  reign  in  you  all,  which  possesses  the 
kingdom,  where  there  is  no  end.  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all,  to  teach, 
season,  and  establish  you,  which  brings  your  salva- 
tion." G.  F. 

Every  one  who  watches  his  own  heart,  knows 
that  jealousy  and  ill-will  shut  out  the  christian  love 
that  seeks  the  welfare  of  others.  If  we  would  be 
really  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  succeed  our  fore- 
fathers in  the  Truth,  we  must  cherish  this  love, 
and  maintain  in  life  and  practice,  the  pure  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel,  under  which  the  Society  was 
gathered.  At  a  time  when  contention  and  division 
are  endangering  the  preservation  of  a  united  go- 
vernment in  this  laud.  Friends,  who  peculiarly 
profess  to  be  advocates  of  peace  and  harmony, 
ought  especially  to  cherish  love  and  good-will 
among  themselves  and  towards  all  men.  Then 
they  would  be  preachers  of  righteousness,  and  be 
instrumental  in  spreading  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Prince  of  peace. 


any  position,  without  any  legs  at  all.  Another 
patent  is  for  a  machine  that  counts  passengers  in 
an  ommibus  and  takes  their  fares.  When  a  very 
fat  gentleman  gets  in,  it  counts  two  and  charges 
double.  There  are  a  variety  of  guns  patented  that 
load  themselves ;  a  fishing  line  that  adjusts'  its 
own  bait,  and  a  rat  trap  that  throws  away  the 
rat,  and  then  baits  itself  and  stands  in  the  corner 
for  another.  There  is  a  machine  also  by  which  a 
man  prints,  instead  of  writes,  his  thoughts.  It  is 
played  like  a  piano  forte.  And  speaking  of  pianos, 
it  is  estimated  that  nine  thousand  are  made  every 
year  in  the  United  States,  giving  constant  employ- 
ment to  one  thousand  nine  hundred  persons,  aud 
costing  over  two  millions  of  dollars. 

After  such  a  list  of  inventions  as  these,  who  can 
say  truly  that  "  there  is  nothing  new  ?''  There 
may  be  nothing  new  in  creations  merely  imagina- 
tive, but  in  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to 
the  saving  of  labor,  and  to  new  and  improved 
methods  of  labor  production,  and  consequently  to 
the  increase  of  the  material  wealth  of  the  country 
and  the  improved  condition  of  the  people,  there 
is  not  only  a  vast  deal  that  is  new,  but  what  is 
better,  much  that  is  practically  beneficial  to  man- 
kind and  useful  to  society.  Morse,  who  invented 
the  magnetic  telegraph,  is  just  as  much  an  inventor, 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  discovery,  in  his  combination 
of  the  means  by  which  intelligence  can  be  instantly 
conveyed,  as  if  there  had  been  no  previous  disco- 
veries of  the  properties  of  the  magnet,  or  the  laws 
of  the  magnetic  force  tending  to  and  facilitating 
the  last  grand  discovery.  The  man  who  invented 
the  sewing  machine  produced  an  original  invention, 
though  the  same  idea  may  have  floated  in  some- 
body's brain  years  before  he  created  the  combina- 
tion of  forces  and  the  arrangement  of  mechanical 
principles  by  which  he  accomplished  it.  Fawke's 
steam  plow  is  an  original  invention,  and  like  the 
sewing  machine,  one  from  which  the  greatest  social 
good  may  be  educed.  The  steam  fire-engine  is 
another  happy  original  thought,  though  a  necessity 
almost  from  previous  steps  in  the  progress  of  the 
steam-engine. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  great  inventions 
should  be  produced  by  the  inventive  mind  of  the 
present  day,  which  shows  that  practical  science  is 
penetrating  more  deeply  and  surely  into  the  body 
of  society,  and  what  were,  until  quite  recently, 
mysteries  to  the  common  mind,  are  familiar  prin- 
ciples, understood  and  practised  upon  by  men  enjoy- 
ing few  of  the  advantages  of  what  usually  is  termed 
"  liberal  education,"  a  phrase  which  means  acquain- 
tance with  things  merely  ornamental  and  of  no 
use,  generally  to  the  exclusion  of  f-cience,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  everything  true  and  useful. 
The  further  education  goes  in  the  last  direction, 
aud  the  wider  science,  becop'cs  spread  among  the 
people,  the  stronger  will  the  foundations  be  laid  of 
an  education  which  must  necessarily  quicken  the 
highest  activities  of  each  individual  mind,  and  lead 
to  greater  and  more  interesting  discoveries. —  Lute 
Paper. 


For  "  Tlifi  Friend." 

Peace  and  Good-Will  Essential  to  Happiness. 

Our  Saviour  told  his  disciples  that  they  should 
be  known  of  all  men  by  the  love  which  they  bore 
to  one  another.  It  was  to  be  an  essential,  distin- 
guishing mark  in  thcui  before  the  world,  designating 
them  as  his  followers.  As  they  were  to  be  sent 
forth  to  preach  the  offers  of  the  love  and  mercy  of 
God  to  the  world,  in  sending  his  beloved  Son  for 
the  salvation  of  all,  who  believed  aud  received 
Him,  they  were  to  show  the  sj)irit  and  the  fruits  of' 
the  gospel  which  they  declared,  in  their  own  con- 
duct aud  example.    John  who  leaned  on  Jesus' 


bosom,  and  was  termed  the  beloved  disciple,  ap- 
pears by  his  epistles,  to  have  been  remarkably 
imbued  with  this  heavenly  spirit  and  disposition, 
and  was  favoured  with  extraordinary  revelations, 
being  peculiarly  fitted  thereby  for  those  divine  com- 
munications which  he  had  from  his  glorified  Lord 
and  Master.  Knowing  the  love  of  God  perfected 
in  us  by  keeping  his  word,  is  spoken  of  by  this 
apostle,  as  evidence  that  we  are  in  Him.  And 
again,  "  he  that  loveth  his  brother,  abideth  in  the 
light,"  which  indicates  that  without  abiding  in  the 
light  of  Christ,  we  cannot  truly  love  one  another. 
For  "he  that  hatcth  his  brother,  is  in  darkness, 
and  walketh  in  darkness,  and  knoweth  not  whither 
he  goeth,  because  darkness  hath  blinded  his  eyes." 
If  a  man  is  so  blind  that  he  cannot  tell  where  he 
is  going,  or  what  spirit  he  is  following,  he  is  liable 
to  fall  into  a  ditch  ;  and  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 
our  Saviour  says,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch. 
Should  the  spirit  of  enmity  towards  brethren,  seek- 
ing to  destroy  their  religious  reputation,  be  the 
leader  of  such,  all  pretence  to  sustain  the  Redeem- 
er's cause  will  be  in  vain,  and  must  terminate  in 
the  downfall  of  such.  The  love  of  the  brethren  is 
given  as  proof,  that  we  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life  ;  but  this  love  is  not  to  be  in  word  or  in 
tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth,  and  cannot  exist 
where  there  is  hatred.  "  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God, 
and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar;  and  he  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can 
he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen." 

In  the  revival  of  the  blessed  heavenly  nature  of 
the  gospel  dispensation,  George  Fox  showed  the 
reality  and  efBcacy  of  this  love,  in  his  patient  and 
pacific  endurance  of  the  cruelty  of  wicked  men, 
and  in  his  labours  for  the  salvation  of  all.  When 
Friends  were  gathering  together  into  a  religious 
body,  and  engaged  in  proclaiming  the  same  go>pel 
which  the  primitive  apostles  preached,  he  was  often 
constrained  to  warn  them  against  strife  and  dissen- 
sion, and  to  call  them  to  keep  in  the  Seed,  and  to 
walk  in  the  light  of  Christ,  in  which  they  would 
love  and  unite  with  one  another,  and  be  preserved 
from  a  dividing  spirit.  In  one  of  his  early  epistles 
he  says  :  "  Friends  and  brethren  everywhere,  dwell 
in  that  which  makes  for  peace  and  love  ;  for  blessed 
are  the  peace-makers,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
that  stands  in  righteousness,  joy  and  peace  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  in  power.  Therefore  seek  the 
peace,  in  which  is  the  welfare  and  good  of  every 
one.  Take  heed  of  strife  and  contention,  for  that 
eats  out  the  good,  and  does  not  edify,  nor  make  for 
peace  ;  for  it  is  love  that  edifies  the  body.  There- 
fore, keep  in  the  Seed,  and  know  that  which  was 
before  enmity  was,  in  which  there  is  both  peace 
f  ud  life.  And  all  be  careful  to  watch  over  one 
another,  for  one  another's  good.  Be  patient  and 
kec]}  low  and  down  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  God, 
that  there  ye  may  come  to  enjoy  the  kingdom  of 
peace,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  in  the  same.  For  blessed  are  all  ye  that  lie 
down  in  the  power  of  the  Lord,  and  rise  up  in  it, 
and  in  faith  remain,  throu>;h  which  power  ye  come 
to  be  preserved,  and  united  to  the  God  of  life  and 
truth.  Take  heed  of  any  words  or  carriage  that 
do  not  tend  to  ediScatiou,  and  building  up  in  the 
love  and  life.  Therefore,  ye  that  have  tasted  oC 
the  power  of  God  and  of  his  good  word  and  of  his 
light,  wait  for  wisdom,  and  walk  in  it,  that  3'e  may 
be  preserved  in  unity  in  the  light  aud  lilb,  and 
in  fellowship  with  God  and  one  with  another,  that 
to  the  Lord  God  ye  may  be  a  good  savour,  and  a 
blessing  in  your  generation,  strengthening  one  an- 
other in  the  faith,  in  the  grace,  in  the  Word  by 
which  all  things  were  made  and  created.  Keep- 
ing the  word  of  patience,  herein  ye  will  see  the 
Lord  keeping  you  from  all  the  temptations  which 
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(Continued  from  page  144.) 

We  left  our  exiled  Friends  at  the  Falls  of 
Schuylkill,  whither  they  were  conveyed  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  Philadelphia.  It  was  soon  apparent,  that 
little  care  had  been  taken  by  their  persecutors  to 
afi'ord  them  the  necessary  entertainment  on  the 
road,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  kindness  of  their 
fellow  members  secured  them  ample  provision, 
where  they  stopped  to  dine  or  lodge,  they  might 
have  suifered  for  want  of  food.  The  members  of 
the  City  Troop  entrusted  with  conducting  the  pri- 
soners as  far  as  Heading,  refused  to  allow  them  to 
know  the  instructions  they  had  received  respecting 
them  ;  but  upon  their  arriving  at  Pottsgrove,  they 
gave  evidence  of  their  confidence  in  them,  and  their 
di,-^belief  of  the  "suspicions"  charged  upon  them, 
by  allowing  them  to  disperse  for  the  night  to  lodge 
at  the  houses  of  some  of  their  friends  residing  in 
that  neighbourhood  ;  they  agreeing  to  meet  them 
the  next  morning. 

Upon  assembling  the  next  day,  the  prisoners 
found  that  their  baggage  had  not  been  sent  on,  aud 
as  some  of  them  had  not  even  a  change  of  linen 
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7  .vith  them,  and  as  the  wcatlier  was  becoming  cool, 
xnd  it  would  soon  be  necessary  to  have  warm 
i''  ;lothing,  they  protested  against  going  on  any  fur- 
;her  until  their  baggage  should  come  to  hand. 
The  escort  consented  to  their  tarrying  until  the 
following  day,  but  some  evil-disposed  persons  at 
'^^  )nce  circulated  a  report  that  the  Quakers  refused 
;o  go  on  any  further,  and  were  in  expectation  of 
f  jeing  rescued,  or  making  their  escape.  Where- 
apon  the  sub-Lieutenant  of  the  county  ordered  a 
Bompany  of  twenty  armed  men  into  Pottsgrove, 
"  md  going  there  himself,  insisted  upon  the  Friends 
'1  eaving  immediately  for  Heading.    It  was  now  late 
"  n  the  afternoon,  and  they  remonstrated  against 
Deing  thus  hurried  away,  explained  to  him  the  rea- 
Bon  why  they  had  been  delayed,  and  pointed  out 
'•  the  hazard  of  life  they  must  run,  if  obliged  to  pass 
'5  Dver  some  portion  of  the  road  between  there  and 
[leading,  after  daylight  had  departed.    After  much 
■■  aarleying,  it  was  at  length  agreed  they  should  not 
"i  start  until  the  next  morning.    On  the  morrow, 
'=  Defore  the  company  was  in  readiness  to  leave,  two 
"  jiessengers  arrived  with  writs  of  "  habeas  corpu'J," 
rranted  by  Thomas  McKean,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
°i  State,  for  the  niue  Friends  who  had  made  applica- 
■•  lion  therefor,  before  leaving  the  city.    These  writs 
;vere  at  once  regularly  served  upon  the  ofi&cers  in 

*  somraand,  and  who  had  the  Friends  in  custody. 
'I  Upon  hearing  them,  they  acknowledged  they  un- 
'<  Jerstood  the  power  of  such  writs,  but  after  con- 

■  -ultation,  they  refused  to  obey  them.    This  was 
jn  the  14th  day  of  the  Ninth  month.    The  other 

*  orisoners  who  had  before  declined  making  applica- 
6  iion  to  the  Chief  Justice,  now  concluded  to  do  so, 
=  jind  their  application  was  forwarded  by  a  suitable 

■  messenger. 

That  afternoon  the  prisoners  arrived  in  Reading, 

*  ivhere  they  found  the  people  greatly  excited  against 
=  ihem,  in  consequence  of  the  false  reports  spread 
1  respecting  them.    As  they  passed  through  the 

■  streets,  stones  were  thrown  at  them ;  and  upon 

■  arriving  at  the  tavern,  a  guard  was  set  around  the 
,  house,  and  the  Friends  who  had  come  in  to  meet 
i  them,  were  prevented  having  intercourse  with  them. 

One  of  them,  however,  was  allowed  to  send  them 
some  dinner,  a  meal  which  otherwise  they  would 
Dot  have  got.  The  next  day  the  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  sent  for  the  day  before,  arrived.  One  of 
the  persons  who  brought  them  from  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, was  asked  by  one  of  the  of&cers  if  he  would 
take  the  "test;"  and  upon  his  declining,  he  was  at 
bnce  made  a  prisoner  and  sent  to  the  county  jail. 
Although  the  officers  had  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  disobeying  the  writs  granted  by  the  highest 
judicial  functionary  in  the  State,  upon  the  plea  that 
they  were  bound  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the 
Executive  Council,  which  must  itself  see  to  this 
matter,  yet  they  were  evidently  uneasy  with  the 
situation  in  which  they  found  themselves  placed  ; 
one  of  them,  therefore,  posted  back  to  Philadel- 
phia for  advice.  The  prisoners  afterwards  learned 
that  the  Council,  upon  receiving  information  of  the 
granting  of  the  writs  by  the  Chief  Justice,  were  at 
Erst  much  puzzled  to  know  what  course  to  pursue 
in  order  to  prevent  their  plan  of  banishment  from 
being  defeated  ;  they,  however,  resolved  to  apply 
to  the  Legislature — then  sitting  in  the  city — to  help 
them  out  of  the  difficulty.  Accordingly,  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th,  the  officer  who  had  gone  to 
Philadelphia  for  advice,  returned  to  Reading, 
bringing  with  him  a  printed  copy  of  a  bill  which 
bad  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  on  the 
loth  inst.,  and  was  enacted  into  a  law  on  the  16th, 
intended  to  justify  and  sustain  the  Supreme  Exe- 
cutive Council  in  the  course  it  had  pursued  towards 
the  prisoners,  and  suspending,  for  the  time  being, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
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This  ex  post  facto  law  authorized  the  Council, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, or  a  General  of  Division,  to  take 
up  any  person  upon  siisjncioH  of  being  inimical  to 
the  State,  or  to  the  United  States;  to  seize  and 
examine  their  papers,  and  to  confine  such  persons, 
or  to  send  them  away  to  some  distant  part  of  the 
country;  and  provided  that  all  persons  acting  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Council  in  such  cases, 
shall  be  indemnified,  and  held  harmless  from  all 
suits  or  penalties  whatever ;  and  that  no  Judge  or 
officer  of  any  court  shall  issue  any  writ  or  writs  of 
habeas  corpus^  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  or  ob- 
structing such  proceedings  of  the  Council.  As  this 
act  was  passed  more  than  two  weeks  after  the 
proceedings  against  these  Friends  commenced,  and 
they  had  been  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  sentenced 
to  banishment,  without  hearing  or  trial,  before  the 
Legislature  had  any  proposition  for  such  a  law 
before  it,  it  could  not  apply  to,  nor  in  anywise 
justify  the  illegal  acts  of  the  Council  in  their  case ; 
but  as  it  recited  several  of  the  principal  facts  that 
had  characterized  those  illegal  acts,  and  was  limited 
in  its  operation  until  the  first  sitting  of  the  next 
Legislature,  it  was  evidently  intended  to  cover 
their  case,  and  was  a  direct  acknowledgment,  that 
the  measures  pursued  against  them,  had  been  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  attempt  to  palliate  their  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  ward  off  the 
punishment  that  might  be  hereafter  sought  for  by 
these  outraged  citizens.  Further  conclusive  proof 
of  this  was  afforded  by  the  Council,  who,  in  order 
to  shelter  themselves  under  this  law,  issued  a  new 
warrant  to  those  having  custody  of  the  prisoners, 
dated  on  the  16th  inst.  (the  day  on  which  the  law 
passed.)  commanding  them  to  remove  their  charge 
from  Philadelphia  to  Reading,  though  they  knew 
they  had  started  with  them  five  days  before,  and 
were  then  in  Reading. 

The  prisoners  were  now  formally  delivered  into 
the  charge  of  the  Lieutenant  of  Berks  County. 
Notwithstanding  the  new  law,  the  Friends  had  the 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  last  received,  regularly 
served  upon  the  officer  in  command,  and  upon  his 
refusing  to  obey  them,  despatched  a  messenger  to 
the  Chief  Justice,  with  information  thereof;  and 
also  informing  hitn  of  the  illegal  incarceration  of 
one  of  the  persons  who  had  brought  the  writs,  and 
requesting  him  to  interfere  on  his  behalf. 

On  the  21st  of  the  Ninth  month,  although  John 
Peiuberton  was  much  indisposed  and  unfit  to  travel, 
the  prisoners  were  obliged  to  set  off  for  their  place 
of  destination  in  Virginia.  Daniel  Lcvan  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  escort.  He  conducted 
himself  with  much  courtesy  towards  the  Friends, 
and  after  being  on  the  road  three  days,  he  allowed 
them  to  have  copies  of  the  several  orders  issued  by 
the  Council  respecting  them,  which  they  found  to 
be  very  contradictory  in  dates  and  other  important 
particulars.  .  There  was  also  an  order  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
first  county  they  should  enter,  after  leaving  Penn- 
sylvania, (where  the  authority  of  the  Executive 
Council  would  cease,)  to  see  that  the  prisoners  were 
properly  secured  and  treated,  and  forwarded  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  next  county,  who  was 
to  act  likewise,  and  so  on  until  they  reached  the 
place  decided  on  as  their  place  of  residence;  which 
they  now  learned,  was  to  be  Winchester,  Va.,  in- 
stead of  Staunton  or  Augusta,  as  first  proposed. 

Their  journey  occupied  niue  days,  and  from  the 
poor  conveyances  supplied  for  them,  and  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads,  was  very  fatiguing  and  exhaust- 
ing. Repeatedly  they  were  unable  to  obtain  the 
most  meagre  accommodatious  at  the  taverns;  some- 
times they  were  without  food  from  morning  until 


night,  except  the  crackers  and  cheese  they  carried 
with  them,  and  on  two  occasions  they  were  dispersed 
to  find  supper  and  lodgings  wherever  they  could 
best  obtain  them,  while  their  guard  went  off  to 
seek  quarters  for  themselves.  On  arriving  at  the 
boundary  between  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  several  of  the  Friends  declined  crossing 
it  voluntarily,  and  thus  leaving  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  own  State  until  the  sheriff  of  the  county  was 
brought;  and  before  him  they  entered  a  formal 
protest  against  their  illegal  extradition.  They 
found,  from  the  treatment  they  received  from 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  section  of  country 
through  which  they  were  conveyed,  that  pains  had 
been  taken  to  prejudice  their  minds  against  them, 
by  representations  of  their  having  been  the  cause 
of  great  distress  and  bloodshed  where  they  came 
from ;  and  a  disposition  to  do  them  an  injury  was 
repeatedly  manifested. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Winchester,  D.  Levan  gave 
the  prisoners  into  the  custody  of  John  Smith,  lieu- 
tenant of  Frederick  county,  Virginia.  Upon  the 
latter  reading  over  the  several  papers  delivered  to 
him  by  the  escort,  he  observed,  in  their  presence, 
that  they  were  so  confused  and  contradictory  in 
their  dates  he  did  not  consider  himself  authorized 
to  take  charge  of  them,  unless  he  should  receive 
instructions  to  that  effect  from'  the  Executive  of 
Virginia.  The  Friends  at  once  gave  him  a  brief 
account  of  the  illegal  and  unjust  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  re- 
quested him  to  furnish  them,  in  writing,  with  his 
opinion,  whether  they  were  prisoners  of  Congress  ? 
or  of  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania?  If  the  former; 
had  he  received  orders  from  Congress  to  hold  them 
as  such  ?  If  the  latter ;  was  he  authorized  to  re- 
ceive them  as  its  prisoners?  If  he  decided  to  keep 
them  as  prisoners ;  would  he  make  provision  for 
their  support  and  accommodation,  such  as  became 
their  characters  and  standing  ?  Lieutenant  Smith 
treated  them  with  the  greatest  politeness,  and  after 
consideration,  refused  to  receive  them  as  prisoners, 
though  he  told  the  commander  of  the  escort  he 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  setting  a  guard 
over  them  until  he  heard  from  Congress  or  the 
Grovernor  of  Virginia. 

Shortly  after  the  prisoners  arrived  at  Winchester, 
some  Friendswho  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
had  heard  of  their  banishment  to  that  place,  came 
in  to  visit  them,  and  to  manifest  to  them  their  sym- 
pathy and  fellowship  with  them.  This  gave  great 
offence  :  a  report  was  spread  that  these  were  the 
most  influential  Quakers  in  America,  and  that  they 
would  stir  up  the  Quakers  in  Virginia  against  the 
American  cause.  Some  of  their  former  guard  from 
Pennsylvania  added  to  the  excitement,  by  misrepre- 
senting their  conduct  and  characters,  and  the  ex- 
citement ran  so  high,  that  a  body  of  about  thirty 
men  armed  themselves,  and  marching  to  the  tavern 
where  they  were  quartered,  demanded  their  imme- 
diate removal  out  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
threatening  violence  towards  them  if  they  remained. 
Lieutenant  Smith  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
preserve  the  prisoners  from  harm,  soothed  and 
reasoned  with  the  people,  and  finally  prevailed  on 
them  to  allow  the  prisoners  to  remain,  until  he 
could  send  a  communication  to  Congress  and  the 
Governor  of  Viroinia ;  this  was  acceded  to  on  con- 
dition  that  they  should  be  confined  to  the  premises 
where  they  then  were,  and  hold  no  communication 
with  any  of  the  inhabitants. 

On  consulting  together  under  these  circum- 
stances of  imminent  peril  to  their  lives,  the  Friends 
thought  it  their  duty  again  to  lay  their  suffering 
case  before  Congress, — then  sitting  at  York, — and 
to  try  once  more  to  induce  that  body  to  restore 
them  to  the  bosoms  of  their  families,  and  to  their 
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rights  as  citizens.  Accordingly,  they  drew  up  an- 
other x-emonstrance,  in  which  they  reviewed  the 
proceedings  against  them,  referred  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  Congress  to  the  Executive  Council,  to 
hear  them,  and  its  disregard  of  that  recommenda- 
tion ;  and  in  the  language  of  truth  and  plainness, 
set  forth  the  violations  in  their  case  of  law  and 
justice,  which  Congress  professed  to  be  dear  to  it; 
and  concluded  with  the  following,  "  If  you  enter- 
tain those  opinions  in  reality  you  have  so  often  ut- 
tered in  your  publications  in  favour  of  liberty,  so 
far  from  being  oifended  at  the  freedom  we  use  in 
addressing  you  in  its  favour,  our  cause  will  derive 
credit  from  the  firmness  with  which  we  have 
thought  proper  to  assert  it.  On  the  contrary,  if 
you  arc  determined  to  support  the  Council  in  the 
unjust  and  illegal  steps  they  have  taken  to  carry 
your  first  recommendation  into  execution,  by  con- 
tinuing us  in  a  country  so  dangerous  to  our  per- 
sonal safety,  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  protection 
of  an  all-wise  overruling  Power,  in  whose  sight,  we 
trust,  we  shall  stand  in  this  matter  acquitted,  and 
who,  if  any  of  us  should  lose  our  lives,  will  require 
our  blood  at  your  hands." 

This  remonstrance  was  read  to  Lieutenant 
Smith,  who  also  read  his  communication  to  Con- 
gress to  the  prisoners.  In  the  latter  he  informed 
Congress,  "  It  was  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  my 
influence  with  an  enraged  multitude,  that  I  pre- 
vented the  greatest  violence  being  offered  to  these 
men,"  and  I  can  assure  you  their  lives  will  be 
endangered  by  their  staying  at  Winchester."  "  In 
justice  to  the  prisoners,  I  can  but  inform  you  that 
their  behaviour,  since  they  have  been  at  this  place, 
has  truly  been  inoffensive,  and  such  as  could  give 
umbrage  to  no  person  whatever." 

A  communication  was  likewise  prepared  by  the 
prisoners  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  which,  with 
one  from  the  Lieutenant,  was  sent  to  hiiu.  The 
papers  for  Congress  were  forwarded  by  a  special 
messenger. 

(To  be  coDtinuedO 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EoROPK. — Liverpool  advices  to  the  23d,  report  in- 
creased iictivity  ill  llie  market  for  cottoa  and  breadstuffs. 
Consols,  y2|  a  93. 

It  was  reported  at  Paris,  that  the  French  ambassador 
at  Constantinople  was  about  conoIiidin<y  an  agreement, 
in  virtue  of  wliirh  tlie  French  army  in  Syria  would  pro- 
long its  occupation  for  six  months  beyond  the  time  ori- 
ginally agreed  upon. 

The  Bombay  papers  ,"-ive  an  unfavourable  picture  of 
the  state  of  India.  Strong  demonstrations  had  been 
made  against  the  income  tax,  in  various  places.  At 
Poona,  several  tliousand  natives  assembled,  and  publicly 
tore  uj)  the  income  lax'  papers. 

Unitkd  States. — Affairs  al  Washinglon. — A  commit- 
tee of  the  members  of  (Jongress,  from  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Kentucky,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Missouri,  Virginia, 
and  Maryland,  have  been  in  conference,  in  relation  to 
the  threatened  disruption  of  the  Union.  On  the  5th 
Inst..  the3-  adopted  the  following  projjosilions  :  Recom- 
menditig  a  repeal  of  all  peisoual  liberty  l)ills.  An  etli- 
cicut  aniendnienl  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  preventing 
kidnapping,  equalizing  the  comuiissionors'  fee,  <Scc.  That 
tlie  ('onstitulion  be  so  amended  as  to  prohibit  any  inter- 
ference with  slavery  in  any  of  the  States.  That  Con- 
gre.-is  pln\ll  not  abolish  slavery  in  the  dock-yards,  Ac. 
or  in  the  District  of  ("olumliia,  without  the  coinent  of 
Jlar\  lanil,  and  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict, nor  without  compensation.  That  Congress  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  inter-State  slave  trade.  That 
there  shall  be  a  perpetual  prohibition  of  the  African 
slave  trade.  That  the  line  deg.  30  rain,  sh.ill  be  run 
through  all  the  existing  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  all  north  of  that  line  shivery  shall  be  prohibited, 
nnd  south  of  that  line  neither  Congress  nor  the  territo- 
rial lycgishiturc  shall  liMrealter  pass  any  law  aboli-hing, 
prohibiting,  or  in  any  in  inner  interfering  v.-ilh  .\fri.  an 
slavery.  When  any  territory  containing  a  snllicient 
population  for  one  inenilier  of  (Congress,  in  any  area  of 
sixty  tbuiiduiid  square  miles,  lihull  iipply  for  udmission 


as  a  State,  it  shall  be  admitted,  with  or  without  slavery, 
as  its  Constitution  may  determine.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  compromise  proposed  will  receive  the  assent  of  either 
extreme  in  Congress,  one  being  bent  on  secession,  and 
the  other  disinclined  to  yield  so  much  to  the  demands 
of  the  South. — The  Alabama  and  Mississippi  delegations 
held  a  conference  on  the  night  of  the  5th  inst.,  and  af- 
terwards telegraphed  to  the  conventions  of  their  respec- 
tive States,  advising  them  to  secede  immediately,  saying 
there  was  no  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  A 
published  letter  of  James  M.  Mason,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Virginia,  declares  that  the  Union  is  already  dissolved ; 
that  eight  States  will  be  out  in  thirty  days  ;  and  that 
Virginia  ought  to  secede  as  soon  as  possible. — The  South 
Carolina  Commissioners  remained  some  days  in  Wash- 
ington, endeavouring  to  open  negotiations  with  the  go- 
vernment, in  which,  however,  they  were  unsuccessful. 
They  then  returned  to  Charleston  to  report  the  failure 
of  their  mission.  The  proceedings  of  Congress,  when  in 
session,  have  been  of  little  importance.  Not  much  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  legislation  at 
this  critical  juncture.  Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon,  made 
an  able  speech,  in  reply  to  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana. 
Senator  Douglas  also  spoke  on  the  subject;  he  denied 
the  right  of  secession,  but  maintained  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  preserve  the  Union  by  force.  War  must  be 
disunion,  certain  and  inevitable.  He  was  for  peace,  and 
union  secured  by  peaceful  compromise. — On  the  7th 
inst.,  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  introduced  his  resolu- 
tions, fur  submitting  propositions  for  a  settlement  of  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  great  sections,  to  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people,  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
resolutions  to  be  submitted  are  intended  to  carry  out 
the  plan  agreed  upon  in  the  conference  of  the  border 
States.  He  supported  this  plan  of  compromise  with 
great  earnestness.  Senator  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  made 
a  strong  secession  speech,  declaring  the  Union  was  al- 
ready dissolved.  The  South  had  long  appealed  to  the 
fraternal  feeling  and  justice  of  the  North  in  vain,  and 
now  they  were  voting  what  was  called  revolution,  and 
wore  ready  to  appeal,  if  need  be,  to  the  sword,  and  ere 
long,  the  ground  would  echo  to  the  tramp  of  armed 
men,  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — On  the  7th,  the  steamer  Star  of  the 
West  was  chartered  by  Gen.  Scott,  and  sailed  from  Nev? 
York,  with  a  full  supply  of  provisions,  and  a  reinforce- 
ment of  250  men,  for  fortSumpter. 

Virginia. — The  Legislature  met  on  the  7th,  and  the 
House  of  Assembly  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
appointing  a  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  a 
bill  for  a  State  convention. 

Progress  of  the  Revolution. — The  Florida  convention  is 
in  session  at  Tallahassee.  There  was  no  doubt  an  or- 
dinance of  secession  would  be  promptly  enacted.  In 
the  Georgia  convention,  the  secession  party  are  in  the 
majority.  Fort  Morgan  at  Mobile  has  been  taken  pos- 
session of,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  The  for- 
tifications at  Savannah  and  the  U.  S.  arsenal  have  been 
seized  by  the  State  of  Georgia.  At  Charleston,  the  U.  S. 
revenue  cutter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  seceders, 
through  the  treachery  of  her  commander,  who  was  a 
South  Carolinian.  In  that  city,  all  business  is  suspend- 
ed, and  nothing  but  military  preparations  occupy  the 
people.  A  great  number  of  slaves  have  been  employed 
in  making  earth  works  and  trenches  on  the  land  nearest 
to  fort  Sumpter,  with  a  view  to  its  speedy  attack  by  rafts, 
protected  by  barricades  of  cotton  bales.  The  fort  has 
but  a  small  garrison.  The  postmaster  at  Charleston  has 
written  to  the  Postmaster-General,  that  he  holds  himself 
responsible  to  the  federal  government  for  the  revenues 
accruing  in  his  office.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the 
postal  arrangements  will  continue  unchanged.  The 
arsenals  in  the  several  seceding  States  have  been  amply 
supfilicd  with  iirms  within  the  last  few  months,  by  order 
of  the  late  Secretary  of  War.  From  the  Springheld 
arsenal  there  were  sent  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  15,000 
muskets;  to  Alabama,  15,000;  North  Carolina,  25,000  ' 
Georgia,  20,000;  Louisiana,  30,000,  most,  if  not  all,  of 
which  will  be  taken  by  the  revolutionists.  The  collector 
at  Charleston  having  resigned,  a  successor  has  been  no- 
minated by  the  President  :  but  the  senate  will  proba- 
bly refuse  to  confirm  the  appointment. 

I'hilui/elphia. — .Mortality  last  week,  244. 

New  York. — On  the  7tli  inst.,  .Mayor  Wood  sent  Ih  a 
message  to  the  Common  Council,  recommending  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  city  from  the  State,  and  that  New  York  be 
a  free  city.  He  argues  that  the  metropolis  ought  to 
lireak  the  liands,  which  bind  her  to  a  peoi)lc  and  party 
that  have  plundered  her  revenues,  attempted  to  ruin  her 
conimerce,  taken  away  the  power  of  self  government, 
and  destroyed  the  confederacy  of  which  she  was  the 
proud  empire  city  I  The  mayor's  views  are,  it  is  said, 
approved  by  uo  small  portion  of  the  iuhabilauts. 


Mississipjn. — The  convention  of  this  State  assembled 
on  the  7th  inst.  A  committee  was  appointed  with  in- 
structions to  prepare  and  report,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
an  ordinance  of  secession,  providing  for  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  Mississippi  from  the  federal  Union,  with 
a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  confederacy,  to  be 
composed  of  the  seceding  States. 

Alabama. — The  State  convention  assembled  on  the 
7th.  A  strong  party  favours  deliberation  and  co-opera- 
tion with  the  other  slaveholding  States,  but  the  majo- 
rity are  said  to  be  for  separate  and  immediate  secession. 

California. — Late  San  Francisco  dates  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  overland  route.  The  President's  message 
and  the  proceedings  in  Congress,  up  to  the  7th  ult.,  had 
been  received,  creating  much  anxiety  on  account  of  the 
critical  condition  of  the  Union.  AH  the  Republican 
papers  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  personal  liberty  bills 
of  the  Northern  States.  There  is  some  talk  of  organiz- 
ing a  Pacific  republic  if  the  South  secedes,  but  the  pre- 
sent sentiment  of  the  people  is  undoubtedly  to  strive  to 
preserve  the  Union  as  it  is,  and  to  stay  with  all  that 
remains  of  the  Union,  if  any  portion  secedes. 

The  ilarkets. — The  money  market,  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia,  is  easier,  and  stocks  which  had 
been  greatly  depressed,  are  again  rising,  notwithstand- 
ing the  gloomy  aspect  of  political  affairs.  The  following 
were  the  quotations  in  the  grain  markets  on  the  7th 
inst.  New  York— "Nhit^  wheat,  $1.57  a  $1.60;  red 
wheat,  $1.32  a  $1.38  ;  Chicago  spring,  $1.17  a  $1.19  ; 
oats,  3t)  cts.  a  37  cts. ;  corn,  70  cts.  a  71  cts.  Philadel- 
phia—SNhite.  wheat,  $1.45  a  $1.50  ;  red,  $1.32  a  $1.35  ; 
old  corn,  70  cts.;  new,  60  cts.  a  62  cts.;  oats,  33  cts.  a 
34  cts. ;  clover  seed,  $5.00  a  $5.25.  Baltimore — Red 
wheat,  $1.25  a  $1.32  ;  white,  $1.40  a  $1.60  ;  new  white 
and  yellow  corn,  62  cts.  a  66  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Wm.  Foster,  R.  L,  $10,  to  52,  vol.  32  ; 
from  Jas.  Brown,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  John  Branting- 
ham,  lo.,  $2  ;  Ellwood  Dean,  0.,  $2,  vol.  34  ;  from  \V. 
B.  Smith,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  33;  from  Evan  Philips,  Pa.,  $4, 
vols.  32  and  33  ;  from  Marshall  Fell,  Pa.,  $4,  vols.  33 
and  34  ;  from  J.  K.,  N.  Y.,  for  N.  D  Tripp  and  J.  Bat- 
tey,  $2  each,  vol.  34,  for  H.  Nickerson,  $2,  to  26,  vol. 
35;  from  F.  Taber,  jr.,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  from  Jesse 
Hall,  agt.,  0.,  for  Wm.  Hall,  N.  Cook,  J.  W.  Smith,  D 
Binns,  jr.,  and  Wm.  Hall,  jr.,  $2  each,  vol.  34,  for  L 
and  R.  Miller,  $2,  to  27,  vol.  35,  for  Israel  Steer,  $6, 
vols.  32,  33  and  34;  from  Saml.  Sheffield,  R.  I.,  $2, 
vol.  33  ;  from  Sarah  Green,  R.  I.,  $2,  vol.  34. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  fill  the  stations 
of  Superintendent  and  Matron  at  West-town  Boarding- 
School. 

Application  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  following 
Friends:  Nathan  Sharpless,  Concord  ;  James  Emlen, 
West  Chester  ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington  ;  Henry 
Cope  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 

Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1860. 


Died,  at  their  residence,  on  the  loth  of  Twelfth  mo.,. 
186U,  in  Washington  county,  Ohio,  Sarah,  wife  of  Caleb 
Engle,  in  the  fbi  ly-ninlh  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of 
Plymouth  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  For  several 
months  previous  to  her  sickness,  she  had  felt  her  mind  im 
pressed  with  the  belief  that  her  time  here  would  be  short. 
She  bore  an  illness  of  several  weeks  with  a  remarkable 
degree  of  patience  and  resignation  ;  frequentl3'  request- 
ing portions  of  the  holy  Scriptures  read,  expressing  the 
comfort  it  afforded  her,  and  the  fear  she  felt  that,  through! 
the  hurry  of  business,  and  mull iciplicity  of  temporal 
engagements,  the  jiractice  of  reading  therein,  and  of  that' 
quiet  retirement  of  mind  so  necessary  to  tlie  advance- 
ment of  the  true  christian  life,  was  too  much  neglected 
in  lime  of  health.  She  expressed  much  concern  of  mind, I 
on  account  of  the  slate  of  society,  and  earnestly  desired 
that  Friends  might  seek  to  be  clothed  with  the  spirit  ot 
forbearance,  charity,  love,  and  forgiveness,  one  towar  Isl 
another,  and  towards  all  men,  often  expressing  the  love 
she  felt  to  flow  towards  all  the  human  family.  In  this 
dear  Friend,  was  exemplilied  in  a  remarkaljle  manner 
the  supporting  power  of  Divine  grace,  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, and  in  the  hour  of  death  ;  and  in  her  was  verified 
the  language  of  the  apostle,  "  0  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  !  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  1"  the  fear  ol 
death  being  in  a  remarkable  manner  removed.  A  short 
time  before  her  close,  she  requested  her  family  called, 
!Ui(I,  in  a  calm,  conijiosed  mtinner,  bid  each  an  afl'ec 
tionate  farewell,  and  shortly  after  she  peacefully  passed 
away,  without  sigh  or  groan. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 


Henry  Hnll. 

(Continued  from  page  146.) 

Pursuing  his  jouiDey,  he  attended  most  of  the 
meetings  of  Friends,  in  North  Carolina.  Watch- 
Fully  attentive  to  the  leadings  of  his  Divine  Master, 
his  mind  was  preserved  in  a  lively  exercise  that 
his  ministerial  labours  might  not  dwindle  into  mere 
formality,  or  be  prompted  by  any  motive,  short  of 
b.  fresh  sense  of  the  renewed  call  and  qualification 
Df  the  Spirit  of  Truth  immediately  administered. 
Be  says,  "  I  was  often  seriously  thoughtful  lest  I 
should  get  into  the  habit  of  preaching,  but  upon  a 
bumble  and  reverent  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of 
hearts,  to  know  how  to  conduct  before  him  and  his 
ii,  people,  I  was  answered  with  the  precious  incomes 
bf  sweet  peace  and  inward  holy  consolation,  far 
overbalancing  my  doubts  and  fears — and  an  evi- 
Jence  was  given  me,  that  these  fears  were  permit- 
M  ted  to  keep  me  watchful.    Oh  !  that  I  may  more 
and  more  reverence  and  obey  the  holy  One  of  Is- 
rael,  for  he  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  me." 
\   From  North  Carolina,  he  went  into  South  Caro- 
Ef  lina  and  Georgia,  and  visited  the  few  professors 
with  Friends  in  those  States.    Many  trials  and 
privations  attended  the  prosecution  of  this  journey, 
=  but  his  mind  was  secretly  sustained  by  the  power 
a,  of  Him,  who  had  put  him  forth  in  the  work,  and 
lfl>who  condescended  to  go  before  and  care  for  him. 
'I  The  following  memorandums  are  interesting.  He 
1^  »nd  his  companion  tarried  a  few  days  at  the  house 
-rt.  of  Isaac  Cook,  near  Mudlick,  in  South  Carolina, 
bie  whose  wife,  Charity  Cook,  was  then  absent  on  a 
religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Great  Britain.  While 
'"■J  there,  he  writes :  "  During  this  time  our  horses 
'^1  rtrayed  away,  and  my  companion,  Joshua  Lord, 
5j1  accompanied  by  another  Friend,  set  out  in  search 
ce-pf  them.    The  rivers  and  creeks  being  much  swol- 
fii  len  by  the  long  continued  rains,  we  were  very 
"''j  thoughtful  how  our  friends  would  fare  in  the  pur- 
f'^^  suit,  and  in  looking  toward  Georgia,  it  seemed  very 
rjj  unlikely  that  I  should  be  able  to  fulfil  my  prospect 
ire  of  a  visit  to  Friends  there.  My  mind  was  a  good  deal 
ai5  Jepressed,  as  I  found  I  could  not  comfortably  give 
'f  up  the  prospect.    But  on  the  morning  of  the  21  st. 
He  whom  my  soul  loves,  and  whom  I  delight  to 
rjx  serve,  condescended  to  open  my  way  with  clearness 
otto  proceed,  although  my  companion  was  absent, 
inland  our  horses  not  found.    I  felt  my  mind  deeply 
bowed  in  reverence,  and  gave  up  cheerfully,  in  the 
Z  SaW  belief,  that  He  who  had  thus  far  been  with 


me,  would  still  go  with  me ;  and  although  nothing 
but  discouragement  prevails  as  to  the  outward,  yet 
blessed  be  his  holy  name,  in  his  adorable  mercy  he 
never  fails  to  help  the  humble.  O  thou  who  givest 
mo  this  faith  !  I  pray  thee,  keep  me  in  the  way  I 
should  go,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  God.  I  will  not 
love  another,  nay,  nor  anything  this  world  affords, 
like  unto  thee,  for  thou  hast  dealt  bountifully  with 
me  in  this  trying  time  5  thy  love  shed  abroad  in 
my  heart  has  been  life  unto  me ;  and  the  discour- 
agements, which,  as  a  thick  cloud,  hung  round 
about  me,  are  dispelled  by  the  brightness  of  thy 
appearing — good  is  thy  will,  0 !  Lord." 

After  attending  a  number  of  meetings  in  Georgia, 
he  remarks  :  "  The  first  day  of  the  year  1800,  be- 
ing at  a  Friend's  house,  a  few  miles  from  my  lodg- 
ings, I  received  information,  that  three  Friends  had 
arrived  there,  who  wished  to  see  me  ;  and  on  re- 
turning, I  found  my  companion,  Joshua  Lord,  who 
had  recovered  our  horses,  after  riding  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  in  search  of  them.  Having 
fallen  in  company  with  Daniel  Haviland  and  Jesse 
Copeland,  they  had  come  on  together.  Our  meet- 
ing was  mutually  agreeable,  as  I  had  seen  no 
Friend  of  my  former  acquaintance  for  some  months; 
and  having  long  known  Daniel,  and  he  being  from 
New  York,  and  having  been  at  my  house  long  since 
I  left  home,  it  was  truly  comfortable  to  discourse 
wich  him,  as  he  brought  good  accounts  of  my  family. 
We  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Wrightsbo- 
rough,  and  found  Friends  to  be  in  a  divided  state, 
and  the  business  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  strife,  to 
the  dishonour  of  the  holy  Head  of  the  church,  who 
set  an  example  of  meekness,  and  taught  that  we 
should  not  return  reviling  for  reviling,  but  blessing 
for  reproaches. 

"  After  attending  several  other  meetings  in 
Georgia, 'we  returned  to  Allwood,  where  we  met 
Susannah  Hollingsworth,  a  minister  living  in  South 
Carolina,  and  we  all  attended  meeting  there  next 
day.  Here  Daniel  Haviland  left  me,  to  visit  some 
meetings  which  I  had  been  at ;  and  after  resting  a 
day,  I  set  out  for  Bush  river  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Stopping  at  an  inn  upon  the  road,  I  heard  of  the 
death  of  George  Washington,  late  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  a  good  example  to  states- 
men and  those  in  office  ;  appearing  to  have  the 
welfare  of  the  community  in  view,  rather  than  the 
honour  of  men  or  the  profits  of  office.  The  day 
was  an  unpleasant  one  for  travelling,  by  reason  of 
the  abundance  of  snow  that  fell,  being  more  than 
twelve  inches  deep,  a  circumstance  very  unusual 
in  this  country.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Bush 
river  was  large,  and  through  Divine  condescension 
proved  a  good  time.  Here  my  companion,  Joshua 
Lord,  left  me,  in  order  to  return  home  by  land 
with  Daniel  Haviland,  and  Samuel  Miles  agreed 
to  accompany  me  to  Charleston." 

Of  his  stay  in  that  city,  and  return  home,  he 
makes  the  following  memorandums,  viz: 

"We  had  a  meeting  with  the  few  Friends  resi- 
dent here,  and  those  from  the  north  and  east,  who 
board  here  during  the  winter;  also  one  with  the 
inhabitants  more  generally,  both  held  in  the  house 
belonging  to  Friends.  The  crying  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  slavery,  had  frequently  engaged  my  at- 


tention during  the  course  of  this  journey  ;  but  ne- 
ver more  than  while  I  was  in  this  place,  where  this 
oppressed  race  are  very  numerous,  and  are  fre- 
quently sold  at  auction  like  cattle.  At  one  of  these 
sales  I  was  much  affected,  in  hearing  a  young  co- 
loured man  pleading  his  cause.  His  aged  father 
and  mother,  and  his  wife  and  child  were  all  mount- 
ed upon  a  stage,  so  that  they  might  be  seen  by  the 
bidders  ;  they  being  about  to  be  sold.  The  young 
man  stepped  up  and  stood  by  them,  but  was  soon 
ordered  down.  He  said  he  wanted  to  be  sold  with 
them — but  was  told  that  he  could  not,  as  it  was  a 
sale  to  satisfy  a  mortgage  upon  the  others,  in  which 
he  was  not  included.  He  pleaded  with  very  af- 
fecting and  moving  language,  to  show  how  hard 
it  was  to  be  separated  from  his  family ;  but  it  was 
all  to  no  purpose.  When  he  saw  that  his  prayers 
were  unheeded,  and  that  the  others  would  be  sold 
without  him,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  in 
the  anguish  of  his  feelings  besought  them  rather  to 
kill  him ;  for,  said  he,  I  had  rather  die  than  be 
separated  from  my  family — upon  which  he  was 
dragged  off  the  scaffold  and  driven  away. 

"  The  company  went  on  bidding,  apparently  as 
unaffected  as  though  the  auctioneer  had  been  sell- 
ing sheep,  while  the  screams  and  prayers  of  the 
aged  parents,  and  the  bereaved  wife  with  her  in- 
infant  in  her  arms,  went  up  to  heaven  in  behalf  of 
themselves,  and  especially  for  the  poor  young  man, 
who  had  been  so  inhumanely  torn  away  from  them. 
Besides  these  victims  to  cruel  and  antichristian 
avarice,  there  was  a  large  number  more  confined 
in  a  cellar,  which  were  brought  out  and  sold  to 
different  purchasers.  Thus  it  is,  that  near  relatives 
are  often  violently  separated,  never  more  to  see 
each  other  in  this  world  ! 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  Second  month,  I  sold 
my  horse,  and  embarked  on  board  a  schooner,  of 
about  seventy  tons  burthen,  bound  for  New  York. 
We  had  a  fine  wind  in  our  favour  for  about  three 
days,  when  it  came  directly  ahead,  and  commenced 
one  of  the  most  violent  storms  any  of  us  had  ever 
witnessed.  There  were  seventeen  passengers  pent 
up  in  a  small  cabin,  one  of  whom  was  a  sea  cap- 
tain, who  said  he  had  been  to  the  East  Indies  three 
times,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  many  times  oftener, 
but  was  never  in  so  great  a  storm  before.  It  conti- 
nued six  days  and  nights,  and  our  vessel  being  tight 
and  well  balanced,  laid  well  to  the  wind — though 
her  rigging  and  sails  had  the  appearance  of  a 
wreck  when  the  storm  abated.  At  times  we  con- 
cluded we  should  never  see  the  land  again — the 
sea  beating  over  us  so  violently,  that  no  one  could 
remain  on  deck;  the  helm  was  lashed,  and  the 
companion  way  door  shut  close  to  prevent  our  being 
overwhelmed  with  water  in  the  cabin.  Thus  we 
passed  several  long  winter  nights,  without  any  light 
— the  jug  containing  our  supply  of  oil  being  broken 
at  the  commencement  of  the  gale.  The  consterna- 
tion which  prevailed  in  the  night,  when  it  was  ex- 
pected the  waves  would  swallow  us  up,  was  great 
indeed — though  at  times  a  comfortable  biience 
prevailed. 

"  In  common  with  my  companions  in  the  voy- 
age, I  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  home,  yet 
was  favoured  with  resignation,  and  had  no  fear  of 
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death ;  and  at  one  time,  when  the  terrible  roaring 
of  the  elements,  with  the  cracking  of  our  vessel, 
aroused  all  hands  out  of  their  beds,  I  was  favoured 
to  remain  perfectly  quiet  in  mine,  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  the  last,  ere  we  were  swallowed  up. 

0  then,  the  most  anxious  desire  I  had  was,  that 
my  dear  connexions  and  friends  might  know  how 
calmly  and  undismayed  I  met  death,  and  the  com- 
fortable evidence  I  felt,  that  in  my  late  dedication 

1  had  not  been  allured  by  cunningly  devised  fables. 
I  was  renewedly  confirmed  in  my  mind,  that  '  verily 
there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous,'  and  that  the 
peace  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gives  his  fol- 
lowers, cannot  be  wrested  from  them  by  any  of  the 
adversities  of  time.  Although,  from  the  greatness 
of  the  apparent  danger,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  should  not  see  my  home  again,  attended 
with  feelings  of  great  tenderness  of  affection  for  my 
beloved  family  and  friends,  yet  hope  revived  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm,  and  a  belief  that  we  should 
not  be  lost,  in  which  my  mind  was  centred  in 
quiet  reliance  upon  Him,  who  will  assuredly  do 
right. 

"  When  the  wind  changed,  and  the  storm  abated, 
the  sailors  had  much  to  do  to  put  our  vessel  in  a 
trim  for  sailing,  her  bowsprit  being  sprung,  and  the 
rigging  and  sails  much  torn. 

"  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  New  York,  I  en- 
gaged a  passage  for  Poughkeepsie,  and  soon  reach- 
ed home,  where  I  found  my  family  well,  for  which, 
and  the  many  preservations  and  favours  1  witness- 
ed in  this  arduous  journey,  I  was  humbly  thank- 
ful." 

(To  be  continued.J 
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From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

ling  Dick. 


It  is  now  nearly  a  hundred  years  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1763,  when  Master  Thomas  Coulter  came 
home  on  a  holiday  visit  from  his  apprenticeship  in 
Manchester.  Thomas's  father  was  a  respectable 
farmer,  and  lived  in  an  old-fashioned  farm-house 
in  the  midst  of  his  own  fields,  which  stretched  along 
a  lone  hill-side,  not  far  from  the  county-town  of 
Lancaster.  There  they  sowed  and  reaped,  baked 
their  own  bread,  brewed  their  own  ale,  had  Easter 
feasts,  harvest  homes,  and  merry  doings  at  Christ- 
mas. Besides  his  good  father  and  mother,  there 
were  two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  all  older  than 
Thomas,  some  half-dozen  of  servant  men  and  maids, 
who,  in  the  homely  fashion  of  those  times,  worked 
together  in  house  and  field,  and  sat  down  together 
at  the  same  table ;  yet  Thomas  was  at  once  the 
gentleman  and  traveller  of  the  family. 

lie  had  been  named  after  an  uncle  who  lived  in 
Manchester,  owned  what  were  then  called  muslin- 
looms,  and  had  no  children.  Thomas  was  gener- 
ally considered  a  clever  boy ;  and  this  well-to-do 
uncle  had  taken  him  two  years  before  as  an  ap- 
prentice, to  learn  his  trade  of  muslin-weaving  ; 
but  it  was  believed  at  home,  that  if  Thomas  be- 
haved v/ell,  he  would  be  his  uncle's  heir.  This 
was  his  first  home-coming,  and  his  fourteenth 
birth-day  came  round  next  month  ;  but  the  two 
years  of  living  in  a  large  town,  seeing  shops  and 
stage-coaches,  cotton-spinners  and  people  who  came 
from  London,  had  made  a  great  man  of  Thomas, 
not  only  in  his  own  eyes,  but  in  those  of  the  whole 
farm-house. 

Travelling  was  a  tedious  and  expensive  business 
at  the  time  of  our  story.  Goods  were  carried  on 
pack-horses,  country  people  rode  in  wagons,  the 
roads  were  bad  and  ireciucnted  by  highwaymen ; 
so  that  honest  families,  like  the  Coulters,  never 
went  many  miles  beyond  their  pari.-^h-church  ;  and 
though  Manchester  was  not  then  as  large  as  one  of 
its  suburbs  now,  a  boy  who  had  lived  there  two 


years,  was  thought  to  have  seen  the  world.  Be- 
sides, Thomas  had  seen  the  wonderful  cotton  trade; 
it  was  a  new  thing  then  in  England.  The  good 
people  of  Lancashire  were  not  sure  that  the  cotton 
did  not  grow  on  the  sheep  they  had  in  America ; 
but  it  was  brought  in  ships  which  came  to  Liver- 
pool every  half-year,  wind  and  tide  permitting ; 
carried  up  to  Manchester  on  the  aforesaid  pack- 
horses,  spun  by  women  on  large,  old-fashioned 
wheels,  woven  on  the  hand-loom,  bleached  or 
printed  sometime  within  twelve  months,  and  all 
articles  made  of  it  were  more  costly  than  silk  is  in 
our  day. 

Thomas  could  tell  them  how  the  cotton  grew ; 
for  one  of  his  uncle's  men,  who  had  been  in  the 
West  Indies,  told  him  it  was  planted  and  har- 
vested just  like  their  own  beans.  He  had  mighty 
tales,  too,  about  the  strong  arms  it  required  to 
card  and  rove  the  wool,  when  it  came  out  of  the 
closely-packed  bags  after  the  long  voyage ;  how 
hard  it  was  to  spin  into  thread  fine  enough  for 
muslin,  and  how  his  uncle's  looms  were  stopped 
for  want  of  yarn  ;  by  which  the  old  man  had  a 
considerable  loss,  and  Thomas  a  long  holiday. 

He  was  discoursing  on  those  subjects  one  even- 
ing when  work  was  done,  and  the  family  sat  round 
the  fire  in  their  best  kitchen,  which  looked  so  bright 
with  its  sanded  floor  and  shelves  of  glittering  pew- 
ter. Two  or  three  old  neighbours  had  dropped  in 
to  hear  Master  Thomas's  news,  and  a  young  man 
of  very  humble  pretensions,  who  went  about  the 
country  as  a  travelling  barber,  mending  wigs,  which 
then  formed  part  of  every  gentleman's  attire  and 
every  farmer's  Sunday  dress,  and  buying  hair  to 
make  new  ones  from  all  the  poor  girls  who  could 
be  induced  to  sell  it.  He  was  always  welcome  at 
the  farm-house ;  for,  besides  being  quiet  and  civil, 
ready  to  repair  the  farmer's  wig,  however  worn 
with  time  and  service,  the  barber  brought  all  the 
news  of  the  country,  and  could  tell  how  markets 
went  for  forty  miles  round.  Now,  he  was  listening 
to  Master  Thomas,  like  the  rest,  and  none  of  ihem 
seemed  more  attentive ;  but  when  the  family  and 
neighbours,  with  one  accord,  began  to  lament  the 
great  loss  which  Farmer  Coulter's  brother  must 
sustain  by  the  stopping  of  his  looms,  the  young 
barber,  who  was  known  through  all  Lancashire  by 
the  name  of  "  Travelling  Dick,"  said  in  a  hesitat- 
ing  manner : — 

"  Master  Thomas,  I  have  been  often  thinking  of 
your  uncle's  inconvenience  for  want  of  yarn.  They 
can't  spin  it  fast  enough,  you  see,  and  his  are  not 
the  only  looms  brought  to  a  stand  by  that :  there 
is  not  a  master  weaver  in  Manchester,  who  does 
not  lose  hundreds  every  year  for  want  of  yarn. 
That's  what  keeps  cotton  goods  dear;  yet  I  would 
venture  to  say,  yarn  might  be  made  fast  enough, 
and  the  finest  muslins  come  down  to  half-a-crowu 
or  so  a  yard,  if  a  certain  machine  I  have  been 
thinking  and  working  at  these  five  years,  were  only 
set  a  spinning.  But  it  takes  money.  Master  Tho- 
mas, to  get  an  engine  properly  made  and  put  iu 
working  order.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  can't  do  it 
my.-elf ;  but  if  two  or  three  men  of  substance,  like 
your  uncle,  were  to  subscribe  a  certain  sum,  the 
tiling  ujight  be  set  going,  and  they  would  get  their 
money  out  of  it  with  good  interest." 

The  family  thought  "  Travelling  Dick"  must  be 
losing  his  senses  to  talk  iu  that  fashion  ;  but  he 
was  too  deep  in  the  business  to  notice  the  general 
surprise.  Thomas  was  the  travelled  man,  and  the 
master  weaver's  probable  heir;  so  he  moved  to  his 
side,  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  few  small  sticks  and 
bobbins,  which  he  called  the  model  of  his  machine, 
set  them  up  on  the  kitchen-table,  and  began  to  ex- 
plain how  the  spinning  was  to  be  done. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  boy  to  be  listened  to  by  a 


whole  farm-house,  without  getting  a  little  proud 
and  pride  was  the  besetting  sin  of  Master  Thomai 
Coulter.  He  did  not  understand  one  of  the  me 
chanical  principles  which  the  barber  laid  down,  bu 
he  had  been  used  to  see  "Travelling  Dick"  carry 
ing  about  a  bag  of  hair  or  mending  old  wigs,  anc 
Master  Thomas  believed  that  was  the  only  businesj 
he  could  do.  The  bobbins  and  sticks  amused  bin 
mightily.  How  he  would  make  his  uncle  laugh  a 
the  barber's  machine  for  bringing  the  finest  muslii 
down  to  half-a-crown  or  so.  There  was  a  knowing 
wink  given  to  his  brothers ;  they  would  take  it  ou 
of  Dick ;  and  he  pretended  to  listen  attentively  fo 
some  time,  till  the  barber  began  to  speak  of  driving 
his  engine  by  water-power,  hke  a  corn-mill,  whei 
Master  Thomas  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  of  derision 
his  brothers  followed  his  example ;  and  they  al 
began  to  chaff  the  barber,  one  advising  him  to  tab 
a  farm  and  grow  cotton  on  it,  and  another  to  mab 
himself  a  pair  of  wings  and  fly  to  the  moon.  Thi 
poor  young  man  had  not  expected  such  a  recep 
tion  for  his  invention,  and  was  evidently  much  dis 
pleased. 

He  thrust  his  sticks  and  bobbins  back  into  hi 
pocket,  would  not  be  persuaded  to  stay  for  supper 
and  went  away  so  much  out  of  spirits,  that  Far 
mer  Coulter  was  vexed  with  his  clever  son,  and  th' 
boys  were  told  they  must  not  talk  of  the  machini 
when  Dick  came  round  again. 

Twenty  years  is  a  long  skip,  but  it  will  pas 
with  all  that  live,  and  it  did  with  Thomas  Coulter 
He  had  learned  his  uncle's  trade,  behaved  well 
and  became  the  old  man's  heir.  His  uncle  ha< 
woven  out  the  web  of  life  and  left  him  the  muslin 
looms.  "  Travelling  Dick"  h.id  never  sought  hi 
patronage  after  that  evening  in  the  best  kitcheE 
but  the  barber's  machine  had  been  a  standing  jok 
with  him  and  his  acquaintances.  Thomas  hai 
other  things  to  think  of  now.  He  was  a  man  o 
thirty-four,  with  a  wife  and  two  young  children  t 
provide  for.  His  rent  and  taxes  were  heavy 
bakers,  butchers,  and  doctors  had  to  be  paid,  am 
his  looms  were  not  paying  him.  Newer  houses  i 
Manchester  could  undersell  his  muslins  and  kee 
them  out  of  the  market.  They  had  got  up  th 
new  spinning-frame  invented  by  that  man  in  Not 
tingham,  whom  the  king  had  lately  knighted,  an 
people  called  Sir  Bichard  Arkwright.  Thomai 
had  heard  of  the  wonders  it  could  do ;  he  had  see 
it  spinning ;  a  wondrous  engine  of  many  wheel 
and  spindles  it  was,  all  turned  and  driven  by  ou 
great  water-wheel,  yet  spinning  the  finest  yarn  i 
astonishing  quantities,  without  the  help  of  huma 
hands,  except  to  supply  the  raw  cotton  or  to  piec 
a  broken  thread. 

"  I  must  have  a  spinning-frame,"  said  Thoma 
"  cost  what  it  will ;  there  is  no  getting  on  in  thI 
old  way;  I  can't  command  more  than  half  thi 
money  to  pay  for  one  just  now,  but  they  say  Sr 
Richard  is  a  liberal  man  ;  perhaps  if  I  went  t 
Nottingham,  told  him  my  circumstances,  and  oil! 
fered  him  proper  security,  he  would  let  me  have 
frame,  and  pay  for  it  when  I  could." 

Thomas  did  go  to  Nottingham,  and  found  th 
great  inventor's  office  beset  by  men  of  greatel 
wealth  and  standin";  than  himself,  but  all  in  scare 
of  spinning-frames.  After  waiting  his  turn, 
was  admitted  to  the  room  where  the  now  importar 
man  sat,  with  every  requisite  for  business  roun 
him,  at  a  table  covered  with  papers  and  plans,  an 
assisted  by  two  clerks.  He  received  him  court 
eously,  but  as  a  stranger ;  yet  Thomas  had  sec 
his  face  before,  and  stood  almost  dumb  with  astor 
ishmeiit  and  shame  too.  The  sticks  and  bobbin 
set  up  on  the  kitchen-table,  had  a  meaning  in  ther 
which  he  did  not  understand  twenty  years  ago 
for  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  the  inventor  of  th 
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"''i  spinning-frame,  was  none  other  than  Travelling 
Dick.  Need  we  say  that  Thomas  returned  home 
a  wiser  man  than  he  left  it,  and  with  his  organ  of 

''"I  self-esteem  considerably  subdued. 

"7-   ^  

ailj  For  "The  Friend." 

lies  Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  oj 
liiiD  our  Late  Friend,  H.  Williams. 

li  al     u  iiiJi^ — J  fgel  solicitous  that  not  only  a  literary, 
but  the  religious  guarded  education  of  the  children 
'"^  should  be  promoted  by  such  means  as  may  be  in 
our  power;  that  where  schools  cannot  be  obtained, 
.'""much  may  be  done  at  home;  a  mother  or  a  sister, 
'"f! under  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
.*'!ject,  if  concerned  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  careful  instruction  of  the  junior  members  of 
^'^'a  family,  may  greatly  aid  in  preparing  the  tender 
minds  of  the  children  to  receive  the  precious  seed, 
and  to  the  opening  of  their  understanding  in  best 
■^'"things:  early  impressions  are  very  lasting;  thus 
we  may  be  encouraged  to  hope  that  with  the  Divine 
'blessing,  a  generation  may  be  raised  up,  prepared 
,  to  support  in  their  day,  the  doctrines  of  the  So- 
''''^'ciety  and  also  its  peculiar  testimonies;  the  tread- 
!;'"'iing  down  and  overlooking  many  of  which  we 
"  deeply  mourn  on  our  own  account." 
'■"I    ''Eighth  mo.  -IQth.—    *    *    *    I  was  forci- 
■""''bly  impressed  that  that  testimony  and  scruple 
[against  war]  ought  to  be  faithfully  maintained. 
I  long  that  the  disposition  to  encourage  war  or 
preparation  therefor  might  be  brought  out  before  a 
discerning  public,  or  that  part  who  can  discern; 
it  is  a  great  evil ;  and  should  we  ever  be  brought 
'"(''into  a  war,  we  as  a  society,  will  have  much  to  suf- 
'■''fer  from  some  whom  now  in  peace,  we  see  nothing 
"•"i  hostile  about." 

'f^  "At  our  Monthly  Meeting,  R.  Scotton  was  en- 
gaged  to  minister  faithfully  to  us,  encouraging  'to 
'""bring  our  deeds  to  the  light.'  The  subject  was 
"'^ closely  followed,  and  the  consequence  of  not  doing 
'7|so,  but  hiding  them  in  the  dark  and  covering  them 
^TTip  until  that  day  comes,  and  it  hastens  and  is 
-'"I  nearer  than  we  are  aware  to  some  of  us — when  all 
we  have  said  and  done,  will  appear  in  the  light, 
and  we  be  judged  accordingly ;  it  felt  to  me  a 
solemn  call  and  warning.  I  am  often  under  fears 
for  us  hereaway  ;  there  seems  something  like  a 
looking  up  to  the  creature,  and  a  forgetting  how 
much  we  owe  every  way  to  that  Power  that  has  so 
\  mercifully  preserved  and  kept  us  to  the  present 
""f  time." 

"I  fear  the  Babylonish  garment  and  golden 
ij*"  wedge  are  not  only  coveted,  but  hid  in  some  of  our 
i*'  tents,  ab,  yes!  it  is  so;  and  it  seems  further  as  if 
we  could  do  but  little  more  one  for  another :  '  If 
n't  the  Lord  does  not  help  us,  vain  is  the  help  of  man.' 
'I"  Though  often  greatly  discouraged,  I  do  yet  hope, 
''l'  the  Great  Preserver  of  men  will  spare  his  heritage, 
and  not  give  it  to  reproach  and  let  the  heathen  rule 
over  us,  saying  exultingly,  '  where  is  their  God  ? 

''Ninth  mo.  Ath. — One  day  more,  and  it  will  be 
thirty-one  years  since  my  dear  husband  died 
Thou  remembers  that  evening  ;  to  me  it  seems 
very  fresh  in  memory  :  many  trials  since  have  I 
encountered  :  have  had  much  to  feel, — in  that  af 
fliction,  the  sympathy  of  man}',  and  the  good  hand 
bore  me  up,  surprisingly  to  myself.  We  had  so 
full  and  perfect  assurance  of  his  safe  entrance  into 
rest,  that  to  mourn  for  him  would  have  been  folly; 
for  ourselves  great  need. 

"  By  ,  I  learn  that  dear  L.  N.  has  come  to 

the  city  very  poorly.  I  felt  sad  at  hearing  it,  for 
the  account  before  had  been  encouraging;  was  it 
not  for  the  suffering  the  poor  tabernacle  has  to 
undergo,  for  her  too,  as  for  the  one  just  mentioned 
we  need  not  mourn  ;  I  seem  to  have  a  sense  that 
when  the  period  arrives  to  her,  all  will  be  well. 


And  can  we,  who  are  yet  conflicting  with  the  cares 
of  time  and  many  close  probations,  but  feebly 
hope,  our  latter  end  may  be  like  to  that  of  the 
righteous." 

"  The  longest  journey  through  life  is  very  short, 
when  compared  with  a  never-ending  eternity ;  and 
on  this  short  period,  our  claim  to  a  happy  eternity 
depends,  if  faithfully  filled  up,  yea  or  nay  :  so 
that  it  seems  as  if  we  had  no  time  to  spare  between 
our  religious  and  social  duties ;  within  the  latter  I 
include  the  care  of  providing  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  men. 

Now,  for  a  week  past,  we  have  had  our  friends, 
M.  Morton  and  her  niece,  with  us  very  pleasantly 
and  profitably,  I  hope,  in  the  best  sense.  Marga- 
ret is  an  elder  (of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting,) 
very  firm  to  ancient  Friends'  ways  and  views;  and 
acts  consistently." 

"  22}id. — Attended  Arch-street  Meeting  (being 
in  the  city)  morning  and  af*'ernoon ;  the  last  a 
silent  and  very  still  meeting ;  in  the  morning  we 


had  a  communication  from 


which,  to  me, 


had  a  good  savour,  as  also  bis  short  supplication 
for  that  which  we  need,  many  of  us  ;  that  we  may 
be  drawn  away  from  dependence  on  man  and 
looking  one  on  another ;  but  confidently  trust  in 
the  great  Helper  who  will  do  all  things  well." 

"  26ih. — Whilst  in  the  city,  I  atteuded  three 
Monthly  Meetings.  I  did  not  do  this  without 
thinking  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  had  reasonings 
and  fears,  lest  it  was  out  of  place  in  me ;  but  I 
tried  not  to  make  myself  conspicuous  any  way,  and 
I  hoped  I  might  gain  a  little  good.  I  believe  it  is 
a  low  time  among  Friends,  yet  a  little  life  is  left, 
and  some  truly  and  honestly  endeavour  to  transact 
the  business  rightly;  and  the  ministry  of  our  dear 
Friends  who  appeared  in  that  line,  seemed  good." 

"  28th. — I  crave  that  thy  hands  may  be  strong 
in  every  good  word  and  work ;  and  if  we  expect 
to  succeed,  our  exercises  must  be  to  ourselves; 
apart  from  those  who  lightly  look  on  these  things ; 
seeking  and  improving  suitable  opportunities  with 
the  objects  of  our  care ;  then  out  of  weakness  we 
shall  be  made  strong,  and  He  who  careth  for  His 
own  will  help,  and  we  shall  '  see  the  desire  of  our 
hearts.'  Were  this  the  travail  and  earnest  care  of 
the  parents  and  care-takers  of  youth,  good  fruits 
would  appear,  and  multitudes  saved  from  the 
'  broad  way,'  which  leads,  &c.  :  a  great  mercy  in- 
deed, when  any  escape  and  sore  conflict  flrst,  is 
theirs.  Oh !  I  often  think  great  accountability 
lays  at  the  door  of  parents.  This  is  a  day  of  pe 
culiar  desire  to  run  into  fashions  and  customs ;  but 
let  all  guard  their  precious  charge." 

"  29th — My  visit  in  retrospect  seems  easy  to  my 
feelings,  hoping  no  harm  was  done  to  the  good 
cause,  which  I  felt  very  fearful  about,  and  hardly 
had  confidence  to  go  around.  I  feel  particularly 
satisfied  that  I  was  at  your  Monthly  Meeting  [Arch 
street.]  I  have  had  a  fresh  sense  if  ever  our  Zion 
arises  and  shines,  those  on  whose  shoulders  the 
testimonies  rest,  will  have  to  be  humble  and  watch- 
ful to  keep  themselves  and  families,  and  to  be  good 
examples  to  the  flock.  After  abiding  here  a  sufiicient 
time  and  their  fidelity  and  faithfulness  proved, 
strength  will  be  furnished  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  others,  in  the  way  that  best  wisdom  sees  best. 
I  do  not  know  much,  but  I  thought  I  saw  a  work 
to  do  like,  '  building  over  against  our  own  houses, 
as  I  sat  in  the  last  meeting  :  nevertheless  discour 
aging  things  exist  more  or  less  everywhere,  yet  I 
felt  some  encouragement,  more  than  I  often  do."  ^ 

"  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  company  at  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting.  Friends  must  draw  near  in  feel- 
ing, keep  firm,  and  not  give  away  their  strength  in 
needless  words  and  uncalled-for  actions  or  move- 
jments,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  will  be  helped 


through  and  over  all  froward  and  unsanctified 
spirits. 

I  was  glad  of  thy  account  of  your  meeting  and 
of  dear  E.'s  advice  and  care ;  also  of  S.  H.'s 
living  ministry,  which  is  a  favour  of  great  account 
in  these  days." 


Sir  Robert  Feel.— When  Robert  Peel,  then  a 
youth,  began  business  as  a  cotton-printer,  near 
Bury,  he  lodged  with  his  partner,  William  Yates, 
paying  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  for 
board  and  lodging.  "  William  Yates'  eldest  child," 
says  our  author,  "  was  a  girl  named  Ellen,  and  she 
very  soon  became  an  especial  favourite  with  the 
young  lodger.  On  returning  from  his  hard  day's 
work  at  'The  Ground,'  he  would  take  the  little  girl 
upon  his  knee,  and  say  to  her,  '  Nelly,  thou  bonny 
little  dear,  wilt  be  my  wife  ?  to  which  the  child 
would  readily  answer,  '  Yes,'  as  any  child  would 
do.  ♦  Then  I'll  wait  for  thee,  Nelly ;  I'll  wed  thee, 
and  none  else.'  And  Robert  Peel  did  wait.  As 
the  girl  grew  in  beauty  toward  womanhood,  his 
determination  to  wait  for  her  was  strengthened, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years — years  of  close  ap- 
plication to  business  and  rapidly  increasug  pros- 
perity— Robert  Peel  married  Ellen  Yates  when 
she  had  completed  her  seventeenth  year ;  and 
the  pretty  child,  whom  her  mother's  lodger  and 
father's  partner  had  nursed  upon  his  knee,  became 
Mrs.  Peel,  and  eventually  Lady  Peel,  the  mother 
of  the  future  Prime  Minister  of  England.  Lady 
Peel  was  a  noble  and  beautiful  woman,  fitted  to  grace 
any  station  in  life.  She  possessed  rare  powers  of 
mind,  and  was,  on  every  emergency,  the  high- 
toned  and  faithful  counsellor  of  her  husband.  For 
many  years  after  their  marriage,  she  acted  as  his 
amanuensis,  conducting  the  principal  part  of  his 
business  correspondence,  for  R.  Peel  himself  was 
an  indifferent  and  almost  unintelligible  writer. 
She  died  in  1803,  only  three  years  after  the  baro- 
netcy had  been  conferred  upon  her  husband.  It 
is  said,  that  London  fashionable  life — so  unlike 
what  she  had  been  accustomed  to  at  home — proved 
injurious  to  her  health ;  and  old  Wm.  Yates  was 
afterwards  accustomed  to  say,  "  If  Robert  hadn't 
made  our  Nelly  a  'Lady,'  she  might  ha'  been  living 
yet.'  "—Self-help. 


Volcanic  Eruption  in  Iceland. — Accounts  from 
Iceland  give  an  account  of  an  eruption — after  thirty 
nine  years'  repose — of  the  volcano  called  the  Rot- 
lugia  of  the  Myrdalsjokel  mountains.  On  the  7th 
May,  several  shocks  of  earthquake  were  experienced 
in  the  parish  of  Myrdal,  in  which  the  volcano  is 
situated,  and  the  day  after,  an  enormous  volume  of 
water  was  cast  up  from  the  crater.  Mixed  with 
the  water  were  large  quantities  of  cinders,  and  the 
eruption  was  accompanied  by  a  subterranean  noise. 
On  the  11th  and  12th,  smoke,  cinders,  and  balls 
of  fire  were  thrown  up.  The  smoke  rose  to  such 
a  height,  that  it  could  be  seen  at  the  Reikjavig, 
though  at  a  distance  of  more  thau  22  miles,  and 
though  mountains  5000  feet  high  rise  between  the 
two  places.  The  eruption  continued  with  intervals 
more  or  less  long,  to  the  26th,  but  fortunately  it 
did  no  harm  to  places  in  the  vicinity,  the  cinders 
and  others  things  it  threw  up  being  carried  by  the 
wind  partly  to  the  sea^  and  partly  on  to  some  gla- 
ciers; It  presented  a  very  imposing  spectacle. 
Previous  eruptions  of  the  same  volcano  did  great 
injury  ;  one  in  1625  in  particular,  was  terrible,  and 
it  is  recorded  that  some  of  the  cinders  thrown  up 
were  actually  carried  as  far  as  Bergen,  in  Norway  ! 
Another  on  the  17th  October,  1775,  caused  devas- 
tations  in  five  parishes  ;  it  preceded  by  a  fortnight 
the  earthquake  at  Lisbon. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Injastiee  and  Unlafffnlness  of  Oppression. 

The  following  remarks  of  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent instruments  in  the  work  of  reformation,  by 
which  the  Society  of  Eriends  was  brought  to  see 
and  abandon  the  evil  of  holding  their  fellow  men 
in  bondage,  may  not  be  out  of  place,  or  without 
interest,  at  the  present  juncture,  wherein  the  sanc- 
tion of  justice  and  mercy  is  claimed  for  the  iniqui- 
tous and  cruel  practice. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  John  Woolman  says, 
"  The  general  disadvantage  which  the  poor  Afri- 
cans lie  under,  in  an  enlightened  and  christian  coun- 
try, having  often  filled  me  with  real  sadness,  and 
been  like  undigested  matter  on  my  mind,  I  now 
think  it  my  duty,  through  Divine  aid,  to  offer  some 
thoughts  thereon  to  the  consideration  of  others. 

"  To  consider  mankind  otherwise  than  brethren, 
to  think  favours  are  peculiar  to  one  nation,  and  to 
exclude  others,  plainly  supposes  a  darkness  in  the 
understanding;  for  as  God's  love  is  universal,  so 
where  the  mind  is  sufficiently  influenced  by  it,  it 
begets  a  likeness  of  itself,  and  the  heart  is  enlarged 
towards  all  men. 

"  The  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  a  people 
with  whom  the  Jewish  christians  would  not  so 
much  as  eat,  was  strange  to  them.  All  they  of  the 
circumcision  were  astonished  to  see  it.  The  opi- 
nion of  peculiar  favours  being  confined  to  them,  was 
deeply  rooted.  Thus  Israel,  when  deeply  corrupted 
and  degenerated,  yet  remembered  they  were  the 
chosen  people  of  God  ;  and  could  say,  '  Stand  by 
thyself,  come  not  near  to  me,  for  I  am  holier  than 
thou.' 

"  When  self-love  presides  in  our  minds,  our  opi- 
nions are  biassed  in  our  own  favour,  and  in  this 
condition,  being  concerned  with  a  people,  so  situ- 
ated, that  they  have  no  voice  to  plead  their  own 
cause,  there  is  danger  of  using  ourselves  to  an  un- 
disturbed partiality,  until,  by  long  custom,  the  mind 
becomes  reconciled  with  it,  and  the  judgment  itself 
infected. 

"  To  suppose  it  right  that  an  innocent  man  shall 
at  this  day  be  excluded  from  the  common  rules  of 
justice;  be  deprived  of  that  liberty,  which  is  the 
natural  right  of  human  creatures,  and  be  a  slave  to 
others  during  life  on  account  of  a  sin  committed  by 
his  immediate  parents,  or  a  sin  committed  by  Ham, 
the  son  of  Noah ;  is  a  supposition  too  gross  to  be 
admitted  into  the  mind  of  any  person,  who  sin- 
cerely desires  to  be  governed  by  just  and  solid 
principles. 

"  Making  construction  of  the  law  contrary  to 
the  true  meaning  of  it,  was  common  among  the 
Jews.  Samuel's  sons  took  bribes,  and  perverted 
judgment.  Isaiah  complained  that  they  justified 
the  wicked  for  reward.  Zephaniah,  contemporary 
with  Jeremiah,  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  the 
civil  magistrates,  declared  that  those  judges  were 
evening  wolves,  and  that  the  priests  did  violence  to 
the  law. 

"  That  the  liberty  of  man  was  by  the  inspired 
lawgiver  esteemed  precious,  appears  in  this;  that 
Buch  who  unjustly  deprive  men  of  it,  were  to  be 
punished  in  like  manner  as  if  they  had  murdered 
them.  *  He  that  stealeth  a  man,  and  selleth  him, 
or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death.'  This  part  of  the  law  was  so  consider- 
able, that  Paul,  the  learned  Jew,  giving  a  brief 
account  of  the  uses  of  the  law,  adds  this,  '  It  was 
made  for  mcn-stealers.'  " 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  the  following  pas- 
sages from  it  may  also  be  cited.  "  If  any  man  be 
found  stealing  any  of  his  brethren,  and  uiakcth 
merchandise  of  him,  or  selleth  him  ;  then  that  thief 
shall  die."  "Ilemove  violence  and  spoil,  and  ex- 
ecute judgment  and  justice,  take  away  your  exac- 


tions from  my  people."  "  Deliver  him  that  is  spoiled 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  lest  my  fury  go 
out  like  fire,  and  burn  that  none  can  quench  it." 
"  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  ser- 
vant which  is  escaped  fi-om  his  master  unto  thee." 

These,  together  with  the  general  precepts  of  the 
New  Testament :  "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire."  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  "  Where  the  Spi- 
rit of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty  and  some 
others,  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  might  suppose, 
would  satisfy  any  candid  mind  of  the  truth,  that 
the  Scriptures  stand  opposed  to  human  slavery,  as 
it  now  exists  in  our  professedly  christian  land.  "  Wo 
unto  him  that  useth  his  neighbour's  service  with- 
out wages."  "  He  that  oppresseth  the  poor,  re- 
proacheth  his  Maker."  "  Whoso  stoppeth  his 
ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall  cry,  but 
shall  not  be  heard."  "  I  will  be  a  swift  witness 
against  those  that  oppress  the  hireling  in  his  wages, 
and  that  turn  aside  the  stranger  from  his  right." 

Does  it  not  appear  strange,  that,  at  this  day  of 
enlightenment,  any  person  of  common  intelligence, 
and  professedly  humane  feelings,  and  liberty  loving, 
should  presume  to  advocate  the  lawfulness  and 
justice  of  a  system  so  opposed  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Bible,  to  the  feeling  of  humanity,  and  a  sense 
of  true  justice  ?  But  so  it  is  ;  and  this  affords  re- 
newed evidence  of  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  ho- 
nour and  truth  itself,  for  the  sake  of  personal  and 
party  ends.  Are  not  those  in  high  standing,  and 
high  stations,  who,  from  policy  or  fear,  are  thus 
doing,  in  danger  of  incurring  the  wo  pronounced 
upon  those  "  who  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil  V' 
Alas,  for  these  !  when  the  day  of  righteous  reckon- 
ing shall  have  arrived,  how  will  they  have  to  be- 
moan their  dishonesty  I  when  they  shall  be  called 
to  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship,  what 
will  be  their  confusion  and  shame,  before  Him  who 
judgeth  righteously ! 

"Respecting  our  progress  in  this  land,"  J.  W. 
remarks,  "  the  time  is  short  since  our  beginning 
was  small  and  number  few,  compared  with  the 
native  inhabitants.  He  that  sleeps  not  by  day  nor 
night,  hath  watched  over  us,  and  kept  us  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  His  almighty  arm  hath  been 
round  about  us,  and  saved  us  from  dangers. 

"  The  wilderness  and  solitary  deserts  in  which 
our  fathers  passed  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage,  are 
now  turned  into  pleasant  fields;  the  natives  are 
gone  from  before  us,  and  we  established  peaceably 
in  the  possession  of  the  land,  enjoying  our  civil 
and  religious  liberties;  and  while  many  parts  of 
the  world  have  groaned  under  the  heavy  calami- 
ties of  war  J  our  habitation  remains  quiet,  and  our 
land  fruitful. 

"  When  we  trace  back  the  steps  we  have  trod- 
den, and  see  how  the  Lord  hath  opened  a  way  in 
the  wilderness  for  us,  to  the  wise  it  will  easily  ap- 
pear, that  all  this  was  not  done  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion  ;  but  to  prepare  a  people  for  more  fruitful 
returns,  and  the  remembrance  thereof  ought  to 
humble  us  in  prosperity,  and  excite  in  us  a  chris- 
tian benevolence  towards  our  inferiors. 

''  If  we  do  not  consider  these  things  aright,  but 
through  a  stupid  indolence,  conceive  vieivs  of  in- 
terest separate  from  the  general  good  of  tiie  great 
brotherhood,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  treat  our 
inferiors  with  rigour  to  increase  our  wealth,  and 
gain  riches  for  our  children;  '  what  then  shall  we 
do  when  God  riscth  up?  and  when  he  visiteth, 
what  shall  we  answer  him?  did  not  He  that  made 
us,  make  them  ?  and  did  not  one  fashion  us  ?'  " 


Force  may  subdue,  but  love  gains ;  and  he  that 
forgives  first,  wins  the  laurel. 


Our  Changing  Climate. — The  frequent  change 
of  our  uncertain  climate,  give  rise  to  many  formi 
of  disease,  and  we  often  murmur  and  repine  atthei 
suddenness.  But  there  is  a  bright  as  well  as  a  darlj 
side  in  all  the  ordinances  of  nature,  and  Washingtoi 
Irving  has  painted  the  bright  side  of  the  fickle  seasoi 
in  the  following  glowing  terms  : 

"  Here  let  us  say  a  word  in  favour  of  those  vi 
cissitudes  of  our  climate,  which  are  too  often  madi 
the  subject  of  exclusive  repining.  If  they  anno^ 
us,  they  give  us  one  of  the  most  beautiful  climate; 
in  the  world.  They  give  us  the  brilliant  sunshini 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  the  fresh  verdure  o 
the  north.  They  float  our  summer  sky  with  gor 
geous  tints  of  fleecy  whiteness,  and  send  dowi 
cooling  showers  to  refresh  the  panting  earth,  anc 
keep  it  green.  Our  seasons  are  full  of  sublimit; 
and  beauty.  Winter  with  us  hath  none  of  it; 
proverbial  gloom.  It  may  have  its  howling  winds 
and  chilling  frosts,  and  whirling  snow  storms,  but  i 
has  also  its  long  intervals  of  cloudless  sunshine,  whei 
the  snow-clad  earth  gives  redoubled  brightness  U 
the  day,  when  at  night  the  stars  beam  with  intenses 
lustre,  or  the  moon  floods  the  whole  landscape  witl 
her  most  limpid  radiance.  And  the  joyous  out- 
break of  our  spring,  bursting  at  once  into  leaf  anc 
blossom,  redundant  with  vegetation,  and  vociferous 
with  life ;  and  the  splendor  of  summer,  its  morn 
ing  voluptuousness  and  evening  glory,  its  airy  pa 
laces  of  sun-lit  clouds  piled  up  in  a  deep  azure  sky 
and  its  gusts  of  tempest  of  almost  tropical  grandeur 
when  the  forked  lightning  and  bellowing  thunder  vol 
ley  from  the  battlements  of  heaven,  shake  the  sultrj 
atmosphere ;  and  the  sublime  melancholy  of  ouj 
autumn,  magnificent  in  its  decay,  withering  down  thi 
pomp  of  a  woodland  country,  yet  reflecting  bad 
from  its  yellow  forests  the  golden  serenity  of  the  sky 
Truly  we  may  well  say  that  in  our  climate,  '  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma 
ment  showeth  his  handiwork.  Dayunto  day  utteretl 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.'  ' 

A  Chinese  Dinner. — In  the  evening,  the  man 
darin  entertained  me  at  dinner.  When  the  provi 
sions  had  been  placed  on  the  table,  every  on( 
sat  down.  My  neighbour  on  the  left  offered  me 
portion  of  a  kitten,  the  one  on  the  right  the  winj 
of  an  owl,  and  the  third  pressed  on  me  the  leg  o 
a  dog.  The  Chinese,  to  do  honour  to  a  guest,  cran; 
his  plate  with  what  they  consider  the  most  delicate 
morsels,  so  that  he  runs  the  risk  of  having  a  violen 
indigestion.  In  this  country,  obesity  is  consideret 
the  highest  beauty  in  man.  The  Chinese  witl 
whom  I  was  at  table  had  good  appetites  ;  they  at« 
a  good  deal,  and  used  their  long  transparent  fingei 
nails,  which  are  as  hard  as  iron,  to  separate  theij 
food  into  small  portions.  That  was  to  me  a  new  em^ 
ployment  for  human  nails.  Wine  made  from  rice 
tea,  and  different  sorts  of  syrup  were  sent  round  the 
table.  I  confined  myself  to  taking  a  few  glasses 
of  the  latter,  but  it  would  be  difiicult  for  me  tc 
give  the  names  or  describe  the  taste.  This  repas 
lasted  three  hours,  and  when  it  was  over,  a  litth 
girl  ten  years  of  age  came  in  and  ofi'ered  us  liquors 
She  was  not  ugly  in  European  eyes,  and  in  thos( 
of  the  Chinese,  was  a  perfect  beauty.  Her  eyes 
were  triangular,  her  nose  thick,  her  teeth  white 
and  her  hair  raised  to  a  prodigious  height.  She 
poured  out  to  each  guest  a  glass  of  fermented 
liquor,  which  to  me  was  detestable;  received  gravel] 
allegorical  compliments  which  nearly  every  bodj 
addressed  to  her,  and  then  trotted  off  as  if  she  hac 
only  wooden  legs  ;  her  feet,  in  truth,  were  so  smal 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  distinguished.  After- 
wards pipes  were  brought,  and  every  one  begaE 
smoking  with  great  gravity  and  in  silence. — Lettei 
in  Monitcur  de  I'  Annee. 
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For  "  The  Fi  iend." 

Prospects, 

Persons  in  early  life  are  apt  to  suffer  their  minds 
irk  to  be  much  elated  by  flattering  pecuniary  prospects; 
so  that  the  abundant  means  of  procuring  temporal 
gratification  appears  to  be  the  highest  aim  and  de- 
sire, of  too  many  who  do  not  look  seriously  beyond 
this  uncertain  and  transient  abode.  Should  our 
liad^outward  substance  so  much  increase  as  to  enable 
US  to  gratify  every  desire  that  wealth  could  pro- 
Jiteimote,  and  there  is  no  prospect  brightening  be- 
-liMyond  this  scene  of  probation,  through  a  faithful 
It  01  co-operation  with  the  strength  and  love  of  our 
iorj blessed  and  merciful  lledeemer,  to  emancipate  and 
!om  I  loosen  us  from  the  shackles  of  sin  and  transgres- 
aodision,  thus  bringing  us  into  a  state  of  His  holy  ac- 
mitj  ceptance,  our  prospects  in  the  future  remain  still 
fitijgloomy  and  dismal  in  the  extreme, 
iwlsi  If  we  come  rightly  to  consider  the  verity  of  this 
litilionehangeable  declaration,  we  must  acknowledge 
ilieithe  insufficiency  of  wealth  in  the  abstract,  to  pro- 
stimote  our  best  interest,  viz :  "  I  say  unto  you,  that 
mia  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
iiitli)  heaven.  And  again  I  say  unto  you,  it  is  easier 
it-ifor  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
aadithan  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
roust  God."  This  warning  from  the  lip  of  Truth,  is 
ora-l  enough  to  incite  a  solemn  and  impressive  caution 
pa-ito  every  thoughtful  mind,  against  reposing  confi- 
sj;idence  in  uncertain  riches,  which  become  both  de- 
eiir,|Ceitful  and  dangerous,  if  we  set  our  hearts  upon 
vol- 1  them,  and  do  not  act  as  being  responsible  for  the 
Itijiright  employment  of  our  abundant  means, 
onii  Obedience  to  Divine  injunctions,  is  no  less  im- 
tieiportant  for  us  to  heed  under  the  present  dispensa- 
ackjltion,  than  it  was  when  the  command,  "put  thy 
kv:  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,"  was  delivered  to  Moses  by 
[keji  the  Divine  presence,  at  Mount  Horeb.  "  The  place 
jia+ where  thou  standest,  is  holy  ground,"  is  truly  signi- 
etlil  fieant  of  the  position  of  all  true  christians,  and  the 
great  need  there  is,  particularly  for  those  who  have 
realized  the  fulness  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  as 
an-i  professed  by  Friends,  to  take  diligent  heed  that 
mj  they  do  not  repose  any  confidence  in  the  deceitful 
jnel  appearances  which  great  earthly  possessions  pro- 
duce  in  the  view  of  the  worldly-minded.  Their 
ioj^  tendency,  unless  sanctified  in  our  possession,  is  to 
on  puff  up  the  mind,  and  induce  a  desire  to  exert  an 
ji  undue  influence  even  in  our  religious  Society, 
at4  because  of  pre-eminence,  from  the  unrighteous 
;nlj  Mammon ;  rather  than  to  promote  that  nothing- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  which  should  be 
our  covering,  and  make  way  for  the  authority  of 
itei  spiritual  gifts  exercised  under  the  covering  of  Gos- 
;eil  pel  love  ;  in  which  condition  only  can  we  learn 
eiij  the  important  lesson  "of  preferring  others  to  our- 
m-l  selves." 

If  we  become  satisfied  to  live  at  ease,  and  to  sit 
down  contentedly  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  heart's 
desire  in  the  acquisition  of  flattering  earthly  pros- 
tol  pects,  regardless  of  the  maintenance  of  a  living 
1.4  engagement  of  mind  to  acquit  ourselves  acceptably 
to  Him  who  has  kindly  bestowed  each  and  every 
blessing  upon  us,  as  responsible  stewards  for  their 
right  employment,  our  prospects  still  remain  un- 
certain and  gloomy  indeed.  For  if  the  mind  is 
taken  up  with  the  riches  of  this  world,  which  con- 
tinue but  for  a  short  season,  and  then  vanish  away, 
till  it  becomes  benumbed  and  insensible  to  the  im- 
pressions of  heavenly  good,  and  there  is  a  neglect 
to  lay  up  durable  riches,  "  where  neither  moth  nor 
rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal,"  an  awfully  irreparable  loss  must 
be  sustained. 

Eather  than  to  move  in  circles  of  vanity  and 
show,  and  to  indulge  in  all  the  gratifications  that 
wealth  can  furnish,  how  much  more  desirable  it  is 


to  keep  all  these  things  and  other  worldly  influences 
from  rising  into  dominion  and  fettering  us  to  the 
earth,  striving  to  hold  fast  to  that  precious  grain 
of  living  faith  which  works  by  love  to  the  purify- 
ing of  the  heart ;  so  that  in  times  of  afiliction  and 
trouble,  this  cheering  language  may  salute  our  de- 
sponding spirits,  as  it  did  the  ear  of  the  disciples 
formerly,  "  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid." 

If  we  do  not  partake  of  an  earnest  of  the  life  to 
come,  which  is  in  reserve  for  the  righteous,  to 
sweeten  our  enjoyments,  and  to  animate  and  en- 
courage us  in  our  labours  and  daily  walk,  but 
content  ourselves  with  the  things  of  time,  we  feed 
only  on  the  husks  of  this  existence,  which  are 
destitute  of  every  true  comfort  and  all  real  enjoy- 
ment. 

Ledyard,  N.  Y.,  First  month,  1861. 

light  for  Animals. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Homestead,  in  an  article 
on  fattening  hogs,  gives  the  following  advice  : — 
"  One  more  important  item  of  advice,  and  that  is, 
locate  your  pen  where  your  hogs  can  have  the 
benefit  of  light.  I  do  not  mean  merely  daylight, 
but  the  full,  bright  light  of  the  sun ;  it  will  add  to 
their  cheerful  contentment,  as  it  does  to  the  human 
species,  and  physiologists  declare  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  families  who  occupy  apartments  in  the 
sunny  side  of  dwellings  are  the  most  healthy  and 
happy.  Although  the  comparison  may  to  sensi- 
tive nerves  appear  odious,  still  it  is  beyond  our 
power  or  province  to  change  the  established  laws 
of  nature.  I  have  never  known  of  a  hog,  or  any 
other  animal,  kept  under  the  north  side  of  a  barn 
or  other  building,  where  the  dampness  and  dark- 
ness is  never  penetrated  by  the  sun's  rays,  and 
where  the  animal  was  employed  as  the  scavenger 
for  other  animals,  to  be  sleek  looking,  fat,  clean, 
or  quiet.  I  have  seen  many  a  pen  where  the  mud 
and  offal  was  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  no  place 
of  retreat  left  for  the  poor  occupants  upon  a  higher 
spot,  excepting  the  bed  floor,  and  that  unfurnished 
by  straw.  The  rays  of  the  sun  have  a  very  pow- 
erful effect  in  modifying  the  functions  of  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life.  Many  plants  require  a 
strong  light,  that  they  may  perfect  their  organiza- 
tions ;  others  less  ;  but  few  plants  ever  come  to 
perfection  without  a  full  supply  of  light ;  common 
observation  proves  this.  The  potato  growing  in  a 
cellar  is  colourless,  fragile,  and  worthless.  The 
apple  growing  on  the  inside  of  the  tree  is  often 
green,  tasteless,  and  imperfect;  and  the  peach  that 
has  not  been  kissed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  has  not 
that  high  flavour  requisite  to  its  perfection.  With- 
out the  sun,  the  leaves  could  never  decompose  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air,  and  assimilate  its  oxygen." 

With  animals,  the  same  is  true.  The  sun  does 
as  much  towards  painting  roses  on  the  cheek  as 
does  a  bracing  air.  The  skin  of  those  persons 
exposed  freely  to  the  light,  performs  its  functions 
vigorously,  while  that  of  those  too  much  shaded  is 
feeble,  and  easily  disturbed.  Physicians  assert  that 
people  living  on  the  shaded  sides  of  streets,  in 
towns  are  more  liable  to  sickness  and  less  vigorous 
than  those  living  on  the  side  influenced  by  the 
sun.  We  have  often  noticed  that  children  reared 
in  shaded  and  damp  situations  were  scrofulous, 
imperfectly  developed,  and  deficient  in  vitality. 
Rooms  in  which  the  sun  never  shines  are  gloomy 
and  unpleasant.  Dr.  Winship,  in  his  lecture  on 
physical  culture,  so  fully  appreciates  the  importance 
of  light  that  he  says  he  would  always,  if  possible, 
select  for  his  sleeping-room,  an  apartment  on  the 
"  sunny  side,"  and  let  the  sun  have  full  play,  when 
it  shines,  six  hours  of  the  day.  Animals  like  the 
sun's  rays,  except  in  the  hottest  of  weather.  True, 
they  should  have  shade,  if  they  desire  it.  That 


hogs  should  have  sun  is  more  [important  than  for 
any  other  animal;  their  habits  are  filthy,  but 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  correct 
their  bad  habits.  We  have  little  doubt  but  that 
much  of  the  hog  cholera  is  due  to  want  of  sun- 
light and  to  damp  situations.  With  these  facts 
before  us,  who  can  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  sun- 
light for  all  animals,  if  we  would  retain  them  in 
health. — Ohio  Farmer. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
"  Esteem  tbem  very  bigbly  which  labour  among  you, 
and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  you." 

They  who  are  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
ministry,  and  bear  as  in  their  foreheads  the  in- 
scription of  holiness,  having  to  conflict  with  all  the 
struggles  of  the  private  soldier,  may  sometimes 
manifest  weaknesses  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  holy  office ;  and  he  who  yet  remains  to  be 
the  accuser  of  the  brethren,  will  not  fail,  where  he 
can  under  any  disguise  gain  admittance,  exceed- 
ingly to  expose  and  magnify  these ;  and  would 
lead,  by  little  and  little,  to  despise  the  Lord's 
anointed,  to  "speak  evil  of  dignities,"  and  lightly 
to  esteem  the  sacrifices  which  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded to  be  offered  in  the  holy  place. 

It  is  not  in  my  heart  to  justify,  to  excuse,  or 
extenuate,  the  failings  and  imperfections  of  the 
foremost  rank  in  the  Lamb's  army.  I  know  it 
deeply  behoves  them,  above  all  others,  to  walk 
circumspectly,  to  make  straight  steps  to  their  feet, 
to  be  examples  to  the  flock ;  and  I  am  verily  per- 
suaded there  are  none  who  feel  more  deeply  for 
their  offences,  none  more  deeply  bowed  under  the 
humiliating  sensibility  of  their  own  unworthiness, 
none  more  frequently  covered  with  blushing  and 
confusion  of  face,  than  these.  I  do  not  want  to 
excuse  or  explain  av?ay  their  failings  ;  but  I  want 
to  impress  a  proper  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the 
holy  office  ;  I  want  to  revive  that  ancient  precept, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people."  God  forbid,  said  David,  that  I  should 
put  forth  my  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed. 
If  weakness  appear,  if  the  enemy  prevail  in  any 
little  matter,  oh  !  "tell  it  is  not  in  Gath,  publish  it 
not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon,  lest  the  daughters  of 
the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the  daughters  of  the 
uncircumcised  triumph."  Oh  !  did  but  the  people 
know,  were  it  but  possible  for  the  uncircumcised  to 
consider,  the  secret  travail  of  their  spirits;  the 
painfully  distressing  conflicts  which  these  have 
passed  through,  and  which  yet  await  them;  how 
often  they  have  wandered  in  the  wilderness,  "  with 
their  hands  upon  their  loins;"  what  they  have  to 
pass  through  in  the  weeks  of  preparation,  while 
eating  the  roll  of  prophecy,  and  lying  on  their 
sides;  how  often  such  now  are  covered  with  sack- 
cloth, and  have  secretly  to  muse  on  the  contents  of 
the  roll,  wherein  is  written  "  lamentations,  and 
mourning,  and  wo;"  were  it  possible,  I  say,  for 
such  who  are  yet  whole,  not  having  yet  fallen  upon 
that  stone  which  the  Lord  hath  laid  in  Zion  for  a 
foundation,  and  been  thereby  broken,  and  enabled 
to  offer  the  sacrifices  of  a  broken  heart ;  were  it 
possible  for  those  who  have  not  trodden  the  ardu- 
ous path  of  regeneration,  to  consider  these  things, 
they  would  not  need  to  be  reminded  to  mark  such 
whom  the  Lord  had  set  over  them,  to  esteem  them 
very  highly,  to  honour  them  with  double  honour 
for  the  work's  sake,  because  "  they  watch  for  your 
souls,  as  they  that  must  give  account  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesus." 

Permit  me  to  express  some  degree  of  jealousy, 
lest,  instead  of  this  esteem,  regard,  and  double 
honour,  there  is  a  murmuring,  unthankful,  gain- 
saying spirit,  which  is  for  condemnation  ;  for,  whilst 
I  was  musing  on  these  things,  the  exceedingly  un- 
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happy  case  of  Korab,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  was 
brought  into  and  aflFected  my  mind ;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  their  complaint  was  brought  to  my  re- 
membrance :  "  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing 
all  the  congregation  are  holy,  every  one  of  them, 
and  the  Lord  is  among  them ;  wherefore  then 
lift  you  up  yourselves  above  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord?"  Thus,  through  the  seduction  of 
him  who  "  blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their 
hearts,"  they  murmured  against  the  meekest  of 
all  men,  and  the  friend  of  God.  Ah !  poor  re- 
turn this,  for  all  that  good  and  deliverance  which 
he,  as  an  instrument,  had  wrought  for  them,  in 
bringing  them  out  of  Egypt,  in  bearing  them  in 
his  bosom,  and  so  frequently  and  availingly  in- 
terceding for  them  with  the  Almighty.  But  the 
Lord  pleaded  for  him  against  these  men,  and 
destroyed  them  by  a  remarkable  destruction.  I 
mention  this  instance  as  it  simply  arose,  without 
any  charge  or  application,  leaving  that  to  the  Di- 
vine Witness  in  your  bosoms,  to  which  I  recom- 
mend every  one  of  you,  in  order  that  you  may  be 
enabled  to  reap  the  caution  and  benefit  intended 
by  these  broken  hints. — John  Thorp. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Associatio7i  of  Friends 
for  llw  Instruction  of  Poor  Children^  far  the 
Year  1860. 

The  managers  report,  that  they  have  given  the 
usual  attention  to  the  two  schools  for  coloured 
children  under  their  charge  during  the  year  just 
closed,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
they  have  not  been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition, 
since  the  present  members  have  been  in  the  Board. 

The  class-list  in  the  infant  school  now  numbers 
138,  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  has 
been  87 ;  the  highest  average  for  any  month  was 
106,  and  the  lowest,  72.  There  have  been  70 
new  scholars  admitted,  and  38  re-admissions. 
When  we  consider  how  many  of  these  children 
have  had  improper,  if  any,  training  at  home,  and 
the  crowded  forms  on  which  the  youngest  of  them 
are  obliged  to  remain  during  school-hours,  their 
behaviour  and  progress  have  been  very  encour- 
aging. 

The  teacher  has  adopted  the  plan  of  rewarding 
every  scholar  who  has  not  misbehaved  during  the 
day,  and  not  unfrequently  a  child  that  has  had  to 
be  reproved,  comes  weeping  to  her  at  the  close  of 
the  school,  with  promises  of  amendment  in  future. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  so  much  interest  manifested 
by  the  parents  in  their  children's  education  ;  they 
appear  very  anxious  that  they  should  improve  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  ,  and  none  more  so,  than 
those  who  have  themselves  received  their  early  in- 
struction in  the  same  house;  and  we  have  not  known 
of  an  instance  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  any 
parent.  They  generally  use  great  exertion  to  send 
their  children  to  school  neatly  clad,  though  some 
bear  evidence  of  extreme  poverty,  and  many  a 
shivering  little  child  has  been  rendered  comfortable 
by  garments  made  up  in  the  girls'  school,  and  by 
shoes  supplied  by  the  managers  to  the  most  needy 
in  the  winter-season. 

There  has  also  been  an  improvement  in  observing 
the  time  of  roll  call,  and  though  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  many  of  the  children  are  yet  remiss  in 
this  particular,  especially  iu  the  short  and  cold  days 
of  winter,  yet  when  we  remember  from  whence 
many  of  them  come,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  a 
large  majority  are  very  punctual  in  assembling. 
When  the  .schools  are  small,  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  teachers  to  visit  the  parents  of  those 
who  do  not  attend  regularly,  but  this  has  not  been 
done,  to  much  extent,  in  the  infant  school  during 
the  past  year,  as  the  room  Las  been  usually  too 


full,  and  several  have  been  refused  admittance  on 
account  of  our  inability  to  accommodate  them. 

Sarah  M.  Alexander,  who  had  the  charge  of 
this  school  for  two  years,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
managers,  resigned  the  situation  in  the  Ninth  month 
last,  and  Emma  Ogborn  was  appointed  to  succeed 
her,  and  Susan  Scattergood  engaged  as  her  assistant. 

It  may  safely  be  said,  that  at  no  previous  time 
have  the  scholars  attending  the  girls'  school  shown 
so  great  evidence  of  home  comforts  and  parental 
care,  the  change  in  this  respect  is  very  marked,  and 
their  regular  attendance  is  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion to  them  and  to  their  parents. 

Much  interest  is  manifested  by  the  pupils  in  pe- 
rusing the  books  of  the  library.  Nine  hundred 
and  sixty  volumes  have  been  loaned  during  the 
year,  and  with  few  exceptions,  they  were  punctually 
returned  at  the  stated  times. 

The  present  class-list  enrolls  the  names  of  64 
girls,  24  of  whom  are  in  the  first  class,  12  are 
studying  grammar,  and  20,  mental  arithmetic,  with 
great  interest  and  credit.  The  other  studies  usual 
in  such  schools,  including  sewing  a  part  of  one  day 
each  week,  are  also  taught,  in  all  which  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils  is  satisfactory.  We  here 
meet  with  the  same  difficulty  as  in  the  other  school, 
with  regard  to  punctual  attendance  at  the  hour 
appointed,  but  we  must  remember  that  many  of 
these  children  are  subjected  to  hindrances,  which 
it  is  out  of  their  power  to  control,  and  due  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  them  on  this  account. 
This  school  not  being  full,  the  teachers  have  called 
at  the  homes  of  those  who  were  delinquent  in  at- 
tending, and  many  pleasant  interviews  have  been 
had  with  parents,  who  manifested  their  interest  in 
the  schools,  and  their  sincere  thankfulness  to  the 
committee  and  teachers. 

Four  girls  have  been  taken  from  this  school  by 
death,  since  last  report. 

The  number  in  attendance  has  averaged  42^. 
From  the  register  of  both  schools  last  month,  it 
appears  there  have  been  3136  admissions,  of  which 
724  were  re- admissions. 

Our  Treasurer  reports  the  receipt  of  a  legacy  of 
$100,  less  the  collateral  inheritance  tax,  from  our 
late  friend,  Catharine  W.  Morris. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Managers.         J.  Wistar  Evans,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Twelfth  mo.  27th,  1860. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Cleric — Edward  Richie. 

Treasurer — Jabez  Jenkins. 

Managers — Joel  Cadbury,  Israel  H.  Johnson, 
Richard  Richardson,  Mark  Balderston,  Benjamin 
H.  Pitfield,  Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  Jabez  Jenkins, 
Caleb  Wood,  J.  Wistar  Evans,  Elihu  Roberts, 
Joseph  W.  Stokes,  John  M.  Wetherill. 
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(Continuctl  from  page  152.) 

We  wish  not  to  weary  our  readers,  by  dwelling 
too  long  upon,  or  entering  too  minutely  into  the 
particular  circumstances  attending  the  exile  of  those 
worthy  Friends,  who  by  their  firmness  and  chris- 
tian faithfulness,  maintained  the  principles  they 
professed,  and  left  us  an  ensauiple,  that  we  should 
follow  their  footsteps. 

Notwithstanding  the  violent  prejudice  against  the 
prisoners  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Winchester  and  its  vicinity,  their  guarded  reli- 
gious conduct  and  conversation,  soon  made  an  im- 
pression upon  those  who  came  into  contact  with 
them,  and  in  many  instances  converted  dislike  and 
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distrust,  into  sympathy  and  confidence.   They  held  ^ 
religious  meetings  regularly,  twice  on  first  day,  and  W 
once  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  in  which  John 
Hunt  and  John  Pemberton — both  recommended 
ministers — -were  frequently  engaged  either  in  min- 
istry or  vocal  supplication.    The  guard  soon  manl 
fested  reluctance  to  confine  theui  to  their  narrow 
limits,  and  after  being  restricted  for  three  or  four' 
days  to  the  house.  Lieutenant  Smith  gave  orders 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  walk  out  a  short 
distance,  attended  by  a  sentinel.    On  the  11th  of 
Tenth  month,  none  of  the  guard  made  their  ap 
pearance,  and  on  the  12th,  which  was  first  day, 
eight  wBo  were  appointed  as  a  new  guard,  attended 
the  meeting,  as  did  many  others  who  were  stran 
gers ;  the  new  guard,  however,  soon  disappeared, 
and  the  prisoners  were  left  with  none  toAvatch  over 
them.    Lieutenant  Smith  being  called  to  another 
part  of  the  State,  they  came  under  the  charge  of 
Colonel  Kennedy,  who  was  an  entire  stranger  to 
them.    Upon  application  being  made  to  him  for 
liberty  to  walk  or  ride  within  certain  prescribed 
limits,  he  at  once  granted  them  permission  to  go 
any  where  within  six  miles  of  Winchester ;  and  at 
the  same  time  told  them  that  as  he  understood 
Friends  were  unwilling  to  enter  into  obligations  or 
make  promises,  under  such  circumstances,  he  would 
ask  none,  but  rely  upon  them  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  freedom  he  gave  them.    This  was  thej""""^ 
more  extraordinary,  as  the  Friends  learned  he  ha^ 
been  greatly  opposed  to  them  and  their  principles, 
and  they  knew  of  no  circumstances  likely  to  have 
effected  a  change  in  his  feelings  towards  them. 
Beside  the  liberty  granted  them,  no  difficulty  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  friends  visiting  them, 
and  many  came;   some  from   great  distances 
Among  others  they  were  visited  by  J.  |Augustus 
Washington,  brother  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
with  whom  they  had  much  friendly  converse,  and 
he  gave  them  an  account  of  the  various  successes 
of  the  American  army.    An  order  was  received  by 
Colonel  Kennedy,  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in 
forming  him  that  the  prisoners  were  placed  under 
the  charge  of  J.  Holmes,  Commissary  General  of 
Prisoners,  in  the  Western  Division  of  Virginia,  and 
directing  the  colonel  to  dispose  of  them  in  a  man 
ner  "  suitable  to  their  respective  characters  and 
stations,  and  to  suffer  them  to  be  supplied  with 
every  necessary  they  may  want,  at  their  own  ex 
pense^    A  communication  from  the  Council  and 
Governor  of  Virginia  was  also  received^ in  reply  to 
the  address  to  them  from  the  Friends;  the  tenor  of 
which  was,  that  they  should  be  protected  from  vio 
lence,  and  allowed  to  walk  about  the  town.  The 
colonel  at  first  informed  them,  that  these  fresh  in 
structions  would  make  it  necessary  to  restrict  their 
walks  and  rides  within  the  limits  of  the  town;  but 
after  conferring  with  them,  he  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  continuing  the  liberty  he  had  before 
granted  them. 

Among  those  who  visited  them,  was  a  Friend 
"  who,  with  thirteen  others,  members  of  our  religious 
Society,  residing  in  this  county,  had  been  drafted 
under  the  militia  law  of  the  present  government, 
and  taken  forcibly  from  their  friends  and  families; 
and  though  they  bore  a  steady  testimony  against 
warlike  measures,  and  refused  to  partake  of  the 
provisions  allotted  to  themselves  and  others,  and  to 
liandle  any  of  the  nmskets,  to  which  they  were 
urged,  yet  they  were  forced  to  move  on  in  military 
order,  from  place  to  place,  for  some  distance,  when 
about  half  their  number,  from  indisposition  of  body, 
were  allowed  to  return  home,  though  others  were 
compelled  to  march,  in  company  with  the  militia, 
to  the  camp,  during  which  time  several  of  them 
had  muskets  tied  to  their  bodies,  and  were  forced 
to  stand  at  certain  places  for  many  hours  together." 
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A-t  caiup,  they  were  discharged  by  General  Wash- 
ngtoD.   Congress  and  the  Executive  Council  having 
•esolved  that  these  Friends,  though  their  prisoners, 
ihould  pay  all  their  own  expenses,  they  found  there 
jvas  a  disposition  with  those  on  whom  they  were 
juartered,  to  exact  an  extortionate  price  for  board 
rom  them,  which  they  required  to  be  paid  in 
ipecie,  instead  of  Continental  money.    They  there- 
ore  applied  for  and  obtained  permission  to  take 
ooard  in  different  families,  by  which  means  they 
srere  able  to  reduce  their  expenses  within  reason- 
ible  limits.    With  the  seventeen  Friends,  there 
ivere  three  other  respectable  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, exiled  with  them.    One  of  these,  who  was  a 
Dhysician,  had  been  allowed  to  practise  his  profes- 
pion  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  taking  advantage 
t)f  the  privilege,  he  left  Winchester  and  made  his 
sscape  towards  Philadelphia.    On  the  12th  of  the 
Twelfth  month,  the  Friends  were  called  on  by  the 
Oommissary  of  Prisoners,  who  communicated  to 
hem  an  order  he  had  just  received  from  the  Secre- 
ii  ;ary  of  War.    In  this  it  was  stated  that  sundry 
etters,  written  by  the  prisoners,  had  been  inter- 
septed,  which  had  not  been  first  shown  to  the 
Hommissary  General ;  by  which  it  appeared  they 
iept  up  a  correspondence  with  other  members  of 
heir  Society  ;  and  that  one  of  them  had  carried  on 
1  traffic  highly  injurious  to  the  credit  of  Continental 
uoney,  by  exchanging  gold  for  it  at  an  extrava- 
;ant  premium,  by  which  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the   neighbourhood  of  Winchester,  in  the 
lurrency  of  the  States,  was  greatly  diminished  ;  the 
)oard  therefore  ordered  that  this  Friend  be  forth- 
with removed  to  Staunton,  and  there  closely  con- 
ined  in  jail,  deprived  of  pen,  ink  and  paper  ;  that 
he  other  prisoners  be  also  forthwith  removed  to 
he  same  place,  and  unless  they  affirm,  in  the 
ef| manner  and  form  prescribed,  "not  to  do  or  say 
iny  thing  tending  to  the  prejudice  of  the  States," 
hey  be  confined  and  restricted  in  the  same  manner. 
5j    This  sudden  change  arose  from  false  and  mali- 
5.  pious  representations  made  by  some  of  the  inhabi- 
er  tants,  in  and  near  Winchester,  who  were  incensed 
ofpecause  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  board  among 
Friends,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  live  in  their 
J.  families,  at  the  extortionate  price  of  board  they  de- 
iJ  manded  ;  and  the  cruel  order  was  based  upon  a 
til  deposition  made  by  some  person  whose  name  was 
j.ikept  from  the  Friends,  who,  on  his  oath  declared 
iJithat  being  at  Winchester,  "  he  heard  several  of  the 
[0  inhabitants  complain  heavily,  that  since  the  Tories 
,)f  of  the  Quaker  Society  had  been  enlarged  and  per- 
mitted to  reside  at  the  Quaker  houses  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  town,  the  inhabitants  of  that  Society  — 
who  are  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  country — 
ifjbave  very  generally  refused  to  take  Continental 
It  [money." 

1.    Guards  were  now  placed  at  the  doors  of  the 
•ejhouses  where  the  Friends  were  assembled,  and  they 
iagain  made  close  prisoners;  preparations  were  also 
iiJibegun  to  carry  the  order  into  immediate  execution. 
ulThe  prisoners  urged  upon  the  Commissary  General 
JIthe  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  order,  and  entreated 
him  to  delay  proceeding  therein  until  they  could 
send  a  memorial  to  Congress,  stating  the  facts  of 
their  case,  and  receive  an  answer  therefrom.  This 
course  was  also  strongly  advised  by  some  of  the 
most  respectable  persons  residing  in  the  place.  He 
finally  consented  to  await  further  directions  from 
ithose  in  power.    It  may  be  remembered,  that  Con- 
gress, on  a  former  occasion,  had  declined  interfer- 
ing on  behalf  of  these  Friends,  because  it  decided 
they  were  prisoners  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  inconsistency  did  not  withhold 
them  from  interfering  to  add  to  their  bonds  and 
afflictions.    A  memorial  was  at  once  prepared,  to 
be  forwarded  to  Congress,  and  the  Executive  Coun- 


cil of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  prisoners  informed 
those  bodies  that  they  had  written  no  letters,  ex- 
cept to  their  families  and  immediate  friends,  and 
these  related  exclusively  to  their  own  private  affairs; 
that  they  had  never  been  informed  it  was  expected 
they  would  submit  their  letters  to  the  inspection  of 
any  officer;  but  of  their  own  accord,  they  had 
offered  the  first  letters  they  wrote,  to  the  lieu- 
tenant in  command  over  them,  who  politely  de- 
clined reading  them,  and  said  he  had  confidence 
they  would  not  communicate  anything  they  ought 
not;  and  they  had  been  careful  not  to  abuse  this 
confidence.  That  the  currency  was  greatly  depre- 
ciated when  they  arrived  at  Winchester,  the  in- 
habitants refusing  to  part  with  anything  except  in 
barter  or  for  gold  ;  that  those  with  whom  they 
were  quartered,  charged  them  five  times  the  accus- 
tomed price  of  board,  though  they  found  all  the 
foreign  articles  used  ;  that  many  of  them  had  no 
other  money  than  gold  or  silver  to  purchase  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  and  that  nothing  they  had 
done,  had  been  with  the  intent,  nor  had  it,  so  far 
as  they  knew,  diminished  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  continental  money.  They  represented 
that  several  of  them  were  aged,  and  many  of  them 
very  infirm,  and  to  remove  them  and  imprison  them 
as  ordered,  at  that  inclement  season  of  the  year, 
and  over  such  roads,  and  through  such  a  country, 
where  they  could  obtain  none  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  so  much  further  from  their  distressed 
families,  was  imposing  upon  them  a  punishment 
which  should  be  inflicted  only  for  crimes  of  the 
deepest  dye.  They  again  protested  their  innocence 
of  any  charge  brought  against  them,  and  entreated 
Congress  to  take  their  suffering  case  into  considera- 
tion ;  to  recollect  they  had  never  been  heard  in 
their  own  defence ;  that  they  had  to  bear  all  the 
expense  of  their  exile  and  imprisonment ;  that 
several  of  them  who  had  families  to  support,  had 
no  other  means  of  doing  it  but  that  derived  from 
their  respective  occupations,  and  these  means  were 
now  nearly  exhausted  ;  and  that  as  they  never  had 
had  any  correspondence  with,  or  given  any  infor- 
mation to  the  British,  so  they  were  entirely  willing 
to  promise  they  should  not  do  so  hereafter. 

Among  those  who  resided  near  Winchester,  and 
had  become  deeply  interested  in  the  exiles,  was  a 
gentleman  named  Alexander  White,  a  man  of  high 
standing  and  much  influence  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  He  had  interceded  for  their  remaining 
in  their  present  quarters  until  they  had  had  an  op- 
portunity to  appeal  to  Congress ;  and  upon  the 
Friends  requesting  him  to  undertake  the  bearing 
of  their  memorial  to  Yorktown,  and  presenting  it 
to  Congress,  and  to  Lancaster,  where  the  Execu- 
tive Council  then  sat,  he  consented  to  do  so.  They 
accordingly  furnished  him  with  written  instructions 
relative  to  the  points  upon  which  they  felt  free  to 
allow  him  to  plead  their  cause,  and  with  copies  of 
the  various  papers  connected  with  their  case.  He 
set  off  on  his  journey  on  the  20th  of  the  Twelfth 
month. 

On  the  8th  of  the  First  month,  the  prisoners 
received  a  letter  from  A.  White,  dated  at  York- 
town,  informing  them  he  had  been  at  Lancaster, 
and  presented  their  memorial  to  the  Council,  which 
body  at  once  referred  it  to  Congress,  whose  prison- 
ers, they  said,  the  Friends  were.  That  in  an  in- 
terview he  had  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Council, 
the  latter  informed  him,  he  had  written  to  the 
delegates  from  Pennsylvania  in  Congress,  stating 
^'■that  as  the  original  arrest  was  thought  by  many 
not  to  have  answered  any  good  2')ur pose,  as  things 
had  turned  out,  and  the  detainw.ent  in  confinement 
not  serviceable  to  the  public  cause,  they  wished  us 
to  be  released.'''' 

This  intelligence  cheered  the  drooping  spirits  of 


the  exiles,  but  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
they  were  called  on  by  Colonel  Kennedy,  who  read 
to  them  an  order  he  had  just  received  from  the 
government  of  Virginia,  directing  him  to  carry  into 
execution  the  order  of  Congress  to  have  them  im- 
mediately removed  to  Staunton.  Though  friendly 
disposed,  the  colonel  at  first  seemed  to  think  they 
must  remove  at  once.  They  interceded  for  delay 
until  some  further  information  should  be  received 
from  Alexander  White;  and  after  placing  guards 
over  them  again,  and  making  them  close  prisoners, 
he  said  nothing  further  about  their  starting  at  once. 
On  the  15th,  Alex.  White  returned,  and  informed 
the  Friends  he  had  not  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
members  of  Congress,  with  whom  he  had  had  re- 
peated interviews,  to  come  to  any  decision  in  rela- 
tion to  them  or  their  memorial.  He  however  said, 
that  having  obtained  an  interview  with  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  War,  they  assured  him  it 
was  not  their  wish  to  have  the  order  for  the  pri- 
soners' removal  to  Staunton  carried  into  execution 
at  once ;  and  upon  hearing  this,  Colonel  Kennedy 
readily  agreed  to  let  them  remain  where  they  were, 
and  once  more  released  them  from  close  confine- 
ment, dismissing  the  guard. 

Two  other  persons,  not  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  now  offered  their  services  on  behalf  of 
the  exiles,  and  both  journeyed  to  Yorktown,  for 
the  purpose  of  pleading  their  cause  with  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Yet  there  were  many  constantly 
on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  stir  up  the  com- 
mon people  against  them,  and,  if  possible,  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  little  liberty  they  enjoyed,  and 
increase  their  sufferings.  Thus,  some  millers  hav- 
ing refused  to  grind  rye  and  other  grain  for  some 
distillers,  it  was  at  once  charged  to  the  influence 
and  advice  of  the  Friends,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  excitement  produced.  Colonel  Kennedy  again 
began  preparations  to  remove  them  to  Staunton; 
but  on  the  26th,  an  order  came  from  the  War  office 
to  keep  them  where  they  then  were,  until  further 
directions. 

On  the  2d  of  the  First  month,  1778,  the  Friends 
were  allowed  to  attend  Hopewell  Monthly  Meet- 
ing— distant  about  six  miles — where  John  Hunt 
was  largely  engaged  in  the  ministry,  in  which  he 
spoke  very  encouragingly  to  his  fellow  exiles,  tell- 
ing them  "  the  night  was  far  spent,  and  the  day  of 
their  deliverance  at  hand,  but  that  he  should  ne- 
ver have  another  public  opportunity  with  Friei  ds 
there ;"  which  was  fulfilled  by  his  being  taken  ill 
not  long  after,  and  after  a  suffering  illness,  laying 
down  his  life  on  the  3Ist  of  the  Third  month,  as 
we  have  before  stated.  During  his  sickness,  the 
physicians  deemed  it  necessary  to  amputate  one  of 
his  legs,  in  which  mortification  had  taken  place. 
The  memorandse  states,  "he  was  enabled  to  en- 
dure the  operation  with  fortitude  and  composure, 
so  that  the  surgeon  observed  to  him,  when  he  had 
finished,  and  dressed  the  wound,  "  Sir,  you  have 
behaved  like  a  hero!"  to  which  he  mildly  replied, 
"  I  have  endeavoured  to  bear  it  like  a  christian." 

Thomas  Gilpin,  another  of  the  exiles,  died  on 
the  2d  of  the  Third  month,  having  been  sick  seve- 
ral weeks  with  fever,  the  result  of  his  exposure. 
He  bore  his  sickness  "  with  great  patience,  as  ho 
had  borne  his  unseasonable  exile  anJ  cruel  separa- 
tion from  his  wife  and  family."  His  end  was  peace- 
ful, and  his  loss  greatly  felt  by  his  fellow  sufferers. 

On  the  31st  of  the  Third  month,  the  exiles  re- 
ceived information  that  Congress  had  ordered  "the 
Board  of  War  to  deliver  the  gentlemen  of  Phila- 
delphia, now  prisoners  at  Winchester,  to  the  order 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  means  shortly 
to  send  for  them,  and  bring  them  to  trial  on  tlie 
charge  formerly  establisJiedP 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EoROPE. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  30th  ult. 

The  weather  had  been  unusually  cold  throughout 
Euglaud,  the  thermometer  in  some  localities  sinking 
below  zero.  The  winter  in  France  had  set  in  with  con- 
siderable severity. 

There  was  a  report,  that  France  and  Great  Britain  had 
come  to  an  understanding  with  regard  to  Venetia,  and 
that  a  joint  commission  would  shortly  be  sent  to  Vien- 
na, urging  the  cession  of  Venetia,  without  any  territorial 
recompense. 

The  Ex-king  of  Naples  still  held  Gaeta.  The  garri- 
son had  been  diminished  in  number  by  the  dismissal  of 
a  portion  of  the  royal  guard  whose  fidelity  was  doubt- 
ful. The  bombardment  was  kept  up  by  the  Sardinian 
army. 

The  condition  of  Hungary  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
No  taxes  were  being  paid. 

The  particulars  of  the  treaty  with  China  had  been  re- 
ceived. The  gardens,  palaces,  temples  and  pagodas  de- 
stroyed by  the  allies,  occupied  a  space  six  or  seven 
miles  in  extent,  and  two  days  were  required  effectually 
to  set  fire  to  and  destroy  the  buildings.  The  loss  on 
the  property  destroyed,  exceeded  £2,000,000,  exclusive 
of  the  buildings.  When  the  allies  further  threatened  to 
sack  Pekin,  the  Chinese  yielded  to  their  demands.  An 
indemnity  of  £3,000,000  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Chinese. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active  at  an  ad- 
vance of  l  a  {d.  The  breadstuffs  market  was  firm,  with 
an  advancing  tendency.    Consols,  92f  a  92^. 

United  States. — Affairs  at  Washington. — On  the  8th 
inst.,  the  President  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress, 
on  the  alarming  condition  of  the  country.  He  repre- 
sented the  imminent  danger  of  civil  war,  arising  from 
the  secession  of  several  States,  and  the  violent  proceed- 
ings in  others,  and  urged  Congress  to  devise,  if  possible, 
some  means  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  "  Let  us,"  he 
says,  "  pause  at  this  momentous  point,  and  afford  the 
people  of  both  North  and  South  an  opportunity  for  re- 
flection." He  recommends  Congress  to  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  question  of  maintaining  peace 
and  union.  A  common  ground  on  which  conciliation 
and  harmony  may  be  produced,  is,  he  thinks,  surely  not 
unattainable.  There  have  been  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet 
greatly  embarrassing  the  executive  department  of  the 
government.  First,  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State, 
withdrew,  because  more  active  measures  were  not  taken 
against  the  secessionists,  and  subsequently,  Cobb,  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury;  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War; 
Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Thomas,  who 
succeeded  Cobb,  have  all  resigned,  because  of  tbcir  un- 
willingness to  go  as  far  in  the  way  of  coercion,  as  the 
President  believed  was  required  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws.  The  post  of  Secretary  of  the  State  is  now 
filled  by  Black,  of  Pennsylvania;  Treasury,  Dix,  of  New 
York;  Navy,  Toucey,  of  Connecticut;  War,  Holt,  of 
Kentucky;  Postmaster-General,  Holt,  of  Kentucky; 
Attorney-General,  Stanton  ;  Interior,  vacant.  The  mem- 
bers, now  in  the  Cahitiet,  are  said  to  be  united  on  poli- 
tical questions,  all  those  claiming  the  right  of  secession 
having  retired. 

Coiifjress. — In  the  Senate,  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  made 
an  able  speech  in  defence  of  the  seceding  States,  and  in 
fiwonr  of  the  establishment  of  a  Southern  confederacy, 
which  he  considered  indispensable  for  the  South.  At 
some  future  time  they  might  possibly  be  again  united 
with  the  North,  in  terms  of  equality.  On  the  12th  inst.. 
Senator  Seward  expressed  his  views  in  an  address  of 
remarkable  clearness  and  jjower,  which  commanded 
great  attention  from  a  crowded  house.  The  blessings 
of  the  Union  and  the  probable  evil  effects  of  its  destruc- 
tion were  set  forth  in  a  convincing  manner.  Ilis  speech 
was  calm,  pliilosopliical  and  conciliatory  in  its  tone,  ex- 
pressing a  willingness  to  yield  much  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  union. 

The  Secession  Movemenl..—T[\G  States  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Florida,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  have  already 
])assed  ordinances  of  secession.  The  conventions,  now 
in  session,  or  to  assemble  shortly,  in  (Jeoigia,  Louis- 
iana, Texas  and  two  or  Ihree  other  Stales,  are  expected 
to  take  the  same  course.  The  forts,  arsenals,  itc,  in 
these  Stales,  have  been  generally  seized  by  the  revolu- 
tionists. A  reign  of  terror  and  excitement  has  been  in- 
augurated almost  througlioul  the  entire  South,  under 
which  no  expression  is  allowed  to  any  but  the  niosl 
ultra  ami  intemperate  views.  The  members  of  Congress 
from  the  Southern  States,  with  a  few  exceptions,  main- 
tain the  right  of  each  State  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
at  its  pleasure. 

Atlrmptsal  Compromise. — On  the  14th  inst.,  BIgler,  of 
Peniisjlvunia,  laid  a  bill  before  the  U.  S.  Senate,  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  iieofile  for  their  ratification  or  rej;M'tion,  on  the 
12tb  proximo.    The  proposed  aiucudmuutd  embody  the 


plan  which  has  been  urged  by  Senator  Crittenden,  and 
was  accepted  by  the  majority  at  a  conference  of  the 
members  of  Congress  from  the  border  States.  Its  most 
important  feature  is  embraced  in  the  first  two  articles, 
as  follows  : — "  Article  1st.  That  the  territory  now  held,  or 
that  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
shall  be  divided  by  a  line  from  the  east  to  the  west,  in 
the  parallel  of  36  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude. 
Article  2d.  That  in  all  territory  north  of  said  line  of  la- 
titude, involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment 
for  crime  is  prohibited,  and  in  all  territory  south  of  said 
line,  involuntary  servitude  as  it  now  exists  in  States 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  is  hereby  recognized, 
and  shall  be  sustained  and  protected  by  all  departments 
of  the  territorial  governments,  and  when  any  territory 
north  or  south  of  said  line  within  such  boundaries  as 
Congress  may  prescribe  shall  contain  the  population  re- 
quisite for  a  member  of  Congress  according  to  the  then 
federal  ratio  of  representation  of  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  it  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  ad- 
mit such  territory  into  the  Union  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  original  States.''  The  fifth  and  sixth  articles 
are  as  follow  : — "  Article  5th.  Congress  should  have  no 
power  to  prohibit  or  hinder  the  transportation  of  slaves 
from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  territory  in  which 
slaves  are  by  law  permitted  to  be  held,  whether  the 
transportation  be  by  land,  the  navigable  rivers,  or  by 
sea,  but  the  African  slave  trade  shall  never  be  revived 
except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  both  branches  of 
Congress.  Article  6th.  That  hereafter  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  hold  office  during  the  term  of  six 
years,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  to  re-election."  On  the 
same  day,  a  report  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Re 
presentatives,  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three.  "  They  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, providing  that  no  amendment  thereto,  interfering 
with  slaver}-,  shall  originate  in  any  other  State  than  a 
slaveholding  State,  and  to  be  valid,  shall  be  ratified  by 
every  State  in  the  Union.  They  also  submit  an  enabling 
bill,  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State,  on  an 
equal  fooling  with  the  original  States,  and  a  fugitive 
slave  bill  which  gives  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  to  the 
slave  claiming  liberty  in  the  State  whence  he  escaped, 
and  releases  any  citizen  from  assisting  the  United  States 
marshal  in  the  capture  or  detection  of  the  fugitive,  ex 
cept  when  force  is  employed  or  apprehended  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  fugitive."  Several  resolutions  were  also 
submitted  by  them  for  adoption,  intended  to  allay  the 
prevailing  excitement  in  the  South. 

The  Star  of  the  West. — This  steamer,  which  sailed  from 
New  York,  with  reinforcements  and  supplies  for  fort 
Sumpter  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  not  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  harbour.  On  arriving  at  its  entrance,  she  was 
fired  upon  from  a  masked  batterj^,  and  found  that  fur- 
ther attempt  to  enter  would  bring  the  steamer  under  the 
guns  of  fort  Moultrie,  and  lead  to  her  certain  capture  or 
destruction.  The  Star  of  the  West  returned  to  New 
York,  and  landed  the  troops  there  on  the  Tith  inst.  A 
resolution  was  subsequently  passed  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina Legislature,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  declaring  any 
attempt  made  by  the  federal  government  to  reinforce 
fort  Sumpter  an  act  of  open  hostility  and  declaration  of 
war.  Also,  a  resolution  approving  of  the  act,  and  the 
promptness  of  the  military  in  firing  on  the  Star  of  the 
West,  and  promising  support  to  the  Governor  in  all 
measures  of  defence. 

Charleston. — On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  the  U.  S. 
ship  of  war  Brooklyn  arrived  off  the  bar.  Both  parties 
being  desirous  of  warding  off  hostilities,  messengers 
were  despatched  to  Washington  for  instructions  for  Ma- 
jor Anderson,  and  with  proposals  on  the  part  of  South 
Carolina.  The  latter  is  represented  by  —  llayne,  and 
tlie  former  liy  Lieut.  Hall. 

Washini/lon,  J).  C— The  contagion  of  the  secession 
movement,  rapidly  ripening  into  open  rebellion  in  great 
part  of  the  slaveluddiiig  States,  has  reached  Washington, 
in  which  a  military  organization  has  been  formed,  al- 
ready numbering  about  five  hundred,  who  call  them- 
selves "  National  Volunteer.s,"  and  openly  avow  that 
their  object  is  to  stand  by  and  defend  the  South.  In 
iew  of  this  .>;tate  of  things,  and  the  ihreateneii  forcible 
opposition  to  the  inauguration  of  the  President  elect, 
the  War  department  has  taken  measures  to  guard  against 
possible  breaches  of  the  peace,  by  posting  military  forces 
n  several  parts  of  the  city.  The  U.  S.  troops  have  been 
drawn  thither  for  that  purpose  from  other  quarters, 
some  from  the  distant  post  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Tennessee  and  Virginia. — The  movements  in  these  States 
indicate  that  they  will  not  rush  into  secession,  without 
submitting  the  [iroposition  to  a  d  rect  vote  of  ihe  people. 
I'hat  is,  if  the  conventions  should  decide  lor  secession, 
the  people  will  have  the  opportunity  alVordcd  them  of 
confirming  or  rejecting  the  action  of  their  conventions. 
More  Treasury  Notes. — To  supply  the  demands  on  the 


U.  S.  Treasury,  its  Secretary  has  advertised  for  propt 
sals  for  the  taking  of  five  millions  in  Treasury  note 
under  the  act  of  Twelfth  month  last. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  425. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  2Y1. 

New  Jersey. — The  complete  census  returns  of  th 
State  show  a  population  of  675,812.  In  1850,  it  wi 
489,555.  In  1800,  the  population  was  211,949,  inclu( 
ing  12,422  slaves. 

Pennsylvania  Common  Schools. — The  whole  numbi 
of  common  schools  in  the  State  is  11, 577;  number  i 
teachers,  including  Philadelphia,  14,065;  number  < 
pupils,  647,414.  The  total  cost  of  the  system  for  tl: 
entire  State  during  the  year  was  $2,619,577. 

The  Coal  Trade. — The  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania  f( 
1860  amounted  to  9,528,024  tons,  of  which  8,131,2; 
tons  were  anthracite,  1,156,093  semi-anthracite  an 
bituminous,  and  240,697  imported.  The  increase  i 
anthracite  this  year  is  613,717  tons,  and  the  other  kinc 
give  an  increase  of  only  24,519  tons,  making  the  increas 
for  the  year  638,232  tons,  against  1,115,399  tons,  tt 
increase  in  1859,  over  the  supply  of  1858. 

The  Trade  of  New  York. — The  imports  at  this  grei 
commercial  centre,  in  the  year  1860,  amounted  to  $238 
260,460,  being  about  seven  millions  less  than  in  185i 
the  exports  of  the  same  year  amounted  to  $145,683,45 
being  about  eight  millions  more  than  in  the  previoi 
year. 

The  Pemberton  Mills. — The  Pemberton  mill  at  Lav 
rence,  Mass.,  the  scene  of  a  fearful  loss  of  life  son 
months  ago,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  on  the  old  site,  : 
a  cost  of  nearly  $500,000.  It  will  commence  runnir 
forthwith,  and  will  give  employment  to  about  1000  op' 
ratives.  David  Nevins  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  the  fo 
mer  proprietors,  are  still  the  owners. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Ed.  Prichard,  III.,  for  J.  Churchill, 
vol.  33  ;  from  Jos.  Walker,  0.,  $4,  vols.  33  and  34  ;  fro 
Jos.  Conrou,  0.,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  from  J.Leffingwell,  N.  Y 
$1,  to  27,  vol.  34. 


SOUP-HOUSE. 

The  Society  for  supplying  the  poor  of  the  city  wil 
soup,  has  opened  its  house.  No.  16  Griscom  street,  (la 
Green's  court,)  where  soup  will  be  delivered  to  thepoc 
every  day,  except  First-days,  between  the  hours 
eleven  and  one.  Donations  in  flour,  meat,  vegetable 
&c.,  will  be  gratefully  received  at  the  house,  or  in  mc 
ney,  by  Jeremiah  Hackeu,  Treasurer,  S.  Fourth  stree 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street. 

Philad.,  First  mo.  15th,  1861. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  1< 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  iMarket  stree 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  1 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  stree 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  6 
Race  street,  and  No.  1 17  Chestnut  street ;  John  M.  Whi; 
all.  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  stree 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street ;  Nathan  HilUJ 
Frankford;  EUiston  P.  Morris,  Germantown,  and  N 
805  Market  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Benjamin  J.  Cre\ 
No.  417  Marshall  street;  James  Thorp,  Frankford  ;  Elli; 
ton  P.  Morris,  Germantown. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  II.  Worthin; 
ton,  M.  D. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  fill  the  statioi 
of  Superintendent  and  i\Iatron  at  West-town  Boarding 
School. 

Application  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  foliowin 
Friends:    Nathan  Siiarpi,ess,  Concord  ;  James  Kmle 
West  Chester  ;  Samuel  Hili.es,  Wilmington  ;  Uenh 
Coi'K  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 
Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1860. 


Died,  in  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  on  First-day,  the  25th  . 
Eleventh  mouth,  1860,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Franc 
ind  Hannah  Bacon,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  ag 
This  beloved  child  was  enabled  to  jiass  through  a  Jor 
and  suffering  sickness  with  patience  and  resignatioi 
expressing  that  she  loved  her  heavenly  Father,  and  fe 
his  ])ower  and  presence  to  strengthen  and  support  h( 
in  seasons  of  severe  pain  and  trial;  precious  evident 
was  afforded  that  her  soul  has  been  gathered  into 
mansion  of  rest. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Henry  Hull. 

(Continued  from  page  154.) 

After  his  return  from  his  Southern  journey,  he 
was  not  called  into  any  very  extensive  service 
abroad  until  1802,  when  he  visited  the  meetings  of 
Friends,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  Canada.  His  time,  however,  was  indus- 
triously occupied  in  making  provision  for  the  wants 
of  his  family;  and,  as  his  divine  Master  was 
Ipleased  to  call  and  qualify  him,  attending  meet- 
lings,  in  his  own  neighbourhood  and  parts  adjacent, 
'endeavouring  not  only  to  be  "  diligent  in  business, 
'bnt  fervcDi  in  spivit,  serving  the  Lord."  '  i'or 
many  years,  he  had  believed  that  it  would  be  re- 
quired of  him  to  visit  the  churches  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  as  the  period  for  entering 
on  the  service  approached,  his  mind  was  at  times 
brought  under  deep  exercise  and  conflict.  He  found 
that  as  great  as  were  the  sacrifices  involved,  and 
much  as  it  was  in  the  cross  to  his  feelings  as  a 
man,  to  be  separated  from  his  beloved  family,  the 
path  of  obedience  was  the  only  way  to  peace,  and 
in  the  year  1810,  he  submitted  his  prospect  to  the 
i  judgment  of  his  Friends,  and  obtained  the  requisite 
I! certificates  for  the  performance  of  the  visit. 
He  thus  notices  this  weighty  subject,  viz  : 
"2d  day  of  Second  month,  1810.  In  retirement 
and  under  a  solemn  impression  of  mind,  I  am  led 
to  view  the  prospect  I  have  submitted  to  my  friends, 
which  looks  awful  from  its  greatness,  and  my  little- 
ness, with  the  sacrifices  to  be  made,  if  way  should 
open  for  me  to  go,  having  a  dear  wife  and  child- 
ren, for  whose  comfort  in  life  I  am  so  desirous, 
that  I  am  willing  to  exert  my  strength  in  labouring 
for  their  subsistence,  both  day  and  night,  if  neces- 
eary.  To  leave  these,  and  a  circle  of  near  friends' 
and  connexions,  seems  nothing  short  of  forsaking 
all,  I  trust,  for  the  gospel's  sake.  I  think  no  pros- 
pect of  accumulating  worldly  treasure,  would  be 
an  inducement  for  me  to  leave  them,  and  encoun- 
ter the  perils  of  a  voyage  across  the  ocean.  My 
home  is  comfortable,  and  having  lately  commenced 
the  interesting  employment  of  farming,  I  have  the 
consoling  prospect  of  soon  being  clear  of  the  cum- 
ber of  a  multiplicity  of  business,  in  which  I  have 
heretofore  been  too  much  engaged  ;  the  profits  of 
which,  however  great,  would  never  induce  me  to 
engage  therein  again.  Oh !  that  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  in  our  society  may  keep  clear  of  the 
entanglements  of  the  world,  especially  those  that 


are  inseparable  from  trade  and  commerce  !  Had 
I  attended  to  the  clear  intimations  of  Truth  in  my 
own  mind,  I  never  should  have. engaged  in  them; 
but  the  Searcher  of  hearts  knows,  that  it  was  not 
in  rebellion,  that  I  gave  up  to  the  judgment  of 
others  in  this  respect. 

"  Through  adorable  mercy,  I  have  experienced 
the  condescension  of  Israel's  Shepherd  to  be  great 
towards  me ;  and  he  hath  at  times  been  pleased  to 
impress  my  mind  with  go.spel  love,  under  the  in- 
fluence whereof,  I  have  endeavoured  to  labour  in 
the  ability  received  for  the  good  of  mankind,  that 
they  might  come  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord, 
to  the  praise  of  his  great  and  worthy  name.  In 
these  services  I  have  sometimes  been  at  a  distance 
from  my  home,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  found  that  I  have  served  a  good  Master,  his 
love  sufficiently  compensated  for  the  privation  of 
domestic  comforts,  and  the  endearing  ties  of  na- 
ture ;  that  now  I  think  I  can  say  as  I  have  some- 
times thought  when  I  apprehended  the  probability 
of  a  final  separation  being  near,  that  there  is  no 
part  of  my  life  to  which  I  can  recur  with  so  much 
satisfaction,  as  the  time  I  have  spent  in  the  service 
of  the  gospel.  I  am  sensible  that  I  have  sometimes 
made  misses  in  my  services,  and  was,  I  trust, 
thankful  to  be  made  sensible  thereof. 


"It  is  a  great  work,  and  we  had  need  to  die. us  off  the  light-house,  wind  moderate  and  a 
laily,  if  favolired  to 'keep  even  pace,  neither  too  swell  running,  occasioned  by  the  late  storm. 


fast,  nor  yet  too  slow ;  and  the  fervent  desire  of 
my  mind  in  the  present  prospect  is,  that  I  may 
continue  to  be  resigned  to  Divine  disposal,  and  if 
way  should  open,  to  go  in  that  littleness  which 
prefers  others  to  ourselves ;  for  surely  I  may  say 
with  Gideon,  my  father's  family  is  poor  in  Manas- 
sah,  and  I  am  the  least  in  my  father's  house;  yet 
there  is  strength  in  Omnipotence,  and  if  he  is 
pleased  to  separate  me  to  the  work,  good  is  his  will. 
Next  to  this  is  the  sympathy  and  unity  of  the  bre- 
thren ;  if  favoured  with  this,  it  will  be  a  confirma- 
tion to  the  first.  '  By  one  spirit  are  ye  baptized  into 
one  body,  and  also  drink  together  in  the  spirit,' 
said  the  apostle ;  that  with  sincere  desires  to  do 
right,  I  have  again  thrown  myself  as  amongst  my 
friends,  who,  I  believe,  will  do  what  is  best. 

"  Sixth  month  2d,  1810.  I  parted  with  my  dear 
wife,  after  a  solemn  and  baptizing  season,  at  the 
house  of  my  cousin.  Wager  Hull,  in  New  York ; 
wherein  we  commended  each  other  to  the  protect- 
ing care  of  Israel's  Shepherd.  She  was  to  return 
home  with  our  children,  and  immediately  set  out 
to  attend  llbode  Island  Yearly  Meeting.  I  re- 
mained in  New  York,  with  a  prospect  of  soon 
crosaing  the  seas  to  visit  the  churches  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  The  season  of  parting  was  truly 
solemn,  v/hen  we  remembered  our  dear  children, 
and  that  our  motives  in  the  separation  were  purely 
religious,  without  any  view  to  earthly  advantages. 
Thou,  0  Lord,  knowest  that  it  is  in  obedience  to 
thy  blessed  will,  manifested  by  the  precious  effu- 
sions of  thy  holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts.  My  trust  is 
in  thee — I  pray  thee  to  keep  my  dear  wife  and 
children,  through  all  their  trials,  in  humble  de- 
pendence upon  thee,  that  their  minds  may  be  sweet- 
ened by  resignation  to  thy  blessed  will.  Do  thou 
be  pleased  to  soothe  their  afflicted  minds  with  the 


balm  of  thy  love,  and  thereby  cheer  and  support 
them  during  my  absence.  Thou  hast  a  right  to 
do  with  us  as  seemeth  good  unto  thee — blessed  be 
thy  holy  name — keep  me  in  thy  fear,  that  I  may 
aeceptablj'  fulfil  the  mission,  in  which  I  am  en- 
gaged, to  thy  honour  and  praise." 

The  vessel  in  which  he  was  to  sail,  being  detain- 
ed by  unfavourable  weather,  he  attended  several 
meetings,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  respecting  one 
of  which,  held  in  the  Pearl  street  house,  he  says  : 

"My  mind  was  opened  in  the  line  oi  the  minis- 
try, to  encourage  my  friends  to  faithful  dedication' 
in  the  service  of  Truth,  and  in  reverent  supplica- 
tion and  humble  praise,  to  commend  myself  and 
them  to  the  gracious  keeping  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel.  Another  Friend  was  also  drawn  forth  in 
fervent  intercession,  that  preservation  might  attend 
me  in  the  embassy  in  which  I  was  engaged.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  general  uniting  in  the  petition,  and 
thanksgivings  and  praises  were  witnessed  to  flow 
to  the  Preserver  of  men,  for  favours  past,  and  for 
the  hope  vouchsafed  that  they  would  be  conti- 
nued." 

"  13th.  Embarked  early  in  the  morning  on  board 
the  ship  Russell,  Joseph  Allen,  master,  and  weigh- 
ed anchor  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  a.  m., 
with  a  south-west  wind.  About  noon  the  pilot  left 

heavy 
I  was 

soon  sea-sick. 

"24th.  The  wind  from  the  north  with  rain;  a 
cold  and  suffering  time  for  the  poor  sailors,  and 
how  much  more  so  must  it  be  in  the  winter  season. 
I  have  often  thought,  during  the  voyage,  of  John 
Woolman's  observations  on  the  sea-faring  life. 
Commerce  is  pursued  with  too  much  avidity,  by 
the  members  of  our  Society,  as  well  as  others, 
merely  to  gratify  imaginary  wants  ; — the  real 
wants  of  man  are  few,  and  happy  are  they  who 
know  their  desires  circumscribed  in  the  fear  of 
God." 

"  Seventh  month  9th.  A  light  breeze  from  the  ■ 
south,  with  which  we  ran  rapidly  up  George's 
Channel,  and  by  four  o'clock,  P.  M..  the  wind  had 
increased  to  a  gale,  and  the  weather  become  so 
dark  and  thick,  we  could  not  tell  where  we  were 
by  any  observation  of  the  land.  Happily,  we  met 
a  vessel  just  as  we  got  up  to  Holyhead,  by  which 
we  learned  that  we  must  steer  east  to  make  it, 
which  we  accordingly  did,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
saw  the  point,  and  keeping  close  in  shore,  we  came 
abreast  of  the  Skerries  light-house  about  seven 
o'clock.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  person  who 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  sight  of  water  only 
during  a  sea  voyage,  to  conceive  how  pleasing  the 
view  of  land  is.  The  rain  and  haze  were  so  thick, 
that  objects  on  shore  were  scarcely  discernible, 
and  the  wind  blowing  tremendously,  our  situation 
awakened  some  serious  reflections.  How  change- 
able are  all  human  things!  Yesterday  the  wea- 
ther was  remarkably  pleasant ;  now  how  altered  ! 
We  have,  however,  no  alternative,  but  to  await  the 
issue  of  the  night,  not  knowing  what  the  morrow 
may  produce.  I  feel  comfortable  in  mind,  resigned 
to  the  will  of  Israel's  Shepherd — beheving  I  can- 
not cast  my  care  anywhere,  but  upon  him,  and 
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fiad  the  same  comfort  and  serenity  as  I  now  en- 
joy- 

"  10th.  A  fine  morning — the  wind  fell  about 
midnight,  and  veered  round  to  the  westward,  and 
about  seven  o'clock  we  took  a  pilot  on  board,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  hove  to,  to  wait  tor  the  tide,  in  com- 
pany with  a  number  of  other  ships;  among  them 
was  the  Hannibal,  which  left  New  York  three  days 
after  we  did.  We  lay  in  sight  of  the  mountains 
of  North  Wales,  which  somewhat  resemble  the 
Catskill  mountains,  in  New  York  State.  Whilst 
sitting  alone  in  the  cabin,  I  felt  my  mind  reverently 
bowed  before  Jehovah,  the  iShepherd  of  Israel; 
the  sweet  influences  of  whose  love,  enabled  me  re- 
Dcwedly  to  dedicate  my  all  to  his  blessed  service, 
with  desires,  that  I  may  be  wholly  devoted  to  his 
will  in  this  religious  embassy,  without  murmuring 
at  anything  I  may  suffer,  either  in  body  or  mind, 
for  the  precious  cause  sake.  My  heart  was  filled 
with  praises  to  Him  whose  mercies  endure  forever 
— may  all  the  house  of  Israel  bless  his  great  name. 

■'  In  the  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  we  came 
abreast  of  Liverpool,  but  did  not  land  until  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  William  Sprague,  a 
Friend  who  was  acquainted  with  the  captain,  com- 
ing on  board  in  a  boat,  took  me  home  with  him. 
My  arrival  was  unexpected,  Friends  not  having 
heard  of  my  prospect  of  visiting  the  nation,  until  I 
landed  ;  but  I  met  a  welcome  reception,  and  was 
comforted  in  being  once  more  in  the  company  of 
Friends." 

"14th.  Benjamin  White,  from  Pennsylvania, 
having  come  to  Liverpool,  to  take  passage  for  home, 
and  Susannah  Home  being  about  to  proceed  to 
America  on  a  religious  visit  to  the  churches  there, 
and  being  also  in  town,  I  went  with  them  on  board 
the  ship  in  which  they  had  engaged  their  passages, 
and  we  all  attended  the  fore  and  afternoon  meet- 
ings on  First-day  in  Liverpool,  to  pretty  good 
satisfaction." 

"  On  First-day,  the  22d,  was  at  the  forenoon 
meeting  at  Liverpool,  and  dear  Susannah  Home 
having  a  prospect  of  a  religious  meeting  for  the 
benefit  of  the  servants  in  Friends'  families,  and  my 
mind  being  under  a  similar  engagement,  the  after- 
noon meeting  was  put  off  until  six  o'clock,  and 
Friends  requested  to  set  their  domestics  at  liberty 
to  attend,  with  which  they  cheerfully  complied  ; 
many  staying  at  home,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
let  them  attend.  The  meeting  was  large  and  solid, 
and  many  minds  were  bowed  under  a  sense  of  the 
renewed  favour  of  our  heavenly  Father." 

"  Fifth-day,  2d.  Was  at  West  Houghton,  and 
had  a  precious  meeting  with  a  few  poor  people,  a 
considerable  part  of  whom  were  not  members,  but 
were  drawn  to  meet  together  from  an  inward  con- 
viction of  the  propriety  of  the  engagement.  It  was 
a  reviving  opportunity,  in  which  our  spirits  were 
dipped  into  near  .sympathy  one  with  another,  with 
much  tenderness.  May  the  Shepherd  of  Israel 
preserve  them  in  meekness,  that  through  the  light 
of  their  example,  others  may  be  drawn  into  the 
same  scrioub  concerD.  Too  many  of  tlioir  neigh- 
bours spent  a  part  of  their  small  earnings  foolishly, 
in  idle  pastimes  and  for  strong  drink.  I  believe 
these  Friends  arc  called  to  be  examples  of  sobriety 
and  godliness,  and  may  be  a  great  blessing  to  the 
neighbourhood,  if  they  retain  their  integrity.  We 
dined  at  one  of  their  cottages,  in  preference  to 
yoing  where  wc  might  have  been  more  suniptu- 
cusly  entertained,  and  were  well  satisfied  in  doing 

10." 

"Next  day  we  went  to  Manchester,  and  put  up 
\  ith  Richard  Kouth,  where  wc  enjoyed  the  com- 
ony  of  his  valuable  wife.     Attended  their  meet- 
ing on  Fir.~t-day  morning,  and  a  large  public  one 
held  in  the  evening,  and  had  several  family  sit- 


tings, all  to  good  satisfaction.  We  had  the  com- 
pany of  several  worthy  Friends  belonging  to  this 
place,  and  I  was  favoured  to  feel  comfortable  in 
the  retrospect  of  my  endeavours  to  promote  a  re- 
vival of  ancient  zeal  and  simplicity  in  this  place. 
We  left  on  Second-day  morning,  and  called  to  see 
George  Jones,  who  accompanied  us  to  Lowlayton, 
where  there  is  but  one  iiimily  of  Friends.  Near 
this  place  lived  that  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  John 
Gratton ;  but  little  evidence  of  his  pious  labours 
for  the  good  of  mankind  is  now  visible  hereaway. 
Many  of  the  neighbours  came  to  the  meeting  we 
had  here,  and  the  power  of  Truth  rose  measurably 
into  dominion,  spreading  an  humbling  solemnity 
over  us,  and  many  interesting  truths  were  deliver- 
ed, endeavouring  to  bring  the  people  off'  from  their 
idle  customs  and  pastimes,  to  which  many  of  the 
poor  manufacturers  are  addicted,  and  by  which 
much  of  their  small  earnings  is  foolishly  spent,  to 
their  own  injury  and  that  of  their  families.  The 
following  day  we  sat  with  Friends  of  Stockport  to 
good  satisfaction,  and  in  the  evening  had  a  large 
public  meeting  in  the  upper  story  of  a  building 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  a  First-day  school 
for  poor  children.  Next  day  we  had  a  precious 
meeting  with  Friends  of  Macclesfield,  and  a  full 
one  in  the  evening  with  the  town's  people,  which 
was  satisfactory.  At  this  place.  Truth  seemed  to 
be  in  dominion,  and  the  meeting  is  much  increased 
within  a  few  years,  being  formerly  kept  up  by  only 
two  or  three  pei'sons.  Several  of  the  Methodists 
have  been  brought  off  from  a  dependence  on  crea- 
turely  activity,  to  sit  under  their  own  vine  and  fig- 
tree,  where  none  can  make  afraid,  and  where  Christ 
Jesus  is  known  to  teach  his  people  himself.'' 

"  At  Leek,  I  had  to  open  to  the  few  Friends,  the 
necessity  of  receiving  daily  supplies  of  heavenly 
bread,  in  order  to  sustain  the  spiritual  life  in  the 
soul,  and  to  be  enabled  to  follow  the  example  of 
ojr  worthy  predecessors  in  the  Tru*-;  and  that 
without  this,  we  should  dwindle  into  formality,  and 
become  useless.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  meeting 
with  the  town's  people,  and  next  day  rode  to  Ut- 
toxeter,  and  had  a  meeting  that  evening.  The 
Usual  meeting  occurring  in  course  next  day,  we  sat 
with  the  few  Friends  who  composed  it ;  and  under 
the  feeling  of  near  sympathy,  I  was  drawn  to  en- 
courage them  to  a  faithful  dedication  of  time  and 
talents  to  the  work  of  the  Lord,  in  their  day  ;  set- 
ting forth  the  great  duty  of  diligently  attending  all 
our  religious  meetings,  thus  evincing  our  love  to 
the  holy  Helper  of  his  people,  and  our  dependence 
upon  him  for  ability  to  be  useful  to  the  people 
where  we  live,  which  would  not  fail  to  be  vouch- 
safed, if  rightly  sought  after — our  endeavours  pro- 
ceeding from  pure  love  to  the  holy  Head." 

"  We  had  a  meeting  in  the  court-hou-^e  at  Staf- 
ford, which  was  well  attended  and  satijfactory. 
The  mayor  of  the  town  sent  an  officer  to  keep  order 
at  the  door,  and  showed  other  marks  of  his  esteem 
for  Friends,  and  good  will  to  promote  the  meeting. 
'V'ery  different  was  the  reception  we  met  with, 
from  tli:it  which  our  worthy  ancients  experienced 
in  their  diiy,  at  this  place,  where  they  were  sorely 
persecuted  ;  the  remeujbrance  of  which  humbled 
my  mind,  and  produced  thankfulness  to  Him, 
whose  power  had  opened  the  way  for  his  people  to 
worship  him  unmolested  by  man.  From  this  place 
we  rode  to  Colebrookdale,  the  residence  of  that 
truly  devoted  and  humble  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Deborah  Darby,  who  deceased  a  few  months  past, 
and  has  left  a  sweet  memorial  behind  her,  sur- 
passed by  few.  As  I  sat  in  the  meeting  here,  I 
.sensibly  felt  the  lo*s  which  the  church  has  sustain- 
ed by  her  removal,  having  known  her  in  America, 
and  shed  tears  of  endearing  sympathy  for  her  in 
the  sufferings  she  underwent,  and  which  were  in- 


separable from  travelling  in  a  wilderness  land.  But 
she  bore  them  all  cheerfully,  setting  an  example 
of  devotedness,  not  common  among  those  in  afflu- 
ent circumstances ;  and  though  wanting  for  nothing 
which  the  riches  of  this  world  could  command,  she 
freely  surrendered  all  her  domestic  comforts,  and 
gave  up  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  gospel's 
sake,  both  in  her  own  country  and  in  foreign  lands. 
Her  great  exertions  in  travelling,  as  well  as  in  the 
exercise  of  her  gift,  were  believed  to  be  a  means 
of  shortening  her  days,  as  she  herself  expressed  ; 
but  the  precious  evidence  of  Divine  approbation 
was  her  support.  May  we  who  survive  her  press 
after  the  same  experience,  and  submissively  ac- 
quiesce in  our  bereavement,  under  the  consoling 
evidence,  that  our  dear  sister  is  enjoying  the  re- 
ward of  a  well  spent  life.  Many  servants  and 
handmaidens  have  done  valiantly,  and  dear  De- 
borah was  not  behind  many  of  them.  Blessed  be 
the  name  of  Israel's  God,  who  has  taken  her  to 
himself." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Idea  of  the  Spinning  Jenny. — Suddenly  he 
(James  Hargreaves)  dropped  upon  his  knees,  and 
rolled  on  the  stone  floor  at  full  length.  He  lay 
with  his  face  toward  the  floor,  and  made  lines  and 
circles  with  the  end  of  a  burned  stick.  He  rose, 
and  went  to  the  fire  to  burn  his  stick.  He  took 
hold  of  his  bristly  hair  with  one  hand,  and  rubbed 
his  forehead  and  nose  with  the  other  and  the  black- 
ened stick.  T'hen  he  sat  upon  a  chair,  and  placed 
his  head  between  his  hands,  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  and  gazed  intently  on  the  floor.  Then  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  replied  to  some  feeble  ques- 
tion of  his  wife  (who  had  not  risen  since  the  day 
she  gave  birth  to  a  little  stranger)  by  a  loud  assu- 
rance that  he  had  it ;  and,  taking  her  in  his  sturdy 
arms,  in  the  blankets,  the  baby  in  her  arms,  he 
lifted  her  out,  and  held  her  over  the  black  drawing 
on  the  floor.  These  he  explained,  and  she  joined 
a  small,  hopeful,  happy  laugh  with  his  high-toned 
assurance  that  she  should  never  again  toil  at  the 
spinning  wheel — that  he  would  never  again  "  play," 
and  have  his  loom  standing  for  want  of  weft.  She 
asked  some  questions,  which  he  answered,  after  seat 
ing  her  in  the  arm-chair,  by  laying  her  spinning 
wheel  on  its  back,  the  horizontal  spindle  standing 
vertically,  while  he  made  the  wheel  revolve,  and 
drew  a  roving  of  cotton  from  the  spindle  into  an 
attenuated  thread.  "  Our  fortune  is  made  when 
that  is  made,"  he  said,  speaking  of  his  drawings  on 
the  floor.  "  What  will  you  call  it  ?"  asked  his 
wife.  "  Call  it  ?  What  an  we  call  it  after  thysen, 
Jenny  !  They  called  thee  '  Spinning  Jenny'  afore 
I  had  thee,  because  thou  beat  every  lass  in  Stane- 
hill  Moore  at  the  wheel.  AVhat  if  we  call  it  '  Spin- 
ning Jenny  V  " — Meii  who  Have  Risen. 


Sl/'ange  Serifs  of  Casualties. — The  following 
strange  series  of  casualties  occurred  to  the  ship 
Mary  Ellen,  from  Liverpool  to  La  Union  : — One 
man  had  been  washed  overboard  and  drowned  off 
Cape  Horn,  and  the  master  had  disappeared  while 
outside  La  Union.  The  mate  then  took  charge, 
and  sailed  for  Libertad,  but,  by  mistake,  anchored 
ofi"  Corncordia.  Ho  there  attempted  to  land,  with 
three  men  and  a  boy,  but  the  boat  capsized,  and 
all  were  drowned  except  the  boy,  who  got  to  land, 
but  could  not  return  to  the  vessel.  The  two 
men  on  board  afterwards  tried  to  get  ashore,  but 
were  also  drowned,  thus  leaving  the  vessel  derelict. 
The  mate  of  the  Dashing  \Vave  was  put  in  com- 
mand, and  a  f)reign  crew  engaged  to  discharge 
the  cargo  and  take  care  of  the  vessel,  which  re- 
mains at  San  Jose  until  orders  arrive  from  the 
owners. 
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Selected  for  "  The  Frien J." 

"  I  have  often  felt  thankfulness  raised  in  my 
heart,  that  while  my  mind  was  under  the  weighty 
3xercises  which  preceded  my  appearance  iu  the 
ministry,  and  which  I  believed  some  of  my  feeling 
friends,  in  the  vision  of  light,  were  permitted  to 
behold,  they  used  such  great  caution  in  intimating 
the  subject  to  me,  as  seldom  to  give  me  reason  to 
suppose  they  had  any  apprehension  of  my  real 
situation.  I  believe  that  minds  thus  circumstanced, 
are  better  left  to  the  guidance  of  Him  who  begins 
the  work,  to  carry  it  on,  and  bring  forth  fruit  in 
ihis  own  season  ;  even  though,  through  fear  or  care, 
a  state  of  jeopardy  may  be  somewhat  prolonged; 
rather  than  that  any  injudicious  interference  of 
others,  should  bring  the  poor,  tribulated  soul  out  of 
the  preparatory  furnace,  before  the  appointed  bap- 
tisms are  fulfilled.  I  am  fully  aware,  that  the 
doubting  mind  may  sometimes  be  rightly  encour- 
aged to  obedience,  by  the  countenance  of  those 
who  have  had  larger  experience  of  the  great  Pias- 
ter's dealings  with  his  humble  and  truly  dependent 
followers;  but  I  believe,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a 
much  greater  number  have  suffered  by  being  inju- 
diciously drawn  forth,  before  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  all  the  dispensations  which  the  Lord  sees 
meet  for  them  to  pass  through." — Mary  Alexan- 
der.   iFriends'  Library vol.  54.] 

From  Liberia. 
A  letter  from  Liberia,  published  in  the  London 
Star  of  the  26th  ult.,  states  that  the  population  of 
Monrovia,  3500  in  number,  find  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding for  the  4000  recaptured  slaves  recently 
thrown  upon  their  hospitalities  : 

"Monrovia,  Nov.  3,  18G0. 
"  Since  I  wrote  you  last,  two  more  prizes  from 
the  Congo  river  have  been  brought  into  this  port 
by  the  American  cruisers,  and  their  live  cargoes  of 
nearly  1400  recaptured  Africans  landed  hero,  viz  : 
the  barque  Cora,  of  New  York,  prize  to  the  United 
States  steamer  Constellation,  came  in  on  the  14th 
of  September,  and  the  brig  Bonita,  of  New  York, 
prize  to  the  United  States  steamer  Jan  Jacinto,  on 
the  21st,  each  having  on  board  within  a  fraction 
of  seven  hundred  slaves.  The  officers  in  charge 
report  that  we  may  expect  several  more  prizes  up 
before  the  close  of  December.  There  have  now  been 
landed  in  our  midst  about  four  thousand  recaptured 
Africans  within  two  months.  What  the  end  of  these 
things  will  be  I  cannot  see  as  yet,  but  will  be  able 
to  judge  pretty  accurately  when  I  shall  have  heard 
from  the  United  States,  which  I  expect  to  next 
month. 

"  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  late  news  from 
lithe  United  States,  that  the  American  government 
I  have  made  arrangements  with  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society  to  advance  SlOO  for  each  recap- 
tured negro  who  may  be  landed  in  Liberia,  and 
who  may  be  well  taken  care  of  and  kindly  treated 
for  one  year.  The  Colonization  Society  has  en- 
gaged to  hand  over  to  the  Liberian  government 
every  cent  received  from  the  Washington  goveni- 
nient,  and  I  am  assured  that  every  attention  will 
be  given  to  make  these  poor  recaptives,  who  are 
principally  young  people,  as  comfortable  as  pos.~i- 
ble.  The  government  of  Liberia  are  sending  many 
to  the  missionary  establishments  which  abound  in 
the  republic,  say  thirty  or  forty  to  the  Baptist  mis- 
sion, an  equal  number  to  the  Presbyterian  mission, 
forty  or  fifty  to  the  Wesleyan  mission,  and  .so  on, 
and  placing  the  others  in  industrial  farming  esta- 
blishments scattered  over  the  country,  under  the 
charge  of  officers  and  preachers,  where  the.-e  young 
people  will  be  taught  English,  Christianity,  and 
generally  be  brought  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
insure  the  greatest  development  in  their  physical 


and  moral  fiiculties,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time 
they  will  be  valuable  citizens  and  good  members  of 
society. 

"  The  result  of  this  experiment  of  converting 
heathen  savages  into  christian  civilized  beings  will, 
I  hope,  be  eminently  successful.  The  government 
will  spare  no  pains  to  insure  success  to  this  vaiua 
ble  scheme  of  turning  ignorant  young  people  into 
educated,  moral  and  industrious  citizens,  who  are 
so  much  wanted  to  develop  the  rich  agricultural 
and  mineral  wealth  of  this  rising  young  comtuon- 
wealth.  The  government  succeeded  so  well  in 
transforming  the  cargo  of  the  Pons,  a  slave  ship, 
which  lauded  nine  hundred  poor  naked  heathens 
some  years  ago  in  Monrovia,  from  rude  and  iguo 
rant  beings  into  educated,  moral  and  respectable 
people,  that  they  are  stimulated  to  the  greatest  ex- 
ertions to  procure  similar  results  for  the  now  much 
more  numerous  body  of  people  cast  upon  their 
charity  and  benevolence.  Some  of  the  Pons'  men 
are  now  magistrates  and  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  most  of  these  people  have  turned  out 
most  favourably. 

"  I  am  happy  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
progress  of  Liberia,  in  an  industrial  point  of  view, 
is  as  favourable  as  can  be  expected  in  a  country 
where  capital  is  the  grand  requisite  of  the  com- 
munity. The  production  of  free-l.abour  cotton  is 
more  and  more  attended  to.  This  useful  fibre 
grows  spontaneously  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  labour  of  collecting,  cleaning  and  preparing  it 
for  market,  is  alone  requisite.  In  short,  the  in- 
dustrial future  of  Liberia  is  most  promising,  and 
will,  I  hope,  attract  the  attention  of  the  free  colour- 
ed people  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  &c.,  who,  living  under  such  unfavourable 
and  depressing  circumstances  in  their  native  land, 
would  so  much  benefit  themselves,  and  so  much 
benefit  Liberia,  by  going  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
to  build  up  a  respectable  nationality." 


Selecteti  for  "  The  Pi-icnd." 

Words  of  Encouragement  and  Comfort,  Addressed  to 
S.  Fotkergill. 
It  was  not  because  I  feared  thy  not  holding  out 
to  the  end  made  me  write  thee  as  I  did,  but  it  was 
in  order  to  encourage  thee  in  thy  journey  through 
this  vale  of  tears ;  for  I  am  sensible  of  the  many 
deep  plungings  those  meet  wif'h,  that  have  set  their 
faces  Zionwards.  Oh,  I  have  sometimes  thought 
I  was  quite  forsaken,  and  even  left  to  myself;  yet 
it  hath  pleased  Him  in  these  times  of  afflictions  to 
appear  again,  with  healing  virtue  in  his  hand. 
Dear  friend,  it  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  thou  may 
be  preserved  to  the  end,  for  it  was  the  same  arm 
that  turned  thee,  which  turned  Saul,  when  he  was 
going  to  persecute  the  church.  I  wish  that  it  may 
bave  the  same  effect  on  thee  as  it  had  on  Saul,  for 
he  reasoned  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  was  obe- 
dient to  him  that  called.  I  would  not  have  thee 
go  into  reasonings  :  for  the  enemy  of  our  souls  when 
he  cannot  lead  into  those  things  which  we  have 
been  prone  to,  he  then  begins  another  way;  that 
is,  to  bring  to  despair  of  ever  overcoming  our  ene- 
mies, because  they  are  so  numerous.  But  it  was 
his  arm  that  turned  Saul,  which  brought  salvation, 
and  can  overturn  all  our  enemies,  and  bring  de- 
liverance to  his  afflicted  seed  ;  for  they  are  as  the 
npple  of  his  eye,  and  although  he  may  withhold 
his  face  for  a  time,  it  is  in  order  to  try  our  love  to 
him,  and  to  see  whether  we  love  him  above  all  or 
not,  for  he  will  not  admit  of  any  rivals,  but  will 

have  the  whole  lieart  or  none  I  join  with 

thee  in  real  belief,  that  we  shall  be  helped  forward 
towards  the  heavenly  Canaan,  as  we  are  truly  re- 
signed in  heart,  to  be  made  what  the  Divine  being 
would  have      to  be ;  notwifchstaoding  the  many 


I  exercises  we  may  meet  with,  a  great  share  of  which 
(I  am  many  times  ready  to  conclude,)  fall  to  njy 
lot,  1  fully  believe,  as  we  are  concerned  to  press 
through  the  crowd  of  opposition,  if  possible,  to 
touch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  we  shall  witness 
heavenly  virtue  in  the  least  touch  of  his  love ;  if 
something  of  this  were  not  witnessed,  at  times, 
what  would  become  of  us,  when  we  are  bowed  low 
uuder  a  sense  of  our  own  nothingness  and  insuffi- 
ciency to  step  one  step  forward  in  that  way,  that 
is  well  pleasing  in  bis  sight.  I  have  often  remem- 
bered ttie  great  strait  that  Israel  of  old  was  in, 
when  the  sea  was  before,  the  inaccessible  mountains 
on  each  hand,  and  their  old  oppressing  enemies 
pursuing  hard  after  them,  from  whose  force  they 
were  altogether  unable  to  defend  themselves;  the 
command  then  was,  stand  still  and  see  the  salva- 
tion of  God:  and  blessed  be  his  name,  he  is  still 
showing  his  salvation  to  his  poor,  afflicted  Israel, 
as  tliey  are  ceasing  from  their  own  icillings^  and 
runnings^  and  actings  ;  and  depending  only  upon 

his  providential  care  Let  no  poverty  or 

barrenness  of  soul  dismay  thee ;  no  new  or  unex- 
pected surprise,  as  giants  in  the  land,  ever  give 
thee  reason  to  call  the  truth  of  the  visitation  and 
mission  in  question.  Many  are  the  fears  and 
false  reasonings  which  at  times  will  rush  upon  thy 
soul,  especially  in  times  of  weakness  and  want. 
The  imagination  is  scarce  ever  more  at  work,  and 
more  apt  to  create  false  images,  than  when  the  Di- 
vine object  is  partly  withdrawn.  And  if  there  is 
not  a  steady  bearing  and  holding  fast  our  faith, 
and  a  resignation  of  the  whole  soul  to  God,  we 
shall  certainly,  in  such  seasons,  be  very  apt  to  suf- 
fer loss,  and  abundantly  weaken  our  own  hands, 
and  give  ourselves  up  into  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
But  though  thou  mayest  meet  with  deep  trials  and 
provings  and  reasonings,  and  as  it  were  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  to  pass  through  at  times ; 
yet,  as  thou  art  engaged,  in  sincerity  of  heart,  to 
look  over  and  through  all  to  holy  Jesus,  he  will 
preserve  thee  from  the  fear  of  evil,  and  from  fall- 
ing into  the  snares  of  the  wicked  one. — iS.  Fother- 
gill's  Journal. 


Extraordinary  Capture. — On  a  recent  Saturday, 
the  fishermen  resident  at  Ackergill,  while  pursuing 
their  avocation  in  the  bay,  had  their  attention  di- 
rected to  a  large  fish  struggling  and  plunging  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  They  at  once  directed 
their  course  towards  it ;  but  a  closer  approach  re- 
vealed to  their  surprise  the  true  source  of  its  an- 
noyance. The  fish,  while  swimming  near  the  sur- 
face in  search  of  prey,  had  seized  hold  of  some  large 
bird,  which  it  had  partly  swallowed,  but  which  it 
was  unable,  from  the  size  and  energetic  resistance 
of  its  victim,  to  drag  beneath.  The  singular  ap- 
pearance of  the  widely  extended  wings  of  the  bird, 
which  frantically  thrashed  the  water,  at  one  extrem- 
ity, and  the  occasional  glimpse  which  was  obtained 
of  the  tail  of  the  fish  at  the  other,  induced  the  fish- 
ermen to  believe  that  they  had  fallen  in  with  some 
rare  nondescript.  The  fish  was  hooked  and  secured, 
and  the  whole  affair  incontinently  hauled  in  tri- 
umph over  the  gunwale.  The  principal  actor  in 
this  scene  was  then  at  once  recognized  as  an  old 

icquaintance  by  the  boat's  crew;  his  jaws  were 
unceremoniously  wrenched  open,  and  the  bird,  still 
alive,  released  from  its  uncomfortable  position. 
The  victim  of  this  novel  strait  proved  to  be  a  fine 

pecimen  of  that  large  and  powerful  species,  the 
great  northern  diver  {^Colymbus  Glacialis,)  a  bird 
unsurpassed  for  its  speed  and  power  in  the  water. 
The  fish  is  the  Lophius  Piscutorius  of  the  scientific 
naturalist,  but  known  on  the  Caithness  coast  as  the 
"  mergsman"  or  "oof,"  the  latter  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  "  wolf,"— /oA^z  o'  Groat  Journal, 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
TREASURES  SOUGHT  AND  OBTAINED.— A  CON- 
TRAST. 

IN  YOUTH. 

In  the  humble  dwellings  of  lowly  life, 

Two  healthy  boys  into  men  were  growing, 
Already  they  felt  that  sorrow  and  strife, 

Attendi-d  the  path  wherein  they  were  going; 
And  that  poverty  with  their  humble  birth, 
O'erclouded  their  prospects  of  useful  worth. 
Both  braced  themselves  for  the  ills  of  time; 

The  one,  by  thought,  they  would  soon  be  over, 
For  beyond  earth's  darkness,  a  light  sublime 

Of  transcendant  glory,  he  could  discover. 
To  that  far-off  beauty  his  love  was  given. 
And  this  earth  he  trod  as  the  path  to  heaven. 
The  other,  prompted  by  sordid  thought. 

Determined  to  gather  up  golden  treasure, 
Wilh  which  this  world's  respect  is  bought, 

And  much  that  ministers  pride  and  pleasure  ; 
For  abounding  wealth  to  have  wide  renown, 
Ue  deemed  of  life  a  sufficient  crown. 

IN  MANHOOD. 

As  men,  strong-hearted,  they  won  their  way, 

To  the  ol>ject  eai.'h  deemed  worth  pursuing; 
The  lirst,  bound  home  to  eternal  day, 

With  spirit-eye  the  dear  Saviour  viewing. 
Took  the  cares  and  sorrows  which  oft  distrest. 
As  merciful  helpers  to  heavenly  rest. 
The  other,  through  profiting  mazes  of  trade, 

Gold  for  his  coffers  still  gathering  ever, 
His  only  pleasure  of  business  made. 

Nor  felt  it  rest  from  his  toils  to  sever; 
Scarcely  mourned  he  love's  losses,  friends  fading  in 
health, 

Or  aught  which  delayed  not  his  struggle  for  wealth. 
The  first  had  of  sorrows  a  bountiful  store. 

But  found  in  each  trial  a  heavenly  sustaining, 
The  second  had  coffers  with  wealth  running  o'er. 

Yet  still  in  his  trade-toil  was  ceaselessly  straining. 
The  first,  with  a  little,  was  sweetly  content, 
The  last,  wilh  abundance,  dissatisfied  went. 

IN  OLD  AGE. 

In  his  age-fading  twilight,  the  last  one  inquired 
For  his  playmate  in  childhood,  and  heard  in  reply, 

On  earth  he  still  lingered,  beloved  and  admired. 
With  his  warmest  affections  still  placed  in  the  sky  ; 

There  in  Jesus  his  treasure  securely  found  room, 

Where  thieves  could  not  enter,  nor  moth-worm  con- 
sume. 

In  meekness  and  patience  as  life  wore  away, 

With  Jesus  he  tasted  communion  sweet. 
The  love  and  the  light  of  salvation's  near  day, 

Forevermore  brightening  his  lowly  retreat. 
More  humble,  forgiving,  and  Christ-like  be  grew, 
The  nearer  and  nearer  eternity  drew. 
Then  sadly  heart-stricken,  the  questioner  cried, 

"  I  know  that  his  future  is  golden  and  glad, 
His  treasure-house  stands  upon  Jordan's  far  side, 

And  as  death  leads  him  thither,  he  cannot  be  sad  I 
He  goes  where  his  riches  increasingly  shine. 
But  death  is  approaching,  to  tako  me  from  mine." 

N. 


The  Latest  Oil  News. — The  oil  prospects  about 
Franklin  and  its  vicinity  continue  encouraging.  The 
following  new  wcUs  have  gone  into  operation  ;  — 
The  Fairview  company  commenced  pumping  on  the 
24th  ult.,  at  a  depth  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
feet,  and  arc  getting  six  barrels  a  day,  and  in- 
creasing. Kobb  &  French,  on  Martin  &  Epley's 
land,  have  struck  a  good  vein,  at  a  depth  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  feet,  and  commenced  pump- 
ing, lleynolds  &  Co.,  at  the  point,  have  struck 
what  appears  to  be  a  good  vein,  and  are  making 
preparation.-i  to  pump.  Griffin  &  Co.,  on  Single- 
ton's lot,  commeuccd  pumping,  and  are  getting  ten 
barrels  per  day.  Boyds  &  lloberts,  three  miles 
down  the  river,  opposite  the  Hoover  &  Stewart 
well,  tapped  the  jugular,  and  gathered  fifteen  bar- 
rels in  one  day  by  voluntary  flow.  This  firm  has 
been  labouring  some  six  months,  and  had  almost  de- 
spaired of  success,  but  they  may  congratulate  them- 
selves as  the  possessors  of  a  No.  1  well.  M'Laugh- 
tiu  &  Co.,  on  Plumer's  farm,  commenced  pumping 
at  a  depth  of  eighty-two  feet  in  the  rock.  Shut- 


terly  &  Co.,  on  Plumer's  farm,  commenced  pump- 
ing at  a  depth  of  two  hundred  and  forty-two  feet. 
So  says  the  Venango  Spectator.  On  Oil  creek, 
Dobbs,  Knapp  &  Co.  have  a  flowing  well,  yielding 
fourteen  barrels  per  day.  Fifteen  wells  are  ready 
to  go  into  operation  at  Titusville.  The  number  of 
yielding  wells  altogether  on  Oil  creek  is  between 
forty-five  and  fifty.  The  Pioneer  well  at  Tideoute 
is  yielding  thirty  barrels  a  day.  The  total  yield 
of  the  Tideoute  wells  is  about  two  hundred  barrels 
a  day.    Several  wells  are  preparing  to  pump. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

A  New  Monarch  of  the  Barn-Yard.  —  The  Agami. 

Although  long  known  to  naturalists,  this  bird 
has  not  long  been  definitively  classed.  Some  have 
assigned  it  a  place  among  the  pheasants ;  Bufl^on 
placed  it  among  the  gallinaceous  varieties;  but, 
more  recently,  Cuvier  has  classed  it  among  the 
G-rall£E — an  order  of  birds  with  long  naked  legs, 
which  are  adapted  for  wading  in  the  streams  and 
marshes,  where  they  are  accustomed  to  seek  their 
food.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  where  it 
abounds  in  the  forests  of  Gruiana;  and  it  seems  to 
be  allied  to  the  crane  by  the  length  of  its  legs  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  course  ;  to  the  pheasant,  by  the 
metallic  brilliancy  of  the  plumage  which  adorns  its 
breast ;  and  to  the  domestic  hen,  by  the  conforma- 
tion of  its  beak  and  the  scantiness  of  its  wings, 
but,  above  all,  by  its  habitudes.  It  is  so  naturally 
inclined  to  seek'  the  friendship  of  man,  that,  even 
when  captured  full-grown,  it  speedily  becomes  tame, 
and  never  after  seeks  to  return  to  a  wild  state. 
Those  which  inhabit  the  denser  forests,  are  by  no 
means  wild,  and,  before  taking  to  flight  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  sportsman,  generally  give  him  plenty 
of  time  to  aim  with  deliberation.  Consequently, 
its  pursuit  offers  but  few  attractions  to  the  lovers  of 
the  chase,  since  it  is  attended  with  no  other  diffi. 
culty  than  that  of  finding  tho  game. 

It  is  in  French  and  Dutch  Guiana  that  the  aga 
mi  is  most  frequently  seen  in  a  state  of  complete 
domestication.  There  it  is  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  dwellings  and  of  the  yards.  By  its  cry  it 
gives  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  and  it 
menaces  with  its  powerful  beak  the  legs  of  those 
who  venture  to  approach  before  the  arrival  of  one 
of  the  inmates.  It  performs  this  duty  with  all  the 
sagacity  of  the  dog,  for,  like  him,  it  recognizes  the 
friends  of  the  family,  and  proportions  its  hostile 
demonstrations  to  the  respectability  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  intruder.  By  some  of  the  colonists, 
too,  it  is  preferred  to  the  dog  as  a  guardian  for 
sheep ;  because  it  cannot,  as  he  is  apt  to  do  when 
in  a  state  of  irritation,  seriously  injure  the  young 
and  feeble  of  the  flock ;  while  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  fully  equal  to  him  in  watchfulness  and  agility. 

But  the  true  place  of  the  agami  is  in  the  poultry 
yard.  There  it  performs,  with  a  zeal,  a  patience, 
and  a  tact,  which  are  truly  wonderful,  functions 
which  it  alone  is  capable  of  discharging.  The 
accounts  which  have  been  given  by  travellers  of 
the  performances  of  these  animals,  have  been  so 
novel  and  extraordinary  as  to  cause  them  to  be 
regarded  with  much  hesitation  and  distrust;  but 
they  have  recently  been  shown  to  be  altogethe 
trustworthy,  by  observations  made  upon  their 
habits  and  doings  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
Paris.  There,  in  the  inclosure  which  is  reserved 
for  the  larger  species  of  fowl,  a  hen  agan)i  has,  by 
its  united  intelligence  and  strength,  constituted  it 
self  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  community ;  and-  it 
is  very  interesting  to  observe  how,  in  the  perform 
'ance  of  its  self-imposed  duty,  it  maintains  order  in 
the  inclosure.  It  watches  over  the  young,  protects 
the  feeble,  restrains  the  strong,  and  prevents  or 
■puts  an  end  to  quarrels,  by  an  intervention  which 


is  feared  even  by  the  most  sturdy  and  rebellious. 
This  individual  has,  however,  one  fault  (arising, 
most  probably,  from  her  being  without  a  mate,  andp* 
which,  if  leniently  judged,  may  even  be  allowed  tc 
pass  as  an  excess  of  zeal,)  namely,  that  of  taking 
possession  of  all  the  broods  which  are  hatched  in 
the  inclosure,  and  charging  itself  exclusively  with 
their  care  and  support — of  course  to  the  great  dis- 
comfiture of  the  bereaved  mothers.  This  is,  un- 
questionably, a  serious  abuse  of  authority — though 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  this  it  only  resembles  the 
political  authority  which  resides  near  it,  and  whict 
kindly  takes  under  its  fostering  care  everybody  and 
everything;  but  still,  the  solicitude  which  the  aga- 
mi displays  towards  its  charge,  and  their  well- 
being  under  its  care,  may  well  dispose  us  to  for- 
giveness. In  the  season  it  may  be  seen  surrounded 
by  a  flock  of  chickens  and  ducklings  of  various 
species,  sometimes  gravely  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the 
sun,  and  at  others  keeping  off  those  of  its  subjects 
which  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  but  which 
wish  to  get  at  the  food  which  is  prepared  for  the 
younger  members  of  the  community.  This  food, 
which  consists  of  bread-crumbs,  seeds,  salad,  and 
occasionally  a  little  fine-chopped  meat,  the  agami 
carefully  distributes  to  its  foster  children,  always 
showing  a  preference  for  the  young,  the  ailing,  and 
the  least  voracious  of  the  tribe. 

But  while  thus  busily  engaged  in  tending  its 
numerous  family,  the  watchful  creature  is  care- 
fully observing  ail  that  transpires  in  the  other  parts 
of  its  dominions  ;  taking  note,  especially,  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  known  quarrellers  and  bullies 
among  its  subjects.  At  the  first  aggression  of  any 
of  these  tyrants,  it  utters  a  shrill  cry,  and,  if  that 
is  not  heeded,  it  strides  forward  to  the  scene  of 
conflict,  and  deals  the  ofl'ender  a  blow  with  its 
beak,  which  makes  him  speedily  desist,  and  fly 
for  shelter  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  place  ; 
whither  he  is  sometimes  pursued,  when  the  case  is  am 
aggravated  one,  and  severely  punished  for  his  offence. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  dog  or  a  cat,  which 
has  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  keepers,  ap- 
proaches this  well-governed  kingdom,  and  then,  m 
the  manner  of  a  true  sovereign,  the  agami  prepares 
to  defend  its  territory  and  subjects.  It  boldly 
marches  towards  the  enemy,  accompanying  its  ad- 
vance with  such  demonstrations  of  hostility,  and 
so  evidently  meaning  mischief,  that  the  intruder, 
without  waiting  for  the  attack,  seeks  safety  by  a; 
precipitate  retreat  from  the  spot. 

On  the  arrival  of  night,  when  all  well-disposed, 
animals,  as  well  as  all  well-disposed  persons,  retire 
to  their  resting-place,  the  subject  of  this  narrativei 
does  not  go  to  roost  till  it  has  assured  itself,  by  a; 
careful  round  of  inspection,  that  all  the  other  in 
mates  of  the  inclosure  have  retired.  This  done, 
and  all  being  found  right,  it  then  mounts  to  a  choseni 
perch,  which  no  other  is  permitted  to  share.  From 
thence  it  continues  to  exercise  its  usual  vigilance 
and  care;  rousing  up  at  the  slightest  noise;  ever 
ready  either  to  keep  the  peace  around  it,  or  to  drive, 
off  any  foe  from  without. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  agami  is,  that  it 
has  two  distinct  cries — one  shrill  and  discordant, 
which  it  utters  with  open  beak,  and  by  which  it 
indicates  dissatisfaction  or  displeasure ;  the  other 
low  and  musical,  and  which  seems  to  proceed  from 
beneath  its  feathers,  rather  than  to  issue  from  its 
throat.  It  is  by  this  kind  of  cooing  that  it  is  ac- 
customed to  express  contentment  and  joy. 

It  appears  from  the  statements  of  naturalists, 
that  this  bird  can  bo,  without  difiiculty,  naturalized 
in  Europe,  and  from  the  example  which  has  just 
been  given  of  its  qualities  and  capabilities,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  desirable  acquisition  for  our' 
poultry-yards. 
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BIOCEAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

lild^f  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  li8.) 
JOSHUA  BROWN. 

On  the  5th  of  the  month  being  the  seventh  of 
•he  week,  he  remained  in  Philadelphia,  attending 
I  marriage  of  two  coloured  persons  in  the  evening. 
Several  Friends  were  present,  and  in  the  quiet 
itting  at  the  time,  the  love  of  God  seemed  sensi- 
)ly  extended  to  the  newly  married  couple,  and 
Joshua  was  constrained  to  address  them  under  the 
la-jnfluence  of  that  Spirit,  which  wisheth  well  to 
tll-ill  men.    He  attended  meetings  in  the  city  on 
for- First- day,  and  on  Second-day  the  weekly  meeting 
iedbf  ministers  and  elders,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  was 
ansit  a  meeting  at  Fair-hill,  which  last,  he  says,  was 
iki  low  time.    Lodging  at  Benjamin  Mason's,  he,  on 
■tj^he  9th,  had  a  meeting  at  Frunkford,  which  was  a 
:i:iiiighly  favoured  time.    He  was  much  engaged  in 


abour  for  the  everksting  good  of  those  assembled. 
V^'^hilst  expressing  thankfulness  to  the  great  Master 
"or  his  oiuning  presence^  he  notes,  "  it  hath  always 
3een  cause  of  humility  to  me,  when  the  Lord  hath 
oeen  pleased  to  favour  with  a  time  of  enlargement 
n  his  work  and  service.   On  the  9th,  after  attend- 
.ng  the  burial  of  a  son  of  Anthony  Williams,  he 
was  at  a  meeting  at  Abington,  where  he  had  some 
imall  service  in  a  large  assembly.  Visiting  Thomas 
Fletcher,  an  elderly  Friend,  confined  at  home  by 
indisposition,  he  had  a  religious  opportunity  in  his 
i:e3'3hamber,  and  then  rode  to  the  house  of  James 
3]y  Thornton,  at  Byberry.    On  the  10th,  he  was  at 
btj^hat  was  called  a  General  Meeting  at  that  place, 
;  of  in  which  he  was  much  enlarged  in  labour.  He 
iti  exhorted  those  assembled  to  let  their  light  shine 
Syjbefore  their  families,  and  in  the  church,  and  to  suf- 
;i;fer  the  leaven  of  the  kingdom  to  workout  of  them, 
aiieverything  that  was  contrary  to  its  own  holy  na- 
ture.   Going  to  Joshua  Morris'  to  lodge,  he,  on 
the  11th,  was  again  at  Abington  meeting.  Here 
he  exhorted  Friends  to  hear  the  sayings  of  Christ, 
^nd  to  do  them,  showing  them  that  if  they  did  so, 
.reslthey  would  be  like  wise  builders,  who,  building  on 
3  rock,  their  houses  would  stand  whatever  storms 
ad-lmight  beat  upon  them.    Thus,  those  who  built 
upon  Christ,  would  be  enabled  to  endure  all  trials, 
and  would  be  accepted  of  him.    On  First-day,  the 
13th,  he  attended  Horsham  meeting,  which  was 
large  and  favoured.    Joshua  was  much  exercised 
that  those  gathered,  should  endeavour  to  improve 
the  present  time,  in  seeking  for  and  labouring  after 
durable  riches  and  righteousness.   He  desired  that 
they  might  have  oil  in  their  lamps,  when  the  mid 
.night  cry  should  be  sounded, — "  Behold  the  Bride- 
, groom  Cometh."    In  the  language  of  the  apostle, 
he  queried  with  them,  "  If  the  righteous  scarcely 
are  saved,  where  must  the  sinner  and  ungodly  ap- 
pear." He  showed  them  that  when  called  to  render 
up  their  earthly  steward-hips,  the  righteous  would 
have  nothing  to  spare.     Lodging  that  night  at  the 
house  of  Joseph  Lukens,  he,  on  the  14th,  went  to 
North  Wales,  where  the  next  day  he  had  a  .suffer- 
ing meeting,  wherein  he  had  some  clo-jc,  honest  la- 
bour.   In  company  with  Thomas  Evans,  he  then 
rode  to  the  house  of  John  Lancaster,  at  liichland. 
Ihe  16th  they  spent  in  visiting  families,  in  one  of 
"which  they  had  a  sitting  with  an  old  Friend,  who 
was  in  a  dying  condition.    In  all  these  visits,  the 
way  opened  for  service,  and  Joshua  was  particu^ 
larly  concerned  for  those  young  in  years.    On  the 
17th,  they  attended  Richland  Monthly  Meeting. 
Herein  Joshua  exhorted  Friends  to  seek  for  abi- 
lity to  stand  in  their  proper  places,  prepared  to 
receive  instruction  from  him,  who  alone  can  teach 
savingly  and  give  forth  the  words  of  eternal  life. 


He  urged  them  to  press  forward  towards  perfec- 
tion, that  they  might  witness  an  establishment  in 
the  Truth.  On  the  18th,  with  Thomas  Roberts 
and  Samuel  Foulk,  he  rode  to  Exeter,  to  the  house 
of  Samuel  Lee.  On  the  1 9th,  he  was  at  Exeter  meet- 
ing, in  which  he  warned  those  present  to  see  that 
they  were  fitting  for  another  state  of  being,  that 
death  might  not  surprise  them  unprepared.  He 
exhorted  such  as  had  entered  in  the  way  of  life, 
who  had  taken  some  steps  on  the  heavenward  jour- 
ney, not  through  discouragement,  or  any  other  de- 
vice of  the  enemy,  to  stop  or  turn  aside,  and  thus 
miss  of  reaching  their  desired  port  of  rest.  Dining 
at  Samuel  Hughes',  he  rode,  accompanied  by  John 
Lee,  to  Maiden  Creek.  Here,  on  the  21st,  it  be- 
ing the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  attended  meeting, 
held  mostly  in  silence.  Lodging  with  James  Starr, 
he  next  day  had  an  appointed  meeting  in  Reading. 
In  this  meeting  he  was  much  exercised  in  the  be- 
lief that  there  was  some  one  present  in  danger  of 
suffering  further  loss,  by  endeavouring  to  cover 
former  sin.  He  had  to  instance  the  case  of  David, 
who,  to  conceal  one  crime,  was  guilty  of  another. 
He  exhorted  all  to  close  in  with  the  offers  of  mercy, 
whilst  the  day  of  the  Lord's  loving  visitation  was 
extended.  He  told  them  that  the  Lord  would  be 
honoured,  whether  they  were  vessels  of  wrath  or 
of  mercy.  He  was  then  constrained  to  pray  for 
those  assembled,  and  to  render  to  the  Lord,  praise 
and  thanksgiving  for  his  mercy  extended  that  day. 
After  a  satisfactory  sitting  in  the  family  of  Benja- 
min Pearson,  he  rode  to  the  house  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  James  Thomas,  at  the  Forrest.  On  the 
23d,  in  the  meeting  here,  he  pressed  the  people  to 
seek  after  an  establishment  in  the  Truth,  to  give 
up  dependence  upon  the  uncertain  and  changeable 
conjectures  of  men,  and  to  seek  to  know  a  build 
ing  on  the  alone  sure  foundation,  the  revelation  of 
the  Father,  through  the  Son.  It  was  a  close,  ex- 
ercising meeting.  Accompanied  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  he  rode  that  afternoon  to  Nantmell,  where,  on 
the  24th,  he  had  a  meeting.  Herein  he  set  forth 
the  fallen  state  of  man  by  nature,  and  the  neces- 
sity there  was  that  he  should  witness  the  seed  of 
the  woman  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.  He 
then  spake  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  the  seed  of  the  woman,  his  miraculous 
conception,  and  the  benefit  mankind  received 
through  him.  He  spoke  of  the  warfare  of  the  two 
seeds  in  the  heart  of  man,  one  working  for  his 
bondage  to  corruption,  the  other  for  his  salvation 
and  freedom  from  sin.  The  seed  of  the  serpent 
was  of  limited  power;  that  of  Christ  was  unlimited. 
The  meeting  was  an  open,  satisfactory  one,  and 
furnished  this  faithful  labourer  with  encouragement 
still  to  trust  in  him,  who  had  ever  helped  him  in 
the  needful  time.  After  the  meeting,  he  rode,  in 
company  with  Isaac  Potts,  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
latter,  in  Pottstown.  At  a  meeting  held  "in  that 
place,  on  the  25th,  he  was  concerned  that  his 
hearers  might  be  earnestly  engaged  in  considering 
their  future  condition,  when  all  the  trials  and  plea- 
sures of  time  were  over.  He  pressed  upon  tliein 
the  necessity  of  witnessing  a  preparation  for  eter- 
nal blessedness,  whilst  the  day  of  God's  merciful 
visitation  to  their  souls  was  still  lengthened  out. 
This  could  only  be  known,  by  yielding  themselves 
in  unreserved  obedience  to  the  Lord's  will,  and 
giving  up  their  whole  hearts  to  Him.  The  la- 
bour was  fervent  and  affectionate,  yet  the  meet- 
inc  was  very  open  and  comfortable  to  hiui 

°That  afternoon  he  rode  to  the  house  of  Francis 
Hobson,  at  New  Providence,  where  he  had  a  meet- 
ing on  the  26th.  In  this  meeting  he  spoke  of  the 
piflars,  on  which  a  house  rested,  which,  as  long  as 
they  stood  perfectly  upright,  would  safely  support, 


these  pillars  came  to  lean  and  lose  their  upright- 
ness, the  house  became  instantly  liable  to  fall,  and 
the  family  residing  in  it  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  receiving  injury.  This  figure  he  used  in  a  spi- 
ritual sense,  and  showed  them  that  the  true-hearted, 
upright  christian  can  bear  a  great  weight  in  the 
militant  church.  He  exhorted  every  one  to  a  true, 
upright  walk,  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
Truth.  The  meeting  seemed  favoured,  and  Joshua 
had  a  comfortable  hope,  that  the  labour  might 
prove  profitable  to  some. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


The  Lindell  House. — The  Lindell  House,  in 
St.  Louis,  now  nearly  completed,  is  the  largest 
hotel  in  this  country,  and  probably  the  largest  in 
the  world.  It  is  272  feet  front,  227  feet  deep, 
112  feet  high,  and  fronted  with  cream-colored 
magnesian  limestone.  Its  cost,  unfurnished,  will 
be  $600,000.  It  has  500  rooms,  and  can  receive 
1,200  guests.  In  its  erection,  8,000,000  bricks 
were  used,  8,000  perches  of  rubble  stone  in  the 
foundation,  and  35,000  cubic  feet  of  cut  stone  in 
the  fronts.  Besides  the  marble  flooring  and  other 
flagging,  300,000  feet  of  lumber  has  been  used  in 
its  flooring,  and  it  will  require  30,000  yards  of 
carpet  to  cover  them.  Some  16,000  feet  of  gas 
pipe  are  required  to  light  it,  with  many  thousands 
of  burners  ;  120,000  pounds  of  lead  and  30,000 
pounds  of  iron  pipe  to  supply  it  with  water,  besides 
that  for  heating  it.  Forty  to  fifty  miles  of  bell  wire 
will  be  required,  and  three  water  tanks,  containing 
30,000  gallons  or  fifty  tons  of  water,  constantly 
replenished  by  a  steam  engine,  will  rest  upon  its 
roof. 

 ■ 

A  Heathen's  Rebuke, — A  valued  friend  relates 
to  us  the  following  interesting  and  authentic  anec- 
dote : 

A  man  of  great  learning  and  talents,  but  an 
unbeliever,  was  travelling  in  Manilla.  He  was  es- 
corted by  a  native  of  rank,  and  as  they  were  about 
starting,  the  native,  with  the  refined  politeness 
which  chracterizes  the  orientals,  requested  the  white 
stranger  to  pray  to  his  God. 

This  was  probably  the  only  thing  he  could  have 
been  asked  to  do,  without  being  able  to  comply  ; 
and  on  his  declining,  the  native  said,  "  Well,  some 
God  must  be  prayed  to,  so  you  will  excuse  me  if 
I  pray  to  mine." 

"  Full  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 
Finds  mark  the  archer  never  meant." 

And  so  it  was  in  this  case.  The  unbeliever  was 
rebuked  by  the  heathen,  and  the  man  of  science, 
who  had  gone  there  in  quest  of  natural  curiosities, 
returned,  having  found  the  "  pearl  of  great  price." 
His  next  visit  is  to  be  with  the  missionaries  to  preach 
Christ. —  Late  Fajjer. 

The  Passport  System  in  Europe  being  A-bolisJied. 
— The  Swedish  Government  has  taken  a  step  in 
advance  of  all  continental  powers.  It  has  abolished 
the  passport  system.  Anybody  hereafter  may  enter 
Swedish  territory,  travel  through  or  leave  it  without 
any  molestation  from  the  civil  authorities  or  any 
police  interrogating  him,  as  if  he  suspected  the 
stranger  with  being  a  criminal.  Russia  has  also 
modified  her  passport  system.  These  steps  show 
that  Europe  is  getting  tired  of  her  absurd  restric- 
tions upon  free  intercourse  between  the  people  of 
different  countries.  The  interests  of  trade  and  the 
convenience  of  the  world  require  that  travel  shall 
be  free  over  all  the  countries  of  the  globe. 


Violence  is  not  calculated  to  convince,  nor  pcr- 


and  those  within  it  would  be  in  security.    But  ifjsecution  to  reform 
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"  Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  keep  you  from 
falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless  before  the  pre- 
sence of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy.  To  the 
only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty, 
dominion  and  power,  both  now  and  ever.  Amen. 
(Jude,  24th  and  25th  verses.) 

Very  precious  and  comforting  is  the  belief  that 
there  is  One  who  is  able  thus  to  preserve  his  de 
pendent  children.  May  the  tried  ones  in  our  reli- 
gious Society  keep  this  truth  in  view,  especially 
those  who,  having  long  been  burden-bearers,  and 
passed  through  many  trials  on  account  of  their 
love  for  the  precious  cause,  may  now  feel,  as  the 
evening  of  their  day  approaches,  much  discouraged 
seeing  that  the  clouds  still  lower,  and  storms  con^ 
tinue  to  threaten.  May  these  know  their  trust  re- 
newed in  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  them  from  fall 
ing,  in  the  dark  and  cloudy  day,  and  finally  to 
"  present  them  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his 
glory  with  exceeding  joy." 

And  may  those  in  younger  life,  who,  loving  the 
Truth,  may  feel  cast  down  almost  below  hope,  see- 
ing it  is  assailed  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
also  remember  this  gracious  declaration,  and  place 
their  trust  in  Him  and  in  Him  alone.  Their  hearts 
no  doubt  are  oft-times  ready  to  sink  within  them 
as  they  reflect,  that  in  a  few  years,  many  among 
their  dear  aged  friends,  whom  they  love  and  value 
and  upon  whom  now  rest  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day,  will  be  removed,  and  the  query  arises 
what  will  become  of  the  church  then  ?  He  who 
called  and  qualified  these  for  his  service,  can  pre 
pare  others  to  take  their  places,  can  lead  them 
along  step  by  step,  first  introducing  them  into  the 
vineyard  of  their  own  hearts  there  to  labour — 
thus  preparing  them  for  service  in  His  church  and 
family. 

Hints  on  Washing  the  Hands^  ^-c.  —  Some 
"  philosophy"  is  useful  in  even  so  simple  a  matter 
as  washing  the  hands ;  if  any  one  doubts  it,  let 
her  with  a  microscope,  examine  the  surface  to  be 
cleansed  by  water,  and  she  will  be  interested,  and 
perhaps  shocked  at  the  discoveries  made.  Instead 
of  a  smooth  surface  of  skin,  presenting,  when  un- 
washed, a  diugy  appearance,  there  will  be  seen  a 
rough,  corrugated  surface,  with  deep  irregular  fur- 
rows in  which  the  foreign  particles  are  deposited 
like  earth  among  the  rough  paving  stones  of  the 
street.  If  they  lay  loosely,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  dislodge  them  with  a  little  cold  water; 
but  the  pores,  the  waste  pipes  of  the  body,  are  con- 
tinually discharging  into  these  open  drains,  per- 
spiration and  oil,  which,  by  evaporation,  become  a 
cement  to  hold  the  particles  of  dust,  &c ,  and  to 
remove  them,  requires  both  chemical  and  mecha- 
nical action.  AV'arra  water  softens  this  cement,  ex- 
pands the  furrows,  and  makes  the  skin  pliable,  so 
that  by  rubbing,  the  soil  is  disturbed  and  partly 
renjoved.  But  chemistry  must  aid  a  little  before 
the  process  is  complete  ;  and  soap  is  added,  the 
alkali  of  which  unites  with  the  oily  matters,  and 
the  whole  is  then  easily  disposed  of. 

The  wash  cloth  is  useful,  because  its  threads  or 
fibres  work  down  among  the  I'uri'ows,  like  so  u>any 
little  brooms,  sweeping  them  outj  hence  it  should 
be  soft  and  pliable.  Flannel  is  preferable  to  cot- 
ton for  this  purpo.se,  and  a  sponge  is  the  best  of 
all.  Kough  coarse  cloths  arc  olijectionable,  as  they 
abrade  the  skin,  and  leave  it  rough  and  more 
easily  filled  with  dust  than  before.  Harsh,  strongly 
alkaline  soap  should  be  avoided  for  the  same  rea- 
^on ;  it  abstracts  all  the  oil  from  the  upper  layer 
of  the  skin,  and  makes  it  "  chap"  or  crack.  Where 
a  sponge  is  not  obtainable,  a  very  neat  and  ser- 
viceable wash  cloth  may  be  knit  of  soft  cotton 


twine,  cither  with  the  crochet,  or  with  coarse  wood- 
en needles,  knitting  back  and  forth,  as  garters  are 
knit.  A  mitten  knit  of  tidy  cotton  with  the  crochet 
needle,  is  very  handy  for  this  purpose,  and  makes 
a  neat  article  for  the  wash  stand.  A  wash  rag- 
will  not  be  tolerated  by  a  tidy  housekeeper.  If 
cloths  are  used,  let  them  be  neatly  hemmed,  and 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  Applying  a  little  vinegar 
and  water  to  the  hands  or  face,  after  the  use  of 
soap,  and  rinsing  ofi'  the  vinegar  with  clear  water, 
is  a  capital  process  to  prevent  chapping  or  rough- 
ness. The  acid  neutralizes  the  alkali  of  the  soap, 
and  keeps  it  from  destroying  the  skin.  Try  this 
frequently,  especially  on  washing  days.  Diluted 
vinegar  or  other  acid,  is  excellent  for  the  face  after 
shaving. — American  Agriculturist. 


The  Child^s  and  FooVs  State. — Surely  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet 
concerning  Israel,  was  mournfully  verified  in  the 
city  of  London,  respecting  a  great  part  of  the  So- 
ciety, viz  :  "  My  people  have  committed  two  great 
eviis ;  they  have  forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  living 
waters,  and  hewn  them  out  cisterns,  broken  cis- 
terns, that  can  hold  no  water."  Such  is  a  mere 
profession,  though  of  the  Truth  itself,  without  the 
real  possession.  This  is  holding  the  Truth  in  no- 
tion, speculation  and  imitation  only.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  whatever  is  done  in  religion,  without 
the  immediate  influence,  direction  and  leadings  of 
the  holy  Author's  spirit  and  power.  Sound  doc- 
trine may  be  preached,  as  to  words  and  the  main 
scope  thereof,  and  true  principles  iaibibed  from 
education,  tuition,  or  other  outward  means ;  yet 
the  man's  part  being  alive,  active  and  always  ready ; 
the  child's  and  fool's  state,  that  knows  its  sufficiency 
for  every  good  word  and  work  to  be  immediately 
received  from  God  alone,  is  neither  experienced 
nor  abode  in.  "  For  it  is  not  you  that  speak,  but 
the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you,  or 
by  you."  I  say,  without  this  living  sense  of  things, 
all  is  but  a  broken  cistern ;  it  will  hold  none  of 
the  water  of  life ;  which  is  the  real  cause,  that  the 
endeavours  and  seeming  zeal  of  some  for  the  pro- 
motion of  religion,  are  so  dry,  insipid  and  ineffi- 
cacious. Truth  will  carry  its  own  evidence.  The 
spring  of  action  being  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ,  it 
will  gain  the  assent  of  all  his  children,  and  answer 
his  pure  witness  in  the  hearts  of  the  rebellious,  far 
beyond  what  many  conceive  or  imagine.  Upon 
which  I  would  just  observe,  that  the  only  way  to 
preserve  the  strength,  glory,  and  dignity  of  a  reli- 
gious society,  is  for  all  who  undertake  to  be  active 
in  it,  certainly  to  feel  the  Lord  leading  and  direct- 
ing them  in  all  their  services ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sure  way  to  desolation  is,  when  the  ac- 
tive members  in  religious  things  move  therein  by 
the  strength  of  human  abilities  only.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  that,  more  than  some  are  aware  of:  it 
is  observable,  that  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish 
church  in  purity  much  depended  upon  the  govern- 
ors and  rulers  thereof;  and  so  do  and  will,  the 
prosperity  and  purity  of  the  christian  church. — 
Joli?i  Gi'ijjith. 


Little  CliildiciLS  Dresses — Naked  Arms  and 
Neck. — A  distinguished  physician,  who  died  some 
years  since  in  Paris,  declared  : — "I  believe  that 
during  the  twenty-six  years  I  have  practised  my 
profession  in  this  city,  twenty  thousand  children 
have  been  carried  to  the  cemeteries,  a  sacrifice  to 
the  absurd  custom  of  exposing  their  arms  naked." 

I  have  often  thought  if  a  mother  were  anxious 
to  show  the  soft,  white  skin  of  her  baby,  and  would 
cut  out  a  round  hole  in  the  little  thing's  dress,  just 
over  the  heart,  and  then  carry  it  about  for  obser- 
vation by  the  company,  it  would  do  very  little 


harm.  But  to  expose  the  baby's  arms,  member 
so  far  removed  from  the  heart,  and  with  such  feebl 
circulation  at  best,  is  a  most  pernicious  practice 

Put  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  in  a  baby 
mouth  ;  the  murcury  rises  to  99  degrees.  Nov 
carry  the  same  bulb  to  its  little  hand  ;  if  the  arm 
be  bare,  and  the  evening  cool,  the  mercury  wil ' 
sink  40  degrees.  Of  course  all  the  blood  whicl 
flows  through  these  arms  and  hands  must  fall  fron 
20  to  40  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  thi 
heart.  Need  I  say  that  when  these  cold  current; 
of  blood  flow  back  into  the  chest,  the  child's  gen 
eral  vitality  must  be  more  or  less  compromised ' 
And  need  I  add  that  we  ought  not  to  be  surprisec 
at  its  frequently  recurring  affections  of  the  lungs 
throat,  and  stomach. 

I  have  seen  more  than  one  child  with  habitua 
cough  and  hoarseness,  or  choking  with  mucus,  en 
tirely  and  permanently  relieved  by  simply  keep 
ing  its  arms  and  hands  warm.  Every  observing 
and  progressive  physician  has  daily  opportunitie 
to  witness  the  same  simple  cure. — Lewis''s  Neu 
G //mastics. 
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It  is  High  Time  to  Repair  the  Breaclies. — ] 
find  no  relief,  but  when  I  feel  a  revival  of  tha 
which  is  the  healer  of  breaches  ;  but  that  is  not  a 
my  own  command.  My  mind  was,  last  night 
much  drawn  out  to  my  fellow-labourers.  Oh,  tha 
they  may  keep  little  !  I  have  remembered  tha 
saying,  "  There  are  a  few  names  even  in  Sardis 
who  have  not  defiled  their  garments,"  and  I  hop( 
there  are  a  few  in  York.  Dear  friends,  what 
people  we  should  be,  did  we  dig  deep  enough ;  oui||jj|| 
lights  would  shine  before  men ;  we  should  be  a: 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  How  many  who  have  be 
gun  well,  have  had  their  garments  defiled  with  the 
world,  and  are  become  like  the  salt  that  has  losi 
its  savour ;  they  are  as  dead  weights  in  our  assem 
blics,  so  that  the  living  are  scarcely  able  to  beai 
the  dead.  Oh,  Friends,  keep  to  the  Truth,  for  il 
shall  rise  above  the  heads  of  gainsayers. 

Beware  of  lawful  things  ;  these  lawful  things  art 
the  strongest  baits  Satan  ever  laid  for  our  Society 
Oh,  these  lawful  things,  they  have  hurt  many 

It  will  not  do  for  any  to  rest  contented  witL 
having  known  the  Lord  in  days  past,  and  year; 
that  are  over  and  gone  ;  we  must  follow  on  to  know  ~ 
him  ;  a  supply  of  daily  food  is  requisite  ;  and  i: 
there  is  not  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness 
we  may  be  sure  the  mind  is  distempered  ;  but  Oh. 
how  have  I  been  pained  to  see  and  feel  many  ol 
the  professors  of  the  Truth  going  after  the  world 
and  its  spirit ;  who,  instead  of  being  way-marks 
are  as  stumbling-blocks  to  honest  inquirers— the 
state  of  these  is  lamentable.  I  have  been  com 
forted  in  the  prospect  of  a  rising  generation,  if  they 
are  not  hurt  by  those  who  ought  to  be  helpers, 
loving  the  present  world. — Memorial  of  Thomai  ^ 
Ross. 


The  circulation  of  works  of  real  value  in  theo- 
logy, science,  belles-lettres,  and  education,  is  very 
large  iu  this  country.  Gould  &  Lincoln, for  example 
of  Boston,  whose  list  comprises  chiefly  works  ol 
this  kind,  have  circulated  of  the  works  of  Hugh  i« 
Miller,  100,000  ;  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery, 
40,000;  Life  of  Amos  Lawrence,  20,000;  Mal- 
com's  Bible  Dictionary,  142,000;  Bailey's  Class 
book,  41,000,  Waylands  Moral  Science,  118,000*1 
Political  Economy,  51,000  ;  Agassiz  and  Goul's 
Zoology,  and  Guyot's  Earth  and  Man,  15,000  each,  tlli 
The  Still  Hour,  by  Prof.  Phelps,  had  the  extra-pii 
ordinary  sale  of  25,000  iu  less  than  four  months 


He  who  scoffs  at  the  crooked,  had  need  to  go 
upright  himself. 
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i^j^    The  lyyving- Kindness  of  God.  —  The  loving 
indness  of  Grod !  what  a  beautiful  expression!  How 
ich  and  consolino;  the  thought  contained  in  it !   It  is 
ot  mere  good-will,  nor  mere  complacent  friendship 
or  the  mere  neighbourly  kindness  of  human  beings, 
Ithough  these  are  of  high  and  precious  account  j 
^  )  the  good-will,  the  friendship,  the  kindness  of  love 
—of  the  love  of  God,  who-  is  love  itself.    We  know 
Dmething  of  the  loving  kindness  of  father  and 
lother.    We  have  been  gently  tended  and  nursed 
this  kindness  ;  or,  parents  ourselves,  we  know 
'lU  well  the  throbbing  of  parental  affection.  Deep, 
"^j", Hmest,  self-sacrificing,  is  human  love  in  many  ten 
er  relations.  We  trust  in  it  fervently,  and  without 
sar.    Oh  !  if  there  were  no  human  love  in  which 
could  trust,  what  a  desolate  place  would  this 
J,  irth  be  !    But  the  loving-kindness  of  God,  of  that 
reat  and  incomprehensible  being  who  fills  the  uni 
2rse  with  his  presence,  and  before  whose  majesty 
le  pillars  of  heaven  tremble — what  a  loving  kind- 
'^^ss  that  must  bo  I  the  kindness  of  infinite  love 
edded  with  infinite  power !    There  is  nothing 
lat  love  can  conceive  of,  or  wish  to  do  for  its  ob 
ct,  but  is  contained  here,  and  rendered  not  only 
_  )ssible,  but  absolutely  certain 


Education  in  France. — The  results  of  the  inves 
ation  of  the  Ministry  for  Public  Instruction  are 
..t  very  favourable  as  regards  the  education  of  "  la 
.^>-ande  nation."    In  1854,  in  the  department 
'  reuse,  of  1903  newly-married  couples,  1263  men 
'^ad  1764.  women,  consequently  78  per  cent.,  could 
'P'  )t  write.    Among  the  women  alone,  only  8  of 
)0  knew  how  to  write — a  proportion  of  ignorance 
""liich  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in  Russia.    In  four 
her  departments  the  number  of  those  who  could 
pt  write  was  70  to  100;  in  fourteen  departments 
16  proportion  of  the  ignorant  was  about  60  to  100  ; 
other  fourteen  departments,  50  to  100;  and  in 
16  rest  40  and  30  to  100.    Reading  is  somewhat 
ore  general,  but  on  an  average  those  who  are 
lund  deficient  in  writing  are  so  in  reading.  On 
le  whole,  scarcely  the  half  of  the  French  people 
in  boast  of  the  most  necessary  and  elementary 
hool  knowledge. 


THE  FRI 


FIRST  MONTH  26,  1861. 


(Continued  from  page  159.) 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Gilpin 
nd  John  Hunt,  produced  much  feeling  on  behalf 
f  the  exiles,  not  only  among  their  immediate  rela- 
ves  and  friends,  but  also  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
lunity  where  they  were  well  known,  and  had  long 
360  esteemed  and  re.?pected. 
A  memorial  was  prepared  and  presented  to  Con- 
fess, the  President  and  Council,  and  to  the  Assem- 
iy  of  Pennsylvania,  which  begins  as  follows : 
We,  the  afHicted  and  sorrowful  wives,  parent.?, 
ad  near  connexions  of  the  Friends  in  banishment 
b  and  near  Winchester,  think  ourselves  bound  by 
le  strongest  ties  of  natural  afi'ection,  sympathy 
I  ad  regard,  to  request  you,  that  you  suffer  chris- 
an  charity  and  compassion  so  far  to  prevail  in 
our  minds,  as  to  take  off  the  bonds  of  those  in- 
Dcent  and  oppressed  Friends,  and  entreat  }'ou  not 
let  the  ruin  of  such  who  have  evidenced  their 
.rong  attachment  to  their  native  country,  and  a 
'j  enevolent  di.sposition  to  mankind  in  general,  to  lie 
t  the  door  of  a  people  professing  the  tender  and 
ampassionate  religion  of  Christ,  one  of  whose  ex- 
ellent  precepts  was,  '  whatsoever  ye  v/ould  that 
len  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'  " 
The  Western  Quarterly  Meeting  appointed  six 
iends  to  go  to  Lancaster  and  endeavour  to  move 


'^1 


the  Executive  Council  to  terminate  the  unjust  ban- 
ishment of  the  prisoners.  On  their  arrival,  the 
Council  refused  to  allow  them  to  appear  before  it, 
but  agreed  to  receive  any  written  communication 
they  might  present  to  them ;  whereupon  they  peti- 
tioned that  the  exiles  might  be  allowed  to  return 
home,  or  at  least  be  heard  in  their  own  defence. 

We  mentioned  that  Congress  had  decided  to  give 
up  the  prisoners  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  gave  out  it 
was  about  to  try  those  they  had  already  so  severely 
punished.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  resolve  of  Con- 
gress recites  as  the  cause  producing  the  intention  to 
place  the  prisoners  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council,  that 
the  latter  body  represented  "that  the  dangerous 
example  which  their  longer  continuance  in  banish- 
ment may  afford  on  future  occasions,  has  already 
given  uneasiness  to  some  friends  to  the  independ- 
ence of  tliese  States." 

But  although  Congress  placed  the  prisoners  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  the 
pressure  from  without  in  favour  of  them  began  to 
be  felt  onerous,  there  were  members  of  that  body 
who,  actuated  by  unfounded  prejudice  or  hatred 
towards  their  innocent  victims,  managed  to  delay 
action,  and  were  determined  they  should  not  be 
heard  in  their  own  defence.  The  resolution  of  Con- 
gress was  come  to  on  the  16th  of  the  Third  month, 
and  the  Board  of  War  transujitted  its  order  on  the 
18th,  to  the  Deputy  Commissary  of  Prisoners  at 
Winchester,  to  deliver  up  the  prisoners,  yet  no  efii- 
cient  steps  were  taken  to  bring  them  back,  until  on 
the  8th  of  the  Fourth  month,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  War  wrote  to  the  Executive  Council, 
stating  that  the  exiles  would  have  been  immediately 
sent  away  from  Winchester,  but  that  that  Board 
had  been  expecting  an  application  from  the  Coun- 
cil for  their  being  delivered  to  their  agents. 

Two  persons  were  now  deputed  by  the  Council, 
to  proceed  to  Winchester  and  accompany  the  pri- 
soners to  Shippensburg,  where  they  were  to  be 
discharged  from  custody;  no  doubt  with  a  hope 
that  in  their  anxiety  to  get  to  their  families,  and 
their  joy  at  being  again  at  liberty,  the  Council 
would  hear  no  more  from  them.  They  had  long 
been  a  "  burdensome  stone"  to  their  persecutors, 
who  were  desirous  to  escape  being  brought  into 
contact  with  them.  Undoubtedly  information  had 
been  received  by  the  members  of  Council  of  the 
death  of  Thomas  Gilpin  and  John  Hunt,  from 
diseases  brought  on  by  their  exposure,  and  the 
want  of  accustomed  comforts,  inseparable  from  their 
exile;  and  they  knew  the  grief  and  indignation 
awakened  thereby  ;  they  therefore,  with  the  hope  of 
warding  ofl'  a  part  of  the  odium  likely  to  attach  to 
their  whole  proceedings  in  the  case,  included  the 
names  of  the  two  deceased  Friends  in  the  order  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners.  It  was  certainly  a 
wanton  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  their  friends, 
and  of  the  respect  due  to  the  community,  thus  to 
command  the  restoration  to  their  homes  and  fami- 
lies, of  two  highly  esteemed  Friends  who,  they 
knew,  had  already  been  liberated  by  the  hand  of 
death  from  the  power  of  the  oppressor.  The  last 
ofiicial  act  of  the  President  of  the  Council  was  his 
letter  to  the  two  persons  appointed  to  conduct  the 
prisoners  back  to  Pennsylvania.  He  died  in  a  little 
time  after. 

Before  the  order  for  the  release  of  the  exiles  was 
finally  passed,  four  women  Friends — wives  of  four 
of  the  sutferers — left  the  city — then  occupied  by 
the  British  army — and  crossing  the  lines,  visited 
General  Washington  at  his  camp  at  Valley  Forge ; 
to  whom  they  made  application  for  permission  to 
send  one  or  more  wagons  to  convey  provisions  to 
the  exiles,  and  to  assist  in  conveying  them  home. 
He  at  once  wrote  to  the  Executive  Council,  urging 


upon  it  to  grant  the  request,  and  not  to  restrict  it 
to  one  or  two,  but  to  allow  as  many  wagons  to  be 
sent  as  might  be  desirable.  He  also  furnished  the 
women  Friends  with  passports  to  go  to  Lancaster. 
They  accordingly  proceeded  there,  and  interceded 
with  the  Council  to  allow  the  exiles  to  return  at 
once,  and  to  have  them  brought  to  Lancaster,  in- 
stead of  discharging  them  at  Shippensburg.  This 
was  granted. 

On  the  19th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1778,  after 
an  exile  of  nearly  eight  months,  the  prisoners  left 
Winchester  on  their  return  home.  Their  escort, 
who  were  to  secure  them  comfortable  accommoda- 
tions on  the  route,  not  being  able  to  start  so  imme- 
diately on  the  journey,  on  account  of  their  requir- 
ing rest,  as  did  also  their  horses,  proposed  to  follow 
after  and  meet  the  prisoners  at  Fredericktown,  in 
Maryland,  which  was  done.  When  at  Yorktown, 
they  were  called  on  by  General  Gates  who  mani- 
fested a  strong  interest  in  them,  and  said  to  them, 
"  If  I  had  been  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  your 
being  arrested  and  sent  into  exile,  I  would  have 
prevented  it."  He  gave  them  an  order  to  the  ofii- 
cer  stationed  at  the  crossing  of  the  Susquehanna, 
directing  him  to  furnish  them  with  boats  and  see 
they  were  not  delayed  ;  and  Thomas  Mifflin  fur- 
nished them  with  an  order  to  the  same  officer  to 
supply  them  with  horses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  ferry  their 
own  horses  over  the  Susquehanna.  Both  these  or- 
ders proved  serviceable  to  them.  They  arrived  in 
Lancaster  without  accident,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  town  met  the  four  women  Friends, 
who  had  remained  there  to  receive  them  on  their 
way  home.  They  at  once  presented  to  the  Coun- 
cil a  written  communication,  in  which  they  say, 
"  We,  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia, 
having  been  there  arrested  and  banished  to  Win- 
chester, in  Virginia,  by  your  authority,  ?(pon 
groundless  suspicion.^  without  omij  offence  being 
laid  to  our  charge,  and  being  now  brought  to  this 
place  by  your  messengers,  after  a  captivity  of  near 
eight  months,  think  it  our  duty  to  apply  to  you  to 
be  re-instated  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  liberty 
of  which  we  have  been  so  long  deprived."  Two 
hours  after  the  presentation  of  this  communication, 
they  were  waited  on  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil, who  handed  them  an  order  just  passed  by  the 
Council,  directing  that  the  prisoners  bo  immediately 
sent  to  Pottsgrove,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
and  there  discharged  from  further  confinement : 
each  one  of  them  was  furnished  with  a  passport  to 
that  place.  He  also  said  that  the  Council  had 
directed  him  to  inform  them,  "  that  any  further 
application  to  them  was  unnecessary,  as  they  would 
not  hear  them." 

The  prisoners  protested  to  the  Secretary  against 
this  continuation  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
Council ;  they  urged  that  an  opportunity  should 
be  afforded  them  to  hear  and  answer  whatever 
charge  could  be  brought  against  them ;  that  they 
were  innocent  men,  who  had  suffered  on  suspicion 
and  without  a  hearing,  and  they  demanded  to  meet 
their  accusers,  and  to  show  that  they  were  guiltless 
of  any  hostility  to  the  cause  of  their  country. 
They  likewise  pointed  out,  that  as  the  Council  had 
made  it  a  penal  offence  for  any  American  citizen 
to  enter  Philadelphia  without  permission  from  Con- 
gress, the  Executive  Council,  or  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  they  had  not  received  such  permis- 
sion, they  were  not  fully  liberated,  and  were  yet 
prevented  from  going  to  their  families.  But  all 
argument  and  entreaty  were  useless ;  they  were 
directed  to  proceed  to  Pottsgrove. 

In  order  to  obtain  permission  to  go  into  the  city, 
it  was  concluded  to  send  some  one  to  the  camp, 
and  ask  for  passports  from  General  Washington, 
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who,  in  all  bis  intercourse  with  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  had  shown  a  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  their  principles,  and  treated  them  with  jus- 
tice and  courtesy.  Accordingly,  a  letter  was  writ- 
ten to  the  General,  which  was  carried  to  him  by  a 
Friend.  He  at  once  directed  the  necessary  pass- 
ports to  be  prepared,  which  were  signed  by  him, 
and  with  these  the  Friends  proceeded  to  their 
homes.  The  minutes  of  the  exiles  close  with  the 
following  remark :  "  Thus,  through  the  favour  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  were  restored  to  our  fami- 
lies, in  a  way  and  at  a  time,  we  had  little  reason 
to  expect  it ;  which  is  worthy  our  humble  grati- 
tude, in  addition  to  the  many  mercies  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  our  exile;  and  it  should  be  a  cause  of 
further  confidence  in  Divine  Providence,  to  endure 
such  dispensations  as  may  be  permitted  to  us, 
through  the  future  part  of  our  lives." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EoROPB. — News  from  England  to  the  6th  inst. 

It  is  stated  that  the  English  government  has  seat  a 
strong  note  to  tlie  French  Emperor,  protesting  against 
the  extension  of  the  occupation  of  Syria  by  the  French 
forces. 

The  position  of  affairs  at  Gaeta  was  unchanged.  It 
was  reported  that  negotiations  had  been-opeued  between 
the  Sardinian  government  and  Francis  II.,  for  the  con- 
clusion of  an  armistice  at  Gaeta. 

An  insignificant  attempt  at  reaction  transpired  at 
Naples  on  the  30th  ult.,  but  it  was  easily  suppressed. 
Naples  and  the  provinces  were  tranquil. 

It  is  reported  that  a  Sardinian  loan  of  300,000,000 
francs  is  about  to  be  negotiated  at  Paris. 

The  Bank  of  France  has  raised  its  rate  of  discount 
from  4  J  to  5^-  per  cent. 

The  King  of  Prussia  having  died,  his  brother,  the 
Prince  Regent,  has  assumed  the  reins  of  government  as 
King  William  V.  A  Berlin  letter  says,  the  excitement 
in  all  the  States  of  the  German  confederation  greatly 
resembles  the  agitation,  which  preceded  the  events  of 
1848. 

The  Paris  Patrie.  reports  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
has  resolved  to  grant  a  Constitution  to  Poland,  and  to 
place  it  on  a  similar  fooling  to  that  in  which  Hungary 
stands  in  the  Austrian  empire.  The  Russian  Imperial 
manifesto  declaring  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  is  expected 
to  be  published  on  the  3d  of  Third  month  next. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  quiet,  with  a  small 
decline  in  prices.  The  following  were  the  quotations  for 
breadstuff's.  Flour,  295.  a  32s.  Gd.  ;  red  wheat,  lis.  3d. 
a  135.  3d.  per  100  pounds  ;  white,  I2s.  6d.  a  14s.  Busi- 
ness was  restricted  by  the  difficulty  of  removing  pro- 
duce into  the  interior,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
the  weather. 

The  London  money  market  was  active.    Consols,  92} 

a 

Unitbd  States.  —Affairs  at  Wasliinglon. — Early  in  the 
present  week,  no  definite  action  l)ad  been  taken  by  Con- 
gress, in  relation  to  any  of  the  various  propositions  for 
conciliation  and  compromise,  which  have  been  before 
the  two  houses.  A  Washington  despatch  asserts  that 
the  prospect  of  an  early  adjustment  of  the  difiicultie.- 
■was  more  favourable  than  it  had  been  a  week  previously. 
The  probability  of  any  successful  invasion  of  the  capi- 
tal, or  of  attempted  forcible  opposition  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  next  President,  had  in  great  measure  disap- 
peared. The  South  Carolina  Commissioner,  Col.  Hayne, 
on  his  arrival  at  Washington,  required  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  U.  S.  garrison  from  fort  Sumpter,  as 
the  only  means  by  which  jjeace  could  be  preserved.  The 
demand  was  not  accede  1  to,  and  :t  is  stated  that  he  lia.s 
been  induced  to  moderate  his  demands  at  the  request  of 
the  Southern  members  of  Congress,  who  insist  that 
South  Carolina  shall  not  proceed  to  further  nets  of 
hostility  at  present.  The  Florida  revolutiotiists  having 
seized  all  the  undefended  property  of  the  United  States, 
in  that  State,  desired  to  obtain  possession  of  fort  Pick- 
ens at  Peiisacola,  a  strong  fortification  with  a  small  gar- 
rison. The  Governor  of  Florida  telegraphed  to  the 
Mayor  of  New  Orleans  for  the  aid  of  2000  men,  in  order 
to  effect  its  capture,  and  the  latter  promised  to  raise 
them  within  forty-eight  hours.  Subsequently,  a  des- 
patch signed  by  numerous  secessionists,  members  of 
Congress,  was  sent  to  Florida,  urging  their  friends  there 
by  nil  means  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  federal  troops. 

The  Treasiiri/  Loan. — On  the  10th  inst.,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trensiiry  opened  the  bids  for  the  second  five  mil- 
lions of  Treasury  notes.    Nearly  $1 2|rj00,000  was  offered 


at  various  rates  of  interest,  from  8|-  to  12  per  cent.  The 
loan  will  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidders,  and  the  rate 
will  average  about  10|-  per  cent.  Both  the  amount  of- 
fered, and  the  rates  asked  show  greater  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  government,  than  was  felt  when  the 
previous  five  millions  were  taken. 

Banking. — The  number  of  banking  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  1st  inst.,  was  1392,  with  a  capital  of 
$421,880,000.  The  circulation  was  $207,102,000  ;  due 
depositors,  $255,802,000;  specie,  $83,594,000;  loans 
and  discounts,  $691,945,000;  stocks,  real  estate  and 
other  assets,  $109,251,000. 

The  Southern  Confederacy. — A  committee  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Legislature  has  reported  resolutions  to  provide 
for  a  Southern  confederacy,  and  to  establish  a.  provi- 
sional government  for  the  seceding  States.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  Southern  convention  shall  meet  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  on  the  4th  prox. 

Georgia. — On  the  19th  inst.,  the  State  convention 
passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  from  the  United  States, 
by  a  vote  of  203  yeas  to  89  nays.  A  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed to  continue  the  present  postal  and  revenue  systems 
until  ordered  otherwise ;  also,  all  civil  federal  officers. 

Alabama. — The  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide against  the  invasion  of  the  State  by  sea,  by  render- 
ing all  pilots  bringing  foreign  vessels  into  Mobile,  liable 
to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  authorizing  the  com- 
mander of  fort  Morgan  to  destroy  all  beacons  and  land- 
marks at  his  discretion. 

Louisiana. — About  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  to  the 
State  convention  are  reported  to  be  in  favour  of  imme- 
diate secession. 

Virginia. — The  following  resolution  has  been  adopted 
in  the  Legislature,  by  an  unanimous  vote.  "  Resolved, 
that  if  all  efforts  to  reconcile  the  unhappy  differences 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  country  shall  prove 
abortive,  then  every  consideration  of  honour  and  inte- 
rest demands  that  Virginia  shall  unite  her 'destinies  with 
her  sister  slaveholding  States." 

Arkansas. — The  Legislature  has  unanimously  passed 
a  bill  submitting  the  convention  question  to  the  people, 
who  are  to  decide  at  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  18th 
of  next  month.  In  case  of  a  majority  favouring  it,  the 
Governor  is  to  appoint  a  day  for  the  convention  to  as- 
semble. 

Tlie  North  and  the  South. — The  slave  States,  not  in- 
cluding Maryland  and  Delaware,  which,  it  is  supposed, 
will  in  all  events,  remain  united  with  the  North,  have  a 
free  population  of '7,691,519,  and  3,912,479  slaves  ;  total, 
11,604,098.  There  are  in  the  whole  Union  31,300,000 
inhabitants.  Deducting  the  slaves,  there  are  27,400,000 
free  persons,  and  of  these  nearly  20,000,000  are  in  the  free 
States.  The  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  have  a  free  popu- 
lation of  2,287,649,  and  2,165,721  slaves.  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Texas,  have  a  free  population  of  5,408,870,  and 
1,740,758  slaves. 

The  Federal  Revenue. — The  Secretary  of  State  has  in- 
formed the  various  foreign  ministers  at  Washington,  that 
no  clearances  of  vessels  issued  by  any  other  authoi'ity 
than  of  United  StHtes  officials,  will  be  recognized,  and 
that  any  payments  of  duties,  except  to  such  officials,  will 
be  regarded  as  mispayments,  for  which  the  parties  pay- 
ing will  be  held  responsible  to  the  U.  S.  government. 

Immigration. — During  the  year  1860,  there  arrived  at 
New  York  from  foreign  ports,  103,621  immigrants.  They 
brought  with  them  $7,875,000  in  specie,  of  which  $3,- 
.346,000  came  from  Ireland,  and  $2,860,000  from  Ger- 
many. The  total  number  of  immigrants  arrived  at  New 
York,  in  1859,  was  only  79,322. 

North  Carolina. — The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  has 
peremptorily  ordered  the  State  troops  to  evacuate  the 
forts  of  which  they  had  taken  unlawful  possession. 
"  He  is  determined,"  it  is  said,  "  to  allow  no  overt  act  of 
treason  to  be  conimilted  within  his  jurisdiction." 

I'hiiadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  258. 

Neio  I'ocA:.— Mortality  last  week,  414. 

6'o«(/)'cs5.— The  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union,  by  a  vote  of  36  to 
16.  The  Pacific  Railroad  bill  and  the  Crittenden  Com- 
promise have  been  di.s<;ussed.  On  the  21st,  the  six  Sena- 
tors from  Florida,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  formally 
withdrew,  considering  their  connection  with  the  Senate 
hail  terminated  by  the  secession  of  the  States  they  repre- 
sented. After  the  withdrawal,  Crittenden  urged  imme- 
diate action  on  his  propositions,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Union  might  remain  a  long  time  j'et,  and  all 
the  Stales  be  ro-uuited.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  and 
the  two  Senators  from  Pennsylvania,  also  warmly  urged 
the  adoption  of  the  compromise  proposed.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  been  engaged  upon  the  Appro- 
priation bills,  but  the  speeches  have  related  chiefly  to 
the  perilous  condition  of  the  country.    On  the  21st, 


Corwin,  of  Ohio,  and  Millson,  of  Virginia,  made  cor 
servative  addresses,  urging  the  members  to  devote  thett 
selves  to  a  removal  of  the  difficulties,  which  were  breal 
ing  up  the  Union.  The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Meac 
have  received  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  ( 
the  Treasury,  stating  that  twenty  millions  of  dollar, 
over  and  above  what  will  accrue  from  the  ordinarj'  rtl 
venue,  will  be  needed  for  the  public  service  before  th 
1st  of  Seventh  month  next. 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations  o 
the  21st  inst.  New  York — Red  Western  wheat,  $1.34 
$1.37;  white,  $1.50  a  $1.55;  rye,  73  cts.  a  75  cts. 
barley,  67  cts.  a  68  cts. ;  corn,  69  cts.  a  70  cts.  for  mix 
ed,  and  72  cts.  a  75  cts.  for  white  ;  oats,  36  cts.  a  37  cti 
Philadelphia— KtA.  wheat,  $1.30  a  $1.32  ;  white,  $1.40 
$1.50;  rye,  75  cts.  a  70  cts.;  new,  yellow  corn,  64  ctf 
a  65  cts. ;  old,  71  cts.  a  72  cts. ;  oats,  34  cts.  a  35  cts. 
barley,  75  cts.  Baltimore — Red  wheat,  $1.30  a  $1.36 
white,  $1.45  a  $1.65;  yellow  corn,  61  cts.  a  65  cts. 
white,  65  cts.  a  72  cts.,  old  and  new. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  A.  Buzby,  for  Jos.  Taylor,  Pa.,  $4,  vols 
32  and  33;  from  S.  M.,  for  Maria  Marriott,  N.  Y.,  $2; 
vol.  34  ;  from  Wm.  Darlington,  Pa.,  $4,  vols.  33  and  34 
from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  Jos.  Painter,  (omittC' 
Eleventh  mo.,)  $2,  vol.  34,  for  Josiah  Ratcliff,  lo.,  $2.26 
vol.  34  and  postage,  for  Jos.  Stratton,  $3.50,  to  27,  vol 
32,  for  J.  L.  Kite  and  E.  Bonsall,  jr.,  $2  each,  vol.  33,  fo 
Isaac  Carr,  J.  R.  Carr,  Saml.  Carr  and  Elizabeth  Paw 
cett,  $2  each,  vol.  34,  for  Jane  Crew,  $2,  to  26,  vol.  34 
for  Jonathan  Fawcett,  $4,  vols.  33  and  34,  for  M.  J 
Fawcett,  $4,  vols.  33  and  34  ;  from  Mercy  Cope,  Pa.,  $4 
vols.  33  and  34 ;  from  Ed.  Y.  Cope,  $4,  vols.  33  and  34  j 
from  Sarah  Ann  Cope,  Benj.  Gilbert  and  Jas.  Marsh,  $:! 
each,  vol.  34. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Northern  Soup 
house,  held  21st  inst.,  the  demand  for  soup  was  fount 
to  be  unprecedentedly  large,  perhaps  with  one  exception 
There  has  been  already  732  families  supplied  witl 
tickets,  comprising  1390  adults  and  2280  children — ii  \ 
all,  3670  persons.  On  the  17th,  1238  quarts  were  dis 
tributed;  the  daily  average  a  little  below  1200  quarts 
Our  friends  are  invited  to  call  and  see  the  Institution 
situated  Fourth  above  Brown  street,  between  the  hour 
of  12  and  1  o'clock.  Any  contributions  thankfully  re 
ceived  by  either  of  the  undersigned  Managers. 

Joel  Cadbttry,  Franklin  street, 
David  Scull,  Arch  street, 
Horatio  0.  Wood,  612  Race  street. 


SOUP-HOUSE. 

The  Society  for  supplying  the  poor  of  the  city  witl 
soup,  has  opened  its  house.  No.  16  Griscom  street,  (lati 
Green's  court,)  whei'e  soup  will  be  delivered  to  the  poo 
every  day,  except  First-days,  between  the  hours  O' 
eleven  and  one.  Donations  in  flour,  meat,  vegetables 
&c.,  will  be  gratefully  received  at  the  house,  or  in  mo- 
ney, by  JEiiEMtAH  Hackeu,  Treasurer,  S.  Fourth  street 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street. 

Philad.,  First  mo.  15th,  1861. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  fill  the  station; 
of  Superintendent  and  Matron  at  West-town  Boarding- 
School. 

Application  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  followinf 
Friends  :  Nathan  Sharpless,  Concord  ;  James  Emlen 
West  Chester  ;  Samuel  IIilles,  Wilmington  ;  Henri 
Cope  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 

Twelfth  mo.  lOth,  1860. 


Dikd,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  Tenth  month,  1860 
Martha,  wife  of  William  Askew,  of  St.  Clairsville  ;  < 
member  of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Belmont  county 
Ohio,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  Twelfth  mo.  29lh,' 1800,  Caroline  W.,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  .lohn  Bacon,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  hei 
age  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  aftei 
a  i)rotracted  indisposition  of  several  years.  Her  friend; 
have  the  consoling  belief,  that,  through  the  operation.' 
of  Divine  grace  in  her  heart,  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion, and  the  renewings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  experi- 
enced a  state  of  prepara  ion  for  the  great  change,  anc 
has  joined  the  just  of  all  generations. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvauia  Bank. 
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^jj  Henry  Hnll, 

3j  (Continued  from  page  162.) 

,|:    Of  Lis  visit  in  Wales,  the  following  remarks 
fftssess  especial  interest,  viz; — 
"  The  following  morning  we  were  joined  by  Bar- 
ap  nard  Dickinson,  and  set  out  for  Wales,  and  next 
^"'Say  reached  Dolegelly  to  dinner.    In  the  after- 
|:|[tioon  we  walked  to  the  meeting-house  at  Tydny 
_i.garreg,  in  which  Lowry  Jones  lived,  from  whom 
iit  we  learned,  that  they  had  not  heard  of  our  inten 
■'■i  aon  of  having  a  meeting  with  them  ;  and  as  the 
"^day  was  f  ir  spent,  we  concluded  to  return  and 
,jji;eet  with  them  next  First-day,    Lowry  Jones 
showed  us  a  small  cottage  in  a  grove  of  trees, 
.ately  the  habitation  of  a  valued  Friend,  named 
Dorothy  Owen.    As  I  stood  looking  round,  my 
aaind  was  comforted,  in  considering  how  happy 
many  of  the  worthies  have  been,  who  were  stran- 
gers to  affluence.    Wales  has  been  the  birth-place 
riibpf  many,  who  lived  and  died  in  the  Truth ;  but 
""Bow  the  number  of  such  seems  small  indeed,  com- 
jared  with  what  it  was  in  the  first  breaking  forth 
j.,of  Truth.    Many  of  these  valiants  removed  to 
!]s.t*ennsylvania,  and  others  were  gathered  from  works 
■'■,to  rewards,  and  the  few  who  remain,  love  their 
friends,  and  should  not  be  neglected,  though  much 
fatigue  is  to  be  endured  by  those  who  visit  them. 

"  We  passed  a  very  dangerous  piece  of  road, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  which  is 
„s^ug  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
3j-and  directly  below  us  the  sea  was  dashing.    As  it 
Was  considered  dangerous  to  pass,  we  dismounted 
'^from  our  carriage  to  walk  ;  and  being  told  that  the 
jj^nearest  way  was  under  the  hill  on  the  sea-shore,  I 
Bet  out  to  go,  while  the  Friends  led  the  horses. 
When  I  had  got  a  part  of  the  way,  I  found  the 
—  tide  was  so  high,  that  I  could  not  pass  a  point  of 
..;o,rocks  against  which  it  was  dashing,  and  the  dis- 
:«tance  being  considerable  to  return  the  way  I  came, 
''■hi  attempted  to  climb  the  rocks,  but  found  them  so 
.  loose  as  to  endanger  their  rolling  upon  me.  The 
dilemma  I  was  in,  affected  my  nerves  with  an  un- 
:;er  usual  trembling,  and  I  became  alarmed.    I  now 
ais  set  out  to  walk  back,  fearing  that  the  rising  tide 
*  would  enclose  me  and  prevent  my  escape ;  and 
seeing  a  path  slanting  up  the  hill,  where  the  sheep 
ijj  passed,  I  clambered  up  it  upon  my  hands  and 
feet — my  trembling  increased  so,  that  I  thought  I 
"  should  lose  my  foothold  ;  but  recollecting  that  de- 
liberation and  care  were  necessary  in  my  present 


situation,  I  became  more  collected,  and  was  favoured 
to  ascend  the  mountain  safely.  I  did  not  entirely 
recover  myself,  however,  until  I  had  passed  the 
precipice.  When  I  had  got  part  way  up,  I  saw 
Barnard  Dickinson  coming  to  look  after  me,  as  they 
perceived  the  tide  nau  risen  much  higher  than  they 
were  before  aware  of. 

"  We  were  kindly  received  by  Henry  Owen,  who 
had  lost  his  wife  a  few  months  before.  She  was  a 
worthy  daughter  of  a  Friend,  who  possessed  the 
estate  called  Llewyndee,  where  the  meeting  had 
been  held  ever  since  it  was  set  up  in  the  time  of 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  during  all  which  period  the  pro 
perty  had  been  held  by  an  Owen.  The  number  of 
Friends  has  for  many  years,  and  perhaps  always 
been  small,  and  now  there  are  only  three,  one  of 
whom  could  not  understand  English.  Beside  these, 
a  woman  has  attended  meetings  with  them  for 
several  months  past,  the  only  instance  of  the  kind 
which  has  occurred  for  forty  years,  though  many 
of  the  neighbours  come  in  when  notice  is  given 
that  a  minister  is  to  be  with  them.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  meeting  we  had,  and  I  thought  a  renewed 
visitation  was  extended  to  those  present. 

"  Next  morning  we  rode  to  Dolegelly,  and  at- 
tended the  meeting  at  Tydnygarreg,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Machnylleth,  which  we  reached 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  many  of  the 
inhabit  Jiiis  being  iu  t'ae  streets,  we  sought  a  place 
to  hold  a  meeting  with  them,  but  could  not  obtain 
any,  except  the  open  space  under  the  town-house, 
where  a  large  number  assembled  and  stood,  there 
being  no  seats.  I  was  drawn  forth  in  testimony 
amongst  them;  and  though  the  multitude  and 
bustle  seemed  at  first  to  make  against  the  solemn- 
ity which  it  is  precious  to  experience  at  such  times, 
yet  the  power  of  Truth  brought  them  into  great 
stillness.  The  day  following  we  rode  to  Landy- 
loes,  and  had  a  comfortable  meeting,  in  an  upper 
room  at  an  inn.  Here  Barnard  Dickinson  left  us 
to  return  home — his  company  had  been  pleasant 
and  very  useful  on  the  journey." 

Respecting  a  meeting  at  Leominster,  he  writes : 
"  In  the  evening  we  had  a  very  crowded  public 
meeting,  not  more  than  half  the  people  being  able 
to  get  into  the  house.  A  clergyman  sat  in  the 
gallery  with  us,  who,  as  I  afterward  learned,  had 
a  few  days  before  taken  for  his  text  the  same  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  which  I  felt  engaged  to  hold  up 
to  the  view  of  the  people,  in  order  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  quiet  inward  waiting,  to  experience  a 
preparation  of  heart  from  the  Lord,  to  worship  him 
aright;  and  that  this  was  equally  as  necessary  for 
the  minister  as  for  the  hearer.  I  also  showed,  that 
all  external  performances  entered  upon  in  the  will 
and  wisdom  of  man,  and  without  this  preparation, 
were  no  more  acceptable  in  the  Divine  sight,  than 
the  performances  of  the  Jews,  which  the  Lord  re- 
jected. The  aforesaid  clergyman  had  asserted  in 
his  discourse,  that  the  charge  to  the  disciples  to 
"  tarry  at  Jerusalem  until  they  were  endued  with 
power  from  on  high,"  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
applicable  to  any  but  the  apostles,  and  that  in  our 
day,  no  such  thing  was  to  be  looked  for.  As  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  opened  to  my  mind 
with  great  clearness,  I  had  to  assert  a  contrary 


opinion,  as  indeed,  I  had  abundant  cause  to  do 
from  my  own  experience ;  for  I  often  find,  that  as 
my  mind  is  reverently  bowed  under  the  baptizing 
influence  of  Divine  power,  doctrines  are  opened  to 
me  with  a  degree  of  clearness  that  I  had  never 
before  witnc^Bcd,  under  a  consideration  of  which  I 
have  often  been  much  humbled.  Thus  it  was  thi.s 
evening,  words  flowed  like  oil,  and  the  power  ot 
Truth  produced  a  great  stillness  and  solemnity, 
both  in  the  house  and  among  those  who  stood 
around  it,  so  that  the  priest's  hearers,  many  of 
whom  were  present,  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing for  themselves,  that  the  promise  of  Christ 
is  fulfilled  to  us  in  this  day,  '  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them.'  I  was  glad  I  had  not  heard  of 
his  reviling  Friends  in  his  sermon,  as  I  afterward 
learned  he  did  ;  and  also,  that  I  did  not  know  who 
he  was — though  had  I  known,  my  testimony  would 
have  been  the  same." 

"  From  Leominster  we  proceeded  to  the  Half- 
year's  Meeting  for  Wales,  held  at  Breckon,  which 
was  owned  by  the  great  and  gracious  Caretaker  of 
his  people,  and  the  business  was  well  conducted, 
except  the  want  of  more  solid  weightiness  of  spirit 
in  some,  who  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  too  ready  in 
speaking  to  business,  and  thus  in  some  instances, 
there  was  a  want  of  that  order,  in  which,  one  bv 
one,  all  have  the  opportunity  of  relieving  their 
minds.  Care  is  necessary  in  speaking  to  the  busi- 
ness of  meetings,  as  well  as  when  we  arise  to  speak 
in  the  ministry,  that  we  wait  to  feel  the  mind  clothed 
with  a  right  qualification,  so  as  to  speak  to  the 
purpose  and  preserve  the  solemnity  of  the  meeting. 
Friends  are  thinly  dispersed  over  Wales ;  and  be- 
ing now  assembled  from  various  and  distant  parts, 
they  appeared  to  enjoy  each  other's  company  very 
pleasantly  at  the  inns,  there  being  no  Friend's 
house  in  the  town.  From  Breckon  I  proceeded, 
and  had  meetings  at  Pontypool  and  Neveton,  and 
then  rode  to  the  house  of  a  person  who  had  re- 
cently become  acquainted  with  Friends,  and  united 
with  them  so  far  as  to  receive  the  messengers  of 
the  Gospel.  We  were  strangers  to  each  other,  but 
the  cementing  love  of  our  heavenly  Father  made 
our  meeting  mutually  pleasant,  and  we  had  a  satis- 
factorj'  opportunity  the  same  evening." 
On  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  he  says : — 
"  I  visited  the  family  of  Richard  Jacob,  who  were 
in  deep  affliction,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
removal  of  this  servant  of  Christ.  The  loss  to  the 
widow  and  children  is  indeed  great,  but  they  have 
not  to  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope  ;  for  al- 
though his  removal  was  sudden  and  unexpected, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  he  was  prepared. 
He  had  been  at  meeting,  and  was  drawn  forth  in 
fervent  prayer,  to  the  comfort  of  many  minds  pre- 
sent, and  soon  after  he  got  home,  was  seized  with 
a  fit,  and  died  before  night.  The  church  too  has 
sustained  a  great  loss  in  his  death  ;  there  are  now 
but  two  men  Friends  in  the  station  of  ministers  in 
Ireland.  During  the  first  week  of  my  stay  in 
Waterford,  I  had  three  evening  meetings  with  the 
town's  people,  the  first  and  last  of  which  were  to 
good  satisfaction  ;  at  the  other,  the  people  were 
unsettled,  and  Truth  did  not  arise  into  dominion 
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as  in  the  others.  On  Seventh-day,  the  20th  of 
Tenth  month,  the  select  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
Munster  province,  was  held  at  Waterford,  in  which 
I  was  enabled  to  feel  something  of  the  cementing 
love  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  in  the  strength 
thereof  was  led  to  set  forth  the  necessity  of  a  faith- 
ful individual  engagement  at  our  respective  posts, 
a  want  of  which  appeared  evident ;  yet,  there  is  a 
precious  remnant  preserved  amongst  them,  who 
have  proved  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  God, 
whilst  the  shield  of  the  mighty  has  been  vilely  cast 
away,  and  many  fallen  '  as  upon  Mount  Gilboa, 
where  there  is  neither  dew  nor  rain.' 

"  The  meetings  on  the  following  day  were  fa- 
voured seasons,  in  which  a  tender  and  affectionate 
call  was  extended  to  the  youth,  under  a  persuasion, 
that  a  renewed  visitation  was  afforded  them  from 
Him,  whose  mercies  sweeten  all  the  toils  of  life.  A 
cloud  of  witnesses  can  still  bear  their  testimony  to 
the  love  he  has  toward  the  children  of  believing 
parents — may  they  be  wholly  given  up  to  his  direc- 
tion through  time,  that  so  a  succession  of  standard 
and  testimony  bearers  may  be  found  in  the  mili- 
tant church.  In  this  town  there  are  many  hopeful 
youth,  for  whom,  in  the  course  of  the  time  I  spent 
amongst  them,  I  was  frequently  engaged,  I  trust 
under  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  which  drew  me  from 
my  dear  kindred  and  friends  in  a  distant  land. 
Often  was  my  spirit  bowed  in  reverent  supplication 
for  them,  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  have  them  in  his  holy  keeping,  that 
they  might  grow  up  in  his  favour,  and  come  for- 
ward acceptably  to  the  help  of  his  servants,  in  ad- 
vancing that  cause,  which  is  dignified  with  immor- 
tality and  crowned  with  eternal  life." 

CTo  be  continned.j 


For  "The  Friend." 

Kezalinalcoyotl.* 
The  condition  of  the  aborigines  of  America,  is  a 
subject  of  deep  and  lasting  interest.  Now  and 
then  this  interest  is  stirred  afresh,  by  some  new 
discovery  of  remains, — the  fossil  fragments  of  an 
unwritten  history.  But  the  inquiries  they  suggest, 
they  do  not  answer.  The  mind  of  man  may  pierce 
the  skies,  and,  plunging  into  boundless  space,  mea- 
sure its  proportions,  and  define  its  systems,  but  it 
cannot  unravel  the  mysterious  Past  of  our  coun- 
try. 

But  in  the  records  that  are  left  to  us,  by  far  the 
most  interesting  character  is  Nezahualcoytl,  the 
monarch  of  Tezcuco.  Tezcuco  was  one  of  the 
chief  nations  of  Anahuac,  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  had  long  been  a  friendly  rival  of  Mexico, 
but  far  its  superior  in  the  approaches  to  civilized 
life.  Nezahualcoyotl,  gifted  with  an  understand- 
ing far  beyond  his  age  and  country,  being  estab- 
lished by  the  success  of  his  arms  in  absolute 
power,  took  many  judicious  measures  lor  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  people.  Among  these  the  most 
extraordinary  was  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal, 
"  to  which  all  works  on  astronomy,  chronology, 
history  or  any  other  science  were  to  be  submitted, 
before  being  made  public.  This  body  which  was 
drawn  from  the  best  instructed  persons  in  the 
kingdom,  with  little  regard  to  rank,  had  supervi- 
sion of  all  the  productions  of  art,  and  of  the  nicer 
fabrics.  It  decided  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
professors  in  the  various  branches  of  science,  on  the 
fidelity  of  their  instructions  to  their  pupils,  the  de 
ficicncy  of  which  was  severely  punished,  and  it 
instituted  examinations  of  these  latter.  In  short, 
it  was  a  general  board  of  education  for  the  coun- 
try. On  stated  days,  historical  compositions,  and 
poems  treating  of  moral  or  traditional  topics,  were 

*  See  Prescotl's  "  Conquest  of  Mexico." 


recited  before  it  by  their  authors,"  and  prizes  of 
value  were  distributed  to  the  successful  competi- 
tors. 

The  Tezcucan  king  was  successful  in  conquest, 
and  devoted  great  attention  to  agriculture  and 
architecture ;  the  number  and  magnificence  of  his 
palaces  proved  his  absolute  sway.  But  it  is  his 
intellectual  pre-eminence  that  gives  such  interest 
to  his  character,  heightened  as  it  was  by  clearer, 
more  spiritual  views  of  religion,  than  prevailed,  and 
which,  like  light  out  of  darkness,  shined  in  bis 
heart.  His  subjects  had  lapsed  from  a  more  sim- 
ple faith,  and  were  imbued  with  the  sanguinary 
idolatry  of  the  Aztecs.  "  He  endeavoured  to  wean 
them  from  their  degrading  superstitions,  and  to 
substitute  nobler  and  more  spiritual  conceptions  of 
the  Deity."  He  reared  a  pyramidal  temple,  ela- 
borately ornamented,  and  dedicated  it  "  to  the  un- 
known Godj  the  Cause  of  causes^  "  No  image 
was  allowed  in  the  edifice,  as  unsuited  to  the  '  in- 
visible God,''  and  the  people  were  expressly  pro- 
hibited from  profaning  the  altars  with  blood  or  any 
other  sacrifices  than  that  of  the  perfume  of  flowers 
and  sweet-scented  gums." 

Nezahualcoytl  was  among  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  Tezcucan  bards.  Many  of  his  odes  descended 
through  several  generations,  and  may  still  be  pre- 
served in  some  of  the  dusty  repositories  of  Mexico 
or  Spain.  His  latter  years  he  devoted  to  study  and 
meditation,  "  giving  utterance  to  his  feelings  in 
songs,  or  rather  hymns,  of  much  solemnity  and 
pathos."  An  extract  from  one  of  these  will  convey 
some  idea  of  his  religious  speculations. 

"  'AH  things  on  earth  have  their  term,  and,  in 
the  most  joyous  career  of  their  vanity  and  splendor, 
their  strength  fails,  and  they  sink  into  the  dust. 
All  the  round  world  is  but  a  sepulchre ;  and  there 
is  nothing  which  lives  on  its  surface,  that  shall  not 
be  hidden  and  entombed  beneath  it.  Rivers,  tor- 
rents, and  streams  move  onward  to  their  destina- 
tion. Not  one  flows  back  to  its  pleasant  source. 
They  rush  onward,  hastening  to  bury  themselves 
in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean.  The  things  of 
yesterday  are  no  more  to-day;  and  the  things  of 
to-day  shall  cease,  perhaps,  on  the  morrow.  The 
cemetery  is  full  of  the  loathsome  dust  of  bodies 
once  quickened  by  living  souls,  who  occupied 
thrones,  presided  over  assemblies,  marshalled  ar- 
mies, subdued  provinces,  arrogated  to  themselves 
worship,  were  puffed  up  with  vain-glorious  pomp, 
and  power,  and  empire. 

"  '  But  these  glories  have  all  passed  away,  like 
the  fearful  smoke  that  issues  from  the  throat  of 
Popocatepetl,  with  no  other  memorial  of  their 
existence  than  the  record  on  the  page  of  the 
chronicles. 

"  '  Tho.  great,  the  wise,  the  valiant,  the  beauti- 
ful,— alas!  where  are  they  now?  They  are  all 
mingled  with  the  clod  ;  and  that  which  has  befallen 
them,  shall  happen  to  us,  and  to  those  that  come 
after  us.  Yet  let  us  take  courage,  illustrious  no- 
bles and  chieftains,  true  friends  and  loyal  subjects, 
— let  us  aspire  to  tliat  heaven,  ivhere  all  is  eternal, 
and  corrwption  cannot  conie.^ 

"At  length,  about  the  year  1470,  Nezahual- 
coyotl, full  of  years  and  honours,  felt  himself 
drawing  near  his  end.  Ahnost  half  a  century  had 
elapsed  since  he  mounted  the  throne  of  Tezcuco. 
He  had  found  his  kingdom  dismembered  by  fac- 
tion, and  bowed  to  the  dust  beneath  the  yoke  of  a 
foreign  tyrant.  He  had  broken  that  yoke;  had 
breathed  new  life  into  the  nation,  renewed  its  an- 
cient institutions,  extended  wide  its  domain ;  had 
seen  it  flourishing  in  all  the  activity  of  trade  and 
agriculture,  gathering  strength  from  its  enlarged 
resources,  and  daily  advancing  higher  and  higher 
in  the  great  m:nch  of  civilization.    All  this  he  had 


seen,  and  might  fairly  attribute  no  small  portion 
of  it  to  his  own  wise  and  beneficent  rule.  His  long 
and  glorious  day  was  now  drawing  to  its  close; 
and  he  contemplated  the  event  with  the  same  sere^ 
nity  which  he  had  shown  under  the  clouds  of  its 
morning,  and  in  its  meridian  splendor." 

He  died  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age 
and  forty-third  of  his  reign ;  leaving  as  his  suc- 
cessor a  son,  then  only  eight  years  old,  but  who 
had  given  rich  promise  of  future  greatness.  Among 
many  other  charges  suited  to  his  comprehension, 
the  dying  monarch  besought  the  child,  not  to  neg' 
lect  the  worship  of  "  the  unknown  God,"  regret- 
ting that  he  himself  had  been  unworthy  to  know 
Him,  and  intimating  his  conviction  that  the  time 
would  come  when  He  should  be  known  and  wor 
shipped  throughout  the  land." 

His  descendant  and  historian  says  of  him,  "  He 
was  well  instructed  in  moral  science,  and  sought, 
above  all  things,  to  obtain  light  for  knowing  the 
true  God.  He  believed  in  one  God  only,  the  Crea- 
tor of  heaven  and  earth,  by  whom  we  have  our 
being,  who  never  revealed  himself  to  us  in  humar 
form,  nor  in  any  other;  with  whom  the  souls  ol 
the  virtuous  are  to  dwell  after  death,  while  the 
wicked  will  suffer  pains  unspeakable.  He  invoked 
the  Most  High,  as  '  He  by  whom  we  live/  and 
*  who  has  all  things  in  himself.'  He  recognized 
the  sun  for  his  father,  and  the  earth  for  his  mother 
If  he  could  not  entirely  abolish  human  sacrifices 
derived  from  the  Aztics,  he,  at  least,  restricted  thert 
to  slaves  and  captives." 

Nezahualpilli,  his  son  and  successor,  was  a  re- 
markable prince,  worthy  of  his  father  in  power  o 
mind  and  integrity  of  character.  Yet,  during  hii 
reign,  the  Mexican  king,  Montezuma,  plunderec 
his  brother  monarch  of  some  of  his  most  valuabh 
possessions,  and  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  o 
emperor,  hitherto  borne  by  the  Tezcucan  princes. 

Nezahualpilli  sunk  under  his  misfortunes,  height 
ened  as  they  were  by  gloomy  prognostics  of  a  nea 
calamity,  which  was  to  overwhelm  the  countrj 
In  the  year  151.5,  he  sunk  into  the  grave,  and,  b; 
his  timely  death,  escaped  witnessing  the  fulfilmen 
of  his  own  predictions,  in  the  ruin  of  his  country 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  dynasty  forever 
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American  Commerce. — The  last  Treasury  Re 
port  shows  that  the  total  value  of  exports  from  th 
Southern  States  last  year  was  $187,626,686,  an 
from  the  Northern  States,  $169,162,770,  while  th 
imports  were  $305,812,849  into  the  Norther 
States,  and  $32,955,281  into  the  Soutliern  States 
The  rejristered  tonnage  of  the  United  States 
2,507,401  tons,  which  is  of  vessels  employed  i 
the  foreign  trade,  and  of  this  aggregate,  the  Sout 
has  only  377,238  tons. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  imports  of  the  countr 
almost  all  enter  at  Northern  ports,  and  also  thi 
the  exports  of  the  South  are  made  almost  wholl 
in  Northern  and  foreign  vessels.  These  facts  shd 
how  little  prepared  the  proposed  Southern  conf 
deracy  is  to  become  soon  a  great  commercial  nsi 
tion. 

"  A  mistaken  zeal  and  supposed  moderatio 
(falsely  called  charity,)  although  opposite  in  the 
appearances,  frequently  proceed  from  the  san 
cause  ;  even  in  vessels  measurably  sanctified,  vi; 
the  want  of  being  '  buried  with  Christ  by  baptis 
into  death ;'  that  not  only  the  earth  in  them  mig 
be  shaken,  but  the  heavens  also.  Instead  of  whii 
there  hath  been  frequently  fruitless  and  unsan 
tified  efforts  to  engratt  the  remains  of  the  first  Ada 
into  the  plant,  which  is  of  an  immortal  natur 
'  this  divides  in  Jacob,  and  scatters  in  Israel.'  "• 
S.  Scott. 
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™  Selected, 

the  Necessity  of  Waiting  for  the  Trne  Gnidance 
and  Balance,  to  Avoid  Shipwreck. 
Seek  principally  after  improvement  in  acquaint 
ance  with  the  sanctifying  hand,  and  to  learn  the 
way  and  end  of  its  turning;  and  also  that  stillness 
is  required,  when  we  see  that  no  hand  but  the 
Lord's  can  open  the  way,  and  bring  the  longed 
for  help.    Let  the  feeling  knowledge  hereof,  and 
an  humble  hope  and  trust  to  be  guided  and  ba- 
lanced by  the  invisible  Holy  One,  guard  and  stay 
us  through  the  unsettling  struggles  that  may  attend 
us.    For,  betwixt  the  converse  and  pursuits  of  the 
unmortified  world,  however,  polished  by  human 
endeavours,  and  the  earthly  nature  in  ourselves ; 
with  the  gilded  appearance  of  penetration,  com 
prehensiveness  of  reasoning  and  finesse,  of  many 
amonc  the  more  learned  part  of  mankind,  and  the 
I '[little,  low,  yet  pure  and  powerful  seed,  which  at 
"'times  makes  itself  known  indisputably,  yet  hides 
"  iitself  ajjain,  creatures  are  liable  to  dangerous  toss- 
inns;  and  good  beginnings,  ideas,  and  desires,  of 
jiGod's  own  begetting,  have  unhappily  miscarried  ; 
'  and  too  many,  for  want  of  looking  towards  the 
true  port,  have  been  gradually,  by  one  wave  after 
another,  carried  oif  to  sea  again,  and  shipwrecked 
in  the  loose,  unbottomed  conceptions  and  interests 
of  this  world.    "  The  world  by  wisdom  knoweth 
'  not  the  things  of  God,  neither  can  it  know  them, 
■'because  they  are  spiritually  discerned;"  but  "  the 
'secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him," 
and  "  in  quietness  and  confidence  is  their  strength." 
— S.  Fotkergill. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Weather  Statistics. 
We  find  the  following  record  in  the  Philadelphia 
jlLedger  : 

Comparative  Temperature  of  each  Month  in  the 
^'fen  years,  1851  to  1860,  made  up  from  the  mean 
upf  observations  registered  every  morning  about  half 
.an  hour  after  sunrise,  and  every  evening  about  lOJ 
)'clock,  at  M'AUister  &  Brothers' : 


Months. 


January  . 
February 
fMarch  .  . 

fetApril  .  .  . 

tliiMay   .  .  . 

*r; : : : 

iHf  August 
ifljSeptember 
gOotober  . 
'  November 
!  liDecember 


The  above  records  have  all  been  made  from  the 
same  thermometer,  which  has  been  kept  constantly 
out  of  doors,  and  exposed  to  the  north. 

The  following  weather  statistics  for  1860,  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Conrad,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
l^ta.],  give  the  state  of  the  thermometer  at  that  Insti- 
tution, and  the  amount  of  rain  which  fell.  Highest, 
lowest  and  mean  temperature  of  each  month  ; 


2.7 
37.6 
.39.8 
48.6 
59.0 
67.7 
75.1 
70.8 
65.4 
54, 
40.0 
27. 


30.2 
34.4 
39.4 
48.2 
59.5 
70.9 
73.4' 
72.9 
65.9 
50.8 
45.3 
31.6 


At.  each  year  50.5  51.2  51.6  50.8  51.9  52.0  51  0  48.8  50.7  50.7 


20.7 
23.3 
29.7 
49.9 
56.7 
72.1 
76.6 
70.4 
64.4 
51.9 
41.4 
29.2 


36.6 
25.7 
43.6 
47.6 
55.4 
73.9 
76.1 
71.6 
64.0 
55  6 
38.9 
34.8 


30.2 
33.1 
43.6 
46.2 
60.2 
66.6 
71.8 
70.9 
63.4 
48.7 
43. S 
30.0 


30.0 
29.3 
40.1 
45.1 
60.3 
67.6 
73.0 
72.9 
62,8 
53.9 
43.8 
29.8 


January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 
'  September, 
October, 
November, 
December, 


Highe.st. 

Lowest. 

Mean. 

57 

4 

33 

degrees. 

69 

1 

32| 

75 

27 

45i 

« 

82 

30 

50i 

a 

88 

47 

64i 

(( 

9.3 

57 

72i 

(( 

94 

59 

76^' 

(1 

94 

58 

73 

u 

88 

45 

65i 

(( 

74 

39 

56J 

a 

75 

13 

46| 

ii 

49 

12 

32|: 

(( 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  year,  at  the  Hos- 
pital, was  54  degrees.  The  mean  annual  tempe- 
rature deduced  from  observations  for  36  years,  is 
53i  degrees. 

Mean  temperature  of  each  month  of  the  year, 
for  36  years,  viz  :  from  1825  to  1860,  inclusive 


January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 


32  degrees. 
32 1 

4U 
51 J 
62* 


July, 
August, 

September,  65f 
October, 
November, 
December, 


76  degrees. 
73 


54f 
44i 
34J 


Mean  temperature  of  the  seasons  : 


Winter, 
Spring, 


33  degrees. 
51|  " 


Summer, 
Autumn, 


73i  degrees. 


Amount  of  rain  for  each  month  of  1860  ; 


January,  3.22  inches. 

February,  2.76  " 

March,  1.41  « 

April,  3.80  " 

May,  3.82  " 

June,  2.89  " 


July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


0.98  inches. 
8.40  " 
2,85  " 
4.52  " 
6.13  " 
3.31  " 


Total  amount  for  the  year,  44.09  inches. 
Amount  of  rain  for  each  year,  from  1838 


to 


1860, 

inclusive : 

1838, 

45.29  inches. 

1850 

54.54  inches. 

1839, 

43.73 

(( 

1851 

35.50 

(( 

1840, 

47.40 

11 

1852 

45.74 

K 

1841, 

55.50 

li 

1853 

40.66 

l( 

1842, 

48.53 

it 

1854 

40.18 

U 

1843, 

46,91 

(I 

1855 

44.09 

U 

1844, 

40.17 

i< 

1856 

33.93 

(( 

1845, 

40.00 

IC 

1857 

48.28 

(( 

1846, 

44.38 

(( 

1858 

40.45 

(( 

1847, 

45.09 

<( 

1859 

58.12 

<( 

1848, 

35.00 

(( 

1860 

44.09 

(( 

1849, 

42.09 

(( 

The  average  of  these  23  years,  is  44.32. 
The  smallest  amount  of  rain  recorded  in  any 
year,  was  in  1825,  when  only  29^  inches  fell;  the 
greatest  in  1859,  when  the  fall  was  58.12  inches. 

The  greatest  fall  of  rain  in  any  one  month,  was 
11.80  inches  in  the  Seventh  month,  1842;  the 
least  in  the  Ninth  month,  1846,  0.25  inches. 


Timber  and  its  Decay. — The  present  century 
has  been  marked  by  very  active  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  wood,  the  structure  of  its  fibres  and  cells, 
the  derangements  to  which  the  fibres  are  subject, 
the  efi"ect  of  these  derangements  on  carpentry  and 
ship  building,  and  the  best  mode  of  removing  the 
evil.  There  have  been  many  curious  facts  ascer- 
tained concerning  the  qualities  of  difierent  kinds 
of  timber,  and  especially  in  relation  to  its  decay. 
The  explanation  of  dry  rot  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  All  trees  contain  within  their  pores  a  kind 
of  albumen,  which  contributes  to  the  sustenance  of 
the  growth ;  but  when  the  tree  is  felled,  and  the 
trunk  and  branches  converted  into  timber,  this  al- 
bumen becomes  an  evil,  instead  of  a  good.  When 
the  albumen  is  moist — which  it  always  is  before  the 
timber  is  seasoned — it  has  a  tendency  to  enter  into 
a  sort  of  fermentation;  if  this  state  commences, 
the  albumen  becomes  a  favourite  relish  for  certain 
minute  animals,  who  forthwith  bore  for  themselves 
invisible  passages  through  the  wood,  to  attain  the 
object  of  their  search  ;  these  passages  admit  air  and 
moisture,  which  so  act  upon  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  sap  as  to  afford  a  kind  of  soil  in  which 
minute  parasitical  plants  grow ;  these  plants,  sprout' 
ing  out,  force  holes  for  themselves  through  the  wood 
and  appear  on  the  surface  as  dry  rot.  Attempts 
innumerable  have  been  made  to  find  out  some 
chemical  mode  of  protecting  timber  from  ruinous 
decay.  Sulphate  of  iron  has  been  recommended, 
also  sulphate  of  copper,  as  a  steep-preservative  of 
wood.    Col.  Congreve  proposed  the  adoption  of  a 


coating  of  oil  of  tar;  afterwards,  a  mode  was  brought 
forward  of  extracting  the  air  from  the  pores  of  wood, 
and  forcing  chemical  agents  into  the  pores  thus  va- 
cated, then  came  a  multitude  of  proposals  respect- 
ing the  substance  to  be  employed — coarse  whale 
oil,  oil  of  birch  bark,  unslaked  lime,  pyroligneous 
acid,  &c.  But  the  albumen  cannot  be  driven  out ; 
and  if  dried,  it  has  a  tendency  again  to  absorb 
moisture.  Hence,  chemists  have  recommended, 
and  practical  men  have  adopted,  modes  of  render- 
ing the  albumen  insoluble,  by  combining  it  chemi- 
cally with  some  other  substance;  being  made  in- 
soluble, it  defies  moisture. 

 »  » 

Have  we  been  Converted? — This  is  a  question 
which  great  numbers  of  professing  christians  ought 
to  ask  themselves,  seriously,  and  with  deep  solici- 
tude. It  is  not  every  excitement  which  is  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Not  all  sorrow  connected 
with  sin,  is  repentance  unto  life.  Not  every  peti- 
tion, however  intense  may  be  the  desire  that 
prompts  it,  or  however  numerous  the  tears  that  ac- 
company it,  is  prevailing  prayer.  Not  every  joy 
that  is  felt  in  connection  with  religion,  is  joy  and 
peace  in  believing. 

The  question  whether  we  have  been  converted, 
is  not  to  be  decided  by  the  recollection  of  certain 
feelings  experienced  years  ago.  What  is  wanted, 
is  not  a  recollected  experience,  but  a  present  ex- 
perience. 

Many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  resting  their  hopes 
for  salvation  upon  the  recollection  of  what  they 
once  felt,  or  what  they  once  were,  not  upon  what 
they  now  are. 

The  question  whether  a  man  has  now  a  firm 
footing  on  solid  ground,  is  not  to  be  determined 
by  a  recollection  that  his  feet  were  once  taken  from 
the  mire,  and  placed  upon  a  rock.  Is  he  now 
walking  on  firm  soil,  or  floundering  in  the  mire  ? 
The  question  whether  a  man  is  in  health,  is  not  to 
be  determined  by  the  recollection  of  a  recovery 
from  a  fever  many  years  ago.  Is  the  cheek  ruddy, 
the  pulse  even,  the  head  clear,  and  the  arm  strong 
now  I  And  in  like  manner,  the  question  whether 
we  have  been  converted,  is  to  be  determined  not 
by  our  recollections,  but  by  our  present  experience. 
— S.  S.  Times. 

 ♦  ♦  

To  the  Rich. — Your  fortune,  perhaps,  has  re- 
moved you  from  the  necessity  of  labouring  for  your 
bread  ;  you  have  been  politely  educated ;  you  have 
no  trade  or  employment  to  take  up  your  time,  and 
so  are  left  to  be  disordered  by  corrupt  passions  and 
pleasures.  Whilst  poor  people  are  at  hard  labour, 
drudging  in  the  meanest  offices  of  life,  you,  opr 
pressed  with  idleness  and  indulgence,  are  relieving 
yourself  with  foolish  and  improper  books,  feeding 
and  delighting  a  disordered  mind  with  romantic 
nonsense  and  poetic  follies.  If  this  be  the  efi'ect 
of  riches  and  fortune,  only  to  expose  peo.ple  to  the 
power  of  disordered  passions,  and  give  them  time 
to  corrupt  their  hearts  with  madness  and  folly,  well 
might  our  blessed  Saviour  say,  "  woe  unto  you  that 
are  rich." 

New  York  and  Philadelphia. — According  to 
the  late  census,  the  number  of  dwellings  in  New 
York  was  54,338,  and  in  Brooklyn,  30,523 — total 
in  both  cities,  84,861.  In  Philadelphia,  the  num- 
ber of  dwellings  was  89,979,  or  5,118  more  than 
in  the  two  cities  first  named,  which  have  together 
a  population  nearly  double  that  of  Philadelphia. 
Each  dwelling  in  the  latter  city  averages  6^  inha- 
bitants; in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  there  are  over 
12  inhabitants  for  each  house. 


He  descants  most  on  the  failings  of  others,  who 
is  least  sensible  of  his  own. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Tor  "  The  Friend." 

"  TPIY  WILL  BE  DONE." 
No  strong  words  of  ancient  sages 

Teaching  self-reliant  power, 
Come  to  us  adown  the  ages 
In  our  deepest  trial-hour; 
Stripped  of  all  poor  human  wisdom,  turn  we  to  the 
Holy  One, 

And  His  prayer  is  ours,  "  Father,  not  my  will,  but  Thine, 
be  done." 

Oh,  the  wondrous,  patient  feeling 
Sent  in  answer  to  that  prayer  I 
The  calm  depths  of  peace  revealing 
Under  every  anxious  care  ; 
Though  we  needs  must  fight  the  battle,  ere  the  victory 
be  won. 

Still  we  cry  to  Thee,  Oh  1  Father,  "  not  my  will,  but 
Thine,  be  done." 

Though  in  love,  we  fain  would  offer 

Labour  in  His  holy  Name, 
If  He  sayeth  rather, — "  Suffer, 

And  for  glory,  bear  the  shame  ;" — 
Shall  we  not  accept  it  meekly,  as  His  own  beloved  Son, 
And  bow  humbly  to  the  mission,  if  thereby  His  will  is 
done. 

But  a  little  while  it  lasteth. 

Pain,  and  prayer,  and  parting  days  ; 
For  the  heavenly  morrow  hasteth. 
Where  we  meet  in  joyful  praise  ; 
There  no  longer  weak  and  fainting,  in  the  race  we  have 
to  run. 

We  will  read  His  ways,  rejoicing,  that  His  will  on  earth 
ivas  done .' 


Painting  a  While  Girl  to  Make  her  a  Slave. — 
A  gentleman  of  this  city  hailed  an  up  country 
boat,  the  Cora  Anderson,  as  she  was  passing  Green- 
ville, Miss.,  whither  he  had  gone  on  business,  to 
return  home.  Shortly  after  being  under  way,  our 
Natchez  friend  observed  a  pensive  looking  little 
girl,  aged  about  nine  or  ten  years,  whose  black 
hair  and  yellowish  brown  skin  would  indicate  that 
she  was  a  mulattress.  There  was  something  about 
her  that  interested  him,  and  he  inquired  of  the 
captain  concerning  her.  He  was  informed  that  she 
was  a  slave  belonging  to  a  man  on  board,  whom 
the  captain  pointed  out,  who  said  he  was  taking 
her  to  New  Orleans,  to  sell  her,  he  having  bought 
her  for  §160  in  North-western  Missouri,  on  the 
borders.  Our  Natchez  friend  eyed  the  little  girl 
and  the  border  man  so  closely  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  latter,  with  whom  he  was  soon  en- 
gaged in  conversation  concerning  the  child,  inter- 
rogating him  in  such  manner  as  to  elicit  answers 
not  always  agreeing  with  previous  statements,  and 
evidently  alarming  him.  This  was  suspicious. 
The  little  girl  was  taken  aside  and  examined.  She 
said  she  was  an  orphan,  and  had  been  taken  from 
an  asylum  in  New  York,  by  this  man;  that  her 
hair  was  light,  and  her  complexion  brunette  ;  that 
this  man  told  her  he  was  going  to  the  South  with 
her,  where,  as  his  adopted  child,  she  would  have  a 
good  home ;  that  black  hair  was  preferred  in  the 
South,  and  prettier  than  hers,  and  that  he  had 
taken  her  to  a  barber,  and  had  her  hair  dyed  black, 
lie  also  told  her  that  if  she  would  allow  him  to  put 
some  yellow  dye  on  her  skin  that  her  complexion 
would  become  much  whiter  in  a  few  days,  and 
that  he  had  put  the  stain  on.  On  hearing  these 
statements,  the  girl  was  taken  cliargc  of  by  the 
captain,  and  potash,  soap  and  water  being  applied, 
the  dyes  were  taken  ofl',  and  the  light  hair  and 
light  complexion  brought  to  light.  The  pretended 
master  was  seized  by  the  excited  passengers,  who 
were  about  to  deal  with  him  summarily,  but  it  was 
finally  arranged  to  lock  him  up  in  a  state-rooni 
until  the  boat  should  land.  In  the  meantime  the 
boat  had  passed  St.  Joseph,  and  when  a  few  miles 
below  that  town  rounded  to,  to  take  in  wood.  At 
this  point,  how,  or  in  what  manner,  is  not  known, 
the  border  ruffian  escaped  from  the  boat,  leaving 


his  baggage  behind.  The  girl  was  taken  by  the 
captain  of  the  boat  to  New  Orleans,  and  placed  in 
one  of  the  orphan  asylums  in  that  city. —  The 
Natchez  (Miss.)  Free  Trader. 


For  "  The  Friend." 


Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 
our  Late  Friend,  IL  Williams. 

"  2enth  mo.  Zd.   is  wonderfully  suited 

in  the  company  of  his  young  friend,  R.  M.,  who 
has  come  to  spend  a  few  days  with  him;  he  does 
seem  very  clever,  as  indeed  he  ought  to  be ;  but 
so  many  of  our  nice  young  Friends  take  a  stand 
at  a  certain  place,  and  let  their  day  be  spending." 

— 1  took  up  the  almanac  to  see  the  day 
of  the  month,  and  my  eye  lighted  on  the  sentence 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  of  the  Eleventh  month 
in  the  '  Moral  Almanac'  I  read  it,  and  it  seemed 
very  good,  and  as  is  often  the  case,  my  mind  turned 
to  thee,  with  an  earnest  wish  that  the  causes  there 
mentioned  as  '  baits,'  may  never  catch  thee ;  I 
want  thou  should  read  the  sentence.  Beside  these, 
there  are  many  ways  of  falling  into  error  and  from 
the  Truth ;  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  preserve, 
but  humble  watching  with  a  prayerful  heart ;  eye- 
ing that  faithful  monitor,  which  in  mercy  is  fur- 
nished to  each  of  us." 

"  I  performed  my  visit  to  the  '  school'  to  a  good 
degree  of  satisfaction  :  came  home  stronger  in 
body  and  mind  than  I  went :  though  not  without 
a  sense  it  was  and  is  a  low  time  in  '  best  things,' 
with  many  in  our  Society,  in  most  places.  *  *  * 
I  cannot  help  craving  the  prayers  of  the  spiritual 
travellers  in  the  Lord's  cause,  that  His  own  works 
may  praise  Him ;  that  man's  works  and  workings 
be  laid  low." 

"  26i/j. — It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  my  strength  was 
failing :  I  only  desire  my  day's  work  may  go  on 
with  the  day,  and  that  it  may  be  your  happy  ex- 
perience also,  dear  children,  seems  to  be  at  present 
my  earnest  desire.  Your  father's  work  was  cut 
short  at  an  early  age,  and  very  unexpected  to  him- 
self and  to  me,  yet,  I  believe  fully,  he  was  pre- 
pared ;  after  wearisome  days  and  sleepless  nights, 
wherein  the  end  was,  no  doubt  in  wisdom,  hidden 
from  him,  he  was  able  to  say,  '  He  believed  he 
should  die ;  but  he  felt  an  assurance  he  should  be 
received  into  glory :'  very  peaceful  and  in  full 
faith  he  died." 

"  Twelfth  mo.  Uh. — I  have  borne  you  closely  in 
remembrance ;  think  I  never  felt  thee  and 


more  near,  and  yet  I  seem  as  if  I  could  not  write : 
it  is  a  very  low  time,  and  so  poor,  I  have  feared  to 
say  much  or  little,  lest  I  might  increase  my  weak- 
ness ;  was  a  little  encouraged  to  hope  I  was  not 
wholly  forsaken  to-day  in  meeting  ;  there  seemed 
some  sense  of  good  near,  and  a  fresh  cry  for  help. 

"At  our  last  Monthly  Meeting,  we  had  our 

friends,  and  ;  both  had  great  and  good 

service  ;  did  not  flatter  us  ;  nay,  verily." 

"  — Brother  B.  seems  to  be  recovering;  is 
very  quiet  and  peaceful  in  his  miud  ;  I  could  wish 
he  might  never  be  worried  again  with  the  business 
of  this  world ;  but  as  he  cannot  get  along  through 
time  without  business,  he  will  of  necessity  meet 
cross  occurrences,  so  that  I  had  better  desire  for 
him,  that  he  might  meet  them  with  composure.  I 
have  always  felt  a  peculiar  feeling  for  him  in  the 
varied  scenes  of  life  ;  1  have  never  been  able  to 
account  for  it.  I  feel  for  him  as  a  parent  for  a 
child." 

"  Vith. — I  have  looked  back  at  your  situation, 
and  have  believed  patience  will  help  to  carry  you 
through  the  difficult  windings  of  the  day  ;  for  hu- 
man life  is  like  the  journey  of  a  day  My 

mind,  after  settling  at  home,  was  very  peaceful  and 
quiet;  on  retrospect  it  appeared  I  had  received 


many  favours,  and  there  was  a  little  ability  to  be 
thankful." 

29z/j. — I  was  particularly  struck,  on  reading 
Thomas  Shillitoe  to  find  him,  out  of  great  weak- 
ness and  difficulty  and  trial,  as  a  last  resort,  sum- 
moning up  his  energies,  and  resolving  to  do  his 
'  best,'  which  to  me,  conveyed  instruction.  If  un- 
der our  provings  we  endeavour  to  do  our  best,  no 
doubt  we  shall  be  helped,  as  was  his  experience 
even  to  admiration.  We  move  along  from  day  to 
day,  with  as  much  to  do  as  can  well  be  done,  or 
gotten  through  with;  and  if  only  favoured  to  do 
the  right  thing  or  the  '  best,'  it  matters  little  what 
the  difficulty  is.  We  are  all  verging  on  towards  a 
state  of  *  fixedness,' — to  be  ready  is  all  at  last. 

"  Our  meeting  yesterday,  to  me,  was  better  than 
often.  E.  C.  gave  us  a  short,  lively  exhortation, 
to  cast  our  dependence  on  the  Saviour,  and  call  on 
Him  in  extremities,  as  did  the  disciples  when  tossed 
in  a  tempest  and  likely  to  be  wrecked:  '  Master, 
carest  thou  not  that  we  perish?'  He  arose  and 
rebuked  the  wind,  and  there  was  a  great  calm. 
He  kept  to  the  point  or  text,  and  was  soon  done ;  it 
seemed  fresh  and  lively." 

'•'•First  mo.  Ath,  1846. — My  mind  has  been  much 
with  thee  lately,  in  sympathy,  under  these  close 
provings,  and  gladly  would  I  come  and  sit  with 
thee;  it  would  comfort  me  so  to  do ;  but  thou  knows 
on  whom  '  help  is  laid  :'  and  my  present  bodily 
health  is  such,  that  to  go  to  thee  would  add  to  thy 
care.  I  have  greatly  desired  that  thou  and  I  and 
all  the  near  friends  of  the  dear  departed,  might 
every  day  remember  to  walk  so,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  race,  which  to  some  of  us  may  not  be  distant, 
we  may  be  admitted  into  rest  and  peace,  where  she 
is  doubtless  gone. 

"  The  contents  of  's  letter  this  evening  did 


ciel' 


make  me  truly  glad  ;  I  remembered  '  weeping  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.' 
Well,  we  are  helped  through  many  troubles ;  a 
fresh  occasion  for  gratitude." 

"  \  Uh. — I  herewith  send  thy  '  little  note,'  though 
I  can  assure  thee  it  has  done  no  harm  ;  I  can  un- 
derstand every  word  of  it ;  that,  or  something,  has 
brought  thee  very  near  in  feeling;  almost  all  win 
ter  have  I  been  thinking  of  thee  with  earnest  de 
sires  for  thy  preservation.  One  morning  lately,  on 
awaking,  thou  wast  brought  to  my  remembrance 
with  the  text  thou  quoted  on  opening  thy  concern 
relative  to  a  visit  to  England,  in  the  Select  Yearly 
Meeting : — '  When  I  said  my  foot  slippeth,  thj 
mercy,  0  Lord,  held  me  up.'  Well,  1  said  there  Ilk 
are  still  slippery  places,  and  felt  earnest  in  desire  »li 
He  may  still  continue  to  hold  thee  up.  I  wantjio 
that  thou  shouldest  'hold  fast  that  thou  hast;  lei 
no  man  take  thy  crown.'  It  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  convey  my  desire  for  thee,  dear  Sarah ;  thy  life 
through  has  been  one  of  deep  wading;  and  hidden 
exercise  oft  thy  portion,  attended  with  many  dis 
couragements ;  if  I  mistake  not,  these  latter  days 
are  as  full  as  any  previous,  so  that  my  soul  craves 
His  mercy  may  still  hold  [thee]  up  to  his  praise 
and  that  His  mind  and  will  through  thee  (thougl 
in  thy  apprehension,)  a  feeble  instrument,  may  gc 
forth  to  the  comfort  and  help  of  many  poor  souls 
"  I  feel  nothing  but  the  language  of  encourage- 
ment in  thy  close  provings  and  trials,  which  to  thet 
may  appear  peculiar.  Now,  having  said  all  this 
it  might  seem  as  if  I  had  something  in  view ;  bu 
cannot  say  that  I  have,  only  the  love  I  bear  to  thee 
leads  me  to  remember  thee,  and  to  be  very  jealous 
lest  anything  harm  thee.  I  trust  thou  wilt  excuse 
me,  and  remember  me  when  it  is  well  with  thee." 

"  20th.  *  *  *  Teach  thy  child  obedience 
and  he  shall  bless  thee.    Now  do,  dear  ,  b 
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watchful  in  time,  over  those  given  you  ;  that  S( 
you  may  be  clear  when  the  solemn  inquiry  may  b( 
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made ;  where  are  those  lambs  I  have  given  in  the 
wilderness  of  this  world." 

"  30th. — As  regards  thy  business,  I  want  that 
thou  shouldst  keep  in  a  good  safe  way ;  and  be 
very  careful  not  to  go  counter  to  thy  better  judg- 
ment. A  blessing  will  rest  on  faithful,  honest  in- 
dustry. 

"  We  had  two  meetings  Fourth  and  Fifth- days 
R.  S.  had  been  around  from  house  to  house,  seek- 
ing our  good.  In  our  meeting  on  Fifth-day,  he 
and  E.  C.  were  very  much  exercised,  and  laboured 
faithfully  and  very  impressively  with  those  who 
had  run  on  in  their  own  way  until  the  door  of  mer- 
cy was  near  to  close,  unless  a  speedy  stop  and  a 
place  of  repentance  was  found. 

"  I  thought  it  a  fresh  call,  to  be  more  serious.  . 
.  .  To  tell  thee  I  hardly  ever  felt  worse,  would 
be  no  help.  I  see  things  so  discouraging  [in  So- 
ciety.]  It  takes  more  than  one  thing  to 

make  up  'soundness;'  defects  are  various,  and  they 
will  pull  down." 

"Second  mo.  2ith. — The  first  thing  of  moment 
that  transpired  after  thou  left,  was  our  little  silent 
meeting  on  First-day  morning ;  how  others  felt  I 
do  not  know,  but  my  feelings  were  so  tried,  I  was, 
as  on  a  rolling  billow ;  and  I  greatly  feared  the 
purpose  of  going  to  meeting  was  in  a  very  slight 
iffs  degree  answered. 

"  I  know  enough  of  myself  to  assuredly  believe, 
that  while  unpleasant  matters  remain  unsettled, 
3ven  if  we  are  in  a  good  degree  clear  of  the  cause, 
yet  it  worries  and  harasses  and  creeps  in,  in  the 

place  of  food  and  rest  The  stout  will,  the 

love  of  self,  the  disregard  of  the  views  and  con- 
cern of  others,  were  the  leading  cause  of  this  suf- 
fering. I  desire,  however,  in  as  much  quietness  as 
possible  for  my  mind  to  attain,  to  bear  along,  hop- 
ing a  better  day  will  dawn.  Though  I  confess,  I 
fear  tampering  with  the  time,  in  mercy  given,  to 
work  out  our  souls'  salvation ;  but  as  of  ourselves 
without  Him,  we  can  do  nothing;  so  I  wish  to 
wait,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  stand  open  to  con- 
friction." 

"  I  am  obliged  for  the  reading  of  's  letter; 

dear  woman,  she  may  truly  refer  to  that  Jirst  visit 
with  humble  thankfulness,  inasmuch  as  she  was 
greatly  favoured.    I  shall  not  soon  forget  her  ex- 
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meeting ;  remark- 


able, indeed,  as  things  have  turned  out.  But  oh  ! 
I  fear  dimness  has  overtaken  many  of  us  since 

then.    My  heart  truly  was  pained  for  dear  , 

■when  last  here,  and  I  feel  no  better  yet,  she  was 
iieBO  tender  and  affectionate,  and  yet  the  way  we  took 
Disc  a  mystery  to  her." 

"  I  want  thou  should  write  to  me  of  your  Quar- 
|terly  Meeting;  shall  feel  desirous  all  may  be  done 
ifefdecently  and  in  order  in  every  respect.    As  regards 

isome  uneasiness  on  account  of  ,  our  duty  in 

all  these  things  is  so  clearly  pointed  out  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  had  we  not  that  inward  guide 
;to  direct  us,  favoured  as  we  arc,  we  should  be 
without  excuse  to  miss  our  way ;  but  this  two-fold 
jk  director  lays  us  under  heavy  obligation,  when  we 
';)add  to  it  our  salutary  '  discipline,'  and  the  care  we 
V  have  one  of  another.    I  am  sad  about  the  signs  of 
:-the  times." 

Third  mo.  10th. — Eeceived  a  letter  from 


■  la-.t  evening,  saying  she  is  willing  to  come  and  as- 
.  -i-t  in  our  school ;  so  we  seem  to  be  favoured.  I 
v,iih  our  every-day  walk  may  be  so  guarded  as  to 
encourage  the  good,  in  our  scholars,  and  help  them 
:  ;  on  in  the  best  sense.    I  believe  there  never  was  a 
time  of  more  need  of  careful,  conscientious  teach- 
ers  of  children.    There  is  such  a  mighty  torrent  of 
be  custom  and  fashion,  that  many  young  females  are 
;0  much  carried  away  with  it.    Bchool-keeping  in- 


life  ;  teaching  them  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  &c. 
are  good  things,  but  various  other  important  les- 
sons are  or  ought  to  be  learned  at  school.  It  may 
seem  needless  to  write  all  this  to  thee,  who  is  not 
a  school  teacher ;  but  yet  are  there  not  duties  in 
thy  line  ?  Yes,  I  should  say  there  were,  and  very 
important  too, — strict  justice  and  integrity  ;  open 
and  clear  in  conduct  and  in  all  thy  dealings,  giving 
others  their  just  due,  then  thou  mayest  with  a  good 
face  seek  thy  own. 

"  I  went  to  see  our  friend  E.  C.  lately ;  he  is 
often  quite  poorly ;  continues  to  feel  much  on  So 
ciety  matters.    I  endeavoured  to  encourage  him  to 
trust  that  a  right  way  would  be  made  when  the 
time  came." 

Fire  Bricks. — Fire  bricks  are  used  for  furnaces, 
and  for  all  kinds  of  brick  work  exposed  to  intense 
heat  which  would  melt  common  bricks.  They  are 
made  from  a  natural  compound  of  silica  and  alu- 
mina, which,  when  free  from  lime  and  other  fluxes, 
is  infusible  under  the  greatest  heat  to  which  it  can 
be  subjected.  Oxide  of  iron,  however,  which  is 
present  in  most  clays,  renders  the  clay  fusible 
when  the  silica  and  alumina  are  nearly  in  equal 
proportions,  and  those  fire  clays  are  the  best  in 
which  the  silica  is  greatly  in  excess  over  the  alu- 
mina. When  the  alumina  is  in  excess,  broken 
crucibles,  glass  house  pots,  and  old  fire  bricks, 
ground  in  powder,  are  substituted  for  the  common 
silicious  sand  used  in  the  ordinary  processes  of 
brick  making,  but  which,  in  this  case,  would  be  in- 
jurious, as  having  a  tendency  to  render  the  clay 
fusible.  Fire  clay  being  an  expensive  article,  it  is 
usual,  when  making  fire  bricks  at  a  distance  from 
mines,  to  mix  with  it  burnt  clay  for  the  sake  of 
economizing  the  clay,  and  diminishing  its  contrac- 
tion. It  may  be  here  remarked,  generally,  that 
the  various  argillaceous  earths  used  in  brick- 
making,  are  generally  mixed  with  some  other  sub- 
stance, being  for  the  most  part  unfit,  to  be  used 
alone.  Some  are  almost  pure  clay  or  alumina, 
and  are  strong,  and  exceedingly  plastic,  but  can- 
not be  dried  without  splitting.  Others,  being  light 
sandy  clays  or  loams,  are  too  loose  to  be  made  into 
bricks  without  lime  as  a  flux,  to  bind  the  materials 
together.  Others  again  are  natural  compounds  of 
alumina  and  silica;  but  these,  if  free  from  lime, 
magnesia,  or  metallic  oxides,  are  exceeding  valua- 
ble clays,  being,  from  their  infusible  nature,  adapt- 
ed for  making  fire  bricks  for  lining  furnaces,  for 
making  crucibles,  glass  house  pots,  and  numerous 
other  familiar  and  useful  articles. 


The  Strength  of  Israel  in  yet  with  his  People. 
— Thou  knowest  the  fat  and  full  must  be  fed  with 
different  food  from  the  panting,  bleating  sheep. 
Alas  I  alas !  how  many  there  are  of  the  first  de- 
scription, not  only  under  our  name,  but  amongst 
the  people  at  large,  although  the  Judge  appears  to 
be  so  near  the  door.  Well,  dear  friend,  amid  all 
which  we  may  have  to  wade  through  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  I  think  I  see,  and  hope  I  am  not  deceived, 
that  the  strength  of  Israel  is  yet  with  his  people, 
and  that  the  declaration  of  the  prophet  will  be 
more  fully  brought  to  pass :  '  The  Lord  will  com- 
fort Zion:  he  will  comfort  all  her  waste  places  ;  he 
will  make  her  wilderness  like  Jjden,  and  her  desert 
as  the  garden  of  the  Lord  :  joy  and  gladness  shall 
be  found  therein,  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of 
melody  !  There  are  precious  plants,  even  little 
children  in  this  city  (London,)  who,  by  keeping 
faithful  to  the  Lord,  will  in  due  time  have  this 
song,  or  one  similar  to  it,  to  sing.  The  Lord  is 
blessing  Zion  ;  but  Oh  !  how  poor  and  desolate  she 
sits  in  this  great  city  :  are  not  her  sons  found  slain 
at  the  head  of  every  street  1    And  for  this  I  have 


mourned.  I  might  enlarge,  but  this  is  enough, 
perhaps,  to  show  thee  where  my  dwelling-place  has 
often  been  for  months  past. —  Thomas  Scatter  good. 

Position  in  Sleeping.— It  is  better  to  go  to 
sleep  on  the  right  side,  for  then  the  stomach  is 
very  much  in  the  position  of  a  bottle  turned  upside 
down,  and  the  contents  are  aided  in  passing  out 
by  gravitation.  If  one  goes  to  sleep  on  the  left 
side,  the  operation  of  emptying  the  stomach  of  its 
contents  is  more  like  drawing  water  from  a  well. 
After  going  to  sleep,  let  the  body  take  its  own  po- 
sition. If  you  sleep  on  your  back,  especially  soon 
after  a  heavy  meal,  the  weight  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  that  of  the  food,  resting  on  the  great 
vein  of  the  body,  near  the  back  bone,  compresses 
it,  and  arrests  the  flow  of  blood  more  or  less.  If 
the  arrest  is  partial,  the  sleep  is  disturbed,'  and 
there  are  unpleasant  dreams.  If  the  meal  has  been 
recent  or  hearty,  the  arrest  is  more  decided,  and 
the  various  sensations,  such  as  falling  over  a  pre- 
cipice, or  the  pursuit  of  a  wild  beast,  or  other  im- 
pending danger,  and  the  desperate  efi"ort  to  get  rid 
of  it,  arouses  us;  that  sends  on  the  stagnating 
blood,  and  we  awake  in  a  fright,  or  trembling,  or 
perspiration,  or  feelings  of  exhaustion,  according  to 
the  degree  of  stagnation,  and  the  length  or  strength 
of  the  effort  made  to  escape  the  danger.  Eatincr  a 
large,  or  what  is  called  "  a  hearty  meal,"  before 
going  to  bed,  should  always  be  avoided,  and  is  the 
frequent  cause  of  nightmare,  and  sometimes  the 
cause  of  sudden  death. 


Silvering  Mirrors.— The  use  of  quicksilver,  for 
coating  the  backs  of  mirrors,  proves,  as  is  well 
known,  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  artisans,  and 
no  combination  or  chemical  change  has  been  able 
to  prevent  this  unpleasant  result.  Baron  Liebig 
and  other  chemists  have  been  experimenting  for 
many  years  upon  the  possibility  of  substituting 
silver  for  it,  without  incurring  the  expense.  Their 
earlier  experiments  were  unsucccessful ;  but  about 
four  years  ago  Liebig  hit  upon  a  process  which, 
after  the  severest  tests,  proves  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose perfectly.  The  silver,  by  this  process,  adheres 
so  firmly  to  the  glass  that  in  cannot  be  separated 
even  by  the  action  of  a  furnace.  It  is  only  one 
6,400,000th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  but  covers 
the  glass  completely,  and  reflects  twenty  per  cent, 
more  light  than  the  old  mirror,  while  the  cost  is 
not  enhanced,  and  the  health  of  the  operatives  is 
preserved.  A  manufactory  has  been  established, 
which  finds  abundant  employment  for  a  large  body 
of  artisans. 

The  Principles  of  Friends. — I  continue  con- 
firmed in  the  behef,  that  the  principles  of  Friends 
approach  nearer  the  truth,  and  hold  forth  the  spi- 
rituality of  our  Saviour's  doctrines  and  offices,  in  a 
more  clear  manner,  than  those  of  any  other  reli- 
gious society  ;  open,  I  trust  notwithstanding,  to  the 
import  and  force  of  the  apostolic  declaration,  that 
in  Him,  uncircumcision  availeth  no  more  than  cir- 
cumcision ;  unless  the  new  creature  be  quickened 
and  formed  in  us.  My  prayer,  both  for  myself 
and  friends,  is,  that  we  may  be  willing  so  to  die  to 
all  that  is  of  the  old  man  with  his  deeds  in  us,  as 
that  the  pure  nature  may  be  revived,  whose  life  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God. —  William  Lewis,  a  shm-i 
time  before  his  decease. 


Tenantlcss  Prisons. — Six  of  the  seven  prisons 
of  Gloucestershire,  a  county  in  England,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  nearly  500,000,  arc  tenantlcss; 
while  in  the  seventh  the  number  of  prisoners  is  so 
small,  that  the  Justices  decided  at  the  sessions  not 
to  appoint  a  successor  to  one  of  the  officers  who 
had  resigned. 
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Ocean  Splendors. 

When  the  sea  is  perfectly  clear  and  transparent, 
it  allows  the  eye  to  distinguish  objects  at  a  very 
great  depth.  Near  Mindora,  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
the  spotted  corals  are  plainly  visible  under  twenty- 
five  fathoms  of  water.  The  crystalline  clearness 
of  the  Caribbean  sea  excited  the  admiration  of 
Columbus,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  great  disco- 
veries, ever  retained  an  open  eye  for  the  beauties 
of  nature.  "  In  passing  over  these  splendidly 
adorned  grounds,"  says  Schopf,  "  where  marine 
life  shows  itself  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  the 
boat,  suspended  over  the  purest  crystal,  seems  to 
float  in  the  air,  so  that  a  person  unaccustomed  to 
the  scene  easily  becomes  giddy. 

"  On  the  clear  sandy  bottom  appear  thousands 
of  sea-stars,  sea-urchins,  mollusks,  and  fishes  of  a 
brilliancy  of  colour  unknown  in  our  temperate  seas. 
Burning  red,  intense  blue,  lively  green,  and  golden 
yellow,  perpetually  vary ;  the  spectator  floats  over 
groves  of  sea-plants,  gorgonias,  corals,  alcyoniums, 
flabellums,  and  sponges,  that  afford  no  less  delight 
to  the  eye,  and  are  no  less  gently  agitated  by  the 
heaving  waters,  than  the  most  beautiful  garden  on 
earth  when  a  gentle  breeze  passes  through  the 
waving  boughs."  Charles  Darwin  paints  in  vivid 
colours  the  magnificent  spectacle  presented  by  the 
sea,  while  sailing  in  the  latitudes  of  Cape  Horn  on 
a  very  dark  night. 

There  was  a  fresh  breeze,  and  every  part  of  the 
surface  which,  during  the  day,  is  seen  as  foam,  now 
glowed  with  a  pale  light.  The  vessel  drove  before 
her  bows  two  billows  of  liquid  phosphorus,  and  in 
her  wake  she  was  followed  by  a  milky  train.  As 
far  as  the  eye  reached,  the  crest  of  every  wave  was 
bright,  and  the  sky  above  the  horizon,  from  the 
reflected  glare  of  these  livid  flames,  was  not  so 
utterly  obscure  as  over  the  rest  of  the  heavens. 
While  La  Venus  was  at  anchor  before  Simon's 
Town,  the  breaking  of  the  waves  produced  so 
strong  a  light  that  the  room  in  which  the  natural- 
ists of  the  expedition  were  seated,  was  illumined 
as  by  sudden  flashes  of  lightning.  Although  more 
than  fifty  paces  from  the  beach  where  the  pheno- 
menon took  place,  they  tried  to  read  by  this  won- 
drous oceanic  light,  but  the  successive  glimpses 
were  of  too  short  duration  to  gratify  their  wishes. 

Thus  we  see  the  same  nocturnal  splendor  which 
shines  forth  in  the  tropical  seas,  and  gleams  along 
our  shores,  burst  forth  from  the  Arctic  waters,  and 
from  the  waves  that  bathe  the  southern  promontories 
of  the  old  and  new  world.  But  what  is  tlie  cause 
of  the  beautiful  phenomenon  widely  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  ocean  ?  How  comes  it  that  at  cer- 
tain times  flames  issue  from  the  bosom  of  an  ele- 
ment generally  so  hostile  to  their  appearance? 
Without  troubling  the  reader  with  the  ground- 
less surmises  of  ancient  naturalists,  or  repeating 
the  useless  tales  of  the  past,  I  shall  at  once  place 
myself  with  him  on  the  stage  of  our  actual  know- 
ledge of  this  interesting  and  mysterious  subject.  It 
is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that  almost  all 
inferior  marine  animals,  particularly  the  jeliy-fisiies, 
many  mollusks  and  annelides,  crustaceans  and  in- 
fusoria, possess  the  faculty  of  emitting  a  phosphoric 
light,  and  adding  their  mite  to  the  grand  pheno- 
menon. When  we  consider  their  countless  multi- 
tudes, we  shall  no  longer  wonder  at  such  magni- 
ficent eff"ect^  being  produced  by  creatures  individ- 
ually so  insignificant.  In  our  seas  it  is  chiefly  a 
minute  gelatinous  animal,  the  mammaria  scintil- 
lans,  which,  as  it  were,  repeats  the  splendid  spec- 
tacle of  the  starry  heavens  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean. 

On  filling  a  vessel  with  the  luminous  water,  the 
email  mammariac,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head, 
may  by  daylight  be  seen  floating  at  the  top.  For 


the  most  part  transparent  as  crystal,  they  only  in 
one  spot  exhibit  a  milky  opacity.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope they  plainly  appear  as  globular  animals, 
with  an  indentation  corresponding  to  the  dull  spot 
on  the  surface,  from  which  a  tolerably  long  tentacle 
proceeds,  moving  slowly  about  as  if  in  quest  of 
food. 

It  can  easily  be  proved  that  the  phenomenon 
proceeds  from  the  animals,  for  on  straining  the 
phosphorescent  water  it  entirely  lost  its  luminous 
property,  while  the  mammarise  remaining  on  the 
filter  shine  on  being  moved,  the  intensity  of  the 
light  being  always  in  proportion  to  their  number. 
And  finally,  on  gently  shaking  in  the  dark  a  bot- 
tle of  sea-water  containing  some  of  these  animals, 
small  luminous  bodies  are  seen  to  fall  and  rise  in 
the  same  manner  as  mammariae,  when  similarly 
agitated  during  the  day  time,  sink  in  the  liquid, 
and  then  again  ascend  to  the  surface. — Ilartwig. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Keep  Religion  Uppermost. 
A  short  season  daily  spent  by  every  family  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  seeking  to  the 
Lord  for  spiritual  strength,  is  a  highly  useful  ap- 
propriation of  time,  and  is  often  blessed  to  those 
who  sincerely  practise  it.  What  employment  is 
more  becoming,  than  the  parents  and  children  to- 
gether or  separately,  reading  the  Scriptures,  with 
hearts  turned  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  that  they 
may  derive  benefit  from  the  revelations  made  to 
holy  men — from  the  experiences  they  had  of  the 
mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  and  to  be  reminded 
of  their  duty  to  lift  up  their  souls  in  humble  prayer 
for  his  continual  preservation,  that  they  may  live 
in  conformity  with  his  divine  will — with  the  spirit 
and  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  thus  be  made 
partakers  of  the  precious  promises.  Such  a  prac- 
tice pursued  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  will  often  have 
a  refreshing,  strengthening  effect,  and  by  the  help 
of  the  good  Remembrancer,  furnish  at  times  a 
watchword  through  the  day,  when  assailed  by 
temptation. 

"  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works."  Those  who  are  made  men 
of  God  by  the  regenerating  power  of  his  Spirit, 
while  they  keep  their  habitation  in  the  Truth,  will 
have  unity  with  what  He  revealed,  and  commanded 
holy  men  to  record  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
should  follow.  Their  religious  experiences  often 
answer  to  each  other,  like  face  answers  to  face  in 
a  glass,  and  the  blessed  Spirit  which  moved  the 
holy  ancients  to  write,  will  often  carry  home  their 
sayings  with  quickening  efiicacy  into  the  hearts  of 
their  successors.  It  is  good  for  old  people  also, 
who  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  Scriptures, 
to  have  them  frequently  revived  in  their  remem- 
brance. The  apostle  Peter,  writing  to  those  who 
had  "obtained  like  precious  faith"  with  himself, 
says,  "  This  second  epistle,  beloved,  I  now  write 
unto  you,  in  both  which  I  stir  up  your  pure  minds 
by  way  of  remembrance,  that  ye  may  be  mindful 
of  the  words,  which  were  spoken  before  by  the 
holy  prophets,  and  of  the  commandment  of  u^,  tiie 
apostles  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour."  No  provision 
which  has  been  made  by  our  heavenly  Father,  for 
helps  in  the  work  of  our  salvation,  can  be  lightly 
esteemed,  or  the  proper  use  of  it  neglected,  without 
loss.  We  have  need  of  all  the  benefit  that  we  can 
derive  from  them,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  will  not  be  withheld  from  the  humble,  sincere, 
seeking  mind.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  have 
sufl"ered  loss,  both  as  regards  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  doctrines  of  Truth,  and  iu  the  living  expe- 
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rience  of  a  growth  in  it,  by  their  neglect  of  the 
frequent  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  hav- 
ing their  time  and  thoughts  too  much  occupied  in 
worldly  pursuits. 

Many  young  children  have  shown  a  strong  in- 
terest, in  hearing  read  the  early  lives  of  eminent 
persons  recorded  in  the  Bible ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  more  deep  and  available  impres- 
sions have  been  made  upon  their  tender  minds,  than 
older  persons  apprehended  at  the  time.  If  they 
should  be  removed  by  death  before  reaching  ma- 
turity, it  is  a  great  favour  to  them,  when  passing 
through  tedious,  sufi'ering  illness,  that  their  minds 
have  been  exercised  upon  heaven  and  heavenly 
things,  by  the  precious  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
their  Redeemer,  invisibly  operating  and  communing 
with  their  spirits  upon  those  solemn  and  all-impor- 
tant subjects,  of  which  they  had  read  in  their  bibles. 
Many  Divine  promises  recited  there,  may  be  brought 
to  their  recollection  by  Him  who  constantly  watches 
the  lambs,  and  gives  them  patience,  and  hope,  and 
faith,  enabling  them  to  endure  as  christians,  the 
bodily  afiliction  they  have  to  pass  through. 

Is  there  not  also  reason  to  believe,  that  some 
children,  for  want  of  parental  religious  concern  and 
care,  have  grown  up  with  very  little  right  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  their  creation,  its  object,  and  of  their 
daily  duty  to  live  in  the  fear  of  God,  that  by  the 
aid  of  his  Spirit,  they  may  glorify  Him  in  the  world, 
and  in  his  service  in  the  church.  Where  such  is 
the  unhappy  condition  of  children,  do  they  not  of- 
ten show  a  great  want  of  almost  everything  that 
dignifies  a  rational,  accountable  being,  and  that 
they  have  little  desire  but  to  indulge  the  animal 
passions  and  appetites,  and  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart.  We  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea,  that 
merely  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  commit 
ting  them  to  memory,  will  overcome  our  evil  pro 
pensities.  Nothing  can  bind  the  strong  man,  and 
cast  him  out  of  the  unregenerate  heart,  but  the 
Saviour  himself;  and  yet  the  Saviour  has,  in  all 
dispensations,  made  use  of  means  to  effect  his  gra^ 
cious  purposes.  The  Lord  Almighty  inspired  holy 
men  to  record  his  dealings  with  his  chosen  people  ; 
the  coming,  life  and  miracles  of  the  Son  of  God, 
his  doctrines  and  precepts,  his  death,  resurrection 
and  ascension  ;  and  He  has  marvellously  preserved 
those  sacred  records  to  this  day,  in  the  state  of 
perfection  in  which  we  have  them.  He  must  have 
had  a  great  design  in  all  this,  which  could  be  no 
thing  less  than  to  aid  helpless  man  in  the  path  of 
regeneration,  through  the  application  of  those  truths 
and  promises,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  perfect 
the  man  of  God  in  the  Divine  principles  and  mys 
teries  of  the  gospel,  promotive  of  his  growth  to  the, 
stature  of  a  pertt3Ct  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

What  a  sad  mistake  on  the  part  of  parents, 
especially  mothers,  who  should  exercise  a  saving 
influence  upon  the  children,  to  be  decking  and 
adorning  them  to  please  the  vain  mind  in  the  child 
and  in  themselves,  and  to  recommend  them  to  the 
corrupt,  fashionable  world,  by  a  showy  exterior, 
instead  of  restraining,  and  watching  over  them  to 
keep  them  from  evil,  and  to  teach  them,  that  loving 
and  fearing  their  heavenly  Father,  and  abstaining  "i 
from  everything  displeasing  to  Him,  is  their  duty, 
and  would  contribute  to  dignify  them,  and  to  secure  ^ 
their  highest  happiness  in  this  world,  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come.    If  parents  faithfully  discharge 
their  duty,  in  watching  over  and  religiously  train 
ing  their  beloved  ofi"spring,  and  they  should  live  to 
maturity,  not  only  will  their  domestic  enjoyment  f'f 
be  of  a  pure  and  refined  character,  but  when  the 
parents  come  to  their  final  reckoning,  their  con 
sciousness  of  having  done  what  they  could  througb 
Divine  help,  for  their  preservation  in  the  world 
will  add  to  their  own  peace,  and  they  can  part  from  '^'^ 
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hem  in  the  hope  and  trust,  that  He  who  has  been 
heir  defence  and  deliverer  from  evil,  will  bestow 
he  same  mercy  upon  their  dear  children,  if  they 
bey  Him,  and  that  they  shall  meet  again  in  the 
;ingdom  of  their  blessed  Redeemer. 


The  Fall  of  Table-Reck,  Niagara. 

Wilkes,  editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  gives 
he  following  graphic  account  of  the  falling  of 
Cable  Rock,  at  Niagara  Falls,  several  years  ago  : 
"In  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  I  first 
isited  Niagara,  I  find  many  changes  have  been 
pade.  The  precipice  has  visibly  receded,  and  the 
oracious  torrent  still  keeps  eating  into  the  river's 
ocky  bed  from  year  to  year.  Table  Rock  has 
illen,  but  that  was  partly  caused  by  me ;  the  Tower 
i  still  more  perilously  towards  the  edge,  and  me- 
lentoes  of  new  victims  are  erected  here  and  there 
long  the  river's  bank.  The  same  shop-keepers, 
'ith  their  goods;  the  same  lazy  Indians,  with  their 
ead-work  trinkets;  and  the  same  loitering  couples, 
iill  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  looking  as  if 
n  years  were  nothing  to  them,  restored  the  old 
anorama  step  by  step.  The  effect  was  magical, 
nd  having  again  got  in  good  practice  at  handing 
■|,  ut  quarters,  I  was  several  times  on  the  point  of 
eling  about  me  to  see  if  I  had  not  ten  years  or  so 
)  spare  along  with  the  rest. 

"  I  said  I  had  something  to  do  with  the  falling 
f  Table  Rock,  that  broad  shell  on  the  Canada 
de  which,  in  1850,  jutted  over  the  very  cauldron 
f  the  seething  waters,  but  which  tumbled  into  it 
n  a  certain  day  in  the  month  of  June,  of  that,  by 
ie,  well-remembered  year.  About  noon  on  that 
ay  I  accompanied  a  lady  from  tbe  Clifton  House 
b  the  Falls.  Arriving  at  Table  Rock,  we  left  our 
arriage ;  and,  as  we  approached  the  projecting 
ilatform,  I  pointed  out  to  my  companion  a  vast 
fack  or  fissure  which  traversed  the  entire  base  of 
le  rock,  remarking  that  it  looked  wider  than  ever 
appeared  to  me  before.  The  lady  almost  shud- 
ered  as  she  looked  at  it,  and,  shrinking  back,  de- 
[ared  that  she  did  not  care  about  going  to  the 
^ge.  'Ah,'  said  I,  taking  her  hand,  'you  might 
s  well  come  on  now  that  you  are  here.  I  hardly 
aink  that  the  rock  will  take  a  notion  to  fall  merely 
ecause  we  are  upon  it.' 

"  The  platform  jutted  from  the  main  land  some 
ixty  feet,  but  to  give  the  visitor  a  still  more  fear- 
il  projection  over  the  raging  waters,  a  wooden 
ridge  or  staging  had  been  thrust  beyond  the  ex- 
reme  edge  for  some  ten  feet.  This  terminated  in 
small  box  for  visitors  to  stand  in,  and  was  kept 
a  its  position  and  enabled  to  bear  weight  by  a 
onderous  load  of  stones  heaped  upon  its  inner 
nd.  The  day  was  very  bright  and  hot,  and  it 
eing  about  lunch  time  at  the  hotel,  but  few 
isitors  were  out,  so  we  occupied  the  dizzy  perch 
one." 

"  We  gazed  fearfully  out  upon  the  scene,  we 
tretched  our  heads  timidly  over  the  frightful  depth 
elow,  and  we  felt  our  natures  quelled  in  every 
bre  by  the  deafening  roar  that  seemed  to  saturate 
s,  as  it  were,  with  an  indefinable  dread.  '  This 
i  a  terrible  place.'  said  I.  '  Look  under  there  and 
se  on  what  a  mere  shell  we  stand.  For  years  and 
ears  the  tooth  of  the  torrent  in  that  jetting  angry 
Iream  has  been  gnawing  out  that  hollow,  and  some 
ay  this  place  must  fall.'  My  companion  shud- 
ered,  and  drew  herself  together  in  alarm.  Our 
yes  swept  the  roaring  circle  of  the  waters  once 
.gain  ;  we  gazed  about  in  fearful  fascination,  when 
addenly,  turning  our  looks  upon  each  other,  each 
ecognized  a  corresponding  fear.  '  I  do  not  like 
his  place !'  exclaimed  I,  quickly.  '  The  whole 
se  of  this  rock  is  probably  disintegrated,  and 


perhaps  sits  poised  in  a  succession  of  steps  or 
notches,  rea-dy  to  fall  out  and  topple  down  at  any 
unusual  perturbation.  That  fissure  there  seems  to 
me  to  be  more  than  usually  wide  to-day  !  I  think 
we  had  better  leave,  for  I  do  not  fancy  such  a 
finish  ;  and,  besides,  my  paper  must  be  published 
next  week." 

"  With  these  very  words — the  latter  uttered  half 
jocosely,  though  not  without  alarm — I  seized  my 
companion's  hand,  and  in  absolute  panic  we  fled  as 
fast  as  our  feet  would  carry  us,  toward  what  might 
be  called  the  shore.  We  burst  into  a  laugh,  when 
we  regained  the  land,  and,  jumping  into  our  car- 
riage, felt  actually  as  if  we  had  made  a  fortunate 
escape.  We  rolled  back  toward  the  Clifton,  but 
before  we  had  proceeded  two  minutes  on  our  way, 
a  thundering  report,  like  the  explosion  of  an  earth- 
quake, burst  upon  us  with  a  long  roar ;  the  ground 
trembled  beneath  our  wheels.  We  turned  to  find 
that  Table  Rock  had  fallen.  We  were  the  last 
upon  it,  and  it  was  doubtless  the  unusual  pertur- 
bation caused  by  our  flying  footsteps,  disturbed  the 
exactness  of  its  equilibrium,  and  thrilled  it  from 
its  final  poise. 

"  In  a  minute  more  the  road  was  filled  with 
hurrying  people,  and  during  the  following  half- 
hour  we  were  told  a  hundred  times  in  advance  of 
the  next  morning  journals,  that  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man who  were  on  the  Table  Rock,  had  gone  down 
the  falls.  We  are  told  that  the  trot  of  a  dog  would 
shake  old  London  Bridge  from  end  to  end,  when 
it  would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  rolling  of  heavily 
loaded  trains.  Table  Rock  had  probably  not  been 
run  upon  in  that  way  I  have  described  for  years — 
perhaps  never ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  I  hear  it 
spoken  of,  I  always  shudder,  and  feel  as  if  I  had 
something  to  do  with  its  fall." 

Just  so  far  as  any  have  an  interest  in  Christ. 
— So  far  only  as  men  come  by  faith,  repentance  and 
amendment,  to  be  Christ's,  Christ  is  theirs,  and  as 
he  has  an  interest  in  their  hearts,  they  have  an 
interest  in  his  love  and  salvation  :  that  is,  so  far 
as  they  are  obedient  to  his  grace,  and  take  up  his 
cross,  and  follow  him  in  the  ways  of  meekness, 
holiness  and  self-denial,  so  far  they  have  an  inte- 
rest in  Christ,  and  no  farther.  And  here  there  is 
no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus, 
because  such  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit;  for  we  have  seen  a  shoal  or  sand  here, 
upon  which  we  fear  many  thousands  have  split, 
and  which  we  desire  to  avoid,  and  are  earnest  that 
others  may  beware  of  it  also ;  viz.,  that  because 
Christ  died  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  by  which  he  put  mankind  into  a  capacity 
of  salvation,  and  has  given  every  one  a  talent  of 
grace  to  work  it  out  by ;  they  presume  upon  that 
sacrifice,  and  sin  on,  without  a  thorough  repentance, 
reformation  and  conversion  to  God,  not  dying  with 
Christ  to  the  world,  but  living  in  it,  according  to 
the  lusts  and  spirit  of  it.  Such  as  these  may  be 
assured,  that  where  Christ  is  gone,  they  shall  never 
come ;  for,  says  the  blessed  apostle,  God  sent  his 
Son  to  bless  us,  by  turning  every  one  of  us  from 
the  evil  of  our  way.  So  that  the  contrite,  humble, 
meek,  and  self-denying  people,  are  those  that  have 
the  true  and  full  benefit  of  Christ's  coming,  suffer- 
ings and  mediation,  and  of  all  those  holy  ends  for 
which  God  his  Father  anointed  and  gave  Him  to 
the  world,  viz.,  to  be  the  Way,  Truth  and  Life, 
Light,  Leader  and  Saviour,  to  be  a  King,  Priest, 
Prophet,  Sacrifice,  Sanctifier  and  Mediator;  being 
sensibly  felt  of  all  such  to  reign  over  their  hearts, 
to  teach  them  God's  royal  law,  to  give  them  sav- 
ing knowledge,  and  to  mediate,  atone  for,  sanctify 
au°d  justify  them  in  the  sight  of  God  his  Father, 
forever. —  William  Pcnn. 


Glass  for  Telescopes. — An  object  glass  of  great 
size  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  of  adequate 
purity  and  perfectly  homogeneous.  Glass  has  been 
poured  on  an  iron-table,  then  rolled  out  by  a  metal 
roller ;  object  glasses  have  then  been  made  of  this, 
by  cutting  out  a  piece  and  placing  it  so  that,  while 
heated  to  sufficient  pliability,  atmospheric  pressure 
would  give  it  proper  form  ;  but  there  were  strige  in 
it.  To  make  good  object  glasses,  the  plan  is  to 
melt  about  eight  hundred  pounds  of  glass  in  a  cru- 
cible, this  being  heated  so  high  that  it  will  almost 
pour  like  water,  and  is  kept  stirred  in  order  that 
It  shall  be  homogeneous  and  of  as  uniform  density 
as  possible.  This  stirring  is  difficult,  because  the 
metals  become  too  soft,  and  as  stirrers  of  pipe-clay 
are  used — which,  occasionally  touching  the  sides  of 
the  crucible,  rub  off  particles  which  injure  the 
glass — the  effect  is  seen  in  the  form  of  spots  with 
three  tails,  streaks,  etc.  To  render  this  glass  strong 
it  is  left  to  cool  gradually,  which  anneals  it.  When 
cold,  it  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  out  of  the  purest 
piece  in  it  an  object-glass  is  made — the  flint  half 
of  it — the  other  half  of  it  is  made  of  greenish  tinted 
crown-glass,  as  it  is  called.  The  flint-glass  is  put 
inside  and  the  crown  out,  because  the  flint-glass  is 
liable  to  injury,  being  much  weaker:  in  fact,  a 
waler  put  on  it,  with  paper  over  it,  will,  when  dry, 
pull  oif  some  of  the  glass  with  it.  It  is  well  known 
that  it  requires  two  kinds  of  glass  to  make  an  ob- 
ject-glass. The  various  experiments  which  have 
been  made  ou  colours  of  the  rays  of  light,  their 
different  reflexibility  and  refrangibility,  prove  the 
fact  that  the  red  ray  passes  more  directly  through 
any  translucent  medium ;  and  the  experiments 
made  to  get  rid  of  the  prismatic  colours  entirely, 
so  as  to  form  lenses  perfectly  achromatic — that  is, 
without  colour — prove  the  same  thing.  Lord  Rosse's 
great  reflector  weighs  about  three  tons.  These 
solid  mirrors  are  all  difficult  to  manage  in  celestial 
observations,  on  account  of  the  serious  inconveni- 
ence of  difl'erence  of  temperature  between  them  and 
air :  for  when  the  air  is  warmer,  the  moisture  is 
immediately  condensed  on  the  mirror,  so  that  very 
often  the  observer  becomes  disappointed,  wipes  it 
clean,  and  the  polish  of  it  suffers. 


Cause  of  Mourning  and  Sorrow. — In  his  re- 
tired hours,  he  was  frequently  in  a  state  of  mourn- 
ing, expressing  that  the  low  and  declining  state  of 
many  Friends  from  that  lively  exercise  of  mind 
arising  from  sincere  devotion  to  serve  the  Lord,  was 
cause  of  deep  sorrow  to  him  ;  and  that  it  was  sealed 
to  his  understanding,  that  truth  and  righteousness 
would  have  shined  with  much  greater  brightness, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  captivating  influence  of  the 
love  of  this  world,  and  the  alluring  prospects 
thereof ;  from  a  sense  of  which,  he  was  frequently 
engaged  in  supplication  to  the  Lord,  that  he  would 
be  pleased,  more  and  more,  to  wean  the  minds  of 
Friends  from  the  things  of  this  world,  and  gather 
them  to  the  true  fold  of  rest. — Memorial  of  Ebe- 
nezer  Miller. 

Popery  in  the  United  States.  —  A  thousand 
facts  prove  that  Popery  does  not  suit  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  United  States,  and  is  kept  alive 
here  only  by  constant  supplies  from  abroad.  The 
following  shows  where  the  bishops  and  priests  come 
from  : 

"  The  (Roman  Catholic)  Pilot  complains  that 
all  seven  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops,  and 
more  than  half  of  the  forty-nine  bishops  of  this 
country,  are  of  foreign  birth,  while  not  one  hundred 
of  the  2235  priests  are  native." 


The  exercises  of  God  bring  into  an  hungry  and 
thirsty  state  after  holiness  and  righteousness. 
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Where  all  Meet  with  the  Lord. — So,  Friends, 
■when  you  come  together  to  wait  upon  God,  come 
orderly,  in  the  fear  of  God  :  the  first  that  enters 
into  the  place  of  your  meeting,  be  not  careless,  nor 
wander  up  and  down,  either  in  body  or  mind  ;  but 
innocently  sit  down  in  some  place,  and  turn  in  thy 
mind  to  the  light,  and  wait  upon  God  singly,  as  if 
none  were  present  but  the  Lord  ;  and  here  thou 
art  strong.  Then  the  next  that  comes  in,  let  them 
in  simplicity  of  heart,  sit  down  and  turn  in  to  the 
same  light,  and  wait  in  the  Spirit :  and  so  all  the 
rest  coming  in,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  sit  down 
in  pure  stillness  and  silence  of  all  flesh,  and  wait 
in  the  light;  a  few  that  are  thus  gathered  by  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  into  the  unity  of  the  Spirit, — 
this  is  a  sweet  and  precious  meeting,  where  all 
meet  with  the  Lord. — Alexander  Parker. 


The  Bad  Spirit  and  Nature. — That  is  the  bad 
spirit  and  nature,  (which  God  will  sharply  punish,) 
that  is  ready  to  accuse  others :  and  though  it  be  never 
so  bad  and  guilty,  yet  will  be  excusing  itself,  and 
laying  the  fault  upon  others,  or  remembering  some 
other  fault  of  another,  when  it  should  be  sensible 
of  and  ashamed  of  its  own. — Isaac  Penington. 


Cotton. — Late  statistics  show  that  five  million 
persons  are  supported  in  England,  by  cotton  ;  that 
thirty  million  spindles  are  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  yarn ;  and  that  the  capital  absorbed 
exceeds  $750,000,000.  Four-fifths  of  the  cotton 
consumed  in  England — 800,000,000  pounds — is 
American. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  England  to  First  month  13th. 

The  weather  had  moderated,  and  a  thaw  had  become 
general  tliroughout  England. 

The  Bank  of  England  had  advanced  its  rate  of  dis- 
count to  7  per  cent. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active,  and  prices 
had  advanced  Id.  Breadstuffs  were  dull.  Flour  was 
quoted  at  29s.  a  32s.  ;  red  wheat,  lis.  3d.  a  13s.  per  100 
pounds;  white,  12s.  a  14s.  6rf.  The  state  of  trade  in 
Manchester  was  favourable.    Consols,  9!|-. 

The  monthly  returns  of  the  Bank  of  France  show  a 
decrease  of  82,000,000  francs  in  specie.  The  Bank  has 
advanced  its  rate  of  interest  to  7  per  cent.  It  is  stated 
that  a  negotiation  is  pending  between  France  and  all 
other  continental  States  for  the  abolition  of  passports. 
It  is  also  reported  that  the  governments  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  are  contemplating  a  reformed  tariff, 
in  accordance  with  that  lately  made  between  France 
and  Great  Britain. 

The  intelligence  from  Gaetawas  contradictory.  One 
despatch  asserts  that  an  armistice  for  ten  days  had  been 
signed  ;  another  says  the  Sardinians  had  increased  their 
vigilance  and  activity  before  Gaeta,  and  the  Paris  Moni- 
ir.ur  says  the  negotiations  for  an  armistice  remained 
without  result.  The  correspondent  of  the  Times  had 
been  ordered  to  qnit  Rome. 

The  Russian  amljassador  to  China  had  ratified  a  treaty 
at  Pekin,  confirming  the  privileges  of  Russia  on  the 
Amoor  river,  and  conceding  further  commoicial  advan- 
tages. By  the  lute  treaty  between  China  and  the  allies, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  residence  of  ministers 
from  France  and  England  at  Pekin.  Ail  important 
Chinese  ports  are  to  be  open  to  trade,  and  permis.sion 
is  granted  for  foreign  steamers  to  trade  in  inland 
waters. 

It  is  reported  that  Spain  will  shortly  occupy  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses  in  Morocco,  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  latter  power. 

I'uur  Days  Later. — Hostilities  had  been  suspended 
temporarily  at  Gaeta.  The  French  Hect  had  left  that 
port.  It  is  however  believed  that  Francis  H.  is  deter- 
mined to  defend  G.ieta  to  the  utmost. 

The  15ank  of  France  was  still  losing  gold  ;  a  further 
rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  was  expected,  and  a  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  was  even  anticipated. 


Several  rifled  cannon  had  been  shipped  at  Liverpool, 
for  Charleston,  S.  C. 

There  was  great  suffering  among  the  labouring  poor 
in  London,  thousands  of  whom  were  in  a  destitute  con- 
dition, and  thronging  the  work-houses  and  every  place, 
at  which  relief  might  be  hoped  for. 

Letters  from  Berlin,  Prussia,  describe  the  winter 
there  as  the  severest  since  1812,  the  year  of  Napoleon's 
Russian  campaign.  From  other  European  capitals,  the 
accounts  are  of  similar  import,  coupled  with  sad  pic- 
tures of  the  distress  and  sufferings  of  the  working 
classes. 

United  States. — Affairs  at  Washington. — On  the  28th 
ult.,  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  submit- 
ting a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia  on  the  19th,  having  in  view  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  questions  now  endangering  the  Union. 
These  resolutions  extend  an  invitation  to  all  States, 
whether  slaveholding  or  free,  to  appoint  commission- 
ers to  meet  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
to  consider  and,  if  possible,  agree  upon  some  amicable 
adjustment.  The  President  warmly  commends  this  ac- 
tion of  Virginia,  and  expresses  his  gratification  that 
other  States  have  appointed,  and  are  appointing  com- 
missioners as  proposed,  and  hopes  that  when  assembled, 
they  will  constitute  a  body  entitled  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree to  the  confidence  of  the  country.  He  urges  Con- 
gress to  pass  no  law  calculated  to  produce  a  collision 
of  arms,  pending  the  efforts  to  bring  about  reconcilia- 
tion ;  says  he  still  cherishes  the  belief  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  perpetuate  the  union  of  the  States  on 
terms  just  and  honourable  to  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try.— It  is  asserted  that  letters  have  been  received  in 
Washington  from  Abraham  Lincoln,  urging  his  friends 
to  conciliation  and  compromise,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
indicates  the  border  State  resolutions  as  the  basis  of  an 
adjustment.  Similar  views  and  wishes  are  attributed  to 
Senator  Seward. 

Congress. — The  debates  in  both  branches  of  Congress 
have  been  interesting,  but  no  new  views  have  been  pre- 
sented. Several  Southern  members  have  spoken  in  con- 
demnation of  secession,  and  in  favour  of  preserving  the 
Union  by  peaceful  measures.  The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives having  passed  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Kansas,  it  only  awaits  the  signature  of  the  President  to 
become  a  law. 

Progress  of  the  Revolution. — Ten  members  of  the  Vir- 
ginia delegation  to  Congress  have  issued  an  address  to 
the  people  of  Virginia,  in  which  they  say  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  for  any  measure  of  conciliation  or  adjust- 
ment from  Congress.  They  urge  prompt  and  decided 
action  by  the  people  of  Virginia,  in  convention,  as  the 
surest  means  of  arresting  the  impending  civil  war,  and 
preserving  the  hope  of  reconstructing  a  union  already 
dissolved. — The  State  convention  of  Mississippi  has 
elected  seven  delegates  to  the  Southern  Congress,  to 
meet  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  has  also  passed  an  ordi- 
nance to  raise  eight  regiments  of  troops.  Jefferson  Davis 
has  been  elected  Major  General. — The  buoys  in  the  har- 
bour of  Mobile  located  thirty  miles  from  the  city,  have 
been  destroyed,  thus  rendering  navigation  difficult  and 
dangerous. — At  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  erecting  of  forti- 
fications progresses  unceasingly  ;  about  two  thousand 
persons,  mostly  slaves,  are  engaged  in  the  work.  The 
Governor  is  disposed  to  regard  the  wish  of  the  other 
Southern  States,  and  delay  an  attack  of  fort  Sumpter, 
but  it  was  believed  the  uneasiness  of  the  excited  popu- 
lace will  precipitate  hostilities.  The  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  Virgi- 
nia to  appoint  commissioners,  resolved,  on  the  28th,  by 
an  unanimous  vote,  that  the  separation  of  South  Caro- 
lina from  the  federal  Union  is  Jinal,  and  she  has  no  fur- 
ther interests  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
.Vbout  3000  troops  from  Alabaina,  Mississijipi,  and 
Florida  have  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fort 
Pickens,  Pensacola,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  its  cap- 
ture if  the  federal  officers  refused  to  surrender.  On  the 
25th,  the  sloop  of  war  Brooklyn  sailed  from  Norfolk, 
with  scaled  orders.  She  took  two  companies  of  soldiers 
from  fort  .Monroe.  Her  destination  was  supposed  to  be  tort 
I'ickeiis. — An  election  of  delegates  to  the  State  convention 
was  held  last  week  in  Texas.  Tlie  returns,  as  far  as  re 
ceived,  indicate  a  great  lurijority  for  iniinediate  seces 
sion. — On  the  2Gth,  the  Louisiana  convention  passed  the 
ordinance  of  secession,  by  a  vote  of  113  yeas  to  17  nays. 
-V  proposition  was  made  to  submit  the  ordinance  to  a 
vote  of  the  peoi)lc,  but  it  was  defeated  ;  ayes  45,  nays 
84.  The  convention  passed  unanimously  an  ordinance, 
declaring  the  right  of  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
river  and  tribntaries  by  all  friendly  States,  and  the  right 
of  egress  an<l  ingress  to  the  Mississijjpi  by  the  vessels  o! 
all  friendly  States  and  I'owers. 

Union  Alcasures. — Both  branches  of  the  Rhode  Island 


Legislature  have  voted  by  large  majorities  to  repeal  the 
personal  liberty  law  of  that  State. — The  Legislature  o) 
New  Jersey  have  adopted  resolutions  in  favour  of  Sena- 
tor Crittenden's  propositions  or  some  other  conciliatorj 
measures,  and  appointing  commissioners  to  meet  those 
of  Virginia.  Advices  from  different  parts  of  Missouri 
indicate  a  strong  union  feeling,  and  that  the  State  con- 
vention will  be  controlled  by  conservative  men, — The 
Legislatures  of  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky  have  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  meet  those  of  other  States  in 
Washington,  on  the  4th  inst.  The  State  of  New  York 
has  also  decided  upon  a  similar  appointment,  and  the 
Governor  of  Maryland,  the  Legislature  not  being  in  ses- 
sion, has  appointed  five  commissioners, all  devoted  Union 
men.  Ex-president  Tyler,  who  was  deputed  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  Virginia  for  the  special  purpose,  had  a  long 
and  friendly  interview  with  the  President,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urging  upon  him  the  avoidance  of  any  mea- 
sure tending  to  produce  a  hostile  collision  with  the 
seceding  States.  The  latter  expressed  his  belief  that 
there  would  be  no  collision  between  the  federal  and 
State  forces  during  the  remainder  of  his  administration, 
and  said  that  he  should  certainly  make  every  effort  to 
preserve  peace. 

Pennsytvania. — ^The  entire  public  debt  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  1st  of  Twelfth  month  last,  was  $37,969,847.  The 
debt  has  been  reduced  $2,238,882  within  the  last  three 
years.    To  pay  this  debt  beside  the  ordinary  services  ol 


revenue,  the  State  holds  mortgage  bonds  derived  from  'f" 


to  the  amount  of  $10, 


Pric 
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the  sale  of  canals  and  railroad 
981,000. 

Public  Instruction  in  Illinois. — The  number  of  common 
schools  in  Illinois  is  9162;  scholars,  472,247;  male|i 
teachers,  8223;  females,  6485;  school-houses,  8221 
scholars  in  private  schools,  19,264;  average  wages  ol 
teachers,  $28.82  per  month  to  males  ;  $18.80  to  females 
total  permanent  school  fund,  $4,919,054 

New  York. — The  arrivals  of  specie  from  Europe  anc 
California  have  been  very  large  for  two  or  three  week 
past.  Business  of  all  kinds  very  dull.  The  New  Yorl 
World,  however,  denies  the  statement  that  there  was  flDM 
much  greater  number  than  usual  of  persons  in  that  city  Hej 
out  of  employment,  or  that  there  is  any  great  degree  o 
suffering  among  the  poor.  The  applications  for  relief  t< 
the  various  benevolent  associations  do  not  indicate  sucl 
destitution  as  prevailed  three  years  ago. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  282;  croup,  10 
consumption,  39;  diptheria,  17;  inflammation  of  th 
lungs,  19;  scarlet  fever,  24;  adults,  111  ;  children,  171 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Amos  Hibbs,  O.,  $5,  to  15,  vol.  32 
from  Asa  Raley,  0.,  $2,  vol.  33,  for  Jos.  Raley,  $4,  vols 
33  and  34 ;  from  Nathan  S.  Yarnall,  Pa.,  per  J.  E.,  $4|f,' 
vols.  33  and  34  ;  from  Jaines  Bell,  jr..  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  33 
from  J,  J.  Hopkins,  agt.,  Md.,  for  N.  Huppman,  $o,  volt 
32,  33  and  34,  for  Abel  J.  Hopkins,  $4,  vols.  32  and  3i 


SOUP-HOUSE. 

The  Society  for  supplying  the  poor  of  the  city  wit 
soup,  has  opened  its  house.  No.  16  Griscom  street,  (lat 
Green's  court,)  where  soup  will  be  delivered  to  the  poo 
every  day,  except  First-days,  between  the  hours  c 
eleven  and  one.  Donations  in  flour,  meat,  vegetables 
&c.,  will  be  gratefully  received  at  the  house,  or  in  mc 
ney,  by  Jeremi.\h  Hackkr,  Treasurer,  S.  Fourth  street 
Tho.mas  Evans,  817  Arch  street. 

Philad.,  First  mo.  15th,  1861. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  fill  the  statior 
of  Superintendent  S,nd  Matron  at  West-town  Boardinj 
School. 

A])plication  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  followir 
Friends:  Natuan  Suarplfiss,  Concord  ;  Jamks  E.mle 
West  Chester  ;  Samukl  Hii.les,  Wilmington  ;  Heni 
Cope  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 

Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1860. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  17th  of  First  month,  186 
at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Adrian,  Lenawee  count 
Mii'higan,  Lsaac  H.  Mosiier  and  Elizabetu  Hoag,  bo 
members  of  that  rceetinrr. 


nil 


tn 


Bill 


Died  suddenly,  on  the  25th  of  Twelfth  month  last, 
the  residence  of  her  sister  Rebecca  Corse,  Elizabeth 
.Morris,  in  the  seventy-si.xth  year  of  her  age  ;  a  memt 
of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

PILE  &  M'ELUOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Henry  H  nil, 

(Continued  from  page  170.) 

It  is  encouraging  and  consolatory  to  the  chris- 
an  traveller  to  contemplate  the  Divine  support 
'°  nd  daily  preservation  graciously  vouchsafed  to  the 
umble,  self-denying  servants  of  Jesus,  who  have 
snione  before  and  are  now  entered  into  their  rest, 
ciij  i^hey  had  their  trials  and  discouragements  to  en- 
ounter,  and  often  were  brought  very  low,  but  as 
ieykept  in  simplicity  to  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit 
f  their  Redeemer,  it  conducted  them  in  safety 
.t  hrough  all,  to  a  peaceful  termination  of  their 
it^arthly  pilgrimage.    The  same  blessed  spirit  offers 
■'•low  to  be  the  guide  of  the  sincere  traveller,  and 
hough  we  may  think  the  trials  of  our  day  are 
•eculiarly  heavy,  yet  His  power  is  above  allj  and 
Tifficient  to  preserve  and  protect  in  seasons  of  the 
greatest  danger  and  proving.    What  is  wanting, 
33  p  living  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  steadfast 
)1:  talking  in  the  way  of  his  requirings,  willing  to 
3^»ear  his  cross,  and  to  endure  patiently  the  allotted 
•r  permitted  measure  of  suffering  until  He  sees 
,,  neet  to  change  the  dispensation.    These  have  no- 
ij'  Jhing  to  fear,  for  it  is  an  unalterable  truth,  that  the 
,;|jamb  and  his  followers  shall  have  the  victory, 
c  There  is  much  in  the  experience  of  our  dear  friend 
'fiJenry  Hull,  that  holds  out  encouragement  to  the 
"^'l  itruggling  and  often  depressed  christian  not  to  give 
')at,  but  strive  to  hold  on  and  endure  to  the  end — 
;o  such  the  reward  is  surer 
I  While  in  Cork,  he  writes  : — 

"  John  Conran,  who  had  been  with  me  since  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Waterford,  opened  his  con- 
SiSern  to  visit  the  families  of  Friends  in  and  about 
.  ;he  city,  which  was  encouraged  by  the  meeting, 
'j;jnd  I  informed  Friends  I  had  thoughts  of  accom- 
(jpanying  him  to  some  of  the  families,  as  I  found 
my  mind  engaged  and  way  opened.   Friends  united 
with  this  prospect,  and  our  friend  John  Conran 
seemed  much  relieved,  as  he  had  been  under  great 
iiscouragement.    Things  appeared  to  be  much  out 
"jf  order  amongst  them,  both  from  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting,  and  what  we  witnessed  in  sitting  with 
.them,  so  that  the  work  looked  truly  arduous. 

"  We  entered  immediately  upon  the  visit,  and 
Friends  generally  received  us  with  freedom,  and 
'  divers  of  the  opportunities  were  to  mutual  satis- 
faction;  but  others,  alas!  were  humbling  seasons 
from  the  want  of  a  religious  engagement  amongst 
th  j  visited.   Many  were  contenting  themselves  with 


the  name  of  Friends,  some  neglecting  their  reli- 
gious meetings  upon  slight  occasions,  others  con- 
forming to  the  world  and  the  customs  of  the  times, 
with  scarcely  the  appearance  of  a  Friend,  and  a 
few  were  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness  toward  their  fel- 
low members  ;  but  through  adorable  mercy,  we 
were  enabled  in  meekness  to  set  the  judgment  of 
Truth  over  opposing  spirits,  some  of  whom  ap- 
peared humbled.  Often  times  a  loving  invitation 
was  extended  to  the  youth,  like  the  flowing  of  the 
heavenly  oil,  and  many  were  much  tendered  there- 
by. Having  the  comfortable  answer  of  peace  in 
my  mind,  I  was  willing  to  continue  pretty  much 
through  the  visit,  and  was  at  about  one  hundred 
sittings  ;  the  engagement  was  an  arduous  one,  be- 
ginning early  in  the  morning  and  being  out  late  in 
the  evening,  and  the  streets  being  very  damp  with 
the  almost  daily  rain,  I  took  a  heavy  cold,  which 
much  affected  my  head,  and  obliged  me  to  give  up 
on  the  last  day  and  take  some  rest." 

At  Limerick,  he  was  confined  for  some  days  by 
sickness,  during  which  he  penned  the  following 
remarks : — 

"  During  this  time,  the  remembrance  of  my  be- 
loved wife  and  family  often  made  me  thoughtful, 
with  humble  desires  that  they  may  be  preserved 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  time  in  the  sweet  enjoy- 
ment of  Divine  love,  which  more  than  compensates 
for  the  loss  of  the  company  of  near  connexions  and 
friends — makes  hard  things  easy,  and  sweefceus  the 
bitter  cups.  It  is  long  since  I  heard  from  them, 
and  an  anxiety  sometimes  rises  in  my  mind  when 
contemplating  my  situation,  far  separated  from 


them,  and  the  uncertainty  of  life.  This,  however, 
is  now  sweetly  and  comfortably  removed,  by  the 
arising  of  the  language,  "  Good  is  thy  will,  O 
Lord  !"  under  which  feeling,  I  commend  my  dearly 
beloved  family,  with  my  own  soul,  to  his  holy  keep- 
ing, fervently  praying  that  we  may  not  forget  his 
mercies,  which  have  been  plenteously  bestowed 
upon  us,  though  at  times  we  have  been  tried  with 
outward  besetments,  and  have  had  to  endure  losses 
and  crosses  in  the  business  of  this  world  ;  yet  not 
so,  but  that  we  have  had  many  comforts,  even  in 
the  things  of  this  life,  which  others  have  not  en- 
joyed. My  dear  wife  has  been  a  true  help-meet  to 
me,  both  in  religious  engagements  and  in  the  toils 
and  cares  of  this  life,  and  my  children  affectionate 
and  kind.  Lord,  what  shall  I  render  unto  thee  for 
all  thy  mercies?  Grant  that  I  may  be  preserved 
grateful  therefor,  and  that  my  dear  wife  and 
children  may  experience  thy  watchful  providence 
extended  over  them,  to  preserve  them  under  thy 
keeping  and  in  the  blessed  counsel  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit.  Amen. 

"  From  Limerick  T  went  to  Garryroane,  and  was 
twice  with  Friends  at  their  meeting.  Whilst  in  this 
place,  as  well  as  at  other  times,  I  felt  a  tender 
sympathy  with  my  dear  friends,  who  are  often 
tried  by  the  depredations  of  unprincipled  men,  who 
do  not  regard  the  laws  of  their  country  nor  the 
Divine  law,  but  frequently  commit  robberies  and 
sometimes  murder.  Several  Friends  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  property,  but  generally  they  have  es- 
caped unhurt,  except  the  fright  occasioned  by 
threats  made  with  drawn  swords  and  presented 


pistols.  The  present  seems  a  calamitous  time,  and 
like  a  prelude  to  more  general  troubles.  Was  the 
unrighteous  exaction  of  tithes  done  away,  I  believe 
the  people  would  be  more  quiet ;  but  they  are  so 
fleeced  by  the  established  clergy,  who  have  the  law 
on  their  side,  to  enforce  their  demands,  as  well  as 
by  their  own  popish  priests,  that  after  paying  them 
and  their  rent,  they  have  little  left  to  live  upon. 
Sometimes  they  are  turned  off  their  lands  for 
want  of  means  to  pay  their  rent,  and  seem  almost 
in  a  state  of  desperation,  which  induces  them  to 
resort  to  the  iniquitous  practice  of  plundering 
others. 

"  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  in  order  that 
the  people  may  be  brought  to  sit  under  the  vine 
and  the  fig-tree,  where  none  can  make  them  afraid. 
Christ  Jesus  is  the  true  and  living  vine,  and  were 
the  pretended  ministers,  his  ministers  and  servants, 
they  would  not  seek  their  gain,  as  many  of  them 
do ;  but  labour  to  bring  the  people  to  a  con- 
formity to  the  Divine  will,  and  to  do  unto  others 
as  they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  them. 
Mystery  Babylon  must  fall,  whether  Protestant  or 
Papist,  saith  the  Lord ;  then  shall  my  people 
dwell  securely  :  but  commotions  will  increase  in 
the  earth,  and  the  people  to  whom  he  has  made 
himself  known,  having  too  much  partaken  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  in  the  prevailing  iniquities, 
will  have  also  to  partake  of  the  troubles  and  suffer- 
ings whicii  are  approaching — then  .vill  Zioa  oome 
forth  with  brightness,  and  her  light  be  as  a  lamp 
that  burneth. 

"After  leaving  Garryroane,  I  spent  a  few  days 
at  the  house  of  Samuel  Grubb,  of  Clogheen,  who 
with  his  family  had  been  much  alarmed  by  his 
having  been  attacked  upon  the  road  and  beaten 
and  robbed  ;  his  wife  and  son  had  also  been  rob- 
bed upon  the  highway.  She  appeared  cheerful, 
although  tried  at  the  state  of  the  country,  on  her 
children's  account.  She  is  a  valuable  minister, 
and  I  had  much  comfort  in  being  under  their  roof. 
She  rode  with  me  to  attend  the  Select  Meeting  at 
Clonmel,  which  was  satisfactory.  *  *  * 
"  On  the  third  of  the  week  and  first  of  the  year 
1811,  was  held  the  parting  meeting  for  worship; 
after  which  we  rode  to  Ballynakill,  and  were  at  a 
small  meeting  there  next  day,  returning  the  same 
evening  to  Carlow,  where  we  had  a  very  large 
meeting  with  the  town's  people,  in  which  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  were  freely  declared  to  a  solid 
and  attentive  audience  ;  the  praise  is  due  to  Him 
who  only  can  still  the  raging  waves  of  the  sea. 
After  meeting,  a  kind  friend  handed  me  a  packet 
of  letters  from  my  dear  family,  which  she  had 
received  before  meeting,  but  prudently  kept  them, 
without  informing  me  thereof,  lest  it  should  un- 
settle my  mind,  as  I  would  not  have  time  to  read 
them  before  meeting.  The  information  they  con- 
tained respecting  my  family,  was  comfortable.  In 
reading  these  tokens  of  tender  affection  from  my 
beloved  connexions  and  friends,  my  mind  was  so 
filled  with  thoughtfulness  respecting  them,  that  I 
did  not  get  to  sleep  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  was  obliged  to  rise  before  six,  in  order 
to  reach  Ballitore  in  time  for  meeting.  On  Seventh- 
day,  we  rode  to  Athy,  and  had  a  very  comfortable 
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opportunity  with  a  few  Friends  who  lived  near  the 
place.  On  the  following  day,  attended  the  fore 
and  afternoon  meetings  at  Ballitore,  where  but 
little  labour  in  the  ministry  fell  to  my  lot.  I  had 
to  lament  the  very  low  state  of  the  meeting,  but  a 
hope  arose,  that  there  would  be  a  revival  and  a 
return  to  health,  out  of  the  wounded  and  diseased 
state  which  many  had  been  left  in  by  the  apostacy 
of  Abraham  Shackleton,  who  rejected  the  doctrines 
of  Truth,  and  lost  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  con- 
jecture and  speculation.  I  reached  Dublin  on  the 
7th  of  First  month,  and  during  niy  stay  in  the  city, 
attended  their  meetings  as  they  came  in  course. 
The  Monthly  Meeting  was  a  solid,  comfortable  sea- 
son, in  which  the  minds  of  Friends  seemed  united 
in  concern  to  have  the  discipline  conducted  to  the 
real  advantage  of  the  members,  many  of  whom 
are  immersed  in  the  concerns  of  the  world,  and 
seem  to  have  little  thought  respecting  their  duties 
in  the  militant  church ;  thus  the  work  falls  heavily 
on  the  few  who  are  given  up  thereto. 

"After  attending  meetings  at  Ballynakill  and 
Wicklow,  I  left  Dublin  and  rode  to  Rathfriland,  in 
Ulster  Quarter,  where  a  great  fall  of  snow  detained 
us  nine  days.  The  wind  blowing  very  hard,  while 
the  snow  was  falling,  drifted  it  so  as  to  block  up 
the  roads,  which  stopped  travelling  and  prevented 
the  mails  from  accomplishing  their  routes.  Many 
vessels  were  lost  on  the  coast  during  the  storm,  and 
a  number  of  persons  perished  in  the  snow.  One 
of  the  mail-coaches  was  so  buried  in  a  snow-bank, 
that  they  were  unable  to  extricate  it,  and  the  pas- 
sengers were  obliged  to  sit  in  the  coach  all  night. 
After  the  storm  and  snow  had  considerably  sub- 
sided, with  some  difficulty  I  reached  Moyallen,  and 
was  at  their  meeting.  Many  of  the  Seceders  live 
at  this  place,  a  number  of  whom  attended  and 
seemed  well  satisfied.  Some  of  them  see  the  loss 
they  have  sustained,  several  have  returned  to 
Friends  again,  while  others  appear  obstinate. 
Great  is  the  loss  which  the  dear  youth  have  sus- 
tained ;  they  seem  estranged  from  the  Truth  and 
gone  off  into  the  wilderness  of  the  world.  Sor- 
rowful, indeed,  are  the  effects  of  parents  giving 
way  to  the  wild  imaginations  of  the  human  mind  ! 
What  will  they  do  in  that  solemn  season  of  in- 
quisition, when  the  query  will  be,  "  What  hast 
thou  done  with  those  lambs  which  1  committed  to 
thy  care  ?" 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  "  Tho  Leisure  Hour." 

The  Garden. 
One  of  the  least  niistakeable  of  the  evidences  of 
civilization  among  a  people  is  the  fondness  for  gar- 
dening, and  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  gar- 
dening manifested  by  them.  The  savage  who  hunts 
Lis  prey  in  the  forest,  who  spears  the  fish  in  the 
waters,  or  snares  the  wild  fowl  of  the  marsh,  though 
he  may  rudely  cultivate  a  little  maize  or  grain  for 
store  against  famine,  has  no  notion  of  cultivating 
anything  for  the  mere  pleasure  the  sight  of  it  will 
afford  him,  and  consequently  has  no  notion  of  a 
garden.  Before  the  garden  can  exist,  there  must 
be  the  sacred  institution  of  houie,  with  which  tho 
garden,  if  it  be  not  locally  connected,  as  it  most 
frequently  is,  is  yet  intimately  allied,  and  of  which 
it  may  even  be  said  to  form  a  part.  When  the 
home  is  established,  the  garden  naturally  follows, 
spreading  around  it  a  lia'.o  of  brightness  and  beau- 
ty, and  clasping  it  in  an  embrace  of  tenderness  and 
joy.  That  this  is  the  natural  instinct  of  civilized 
man  with  regard  to  his  home,  we  see  everywhere  : 
tiie  site  of  the  house  is  the  site  of  the  garden  ;  and 
though  in  our  crowded  cities  Mammon  has  fixed 
his  grasp  on  the  soil  tliat  should  blossom  around 
our  dwellings,  and  filled  the  adytum  of  the  sacred 


temple  with  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  yet 
even  here  the  garden  is  a  household  word,  though 
it  is  too  often  but  little  more  than  the  unsightly 
prison  of  a  few  starving  roots  and  shrubs. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Among  the  most  ancient  gardens  of  which  there 
is  any  description  now  extant,  we  shall  refer  to  a 
few  only.  The  garden  of  Alcinous,  so  poetically 
described  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  is  perhaps  the  most 
renowned  ;  but  this  famous  paradise  fell  far  short 
of  Bacon's  idea :  it  was  but  four  acres  in  extent, 
and  even  that  contained  a  vineyard  and  an  orchard 
as  well  as  a  garden  with  flowing  fountains.  But 
the  gardens  of  King  Solomon  existed  previous  to 
that  of  Alcinous  ;  and  though  there  is  no  precise 
account  of  them  in  the  sacred  writings,  it  is  clear 
that  they  must  have  been  much  more  extensive ; 
for  we  all  know  that  they  were  planted  with  flow- 
ers, fruit-trees,  and  spices  in  abundance,  and  that 
*'hey  must  have  been  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
royal  philosopher,  who  studied  botany  with  the 
fervor  of  a  man  of  science,  and  wrote  of  plants, 
"from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on  the 
wall." 

One  of  the  great  wonders  of  ancient  times  were 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  series  of  terraces  rising  one 
above  another,  to  a  great  height,  and  covered  with 
fit  soil  for  the  growth  even  of  the  largest  trees  j 
the  terraces  were  raised  on  vaulted  apartnients 
which  formed  a  portion  of  the  palace,  and  were 
kept  cool  by  the  overhanging  foliage.  From  their 
elevation  they  commanded  an  extensive  view,  and 
they  were  so  firmly  constructed  as  to  survive  for 
some  centuries  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  gardens  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  They  had  their  Academus,  which 
was  a  wood  of  olive-trees,  with  pleasant  walks,  the 
resort  of  the  philosophers  of  the  time  ;  and  the 
most  celebrated  teachers  had  gardens  of  their  own, 
in  which  they  received  and  entertained  those  who 
sought  them  for  instruction  or  counsel.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  Grecian  Academe  bore  but 
small  resemblance  to  the  modern  garden. 

The  liomans,  it  would  appear,  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  gardening,  except  for  purposes  of  utility, 
until  a  very  late  period  of  their  history.  The 
gardens  of  LucuUus  are  the  first  which  are  de- 
scribed as  of  any  magnificence  ;  and  he,  indeed, 
carried  extravagauce  so  far  as  to  surpass  all  who 
came  after  him.  The  Tusculan  villa  of  Cicero, 
though  so  often  mentioned,  is  nowhere  particularly 
described  in  his  works.  Virgil  has  a  few  lines  on 
the  subject  of  gardens,  but  no  more.  One  of  the 
few  descriptions  of  a  Roman  garden  with  enters 
into  detail,  is  that  given  by  Pliny,  in  speaking  of 
his  Tuscan  villa;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
praise  it  has  met  with  from  the  commentators  and 
lovers  of  classic  learning,  is  not  very  creditable  to 
Roman  taste  in  gardening.  In  fact,  we  find  it 
identical  almost  with  the  absurd  and  ridiculous 
conceits  which,  said  to  have  originated  among  the 
Dutch,  prevailed  in  this  country  and  in  France 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  and  later. 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  elegant  Pliny  delighted 
in  what  would  now  raise  the  laughter  of  a  London 
mob;  he  speaks  with  boastful  euthu-iasm  of  his 
box-trees  shorn  into  unnatural  shapes,  of  slopes 
and  terraces,  of  shrubs  clipped  to  pattern,  of  pipes 
spouting  water,  and  cascades  falling  into  a  basin  ; 
of  bay-trees  and  planes  planted  alternately,  with 
obelisks  stationed  between  them,  and  of  names  and 
inscriptions  in  box,  precisely  in  the  manner  of  the 
worthy  Dutchmen  of  the  tiuie  of  William  HI.  Can 
it  be  that  the  worthy  Hollanders,  who  inoculated 
the  north  of  Europe  with  their  cruelly  vile  conceits, 
did  not  invent  them,  but  stole  them  bodily  from  the 


polished  Roman  consul  ?  It  looks  very  much  a; 
though  that  were  the  case. 

We  may  here  quit  the  subject  of  ancient  gar 
dens,  and  leap  a  long  interval  of  time ;  for  it  woulc 
be  but  an  unsatisfactory  task  to  attempt  to  foUov 
the  history  through  the  middle  ages.  The  monks 
we  know,  did  not  neglect  the  orchard  and  kitchen 
garden.  That  the  pleasure-garden  made  its  adven 
in  Europe  in  a  sort  of  Dutch  dress,  we  think  theri 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  though  it  is  not  clear  at  wha 
period  these  odd  principles  of  gardening  first  cami 
into  operation.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  coun 
try  was  long  free  from  them  after  they  had  ob 
tained  upon  the  continent.  Be  that  as  it  may,  w< 
know  that  the  most  hideous  absurdities  prevaile( 
here,  even  so  lately  as  a  hundred  years  ago ;  fo 
we  find  the  best  writers  and  the  men  of  taste  o 
that  day  assailing  them  with  the  ridicule  they  de 
served,  and  finally  succeeding  in  ousting  them  fron 
public  favour.  It  was  the  fashion  with  our  great 
grandfathers  to  ornament  their  gardens  with  mon 
sters  carved  in  the  thick  foliage  of  yews  and  cy 
presses ;  to  twist  the  rough  elms  into  the  shapes  o 
living  creatures,  or  to  lop  the  oak  into  the  form  o 
some  apocryphal  Colossus.  A  retired  cook  actuall 
beautified  his  country  garden  with  the  fac-simile  o 
a  coronation  dinner  in  greens,  where  he  had  th 
champion  flourishing  on  horseback  at  one  end,  anc 
the  queen  in  perpetual  youth  at  the  other.  Popt 
launched  the  shafts  of  his  wit  against  such  enor 
mous  stupidities  ;  in  a  paper  in  the  "  Guardian, 
he  announces  a  pretended  sale,  at  which  the  vir- 
tuosi are  called  to  compete  for  a  whole  catalogue 
of  such  lusus  naturce.  Among  them  were  "  St 
George,  in  box,  his  arm  scarce  long  enough,  but 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  stick  the  dragon  nex 
April ;  a  green  dragon  of  the  same,  with  a  tail  o 
ground-ivy  for  the  present ;  a  pair  of  giants  stunted 
to  be  sold  cheap ;  divers  eminent  poets  in  bays,  tc 
be  had  a  pennyworth  ;  a  quick-set  hog,  shot  uj; 
into  a  porcupine  by  being  forgot  a  week  in  rainj 
weather ;  a  lavender  pig,  with  sage  growing  in  hL 
belly,"  etc.  etc. 

Pope  lived  to  witness  the  spread  of  that  refora 
in  gardening  which  he  did  so  much  to  promote,  noi 
only  by  his  pen,  but  by  the  example  he  set  in  hi: 
own  garden  at  Twickenham.  At  this  time,  Kent 
an  artist  by  profession,  turned  his  attention  to  th( 
subject,  and,  being  backed  by  the  poet,  soon  ac 
quired  patronage  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  test  hii 
new  principles.  He  abolished  the  high  stone-walli 
inclosing  the  garden  ground,  and  substituted  a  sunl 
fence  ;  and,  seeing  and  feeling  that  all  Nature  wai 
a  garden,  introduced  the  fair  irregularities  of  Na 
ture  in  lieu  of  the  insipid  formalities  of  the  olc 
school.  He  changed  tjje  tame  level  for  the  deli 
cious  contrast  of  hill  and  valley  gliding  impercep 
tibly  into  each  other ;  he  planted  groves  on  sligh 
eminences,  extended  the  perspective  by  breaking 
up  the  distance  with  groups  of  trees,  and  shut  oui 
the  sight  of  deformities  by  screens  of  plantation 
Instead  of  spouting  water  through  pipes  into  basins 
he  allowed  it  to  meander  at  pleasure,  nowconcealcc 
by  thickets,  now  expanding  into  a  lake,  now  bub 
bling  over  a  bed  of  pebbles  in  a  brook,  or  rushini 
down  the  gorge  of  a  ravine.  He  planted  trees  a, 
in  accidental  positions,  on  the  banks,  and  left  then 
their  beautiful  natural  forms  unmutilated  ;  anc 
thus,  concealing  his  art  by  his  knowledge  of  art 
exhibited  what  seemed  a  new  creation  to  the  eyei 
of  his  wondering  patrons.  In  a  few  years,  Ken 
completely  put  to  the  rout  all  the  old  and  ridieulou: 
notions  which  had  so  long  prevailed,  and  had  giver 
birth  to  a  new  science,  which,  under  him,  was  foi 
the  first  time  worthy  of  the  name.  At  the  presen 
day  the  old  style  of  gardening  must  be  sought  foi 
in  old  engravings,  there  being  hardly  a  single  sur 
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s  riving  specimen  of  it  remaining  in  this  country, 
[n  Holland,  remnants  of  it  are  by  no  means  wani- 
ng, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  France,  where, 
n  the  gardens  of  the  provincial  chateaux,  the  old 
tyle  is,  under  some  modifications,  partially  pre- 
ierved,  and,  strange  to  say,  is  not  without  its  charms 
lej^hen  mingled  with  the  new. 

Kent  was  succeeded  by  "  Capability"  Brown — 
lijf  1  man  who,  if  less  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
I]  irt,  had  as  fine  a  feeling  for  Nature,  and  who  saw 
^t  a  glance  how  best  to  turn  to  advantage  any  pe- 
ojj  puliarities  of  soil  or  site.    *    *    *    He  left  the 
1)1,  ^mpress  of  his  peculiar  talent,  ere  he  died,  in  almost 
jipvery  county  in  England. 

lilj    The  reform  which  Kent  and  Brown  inaugurated, 
fj  las  been  carried  out  to  the  full,  and  far  more  com- 
:,jpletely  than  either  of  them  imagined,  by  the  land- 
icape-gardeners  of  the  present  day.   The  principles 
[J,  )f  their  art  are  now  as  well  defined  and  as  well 
inderstood  as  those  of  any  other  that  could  be 
bamed.    The  gardens  now  attached  to  the  ances- 
„  tral  homes  of  England  are  as  fine  as  any  to  be 
,;(,  'ound  on  the  globe,  and  some  of  them  transcend 
J.  m  magnificence  all  that  we  read  of  among  the  won- 
iers  of  the  ancient  world.    The  most  lavish  ex- 
pense  has  not  been  spared  in  their  preparation  and 
iIj  adornment.   Almost  every  flower  that  blows  on  the 
jjji  face  of  the  earth,  which  possesses  the  charm  either 
pf  colour  for  the  eye  or  fragrance  for  the  smell,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  vast  conservatories  of  Chats- 
'  worth  or  of  Blenheim.    Every  species  of  delicious 
,jj  fruit  is  also  grown  in  the  forcing-houses  of  the 
^  .wealthy  ;  and  the  rarest  exotics  from  every  clime, 
tenderly  fostered  in  palaces  of  glass,  supplement 
the  luxury  of  their  abodes.    It  is  a  rule  that  the 
.  tastes  and  habits  of  the  great  are  always  reflected 
in  those  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  in  nothing  is 
.]  the  operation  of  this  rule  more  prominently  visible 
,.than  in  the  love   of  gardens   and  gardening. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  entire 
(Jland,  except  in  the  heart  of  the  city  or  town,  and 
sometimes  even  there,  the  home  of  the  Englishman 
is  surrounded  or  flanked  by  his  cultivated  garden ; 
the  rearing  of  choice  flowers,  the  growing  of  choice 
I  fruit,  is  a  passion  as  well  as  a  pleasing  occupation; 
every  county,  every  township,  every  parish  has  its 
flower-shows  and  horticultural  festivals,  whose  hon- 
ours are  competed  for  and  prizes  won.    The  cot- 
tager, the  weaver,  the  shoemaker,  the  humblest 
artisan  of  to-day,  is  learned  in  dahlias,  fuchsias, 
calceolarias,  and  a  host  of  other  plants,  the  very 
Dames  of  which  were  unknown  to  men  who  squan- 
dered fortunes  on  Dutch  tulips  and  carved  hideous 
gorgons  out  of  vegetable  masses.    Within  the  last 
half-century,  the  list  of  new  flowers,  added  to  the 
gardens  even  of  the  poorest,  far  outnumbers  all 
those  which,  not  coming  under  the  denomination  of 
weeds  or  wild-flowers,  were  indigenous  to  the  soil. 
From  the  poor  man's  garden  they  overflow  into  the 
streets  of  our  towns  and  cities;  they  adorn  our 
mantel-pieces,  and  difi"use  their  sweet  breath  in  our 
close  and  sultry  chambers  ;  their  beautiful  presence 
cheers  us  at  our  labour,  soothes  u<  in  our  sickness, 
and  sheds  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  gloomiest 
contingencies  of  our  lot.    Flowers  are  the  graceful 
compensations  which  Nature  scatters  at  random  for 
those  who  love  her ;  the  garden  is  the  laboratory 
in  which  she  loves  to  produce  the  master-pieces  of 
her  skill. 

CTo  be  continncd.) 


The  Sugar  Crop  of  Cuba. — There  are  in  ope 
ration  the  present  season  in  Cuba  1365  sugar 
estates,  which  produced  this  year  563,674  tons  of 
sugar.  Out  of  the.se  1365  plantations,  there  are 
949  using  steam  power;  7  with  water  power,  and 
409  with  ox  power,  the  old  or  primitive  style.  The 


total  extent  of  land  planted  with  cane  on  these 
plantations,  is  691,917  acres,  while  the  area  on 
the  estates  used  for  other  purposes,  viz.,  cattle 
fields,  fruit,  vegetable  gardens,  &c.,  comprises 
1,289,650  acres,  or  nearly  double  the  quantity 
used  for  cane.  If  the  weight  of  each  box  of  sugar 
is  put  down  at  the  average  of  425  lbs.,  net,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  whole  production  of  the  year  is 
equal  to  2,652,580  boxes,  which,  at  the  prices  that 
have  ranged  since  First  month,  can  be  well  esti- 
mated at  S17  per  box,  making  the  total  value 
of  the  crop  §45,093,860.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
value  of  the  molasses  and  rum  produced  on  the 
sugar  estates,  it  will  swell  the  amount  to  a  very 
large  extent.  The  sugar  crop  of  Cuba  is  more 
than  double  the  quantity  ever  produced  in  Louis- 
iana in  any  year,  (1853,  we  believe,  was  the 
largest  crop,  i.  e.,  269,360  tons,)  the  number  of 
plantations  in  Louisiana  this  year  being  1308  or 
57  less  than  in  Cuba. — Late  Paper. 


Pride, 


For  "  The  Friend." 


"Alas !  when  all  is  done,  what  folly,  as  well  as 
irreligion,  is  there  in  pride  ?  It  cannot  add  one 
cubit  to  any  man's  stature.  What  crosses  can  it 
hinder?  What  disappointments  help,  or  what 
frustrate  ?  It  delivers  not  from  the  common  stroke  ; 
sickness  disfigures ;  pain  mis-shapes  ;  and  death 
ends  the  proud  man's  fabric.  Six  feet  of  cold 
earth  bounds  his  big  thoughts ;  and  his  person, 
which  was  too  good  for  almost  any  place,  must  at 
last  lodge  within  the  strait  limits  of  so  little  and  so 
dark  a  cave ;  and  he  who  thought  nothing  well 
enough  for  him,  is  quickly  the  entertainment  of  the 
lowest  of  all  animals,  even  worms  themselves. 
Thus  pride  and  pomp  come  to  the  common  end  ; 
but  with  this  difference,  less  pity  from  the  living, 
and  more  pain  to  the  dying  !  The  proud  man's 
antiquity  (or  attainments)  cannot  secure  him  from 
death,  nor  his  heraldry  from  judgment.  Titles  of 
honour  vanish  at  this  extremity ;  and  no  power  or 
wealth,  no  distance  or  respect  can  rescue  or  insure 
them.  As  the  tree  falls,  it  lies ;  and  as  death 
leaves  men,  judgment  finds  them. 

Oh,  what  can  prevent  this  ill  conclusion?  or  what 
can  remedy  this  woful  declension  from  ancient 
meekness,  humility,  and  piety ;  and  that  godly  life 
and  power,  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  the  au- 
thority of  the  preaching,  and  examples  of  the  liv- 
ing, of  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  Christianity ! 
Truly  nothing  but  an  inward  and  sincere  examina- 
tion, by  the  testimony  of  the  holy  light  and  spirit 
of  Jesus,  of  the  condition  of  their  souls  towards 
Him,  and  a  better  inquiry  into  the  matter  and  ex- 
amples of  holy  record.  It  was  His  complaint  of 
old,  "  that  light  was  come  into  the  world,  but  men 
loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  were  evil."  If  thou  wouldst  be  a  child  of 
God,  and  a  believer  in  Christ,  thou  must  be  a  child 
of  light :  thou  must  bring  thy  deeds  to  it,  and  ex- 
amine them  by  that  holy  lamp  in  thy  soul,  which 
is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  that  shows  thee  thy 
pride  and  arrogancy,  and  reproves  thy  delight  in 
the  vain  fashions  of  this  world. 

Religion  is  a  denial  of  self ;  yea  and  of  self- 
religion  too.  It  is  a  firm  tie  or  bond  upon  the  soul 
to  holiness,  whose  end  is  happiness ;  for  by  it  men 
come  to  see  the  Lord.  "  The  pure  in  heart,"  says 
Jesus,  "see  God."  He  that  once  comes  to  bear 
Christ's  yoke,  is  not  carried  away  by  the  devil's 
allurements;  he  finds  excelling  joys  in  his  watch- 
fulness and  obedience.  If  men  loved  the  cross  of 
Christ,  his  precepts  and  doctrines,  they  would  cross 
their  own  wills,  which  lead  them  to  break  Christ's 
holy  will,  and  lose  their  souls  in  doing  the  devil's 
will.    Oh!  delight  not  in  that  which  is  forbidden  ! 


look  not  upon  it,  if  thou  wouldst  not  be  captivated 
by  it. 

Did  not  Christ  submit  his  will  to  his  Father's 
and  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endure  the 
cross  and  despise  the  shame  of  a  new  and  untrod- 
den way  to  glory  ?  Thou  also  must  submit  thy 
will  to  Christ's  holy  law  and  light  in  thy  heart,  and 
for  the  reward  he  sets  before  thee,  to  wit,  eternal 
life,  endure  His  cross  and  despise  the  shame  of  it. 
Many  desire  to  rejoice  with  Him,  but  few  to  suffer 
with  him,  or  for  him.  Many  would  be  the  com- 
panions of  his  table  ;  not  many  of  his  abstinence. 
The  loaves  they  follow,  but  the  cup  of  his  agony 
they  leave  ;  it  is  too  bitter  :  they  like  not  to  drink 
thereof.  Many  will  magnify  his  miracles,  who  are 
offended  at  the  ignominy  of  his  cross.  But  O 
man !  (0  proud  mortal)  as  He  for  thy  salvation, 
so  thou  for  the  love  of  Him,  must  humble  thyself, 
and  be  contented  to  be  "  of  no  reputation,"  that 
thou  mayst  follow  Him  ;  not  in  a  carnal,  formal 
way,  of  vain  man's  tradition  and  prescription,  but 
as  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  apostle  doth  express  it, 
"In  the  new  and  living  way,"  which  Jesus  hath 
consecrated,  that  brings  all  who  walk  in  it  to  the 
eternal  rest  of  God  !  WheYeinto  He  himself  is 
entered,  who  is  the  holy  and  only  blessed  Re- 
deemer." 

The  keeper  of  the  light  house  at  Calais  was  once 
boasting  to  a  traveller  of  the  brilliancy  of  his  lan- 
tern, (which  can  be  seen  ten  leagues  at  sea,)  when 
the  visitor  said  to  him,  "  What,  if  one  of  the  lights 
should  chance  to  go  out?"  "  Never,"  he  cried, 
with  a  sort  of  consternation  at  the  bare  hypothesis. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  ocean,  "  yonder, 
where  nothing  can  be  seen,  there  are  ships  going 
by  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  to-night  one  of 
my  burners  were  out,  within  six  months  would 
come  a  letter — perhaps  from  India,  perhaps  from 
America,  perhaps  from  some  place  I  never  heard 
of — saying,  that  on  such  a  night,  at  such  an  hour, 
the  light  of  Calais  burned  dim,  the  watchman  ne- 
glected his  post,  and  vessels  were  in  danger  !  Ah, 
sir,  sometimes  in  the  dark  nights  in  stormy  weath- 
er, I  look  out  to  sea,  and  I  feel  as  if  the  eye  of  the 
whole  world  was  looking  at  my  light  I  Go  out? 
burn  dim?    Oh,  never,  let  it  never  !'' 

Was  the  keeper  of  this  light-house  so  vigilant ; 
did  he  feel  so  deeply  the  importance  of  his  work 
and  its  responsibility,  and  shall  christians  neglect 
their  light,  and  suffer  it  to  grow  dim — grow  dim 
when  for  need  of  its  bright  shining,  some  poor  soul, 
struggling  amid  the  waves  of  temptation,  may  be 
dashed  upon  the  rocks  of  destruction  ?  No,  "  Hold 
forth  the  word  of  life."  Put  not  your  light  under 
a  bed  (worldly  ease.)  Neither  under  a  bushel 
(worldly  business  and  worldly  measures,)  but  set  it 
upon  the  candlestick,  a  steady,  bright  example  of 
uprightness,  moderation  and  goldly  fear  ;  that  be- 
holders may  glorify  God  on  your  account. 
"  For  sadder  sight  the  eye  can  know, 
Than  proud  bark  lost,  or  seaman's  woe — 
The  shipivreek  of  the  soul." 

Disasters  on  the  Western  Rivers. — The  Louis- 
ville Courier  gives  a  compiled  statement  of  the  dis- 
asters upon  the  Western  rivers  for  the  past  year. 
The  recapitulation  is  as  follows  :  Steamboats  sunk 
and  damaged  by  ice,  5;  snagged  and  sunk,  93; 
run  into  bank,  10;  collisions,  15;  burned,  32; 
sunk  on  falls,  2  ;  sunk  by  storms,  29  ;  explosions, 
12  ;  machinery  broken,  16  ;  collision  with  bridges, 
2 — total,  steamboats,  210;  canal  boats  lost,  261  ; 
flat  boats  and  barges,  41  ;  number  of  lives  lost, 
221  ;  estimated  aggregate  loss,  $3,145,500. 


He  that  truly  knows  himself,  becomes  vile  in  bis 
own  eyes,  and  has  no  delight  in  the  praise  of  man. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  slaveholders  have  hard  work  to  make  their 
theories  and  their  practice  correspond.  They  insist 


" '  From  my  own  knowledge  of  Kelly  Low,  I  can 
truly  say  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man  in  intelli 
gence,  and  in  all  that  constitutes  an  honest,  truth 


that  their  slaves  are  an  inferior  race  which  Divine  ful,  and  reliable  man.    He  was  raised  in  my 


Providence  designed  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  draw 
ers  of  water  for  the  whites,  and  that  in  accordance 
■with  this  decree,  their  masters  are  obligated  to 
keep  them  in  bonds,  while  they  enlighten  them  ; 
and  they  compare  the  alleged  superior  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  their  slaves  with  that  of 
the  barbarous  African,  as  evidence  of  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Divine  plan  of  placing  them  in  bonds. 
Yet  they  contend  for  the  necessity  of  keeping 
their  wards  in  mental  darkness,  and  award  con- 
dign punishment  to  whoever  may  attempt  to  edu- 
cate them,  or  to  awaken  in  them  the  feelings, 
which  belong  to  man  as  a  rational  being,  endowed 
with  faculties,  and  gifted  with  means,  capable  of 
placing  him  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
They  insist  that  Paul's  epistle  to  Philemon  is  con- 
clusive as  to  the  duty  of  returning  a  fugitive  slave, 
but  they  scoff  at  the  idea  of  accepting  the  injunc- 
tion laid  upon  the  master  in  that  same  epistle,  to 
receive  him  "  not  npw  as  a  servant,  but  above  a 
servant,  a  brother  beloved."  To.punish  him  with 
the  lash,  or  barter  him  for  gold,  that  he  may  be 
taken  to  where  escape  from  his  fetters  is  hopeless, 
is  what  such  a  victim  of  the  law  must  expect. 
They  claim  that  the  slave  must  be  considered  and 
treated  as  property  alone,  and  as  such  may  be 
carried  to  every  part  of  the  country,  just  like  a 
horse  or  a  bale  of  goods ;  that  "  he  has  no  rights 
which  a  white  man  is  bound  to  respect;"  and  yet 
they  demand  that  he  shall  be  represented  in  the 
national  councils  as  a  man  ;  and  their  demand  is 
granted,  and  thus  their  representation  is  kept  up 
to  its  present  number. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  affected  complais- 
ancy  with  which  they  strive  to  strip  the  negro  of 
the  attributes  of  a  man,  in  order  to  ward  off  the 
condemnation  and  scorn  of  the  civilized  world  from 
their  "  peculiar  institution,"  now  and  then  the  truth 
is  extorted  from  them,  and  gives  ground  to  believe 
that  like  the  persecuting  Saul,  they  must  find  it "  hard 
to  kick  against  the  pricks."  This  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  from  the  following  obituary  of  one  of  the 
despised  race.  It  is  taken  from  a  Southern  paper, 
and  could  hardly  apply  to  a  mere  "  chattel." 

"  The  Augusta  (Georgia)  papers  announced 
some  days  ago  the  decease  of  Kelly  Low,  a  pious, 
venerable,  and  intelligent  coloured  clergyman  of 
the  Baptist  church,  in  that  city.  What  Andrew 
Marshall  was  to  Savannah,  Kelly  Low  was  to 
Augusta.  We  copy  the  following  account  of  his 
funeral,  in  which  a  1  trge  portion  of  the  white  popu- 
lation participated,  from  the  True  Democrat  of 
Tuesday  : 

"  Circumstances  beyond  our  control  have  pre- 
cluded an  earlier  notice  of  the  death  of  Kelly  Low, 
coloured  pastor  of  Springfield  Baptist  church.  This 
event,  so  deeply  regretted  by  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  persons  in  our  community,  took  place  on 
the  3d  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  this  city.  In  1835, 
he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  from 
that  time  to  his  death,  he  has  been  constant,  zeal- 
ou>,  and  efficient  in  his  labours. 

"  His  funeral  on  Sunday  afternoon  was  very 
largely  attended  by  both  black  and  white.  The 
number  of  the  latter  in  procession  has  been  es- 
timated from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred,  and 
the  number  in  attendance  at  the  grave,  in  the  church- 
yard, was  not  less  than  four  thousand  persons. 

"  We  forbear  any  comments  of  our  own  upon 
the  character  of  the  deceased,  and  give  place  to 
the  following  tribute  from  his  former  owner,  one  of 
our  mo.>t  intelligent  and  prominent  citizens.  It  re- 
flects the  sentiments  of  our  entire  community. 


family  from  early  boyhood,  and  was  my  property 
for  over  twenty-five  years,  and  I  knew  him  to  have 
been  as  near  a  perject  man  as  any  I  have  ever 
known  of  any  colour.  Indeed,  I  have  always 
viewed  him  to  be  without  spot  or  blemish  in  cha- 
racter and  disposition,  beginning  even  in  his  youth, 
and  continuing  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.'  " 

If  Kelly  Low,  the  "  pious,  venerable  and  intel- 
ligent coloured  clergyman,"  was  so  "  without  spot 
or  blemish,"  as  to  extort  from  his  white  master  the 
testimony  that  he  was  no  ordinary  person  in  "  all 
that  constitutes  an  honest,  truthful,  and  reliable 
man,"  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  mere  fact 
of  another  claiming  him  as  property  could  deprive 
him  of  all  rights,  and  reduce  him  to  the  level  of 
the  beast  that  perisheth. 

 »  ♦ 

The  Census  of  Pennsylvania. — The  complete 
census  of  Pennsylvania  is  at  length  furnished,  and 
shows  an  aggregate  population  of  2,913,441 
dwellings,  514,847. 


EASTERN 

DISTRICT. 

No.  In- 

Manuf. 

habi- 

est'h- 

Dwel- 

Counties, 

tants. 

Deaths. 

Farms. 

ments. 

lings. 

Adama 

27,997 

494 

2,182 

180 

5,012 

Berks 

9i,uoy 

1,254 

5,531 

647 

16,452 

Buclcs 

03,803 

703 

6,786 

573 

11,989 

Carbon 

21,239 

236 

409 

94 

3,555 

Chester 

74,749 

834 

6,123 

066 

13,760 

Cumberland 

40,402 

633 

2,183 

318 

7,298 

Dauphin  . 

48,640 

466 

2,428 

324 

8,220 

Delaware  . 

.30,614 

373 

1,629 

207 

6,546 

Franklin  . 

42,242 

447 

2,484 

325 

7,575 

Lancaster  . 

116,621 

1,259 

6,721 

985 

20,521 

Lebanon  . 

■30,030 

310 

1,783 

220 

5,870 

Lehigh 

43,932 

065 

2,734 

404 

7,748 

Monroe 

16,805 

164 

970 

81 

2,829 

Montgomery 

70,494 

703 

5,303 

609 

12,330 

Northampton  . 

47,775 

380 

2,265 

251 

8,954 

Philadelphia  county 

568,034 

6,079 

1,731 

4,400 

89,979 

Pike  .      .      .  . 

7,360 

64 

544 

43 

1,318 

Perry 

22,940 

216 

1,716 

174 

4,167 

Schuylkill 

ro,173 

971 

2,257 

579 

10,962 

Wayne 

32,172 

188 

3,430 

336 

5,727 

York 

68,988 

820 

5,089 

673 

11,273 

1,558,153 

17,172 

02,398 

12,149 

267,390 

WESTERN 

DISTRICT. 

1,062 

4,452 

516 

I'ittsburg  city,  49,i;16 

-  180,074 

722 

1 

551 

''7'622 

j^Ucghany  c'y,  yij536_, 

338 

146 

123 

5,003 

Armstrong 

36,114 

240 

2,809 

103 

0,316 

Butler 

33.753 

352 

4,000 

79 

0,517 

Beaver 

29,321 

264 

2,262 

319 

6,458 

Bedford 

26,803 

279 

2,060 

155 

3,615 

Blair 

27,785 

327 

921 

132 

4,877 

Bradford    ■       ■  > 

50.046 

394 

6,655 

402 

9,486 

Crawford  . 

49,041 

294 

5.507 

230 

9,313 

Clarion 

25,575 

98 

2,537 

142 

4.338 

Columbia  . 

24,603 

207 

2,023 

196 

4,640 

Centre 

27,087 

127 

1,061 

129 

4,574 

Clinton 

17,722 

163 

784 

140 

3,140 

ClfJariield  . 

18,925 

140 

1,564 

114 

3,286 

Cambria 

29,313 

300 

1,435 

314 

5,323 

Erie    .       .       .  . 

49,697 

414 

4,474 

386 

9,759 

Elk  . 

5,848 

55 

1,093 

46 

1.026 

Fayette     .  . 

40,166 

376 

2,084 

151 

7/201 

Fulton 

9,140 

09 

1,009 

37 

1,681 

Forest 

889 

13 

98 

11 

156 

Oreeno 

24,406 

221 

2,111 

78 

4,275 

Huntingdon 

26,167 

278 

2,097 

242 

4,971 

Indiana 

33,809 

362 

3,410 

142 

0,109 

■Juniata 

16,300 

194 

967 

154 

2,989 

Jefferson  . 

18,414 

180 

1.926 

117 

3,334 

Lyconiinj;  . 

37,560 

323 

2,039 

429 

0,696 

Lawrence  . 

23,213 

163 

1,837 

09 

4,237 

Luzerne 

91,089 

208 

3,387 

389 

18.029 

Mercer 

37,164 

379 

3,473 

87 

0,859 

JHflliu 

16,378 

188 

1.04S 

184 

3.194 

Montour 

13.110 

152 

593 

80 

2,381 

M-Kean  . 

J,OOU 

49 

■S59 

3S 

1.708 

Nortliunihcrland 

29.057 

294 

2,410 

744 

5,439 

Potter 

11,487 

100 

1,224 

S7 

2,215 

:'omerset  . 

26,920 

197 

2,089 

17 

4,676 

Snyder 

15,134 

102 

1,094 

81 

2,746 

Sullivan 

4.140 

51 

008 

14 

1,046 

Sus'iuehannu 

30,665 

453 

3,775 

273 

7,004 

Tiog.t         .       .  . 

31.218 

195 

2,85a 

207 

5,940 

IWilon 

14.222 

103 

927 

60 

2,657 

Venango  . 

25.180 

152 

2.850 

69 

4.543 

WasiiinKton 

47.319 

484 

3,776 

334 

9,036 

Wyoming 

12,044 

84 

i,;74 

138 

2.305 

Warren 

19.299 

107 

1,491 

210 

3.844 

WestUKireland  . 

64,020 

465 

4.360 

3SU 

9,787 

1,354,888 

12,405 

98,526 

8,550 

247,0.  7 

Manuf.  esta- 

Populaliim. 

Dwelling 

e.  blishments. 

Eastern  Difltrict, 

1,569  553 

267,840 

12,149 

Western  District, 

1,. 354,888 

247,007 

8,560 

Totals, 

2,913,441 

614,847 

20,704 

For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOCRAPKICAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  membe; 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  165.) 
JOSHUA  BROWN. 

Dining  at  the  house  of  Israel  Jacobs,  with  whos 
wife  and  children  he  had  a  satisfactory  religior 
opportunity,  he  himself  being  absent,  he  rode  t 
Joseph  Paul's,  near  Spring  Mills,  and  lodged.  0 
the  28th,  he  rode  to  Philadelphia,  and  attende 
the  spring  meeting.  On  the  30th,  with  his  ol 
friend,  Thomas  Carlton,  he  attended  a  meeting  i 
Germantown.  Joshua  was  largely  led  to  speak  '( 
the  coming  in  the  flesh  of  our  blessed  Saviou 
which  was  to  be  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  a 
people,  and  he  told  his  hearers  that,  by  obedienc 
to  the  everlasting  gospel,  they  might  witness  it  1 
be  so  to  them.  After  a  sitting  in  the  family  < 
John  Jones,  he  rode  to  Plymouth,  where  the  nej 
day  he  attended  meeting  in  silence.  On  Fourth  mi 
■2d,  he  was  at  a  meeting  in  the  valley;  on  FirsI 
day,  the  3d,  was  at  Radnor,  and,  on  the  4th,  e' 
Haverford.  He  had  service  in  all  these  meev 
ings,  but  the  two  last  were  closely  exercising.  A_ 
Haverford,  no  doubt,  under  a  sense  that  many  wer; 
negligent  in  religious  matters,  he  pressed  on  thei 
the  necessity  of  doing  their  day's  work  in  the  da' 
time,  and  being  diligently  engaged  that  they  migl 
not  only  profess  the  Truth,  but  be  in  possession  ( 
it.  On  the  5th,  he  was  at  a  meeting  at  Newtowi 
which  was  very  large,  occasioned  by  the  funeral  ( 
an  ancient  woman  Friend.  The  service  in  thi 
meeting  was  to  explain  and  defend  the  doctrine  ( 
universal  saving  grace,  in  opposition  to  the  Calvir 
istic  tenet  of  unconditional  election  and  reproba 
tion.  The  hearers  were  exhorted  to  a  faithfi 
abiding  with  the  gift  received,  that  they  migh 
witness  a  state  of  election,  which  was  the  gift  c 
God  given  to  us  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  hii 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  0 
the  6th,  at  Goshen  meeting,  Joshua  was  led  to  ex 
hort  to  a  steady  persevering  travel  in  the  spiritua 
journey.  His  mind  was  led  into  sympathy  am 
earnest  concern  on  behalf  of  some  visited  child  c 
the  Lord,  who  had  fallen  into  great  anxiety  am 
depression,  because  of  not  having  been  faithful  t 
the  visitations  of  grace.  He  pressed  such  to  cas 
themselves  on  the  mercy  of  God,  and  look  to  him  fo 
strength  and  restoration. 

Lodging  at  the  house  of  Randall  Malin,  he,  oi 
the  7th,  attended  Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting,  whicl 
was  an  exercising  one.  Lodging  at  Thomas  Light 
foot's,  he  the  next  day  was  at  Pikeland  meeting 
in  which  he  had  to  rejoice,  being  made  sensibl 
that  there  was  a  living  remnant  amongst  them. 
The  account  of  the  rest  of  this  journey  is  lost. 
Having  the  unity  of  his  Monthly  Meeting,  witl 
his  prospect  of  religious  service  in  New  Jersey 
Joshua  Brown  left  his  own  residence,  Eleventl 
mo.  17th,  1775,  to  fulfil  it,  as  he  might  be  enablec 
by  the  great  Head  of  the  church.  Attending  tha 
day  Nottingham  Preparative  Meeting  of  Minister 
and  Elders,  he  afterwards  rode  to  the  house  o 
William  Jackson,  at  Londongrove.  After  th 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  his  mind  was  coveret 
with  sadness,  and  he  felt  no  liberty  to  proceed  oi 
his  journey,  until  he  had  given  up  to  sit  with 
committee  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  appointed  t( 
visit  such  members  of  the  religious  Society 
Friends  as  continued  to  hold  slaves.  Having  per 
formed  this  duty,  in  which  he  found  peace  and  satis 
faction,  he  found  liberty  to  go  forward.  Stopping 
that  night  at  the  house  of  the  widow  Trimble's 
he  passed  over  into  Jersey,  tarried  one  night  at  th( 
house  of  Peter  Worrell,  in  Burlington,  and  tb(| 
next  day,  the  24th,  attended  the  Quarterly  Meetl 
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iDg  of  Ministers  and  Elders  at  Crosswieks.  Dur- 
ing the  meetings  for  worship  and.  discipline  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  he  had  comfortable  service, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  last,  rode  to  Nathan 
Wright's.  On  the  29th,  he  attended  a  meeting  at 
Upper  Freehold,  which  was  an  open,  satisfactory 
season.  After  speaking  of  his  service  therein,  he 
adds,  "At  the  said  meeting  was  Hannah  Smith, 
who  appeared  in  the  meeting  in  great  innocency 
and  simplicity,  and  very  affecting  [her  communica- 
tion was.]  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Han- 
nah Smith,  late  of  Burlington."  From  Freehold 
accompanied  by  Aaron  Ivens,  he  rode  eight  miles, 
and  attended,  on  the  30th,  Robins'  meeting,  after 
which  he  passed  on  to  Stonybrook,  to  the  house  of 
Samuel  Worth.  At  a  meeting  the  next  day  at 
bci  that  place,  his  service  was  close  and  searching, 
'tt  At  a  meeting  held  in  Trenton  on  the  2d,  he  had 
ijoi  to  press  on  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  having  for 
iiiej:  themselves  that  true  and  living  faith,  which  works 
u  by  love  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart.  It  was  a 
first  [  favoured  meeting. 

aj  On  the  3d,  which  was  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
m  he  had  a  meeting  at  Joseph  Moore's,  wherein  his 
AI  mind  was  opened  to  treat  of  the  coming  in  the 
flesh  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  of  his  propitiatory 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  of  the 
universality  of  the  gift  of  grace  purchased  thereby. 
He  earnestly  entreated  those  present  to  close  in 
with  the  offers  of  redeeming  love  and  mercy  whilst 
they  were  extended  to  them.  Thankful  for  the 
evidence  of  Divine  favour  extended  at  the  time,  and 
greatly  desiring  that  the  labour  bestowed  might  be 
profitably  remembered  by  some  then  present,  he 
I  rode  to  Jacob  Birdsall's,  where  he  had  lodged  the 
previous  night.  On  the  4th,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  his  lodging  place,  in  which  he  was  led  to  treat 
lil  of  the  necessity  in  this  gospel  day,  of  offering  to 
oi  the  Lord  true  spiritual  worship,  from  which  every- 
lil  thing  of  man's  contrivance  or  invention  is  ex- 
Oi  eluded.  He  also  set  forth  the  necessity  of  know- 
ing themselves  brought  under  the  peaceable  go- 
vernment of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Eiding  to  Kingwood  on  the  5th,  he,  on  the  6th, 
visited  various  families  there,  in  which  he  had 
"  some  satisfaction."  On  the  7th,  he  had  a  public 
til  meeting,  in  which  way  opened  for  some  honest  la- 
bour,  but  it  was  not  a  comfortable  time.  In  com- 
pany with  Henry  Cliffton,  a  young  man,  he  rode 
to  the  Earitan,  and,  on  the  8th,  reachel  Hard  wick, 
or  the  great  meadows ;  an  uncomfortable  ride  of 
thirty  miles  performed  mostly  in  the  rain,  and  he 
being  very  unwell.  He  lodged  that  night  with 
Gabriel  Wilson,  and  on  the  next  with  Samuel 
Lundy.  On  First-day,  the  10th,  a  satisfactory 
meeting  was  held  with  Friends  of  Hardwick,  in 
which  he  and  companion  were  both  opened  in  gos- 
pel love  to  labour  amongst  them.  Dining  with 
Thomas  Lundy,  they  had  a  religious  opportunity 
with  him,  his  wife  and  "  nine  hopeful  child- 
ren." On  the  11th,  they  had  a  meeting  at  the 
house  of  Benjamin  Schooley,  at  a  place  called 
Paulin's  Kill.  In  thi.^  meeting  he  treated  on  the 
two  seeds, — the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of 
the  serpent.  He  showed  the  difference  of  their 
operations,  one  seeking  the  everlasting  salvation  of 
man,  through  deliverance  from  the  thraldom  of  sin, 
the  other  seeking  to  keep  hira  in  bondage  to  the 
carnal  appetites,  that  he  might  be  forever  separated 
from  the  holiness  and  heavenly  estate  of  glorified 
spirits.  He  pressed  on  them  the  necessity  of  wit- 
nessing in  each  heart,  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
Christ  Jesus,  the  quickening  Spirit,  to  prevail  over 
the  seed  of  the  serpent,  the  spirit  and  corruptions 
of  the  evil  one,  who  works  in  the  natural  and  un- 
regenerate  heart,  that  so  they  might  know  a  being 
redeemed  from  sin,  and  made  through  sanctifica- 


tion  of  the  Spirit,  the  children  of  God.  After  a 
comfortable  sitting  in  Benj.  Schooley's  family,  they 
went  to  the  "  Drowned  Lands,"  and  lodged  at  the 
house  of  Joseph  Dennis.  At  a  meeting  there,  on 
the  13th,  himself  and  companion  were  both  opened 
in  the  ministry.  Eiding  down  to  the  house  of 
Hartshorn  Fitz-Eandolph,  at  Mendem,  they  had  a 
meeting  there  on  the  14th,  in  which  Joshua  was 
led  to  warn  the  audience  against  trusting  in  any 
thing  of  man's  invention  in  matters  of  religion. 
He  opened  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  unto 
holiness,  of  witnessing  the  baptism  of  Christ,  which 
is  with  fire  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  very 
cleansing  of  the  heart.  He  also  warned  them 
against  trusting  to  having  Christ's  righteousness 
imputed  to  them,  unless  they  had  witnessed  real 
sanctification.  He  was  largely  engaged  for  the 
good  of  his  hearers,  and  the  meeting  was  much 
favoured. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "  'The  Friend." 

"Silver  Spring,"  Florida. 
The  following  is  abstracted  from  an  interesting 
article  in  Silliman's  Journal,  communicated  by 
John  Le  Conte,  M.  D. 

This  remarkable  "  spring"  is  situated  near  the 
centre  of  Marion  county,  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
in  latitude  about  29°  15'  North,  and  longitude  82° 
20'  West.  It  is  about  five  miles  north-east  of 
Ocala,  the  county-seat,  and  nearly  in  the  axis  of 
the  Peninsula,  being  equally  distant  from  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  coasts.  Its  waters  are  discharged 
by  a  short  stream  bearing  the  same  name,  viz : 
Silver  Spring,"  which,  running  about  six  miles, 
unites  with  the  Ochlawaha  (or  Ocklawaha,)  a  tri- 
butary of  the  St.  John's  river.  The  stream  takes 
its  origin  in  a  deep  pool  or  head-basin,  which  is 
called,  par  excellence,  the  "  Silver  Spring."  This 
basin  is  nearly  circular  in  shape,  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  diameter,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills 
covered  with  live-oaks,  magnolias,  bays,  and  other 
gigantic  evergreens.  The  amount  of  water  dis 
charged  is  so  large,  that  small  steamers  and  barges 
readily  navigate  the  "  Silver  Spring,"  up  to  the 
pool  or  head-spring,  where  there  is  a  landing  for 
the  shipment  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  produce. 
These  steamers  and  barges  make  regular  trips  be- 
tween the  Silver  Spring  and  Palatka  on  the  St. 
Johns.  The  boatmen  informed  me  that  at  its 
junction  with  the  Ochlawaha,  more  than  one-half 
of  the  water  is  contributed  by  the  Silver  Spring 
stream.  By  means  of  a  canoe,  I  explored  the 
stream  for  about  two  miles  from  its  head ;  its 
breadth  varied  from  forty-five  to  one  hundred  feet, 
and  its  depth,  in  the  shallowest  parts,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet :  the  smallest  depth  measured  was  not 
less  than  ten  feet  in  the  channel  of  the  stream. 
The  average  velocity  of  the  stream  was  rudely 
estimated  at  about  two  miles  per  hour  :  at  the  nar- 
rowest portions,  it  was  estimated  at  three  miles  per 
hour.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  residents, 
the  level  of  the  water  of  the  Spring  at  the  landing 
is  subject  to  comparatively  slight  fluctuations, 
scarcely  ever  exceeding  two  feet.  'These  fluctua- 
tions of  level  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  season 
of  rains.  T'he  commencement  of  the  rainy  seasou 
varies  from  the  15th  of  the  Sixth  month  to  the  15th 
of  the  Seventh  month.  The  waters  of  the  spring 
begin  to  rise  about  the  middle  of  the  season  of 
summer  rains,  and  attain  their  maximum  height 
about  its  termination.  The  maximum  depth  of 
water  in  the  pool  or  basin  constituting  the  head  of 
the  Silver  Spring,  was  found  to  be  not  more  than 
thirty-six  feet  in  the  deepest  crevice,  from  which 
the  water  boils  up ;  the  general  depth  in  the  cen- 
tral and  deep  parts  of  the  basin  was  found  to  be 


about  thirty  feet.  These  measurements  were  made 
by  means  of  a  heavy  plumb-bob  attached  to  a 
twine,  to  which  bits  of  white  cloth  were  secured  at 
intervals  of  six  feet  or  one  fathom.  As  the  plumb- 
bob,  as  well  as  each  piece  of  white  cloth  indicating 
the  fathoms,  could  be  distinctly  seen  down  to  the 
very  bottom,  the  measurements  were  of  the  most 
satisfactory  character. 

Doubtless,  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  which 
flows  in  the  Silver  Spring  river,  is  furnished  by  this 
principal  or  head- spring  ;  but  there  are  several 
tributary  springs  of  similar  character  along  the 
course  of  the  stream,  which  contribute  more  or 
less  to  the  volume  of  water.  These  usually  occur 
in  deep  basins,  or  coves  (as  they  are  called,)  in 
recesses  along  the  margin  of  the  stream.  'The 
depth  of  one  of  these  coves  situated  about  two 
hundred  yards  below  the  head-spring,  was  found 
to  be  thirty-two  feet  in  the  crevice  in  the  limestone 
bottom,  from  which  the  water  boiled  :  in  other  deep 
parts  of  the  basin,  the  depth  was  about  twenty- 
four  feet.  The  "Bone- Yard,"  (so  called  from  the 
fact  that  several  specimens  of  the  bones  of  the 
mastodon  have  been  taken  from  it,)  situated  two 
miles  below  the  head-spring,  is  a  cove  or  basin  of 
a  similar  character.  Its  maximum  depth  was  found 
to  be  twenty-six  feet. 

The  most  remarkable  and  interesting  phenome- 
non presented  by  this  spring,  is  the  truly  extraor- 
dinary transparency  of  the  water;  in  this  respect 
surpassing  anything  which  can  be  imagined.  All 
of  the  intrinsic  beauties  which  invest  it,  as  well  as 
the  wonderful  optical  properties  which  popular 
reports  have  ascribed  to  its  waters,  are  directly  or 
indirectly  referable  to  their  almost  perfect  diapha- 
neity. On  a  clear  and  calm  day,  after  the  sun  has 
attained  sufficient  altitude,  the  view  from  the  side 
of  a  small  boat  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
near  the  centre  of  the  head-spring,  is  beautiful 
beyond  description,  and  well  calculated  to  produce 
a  powerful  impres.sion  upon  the  imagination.  Every 
feature  and  configuration  of  the  bottom  of  this 
gigantic  basin  is  as  distinctly  visible  as  if  the  water 
was  removed,  and  the  atmosphere  substituted  in  its 
place ! 

A  large  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  pool  is 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  species  of 
water-grass,  and  gigantic  mo5S-like  plants  (fresh- 
water algse,)  which  attain  a  height  of  three  or  four 
feet.  'The  latter  are  found  in  the  deepest  parts  of 
the  basin.  Without  doubt,  the  development  of  so 
vigorous  a  vegetation  at  such  depths,  is  owing  to 
the  large  amount  of  solar  light  which  penetrates 
these  waters.  Some  parts  are  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tion :  these  are  composed  of  limestone  rock  and 
sand,  and  present  a  white  appearance.  The  water 
boils  up  from  fissures  in  the  limestones ;  these  cre- 
vices being  filled  with  sand  and  comminuted  lime- 
stone, indicate  the  ascending  currents  of  water  by 
the  local  milk-like  appearance  produced  by  the 
agitation  of  their  contents.  At  these  points  my 
plumb-bob  was  observed  to  bury  itself  in  the  mass 
of  boiling  sand. 

My  observations  were  made  about  noon,  on  the 
17th,  and  again  on  the  20th  of  December,  1859. 
The  sunlight  illuminated  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
this  remarkable  pool  as  brilliantly  as  if  nothing 
obstructed  the  light.  The  shadows  of  our  little 
boat,  of  our  overhanging  heads  and  hats,  of  pro- 
jecting crags  and  logs  of  the  surrounding  forest, 
and  ot  the  vegetation  at  the  bottom,  were  distinctly 
and  sharply  defined,  while  the  constant  waving  of 
the  slender  and  delicate  moss-like  algte,  by  means 
of  the  currents  created  by  the  boiling  up  of  the 
water,  and  the  swimming  of  numerous  fish  above 
this  miniature  subaqueous  forest,  imparted  a  living 
reality  to  the  scene  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 
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And  if  we  add  to  this  picture,  already  sufficiently 
striking,  that  objects  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  when  viewed  obliquely',  were  fringed  with 
the  prismatic  hues,  we  shall  cease  to  be  surprised 
at  the  mysterious  phenomena  with  which  vivid  ima 
ginations  have  invested  this  enchanting  spring,  as 
well  as  at  the  inaccuracies  which  have  been  per- 
petuated in  relation  to  the  wonderful  properties  of 
its  waters.  On  a  bright  day,  the  beholder  seems 
to  be  looking  down  from  some  lofty,  airy  point,  on 
a  truly  fairy  scene  in  the  immense  basin  beneath 
him,  a  scene  whose  beauty  and  magical  effect  is 
vastly  enhanced  by  the  chromatic  tints  with  which 
it  is  invested. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

We  think  many  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend," 
may  derive  instruction  and  encouragement  from 
the  following  account  of  Lydia  S.  Rogers. 

Lydia  S.  Rogers,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza 
beth  Jones,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  was  torn 
the  16th  of  Sixth  month,  1810. 

Her  disposition  was  amiable,  and  being  natu 
rally  of  a  cheerful  and  lively  temper,  she  was 
drawn  by  the  temptations  of  the  enemy  into  light 
ness  and  frivolity,  and  to  take  much  delight  in 
gaiety  of  apparel;  which  deviations  from  the  chris 
tian  path  were  causes  of  condemnation  and  sorrow 
to  her  mind  when  the  awful  period  of  dissolution 
was  approaching. 

She  was  attacked  with  bleeding  from  the  lungs 
in  the  Eighth  month,  1833,  but  after  a  confinement 
of  two  weeks,  she  nearly  recovered  her  usual  state 
of  health,  although  some  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
disease  still  remained. 

In  the  Third  month,  1834,  she  was  married  to 
Samuel  Rogers,  and  was  able  to  attend  to  her 
domestic  concerns  until  the  Eleventh  month  fol 
lowing,  when  she  became  seriously  indisposed. 
The  prospect  of  separation  from  those  she  loved, 
the  fear  of  death  and  a  sense  of  her  own  unfitness 
to  meet  its  solemn  summons,  produced  great  con- 
flict of  mind.  She  was  frequently  occupied  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  society  of 
serious  and  religious  people  became  peculiarly 
pleasant  to  her.  She  was  evidently  aware  of  the 
danger  of  her  situation,  and  on  being  asked  about 
this  time  what  she  thought  respecting  it,  observed, 
"  Perhaps  I  may  last  until  Spring,  but  I  do  not 
expect  to  get  well,  nor  do  I  wish  it." 

Under  the  exercises  which  she  passed  through 
during  this  period,  there  is  cause  to  believe  that 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  a  reprover  for  sin  as  well 
as  a  comforter  for  well-doing,  and  whose  operations 
are  compared  to  a  refiner's  fire  and  fuller's  soap, 
was  secretly  at  work  in  her  heart,  setting  her  sins 
in  order  before  her,  and  producing  that  godly  sor- 
row which  worketh  unfeigned  repentance.  Many 
times  her  spirit  was  much  coutrited,  and  she  would 
entreat  her  friends  to  pray  for  her;  mourning  over 
her  mis-spent  time  and  her  multiplied  transgre-- 
sious,  saying,  "  I  fear  my  sins  arc  too  many  ever 
to  be  forgiven." 

During  this  time  the  enemy  was  permitted  to 
buffet  her  with  his  suggestions,  which  induced  her 
to  exclaim,  "  Oh,  what  an  unwearied  adversary  I 
how  he  tempts  me  !"  and  to  her  sister  she  remarked, 
"  Can  it  be  that  I  shall  be  forgiven  my  many  sins?" 
13ut  although  thus  tried  with  doubts  and  fears,  lie 
whose  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,  was  pleased  in 
his  own  time  to  grant  her  an  evidence  of  pardon 
and  reconcilintion,  and  to  animate  her  drooping 
spirit  witli  the  humble  hope  that  she  should  at  last 
be  received  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  One  day, 
after  some  hours  of  (juiet  retirement,  she  broke 
forth  in  this  manner — "  Now  I  feel  as  I  never  felt 
[before] — I  shall  be  received — I  am  perfectly  re- 


signed to  live  or  die — I  am  very  happy — 0  my 
dears,  do  not  weep  for  me,  I  can  truly  say  this  is 
the  happiest  evening  of  my  life — Praise  the  Lord, 

0  my  soul — bless  his  holy  name."  Afterward  she 
observed,  "  I  want  nothing  worldly  to  divert  me 
from  the  great  work." 

In  looking  back  over  her  past  life,  and  her  in- 
difference and  neglect  respecting  the  great  duties 
of  religion,  she  seemed  almost  ready  to  question 
whether  the  evidence  of  forgiveness  could  be  real, 
and  on  the  14th  of  First  month,  1835,  again  asked 
her  sister  if  she  thought  it  possible  her  sins  were 
forgiven  ;  adding,  "  I  have  been  so  neglectful  when 

1  had  strength,  will  the  Lord  receive  me  at  this 
late  hour?"  After  a  time  of  solemn  silence,  she 
desired  to  be  helped  to  a  kneeling  posture,  and  then 
feelingly  petitioned  the  Most  High  for  the  aid  of 
his  grace,  and  that  she  might  be  thoroughly  washed 
and  purified.  A  female  minister  of  the  gospel 
calling  to  visit  her,  spoke  encouragingly  to  her 
state,  and  was  also  engaged  in  fervent  supplication 
on  her  behalf.  These  religious  exercises  afforded 
her  much  comfort ;  her  mind  was  peaceful,  and 
appeared  to  overflow  with  gratitude  and  love. 

Continuing  in  this  inward  frame  of  mind,  and 
steadily  abiding  under  the  refining  baptisms  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  she  experienced  sweet  peace  to  flow  in 
her  heart,  and  a  grateful  sense  of  the  Lord's  mer- 
cies to  her.  On  the  15th,  she  seemed  full  of  com- 
fort, and  several  times  remarked,  "  How  little  I 
suffer,  and  how  much  the  dear  Master  suffered. 
Oh  !  how  kind  he  is  to  me."  "And  again,  Oh,  the 
sweet  peace — I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  it  is  all  the 
heavenly  Father's  work."  She  often  mentioned 
what  a  comfort  the  bible  was  to  her,  and  what  a 
blessing  it  was  that  she  could  now  understand  it, 
and  take  hold  of  the  promises  it  contained,  after 
having  neglected  it  so  much. 

She  expressed  deep  concern  on  account  of  such 
as  do  not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  saying,  "  What  can  they  have  in  an  hour 
like  this  to  rest  their  hopes  upon?"  and  mentioned 
her  desire,  that  such  might  be  brought  to  feel  the 
efficacy  of  the  Redeemer's  love  ;  adding,  "  He  gave 
his  precious  life  for  us." 

On  the  16th,  she  expressed  great  love  for  all  her 
friends,  many  of  whom  she  named,  and  remarked, 
"  I  would  be  glad  to  do  something  for  the  blessed 
cause  :  I  feel  that  I  have  espoused  it,  and  if  it  will 
do  any  one  good  to  see  me  here  entirely  changed, 
I  should  be  glad  some  of  my  thoughtless  friends 
should  see  me."         *  *  *  * 

Being  now  brought  in  good  degree  to  the  blessed 
teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  her  own  heart, 
she  found  it  to  be  indeed  a  light  to  her  mind,  un- 
folding the  mysteries  of  redemption  and  giving  her 
to  see  clearly  the  true  meaning  as  well  as  the  pre- 
cious value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  She  spent 
much  time  in  reading  these,  particularly  the  New 
Testament — and  one  morning,  after  having  been  so 
employed,  she  looked  up  with  a  joyful  countenance 
and  exclaimed,  "This  has  been  a  sealed  book  to 
me,  but  now  what  beauty  and  consistency  I  see  in 
it.  Oh  !  what  can  they  have  to  rest  upon,  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  Saviour  ?  I  would  not  ex- 
change my  belief  for  a  thousand,  thousand  worlds." 

In  the  ordering  of  Ilim  whose  dealings  with  his 
ransomed  children  are  all  in  perfect  wisdom  and 
oodness,  though  past  our  finding  out,  she  was  per- 
mitted, on  the  2Uth,  to  experience  a  season  of  great 
tossing  and  distress;  and  when,  through  mercy,  a 
legree  of  calmness  was  restored,  she  remarked, 
'  I  feel  better  now — but  what  an  agonizing  time 
las  my  poor  mind  had.    I  fear  I  have  taken  hold 
of  promises  that  do  not  belong  to  me.    Oh  !  I  have 
been  such  a  sinner!"    This  painful  dispensation 
gradually  passed  away,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 


22d,  she  could  say,  "All  is  peace  and  comfort 
though  I  am  very  weak.  There  are  some  clouds 
through  the  day,  but  my  nights  are  all  joyous.  The 
Father  is  very  near  me  this  morning." 

Soon  after  this,  she  was  thought  to  be  dying,  and 
her  connexions  being  called,  she  took  an  affection- 
ate leave  of  them,  saying,  "  I  am  going  home ;" 
and  seemed  filled  with  holy  joy.  In  the  afternoon 
she  faintly  articulated,  as  though  replying  to  a 
query  respecting  her  removal,  "  not  yet — not  yet — 
stay  a  little  longer ;"  and  when  still  further  recov- 
ered from  the  state  of  great  exhaustion,  in  which 
she  had  been  lying,  she  remarked,  "  I  believe  my 
time  is  to  be  prolonged."       *       *  * 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  she  had  an  attack 
of  suffocation  which  rendered  it  doubtful  whether 
she  would  survive  the  night,  in  allusion  to  which, 
she  sweetly  remarked,  "If  I  do  not,  there  need  be 
no  bustle — I  believe  all  is  done,  everything  is  rea- 
dy." Next  morning  the  state  of  her  mind  was 
very  peaceful  and  heavenly,  and  she  observed, 
"  This  is  a  sweet  morning  to  me, — Praise  the  Lord, 
O  my  soul."  *  *  * 

On  the  26th,  her  mind  appeared  much  exercised, 
and  often  engaged  in  prayer.  She  remarked  that 
she  could  not  communicate  anything  to  those 
around  her,  unless  her  dear  Father  gave  it  to  her ; 
adding,  "  Remember,  Joshua's  army  compassed  the 
city  seven  times  before  they  were  commanded  to 
shout.  If  I  dared  to  speak  of  myself,  I  should 
say  a  great  deal,  for  I  am  earnest  for  your  help." 
The  next  day  she  saw  many  of  her  friends :  great 
was  the  exercise  she  underwent  on  their  account,  and 
deep  her  sense  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  un- 
der which  impressions  her  mouth  was  opened  in  a 
wonderful  and  affecting  manner  to  speak  to  the 
states  of  those  who  came  into  her  room. 

A  few  days  previous  to  her  dissolution,  her  suf- 
ferings became  extreme,  and  though  mercifully 
strengthened  to  endure  them  with  much  patience 
and  resignation,  she  said,  "  I  hope  my  patience  will 
hold  out — I  fear  I  do  not  bear  trial  as  I  ought — It 
is  not  ray  wish  to  be  relieved  from  suffering,  but  to 
bear  it  to  the  honour  of  my  Lord  :  if  he  saw  meet 
he  could  relieve  me — I  only  desire  what  will  teed 
most  to  his  glory."  *          *         *  * 

One  of  her  dresses  which  had  ruffles  on  the 
sleeves  being  put  upon  her,  the  sight  of  them 
seemed  to  affect  her ;  she  desired  a  pair  of  scissors 
to  be  brought,  and  had  them  cut  off,  saying,  "  Oh  ! 
these  ruffles  illy  become  dying  hands."  She  also 
requested  to  have  some  ornamental  articles  of  her 
dress  burnt,  observing,  "  They  will  be  useful  to  no 
one — finery  is  indeed  a  great  burden." 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  Second  month, 
she  had  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John  read  to 
her,  which  had  been  her  daily  practice  for  some 
time  previous.  Her  weakness  rapidly  increased ; 
it  was  evident  that  the  solemn  change  was  near, 
and  the  family  were  collected  around  her  dying 
bed.  To  her  husband  she  said,  "The  dear  Savi- 
our is  tl>e  way — he  is  the  door — knock  and  it  shall 
be  opened — all  that  will  come,  may  come."  She 
took  a  most  affectionate  and  impressive  leave  of 
her  family,  saying,  "  Farewell — farewell — love  to 
all.  The  horses  are  come — the  chariot  of  Israel, 
to  carry  me  home.  Take  me  to  thyself,  if  thou 
hast  purified  me.  Happy — happy — happy  I  Oh, 
praise  him — he  is  a  God  of  love.  These  light  af- 
flictions, which  are  but  for  a  moment,  will  work  out 
for  us  a  far  more  exceedin'i  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory." 

She  called  one  in  the  room  to  her,  and  gave  her 
sweet  counsel,  enjoining  upon  her  to  let  the  Lord 
have  the  first  place  in  her  affections,  saying,  "  Love 
Ilim  first — Ilim  last — and  through  all — then  all 
will  go  well."    Presently  after,  as  if  all  the  ener- 
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yies  of  her  djing  frame  were  summoned  to  the 
affort,  she  broke  forth  in  a  loud  voice,  urging  on 
;hose  present  the  necessity  of  bowing  to  the  cross 
3f  Christ :  "  The  dear  Saviour,"  said  she,  "  hung 
aailed  to  the  tree,  bleeding  for  us — for  our  sins  :" 
and  afterwards,  "  It  is  hard  work  to  die — but  the 
3ting  of  death  is  gone — thanks  be  to  God — he 
hath  given  me  the  victory — Oh,  help  me  to  praise 
the  Lord." 

Thus,  with  an  hymn  of  praise  on  her  expiring 
lips,  this  dear  young  woman  ceased  to  breathe  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Second  month,  1835, 
m  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  Her  ransomed 
pirit,  we  joyfully  believe,  was  received  into  the 
mansion  prepared  for  it  by  Him  who  had  so  mar- 
vellously redeemed  her  unto  himself,  and  is  now 
pne  of  that  happy  company  who  surround  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  with  the  unceasing 
anthem  of  "  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour,  to 
Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb 
'or  ever." 

May  this  memorable  instance  of  the  uncertainty 
3f  life  and  of  all  temporal  enjoyments;  of  the 
idorable  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  the  sin- 
cere penitent ;  and  of  the  power  of  his  blessed 
■pirit  in  purifying  the  soul,  weaning  it  from  earthly 
attachments,  filling  it  with  the  pure  and  precious 
jonsolations  of  the  gospel,  and  conferring  on  it  a 
lope  full  of  immortality  and  eternal  life,  encourage 
others  to  yield  in  unreserved  obedience  to  the  early 
risitations  of  heavenly  love ;  that  thus  living  in  the 
■ear  and  love  of  God,  they  may  experience  pre 
lervation  from  the  snares  which  beset  the  paths  of 
outh ;  know  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus  to  be  their 
safe  guide  through  the  trials  and  temptations  of  the 
Dresent  changeful  life,  and  in  the  awful  close  have 
i  well-grounded  hope  of  admission  into  the  man- 
^  sions  of  eternal  glory. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Philadelphia  Sonp-Honses. 
A  Subscriber  living  at  a  distance,  requests  some 
nformation  respecting  the  institutions  for  supply- 
ng  the  destitute  poor  of  this  city  with  soup.  There 
ire,  we  believe,  six  such  associations  located  in 
rarious  parts  of  the  city,  each  of  which  carries  on 
ts  operations,  and  has  its  funds  separate  from 
;he  others.  Beside  soup,  which  is  furnished  daily, 
jread  is  given  out  on  certain  days,  and  on  others  a 
listribution  of  Indian  meal  is  made.  Much  care 
s  taken  by  some  of  these  establishments  to  make 
he  charity  as  effective  as  possible.  In  order  to 
luard  against  imposition,  the  parties  applying  for 
elief,  are  generally  first  visited,  and  the  cases  in- 
vestigated. These  associations  are  probably  one 
'  of  the  best  modes  for  relieving  the  extreme  poor. 
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There  could  hardly  be  a  case  supposed,  that 
Qore  strikingly  exhibits  the  truth  contained  in  the 
juery  of  the  Apostle  James,  ''  from  whence  come 
.vars  and  fightings  among  you?  come  they  not 
lence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  mem- 
)ers?"  than  the  contentious  now  going  on  in  our 
jeloved  country,  and  which,  from  day  to  day,  are 
lecoming  more  acrimonious  and  complicated,  until 
here  is  great  reason  to  fear  they  will  culminate  in 
nar.  Both  parties  appear  to  admit  that  the  main 
joint  of  disagreement  is  respecting  an  abstract 
ight — the  rif'ht  to  introduce  slaves  into  the  terri- 
ories — which,  whether  decided  in  favour  of  one 
ide  or  the  other,  will  in  no  wise  materially  affect 
.he  future  condition  of  that  immense  domain  ;  the 
Jlimate  and  soil  securing  its  settlement  by  free 


labourers,  maintaining  free  institutions.  But  the 
evil  passions  which  "war  in  the  members"  of  bad 
men,  have  been  invoked  and  stimulated  into  mad- 
ness, until  their  promptings  appear  to  rule  the  coun- 
sels of  those  in  whose  hands  the  control  of  a  large 
part  of  the  country  has  fallen,  and  dismemberment 
of  the  government,  fratricidal  warfare,  servile  in- 
surrection, ruin  and  distress  are  effected  or  threat- 
ened, to  gratify  inordinate  pride,  the  lust  of  power, 
revenge,  and  an  intense  selfishness,  which  imagines 
all  benefits  diminished  or  destroyed,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  shared  by  others. 

We  do  not  wish  to  entertain  the  readers  of  The 
Friend,  with  an  examination  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to,  or  the  consequences  inyolved  in  the 
controversy  now  existing  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  Believing  the  present  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  our  country  to  spring  from  the  source 
we  have  assigned,  we  think  it  requires  great  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  every  member  of  our  religious 
Society,  to  guard  against  like  feelings  being  awak- 
ened in  them,  while  perusing  narratives  of  the  events 
of  the  day,  or  discussing  the  consequences  they  in- 
volve or  foreshadow;  and  yet  they  cannot  fail  to 
interest  us  all  more  or  less  deeply,  and  are  deserv- 
ing of  serious  consideration;  that  so  we  may  per- 
form our  duty,  as  members  of  the  community,  in- 
telligently, and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  holy  religion  we  profess.  But  inti- 
mately connected  as  our  welfare  must  be  with  the 
system  and  character  of  the  government  in  which 
we  live,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  mix  with  the  restless  and  heated  party  strife 
and  movements  which  surround  us.  Our  object 
should  be  to  exemplify,  in  our  daily  walk  and  con- 
versation, the  christian  doctrines  and  testimonies 
that  Friends  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  uphold, 
and  thereby  promote  peace  and  goodwill  among 
our  fellow  countrymen;  leaving  to  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  position  of  statesmen,  to  settle  the  just 
balance  of  conflicting  duties,  to  adjust  rival,  and 
sometimes  incompatible  interests;  to  judge  when 
and  how  to  put  forth  the  strength  of  the  nation,  to 
secure  or  protect  its  standing  and  its  integrity  ; 
and  to  make  use  of  the  means,  by  which  the  feuda 
that  are  distracting  and  dividing  it,  shall  be  met 
and  overcome. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the 
troubles  in  which  our  country  finds  itself  involved, 
spring  from  no  recent  or  transient  political  error. 
Short  as  has  been  its  career,  and  rapid  as  has  been 
its  acquisition  of  power,  it  has,  in  its  social  and 
moral  relations,  borne  along  and  nourished  the 
seeds  of  inherent  weakness,  which,  unless  eradi- 
cated, sooner  or  later,  must  bring  forth  dissolution 
and  premature  decay.  The  people  have  been  pleas- 
ing and  priding  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
they  had  solved  the  great  political  problem,  of  how 
the  advantages  of  government  are  to  be  secured, 
with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  the  govern- 
ed ;  but  they  have  too  much  lost  sight  of  the  great 
truth,  that  as  it  is  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
so  the  virtue,  the  justice,  the  humanity  and  the 
humility  of  the  people,  individually,  are  the  only 
sure  bases  upon  which  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
government  can  rest.  Accustomed  to  boast  that 
man  had  here  achieved  the  great  and  noble  end  ot 
self-government,  by  which  the  condition  of  the 
whole  human  family  would  finally  be  permanently 
benefited ;  and  that  the  future  teemed  with  power 
and  wealth,  that  would  be  developed  or  acquired 
by  the  proper  adaptation  of  the  means  already  pos- 
sessed, the  people  have  been  suddenly  awakened 
from  their  dream  of  delight,  to  see  their  model 
government  supinely  and  helplessly  drifting  down 
the  stream  of  revolution  and  dismemberment,  in- 
capable, with  all  its  collective  wisdow,  to  buffet,  or 


triumphantly  override  the  rapidly  succeeding  waves, 
which  threaten  it  with  destruction.  We  must  ad- 
mit that  the  system  is  good,  and  that  where  there 
is  preponderating  virtue  and  intelligence  in  the 
people,  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  effect  great  and 
noble  ends;  but  when  the  source  of  power  becomes 
corrupt,  and  the  leaders  accustomed  to  consult 
their  lusts  and  passions,  rather  than  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel  and  the  restraints  of  truth,  unless  pre- 
served by  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  ifc 
is  but  a  natural  consequence  of  such  deplorable 
selfishness  and  shortsightedness,  that  our  highest 
hopes  should  be  blighted,  and  our  fairest  prospects 
shrouded  in  darkness. 

Friends,  in  common  with  their  fellow  citizens, 
must  feel  and  deplore  the  sad  condition  in  which 
our  country  is  involved,  and  they  must  also  see 
there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  folly  and  vio- 
lence already  witnessed,  are  but  "  the  beginning  of 
sorrows."  Each  one  must  judge  how  far  it  is  hia 
duty  to  take  part  in  any  measure  proposed  for  the 
peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulties.  But  we  think 
we  cannot  go  wrong  in  reminding  our  readers  that 
it  requires  great  care,  lest  in  the  spirit  we  manifest 
when  speaking  or  acting  upon  these  exciting  topics, 
we  betray  our  religious  principles.  It  is  an  easy 
thing,  in  view  of  the  gross  injustice  and  inhumanity 
of  slavery,  and  that  it  is  the  subject  of  controversy 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  if  we  enter  into 
argument  upon  it,  or  participate  in  party  politics, 
to  have  the  feelings  so  warmed,  as  to  give  way  to 
a  spirit  that  would  call  down  destruction  upon  those 
we  consider  to  be  the  aggressors.  But  let  us  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  sins  of  the  nation,  for  which  it  is 
now  threatened  with  chastisement,  have  been  as 
widespread  as  its  domain ;  confined  to  no  political 
party,  and  monopolized  by  no  geographical  section. 
The  christian  can  feel  enmity  towards  no  one. 
None  can  be  so  unworthy  in  themselves,  or  so  in- 
jurious to  him,  but  he  is  bound  to  forgive  them, 
and,  as  far  as  may  be  in  his  power,  to  pray  for 
them  and  to  do  them  good.  Our  wisest  course  is, 
to  seek  to  have  our  own  spirits  brought  under  the 
government  of  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  to  inquire 
whether  we,  as  members  of  a  highly  favoured  So- 
ciety, are  falling  short  in  maintaining,  by  a  godly 
life,  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  given  it  to  illus- 
trate before  the  world,  and  thus  adding  to  the 
weight  of  the  stroke  inflicted  on  the  land ;  and 
whether  we  are  striving  to  obey  the  call  loudly 
going  forth,  to  repent  of  the  evil  of  our  ways,  and 
to  put  up  our  petitions  that  we  may  stand  with  ac- 
ceptance in  the  day  of  righteous  retribution, 

John  Woolman  says,  "While  some  rules  ap- 
proved in  civil  society,  and  conformable  to  human 
policy,  so  called,  are  distinguishable  from  the  purity 
of  truth  and  righteousness ;  while  many  professing 
Truth  are  declining  from  that  ardent  love  and 
heavenly  mindedness,  which  was  among  the  primi- 
tive followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
attend  diligently  to  the  intent  of  every  chastisement, 
and  consider  the  most  deep  and  inward  design  of 
them.  The  Most  High  doth  not  often  speak  with 
an  outward  voice  to  our  natural  ears,  but  if  we 
humbly  meditate  on  his  perfections,  consider  that 
He  is  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  to  afiiict 
his  creatures  to  no  purpose,  would  be  utterly  re- 
verse to  his  nature,  we  shall  hear  and  understand 
his  language,  both  in  his  gentle  and  more  heavy 
chastisements,  and  take  heed  that  we  do  not,  in  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  endeavour  to  escape  his  hand, 
by  means  too  powerful  for  us. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Europe. — News  from  England  to  the  22d  ult. 
It  is  rumored  tlittt  the  British  army  and  navy  are  to 
be  considerably  reduced.    The  Mauchester  advices  are 
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unfavourable,  prices  having  a  declining  tendency.  The 
markets  for  breadstuffs  were  dull  and  declining.  The 
cotton  market  was  active.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
England  had  decreased  £400,000  during  the  week. 
Consols,  9 if  a  91^-. 

The  drain  of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  France  continued. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Petersburg,  similar  to  that  with  England,  for  an  ex- 
change of  thirty  millions  of  francs  in  silver  for  gold. 
The  French  war  preparations  were  very  active.  It  is 
said  that  a  levy  of  150,000  men  will  be  asked  for  from 
the  Legislature.  Seventeen  additional  regiments  are 
projected. 

Gen.  Klapka  was  making  preparations  for  a  rising  in 
Hungary. 

Affairs  at  Gaeta  were  unchanged.  The  tendency  to 
war  in  the  spring  is  thought  to  be  abating  in  Italy.  It 
is  said  that  30,000  Bourbon  troops  have  entered  the 
Neapolitan  provinces  through  the  disaffected  territory, 
and  that  they  met  and  defeated  a  portion  of  the  Italian 
forces,  compelling  them  to  retire.  Reinforcements  had 
been  sent  to  the  latter  troops. 

The  trials  in  Bey  rout  of  parties  charged  with  the 
massacre  of  Christians  in  Syria,  have  been  concluded. 
The  Druses  have  been  sentenced  to  death,  while  the 
Turkish  prisoners  are  exiled. 

United  States. —  Conyress. — The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  President,  at  any 
time  before  the  1st  of  Seventh  month  next,  to  borrow  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  any  sura  not  exceeding 
twent3f-five  millions  of  dollars.  Certificates  to  be  is- 
sued for  not  less  than  $1000,  with  coupons  for  interest, 
payable  semi-annually.  The  money  will  be  needed  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  government,  and  pay  Treasury 
notes  falling  due.  Alany  speeches  have  been  made  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House,  but  the  members  do  not 
seem  to  have  approached  any  nearer  to  a  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties,  which  are  breaking  up  the  Union. 
On  the  4th,  the  Senators  from  Louisiana  had  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession  passed  by  that  State,  read  from  the 
Clerk's  desk.  They  then  addressed  the  Senate  for  the 
last  time,  and  took  formal  leave  of  Congress.  Senator 
Slidell  said  the  new  Southern  confederacy  would  not 
attempt  to  improve  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  would  recognize  all  the  existing  obligations  ; 
those  respecting  the  African  slave  trade,  included. 
Great  numbers  of  petitions  numerously  signed  continue 
to  be  sent  in  to  Congress,  urging  the  adoption  of  the 
Crittenden  or  the  Border  State  plan  of  compromise. 
One  presented  by  Senator  Seward,  was  1200  feet  in 
length,  and  had  38,000  signatures.  He  had  previously 
presented  another  with  25,000  signers.  Both  of  these 
petitions  were  from  the  city  of  New  York. 

Affairs  at  Washingion. — Orders  have  been  issued  for 
the  enrolment  of  all  citizens,  subject  to  militia  duty  in 
tiie  District  of  Columbia.  A  considerable  numl)er  of 
the  federal  troops,  including  five  companies  of  artillery, 
have  been  collected  in  and  near  the  capital.  The  Grand 
Jury  have  found  a  true  bill  against  John  B.  Floyd,  late 
Secretary  of  War,  for  conspiring  others  to  defraud 
tlie  United  States  government,  in  the  case  of  the  Indian 
Trust  Bonds.  A  bill  has  also  been  found  against  God- 
dard  Baile}'  for  larceny,  in  abstracting  the  bonds  en- 
trusted to  his  custody.  The  Commissioners  appointed 
by  a  number  of  States  to  devise  means  of  jjcrpeluating 
the  Union,  assembled  in  Washington  on  the  4th  inst 
The  slave  States  represented  in  it,  are  Virginia,  Norll 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware.  The  free  States  are  Illinois,  Indiana,  New 
York,  New  Jersey.  New  Hmnpshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  New  Hatiipshire  appointed 
three  delegates  to  the  convention  ;  Maryland  and  Ken- 
tucky, each  six  ;  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  cr.ch  seven  ; 
New  York  aud  New  Jersey,  each  nine  ;  Tennessee, 
twelve;  the  remaining  eight  States,  live  each.  At  the 
first  meeting,  eleven  Slates  were  fully  represented,  and 
delegates  from  the  others  were  expected  soon.  The 
majority  of  the  coiivenlidri  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of 
conducting  the  dclil)cralions  with  clo.^ed  doors,  iu  order 
to  secure  more  freedom  in  the  interchange  of  views. 

Ni-iv  York. — Mortality  last  week,  307. 

Pliilnilelpliia. — .Mortality  last  week,  201. 

Thr  MiirkiHu. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on 
the  4tli  inst.  New  York — Chiciigo  spring  wheat,  .§  1  17 
a  SI. 21  ;  red  Western,  SI. 30  a  $1.34;  white  .Michigan, 
$1.52  a  $1.50;  oats,  35  cts.  a  37  cts.  ;  rye,  C2  cts.  a 
65  cts. ;  corn,  G7  cts.  a  70 cts.  J'/iilade//>/iia — Red  wheat, 
$1.26  a  $1.27  ;  white,  $1.35  a  $1.45  ;  rye,  67  cts.  aJ75 
cts.  ;  OMts,  33  cts.  ;  new  corn,  58  cts.  a  60  cts.  ;  old,  10 
eta.  BnUimnre — Red  wheat,  $1.30  a  $1 .33  ;  while,  $1.40 
a  $1.60  ;  new  corn,  66  cts.  a  69  cts.  ;  old,  75  cts. 

California. — Han  Francisco  dates  to  the  17th.  The 
decision  in  the  famous  Almaden  mine  case  has  been  ren- 
dered in  favour  of  the  claimants,  giving  them  the  mines, 


but  rejecting  their  claims  to  the  adjoining  land.  Thirty 
prisoners  made  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  State  pri- 
son on  the  16th.  In  the  attempt  to  retake  them,  three 
of  the  number  were  killed,  and  thirteen  were  wounded. 
Only  one  of  the  prisoners  effected  his  escape. 

North  Carolina. — The  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill, 
which  directs  that  the  question  of  convention  or  no  con- 
vention be  put  to  the  people,  who  are  to  elect  delegates 
at  the  same  time.  It  also  restricts  the  operation  of  fede- 
ral laws.    The  election  is  to  be  held  on  the  28th  inst. 

Virginia. — An  election  of  delegates  to  the  State  con- 
vention was  held  on  the  4th  inst.  Prom  the  partial  re- 
turns received,  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  secession 
or  union  party  would  have  a  majority. 

Kansas. — The  President  has  signed  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  Kansas,  and  the  representative  of  the  new 
State  has  taken  his  seat  in  Congress. 

Progress  of  Revolution. — On  the  1st  inst.,  the  United 
States  Mint  and  Custom-house  at  New  Orleans  were 
seized  by  the  State  authorities.  At  the  last  returns  made 
up  a  few  da3's  previously,  there  were  $510,505  of  the 
public  funds,  in  the  Mint  and  Sub-treasury,  in  that  city 
which  has  now  been  taken  by  the  seceders.  The  former 
officials  continue  iu  their  positions,  having  taken  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  ordinance  of  secession. — On  the 
2d  inst.,  Hayne,  the  South  Carolina  envoy,  sent  a  com 
munication  to  the  President,  proposing  to  open  negotia 
tions  for  the  transfer  of  the  federal  properly,  in  South 
Carolina,  to  the  State,  and  threatening  the  capture  of 
fort  Sampler,  in  case  of  non-compliance.  The  Presi- 
dent summoned  his  Cabinet,  on  receipt  of  the  letter,  to 
consider  the  subject.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  departure  of  the  women  and  children  from  fort 
Sumpter. — The  commissioners  from  South  Carolina,  on 
their  arrival  at  Paris,  presented  themselves  to  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  gave  them  a  courteous 
reception,  but  made  no  engagements  with  them. — A 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  seceding  States,  and 
from  several  that  have  not  yet  seceded,  met  at  Montgo- 
mery, Ala.,  on  the  4th  inst.  It  is  understood  the  main 
object  of  the  convention  is  to  form  a  Southern  confede- 
racy. The  Alabama  convention  has  instructed  its  de- 
puties to  the  Southern  convention  to  insist  upon  the 
enactment  of  such  measures  as  will  forever  prevent  the 
re-opening  of  the  African  slave  trade. — Georgia  has 
adopted  a  revenue  ordinance,  similar  to  that  of  South 
Carolina,  by  which  independent  authority  is  assumed  to 
issue  clearances,  and  to  collect  duties  in  her  own  name. 
— The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Norih  Carolina 
Legislature  have  passed,  unanimously,  a  resolution  de- 
claring tiiat  in  case  the  present  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion fail.  North  Carolina  will  go  with  the  other  slave 
States. — Telegraphic  reports  of  the  4th  inst.,  from  New 
Orleans,  state  that  the  troops  which  had  been  assembled 
for  the  capture  of  fort  Pickens  near  Pensacola,  had  been 
withdrawn.  It  was  deemed  impossible  to  take  the  fort 
unless  supported  by  war  vessels. — Applications  continue 
to  be  received  from  postmasters  in  the  seceding  States, 
for  supplies  of  stamps,  blanks,  wrapping  paper,  &c.  But 
these  are  furnished  on  the  condition  that  the  postmas- 
ters will  acknowledge  and  conform  to  the  laws  alTectiug 
the  postal  service. 

Mexico. — Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  23d  ult.,  have  been 
received.  Juarez  had  made  his  entry  into  the  capital 
amid  great  rejoicings,  and  there  were  but  two  or  three 
small  armed  bands  of  the  beaten  faction  in  the  field, 
which  might  be  easily  dispersed.  Isidro  Diaz,  one  of 
Miramon's  ex-ministers,  had  been  caught  at  Jalapa,  and 
an  order  was  transmitted  from  the  government  at  the 
capital,  to  shoot  hiui,  and  every  clergy  leader  as  soon  as 
they  might  be  taken  ;  but  on  the  intercession  of  Mira- 
mon's wife,  the  order  was  countermanded  within  a  few 
hours.  The  whereabouts  of  Miramon  is  not  known. 
The  last  heard  of  him  was,  that  he  had  escaped  from  a 
party  which  surrounded  him,  by  the  free  use  of  his  re- 
volver. The  election  for  President  look  place  on  the 
2()lh  ult.,  with  what  result  is,  of  course,  not  known, 
though  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  Lerdo  de  Tejada 
stands  the  best  chance,  since  Juarez  aud  Onega  have 
lost  ground  by  their  magnauimous  clemcucy  to  van- 
quished enemies. 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con- 
ducting this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  be 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  ia 
the  school.    Apply  to         Ebenbzeu  Worth, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thos.  Wistae, 
Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

Joel  Evans, 
Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Asa  Garretson,  ngt.,  0.,  $1,  to  52,  vol. 
34,  for  Jos.  Edgerton,  .$5,  to  7,  vol.  34,  for  John  Thomas- 
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NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will 
be  held  at  the  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Second- 
day,  the  11th  instant,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Theoph.  E.  Beesley,  Sec'ry. 

Philad.,  Second  mo.  4th,  1861. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  fill  the  stations 
of  Superintendent  and  Matron  at  West-town  Boarding- 
School. 

Application  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  following 
Friends:  Nathan  Sharpless,  Concord  ;  James  Emlen, 
West  Chester  ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington  ;  Heney 
Cope  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 

Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1860. 
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Died,  on  the  14th  of  the  Eighth  month,  1860,  Eunice 
Starr  ;  a  member  of  Maiden  Creek  Meeting,  Pa.,  in  the 
eight}'-sixth  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  8th  of  the  Tenth  month  last,  in  the  eighty- 
sixth  year  of  her  age,  Mary  Douona,  wife  of  John 
Doudna;  a  member  and  elder  of  Somerset  Monthly  and 
Ridge  Particular  Meeting,  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  For 
a  number  of  years,  she  had  to  endure  much  bodily  af- 
fliction, which  she  bore  with  patience  and  resignation 
It  was  her  lot  at  times  to  experience  great  poverty  of 
spirit,  concerning  which  she  said,  "  These  seasons  are 
designed  for  some  good  purpose ;  I  feel  an  evidence  that 
I  am  not  forsaken  ;"  and  often  craved  that  patience 
might  hold  out  to  the  end.  She  was  a  good  example 
in  the  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings,  when  of 
ability,  and  by  her  solid  deportment  therein,  evinced 
the  exercise  of  mind  which  she  felt  for  the  arising  of  f"''^' 
that  life,  which  is  the  crown  and  diadem  of  all  our  reli 
gious  assemblies.  In  the  removal  of  this  dear  Friend, 
we  have  the  comfortable  hope  that  she  is  gathered  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest. 

 ,  on  the  29lh  of  Twelfth  month,  1860,  after  a 

short  illness,  Mary  F.,  wife  of  Henry  H.  Lawrence,  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  her  age;  and  on  the  3d  of  First 
month,  1861,  Susan  F.,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  H. 
and  Mary  F.  Lawrence,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  lier 
age,  both  members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  ™' 
Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District.  In  the  removal |Iecli 
of  these  dear  Friends,  their  relatives  have  the  consoling 
assurance  that  their  peace  was  made  with  God ;  they  \\^^ 
could  both  acknowledge  that  they  enjoyed  limes  of  soul 
refreshing  communion  with  the  Lord.  Thus  we  reve- 
rently believe  that  they  were  alike  folded  in  the  arms  of  W; 
unfailing  mercy,  and  having  their  robes  washed  aud 
made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  have  entered  iuta|j(j 
the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

 ,  on  ihe  16th  ult.,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his' 

age,  Joseph  Rhoads  ;  a  beloved  member  and  elder  o' 
Springfield  Particular  Meeting,  and  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa.  Having  submitted  in  early  life  to  the|lut 
transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  been  con 
cerned  to  walk  daily  under  its  restraining  and  crucify 
ing  o])crations,  he  was  thereby  made  an  example  to  the 
believers  in  watchfulness,  humility  and  uprightness; 
and  in  that  christian  government  of  the  tongue  and  Ipi 
temper,  which  marks  an  advanced  stage  of  religious  (jj 
stability  and  experience,  and  is  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments. Thus  growing  up  in  the  Truth,  through  living 
failli  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  from  the  stature  of  a  young  man, 
to  that  of  an  elder  and  pillar  in  the  church,  the  work  of  Hlhl 
preparation  for  death  kept  pace  with  the  day;  and,' 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  his  closing 
hours  were  passed  in  peaceful  composure;  his  last  audi 
ble  words  were,  "  hapjiy — happy — iiappy" — a  foretaste, 
we  believe,  of  the  joys  whic  h  awaited  him.  With  peculiar 
propriety  may  the  language  be  adopted,  "  Mark  ihe  per^ 
feet  man,  and  beliold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that4|B; 
man  is  peace."  pjj. 

 ,  at  bis  residence  in  this  city,  on  Second-day,  the  ■ ' 

28th  of  First  month,  1861,  Samuel  R.  Simmons,  in  the] 
sixty-second  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  the  WesternPHtil 
District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Henry  H  all. 

(Continued  from  page  178.) 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  religious  labours  in 
•eland,  he  makes  the  following  memoranda,  viz: 
"  From  Moyallen,  I  went  to  Lurgan,  and  was 
1  the  usual  meeting  on  First-day,  and  in  the  even- 
g  at  a  very  large  one  with  the  town's  people, 
here  the  doctrines  of  Truth  were  opened  in  the 
amonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with  power :  the 
pople  were  solid,  and  appeared  well  satisfied.  The 
Jthority  of  Truth  reigned  over  all,  and  there 
kemed  a  renewed  visitation  extended  to  this  place, 
here  anciently  the  Truth  prevailed,  although  now 
number  of  Friends  is  small.  Formerly  it  was 
le  residence  of  many  worthy  Friends,  among 
horn  was  that  faithful  servant  and  minister  of 
esus,  William  Edmundson. 
"  I  then  attended  Hillsborough  meeting,  and  had 
suffering  time  on  the  following  Fifth-day  at  the 
lonthly  Meeting  at  Lisburn  ;  visited  the  province 
;hool  there  on  Sixth-day,  and  was  at  Monthly 
[eeting  at  Lurgan  on  Seventh-day.  First-day  at- 
jnded  Moyallen  meeting,  and  then  the  Monthly 
leetings  of  Grange  and  Rich-hill,  where  the  gos- 
el  was  preached  in  the  love  of  the  heavenly  Shep- 
erd,  and  Friends  invited  to  come  to  the  living 
mntain,  Christ  Jesus.  In  the  management  of  the 
'  iscipline  of  the  church,  cause  for  mourning  was 
dministered,  things  appearing  to  be  much  out  of 
fder.  It  being  the  time  for  answering  the  queries, 
^mplaint  was  made  in  several  of  the  meetings, 
lat  some  Friends  were  remiss  in  the  great  duty  of 
ttending  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline ; 
Dme  guilty  of  attending  places  of  diversion,  and 
lany  of  paying  tithes  and  church-rates.  Yet  a 
ope  was  expressed,  that  in  each  meeting  there 
as  a  revival  of  concern  in  the  minds  of  a  number, 
)  have  things  brought  into  better  order,  and  to 
ut  the  discipline  in  force  against  such  as  persisted 
1  these  inconsistent  practices.  This,  together  with 
16  evident  extendings  of  Divine  love,  in  a  renewed 
all  to  come  out  and  be  separated  from  the  world's 
ain  customs  and  maxims,  afforded  ground  to  hope 
aat  things  would  be  better  amongst  them. 

"  On  First-day,  the  24th,  I  attended  a  meeting 
t  Ballinacree,  where  the  number  of  Friends  i.'j 
ery  small ;  but  we  had  the  company  of  a  Metho- 
ist  preacher  and  his  hearers,  and  it  was  a  solid 
omfortable  season.  The  following  day  we  had  a 
aeeting  at  Lower  Grange,  and  then  rode  to  An- 


trim, where  we  had  a  solemn,  good  meeting  with  a 
number  of  the  town's  people  and  the  few  Friends 
living  there,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  mind, 
which  had  been  oppressed  under  a  consideration  of 
the  low  state  of  our  Society,  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. Many,  who  went  under  the  name  of  Friends, 
have  gone  off  with  those  disaffected  persons,  whose 
stations  in  society  should  have  engaged  them  in 
endeavours  for  the  preservation  of  the  weak ;  but 
as  they  have  proved  themselves,  by  their  revolt- 
ing, unworthy  of  the  blessings  which  the  faith- 
ful enjoy,  the  call  is  afresh  extended  to  those  that 
are  in  the  highways  and  hedges,  the  streets  and 
the  lanes,  to  come  in  and  take  their  places.  After 
leaving  Antrim,  I  had  meetings  at  Belfast  and 
Milecross.  At  the  former  place  I  had  some  solid 
conversation  with  a  man  of  considerable  note  in 
the  world,  who  appeared  to  be  under  convincement, 
but  finds  it  hard  work  to  give  up  to  what- he  be- 
lieves to  be  right.  I  left  him  in  a  very  tender 
frame  of  mind,  with  a  belief  that  the  opportunity 
would  be  an  encouragement  to  him,  more  cheerfully 
to  submit  to  the  cross,  which  many  stumble  at,  and 
thereby  fall  short  of  the  reward  of  that  peace 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
From  Belfast,  I  went  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
Lisburn,  the  several  sittings  of  which  were,  I  trust, 
solid  and  profitable  seasons. 

"  The  late  difficulties  they  have  had  amongst 
them,  [occasioned  by  a  number  of  persons  deay- 
ing  the  christian  principles  of  the  Society,]  were 
the  means  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  Select  Meet- 
ing, the  elders  having  all  lost  their  stations,  a  part 
of  them  having  been  dismissed  by  the  overbearing 
influence  of  the  seceders  before  they  left  the  Soci- 
ety. Only  one  member  was  left,  who  was  in  the 
station  of  a  minister,  and  the  meeting  was  conse- 
quently discontinued  by  direction  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting.  The  situation  of  the  Society  being  now 
more  favourable,  I  proposed  for  consideration  the 
propriety  of  reviving  the  meeting  of  ministers  and 
elders,  as  a  measure  very  necessary  for  the  health 
of  the  body,  there  being,  within  the  compass  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  several  who  appear  as  minis- 
ters. The  meeting  was  unanimous  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  Monthly  Meetings  a  care  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  suitable  persons  to  have  the  oversight  of 
the  ministry,  excepting  one  Friend,  who,  I  feared, 
would  prove  an  opposer  of  this  prudent  means  for 
the  preservation  of  a  living  ministry. 

"  A  minute  was  accordingly  made  and  sent 
down,  and  I  felt  released  from  the  concern  of  mind 
I  had  laboured  under,  in  the  course  of  my  visit  to 
Friends  of  this  province,  hoping  that  the  judgment 
of  Truth  will  be  placed  over  opposing  .spirits.  The 
appointment  of  elders,  as  fathers  and  mothers  in 
the  church,  is  a  wise  measure,  if  such  are  chosen 
who  fear  God,  and  hate  covetousness ;  and  such 
I  hope  may  be  found  hero.  Next  day  I  rode  to 
Lurgan,  and  put  up  at  T.  H  's,  a  Friend  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  infirm  in  body.  I  was  com- 
forted in  finding  him  desirous  of  preparing  to  leave 
his  possessions  in  peace,  being  sensible  that  he  has 
been  too  much  attached  to  business.  Having  ac- 
cumulated a  large  portion  of  earthly  treasure,  he 
is  now  desirous  of  distributing  it,  so  that  it  may 


do  some  good.  I  had  much  conversation  with  him, 
and  found  that  he  was  careful  to  appropriate  it  for 
benevolent  purposes,  and  that  he  contributes  largely 
for  the  purposes  of  society,  and  helping  to  repair 
and  build  meeting-bouses,  educate  the  children  of 
the  poor,  &c.  Well  would  it  be  if  more  of  the 
Wf  althy  cberisheu'  this  disposition,  and  spent  their 
substance  in  like  manner,  rather  than  placing  their 
children  in  possession  of  great  estates,  thereby 
giving  them  wings  to  leave  the  society,  to  soar 
above  the  simplicity  and  humility  of  the  gospel, 
and  indulge  in  high  life,  far  removed  from  the  use- 
fulness and  self-denial  of  a  christian,  and  unmind- 
ful of  the  importance  of  having  their  accounts  in 
readiness,  as  good  stewards,  when  the  solemn  sum- 
mons arrives,  '  Steward,  give  an  account  of  thy 
stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  no  longer  be  steward.' 

"  From  Lurgan,  I  rode  to  the  house  of  Thomas 
Green,  near  Charlemount,  where  I  found  a  com- 
fortable respite  from  travelling  for  a  few  days,  in 
which  time  I  wrote  a  short  epistle  to  Friends  of 
Stanford  Quarterly  Meeting,  as  follows  : 

"Epistle  to  Stanford  Quarterly  Meeting,  writ- 
ten whilst  in  Ireland. 

"Dear  Friends, — In  the  language  of  the  beloved 
apostle,  I  salute  you  :  '  Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace 
from  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the 
God  of  all  comfort,  who  comforteth  us  in  all  our 
tribulations,  that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  those 
which  are  in  any  trouble,  by  the  comfort  where- 
with we  ourselves  are  comforted  of  God.' 

"  The  uniting  influence  of  this  comfort  remains 
undiminished,  and  is  to  be  witnessed  by  the  faith- 
ful followers  of  Christ  in  our  day,  as  well  as  by  the 
primitive  believers.  It  is  precious  in  its  nature, 
and  vouchsafed  by  its  holy  Author  to  support  un- 
der the  various  trials  that  await  his  servants.  In 
the  enjoyment  of  a  measure  thereof,  my  mind  has 
been  engaged  this  morning  by  the  remembrance  of 
you,  although  far  separated  in  a  distant  land.  I 
have  felt  you  preciously  near,  desires  have  been 
raised  in  my  mind  for  your  comfort  in  the  bonds 
of  gospel  fellowship,  and  that  you  may  witness  its 
cementing  virtue,  to  render  you  truly  one  another's 
joy  in  the  Lord,  that  you  may  comfort  one  another 
in  all  your  tribulations.  Truly,  if  you  are  par- 
takers of  that  peace  which  is  from  God  the  Father, 
this  will  be  your  delight,  in  preference  to  any  in- 
dulgence that  arises  from  self-love,  that  seeketh 
only  the  support  of  self,  and  those  whom  we  are 
placed  over  by  the  ties  of  nature,  or  those  who  may 
walk  in  the  paths  of  self-indulgence  with  us.  We 
are  all  in  a  tribulated  path  as  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  and  have  need  of  all  the  comfort  we  can 
afford  one  another. 

May  we,  brethren  and  sisters,  all  study  so  to 
fulfil  our  duties,  that  nothing  of  an  evil  tendency 
may  get  the  ascendency  over  us,  or  separate  us 
from  '  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.' 
In  this  happy  state,  those  that  have  a  greater  share 
of  tribulation  than  others,  have  the  sympathy  of 
their  friends,  and  partake  thereof  to  their  "refresh- 
ment, as  a  cordial  reviving  the  drooping  spirits, 
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even  of  him  that  laboureth  under  the  pains  of  the 
body.  But  he  that  languisheth,  and  hath  no  cor- 
dial administered  to  him,  fainteth,  and  finally  dies 
away  ;  and  where  anything  of  a  poisonous  nature 
is  administered,  his  sufferings  increase,  and  pre- 
sage a  speedy  dissolution. 

"  Seeing  we  are  social  and  intelligent  beings, 
professing  a  belief  in  the  consolations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  called  upon  to  seek  them,  let  none  think 
to  obtain  them,  or  to  be  able  to  administer  them, 
but  by  an  engagement  of  mind  that  prefei'reth  the 
righteous  cause  of  God  to  our  earthly  joys.  *  God 
is  love,'  saith  the  apostle,  and  '  they  that  dwell  in 
love  dwell  in  God,  and  God  in  them.'  Thus  they 
are  near  to  the  fountain  of  consolation,  and  are 
enabled  to  comfort  one  another  in  all  their  tribu 
lations.  May  you  be  enabled  to  come  up  in  use 
fulness  in  the  militant  church  iu  your  day,'  that 
you  may  bear  testimony  with  the  beloved  apostle 
to  the  sufficiency  of  Divine  love. 

"  I  often  remember  the  seasons  of  refreshment 
we  have  had  together,  wherein  we  have  known  this 
as  the  streams  of  that  river  which  makes  glad  the 
whole  heritage  of  God.  I  also  remember  that 
sometimes  these  streams  were  obstructed,  so  thai 
there  was  not  an  uninterrupted  flowing  of  them. 
As  these  streams  of  Divine  consolation  are  very 
precious,  we  certainly  ought  to  endeavour  that  the 
comfort  resulting  from  them  may  be  witnessed  by 
all,  and  that  the  aged  may  be  strengthened,  the 
middle-aged  animated,  and  the  dear  youth  invited 
to  bend  their  necks  to  receive  the  yoke  upon 
them,  that  there  may  continue  to  be  a  succession 
of  those  who  prefer  '  Jerusalem  to  their  chiefest 
joy.' 

"Many  particular  obstructions  to  this  present  to 
my  mind,  but  none  so  forcible  as  where  there  is 
not  a  guard  maintained  against  the  love  of  the 
world  and  the  fascinating  customs  and  fashions 
thereof.  Where  this  guard  is  maintained,  Zion 
becomes  beautiful ;  and  if  she  were  preserved  so  bv 
the  vigilance  of  the  watchmen  on  her  walls,  would 
become  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth.  But  her 
beauty  has  not  been  so  alluring  as  it  might  have 
been,  had  her  watchmen  been  on  the  watch  at  their 
posts ;  the  enemy  has  gained  an  advantage,  and 
dismay  has  been  spread  in  the  ranks  of  the  army ; 
and  in  some  places  the  Truth  hath  not  been  sup- 
ported, but  some  of  its  testimonies  have  fallen 
with  those  who  have  fallen.  May  this  not  be  the 
case  amongst  you — many  of  you  have  known  the 
heavenly  calls,  by  which  your  love  was  turned  to 
the  Fountain  of  true  consolation,  with  desires  to 
partake  thereof,  and  you  have  been  refreshed 
thereby.  Oh  1  that  notiiing  may  deprive  you 
thereof,  but  that  you  may  steadfastly  look  unto 
Him,  who  can  support  under  every  trial,  and  will 
continue  to  supply  you  with  the  needful  strength 
for  every  good  word  and  work. 

"  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  enlarge,  but  am  de- 
sirous you  may  be  enabled  to  feel  me  in  the  cove- 
nant of  life,  and  be  willing  to  join  in  a  continued 
and  a  renewed  care,  that  we  may  be  one  another's 
joy  in  the  Lord,  not  suffering  anything  to  divert 
our  minds  from  the  renewing.s  of  the  Father's  love. 
May  this  .support  mc,  who  am  exposed  to  various 
perils  in  a  distant  land.  And  you,  dear  friends, 
iu  the  land  of  my  nativity,  may  you  wilnes.s  the 
glory  and  the  beauty  of  this  world  stained  in  your 
view,  that  avarice  and  covetousne.-s  may  not  have! 
an  ascendency  over  those  who  are  advanced,  and 
are  advancing  in  years ;  nor  the  youlh  be  left  to 
sacrifice  on  the  altars  of  vanity,  but  while  cheer- 
fully employed  in  the  necessary  cares  and  con-  [ 
cerus  of  life,  be  engaged  to  coiufort  each  otlu^r  in 
all  your  tribulations,  and  not  forsaking  the  assem- 
bling yourselves  for  the  performance  of  that  wor 


ship  that  is  due  to  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  even  the  God  of  all  comfort.  So  prayeth 
your  friend  and  brother,         Henry  Hull." 

"  From  Grange,  near  Charlemont,  iu  Ireland, 
Thii-d  month  8th,  1811." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Chapter  on  Sells. 

A  tinkling  instrument  of  some  sort  was  in  use  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Moses,  as  appears  from  Exo- 
dus xxviii.  33 — 35,  where  the  priest  is  commanded 
to  hang  bells  to  his  robe,  in  order  by  their  sound 
to  give  notice  of  his  approach  to  the  sanctuary. 
Bells  were  also  appended  to  horses  as  an  orna- 
ment, (Zech.  xiv.  20,)  probably  similar  to  those 
which  are  still  used  iu  many  parts  of  Europe.  As 
a  signal  to  call  people  together  to  join  in  any  con 
certed  action,  bells  have  been  used  from  remote 
times,  having  been  thus  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Eomans  for  civil,  military,  and  religious  pur 
poses.  The  llomaus  by  bells  announced  the  hour 
of  bathing,  and  the  early  christians  adopted  the 
same  signal  for  designating  the  hour  of  prayer ; 
Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania,  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  being  the  first  to  introduce 
them  in  christian  churches.  Their  use  gradually 
extended,  and  when  parish  c'lurches  began  to  be 
erected  in  England,  they  were  generally  adopted 
there,  giving  rise  to  that  feature  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  the  bell  tower.  The  ringing  of  bells 
during  eclipses,  (which  were  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  the  oppression  of  evil  spirits,)  was  common,  and 
is  referred  to  by  Pliny  and  Juvenal.  So,  too,  it  was 
supposed  that  their  ringing  would  avoid  tempests, 
drive  off  infections,  and  abate  the  lightnings,  since 
the  evil  spirits  of  the  air  being  alarmed  thereby, 
would  abandon  their  malignant  purpose,  and  flee 
in  affright.  The  mysterious  influence  which  the 
sound  of  bells  was  supposed  to  exert  over  departed 
spirits  was  increased  by  the  ancient  custom  of  toll- 
ing the  "passing  bell"  for  the  dying,  that  those 
who  heard  it  might  offer  up  a  prayer  in  their  be- 
half, as  the  virtue  of  the  bell  was  thought  to  be 
not  alone  in  the  prayers  which  it  invoked,  but  in 
that  it  also  drove  away  any  evil  spirits  that  might 
be  hovering  near  to  seize  the  departing  soul.  And 
when  the  "  curfew  tolled  the  knell  of  parting  day," 
a  sadder  influence  was  shed  over  the  spirits  of  our 
fathers  than  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  this  cur 
few  bell  was  only  a  signal — instituted  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror — for  all  to  put  out  their 
fires,  and  retire  to  rest. 

Russia  is  pre-eminently  the  country  of  great 
bells,  where  they  may  be  heard  in  full  vigour,  not 
"swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar,"  for  they  are  too 
heavy  to  be  swung,  but  incessantly  tolling  and 
booming,  and  deafening  all  ears  but  those  of  Rus- 
sians, who  almost  worship  their  bells.  In  Moscow 
alone,  before  the  revolution,  there  were  1700  large 
bells,  which  number  has  increased  now  to  5000. 
The  Great  Bell  of  Moscow,  of  which  every  one  has 
heard,  was  cast  in  1653,  by  order  of  the  Empress 
Anne.  Its  weight  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
3(50,000  to  440,000  lbs.  It  is  21  ft.  3  inch,  high, 
and  about  22  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  In 
1837,  the  Czar  Nicholas  caused  it  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  pit  in  which  it  l;iy,  and  to  be  placed  upon 
the  granite  pedestal  as  it  is  now  .seen.  Upon  its 
.-ide  is  seen  the  figure  of  the  Empress  Anne  in 
flowing  robes.  It  h;is  been  consecrated  as  a  chapel, 
the  Russians  regarding  it  with  the  most  supersti- 
tious veneration,  and  will  not  allow  a  particle  to 
be  taken  from  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  metal.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  through  a  large  fracture  cr  open- 
ing in  the  side,  whence  a  piece  lias  been  broken 
out.  There  is  now  suspended  in  Moscow,  upon  the 
tower  of  St.  Ivan,  a  bell  weighing  144,000  lbs., 


cast  in  1817,  the  diameter  of  which  at  the  mouth 
is  13  ft. 

The  bells  of  China  rank  next  in  size  to  those  of|Ii="' 
Russia,  there  being  several  in  Pekin,  cast  in  ho 


nour  of  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  government  p'f 


from  Nankin  to  that  city,  which  are  said  to  each 
weigh  120,000  lbs.  Another  at  Nankin,  of  nearly 
cylindrical  shape,  is  estimated  to  weigh  55,000  lbs. 

Of  European  bells,  the  famous  one  at  Erfurt,  in 
Germany,  cast  in  1497,  and  weighing  about  30,000 
lbs.,  was  long  celebrated  not  only  as  the  largest, 
but  also  as  the  best  in  Europo.  One  placed  in  the 
1680.  weighs  38,000  Ibs.l 
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Another  in  Vienna,  cast  in  1711,  weighs  40.000  wpl 
lbs.;  and  in  Olmutz  is  another  of  about  the  same 
weight.    The  celebrated  Great  Tom,  of  Oxford, 
England,  weighs  17,000  lbs.,  and  was  cast  in  1680. 

The  great  bell  recently  cast  for  the  Parliament 
House,  in  London,  weighs  30,000  lbs. ;  that  in 
York  Minster,  called  Great  Peter  of  York,  weighs 
27,000  lbs.  ;  and  that  upon  the  Notre  Dame  Ca 
thedral  in  Montreal,  (the  largest  upon  this  conti- 
nent,) weighs  29,400  lbs.,  and  was  imported  fromnelti 
England,  in  1843. 

The  inscriptions  upon  old  bells  afford  a  subject 
of  curious  interest. 

The  following  old  Latin  inscription,  or  fragments 
of  it,  has  been  rung  upon  European  bells  for  cen 
turies : — 

"  Laudo  Deuna  verum,  plebem  voce,  conjugo  clerum, 
Defunctus  ploro,  pesteju  fugo,  festa  decoro, 
Punera  plunge,  fulnaia  friuigo,  Sabbata  pango, 
Excite  leugos,  dissipo  ventos,  pace  crucentos." 

I  praise  the  true  God  ;  I  call  the  people  ;  I  assemble  the 
clergy  ; 

I  lament  tlie  dead  ;  I  drive  away  infections  ;  I  grace  the 
festival  ; 

I  mourn  at  the  burial ;  I  abate  the  lightning ;  I  announce 
the  Sabbath  ; 

I  arouse  the  indolent ;  I  dissipate  the  winds  ;  I  appease 
the  revengeful. 
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The  following  one  has  been  common  in  England 
for  three  hundred  years,  and  also  much  used  in 
this  country : 

"  I  to  the  church  the  living  call, 
And  to  the  grave  do  summon  all." 

The  following  are  selections  of  some  old  inscrip- 
tions : 

One  upon  a  bell  in  Wiltshire,  England,  cast 
1619. 

"  Be  strong  in  faythc,  prayse  God  well, 
Frances  Oountess  Hertford's  bell." 

Upon  one  in  Oxfordshire,  cast  1667: 

"  I  ring  to  sermon  with  a  lusty  boome, 
That  all  may  come,  and  none  staj  at  home." 

Upon  one  (a  fire  bell)  iu  Dorsetshire  cast  1652: 

"  Lord,  quench  this  furious  flame. 
Arise,  run,  help,  put  out  the  same." 

Upon  one  in  Somersetshire,  cast  1700  : 

"  All  you  of  Bath  that  hear  me  sound. 
Thank  Lady  Hepton's  hundred  pound."  ^ 

Upon  one  in  Warwickshire,  cast  1675 : 

"  I  ring  at  six  to  let  men  know 
When  to  and  from  lhair  worke  to  go." 

Upon  one  in  Staffordshire,  cast  1604  : 

"  Be  it  known  to  all  that  doth  me  see 
That  Newcombe  of  Leicester  made  me." 

John  Martin  also  makes  himself  known  upon 
one  (of  a  peal  of  three)  in  Worcestershire,  cast 
1675  : 

"John  Martin  of  Worcester  he  made  we. 
Be  it  known  to  all  that  do  we  see." 


Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  best  and  most  sonorous  material  for  bell-metal,  «Jj 
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ill  of  which,  and  particularly  the  series  of  experi- 
nents  made  in  1853,  under  the  direction  of  the 
ibatitute  of  Architects  in  London,  have  demon- 
Jtrated  that  neither  steel,  iron,  glass,  nor  any  of  the 
sroposed  substitutes  for  bell-metal  (copper  and  tin) 
sell  ffould  answer  the  purpose  of  producing  a  loud^ 
arly  iistinct,  and  musical  noise  in  combination  ;  which 


true  criterion  by 


ombination  of  qualities  is  the 
ivhich  to  determine  the  merits  of  a  bell.  Steel 
jells  (and  all  others  having  iron  in  their  composi 
;ion)  have  a  harsh,  puny,  thin  sound,  which  is  just 
;he  opposite  of  that  fullness  and  richness  of  tone  so 
iesirable  in  a  bell ;  and,  moreover,  bells  of  that  de- 
scription are  open  to  a  very  serious  objection  in 
hat  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  of 
o  little  intrinsic  value,  being  worth  as  old  metal 
only  about  one-twentieth  that  of  the  copper  and 
in  mixture.  Good  material  alone  will  not,  bow- 
in  Jver,  produce  a  good  bell;  it  is  also  necessary  that 
he  shape  be  modeled  upon  correct  scientific  prin- 
iiples  with  reference  to  acoustic  effects ;  and  that 
Droper  skill  be  exercised  in  the  process  of  mixing, 
melting,  and  pouring  the  metal. 

A  history  of  the  various  devices  for  mounting 
ct  3ells,  and  the  improvements  therein,  would  fill  a 
rolume.  The  most  primitive  mounting  consisted 
lis  jf  a  beam  or  stock  of  timber,  with  pivots  at  the 
3nds  resting  in  a  frame,  to  which  beam  the  bell 
was  suspended— all  the  weight  being  beneath  the 
axis  of  the  pivots — and  a  rocking  motion  imparted 
:o  the  bell  by  pushing  with  the  foot,  as  is  practised 
at  the  present  day  in  Spain,  or  by  pulling  upon  a 
lever  fastened  transversely  to  the  beam.  Iron- 
yokes  have  now  very  generally  superseded  those  of 
wood,  and  they  are  usually  so  designed  that  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  bell  is  ahme  the  axis  of  the 
pivots,  and  being  thus  more  evenly  balanced,  less 
momentum  is  acquired  by  the  bell  in  swinging,  and 
consequently  there  is  less  strain  upon  the  tower. 
The  modern  modifications  of  this  yoke  consist  in 
the  construction  of  detached  arms  in  which  the 
pivots  are  set,  which  are  fastened  to  the  body  of 
,the  yoke  by  means  of  a  bolt  and  ratchet  teeth,  so 
that  by  changing  their  position  the  poise  of  the  bell 
imay  be  adjusted  to  the  strength  of  the  ringer. 
Within  the  past  few  years,  also,  various  modes 
have  been  devised  of  so  constructing  the  yoke,  and 
attaching  it  to  the  bell  as  to  permit  of  the  bell  be- 
ing readily  turned,  when  desired,  (without  un- 
hanging it,)  so  as  to  cause  the  clapper  to  strike 
in  a  new  place,  thus  obviating  the  liability  of  its 
becoming  broken  through  continued  blows  given  in 
one  position  ;  and  we  observe  that  Messrs.  Meneely 
have  been  awarded  two  patents,  bearing  date  re- 
spectively 1858  and  1860,  lor  "improvements  in 
Mounting  Bells,"  by  which  this  object  is  attained. 
Other  improvements  that  have  been  introduced 
from  time  to  time  are  :  the  cl/ipper  springs^  which, 
being  attached  within  the  bell,  permit  the  clapper 
to  strike,  and  then  hold  it  away,  so  that  it  is  pre- 
vented from  clattering  against  the  bell,  which 
would  muffle  the  tone,  and  be  very  disagreeable  to 
the  ear;  the  tolling  hammer^  by  which  a  uniform 
tolling  stroke  may  be  given ;  and  the  counterpoise 
and  stop  attached  to  the  wheel,  by  which  the  ringer 
is  aided  in  swinging  the  bell,  and  it  is  prevented 

from  being  thrown  over  when  swung. — New  York  and  his  name,  power  and  Spirit,  one;  and  He  hath 


For  "  Tlje  Friend." 

Primitive  love  and  Concern  of  Friends. 
In  a  day  of  much  declension  from  a  daily  in- 
ward walk  with  God,  and  bringing  forth  the  fruits 
of  obedience  to  his  Divine  will,  made  known  by  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  visited  soul,  it  may  be  useful  to 
remind  some,  of  the  christian  doctrine  and  practice 
of  our  forefathers  in  the  Truth.  The  following 
evidences  of  their  religious  concern  for  the  ever- 
lasting welfare  of  each  other,  are  taken  from  epis- 
tles issued  at  their  Yearly  Meeting  in  London. 

As  early  as  the  year  1683,  that  meeting  says : 
"  May  all  keep  and  walk  in  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Sanctuary;  for  in  Him  are  peace  and  safety,  who 
destroys  the  destroyer,  the  enmity  and  the  adver- 
sary. For  Christ  is  your  Sanctuary  in  this  day  of 
storm  and  tempest,  in  whom  you  have  rest  and 
peace.  Therefore,  whatever  storms  or  tempests  do 
or  should  arise  within  or  without,  Christ  your  Sanc- 
tuary is  over  them  all,  and  has  all  power  in  heaven 
and  earth  given  unto  Him;  and  none  is  able  to 
pluck  his  lambs  and  sheep  out  of  his  Father's  or 
his  hand,  who  is  the  true  Shepherd ;  neither  are 
any  able  to  hurt  the  hair  of  your  head,  except  it 
be  permitted  by  his  power  for  your  trial.  And 
therefore  rejoice  in  his  power,  the  Lamb  of  God 
who  hath  the  victory  over  all,  both  within  and 
without.  He  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and 
is  over  all;  the  first  and  the  last ;  the  Amen,  and 
the  faithful  and  true  witness  in  all  his,  males  and 
females;  the  heavenly  Rock  and  foundation  for  all 
the  believers  in  the  light,  and  children  of  the  day, 
to  build  upon,  to  stand  sure."  In  another,  that 
meeting  says,  "  It  is  much  upon  us  to  put  Friends 
in  remembrance  to  keep  to  the  ancient  testimony, 
Truth  begat  in  our  hearts  in  the  beginning^  against 
the  spirit  of  this  world  ;  for  which  many  have  suf- 
fered cruel  mockings,  beating,  stoning,  &c.,  parti- 
cularly as  to  the  corrupt  fashions  and  language  of 
the  world  ;  that  the  cross  of  Christ  in  all  things 
may  be  kept  to,  which  preserves  Friends  blameless, 
and  honours  the  Lord's  name  and  truth  in  the 
earth." 

A  few  years  later,  they  say,  "  We  earnestly 
desire  that  Friends  everywhere  be  put  in  mind  to 
keep  under  the  leadings  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  in  their  outward  habits,  and  fashions 
thereof ;  not  suflering  the  spirit  of  the  world  to 
get  over  them,  in  a  lust  to  be  like  unto  it  in  things 
useless  and  superfluous,  lest  it  prevail  over  them, 
by  giving  a  little  way  to  it,  till  it  leads  them  from 
the  simplicity  and  plainness  that  become  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  so  from  one  vain  liberty  to  another,  till 
they  come  to  lose  the  blessed  liberty  that  is  in 
Christ,  into  which  they  were  in  measure  redeemed  ; 
and  fall  back  into  the  bondage  of  the  worW s  spirit^ 
and  grow  up  into  the  liberty  of  tlie  flesh,  with  the 
lust  and  concupiscence  thereof;  and  so  lose  both 
their  name  and  place  in  the  truth,  as  too  many 
have  done."  1688. 

They  not  only  bore  a  decided  testimony,  that 
they  were  called  into  the  uuity  of  the  Spirit  and 
Divine  love,  but  also  into  oneness  of  principle  and 
practice ;  and  as  they  followed  Christ,  the  adver- 
sary and  divider  would  not  gain  the  ascendency 
over  them.    In  1715,  they  say,  "  The  Lord  is  one. 


Observer. 


That  vjhich  Saves. — The  Gospel  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation.  Oh  !  blessed  is  he  who  meets 
with  that  which  powerfully  saves !  Most  men's 
religion  is  but  a  talk  and  profession  of  that  which 
they  have  not ;  and  what  will  such  a  kind  of  reli- 
gion avail,  when  it  comes  to  be  tried  by  the  piercint' 
lire  of  the  spirit  of  burning  and  pure  impartial 
judgment. — Isaac  Penington. 


called  us  to  be  o?ie,  in  charity,  in  priuciple  and 
practice.  Let  us  all  diligently  follow  and  pursue 
the  same,  according  to  the  degrees  of  that  divine 
grace,  wisdom  and  understanding  given  us  of  God, 
through  the  dear  Son  of  his  love,  Jesus  Christ  our 
only  Mediator.  And  let  us  all  diligently  follow 
Him  and  his  example,  in  his  divine  light  and  Spirit, 
wherein  Satan  the  adversary,  the  devil,  the  mur- 
derer and  divider  hath  no  place  ;  that  the  power 
of  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom  the  prince  of  the  world 


hath  nothing,  may  reign  over  all  forever ;  to  whose 
name  and  power  every  knee  must  bow,  and  tongue 
confess.  AVe  pray  God  that  Friends  everywhere 
may  truly  reverence  his  name  and  power,  and  be 
mindful  of  his  kingdom  and  government  over  all." 

Within  the  last  forty  years,  the  London  Yearly 
Meeting  gives  the  following  testimony  to  the  gath- 
ering of  our  religious  Society,  by  the  Lord's  power, 
and  the  character  of  the  first  members  for  their 
integrity  and  obedience  to  the  dictates  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  write,  "  We  have 
at  this  time  been  renewedly  convinced,  that  the 
gathering  and  establishing  of  our  religious  Society 
was  not  the  effect  of  human  wisdom.  It  pleased 
the  Lord  by  the  powerful  influence  of  his  eternal 
Word  on  the  hearts  of  our  faithful  predecessors,  to 
prepare  them  to  receive  the  Truth  in  the  love  of  it. 
They  consulted  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  obeyed 
the  heavenly  call.  They  were  strengthened  to  bear, 
with  firmness  and  meekness,  the  scofis  and  perse- 
cutions and  imprisonments,  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  In  supporting  their  religious  testimo- 
nies, they  sought  not  the  praise  of  men,  but  the 
approbation  of  God.  Believing  their  views  of  the 
deiign  in  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  of  the  nature 
of  his  dispensation,  were  confirmed  to  their  under- 
standings by  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  they  sufi"ered 
freely  and  cheerfully  for  his  name.  Their  patience 
and  fortitude,  and  their  firm  reliance  on  the  Lord 
alone  for  deliverance  from  the  hands  of  their  per- 
secutors, gave  clear  proof  of  their  sincerity,  and 
ultimately  secured  a  free  and  undisturbed  profes- 
sion of  their  religious  principles.  And  it  has  been 
under  the  influence  of  the  satne  Almighty  Pow- 
er, tee  have  been  preserved  an  united  and  reli- 
gious body,  and  that  these  testimonies  have  been 
faithfully  borne  amongst  us  from  generation  to 
generation.^'  1822. 

Since  that  day,  how  has  the  grand  adversary 
drawn  many  ofi'  the  watch,  and  led  some  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  those  worthy  sons  of  the  morning, 
and  to  advocate  changes  from  the  testimonies  which 
they  bore  in  the  face  of  bitter  persecution,  stand- 
ing almost  alone  at  that  time  in  Christendom,  for 
the  inward  spiritual  work  of  the  new  birth,  and 
the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  From 
the  age  of  some,  and  from  their  acquaintance  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Society,  and  their  activity  in 
its  meetings,  we  should  have  looked  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent course.  And  what  have  been  the  conse- 
quences of  their  retrograde  movements  ?  Confu- 
sion and  division  among  brethren  and  sisters,  and 
the  turning  of  many  young  people  to  a  worldly 
spirit,  in  worship,  in  preaching  and  praying,  and 
in  declining  the  very  appearance  of  Friends.  Those 
influences  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  gone 
through  this  western  country,  carrying  desolation 
with  them,  and  threatening  to  give  the  Society  an 
entirely  different  character  from  what  it  maintained 
nearly  two  centuries.  Nothing  can  stay  the  plague, 
but  the  same  Almighty  Power  who  gathered  our 
predecessors  into  the  belief  of  the  christian  doc- 
trines the  Society  has  ever  held.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  degeneracy,  which  it  is  painful  to  re- 
cur to,  a  large  body  of  Friends,  sound  in  faith  and 
practice,  still  remains,  whom  the  Head  of  the 
church  will  preserve  and  bind  together,  as  they 
daily  seek  to  Him  for  wisdom  and  strength  to  come 
up  in  their  places,  and  to  obey  individually  his  di- 
vine requirings.  May  they  keep  fully  sensible  of 
the  great  responsibility  of  their  position,  and  the 
sad  consequences  of  forsaking  the  truth ! 

Endeavour  to  be  always  patient  of  the  faults  and 
imperfections  of  others  ;  for  thou  hast  many  faults 
and  imperfections  of  thy  own  that  require  a  reci- 
procation of  forbearance. 
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Discovery  of  Platina. — Recent  investigations 
prove  that  the  discovery  of  malleable  platina,  which 
has  been  variously  ascribed  to  Prout,  WoUaston, 
Fourcroy,  Breant,  and  even  to  Janetty,  belongs  to 
a  French  chemist,  Francois  Cbabaneau,  resident  in 
Madrid.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was 
brought  to  Spain,  from  South  America,  not  only 
gold  and  silver,  but  another  metal  in  small  grains, 
vyhite,  hard,  brittle,  and  infusible,  to  which  was 
given  the  name  of  platina,  from  plata,  silver.  In 
1780,  Chabaneau  attempted  to  shape  the  platina 
into  ingots,  and  his  efforts  were  successful.  The 
Spanish  King  Charles  III.  was  so  pleased  at  the  fact 
of  this  discovery  having  been  made  in  his  capital, 
that  he  struck  a  commemorative  medal  in  platina, 
and  conferred  a  pension  upon  Chabaneau.  The  let- 
.  ters  patent  granting  this  pension  are  dated  in  1785, 
and  thus  effectually  settle  his  claims  to  priority." 


The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  slave 

to  free  population  in  the  different  States,  in  1850 
and  1860: 

1850.  1860. 

Free.  Slave.  Free.  Slave. 

Delaware        89,242  2,290  110,548  1,805 

Maryland       492,666  90,368  646,183  85,382 

Virginia        949,133  472,528  1,097,3'73  495,826 

N.  Carolina   580,491  288,548  679,935  328,377 

S.  Carolina    283,523  374,984  308,186  407,185 

Georgia         524,503  381,682  615,366  467,461 

Florida           48,135  39,300  81,885  63,809 

Alabama       428,731  342,892  520,444  435,473 

Mississippi     296,048  309,878  407,051  479,607 

Louisiana      272,953  244,809  354,245  312,186 

Arkansas       162,797  47,100  331,710  109,065 

Texa3            154,431  58,101  415,999  184,956 

Tennessee      763,154  239,460  859,678  287,112 

Kentucky      771,424  210,981  950,077  225,490 

Missouri"        594,622  87,422  1,085,595  115,619 


It  is  largest  in  South  Carolina,  where  57  per  ceni 
of  the  people  are  slaves,  and  smallest  in  Arkansas 
where  it  scarcely  amounts  to  25  per  cent.  Takin, 
the  entire  region  together,  it  appears  that  the  pro 
portion  of  the  free  to  the  servile  population  is  nearl 
as  55  to  45. 

In  order  to  show  the  truly  wonderful  growth  c 
the  United  States  within  the  last  fifty  years,  w 
have  placed  the  census  returns  of  the  year  181( 
in  parallel  columns  with  those  of  1860. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Census  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  table,  taken  from  a  daily  paper, 
presents  the  results  of  the  late  census,  in  compari- 
son with  that  taken  in  the  year  1850,  ten  years 
previously : 

The  Free  and  Slave  Populations  of  the  United 
States. 


FREE  STATES. 

1850. 

1860. 

Increase. 

Maine       .    .  . 

583,169 

619,958 

36,789 

New  Hampshire  . 

317,976 

326,072 

8,096 

Vermont  .    .  . 

314,120 

325,827 

10,707 

Massachusetts  . 

994,514 

1,231,494 

236,980 

Riiode  Island 

147,545 

174,721 

27,076 

Connecticut  .  . 

370,992 

460,670 

89,698 

New  York     .  . 

3,097,394 

3,851,563 

754,169 

Pennsylvania 

2,311,786 

2,916,018 

604,232 

New  Jersey   .  . 

489,555 

676,034 

186,479 

Ohio     .    .    .  . 

1,980,329 

2,377,917 

397,588 

Indiana    .    .  ■ 

988,416 

1,350,802 

362,386 

Illinois     .    •  • 

851,470 

1,691,238 

839,768 

Michigan  .    .  . 

397,654 

754,291 

356,737 

Wisconsin     .  . 

305,391 

763,485 

458,094 

Iowa    .    .    .  . 

192,214 

682,062 

489,788 

Minnesota     .  . 

6,077 

172,796 

166,719 

Oregon     .  . 

13,294 

52,566 

39,272 

California  .    .  . 

92,597 

384,770 

292,173 

Total    .  . 

13,454,473 

18,802,124 

5,347,651 

Delaware  .  . 
Maryland  .  . 
Virginia    .  . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia  . 
Florida 
Alabama  . 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Arkansas 
Texas   .  . 
Tennessee 
Kentucky  . 
Missouri  . 

Total 


Kansas 
Nebraska  . 
New  Mexico 
Utah    .  . 
Uacotah  . 
Washington 
Dis.  of  Columbia 


SLAVE  STATES 

1850. 
91,532 

583,634 
1,421,661  ] 

869,039  ] 

668,507 

906,185  1 
87,445 

771,623 

606,526 

517,762 

209,897 

212,592 
1,002,717  1 

982,405  1 

682,044  1 


1860. 
112,353 
731,565 
,593,199 
,008,342 
715,371 
,082,827 
145,694 
955,917 
88,6658 
666,431 
440,775 
600,955 
,146,690 
,145,567 
,201,214 


Increase. 

20,821 
148,531 
171,538 
139,303 

46,864 
176,642 

58,249 
184,294 
280,132 
148,669 
230,878 
488,363 
133,973 
163,152 
519,170 


9,612,969  12,433,508 

TERUITORIES,  ETC. 
1850. 


2,820,539 


61,547 
11,380 


51,687 


1860. 
143,645 
28,892 
93,024 
49,000 
4,839 
11,624 
75,321 


Total 


Free  States  . 
Slave  States  . 
Territories,  &c. 

Total  . 


124,614  406,345 
KKCAPITULATION. 
1850. 
13,454,473 
9,612,969 
124,614 


1800. 
18,302,124 
12,433,508 

406,345 


Increase. 
5,347,651 
2,820.539 
381,'731 


23,192,056      31,141,077  8,449,921 


Total     6,412,453    3,260,412    8,434,155  3,999,353 

If  these  figures  are  correct,  the  population  of  the 
free  States  and  territories  is  19,050,224,  and  of  the 
slave  States  and  territories,  12,591,753,  including 
3,999,353  slaves— the  total  being  31,641,977. 

We  have  examined  the  figures  of  the  returns 
from  the  border  slaveholding  States,  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  to  see  what  hope  they  afford  for  a 
speedy  extinction  of  slavery  within  their  limits.  In 
Delaware,  the  number  of  slaves,  which,  in  1850, 
was  but  2290,  has  been  reduced  to  1805.  This 
is  only  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  (112,- 
353;)  so  insignificant  a  number  that  there  can  be 
no  serious  difficulty  in  making  Delaware  a  free 
State  as  soon  as  her  people  will  that  it  shall 
be  so. 

In  Missouri,  the  slave  population,  which, in  1850, 
numbered  87,422,  is  now  115,619 — an  increase  of 
28,197.  In  the  same  time,  the  free  inhabitants  of 
the  State  increased  from  594,622  to  1,085,595 — 
a  gain  of  490,973.  The  slaves  now  form  but  9.6 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population;  in  1850,  they 
formed  12.8  per  cent.  This  lessening  ratio,  and 
the  well  known  progress  of  the  Free  Soil  sentiment 
in  that  State  encourages  the  hope  that  Missouri 
will,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be  freed  from  the 
evil. 

Maryland,  in  1850,  had  90,368  slaves;  they 
are  now  reduced  to  85,382 — a  decrease  of  4,986, 
while  the  entire  population  has  increased  from 
583,034  to  731,565.  The  slaves  form  11.6  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants;  in  1850,  the  proportion 
was  15.5. 

In  Kentucky,  the  slaves  constitute  19.7  in  each 
100,  of  the  inhabitants;  in  Tennessee,  25  per  cent. ; 
in  Virginia,  31.1,  and  in  North  Carolina,  32  5. 
The  last  named  four  States  contain  in  the  aggre- 
gate 1,336,805  slaves,  a  number  so  great  as  to 
preclude  any  reasonable  expectation  of  the  removal 
of  slavery,  by  any  causes  now  in  operation.  Not- 
withstanding the  vast  number  of  slaves  yearly  re- 
moved from  their  limits  to  supply  labour  for  the 
cotton  States  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  has 
been  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  those  re- 
maining. In  1850,  there  were  1,211,517  slaves 
in  these  States,  showing  an  increase  of  125,288,  in 
the  last  ten  years.  So  profitable  a  market  is  found 
in  the  cotton  region  for  all  the  slaves  that  can  be 
spared  from  the  more  Northern  slave  States,  that 
it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  the  latter  have  no  idea  of 
ever,  voluntarily,  making  any  changes  in  tlieir  so- 
cial condition  that  would  involve  an  abandonment 
of  a  traffic  as  disgraceful  as  it  is  lucrative. 

The  remaining  slave  States  are  Arkansas  and 
the  seven  States,  which  have  just  seceded  from  t)ie 
Union,  the  whole  having  a  population  of  5,494,628, 
including  2,459,742  slaves.  The  slave  element  is 
unequally  distributed  among  the  several  commu- 
nities composing  what  are  called  the  cotton  States. 


FREE  STATES. 

1810. 

Maine   228,705 

New  Hampshire     .    .    .  214,360 
Vermont  ......  217,713 

Massachusetts    ....  472,040 

Rhode  Island     ....  77,031 

Connecticut   262,042 

New  York   959,049 

Pennsylvania  ....  810,091 
New  Jersey   245,555 


Ohio 
Indiana  ... 
Illinois  ... 
Michigan  .    .    .  , 
Wisconsin     .  . 
Iowa  .... 
Minnesota     .  . 
Oregon  ... 
California     .  , 
Kansas      .  . 
Nebraska  territory 
Utah  " 
Dacotah  ". 
Washington  " 


I860. 
619,958 
326,072 
325,827 
1,231,494 
174,721 
460,670 
3,851,563 
2,916,018 
676,034 
2,377,917 
1,350,802 
1,691,238 
754,291 
763,485 
682,002 
172,796 
52,566 
384,770 
143,645 
28,892 
49,000 
4,839 
11,624 


3,758,910  19,050,224 


230,760 
24,520 
12,282 
4,762 


SLAVE  STATES. 

Delaware   72,674 

Maryland   380,546 

Virginia   974,622 

North  Carolina  ....  555,500 

South  Carolina  ....  415,115 

Georgia   252,433 

Florida   

Alabama   

-Mississippi   40,352 

Louisiana   76,556 

Arkansas   

Texas   

Tennessee   261,727 

Kentucky    406,511 

Missouri  (1820)      .    .    .  66,586 

New  Mexico   

District  of  Columbia  .    .  24,023 


Total  slave  States 
"    free  '• 

Totals  .... 


3,526,645 
3,758,910 


112,353 
731,505 
1,593,199 
1,008,342 
715,371 
1,082,827 
145,694 
955,917 
886,658 
666,431 
440,775 
600,955 
1,146,690 
1,145,567 
1,201,214 
93,024 
75,231 

12,601,753 
19,050,224 


....  7,285,555  31,651,977 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  3,758,910  inhabitants  o 
the  free  States  increased  in  fifty  years  to  19,050, 
224,  and  the  3,526,645  in  the  slave  States,  in  th 
same  period,  increased  to  12,601,753  ;  theincreast 
in  the  free  States  being  15,291,314,  and  in  tht 
slave  States,  9,075,108 — a  total  increase  of  24, 
366,422. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  general  prosperity 
and  abundance  have  gone  hand  in  band  with  thi 
vast  increase  of  numbers,  and  that  the  blessings  o 
peace,  advancing  civilization  and  good  governmen 
have  been  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  tht 
United  States,  in  a  degree  perhaps  beyond  that  o 
any  other  people,  the  reflection  that  the  last  censu 
of  the  United  States  has,  probably,  now  been  taken 
is  calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  the  profoundesi 
regret.  It  is  surely  cause  for  sorrow  and  humilia 
tion,  that  a  nation  so  highly  favoured  by  a  bene 
ficent  Providence,  should,  by  a  disruption  of  the 
bonds  of  Union,  throw  away  the  great  blessings 
which  it  has  been  instrumental  in  imparting,  and 
the  people  by  their  folly  and  wickedness,  prove 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  distinguished  mercies, 
which  have  been  showered  upon  thcni. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Selected. 

Hake  me  what  best  Pleases  Eioi,  and  not  Mysel^ 
or  Others. 

Though  I  often  find  it  my  place  to  be  brought 
tlj  very  low  and  very  poor,  as  it  is  at  present,  yet  I  desire 
to  wait  my  appointed  time,  until  He  pleases  to  dis- 
pel those  darksome  clouds,  which  at  times  bring 
me  near  to  a  melancholy,  droojnng  state  ;  and  to 
be  entirely  resigned  to  his  will,  that  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,  again  and  again  turn  his  hand  upon  me, 
until  he  purge  away  all  my  dross,  and  make  me 
■what  best  pleases  him,  and  not  myself  nor  others. 
The  Lord  who  has  done  wonderful  things  for  my 
deliverance,  has  mercifully  regarded  and  reached 
unto  me,  while  in  a  state  of  open  defiance  to  his 

tenderly  striving  spirit  Many  yet  continue 

to  be  the  deep  and  humbling  times  I  go  through ; 
many  the  anxieties  of  soul  1  have  to  pass  under; 
yet  tbe  Lord  in  mercy  is  at  times  helping  me  over 
everything  that  would  hinder  my  spiritual  progress, 
and  giving  to  find  times  of  refreshment  in  his  divine 
presence.  May  I  seek  after  him  again  and  again, 
and  enter  into  covenant  with  him ;  if  He  will  but 
indeed  be  with  me  in  my  way,  and  direct  me  aright, 
I  will  fully  follow  him.  So  marvellous  and  won- 
derful is  the  goodness  of  God  to  my  soul,  I  cannot 
sufficiently  admire  it,  nor  too  often  repeat  it ;  for  I 
am  as  a  monument  of  that  mercy  that  would  have 
none  lost,  but  that  all  should  come  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  himself. — S.  Fothergill. 


1753.  As  the  Lord  is  graciously  pleased  eflfect- 
ually  to  touch  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  youth,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  his  heavenly  gifts, 
whereby  many  are  called  to  the  work  of  the  mi- 
nistry ;  and  well  knowing  it  is  a  due  attention  to 
the  gift,  and  waiting  for  the  heavenly  power  and 
life,  to  discharge  themselves  therein,  which  has 
ever  proved  a  blessing  to  the  particular,  and  the 
churches  in  general,  we  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  elders,  and  sensible,  solid  Friends  do  watch  over 
such  in  a  holy  concern  for  their  and  the  church's 
good  ;  that  the  weak  and  tender  may  be  encour- 
aged in  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty ;  and 
where  a  forward  spirit  appears,  that  would  lead 
into  many  words  out  of  the  life  and  power,  such 
may  be  properly  admonished  in  the  meekness  of 
wisdom,  that  each  may  speak  the  language  of 
Truth,  by  the  ability  which  the  Lord  only  gives; 
and  that  the  Monthly  Meeting  do  not  indulge  any 
to  travel  and  appoint  meetings  too  soon,  for  many 
have  been  hurt  thereby. 


For  "The Friend." 

"Siher  Spring,"  Florida. 

(Concluded  from  page  182.) 

Popular  opinion  has  ascribed  to  these  waters 
remarkable  magnifying  power.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  it  is  commonly  reported  that  the  "  New  York 
Herald"  can  be  read  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  pool.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state, 
that  the  waters  do  not  possess  this  magnifying 
power,  that  it  is  only  the  large  capitals,  constitut- 
ing the  heading  of  this  paper,  which  can  be  read 
at  the  bottom,  and  that  the  extraordinary  tran.'^pa- 
rency  of  the  water  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  all  analogous  facts.  A  variety  of  care- 
ful experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of  test- 
ing this  point,  by  securing  printed  cards  to  a  brick 
which  was  attached  to  my  fathoming-line,  and  ob- 
serving at  what  depth  the  words  could  be  read,  when 
viewed  vertically.  Of  course,  when  looked  at  ob- 
liquely, the  letters  were  distorted  and  coloured  by 
refraction.  Numerous  comparative  experiments 
were  likewise  executed,  in  relation  to  the  distances 
at  which  the  same  cards  could  be  read  in  the  air. 
The  result  of  these  experiments  may  be  announced 


in  a  few  words,  namely  : — That  when  the  letters 
are  of  considerable  size,  say  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
or  more  in  length,  on  a  clear  and  calm  day,  they 
could  be  read  at  about  as  great  a  vertical  distance 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  as  they  could 
be  in  the  atmosphere  I  Subsequently,  my  young 
friend.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Holmes,  of  "  Silver  Spring," 
at  my  suggestion,  repeated  several  of  these  experi- 
ments, with  identical  results.  In  some  instances, 
the  cards  were  read  by  those  who  were  ignorant  of 
the  words  on  them.  The  experiments  were  made 
on  various  sized  letters,  and  at  depths  varying  from 
six  to  thirty  feet.  The  comparative  experiments 
in  reading  the  card  in  air  and  water,  serve  to  con- 
vey a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  wonderful  diapha- 
nous properties  of  the  latter,  than  any  verbal  de- 
scription.* 

Some  persons  have  thought  that  there  was  some- 
thing mysterious  in  the  fact,  that  objects  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  when  viewed  obliquely, 
are  fringed  with  prismatic  hues.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  remind  the  physicist,  that  such  a  phenomenon 
is  a  direct  physical  consequence  of  the  laws  of 
dispersion  of  light  by  refraction.  Observation 
proved  that  white  objects  on  a  dark  ground  were 
fringed  with  blue  at  the  top,  and  orange  and  red 
at  the  bottom  ;  while  the  colour  of  tbe  fringing 
was  reversed  for  dark  objects  on  a  white  ground. 
This  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  recognized  op- 
tical principles.  In  the  present  case,  the  pheno- 
menon is  remarkably  striking  and  conspicuous, 
probably,  from  two  causes:  First,  because  the  ex- 
traordinary transparency  of  the  water  rendered 
subaqueous  objects  highly  luminous  ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  gigantic  evergreens  which  fringed  the 
pool,  cut  off  most  of  tbe  surface  reflection,  which 
would  otherwise  have  impaired  the  visual  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  more  feebly  refracted  and 
dispersed  light  proceeding  from  the  objects.  The 
shadow  of  the  surrounding  forest  formed  a  dark 
background,  analogous  to  the  black  cloud  on  which 
a  rainbow  is  projected. 

One  of  the  optical  phenomena  presented  by  this 
spring,  at  first  sight,  seemed  somewhat  paradoxical, 
namely,  that  when  looking  vertically,  the  depth  of 
the  pool  appeared  to  be  exaggerated.  This  fact 
was  most  strikingly  and  satisfactorily  illustrated 
by  the  exaggeration  of  the  apparent  intervals  be- 
tween the  bits  of  white  cloth  indicating  the  fathoms 
on  my  sounding-cord.  The  fathoms  near  the  surface 
underwent  a  somewhat  greater  apparent  elongation 
than  those  nearer  the  bottom,  but  all  were  exagge- 
rated in  length.  This  phenomenon  was  observed  in 
all  places  and  under  all  circumstances ;  was  the  same 
whether  viewed  with  one  or  both  eyes;  and  pre- 
sented the  same  appearance  to  all  observers.  The 
apparent  length  of  the  upper  fathom  was  variously 
estimated  at  from  eight  to  ten  feet. 

After  proving  that  the  curious  phenomena  men- 
tioned above,  were  in  accordance  with  known  phy- 
sical laws.  Dr.  Le  Conte  proceeds  : — It  only  remains 
to  indicate  the  causes  which  produce  the  extraor- 
dinary transparency  of  the  water,  upon  which,  as 
has  been  shown,  the  entire  group  of  phenomena  is 
dependent.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  these  dia- 
phanous properties  are  perennial :  they  are  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  impaired  by  season,  by  rain  or 
drought.  The  comparatively  slight  fluctuations  in 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  pool,  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  made,  produced  by  the  rainy  season, 


*  A  celebrated  French  savant,  Bougner,  has  estimated 
that  in  sea-water,  at  the  depth  of  311  French  feet,  the 
light  of  the  sun  would  be  equal  only  to  that  of  the  full 
moon,  and  at  the  depth  of  679  feet  would  wholly  dis- 
appear. Compared  with  these  results,  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Le  Conte  on  the  transparency  of  Silver  Spring, 
appear  remarkable. 


are  not,  (according  to  the  uniform  testimony  of  the 
residents,)  accompanied  by  any  turbidity  of  its 
waters.  At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  paradoxal  that, 
in  a  country  where  semi-tropical  summer-rains  oc- 
cur, the  waters  of  this  stream  should  not  be  ren- 
dered turbid  by  the  surface  drainage.  But  the 
whole  mystery  vanishes,  when  we  consider  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  drainage  of  this  section 
of  Florida.  Although  the  surface  of  the  country 
is  quite  undulating  or  rolling, — the  summits  of 
many  of  the  hills  being  thirty  or  forty  feet  above 
the  adjacent  depressions, — yet  there  is  no  surface 
drainage  :  there  is  not  a  brook,  rivulet,  branch,  or 
swamp  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The 
whole  drainage  is  subterranean :  even  the  water 
which  falls  near  the  banks  of  the  Silver  Spring, 
passes  off  by  under-ground  channels.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  but  that  all  of  the  rain- 
water which  falls  on  a  large  hydrographic  basin, 
passes  down  by  subterranean  channels,  and  boils 
up  and  finds  an  outlet  to  the  St.  John's  river,  by 
means  of  the  Silver  Spring  and  the  smaller  tribu- 
tary springs  which  occur  in  the  coves  along  the 
margin  of  the  stream.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Ocala,  and  probably  over 
the  area  of  a  circle  of  fifteen  miles  radius,  whose 
centre  is  the  Silver  Spring,  is  thickly  dotted  with 
lime-sinks ;  which  are  the  points  at  which  the  sur- 
face water  finds  entrance  to  the  subterranean  pas- 
sages. New  sinks  are  constantly  occurring  at  the 
present  time.  The  beautiful  miniature  lakes, — 
whose  crystal  waters  are  so  much  admired, — which 
occur  in  this  portion  of  Florida,  are,  doubtless, 
nothing  more  than  extensive  lime-sinks  of  more 
ancient  date. 

Under  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  it  is  obvious, 
that  all  the  water  which  falls  on  this  hydrographic 
basin,  boils  up  in  the  Silver  Spring,  after  having 
been  strained,  filtered,  and  decolorized  in  its  pas- 
sage through  beds  of  sand  and  tortuous  under- 
ground channels.  It  thus  comes  out  not  only 
entirely  free  from  all  mechanically  suspended  mat- 
erials, but  completely  destitute  of  every  trace  of 
organic  coloring  matter.  According  to  the  barge- 
men, there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  color 
and  transparency  of  the  waters  of  the  Silver  Spring 
and  Ochlawaha  at  their  junction.  The  latter  river 
drains  a  country  whose  drainage  is  not  entirely 
subterranean.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
conditions,  which  persistently  secure  the  waters  of 
this  spring  from  the  admixture  of  insoluble  mate- 
rials, it  seems  highly  probable,  that  the  minute 
quantity  of  lime  which  they  hold  in  solution,  may 
exercise  some  influence  in  augmenting  their  trans- 
parency ;  for  they  appear  to  be  more  diaphanous 
than  absolutely  pure  water. 

There  is  nothing  a  priori  improbable  in  the  idea, 
that  the  optical,  as  well  as  the  other  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  liquid,  are  altered  by  the  materials 
held  in  solution.  This  is  an  interesting  physico- 
chemical  question,  which  demands  experimental  in- 
vestigation. It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  waters  of 
the  Silver  Spring  are  not  charged  with  more  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  they  deposit 
no  carbonate  of  lime ;  so  that  the  amount  of  lime 
held  in  solution,  must  be  comparatively  small. 

The  Lffoe  of  Money. — Oh,  what  an  oppressor 
of  the  precious  Seed,  is  a  worldly  trafficking  spirit! 
how  does  it  fetter  the  soul  in  its  prison-house  of 
darkness,  so  that  no  living  desires  can  burst  the 
way  to  God  on  high !  as  I  advance,  I  think  I  dis- 
cover this  spirit  has  carried  into  captivity,  and 
holds  in  bondage.  I  fear  the  love  of  money  is  not 
seen  to  be  so  bitter  a  root  as  it  really  is,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  too  much  indulged,  even  to 
the  hardening  of  the  heart. — William  Lewis. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


VoT  "The  Kriend." 

A  Pilgrimage  to  my  Mother-Land. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  small  book,  recently 
issued  from  the  press,  being  an  account  of  a  jour- 
ney among  the  Egbas  and  Yorubas  of  Central 
Africa  in  1859-60,  by  Robert  Campbell,  appa- 
rently an  intelligent  and  observant  coloured  man, 
■who  announces  himself  as  "  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Niger  Valley  Exploring  Party,  late 
in  charge  of  the  Scientific  Department  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Coloured  Youth,  Philadelphia,  and 
member  of  the  International  Statistical  Congress, 
London."  We  have  perused  the  unpretending  nar- 
rative of  the  author's  personal  observations  with 
interest.  Recognized  by  the  Africans  as  one  of 
their  own  race,  they  appear  to  have  admitted  him 
to  a  closer  scrutiny  of  their  domestic  and  social 
condition  than  white  men  could  generally  attain, 
and  his  descriptions  of  men  and  manners,  the  pro- 
ductions and  the  trade  of  the  parts  of  the  country 
he  visited,  are  valuable. 

We  propose  furnishing  some  extracts  from  the 
work  for  "  The  Friend,"  believing  its  readers  must 
be  interested  in  the  varied  and  extensive  efforts 
now  making  to  lay  open  that  long-benighted  con- 
tinent to  the  light  of  christian  civilization,  and  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  rapid  development  going  on  of 
the  vast  resources  it  contains. 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  on  the  24th  of  the  Sixth 
month,  18.59,  R.  Campbell  arrived  off  Cape  Verde, 
Africa,  in  two  weeks,  and  after  stopping  at  several 
places,  landed  at  Lagos  on  the  western  coast. 
Remaining  here  about  six  weeks,  he  proceeded  up 
the  Ogun  river  to  Abbeokuta  ;  the  river  being  full 
of  water,  the  journey  occupied  but  five  days,  though 
in  low  water  it  usually  takes  twice  that  length  of 
time. 

"Acting-Consul  Lieut.  Lodder  had  furnished  me 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  Majesty  Oku- 
kcnu,  Alake  of  Abbeokuta,  which  I  was  anxious 
to  present.  Henry  Townsend,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  kindly  accompanied  me.  My 
reception  by  the  king  was  very  cordial.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  the  object  of  my  visit  to  the 
country,  which  he  was  pleased  to  hear.  He  ob- 
served that  for  people  coming  with  such  purposes, 
and  for  missionaries,  he  had  great  "  sympathy," 
and  would  afford  every  encouragement ;  but  that 
some  of  the  people  (emigrants  from  the  Brazils, 
Cuba,  and  Sierra  Leone)  who  were  now  coming 
into  his  dominion,  especially  traders,  gave  him 
much  trouble.  His  body  above  the  loins  was  nude; 
otherwise  his  attire  consisted  of  ;i  handsome  velvet 
cap  trimmed  with  gold,  a  costly  necklace  of  coral, 
and  a  double  strand  of  the  same  ornament  about 
his  loins,  with  a  velvet  cloth  thrown  gracefully 
about  the  rest  of  his  person,  under  which  he  wore 
his  shocoto,  a  sort  of  loose  trowsers  reaching  only 
to  the  knees.  One  of  his  wives  (he  has  more  than 
a  hundred)  was  seated  on  the  same  mat,  fanning 
him.  He  fondled  on  his  knees  an  infant,  and  eight 
or  ten  of  his  other  little  children,  all  about  the 
same  age,  were  gambolling  around  him.  On  his 
right  were  seated  several  very  old  men  dressed  in 
white  cloths,  elders  of  the  Ogboni  council,  with  one 
or  other  of  whom  his  majesty  usually  plays  at  the 
native  game  of  wari,  a  description  of  which  is 
given  in  another  place.  He  offered  me  the  only 
chair  in  his  establishment.  Mr.  Townsend,  be- 
ing an  intimate  acquaintance,  sat  on  an  end  of 
liis  mat.  A  few  slaves,  by  the  by,  his  chief  ad- 
ministrative officers,  also  sat  near  hiin.  He  pre- 
sented me  on  my  departure  a  head  of  cowries, 
worth  nearly  fifty  cents.  During  the  next  few  days 
I  visited  the  principal  chiefs,  to  explain  tiie  object 
of  my  visit,  and  to  make  to  each  a  small  present. 
Though  humble,  these  presents  were  well  received, 


and  in  every  instance  a  return  present  of  cola  nuts 
(cofo  slercuLia  acuminata^  or  of  cowries  was  given. 
The  natives  generally  at  first  regarded  me  as  a 
white  man,  until  I  informed  them  of  my  connection 
with  the  Negro.  This  announcement  always  gained 
me  a  warmer  reception. 

"  The  reader  here  will  permit  me  to  digress  to 
explain  a  matter  respecting  which  there  has  hith- 
erto been  some  misconception.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  the  native  African  does  not  manifest 
under  any  circumstances  the  same  deference  for 
coloured  men,  as  he  does  for  white  men ;  and  so 
fully  is  this  believed,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  that  both  my  colleague  Dr.  Delany  and 
myself  were  frequently  cautioned  respecting  the 
danger  to  which  we  should  be  exposed  in  conse- 
quence of  our  complexion.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
more  respect  has  been  accorded  to  white  men,  on 
account  of  their  superior  learning  and  intelligence, 
than  to  the  generality  of  semi-civilized  black  men 
from  the  Brazils  and  other  places,  who  now  live  in 
the  Aku  country ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think 
that  the  same  is  withheld  from  coloured  men 
similarly  endowed  with  their  white  brethren.  Let 
any  disinterested  person  visiting  Abbeokuta,  place 
himself  in  a  position  to  notice  the  manner  in 
which  such  a  person,  for  instance,  as  Samuel 
Crowther,  or  even  his  son  of  the  same  name, 
each  a  pure  Negro,  is  treated,  and  he  would 
soon  perceive  the  profound  respect  with  which 
Africans  treat  those  of  their  own  race  worthy  of  it. 
The  white  man  who  supposes  himself  respected  in 
Africa,  merely  because  he  is  white,  is  grievously 
mistaken.  I  have  had  opportuuities-to  know,  that 
if  he  should,  presuming  on  his  coiDplexion,  disre- 
gard propriety  in  his  bearing  towards  the  authori- 
ties, he  would  receive  as  severe  rebuke  as  a  similar 
offence  would  bring  him  in  England.  One  of  the 
chiefs  of  Abbeokuta,  Atambala,  was  with  us  one 
day  when  a  young  missionary  entered,  and  passed 
him  with  only  a  casual  nod  of  the  head.  As  soon 
as  he  was  seated,  the  haughty  old  chief  arose  and 
said,  in  his  own  tongue:  "  Young  man,  whenever 
any  of  my  people,  even  the  aged,  approaches  me, 
he  prostrates  himself  with  his  face  to  the  ground. 
I  do  not  expect  the  same  from  you,  or  from  civil- 
ized men,  {oijibo,)  nevertheless  remember  always 
that  I  shall  demand  all  the  respect  due  to  a  chief 
of  Abbeokuta."  A  sufficient  apology  was  given, 
and  the  matter  ended,  not  without,  it  is  hoped, 
teaching  a  salutary  lesson. 

The  king  of  Abbeokuta,  whose  person  is  con- 
sidered too  sacred  for  the  popular  gaze,  is  never 
permitted  to  leave  the  palace  except  on  special 
occasions,  and  then  he  only  goes  into  the  open  space 
without  the  palace-gates,  one  of  his  wives  being  in 
attendance  to  screen  his  face  with  a  large  fan.  So 
with  the  king  of  Oyo,  who  once  or  twice  only  in 
the  year  exhibits  himself  to  the  public,  decorated 
in  his  best  robes  and  wearing  a  crown  of  coral. 
At  these  times  any  one  can  stare  at  his  majesty 
with  impuliity.  In  Iloriu,  the  king  may  not  be 
seen,  except  as  a  mark  of  special  favour,  even  by 
those  to  whom  he  affords  the  privilege  of  an  au- 
dience. 

"  If  the  reader  will  permit  the  expression,  Ab- 
beokuta might  be  said  to  be  in  form  an  irregular 
circle.  The  circumference  of  its  outer  wall,  for  in 
some  parts  of  the  city  tliere  are  three  walls,  is 
about  twenty-three  miles.  It  was  originally  formed 
of  over  one  hundred  townships,  each  independent 
and  governed  by  its  own  chief.  The  people  are  of 
the  Egba  tribe  of  the  Akus,  sometimes  incorrectly 
called  Yorubas.  About  fifty  years  ago,  wars  with 
the  surrounding  tribes,  particularly  with  the  Yoru- 
bas, had  disorganized  their  nation,  the  greatest 
number  of  their  people  being  enslaved,  and  sent  to 
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the  Brazils,  Cuba,  and  other  places  ;  many  of  them  n 
were  also  recaptured  by  British  cruisers  and  taker  figlii 
to  Sierra  Leone.  A  few  flying  before  their  relentless 
enemy,  and  wandering  from  place  to  place,  atlengtbteenf 
found  refuge  beneath  a  shelf  of  rock  now  called  ite 
'Olumo;'  this  hiding-place  is  said  to  have  beer  loi 
before  the  den  of  a  band  of  robbers.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  the  security  thus  afforded,  by  others 
of  the  Egba  tribe,  and  their  number  continued  tc  lliiug 
increase  until  they  felt  strong  enough  to  form  a  i| 
town  and  build  a  wall.    In  a  short  time  that  town 
as  before  stated,  contained  the  remnants  of  ovei 
one  hundred  townships,  and  became  too  powerful  iesire 
to  be  successfully  assaulted  by  their  enemies.    The  jlace 
walls  now  include  a  number  of  huge  hills  of  supe 
rior  building  granite,  the  quarrying  of  which  will  )i 
doubtless  yield  large  profit  to  its  inhabitants  at  no 
remote  day. 

"  They  called  the  town  very  appropriately,  'Ab 
beokuta,'  which  means  under  a  rock.  It  is  now 
estimated  to  contain  more  than  one  hundred  thou 
sand  inhabitants,  and  its  population  is  fast  increas 
ing  by  accessions,  not  only  from  the  surrounding 
tribes,  who  find  in  it  greater  security  for  life  and 
property,  but  also  from  many  of  those,  and  their 
descendants,  who  were  sold  away  as  slaves. 

"Although  the  people  have  increased,  one  is  at 
a  loss  to  divine  what  has  become  of  the  chiefs  ol 
so  many  townships.    One  after  another  they  have 
fallen  off,  and  their  successors  have  either  never' 
been  appointed  or  are  too  insignificant  to  comman 
attention.    The  treaty  we  concluded  wi^h  the  au 
thorities  of  the  place,  was  signed  by  only  seven 
chiefs,  the  king's  signature  not  included.    To  them 
we  were  sent  specially  by  the  king,  an  act  which 
seemed  to  indicate,  either  that  they  alone  were  ol 
sufficient  consequence  to  take  part  in  such  a  matter 
or  that  they,  by  common  consent,  were  deemed  the  u 
representatives  of  the  rest 

"  The  language  of  the  Egbas,  is  the  same  aslolitii 
that  of  the  Yorubas,  Ijebus  and  other  neighbour 
ing  tribes,  concerning  which  the  author  of  '  Poly 
glotta  Africana'  makes  the  following  just  remarks  : 
'  For  the  last  few  years  they  have  very  erroneously 
made  use  of  the  name  Yoruba,  in  reference  to  the 
whole  nation,  supposing  that  the  Yoruba  is  the  % 
n:ost  powerful  Aku  tribe,  but  the  appellation  is  lia-  jjiiM 
ble  to  far  greater  objection  than  that  of  Aku,  and 
ought  to  be  forthwith  abandoned  ;  for  it  is,  in  thejn 
first  place,  unhistorical,  having  never  been  used 
the  whole  Aku  nation  by  any  body,  except  for  the 
last  few  years  conventionally  by  the  missionaries 
secondly,  it  involves  a  two-fold  use  of  the  word 
'  Yoruba,'  which  leads  to  a  confusion  of  notions 
for  in  one  instance  the  same  word  has  to  be  under- 
stood of  a  whole,  in  another  only  of  a  part ;  and  \g 
thirdly,  the  name  being  thus  incorrect,  can  never 
be  received  by  the  different  tribes  as  a  name  for 
the  whole  nation.' 

"  Viewed  as  to  its  power  of  enforcing  order,  and  ^ 
affording  security  for  life  and  property,  the  govern- 
nient  of  Abbeokuta  is  as  efficient  as  a  civilized 
government  can  be,  and  it  accomplishes  these  ends  |j 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  simplicity.  PunishmenI 
is  always  summary  and  certain ;  notwithstanding, 
nobody  complains  of  injustice.    The  penalty  for 
theft  is  extreme,  being  either  decapitation  or  foreign  |,„| 
slavery.    Before  the  advent  of  missionaries  and  |,] 
civilized  people,  adultery  was  sometimes  also 
capital  offence ;  now  it  is  modified  to  heavy  fines, 
the  amount  of  which  is  always  proportioned  to  tht 
position  and  wealth  of  the  offender.    Cases  ol 
adultery  often  occur,  and  must  be  expected  unti 
they  are  taught  to  abandon  the  disgusting  syste 
of  polygamy. 

"  The  tenure  of  property  is  as  it  is  among  civil 
ized  people,  except  as  to  land,  which  is  deeme(B|,||^ 
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j^Hrommon  property;  every  individual  eujoys  the 
^"1  ight  of  taking  unoccupied  land,  as  mudb  as  he 
an  use,  wherever  and  wheuever  he  pleases.  It  is 
leemed  his  property  as  long  as  he  keeps  it  in  use ; 
ifter  that,  it  is  again  common  property.  This  cus 
om  is  observed  by  all  the  Akus. 

"  The  surviving  relatives  of  one  buried  on  any  lot 
f  ground,  have  a  right  to  that  ground  which  no- 
hing  can  tempt  them  to  relinquish,  and  from  re- 
peat to  the  sentiment,  no  one  would  invade,  on  any 
iretext,  particularly  when  the  deceased  was  a 
uother  or  father.  S.  Growther,  Jr.,  has  long 
lesired  to  possess  a  strip  of  land  contiguous  to  his 
Jlace  of  business,  but  no  offer  of  money  can  induce 
he  owner  to  part  with  it,  although  he  is  very  poor; 
aecause  his  father  lies  buried  there. 

(To  be  continued.) 


1687.  Dear  Friends,  my  desire  is,  that  all 
[friends  may  prize  the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  and 
ive  in  humility,  in  his  power  that  is  over  all,  that 
ou  may  answer  God's  witness  in  all  people,  in  his 
Spirit  and  Truth,  in  a  righteous,  godly  life  and 
onversation.  Let  not  liberty  lift  them  up,  nor 
ufferings  cast  them  down ;  but  in  the  Seed  of  life 
hat  no  man  can  make  higher  or  lower,  for  that  is 
he  Heir  of  God's  everlasting  kingdom.  So  in  this 
peed  which  is  your  sanctuary,  God  Almighty  keep 
'ou,  in  whom  you  have  life  and  wisdom,  that  it 
aay  be  justified  of  all  her  children,  and  they  ex- 
rcised  in  it,  in  this  day  of  Christ.  Amen.    G.  F. 


THE!  FRISND. 


SECOXD  MONTH  16,  1861. 


To  a  sober,  reflecting  christian,  it  must  be  a 
burce  of  astonishment  and  sorrow,  to  observe  how 
ightly  and  flippantly  men,  occupying  influential 
olitical  positions,  and  those  aiming  to  impress  and 
uide  the  feelings  of  the  people  through  the  me- 
lium  of  the  press,  speak  of  war  between  different 
ections  of  our  country. 

Having  been  familiarized,  by  education  and  ex- 
mple,  with  the  idea  that  disagreements  between 
ontending  nations,  unless  easily  and  speedily  ad- 
uited  by  their  rulers,  must  be  settled  by  fighting 
nd  the  butchery  of  each  other's  citizens,  they 
i<  lesitate  not  to  demand  a  resort  to  the  sword,  in 
*  'rder  to  bring  about  a  decision  of  the  complicated 
luestions  dividing  the  Slave  and  the  Free  States; 
.nd  speak  or  write  of  raising  and  marching  armies 
o  enforce  submis-ion,  or  revenge  insults,  as  though 
apine  and  carnage  were  not  violations  of  every 
»rinciple  and  precept  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and 
Tar  with  its  inseparable  attendants,  one  of  the  most 
6'  iwful  scourges  which  Divine  Providence  permits  to 
vertake  a  nation.    Happily,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ountry  have  been  mercifully  preserved  from  much 
)ract!cal  knowledge  of  its  horrors,  but  the  little 
bey  have  experienced  in  years  gone  by,  might  have 
atisfied  them  that  its  sole  product,  when  stript  of 
ts  false  claims,  is  misery  and  death. 
We  rejoice  that,  notwithstanding  the  charge  of 
Kttomplicity  and  the  taunts  of  imbecility,  the  present 
01  Executive  of  the  United  States,  from  whatever 
JUnotive,  has  studiously  avoided  taking  any  step 
ikcly  to  bring  the  two  parties  into  active  hostilities; 
»iDd  it  will  be  true  wisdom  on  the  part  of  that 
yhich  is  to  come  into  power  in  the  course  of  a  very 
hort  time,  if  it  pursues  the  same  policy.  There 
9  no  one  good  to  be  obtained,  there  is  no  real  in- 
erest  of  either  party  to  be  promoted,  which  can- 
lot  be  far  better  attained  and  promoted  by  acting 
mder  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  that  breathes  peace 
m  earth,  good  will  to  men,  than  by  the  shock  of 
jattle  and  the  force  of  arms. 


The  present  derangement  and  conflict  in  our  na 
tional  affairs,  is  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  the 
whole  people,  and  provocative  of  jealousy  in  each 
section  towards  the  other ;  and  we  may  observe, 
that  it  is  to  these  two  vile  passions  particularly 
the  loudest  appeals  are  addressed,  in  order  to  in- 
flame the  multitude,  and  goad  them  on  until  they 
will  rush  into  the  wholesale  murder  of  each  other 
Callous  to  human  misery,  degradation  and  destruc- 
tion, men  of  common  sense  and  professing  to  be 
christians,  attempt  to  justify  the  commencement  of 
the  savage  game  of  war,  here,  in  our  own  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  country,  and  among  our  fellow 
countrymen, — upon  such  flimsy  pretexts  as  State 
honour  ;  as  is  illustrated  in  the  printed  communi 
cation  of  the  South  Carolina  Commissioner  to  the 
Federal  Executive;  who  professes  to  the  world 
that  the  behests  of  this  undefined  phantasm  are  so 
imperative,  that  the  State  cannot  delay  until  the 
steps  necessary  before  negotiation  can  be  entered 
upon,  are  taken,  but  must  at  once  resort  to  the 
trial  by  battle,  let  the  human  slaughter  be  what  it 
may.  Alas,  for  the  promptings  of  that  demon-like 
honour  which  sets  at  naught  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  the  commands  of  Christ,  and  would 
destroy  the  peace  and  weil-being  of  millions  to  ob- 
tain the  applause  of  a  party  or  the  huzzas  of  a 
mob.  Yet  we  are  persuaded  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter to  yield  the  disputed  fortress  into  the  hands  of 
the  misguided  men  who  profess  to  be  so  sensitive  to 
its  possession  by  the  Federal  Government,  rather 
than  allow  that  to  inaugurate  a  war  between  our 
fellow-citizens,  the  extent  and  atrocities  of  which 
could  not  be  foreseen  or  predicted. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said,  that  modern  warfare 
is  conducted  in  a  more  humane  manner  than  the 
armed  conflicts  of  nations  were  formerly;  and  that 
the  reckless  waste  of  human  life  and  property  that 
in  earlier  ages  characterized  the  efforts  of  belli- 
gerents, are  no  longer  tolerated  ;  that  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity  and  the  progress  of  civilization  have 
done  much  towards  stripping  war  of  its  most  re- 
volting features,  and  inclined  even  soldiers  to  con- 
siderations of  mercy  and  humanity.  But  the  heart- 
sickening  slaughter  in  the  battles  and  sieges  of  the 
Crimea,  and  the  gory  fields  of  Magenta  and  Sol- 
ferino  tell  a  different  tale,  and  bear  witness  equally 
with  Borodino  and  Waterloo,  that  with  men, 
banded  together  in  armies,  when  once  their  worst 
passions  are  set  loose,  and  they  engaged  in  the 
horrid  work  of  murder,  for  which  they  are  employed 
and  drilled,  humanity  and  mercy  are  alike  banished 
from  their  thoughts. 

History  has  handed  down  the  slaughter  at  Alex- 
andria, and  the  conflagration  of  its  library,  by  the 
victorious  followers  of  the  Prophet,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  ignorant  Mahomme- 
dans ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  works  of  art,  as 
well  as  the  carnage  of  the  Vandals  in  Italy,  has 
been  kept  in  continued  remembrance,  by  the  term 
of  reproach,  which  originated  from  it.  That  there 
has  not  been  much  improvement,  even  in  this  re- 
spect, in  the  conduct  of  the  warriors  of  the  present 
day,  is  shown  by  the  account  given  in  the  London 
Times  of  the  vandalism  of  the  British  and  French 
army,  when  at  Pekin.  Considering  that  these  were 
professed  christians,  and  their  opponents  poor  hea- 
then, incapable  of  resistance  or  retaliation,  we  think 
the  followers  of  the  "  sacred  standard,"  or  the 
swarming  legions  of  the  implacable  Genseric,  would 
have  had  but  little  reason  to  biush  in  the  presence  of 
their  modern  imitators.  The  barbarous  course  de- 
scribed in  the  following  extract,  was  decided  upon, 
because  the  Chinese  had  killed  nineteen  men,  in 
some  other  way  than  the  approved  mode  in  battle. 
Quen-Ming-Quen  was  the  summer  palace  of  the 
Chinese  Emperor, 


"  At  Quen-Ming-Quen  the  tablets  of  the  dynasty 
were  preserved,  on  the  safety  of  which,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Chinese,  the  existence  of  the  present 
reigning  family  depends.  By  the  people  the  pa- 
lace was  hold  in  great  veneration,  from  its  being 
the  constant  residence  of  the  Emperor,  and  the 
place  where  all  the  great  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
empire  assembled  ;  the  gardens  and  buildings  were 
famed  for  their  beauty  throughout  China,  and  im- 
mense sums  were  expended  yearly  on  their  main- 
tenance. It  was  the  scene  of  all  the  intrigues  and 
gaieties  of  the  court.  It  was  there  that  the  great 
receptions  and  levees  took  place,  and  there  that 
the  Emperor  had  his  concerts,  evening  parties, 
and  private  theatricals,  where  it  is  said  he  mixed 
on  more  familiar  terms  with  those  invited  than  we 
imagined  could  exist  in  the  ceremonious  court  of 
Pekin;  an  obeisance  to  the  Emperor  on  his  enter- 
ing and  leaving  the  hall  of  reception,  being  the  only 
ceremony  performed."  The  destruction  of  Quen- 
Ming-Quen  was  consequently  determined  on.  The 
Emperor's  brother,  the  Prince  of  Kung,  was  in- 
formed by  Lord  Elgin  and  Sir  Hope  Grant  of  their 
intention,  as  it  was  the  spot  where  the  cruelties  to 
the  prisoners  first  commenced.  Three  hundred 
thousand  taels  were  demanded  within  forty-eight 
hours  as  indemnity  to  the  families  of  the  murdered, 
and  further.  Prince  Kung  was  informed  that  if  any 
delay  or  hesitation  were  exhibited  in  complying 
with  these  demands,  the  Emperor's  palace  within 
the  walls  of  Pekin  should  likewise  be  sacked  and 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  French  commander- 
in-chief  declined  to  take  part  in  these  rigorous  pro- 
ceedings, as  he  feared  that  they  might  endanger 
future  negotiations ;  but  Lord  Elgin  was  peremp- 
tory in  the  matter,  and  the  palace  was  promptly 
destroyed.  The  correspondent  of  the  Times  gives 
the  following  description  of  it :  "  From  the  place 
that  was  seized  by  the  French  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, it  was  at  least  six  or  seven  miles  before  the 
last  building  of  Quen-Ming-Quen  was  reached. 
This  was  at  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  hills  that 
bound  the  plain  to  the  north  of  Pekin.  Over  this 
large  extent  of  ground  were  gardens,  palaces,  tem- 
ples and  pagodas  on  artificial  hills,  some  of  them 
300  and  400  feet  in  height,  with  forest  trees  of  all 
kinds  covering  their  sides,  through  the  green  foliage 
of  which  were  seen  the  yellow  tiled  roofs  of  the 
various  imperial  residences.  A  large  lake  lay 
buried  in  the  midst  of  these  wooded  hills,  with  two 
or  three  islands  on  it  with  picturesque  buildings, 
joined  to  the  maiuland  by  quaint  but  beautiful 
stone  bridges.  On  one  side  of  the  lake,  extending 
upwards  of  two  miles,  winding  in  and  out  among 
grottos,  and  through  flower  gardens  roofed  in  by 
flowering  creepers,  was  the  favourite  walk  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  court;  in  some  places  where  the 
palaces  come  to  the  water's  edge,  the  walk  was 
carried  past  them  on  a  light  and  beautiful  stone 
terrace  overhanging  the  lake.  The  high  mountains 
of  Tartary,  forming  the  back  ground,  made  it, 
while  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious,  also 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  I  had  ever  beheld. 
Two  days  were  required  effectually  to  set  fire  to 
and  destroy  all  the  buildings  and  walks  of  Quen- 
Ming-Quen.  Much  valuable  property,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  remove,  was  destroyed.  It  is  said 
that  it  exceeded  two  millions  sterling,  (.$10,000,- 
000,)  exclusive  of  the  building." 

Thus  it  must  ever  be,  while  men  allow  Satan  to 
persuade  them  that  war  justifies  them  in  giving  full 
course  to  the  fierce  lusts  and  passions  that  war  in 
their  members  :  and  should  our  stricken  country 
be  plunged  into  a  bloody  contest,  no  tongue  could 
tell,  no  pen  could  portray,  the  wretchedness  and 
woe,  the  moral  degradation  and  crime,  that  would 
necessarily  be  attendant  upon  it. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  26th  iilt. 

The  hostilities  at  Gaeta  were  recommenced  on  the 
22d,  by  the  opening  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  besieged. 
It  is  said  that  the  King  has  resolved  to  hold  out  at 
Gaeta,  under  the  advice  of  the  foreign  ministers. 
Typhoid  fever  was  making  ravages  in  the  town. 

The  Sardinians  had  entered  the  Roman  States,  and 
dispersed  the  reactionary  bands. 

Advices  from  China  represent  all  quiet,  and  that  the 
first  instalment  of  the  indemnity  to  the  allies  had  been 
paid  by  the  Chinese.  The  rebels  appear  to  be  gaining 
ground  in  China.  Twenty-five  hundred  English  troops 
and  a  quota  of  French  were  left  at  Tien-Tsin.  The 
Peiho  was  completely  frozen  up. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  Corps  Legislatif  of 
the  French  Assembly  have  been  ordered  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  each  journal  in  Paris  every  evening. 

France  is  said  to  be  making  extraordinary  naval  pre- 
parations. The  e.Kcuse  is  found  in  the  menacing  atti- 
tude of  Germany  towards  Denmark,  and  a  late  warlike 
speech  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  prospectus  has  been  issued  in  England  of  an 
India  Cotton  Company.  It  is  proposed  to  establish 
agencies  in  Guzerat,  and  purchase  cotton  of  the  grow- 
ers direct,  and  to  endeavour  to  improve  the  process  of 
picking  and  cleaning  by  machinery. 

The  advices  from  Manchester  continue  unfavourable. 
There  has  been  little  inquiry  for  goods,  and  prices  were 
weak,  with  very  light  transactions. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull  and  declining  ; 
breadstuffs  were  dull,  and  the  quotations  lower.  Flour, 
28«.  6d.  a  3ls.  Gd.  ;  red  wheat,  ils.  a  13s.  per  100  lbs. 

The  weekly  return  of  the  Bank  of  England  exhibits  a 
decrease  of  £253,000.  The  money  market  was  slightly 
more  stringent.    Consols,  91^  a  91f. 

The  dykes  in  Holland  had  broken  in  various  places, 
sweeping  away  the  houses  of  thousands  of  unfortunate 
creatures,  who  were  wandering  about  cold,  hungry  and 
homeless. 

Unitkd  States. — The  Peace  Convention  in  session  at 
Washington  continues  to  sit  with  closed  doors.  Several 
more  Stales  have  appointed  commissioners  to  it,  includ- 
ing Massachusetts,  which  at  first  declined.  Twenty-one 
States  are  now  represented  in  it. 

The  Virginia  Convenlion. — The  election  for  delegates 
to  the  approaching  convention,  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
a  large  number  of  conservative  or  Union  men.  It  is  be- 
lieved a  majority  of  the  members  will  oppose  secession, 
until  it  shall  be  found  that  no  concession  will  be  made 
by  the  North. 

Affairs  at  Washington. — General  Scott,  in  a  letter  to 
the  officers  of  a  New  York  military  company,  who  ten- 
dered their  services  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  states 
that  the  government  does  not  contemplate  calling  any 
troops  to  Washington,  other  than  the  militia  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  some  detachments  of  regular  troops. — The 
President  replied  to  the  propositions  of  Col.  Hayne,  the 
commissioner  from  South  Carolina,  that  be  has  no  au- 
thority to  treat  for  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  the 
forts  and  other  public  property  ;  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
defend  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  bloodshed  wiil  fall  on  those  who  attack 
them.  Hayne  has  returned  to  South  Carolina.  Certain 
distinguished  Virginians  have  telegraphed  to  Gov.  Pick- 
ens, requesting  him  still  to  forbear  commencing  hostili- 
ties. 

Secession  Movements. — The  Texas  convention  passed 
the  ordinance  of  secession  on  tlie  Ist  inst. — yeas,  lOG  ; 
nays,  7.  The  ordinance  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people,  and,  if  ratified,  will  go  into  etfect  on  the  2d 
of  ne.\l  month. — On  the  4th  inst  ,  the  custom-house  at 
New  Orleans  was  opened  under  the  authority  of  the  go 
vernmcnt  of  Louisiana.  The  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  has  refused  to  allow  any  goods  imported 
from  Europe  to  pass  on  to  St.  Louis,  Jlcmphis,  Nashville, 
or  any  other  port  of  the  interior,  unless  the  duties  are 
paid  to  the  re|)ublic  of  Louisiana,  or  unless  the  U.  S 
collectors  at  Iho  destined  ports  become  rcsponsiijle  for 
the  payment  of  these  duties  to  Louisiana. — On  the  9lh 
inst.,  the  U.  S.  arsenal  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  wa.s 
seized  by  the  revolutionists.  It  contained  nine  ihousaiul 
stand  of  arms,  and  a  large  quantity  of  aininuniliou  and 
cannon. — The  police  of  New  York  having  seized  a  quan- 
tity of  muskets,  which  were  about  being  shipped  from 
that  port  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  authorities  of  the 
latter  retaliated  by  seizing  six  New  York  vessels,  which 
were  at  Savannah.  U[)on  this  the  muskets  were  uncon- 
ditionally given  lip,  and  then  the  .\cw  York  vessels  were 
restored  to  their  owners. — .\  bill  ii[ipropriating  half  a 
million  of  dollars  for  the  cause  of  Southern  indepen- 
dence, has  passed  both  houses  of  the  Georgia  Logis 
Inlurc. — It  is  believed  that  there  will  be  no  immediate 
attack  on  fort  Sumpter,  but  the  question  will  be  refer 


red  to  the  Southern  Congress.  In  the  meantime,  care 
will  be  taken  to  prevent  reinforcements  or  supplies  be- 
ing sent  to  the  garrison. 

"The  Confederated  States  of  North  America." — The 
Southern  Congress  assembled  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  has 
agreed  upon  the  Constitution,  and  the  creation  of  a  pro- 
visional government.  Jefferson  Davis  has  been  chosen 
President,  and  A.  H.  Stephens,  Vice  President,  of  "  the 
Confederated  States  of  North  America."  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  confederacy  prohibits  the  slave  trade,  except 
between  the  States.  Slaves  that  escape  from  one  State  to 
another,  are  to  be  delivered  on  the  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  they  may  belong,  by  the  executive  authority  of 
the  State  in  which  they  may  be  found  ;  and  in  case  of 
abduction  or  rescue,  the  full  value  of  the  slave,  also  all 
costs,  &c.,  must  be  paid  by  the  State  in  which  said  ab- 
duction or  rescue  may  occur.  With  the  exception  of  a 
clause  in  relation  to  the  public  property,  the  remainder 
of  the  Constitution  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Loan  Bill. — The  President  has  approved  and 
signed  the  twenty-five  million  loan  bill.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  not  obliged  by  this  bill  to  accept  the 
most  favourable  bids,  unless  he  shall  consider  them  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States,  and  any  portion  of  the 
loan  not  taken  under  the  first  advertisement,  he  may 
again  advertise  according  to  his  discretion. 

U.  S.  Senator. — Ira  Harris,  of  Albany,  has  been  elect- 
ed U.  S.  Senator  from  New  York,  in  place  of  Wm.  H. 
Seward,  whose  term  will  expire  on  the  4th  proximo. 

Kansas. — All  the  accounts  from  this  territory  concur 
in  representing  the  destitution  and  suffering  as  very 
great.  Notwithstanding  a  large  amount  of  relief  has 
been  forwarded,  it  is  said  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  many  of  whom  are  in  dan- 
ger of  perishing  from  famine. 

New  York. — The  total  mortality  of  the  year  1860  was 
22,710 — an  increase  of  1065,  compared  with  the  previous 
year. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  249.  The  total 
funded  debt  of  the  city  is  $20,962,408.  It  was  increased 
$964,000  during  the  last  year. 

Boston. — In  Boston,  the  buildings  put  up  during  the 
year  1860,  was  984,  and  their  cost  $5,978,161.  This 
was  less  by  four  millions  of  dollars  than  the  year  pre- 
vious, but  the  large  expenditure  ot  that  year  was  owing 
to  several  blocks  of  buildings  of  great  magnitude  and 
cost. 

Congress. — In  the  Senate,  Johnson,  of  Tennessee, 
made  a  strong  and  able  Union  speech,  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  secession  movement.  Wigfall,  of  Texas, 
replied,  and  defended  the  action  of  the  cotton  Slates. 
Tlie  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  for  the 
breaking  off  of  postal  communication  with  the  seceded 
States,  and  forbidding  the  making  of  new  contracts. 
Several  effective  speeches  were  made  in  the  house  on 
the  condition  of  the  country  ;  the  best,  perhaps,  by 
Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  who  pledged  that  State  for 
the  Union.  Petitions  signed  by  thousands  in  all  the 
Northern  States  continue  to  be  pressed  ujjon  Congress, 
urging  that  body  to  adopt  some  means  of  conciliation 
and  peaceable  settlement  of  the  present  political  trou' 
bles.  On  the  11th  inst.,  a  resolution  offered  by  Sher- 
man, of  Ohio,  was  passed  b^'  an  unanimous  vote,  (yeas, 
161  ;  nays,  none,)  as  follows.  Resolved,  That  neither 
Congress,  nor  the  people,  or  the  governments  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  have  any  constitutional  right  to 
legislate  upon,  or  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  of  the 
slaveholding  States  of  the  Union. 

Tennessee. — On  the  9th  inst.,  an  election  was  held  in 
this  State  to  determine  whether  a  majority  of  the  voters 
desired  that  a  State  convention  should  be  called,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  elect  delegates  to  the  same.  Partial 
returns  indicate  that  the  Union  sentiment  is  strong  in 
Tennessee,  and  that  if  a  convenlion  shall  be  called, 
which  was  doubtful,  it  would  not  join  in  the  secession 
movement. 

The  President  Fleet. — On  the  11  th  inst.,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  I'resiilent  elect,  left  his  home  at  Springlicid,  to 
commence  his  journey  to  Washington.  He  did  not  in- 
tend to  proceed  directly  there,  but  to  stop  at  New  York 
and  various  other  places  on  the  route.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitanls  of  Sjiringficld  assembled  to  witness  hi,^  depar- 
ture, to  whom  he  expressed  the  deep  feelings  of  sadness 
which  the  occasion  inspired.  He  also  said,  "  A  duly 
devolves  upon  me  which  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that 
which  has  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since  ihe  days 
of  Washington.  He  never  would  have  succeeded  except 
fur  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which  he  at  all 
times  relied.  1  feel  thai  I  cannot  succeed  without  the 
same  Divine  aid,  which  su.^taincd  him,  and  in  the  same 
.Mmighly  Being  I  place  my  reliance  for  support." 

Great  Falls  of  Siinir. — The  depth  of  snow,  in  Now 
Hampshire,  at  the  present  lime,  is  almost  unjiaralleled. 


Measurements  made  of  the  quantity  fallen,  show  that  in 
all  there  have  been  about  70  inches,  and  travelling  ig 
very  much  impeded.  In  Western  New  York,  also,  a  vasl 
amount  of  snow  has  fallen. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  149 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  street; 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  26 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  street, 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  612 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  M.Whit- 
all,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  street; 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street ;  Nathan  Hilles, 
Frankford;  EUiston  P.  Morris,  Germantown,  and  No. 
805  Market  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — EUiston  P.  Morris, 
George  G.  Williams,  and  William  L.  Edwards. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 
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FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH. 

A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con- 
ducting this  Institution.  A  man  and  his  wife  would  be 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  in 
the  school.    Apply  to         Ebenezek  Worth, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thos.  Wistar, 
Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

Joel  Evans, 
Oakdale  P.  O.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  fill  the  stations 
of  Superintendent  and  Matron  at  West-town  Boarding- 
School. 

Application  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  following 
Friends:    Nathan  Sharplbss,  Concord  ;  James  Emlen, 
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West  Chester;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington;  Henry  left 


Cope  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 
Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1860. 
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Died,  at  his  residence  in  thecity  of  Hudson,  N.Y.,  Tenth  |fj|j 
month  16th,  1860,  Samuel  Marriott,  in  the  eighty-first 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  valuable  elder  in  our  reli 
gious  Society,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  and 
testimonies  upheld  and  lived  in  by  our  early  Friends. 
He  often  mourned  over  the  declension  of  many  from 
primitive  purity  and  simplicity.  Though  his  bodily  suf- 
ferings towards  his  close  were  severe,  he  was  not  heard 
to  murmur,  but  bore  all  in  much  resignation  to  the  Lord's 
will.  He  was  enabled  to  look  forward  with  a  comfort- 
able hope  to  a  future  state  of  blessedness  ;  and  that  not 
for  works  of  righteousness  which  he  had  done,  but 
through  the  mercies  of  his  dear  Redeemer. 

,  at  his  residence  in  Greenport,  Columbia  county. 
New  York,  Ninth  month  23d,  1860,  Robert  C.  Macy 
aged  seventy-two  years  ;  a  worthy  member,  and  for 
many  years  an  overseer  of  Hudson  Monthly  Meeting.: 
Feeling  a  comfortable  assurance  of  his  everlasting  well! 
being,  his  close  was  in  peace. 

at  his  residence  in  London-Brittain,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.,  Twelfth  month  21st,  1860,  Joshua  Sharpless  ; 
a  valuable  and  esteemed  elder  of  New  Garden  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

,  in  this  city.  First  mo.  24th,  1861,  Edith  Kite  ; 
a  member  and  for  a  long  period  an  overseer  of  the 
Monthly  Jleeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  inst.,  Joseph  Cres 

son  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  ot 
Philadelphia,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  10th  ult.,  Hannah  P. 
Davis  ;  a  member  and  elder  of  West  Chester  Particular 
and  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  seventy-fourth  ■ 
year  of  her  age.  This  dear  Friend  was  widely  known 
and  greatly  beloved  for  her  quiet  and  unobtrusive  worth  ; 
her  close  was  peaceful  and  bright.  She  said,  "her 
day's  work  was  done,  and  she  longed  for  rest,  heavenly 
rest."  In  view  of  her  well-spont  life,  we  feel  that  Ihe 
language  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  her,  "  Verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

,  on  the  29th  of  the  First  month  last,  Rebecca 
Riioads,  aged  seventy-one  years  ;  a  member  of  Spring- 
field Particular  and  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  12lh  ol 

Twelfth  month,  1860,  Mark  Collins,  aged  nearly  forty-  ^ 
six  years  ;  a  member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting  ol 
Friends. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Henry  Hall. 

(Continued  from  page  186.) 

Religious  declension,  whether  in  individuals  or 
n  communities,  is  seldom  sudden.  It  generally 
»egins  in  very  little  things ;  and  often,  long  be- 
bre  there  has  been  any  outward  manifestation  of 
ailing  away,  the  inward  watch  has  been  relaxed, 
he  fervency  of  love  to  God  has  abated,  and  the 
pirit  of  daily  earnest  prayer  for  divine  help  and 
(reservation  has  been  turned  aside  by  the  love  of 
ther  things.  If  we  could  read  the  honest  details 
if  the  downfall  of  the  backslider,  we  should  proba- 
cy always  find  that  the  secret  decline  of  first  love 
ed  to  a  disregard  of  first  principles  and  practices; 
hat  each  indulgence  in  what  was  once  a  subject  ot 
estraint  and  self-denial,  created  an  increased  ap- 
petite for  greater  liberty,  and  a  disposition  to  quiet 
Ihe  compunctions  of  conscience  by  persuading  him- 
elf  that  scruples  formerly  felt  were  only  the  fruit  of 
ducation,  of  circumstances  or  of  imagination,  and 
lad  no  divine  authority ;  thus  clouding  the  spirit- 
lal  vision  by  the  mists  of  human  reasoning,  until 
lear  discernment  between  that  which  pleaseth 
jrod,  and  that  which  pleaseth  him  not,  was,  in  great 
heasure,  loit ;  the  tenderness  of  conscience,  onct 
:nown  and  peacefully  enjoyed,  was  blunted,  and  the 
nind,  roving  in  unlawful  liberty  became  more  and 
nore  bewildered,  and  in  danger  of  putting  light 
or  darkness,  and  calling  darkness  light. 

Religious  society  is  made  up  of  individuals ;  and 
vhere  a  considerable  number  of  these  fall  into  any 
legree  of  this  spiritual  declension,  especially  if 
hey  be  such  as,  from  their  position  or  other  cir- 
iumstances,  exercise  an  influence;  their  spirit  and 
*xample,  and  the  avowal  of  their  sentiments,  tend 
o  spread  the  defection.  Numbers  give  strength ; 
' ''■  me  is  encouraged  in  undue  indul;rences  by  seeing 

III  .  ^  ^  c 

'^^^  ithers  yield  to  them  ;  a  godly  zeal  for  the  preserva- 
01  ion  of  the  body  in  its  former  faithfulness  and  de- 
irti;  lication,  languishes  and  dies  away;  and  degene- 

acy  gradually  overspreads;  until  the  di.-position 
^2 'ecomes  prevalent  to  lower  the  ancient  standard 

osuit  modern  weakness;  to  wink,  if  not  to  cou- 
■  the  live,  at  departures  from  what  Truth  requires,  and 
;,'  o  settle  at  ease  under  the  idea  that  if  the  great 
'tt*  andamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  recog- 

)ized  and  avowed,  the  testimonies  and  practices  of 
•  he  society  need  not  be  enforced.    But  the  work  of 

rue  religion  embraces  several  parts ;  and  however 
ijii.Jtrenuously  we  may  profess  an  adherence  to  some 


of  these,  if  we  decline  to  uphold  others  or  any  one, 
which  Divine  Wisdom  has  appointed,  we  cannot 
advance  in  the  inward  life  of  godliness,  but  shall 
gradually  fall  away  from  it. 

In  reading  the  journal  of  Henry  Hull,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  ministers,  written  at  different  periods, 
we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  departure  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends  from  its  early  zeal  and 
devotedness.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  it.  The 
pious  labourers  in  other  denominations  have  had 
to  deplore  the  same  degeneracy  among  them, 
and  our  own  observation  amply  confirms  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  no  less  apparent  now,  than  it 
was  among  preceding  generations.  The  cause, 
we  believe,  in  all  cases,  will  be  found  in  the  indivi- 
dual defection  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

The  first  members  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends  were  persons,  who  had  fully  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  regenerating  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  were  earnestly  concerned  to  live  daily 
in  suVjection  to  the  yoke  and  cross  of  Christ,  by 
which  they  were  crucified  to  the  world,  its  religions, 
friendships,  riches,  honours,  and  vain  customs  and 
fashions.  Abiding  under  this  inward  daily  work, 
and  the  guidance  of  the  light  of  Christ,  they  were 
made  zealous  against  all  sin  and  worldly  compli- 
ances, devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
God.  and  mainly  engaged  to  do  bis  will,  that  they 
might  experience  thorough  sanctification  in  body, 
soul  and  spirit.  To  this  cause  we  may  attribute 
their  growth  in  the  divine  "  wisdom  and  knowledge 
which  were  the  stability  of  their  times,  and  strength 
of  salvation,"  as  well  as  the  remarkable  success, 
which  attended  their  labours. 

The  principles  of  the  society  now  are  the  same 
which,  faithfully  carried  out,  wrought  such  blessed 
results  for  them;  and  it  only  requires  a  return, 
and  full  submission,  to  the  same  inward  work,  and 
regenerating,  crucifying  power,  to  restore  the  soci- 
ety to  its  original  purity  and  holiness.  Nothing 
else  can  accomplish  it.  All  contrivances  and  mo- 
difications to  lessen  the  offence  of  the  cross,  and 
render  its  requirements  more  agreeable  to  the  na- 
tural mind,  will  surely  fail.  Reformations  cannot 
be  effected  by  wholesale.  The  only  way  to  pro- 
duce a  salutary  change  in  the  aggregate,  is  by  ope- 
rating on  the  individual  mind  ;  and  as  each  one 
is  made  willing  to  submit  entirely  to  that  trans- 
Ibrming  power,  which  made  the  first  Friends  what 
they  were,  and  daily  to  abide  under  it,  the  blessed 
work  will  be  begun  and  carried  on  ;  the  principles 
and  testimonies  of  the  society  will  become  more  and 
more  precious  in  our  eyes,  and  instead  of  desiring 
to  change  them,  our  chief  concern  will  be,  through 
Divine  assistance,  so  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear 
of  God,  by  living  up  to  them,  as  to  commend  them, 
by  the  purity  and  heavenly  mindedness  of  our  lives, 
to  the  acceptance  of  others,  that  they  also  may 
come  to  realize  their  preciousness. 

Of  the  further  prosecution  of  his  religious  en- 
gagements in  Ireland,  H.  Hull  says,  "At  Moat,  I 
spent  the  2.3d.  It  being  a  fine,  pleasant  day,  I 
passed  mo^t  of  it  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  ob- 
serving the  beauties  of  the  creation,  as  evidenced 
in  the  springing  forth  of  the  buds  and  blossoms, 
j  My  mind  was  clothed  with  solemnity,  and  ray  dear 


connexions  in  America  were  brought  near  to  my 
mind,  accompanied  by  thoughts  of  my  separation 
from  them,  while  tears  of  tender  and  parental  af- 
fection stole  silently  from  mine  eyes.  Thou  know- 
est,  O  Lord,  that  I  loft  them  in  obedience  to  thy 
holy  command — be  pleased  to  preserve  us  in  thy 
fear,  walking  in  the  way  that  is  acceptable  unto 
thee,  and  keep  us  from  falling  into  any  of  the  waya 
which  render  unworthy  of  thy  favour,  for  thou  art 
worthy  to  be  served  by  us,  from  whom  we  have 
received  so  many  blessings.  May  we  never  forget 
how  much  we  owe  unto  thee,  but  always  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  whatever  thou  callest  for.  Amen. 

"  Second-day  morning,  25th,  rode  to.  Birr,  where 
we  had  a  good  meeting,  notwithstanding  the  rabble 
compassed  the  house,  in  order  to  disturb  us;  and 
the  key  being  left  in  the  door,  they  locked  it,  and 
made  a  noise  at  the  windows  after  I  stood  up.  But; 
the  calming  influence  of  the  power  of  Truth  stayed 
the  minds  of  the  assembly,  many  of  whom  were  not 
Friends,  so  that  little  notice  was  taken  of  the  rude 
behaviour  without.  The  meeting  ended  with  thanks- 
givings and  praises  unto  Israel's  Shepherd,  for  the 
continuance  of  his  care  over  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  him,  with  humble  prayers  for  the  blessing 
of  preservation  to  those  who  were  engaged  to  turn 
from  the  wickedness  of  their  ways.  When  the 
meeting  was  over,  and  we  got  into  the  street,  we 
found  the  attention  of  the  rabble  turned  away  from 
us  by  a  desperate  fight,  in  which  several  were  en- 
gaged, with  a  fury  comparable  to  that  of  ferocious 
beasts,  knocking  each  otLer  down  with  whatever 
they  could  lay  hold  of  for  the  purpose. 

"  Thus  the  days  they  call  holy  are  spent  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  the  people  being  kept  in  ignorance 
by  selfish  priests,  who  teach  them  to  refrain  from 
labour  on  these  days,  that  they  may  thus  have  a 
pretext  for  receiving  money  from  them,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  unavailing  ceremonies  and  services. 
These  popish  holidays,  instead  of  promoting  mora- 
lity or  religion  among  the  people,  make  them  worse, 
and  expose  them  to  many  evils;  encouraging  idle- 
ness, and  causing  the  holy  name  to  be  blasphemed, 
and  the  way  of  Truth  to  be  evilly  spoken  of.  No 
marvel  that  the  priests  endeavour  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple in  ignorance,  for  if  they  had  the  privilege  to 
see  and  judge  for  themselves,  they  would  find  that 
their  teachers  were  too  generally  promoters  of  the 
kingdom  of  antichrist,  even  whilst  they  are  pro- 
fessing to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ  Jesus  out 
Lord.  These  pretended  holy  days  are  an  offence 
to  the  holy  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth, 
and  who  will  render  righteous  recompense  upon  the 
heads  of  these  deceivers  of  the  people." 

"  The  30th  of  Third  month,  the  Select  Quarterly 
Meeting  for  Loinster  province  was  held;  and  on 
the  following  day,  being  the  first  of  the  week,  a 
large  number  of  Friends  being  assembled  from  the 
different  constituent  branches,  meetings  for  Divine 
worship  were  held  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
The  appearance  of  Friends  was  commendably  plain 
and  consistent  with  our  religious  profession,  and 
the  meetings  were  edifying  seasons ;  the  presence 
of  Him  who  promised  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  two 
or  three  who  are  gathered  in  his  nanae,  being  evi- 
[dcntly  witnessed  to  stay  the  minds  of  the  people, 
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and  still  the  spirits  of  the  true  worshippers.  This 
solemn  covering  spreading  generally  over  the  meet- 
ing, there  seemed  to  be  an  uncomnjon  degree  of  the 
cementing  influence  of  heavenly  love  over  the  minds 
of  Friends,  which  had  a  profitable  effect  in  preparing 
them  for  the  business  of  the  church.  This  was 
transacted  on  the  following  day  in  a  spirit  and 
manner,  which  evinced  the  prevalency  of  desire, 
that  the  church  might  arise  and  shake  herself  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  put  on  her  beautiful 
garments.  The  parting  meeting  was  also  a  good 
time,  in  which  humble  petitions  were  put  up  for 
preservation  from  the  contaminating  things  of  this 
life,  and  that  when  separated  from  each  other,  we 
might  witness  the  extension  of  his  help,  who  had 
condescended  to  be  with  us  while  together,  that  so 
ws  might  be  enabled  to  advance  the  Lord's  cause 
in  our  respective  allotments  in  life,  and  in  the  little 
meetings  where  we  belonged.  During  the  few  days' 
I  rested  [near  Waterford],  a  very  respectable  wo- 
man, who  is  under  conviucement,  came  to  see  me. 
Her  father  is  a  clergyman,  and  her  husband  a 
magistrate,  which  occasion  her  some  close  trials 
from  their  opposition  to  her  coming  among  Friends. 
Her  husband  is  greatly  mortified  at  her  declining 
to  attend  the  established  worship,  and  wholly  re- 
fuses to  permit  her  to  attend  Friends'  meetings, 
though  in  other  respects  he  is  kind  to  her,  and  pro- 
mises her  every  indulgence  she  can  desire,  if  she 
will  not  become  a  Quaker.  She  lives  some  miles 
distant  from  a  meeting,  and  does  not  go  to  it;  but 
spends  her  time  in  retirement  while  Friends  are  at 
meeting.  Hearing  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood, 
she  came  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  me;  and 
we  had  a  very  tendermg  time  in  solemn  retirement 
before  the  Lord,  with  which,  at  parting,  she  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  ;  her  tears  flowing  freely 
in  gratitude  to  God  for  the  favour.  She  appears 
to  be  a  wise  and  discreet  woman ;  and  although 
some  persons  think  she  is  not  sufiiciently  persever- 
ing in  going  to  meeting,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
her  husband,  yet  I  found  nothing  to  impress  my 
mind  on  that  account;  but  think  she  is  well 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  Truth,  and  that  by  a 
prudent  care  she  may  make  her  way  more  efi'ectu- 
ally  with  him,  than  by  opposing  him  so  as  to  irri- 
tate his  disposition,  and  set  him  against  Friends. 

"  In  being  at  Enniscorthy,  Wexford  and  other 
neighbouring  places,  the  horrors  recently  produced 
by  the  rebe.lion  seemed  to  be  revived  in  my  mind, 
giving  rise  to  serious  and  sorrowful  reflections,  and 
leading  me  to  contemplate  the  mercy  and  strength 
of  Omnipotence.  Great,  indeed,  was  the  Lord's 
kindness  to  Friends,  preserving  them  amidst  the 
dreadful  carnage,  as  well  as  the  sufferings  which 
others  passed  through.  When  human  blood  flowed 
in  streams  through  the  streets,  and  multitudes  were 
piked  and  thrown  into  the  rivers,  burnt  in  barns, 
houses,  &c.,  and  in  many  other  ways  tortured  and 
slain,  not  one  Friend  was  known  to  be  killed,  save 
a  young  man,  who  forsook  his  peaceable  principles, 
and  took  up  arms  for  his  defence.  If  we  forsake 
Omnipotence,  whither  shall  we  flee  for  help  !  If 
he  is  humbly  relied  upon,  he  will  be  unto  his  peo- 
ple as  a  wall  of  delence,  and  make  a  way  when 
there  appears  to  be  no  way.  But  too  many  of  those 
who  saw  these  marvellous  works  of  the  Lord,  and 
how  his  delivering  power  was  vouchsafed,  have 
forgotten  these  his  mercies,  and  gone  their  own 
ways  into  the  world.  Alas!  saith  my  soul,  for 
these  I 

"  So  evident  were  the  favours  shown  to  Friends, 
that  many  other  persons  sheltered  themselves  in 
their  habitations,  and  those  of  the  society  who  had 
deviated  from  the  plain  attire  by  which  Friends 
are  generally  known,  now  saw  their  folly.  In 
those  calamitous  times,  fashionable  clothing,  of  an 


expensive  kind,  was  rather  a  passport  to  death  than 
to  honour;  and  at  all  times  it  is  more  an  evidence 
of  a  weak  understanding,  than  of  a  sound  mind  ; 
for  neither  religion  nor  reason  point  it  out  as  a 
means  to  promote  the  usefulness  of  the  wearer. 
The  great  departure  from  plainness,  which  is  evi- 
dent among  many  of  our  young  people,  is  a  proof 
of  their  folly  and  ignorance,  rather  than  of  wis- 
dom ;  since  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  and  nobility 
of  a  christian  mind  to  be  so  much  employed  about, 
and  pleased  with,  the  covering  of  the  body.  In 
some  it  may  be  more  the  effect  of  the  parents' 
pride,  than  that  of  the  children  ;  but  this  testimony 
of  our  Society  to  a  simple,  useful  and  not  expen- 
sive manner  of  dressing  and  living,  is  grounded  in 
the  Truth,  and  innovations  will  never  be  able  to 
sap  the  foundation,  or  overthrow  it. 

"  I  would  recommend  to  my  dear  young  friends,  to 
endeavour  to  see  frcfm  whence  those  desires  arise 
which  lead  them  to  follow  and  copy  after  the  fan- 
tastical dresses  and  habits  which  are  so  continually 
changing.  Neatness  and  cleanliness  are  certainly 
commendable,  and  if  rusticity  is  offensive,  simpli- 
city is  not;  and  surely  simplicity  and  self-denial 
become  a  people  called,  as  we  are,  to  bear  a  testi- 
mony to  the  purity  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  grant,  that  there  is  no  religion  in  the  cut  or 
colour  of  a  garment,  but  the  exterior  appearance 
is  often  an  index  of  the  mind  ;  and  if  the  inside  of 
the  cup  and  platter  be  made  clean,  the  outride  will 
be  clean  also.  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
nor  figs  of  thistles;  and  conformity  to  the  world 
in  any  of  its  corrupt  ways  and  fashions,  is  not  a 
being  transformed,  as  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  ex- 
hort. Let  us,  therefore,  strive  so  to  walk  in  all 
things,  as  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  who  make  no 
provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof,  but 
who  are  concerned  to  live  unto  Him  who  died  for 
them,  that  the  blessed  and  happy  state  of  .  the  re- 
deemed ones  may  conspicuously  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  that  others  may  be  induced  to  seek 
a  release  from  the  bondage  there  is  in  sin  and 
corruption,  and  in  all  the  world's  evil  ways  and 
fashions. 

"Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners; 
where  the  precious  gives  way  to  tbe  vile,*  good  is 
oppressed,  and  evil  is  advanced — thus  by  little  and 
little  the  oppressor  may  gain  the  ascendency  over 
the  redeemed,  and  bondage  may  increase,  and  then 
suffering  will  be  unavoidable.  I  much  desire  that 
the  children  of  Friends  may  not  be  brought  up  in 
ignorance,  so  as  not  to  "know  the  grounds  of  the 
religious  principles  they  profess,  and  why  plainness 
is  more  commendable  than  imitating  those  who 
change  because  fashion  is  changeable. 

"  After  attending  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
Munster,  held  at  Clonmel,  I  proceeded  toward 
Dublin,  and  on  my  way  had  a  public  meeting  at 
Kilkenny,  where  Friends  had  been  much  opposed  ; 
but  it  was  largely  attended,  and  tbe  people  be- 
haved solidly.  The  Yearly  Meeting  at  Dublin 
was  large,  and  the  several  sittings  were  solid  and 
edifying  seasons.  Many  precious  youth  evinced 
by  their  deportment,  that  they  were  .sensible  of 
the  renewed  extendings  of  the  heavenly  Father's 
love.  Friends  parted  under  the  sweet  feeling  of 
this  love,  and  humble  petitions  were  put  up  to  the 
holy  Helper  of  his  people,  that  he  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  keep  us  when  separated  from 
each  other,  reverently  dependent  upon  him  ;  that 
so  we  migiit  continue  to  experience  the  unity  of  the 
one  Spirit,  and  be  strengthened  to  perform  the  ser- 
vice he  had  for  us,  in  our  several  allotments, 
through  his  holy  help,  which  had  been  with  u- 
while  together,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  ascribe 
thanksgiving,  praise  and  glory  to  his  sacred  name.'' 

(To  be  continued.J 
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From  "  The  Leisure  Hour-"  |]| 

The  Garden. 

(Continued  from  page  179.) 

The  existence  among  all  civilized  peoples  ( 
pubhc  gardens,  accessible  to  all  ranks  and  classe 
is  the  best,  as  it  is  the  most  prominent,  evidence  < 
the  universal  liking  which  prevails  for  such  artjl|oiice" 
cial  assemblages  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  d 
lightful  in  nature.  If  such  a  Hking  were  not  ver 
general,  there  would  assuredly  be  no  public  ga 
dens  ;  and  we  may  regard  their  increase  among  \ 
of  late  years  as  an  indication  of  a  decided  improvi 
nient  in  the  popular  taste  and  feeling,  and  as  ajiiarc 
augury  of  still  further  ameliorations  in  that  dire( 
tion.  The  public  garden,  like  the  public  park, 
the  poor  man's  landed  estate,  in  which  he  can  di 
port  himself  on  his  own  ground,  and  derive  at  on< 
recreation  and  instruction,  pleasure  and  health.  A  (here 
yet,  we  English  have  fewer  gardens  of  this  kin  ftesi 
gratuitously  open  to  all,  than  are  to  be  foun 
among  our  neighbours.  There  is  Hampton  Cour 
and  there  is  Kew  for  the  Londoner,  both  exquisi 
of  their  kind,  but  both  at  an  expensive  distance 
and  there  are  the  metropolitan  garden-parks,  whici 
are  more  accessible,  and  which  he  knows  how 
appreciate.  Of  public  gardens  of  another  kind 
gardens  in  which  amusements  and  recreations,  iii 
nocent  and  instructive,  or  dissipating  and  obje 
tionable  because  demoralizing,  are  to  be  had 
the  payment  of  an  admission  fee — there  is  no  lacll 
either  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  or  in  those  ( iliere 
other  large  towns  of  the  kingdom  :  in  fact,  througl  ml  of 
out  the  country,  almost  every  man  who  caters  fciri 
the  holiday-making  populace,  now  finds  it  to  h  iprig! 
interest  to  add  the  delights  of  a  garden  to  sue  looJ, 
other  recreative  elements  as  he  has  it  in  his  powt  mm 
to  provide.  *  *•       .  * 

But  it  is  not  in  public  gardens,  whatever  may  I  Wo 
their  design,  whether  they  be  arranged  for  pui  tere 
poses  of  science,  as  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Pj  liecc 
ris,  of  London,  or  of  Kew — or  for  those  of  mei  set, 
pleasure,  as  Vauxhall,  Rosherville,  or  Cremorne-  ihol 
or  for  pleasure  and  instruction  combined,  as  in  tt  ipecii 
Zoological  Gardens  of  Regent's  Park— that  th  Ke 
visitor  need  expect  io  see  the  art  of  gardening  ca)  nij 
ried  out  to  perfection.  Let  us  endeavour  to  reca  lii 
the  idea  of  a  modern  garden  on  a  grand  scale,  a  Msi 
it  impressed  us  souie  few  years  ago,  when,  follow  slooi 
ing  in  the  wake  of  her  Majesty,  we  paid  a  flyin  ftOM 
visit  to  the  ducal  mansion  of  Stowe.  _  M 

It  was  a  glorious  morning  in  June,  with  a  ligt  m 
balmy  breeze  in  the  air,  and  only  a  few  feather  Dtarl 
cirri  floating  aloft  in  the  upper  cloud  region,  whe  m 
we  entered  one  of  the  gates  of  the  outer  demesm  lieii 
A  level  road,  straight  as  a  plumb  line,  and  flauke  1 
on  either  side  by  a  grassy  sward,  shut  in  by  row  faj 
of  trees,  and  three  miles  in  length,  led  up  to  th  aarj 
enclosed  park,  the  g:ite  of  which  formed  a  class]  lotli 
Roman  arch  of  triumph.  Passing  through  thi  hs 
gate,  we  changed  the  straight  chalky  road  for^  ifcl 
circular  gravelled  drive,  completely  embosomed  i  forn, 
trees,  and  chequered  with  the  leafy  shadows  teni  itli 
paring  the  warmth  of  the  unclouded  sun.  On  fo  Mar 
two  miles  more,  through  Icaty  avenues,  over  shave  fi 
mass,  skirting  now  the  margin  of  a  lake  and  no'bm 
the  bold  swell  of  a  woody  hill,  and  so  to  the  rea  jao 
of  the  mansion  and  stabling  for  our  weary  steed  listi 
And  now,  after  some  welcouie  refreshment,  for  soiif 
walk  in  the  gardens  we  had  come  to  see.  lisib 

Crossing  a  wide  lawn,  bordered  with  beds  c 
exquisite  flowers  in  finest  bloom,  rising  in  tiers  b  gem 
the  slope  of  the  soil,  and  backed  by  choicest  shrubs  fcJi 
we  entered  a  shady  walk  n^dolent  of  fragrant  odor  lour 
from  unseen  plants.  Tlie  gloom  of  the  walk,  as  i  titn 
swept  in  a  wide  curve,  deepened  as  we  advancec  im, 
and  through  the  foliage  to  the  left  the  forms  (|(ti 
black  and  jagged  rocks  were  dimly  seen 
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ath  led  down-hill,  and  still  denser  grew  the  gloora, 
fhen  our  guide  took  us  by  the  hand,  and  led  us 
trough  an  opening  in  the  solid  rock,  by  a  passage 
fsos  dark  as  midnight.  Twenty  paces  in  the  dark — 
'j*  nd  lo  !  we  were  standing  in  an  arched  grotto,  and 
'SO'onting  the  most  magical  spectacle  the  mind  can 
"lijonceive,  and  which  we  feel  at  a  loss  to  describe, 
liltmagine  a  space  about  the  size  of  the  area  of 
•er^'estminster  Hall,  but  narrower.  Instead  of  walls 
jflind  roof,  conceive  the  space  surrounded  and  cov- 
ijured  in  by  a  plantation  of  limes,  birches,  and  other 
Wirfty  trees  rising  at  the  three  sides  and  meeting  in 
i!sn  arch  at  the  top,  so  completely  as  to  shut  out  all 
itecut  a  few  patches  of  the  dense  blue  sky ;  and,  in- 
is,i;ead  of  solid  floor,  conceive  a  surface  of  transpa- 
iiliifcnt  crystal,  in  which  the  whole  was  so  perfectly 
oDcsflected,  that  it  was  literally  impossible  to  tell 
ishere  the  reality  ceased  and  the  reflection  began, 
iim'he  sunlight  streamed  in  a  thousand  shafts  of  gold 
oiiDnrough  the  glimmering  foliage;  a  thousand  birds 
oiirarted  from  spray  to  spray;  you  saw  them  in  the 
liiilolden  vault  above,  and  you  saw  them  as  plainly 
iicea  the  golden  depth  below.  So  pure  was  the  col- 
liickirless  flood,-  that  one  or  two  aquatic  plants,  whose 
wlfhite  cups  reposed  on  its  surface,  seemed  as  though 
id-iiraculously  poised  in  mid-air,  and  you  half  ex- 
.iipcted  to  see  tbem  fall  into  the  beautiful  abyss. 
I'jwfhe  delusion  was  all  the  more  perfect,  that  the  eye 
loliiled  to  detect  any  appearance  of  soil  on  which 
aclae  double  vault  of  sun-lighted  foliage  could  grow; 
eirhere  the  trunks  of  the  trees  did  not  actually  rise 
ojiut  of  the  water,  their  roots  were  screened  by  flags 
sfoind  reeds  which  grew  in  it,  and  whose  motionless 
)  Upright  spears  shot  down  as  deep  into  the  viewless 
■Btiood.  Here  and  there  flowering  creepers  had 
:fi  round  round  the  trunks  and  branches,  and,  droop- 
bg  pendant  towards  the  surface,  courted  their  own 
rlUadows  in  the  glassy  depth.  The  only  sounds 
[lurere  the  tinkling  of  a  little  rill  that  dripped  from 
Pi  tie  corner  of  the  grotto  into  a  pebbly  basin  at  our 
Djieet,  and  the  songs  of  birds  in  the  branches  above, 
ic-rho  had  evidently  chosen  that  spot  as  a  theatre  of 
tipecial  enjoyment. 

lb  I  Retracing  our  steps  from  this  matchless  grotto, 
CJi  ind  pursuing  the  dark  walk,  we  soon  emerged  upon 
cal  wild-looking  glen  guarded  by  some  colossal  tri- 
,  i  Dns  in  bronze ;  they  were  classical  figures,  and  they 
Mtood  guardians  to  a  classical  shrine ;  for  before 
ii  iroceeding  far,  we  were  at  the  entrance  of  an  al- 

ove  which  led  to  a  gallery  of  the  Muses,  where 
ijlre  were  introduced  to  the  statues  in  marble  of 
el  learly  all  the  world-renowned  thinkers  and  teach- 
aeirs  whom  mankind  have  delighted  to  honour,  from 
■D  ibe  days  of  Homer  to  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
ke  Chis  noble  shrine,  thus  nobly  occupied,  stood  at  the 
iOead  of  a  grassy  glade  which  sloped  down  to  the 
il  nargin  of  a  piece  of  winding  water,  now  narrowing 
ao  the  width  of  a  brook,  now. expanding  to  the  di- 

bensions  of  a  lake,  but  neither  of  the  termini  of 
ir  which  was  descried,  though  the  eye  might  follow  it 
I  i  for  nearly  a  mile.  Boats  were  moving  on  its  surface 
fln  the  distance,  and  a  handsome  barge  was  moored 
ft  near  the  bank  not  far  below. 

veil  From  this  point  we  were  led  through  a  terraced 
lOiiower-garden,  continually  ascending,  to  the  mar- 
ij^in  of  a  wood  traversed  by  mossy  walks,  and  fur- 
tdaished  with  seats  at  various  points  of  view;  from 
riEome  of  these  points  the  course  of  the  river  was 
risible  for  a  long  distance,  from  others  the  grand 
oi"acade  of  the  mansion;  and  from  one  a  pastoral 
b] scene  was  disclosed,  where  flocks  and  herds  were 
jis'eeding,  and  husbandmen  were  busy  at  their  la- 
ofDours.  Having  traversed  the  wood,  an  abrupt 
jiturn  in  the  path  brought  us  to  the  brow  of  a  hill 
;(i  3ommanding  the  perspective  of  a  deep  grassy  vale 
i)Df  richest  verdure,  which  ran  round  the  bases  of  a 
l>iauaiber  of  gentle  slopes,  rising  variously  from  fifty 


to  a  hundred  feet,  and  nearly  all  of  them  backed 
by  noble  forest  trees  broken  into  vistas  here  and 
there,  revealing  panoramas  of  pastoral  English 
landscape,  twenty,  thirty,  forty  miles  in  extent. 
Nearly  fronting  where  we  stood,  and  on  one  of  the 
loftiest  of  the  group  of  swelling  grassy  hills,  rose 
a  Grecian  temple,  almost  a  fac-simile  in  size  and 
architectural  details  of  an  ancient  Athenian  struc- 
ture. On  the  sloping  sward  in  front  of  the  fagade, 
groups  of  idlers  were  lolling  in  the  shade,  or,  seated 
in  circles  on  the  grass,  gave  theoselves  up  to  the 
delicious  luxury  of  the  hour  and  the  scene,  while 
the  voices  of  prattling  children  mingled  with  the 
gurgle  of  some  invisible  stream  and  the  wild  wood- 
notes  of  the  birds. 

CTo  be  continued.J 


For  "The  Friend." 

Afflictions  for  the  Gospel's  Sake, 
In  reviving  and  publicly  preaching  the  doctrines 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  holding  meetings 
for  Divine  worship,  the  first  Friends  passed  through 
much  abuse,  and  endured  great  sufi'ering  in  the 
filthy  prisons  of  that  day.  In  the  year  1654,  John 
Camm,  John  Audland,  Edward  Burrough  and 
Francis  Howgill  were  at  the  city  of  Bristol.  Their 
preaching,  like  that  of  the  Apostle,  was  "  in  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  that  the 
faith  of  their  hearers  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom 
of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God ;"  multitudes 
flocked  to  hear  them,  and  many  embraced  their 
doctrines.  For  want  of  room  in  the  meeting-houses, 
the  people  assembled  in  the  fields,  even  in  winter, 
increasing  in  number  to  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
near  four  thousand  of  all  professions,  ages  and 
sexes.  This  alarmed  their  priests  and  magistrates, 
who  held  a  council,  and-  sent  for  Burrough  and 
Howgill;  the  issue  of  their  examination  was  an 
order  for  their  departure  from  the  city  forthwith  at 
their  peril.  While  their  opposers  were  allowed  to 
be  present,  they  were  debarred  from  having  the 
countenance  and  aid  of  their  friends ;  but  those 
advocates  of  the  Truth  stood  undaunted  and  un- 
moved, making  this  reply  to  the  command  of  the 
magistrates — "  We  came  not  in  the  will  of  man, 
nor  stand  in  the  will  of  man,  but  when  He  moves 
us  to  depart,  who  moved  us  hither,  we  shall  obey; 
but  your  wills  we  cannot  obey,  for  your  will  is  no 
law.  If  we  are  guilty  of  the  transgression  of  any 
law,  let  us  suffer  by  it ;  but  rather  than  we  will 
transgress  the  righteous  law  of  God  written  in  our 
hearts,  by  subjecting  to  your  wills  and  lusts,  we 
shall  choose  to  walk  in  the  law  of  God,  and  to 
sufl'er  under  your  wills,  what  you  can  lay  upon  us. 
We  are  free-born  Englishmen,  and  have  served  the 
Commonwealth  in  faithfulness,  being  free  in  the 
presence  of  God  from  the  transgression  of  any  law. 
To  your  commands  we  cannot  be  obedient;  but  if 
by  violence  you  put  us  out  of  the  city,  and  have 
power  to  do  it,  we  cannot  resist." 

Having  made  this  reply,  they  went  out  of  the 
court,  but  remained-  in  the  city,  preaching  as  be- 
fore ;  for  though  the  magistrates  bore  them  no 
good-will,  yet  they  could  not  by  law  or  justice  ex- 
ecute the  order  they  had  made.  Persecution  now 
commenced.  John  Camm  and  John  Audland, 
passing  over  a  bridge  towards  Brislington,  where 
they  had  appointed  a  meeting,  were  assaulted  by 
hundreds  of  the  rabble,  whose  ignorant  zeal  had 
been  wrought  up  by  a  persecuting  priest  and  others, 
to  a  high  pitch  of  fury,  so  that  they  violently  drove 
back  those  harmless  men,  and  would  have  dragged 
them  through  the  street  out  of  the  city,  had  they 
not  been  dissuaded  by  others,  who  advised  to 
carry  them  before  the  Mayor.  Then  they  drag- 
ged them  to  a  building  where  merchants  and  traders 
met,  and  courts  are  held,  where  the  enraged  mob 


seemed  determined  to  destroy  them,  had  not  a 
Friend  with  much  danger  and  difiiculty  got  them 
into  his  house.  The  rabble  made  hideous  noises, 
and  threatened  to  pull  down  his  house,  while  the 
innocent  men  remained  as  sheep  dumb  before  their 
shearers,  in  patience,  putting  their  trust  in  God. 
After  some  time,  the  officers  of  the  garrison  ap- 
proaching, the  mob  fearing  military  execution,  dis- 
persed. Next  morning  those  Friends  crossed  the 
bridge  to  their  meeting;  and  three  of  the  rioters 
were  apprehended,  on  the  report  of  which  about 
fifteen  hundred  of  their  party  collected  and  forced 
the  discharge  of  their  evil  comrades. 

In  the  year  1656,  much  abuse  was  committed 
on  men  and  women.  Some  were  dragged  from 
their  meetings,  and  placed  under  the  spouts  bare- 
headed, in  time  of  rain  ;  one  woman  was  knocked 
down  and  beaten,  her  clothes  torn  from  her  back, 
and  after  being  thrust  into  jail,  she  was  carried  out 
in  a  basket  dangerously  ill,  and  died  in  two  or 
three  days;  and  two  were  put  in  the  stocks  and 
whipped.  One  hundred  and  ninety  were  impri- 
soned in  1660,  guarded  by  soldiers  day  and  night 
at  the  different  jails,  that  none  should  have  access 
to  them,  not  even  their  servants ;  and  what  they 
brought  was  strictly  examined,  and  they  were 
rudely  treated.  This  confinement  was  unusually 
short,  owing  to  Margaret  Fell's  application  to  the 
king,  who  represented  to  him  the  grievous  abuse  of 
the  soldiers.  In  the  following  year  an  order  was 
proclaimed  by  the  common  cryer  through  the  city, 
that  no  person  should  presume  to  open  his  shop  or 
any  part  of  it  on  Christmas  day,  or  on  any  other 
of  the  holidays,  on  pain  of  imprisonment.  Friends 
did  not  regard  it,  but  opened  their  shops  as  usual, 
for  which  the  Mayor  sent  several  of  them  to  prison. 
When  asked  by  what  law  he  acted,  he  replied,  "  My 
will  is  my  law ;  I  am  chief  magistrate,  and  will 
bo  obeyed ;"  and  the  jailer  was  directed  to  keep 
them  hi  separate  apartments,  and  not  suffer  them 
to  speak  to  one  another.  In  1663,  the  meeting- 
house doors  being  shut  and  guarded  by  armed  men, 
Friends  held  their  meeting  on  a  first  day  in  the 
street,  whence  thirteen  men  were  taken  to  Bride- 
well, and  four  next  morning  were  brought  before 
the  Mayor,  and  recommitted,  for  refusing  to  swear 
and  to  give  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Mayor,  George  Bishop  says,  "  We 
are  innocent  as  to  God,  to  men  and  to  thee;  we 
live  in  all  good  conscience,  giving  no  just  occasion 
of  offence  to  any.  Our  meetings  are  in  obedience 
to  the  Lord,  and  not  in  any  opposition  to  you,  or 
the  government ;  our  refusing  to  swear  is  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Lord,  because  we  cannot  transgress 
his  law."  "  The  greatest  revolutions  this  nation 
has  had,  have  proved  us  a  people  not  danger- 
ous to  the  government,  nor  to  the  peace  of  this 
place.  You  have  had  no  hurt  from  us.  V/ e  have 
done  you  no  hurt.  God  is  witness,  and  that  of 
him  in  your  consciences,  shall  one  day  witness  for 
us  in  you  that  it  is  so,  whether  you  will  or  no." 
Another  said,  "  Think  seriously  with  thyself  how 
thou  wilt  be  able  to  stand  in  judgment  with  Him 
who  is  a  consuming  fire,  in  the  day  when  He  shall 
come  to  plead  with  thee,  the  cause  of  the  innocent. 
Will  it  then  suffice  for  thy  acquittal  to  say,  that 
thou  hadst  a  law,  and  by  that  law  they  ought  to 
suffer  ?  Was  not  holy  Daniel  hurried  into  the 
lions'  den,  and  the  three  faithful  children  into  the 
furnace,  by  a  law?  And  will  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  accept  of  that  plea  from  the  executioners  of 
that  law  so  as  to  acquit  them  ?  By  Him  who  made 
heaven  and  earth,  must  both  the  law,  and  thou  and 
we  be  judged,  and  then  nothing  but  that  which  is 
righteous  in  his  sight,  will  stand  and  abide  his 
trial." 

Three  men  were  taken  in  shops  on  Christmas 
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day,  and  unmercifully  tied,  by  order  of  tbe  captain 
of  the  guard,  neck  and  feet  together,  with  fifty- 
pound  weights  and  uiusiiets  round  their  necks,  iu 
extreme  cold  weather,  till  two  of  them  appeared 
to  be  near  losing  their  eyes,  their  faces  turned  black, 
and  their  lives  were  in  danger,  when  some  towns- 
men cut  the  cords  and  loosed  them,  when  they  were 
ready  to  expire.  Between  two  and  three  hundred 
Friends  were  put  in  Bridewell  and  Newgate,  where 
they  were  so  crowded  in  filthy  apartments,  that 
respectable  women  were  compelled  to  lie  on  the 
floor,  and  two  died  from  the  impurity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  cruel  usage  of  unfeeliug  men.  While 
Friends  had  to  hold  their  religious  meetings  in  the 
streets,  other  dissenters  went  out  into  the  fields  and 
other  places  outside  the  town  limits,  to  hold  their 
meetings  for  worship.  In  1678,  two  Friends  were 
committed  to  prison  for  marrying  contrary  to  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  another  for 
refusing  to  bear  arms,  and  to  swear.  In  1681,  the 
sufferings  for  holding  their  religious  meetings  in 
Bristol,  were  greatly  increased  by  the  sherifl"  and 
the  town  clerk — their  meeting-houses  were  much 
injured  ;  the  seats,  forms,  stools  and  chairs  were 
broken  up ;  boys  encouraged  to  break  the  glass- 
windows,  carry  away  what  they  pleased,  and  burn 
the  rest.  At  another  time  they  threw  away  the 
men's  hats,  beat  an  ancient  man,  threw  him  down 
and  bruised  him  much.  At  another  time  they 
plundered  a  widow  who  occupied  a  part  of  the 
meeting-house,  and  took  away  the  doors.  After- 
wards they  broke  down  the  galleries,  took  a  list  of 
three  hundred  who  had  assembled,  and  turned 
them  out.  Many  were  heavily  fined,  and  a  large 
amount  of  their  property  was  distrained. 

The  closeness  of  the  prison  where  about  eighty 
prisoners  were  confined,  nearly  all  in  two  rooms, 
one  about  thirteen  feet  square,  containing  seven 
beds,  the  other  nine  beds,  induced  them  to  apply  for 
more  space;  and  though  the  place  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  grand  jury  as  endangering  their 
health,  the  hard-hearted  sheriff  prevented  them 
from  being  relieved.  At  the  Friar's  meeting  they 
continued  their  cruelties  to  men  and  women.  An 
ancient  man  not  going  out  as  quickly  as  they 
wished,  one  of  the  wicked  persecutors  delivered 
him  to  some  boys  to  carry  to  Bridewell,  who  abused 
him,  throwing  him  down  several  times  in  the  dirt. 
Another  certificate  of  the  impurity  of  the  prison, 
and  the  danger  of  breeding  infection,  and  destroy- 
ing the  prisoners,  was  signed  by  several  noted  phy- 
sicians, without  obtaining  redress.  As  the  con- 
stancy of  Friends  in  the  great  duty  of  worshipping 
God  in  spirit  and  iu  truth,  while  at  liberty,  was 
immovable,  they  continued  the  same  practice  iu 
prison,  meeting  and  sitting  down  tot;ether  in  reve- 
rence and  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  But  their  cruel 
persecutors  would  not  long  allow  them  this  allevia- 
tion of  the  discomfort  of  a  filthy  prison.  On  one 
occasion  three  of  them  with  the  jailer  fell  furiouslv 
upon  them  and  thrust  them  out  of  the  room,  the 
sherifi"  declaring  if  they  did  not  depart,  he  would 
put  them  in  irons.  Roger  Holland  was  directed-to 
be  ironed  and  put  down  into  the  west-house  where 
condemned  felons  were  usually  put.  Another 
speaking  a  few  words  in  their  meeting,  was  thrown 
headlong  down  stairs,  at  the  great  hazard  of  his 
life,  and  put  into  that  dungeon  for  several  days. 
These  grievances  were  represented  to  the  justices 
by  the  Friends  in  a  letter,  in  which  they  say, 
"  Suffer  us  not  to  be  thus  inhumanly  abused  in  the 
prison  which  is  your  jurisdiction  ,  for  if  these  things 
be  suffered,  we  can  expect  no  other,  but  that  the 
lives  of  some  of  us  will  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  the 


An  Ancient  Relic. —  The  Martyr's  Bible. — 
The  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  in  a  letter  from 
L.  II.  Hildreth,  contains  the  following  account  of 
an  ancient  Bible,  probably  the  oldest  in  the  State: 
"  At  the  house  of  Thomas  Carter,  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  examining  a  Bible,  printed  by  John  Car- 
wood,  as  early  as  the  year  1549.  T.  Carter  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  martyr,  John  Rogers, 
This  Bible  is  really  an  ancient  and  interesting  book, 
being  printed  in  the  old  English  black  letter,  with 
illuminated  capitals,  and  the  spelling  of  a  bygone 
day.  It  has  often  been  lent  by  T.  Carter.  The 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  at  Worcester,  hav- 
ing kept  it  three  years,  and  Robert  C.  Waterston, 
of  Boston,  havii  g  borrowed  it  likewise.  The  most 
interesting  associations,  however,  connected  with  it, 
is  the  fact  that  it  belonged  to  the  martyr  Rogers 
himself.  That  it  was  the  good  book  which  he 
perused,  and  from  which  he  drew  strength  to  sup- 
port him  in  his  time  of  trouble,  and  the  marks  of 
fire  are  even  shown  upon  it,  where  it  is  supposed 
that  he  carried  it  to  the  stake  with  him,  and  only 
handed  it  to  his  family  after  the  flames  had  been 
kindled  by  which  he  suffered." 

For  "The  Friend." 

A  Pilgrimage  to  my  Mother-Land. 

tCoutiiiued  from  page  191.) 

"  The  government  of  Abbeokuta  is  peculiar, 
combining  the  monarchical,  the  patriarchal,  and 
no  small  share  of  the  republican.  Almost  every 
free  man,  woman  and  child  is  a  member  of  the 
Ogboni  Lodge,  of  which  there  is  one  in  every 
township  or  chiefdom.  These  lodges  are  presided 
over  by  elders  of  their  own  election,  and  the  eld- 
ers at  the  decease  of  the  chief  choose  his  successor 
from  his  relatives,  generally  his  brother,  seldom 
or  never  from  among  his  own  sons.  The  suc- 
cessor of  the  king  is  also  chosen  by  the  chiefs 
and  elders  combined,  their  act  being  subse- 
quently ratified  by  the  people,  assembled  en 
masse.  It  is  in  this,  that  the  republican  element 
of  the  government  of  Abbeokuta  is  reeogniased. 
There  is,  as  already  observed,  a  king,  the  Alake, 
or  chief  of  Ake,  which  place  ranks  first  among  the 
numerous  townships.  He  is  a  good-natured  fat 
old  gentleman,  giving  himself  only  so  much  con- 
cern about  public  ati'airs  as  to  secure  the  good- will 
of  his  rather  turbulent  chiefs,  to  whom  perhaps  a 
ruler  of  more  active  temperament  would  be  less 
welcome  ;  there  are  times,  however,  when  he  has 
been  roused  to  great  energy  and  decision  of  cha- 
racter. Next  in  order  of  authority  is  the  Ibas- 
horun  or  Prime  Minister,  who  is  also  in  times  of 
war  commander-iu-cliief.  He  too  is  a  man  o 
rather  cumbersome  proportions,  powerful  on  ac- 
count of  his  wealth  and  the  number  of  soldiers  his 
household  furnishes  in  time  of  war,  still,  not  per- 
sonally celebrated  for  military  prowess.  The  chief 
next  in  order  is  Shukenu,  perhaps  more  coipulent 
than  the  Ibathorun.  Wealthy,  powerful,  haughty 
and  courageous,  he  is  nevertheless  not  free  from 
the  charge  of  cruelty.  Scarcely  a  chief  in  Africa 
afforded  us  a  more  hearty  welcome.  Ogubonna, 
or  as  the  English,  to  whom  he  is  well  known,  style 
him,  '  His  Highness  Ogubounn,'  comes  next.  He 
calls  himself,  not  inappropriately,  the  Friend  of 
Civilization  ;  he  is  a  man  of  large  stature,  fine 
proportion,  and  in  all  as  fine-looking  a  Negro  as  I 
ever  saw.  No  one  could  ini.stake  him  tor  any 
other  than  a  chief,  so  commanding  and  dicrnified 
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is  his  bearing.  On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit 
to  his  Highness,  as  usual  he  was  informed  of  my 
African  origin.    '  From  what  part  of  Africa,' 


arbitrary  passions  and  rage  of  the  sheriff  and  his  asked  he,  'did  your  grandmother  come  ?'  As  this 
assiotants.''  a  point  on  which  I  possessed  no  information,  1 

(To  b» continued.)  could  not  give  him  a  satisfactory  answer.    He  re- 


mained silent  for  a  short  time,  and  at  last  said 
'  How  can  I  tell  but  that  you  are  of  my  own  kin  jji 
dred,  for  many  of  my  ancestors  were  taken  an<3  I'lii 
sold  away.'  From  that  day  he  called  me  relative 
and  of  course  as  every  other  African  had  as  gooc 
a  claim  to  kindredship,  I  soon  found  myself  gene- 
rally greeted  as  such. 

"Adjoining  the  American  Baptist  Mission  Sta 
tion,  at  which  we  sojourned  while  at  Abbeokuta 
is  the  compound  of  the  chief  Atambala.  Lesi 
powerful  and  wealthy  than  his  colleagues,  he  in 
still  a  very  important  personage  in  the  councils  o 
the  nation,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  cunning 
Every  important  mission  requiring  the  exercise  o 
such  characteristic,  is  intrusted  to  him,  and  it  i: 
seldom  that  he  fails  :  he  is  also  a  great  orator 
In  personal  appearance  he  is  tall,  but  not  as  stou 
as  the  other  chiefs  spoken  of  above,  and  althougl 
fully  eighty  years  old,  he  maintains  much  youth 
ful  vigor  and  comeliness.  I  am  indebted  to  hiu 
for  many  kind  offices.  There  are  the  names  o 
three  other  chiefs  attached  to  our  treaty,  but  mj 
acquaintance  with  them  arose  from  only  a  single 
interview,  and  I  am  therefore  unable,  to  speak  o 
them.  I  might,  however,  be  permitted  to  men 
tion  that  at  our  interview  with  Age,  whose  nam( 
is  found  mentioned  last  in  our  treaty,  as  usual  i 
was  necessary  to  mention  my  origin,  for  the  Afri 
cans  are  not  as  keen  in  the  recognition  of  theii 
descendants,  as  are  the  Americans  of  the  same 
class  of  persons.  On  learning  this,  he  took  hoWi 
of  my  hand  and  shook  it  heartily,  and  drawing 
me  toward  him,  he  threw  his  arms  about  my  neck, 
and  pressed  me  with  warmth.  He  has  since  died  : 
for  many  months  he  was  a  cripple.  No  one  has 
been  more  conspicuous  in  the  affairs  of  his  coun 
try,  or  was  more  respected  by  his  people,  than  this 
good  old  man. 

"  There  are  many  doctors — physicians,  I  might 
have  said — throughout  the  Aku  country ;  and  they 
are  as  jealous  of  their  profession,  and  as  opposed 
to  innovation  in  practice,  as  the  most  orthodox 
disciple  of  ^sculapius  amongst  us  can  be.  Shortly 
after  the  return  of  S.  Crowther,  Jr.,  from  Lon 
don,  where  he  received  the  training  of  a  surgeon 
several  of  these  doctors,  hearing  that  he  was  pre 
scribing  for  many  who  were  before  their  patients, 
assembled  en  masse  in  the  market-place,  and  aftei 
due  deliberation,  issued  an  '  injunction'  that  he 
should  forthwith  abandon  his  practice.  Some  ot 
the  foremost  of  them  were  deputed  to  communicate 
the  decree  of  the  faculty.  They  were  cordially 
received,  and  heaid  with  patience.  After  some 
conversation,  S.  C.  informed  them  that  he  was 
willing  to  obey,  but  only  after  a  trial  on  both  side; 
should  prove  him  to  be  the  less  skilled  in  the  mys 
teries  ot  the  profession.  To  this  they  consented 
Time  was  given  for  preparation  on  both  sides.  In 
the  afternoon  the  regulars  appeared,  clothed  in 
their  most  costly  garments,  and  well  provided  with 
orishas  or  charms  attached  to  all  parts  of  theii 
persons  and  dress.  In  the  meantime  S.  Crowther 
had  also  prepared  to  receive  them.  A  table  wa; 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  on  it  a  dish 
in  wliich  were  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  so 
placed  that  a  slight  motion  of  the  table  would 
cause  it  to  flow  into  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  pot 
assa  and  white  sugar.  A  clock  was  also  in  the 
room,  from  which  a  small  bird  issued  every  hour, 
and  announced  the  time  by  cooing.  This  was  ar 
ranged  so  as  to  coo  while  they  were  present.  S 
Crowther  then  made  a  brief  harangue,  and  re 
quested  them  to  say  who  should  lead  off  in  the 
contest.  This  privilege  they  accorded  to  him.  Th 
door  was  closed,  the  curtains  drawn  down.  All 
waited  in  breathless  exptctation.  Presently  the 
bird  came  out,  aad  to  their  astonishment,  cooed 
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aiii-vyelve  times,  and  suddenly  from  the  midst  of  the 
'*lish  burst  forth  flame  and  a  terrible  explosion. 
"'iL'he  scene  that  followed,  was  indescribable  :  oue 
""'lellow  rushed  through  the  window  and  scampered; 
N mother  in  his  consternation,  overturning  chairs, 
s'M-  ables  and  everything  iu  his  way,  took  refuge  in 
^  he  bed-room,  under  the  bed,  from  which  he  was 
^*vith  difficulty  afterwards  removed.  It  need  not 
™'8|)e  added  that  they  gave  no  more  trouble,  and  the 
practice  they  sought  to  break  up,  was  only  the 
ii  more  increased  for  their  pains.  *  *  * 
ilnil  *'  The  appointment  of  the  king  devolves  on  the 
"ingjcbiefs  and  elders  of  the  Ogboni,  the  latter  of  course 
l^ofeU  old  men.  Some  of  them  are  men  of  great  in- 
"isfiuence  themselves,  and  as  their  power  would  be 
■  "imited  by  an  efficient  monarch,  they  are  not  likely 
0  choose  such. 

"  The  King,  or  Alake,  as  he  is  called,  is  not,  as 
D  civilized  countries,  the  executive :  his  gffice  seems 
o  be  more  to  preside  at  all  important  councils, 
'e  exercises  other  functions  not  well  understood 
y  strangers.  The  government  is  divided  into 
^jfeveral  departments.  The  Elders  constitute  the 
tol judiciary.  The  officers  of  the  Ogboni,*  a  secret 
» order,  exercise  legislative  functions, 
ami  "  The  present  Alake  succeeded  Shodeke,  a  man 
"litbo  venerated  as  to  be  ranked  among  the  demigods. 
'in-fL very  one  who  knew  him,  has  something  to  recount 
"cirtof  the  virtue  of  Shodeke. 

Miei    "  The  support  of  the  king  and  chiefs  is  derived 
luldfrom  the  offerings  of  their  slaves,  and  of  those 
ingwho  bring  controversies  to  them  for  settlement." 
ick|i    "  In  African  native  cities  there  are  no  streets, 
tii;sueh  as  would  be  called  so  in  a  civilized  country. 
taiiThe  houses  or  coujpounds  are  scattered  according 
iiii'to  the  discretion  or  taste  of  their  owners;  lanes, 
always  crooked,  and  frequently  very  narrow,  being 
left  between  them.    These  dwellings  are  sometimes 
jot  very  large,  including  in  many  instances  accommo- 
jij  dation  tor  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  inmates, 
especially  in  those  of  some  of  the  wealthier  chiefs, 
iH  which  are  sometimes  tenanted  by  over  three  hun- 
tijidred  people. 

)D-  "  The  usual  form  of  a  compound  is  square,  and 
OD,  is  bounded  by  a  wall  against  which  the  rooms  are 
re-  commonly  built.  The  walls  are  of  mud,  but  are 
Its,, sometimes  very  straight  and  smooth.  In  some  of 
la  the  mission-houses,  which  are  likewise  of  mud, 
but  plastered,  a  stranger  would  not  suspect  the 
iff  material. 

"  In  the  area  within  the  inclosure  are  gathered 
their  sheep,  goats  and  so  forth,  at  nights.  In  al- 
most every  one  of  these  dwellings  tlieie  is  a  large 
dove-cot,  in  which  are  bred  hundreds  of  common 
domestic  pigeons.  They  iire  very  fond  of  raising 
s-i  chickens,  ducks  and  oth^r  poultry. 

"  The  food  of  the  E^bas,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
tribes  between  Lagos  and  Ilorin,  is  very  simple^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  preparation  called  eko :  corn 
is  macerated  in  water  until  fermentation  ensues. 
It  is  then  crushed  between  stones,  and  the  chafl' 
separated  by  washing.  The  milky  liquor  is  then 
boiled  in  large  pots  until  it  assumes  a  consistency 
somewhat  stiffer  than  cream,  which,  as  it  cools, 
becomes  as  firm  as  jelly.  The  taste  is  rather  un- 
pleasant at  first,  but  oue  seldom  fails  to  like  it  after 
persisting  in  its  use.  A  portion  of  it  nearly  as 
large  as  a  penny-roll,  wrapped  in  leaves,  is  sold  for 
five  cowries,  or  about  a  mill.  An  adult  native 
consumes  from  four  to  eight  at  a  meal,  taking  with 
it  as  a  relish  a  few  spoonsful  of  oi«',  or  '  palaver- 
sauce,'  as  the  Sierra  Leone  folks  call  it.  Palaver- 
sauce  is  made  by  co'jking  together  palm-oil,  pep- 
per, ocros,  locust-seed,  ogiri  and  several  esculent 


herbs.  Leaving  out  the  ogiri,  which  stinks  dread- 
fully, oh6  is  certainly  very  fine,  but  the  natives 
greatly  prefer  it  with  ogiri,  just  as  certain  Epicu- 
reans do  tainted  venison.  Ground  beans  and  pep- 
per, fried  in  oil,  called  acras  ;  cooked  yams,  beaten 
with  water  in  a  wooden  vaoitdt,v,fufu  ;  with  certain 
other  preparations  of  corn,  rice,  etc.,  also  form 
part  of  their  diet.  Native  beer  or  oti  is  plentiful, 
cheap  and  sometimes  good.  It  is  made  either  from 
maize  or  Guinea  corn.  As  with  the  brewing  of 
beer  in  civilized  countries,  the  grain  is  suffered  to 
germinate  in  order  to  develop  saccharine  matter. 
They  have,  however,  no  means  of  arresting  fer- 
mentation, and  hence  the  beer  cannot  keep.  An- 
other very  fine  drink  is  made  from  the  sap  which 
flows  from  incisions  made  in  the  palm-tree." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


*  This  order  is  accessible  to  persons  of  any  age  or  sex, 
1    but  not  to  slaves. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

As  I  stood  on  a  mountaiu  top, 

Gazing  around, 
Night  spread  o'er  the  landscape 

A  daikiiess  profound  ; 
The  star-lights  of  beauty. 

Which  twinkled  above, 
"Were  bright  proofs  of  glory 

And  infinite  love ; 
Yet  too  faint  were  their  beamings, 

Too  feeble  their  light, 
To  bring  out  of  darkness. 

Earth's  beauties  to  sight. 
The  fairest  of  valleys 

No  verdure  could  show. 
And  the  wind-rippled  river, 

Ran  sparkless  below. 
But  soon  as  the  dny-stream, 

Earth  flooded  with  light. 
Fields,  orchards  and  pastures, 

Before  me  were  bright ; 
The  homes  of  earth's  children 

Where  loye-plantings  grew, 
Life's  highways  and  bye-ways 

Came  clearly  to  view. 
Then  I  thought  on  God's  dealings; 

To  man,  the  dim-eyed, 
In  the  night-light  of  nature, 

Must  darkness  abide. 
Though  the  star-beams  of  Reason 

With  beauty  illume, 
Too  feebly  they  flicker 

To  scatter  the  gloom. 
He  may  look  to  the  Scriptures, 

Inscribed  on  their  pages 
Are  lessons  of  wisdom 

God  gave  the  past  ages  ; 
Yet  these  lights  of  his  Providence, 

Shining  of  old. 
The  day's  present  duties 

But  faintly  unfold  ; 
And  until  like  day's  dawning 

The  Spirit  gives  light, 
Man  gains  but  dim  outlines 

Like  far  views  by  night. 
Oh,  seek  then,  poor  sinner. 

Life's  day-break  within, 
To  light  up  the  dark  depths 

Of  weakness  and  sin  ; 
To  open  the  glories 

Of  God's  saving  grace. 
His  matchless  extendings 

Of  love  to  thy  race  ; 
To  show  thee  the  life-path 

Wherein  thou  shouldst  tread. 
With  love  gently  guiding 

His  light  overhead  ; 
Then  with  truth,  and  with  glory. 

The  Scriptures  will  shine, 
And  in  Jesus,  their  lessons 

Prove  truly  divine. 
Thou  wilt  know  by  the  Spirit 

The  Truths  they  unfold. 
And  the  kingdom  of  glory 

Thine  eyes  shall  behold  ; 
The  kingdom  of  hafipiness, 

Purity,  peace. 
Where  love  and  thanksgiving 

Have  endless  increase. 

N. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPlIICAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Contiuued  from  page  181.) 
JOSHUA  BROWN. 

On  First-day,  the  17th  of  the  Twelfth  month, 
1775,  Joshua  Brown  attended  the  meeting  at 
Plainfield,  and  was  led  to  incite  the  people  present 
to  an  earnest  consideration  of  their  religious  con- 
dition, that  they  might  find  on  what  foundation 
they  were  building.  He  exhorted  them  to  seek 
to  discover  the  true  foundation,  and  having  found  it, 
carefully  to  build  thereon,  that  their  buildings  might 
stand.  He  was  largely  engaged  in  opening  various 
subjects,  and  was  bowed  in  prayer  to  the  Lord,  that 
he  might  graciously  prepare  their  hearts,  so  that  they 
might  receive  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom,  and 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  eternal  life.  His  companion 
also  was  largely  opened  in  the  ministry.  Going 
to  Rahway,  they  had  a  meeting  there  .that  after- 
noon. In  this  meeting,  Joshua  was  led  to  set 
forth  the  enmity  of  the  natural  man  against  the 
religious  one;  instancing  from  Scripture  how,  in 
the  time  of  Ahasuerus,  proud  Haman  was  offended 
with  faithful  Mordecai,  and  sought  his  ruin  and 
that  of  his  people,  because  he  could  not  render  him 
servile  homage.  He  also  related  how,  in  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  lives  of  the  faithful  three 
were  sought,  because  they  could  not  worship  the 
golden  idol,  the  king  had  set  up  in  the  plain  of 
Dura.  From  these  instances  he  showed  them  that 
the  wonderful,  preserving  power  of  the  Lord,  upheld 
his  loyal  children,  and  delivered  them  from  all  their 
persecutors,  and  he  exhorted  Friends  to  bear  at 
this  time  of  trial,  a  steady  testimony  for  the  Truth, 
the  Lord's  blessed  name,  and  the  peaceable  king- 
dom of  the  Prince  of  peace.  This  was  a  time  of 
commotion  everywhere,  in  the  colonies,  among  the 
people  of  the  world,  the  tide  of  opposition  to  the 
attempted  taxation  of  the  British  government  run- 
ning strongly,  and  military  preparations  going  on, 
and  men's  hearts  gathering  fierceness  in  anticipa- 
tion of  strife  and  bloodshed. 

On  the  18th,  he  had  another  appointed  meeting 
at  Rahway,  in  which  he  was  again  enlarged  in 
gospel  love,  and,  on  the  19th,  attended  one  at 
VVoodbridge.  In  this  meeting,  he  uttered  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prophet,  "  who  among  us  shall  dwell 
with  the  devourinif  fire  ?■  who  amouo;  us  shall  dwell 
with  everlasting  burnings?''  Considering  this  a 
query  as  to  who  they  were  who,  in  times  of  the  fiercest 
trials  and  afflictions,  would  be  preserved  uuharmed 
through  all  their  sufferings,  the  prophet  gives  the 
answer,  "  He  that  walketh  righteously,  and  speak- 
eth  uprightly;  he  that  despiseth  the  gain  of  op- 
pression, that  shaketh  his  hands  from  holding  of 
bribes,  that  stoppeth  his  ears  from  hearing  of  blood, 
and  shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil;  he  shall 
dwell  on  high;  his  place  of  defence  shall  be  the 
munitions  of  rocks ;  bread  shall  be  given  him ;  his 
waters  shall  be  sure.  Thine  eye  shall  see  the 
King  in  his  beauty  ;  they  shall  behold  the  land  that 
is  very  far  ofl"."  After  commenting  on  this  beau- 
tiful picture  of  the  redeemed  ones,  who,  having, 
through  God's  grace,  been  visited,  and,  through 
the  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  refined 
from  the  pollutions  of  sin,  are  mercifully  prepared 
to  fill  their  proper  places  without  flinching,  even 
though  it  should  be  in  the  midst  of  the  furnace, 
heated  seven  times  more  than  it  is  wont  to  be  heat- 
ed, he  was  led  to  show  forth  from  Scripture  the 
universality  of  the  extendings  of  His  saving  grace 
to  mankind.  He  then,  as  ability  was  given  him,  la- 
boured to  show  the  weakness  of  the  objections 
generally  urged  against  the  universality  of  the  of- 
fers of  saving  grace.    After  this  meeting,  Joshua 
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dined  with  Robert  Randolph,  who  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  Feeling 
concerned  to  have  a  sitting  in  the  family,  he  was 


the  stream  of  gospel  ministry  flowed  freely,  and 
those  present  were  shown  the  necessity  of  true  liv 
the  family,  he  was  ing  faith,  and  were  exhorted  to  seek  to  have  it  in 
led  to  exhort  them  to  beware  of  a  connexion  with  j  possession,  and  to  know  it  working  in  them  by  love, 
evil-dours,  and  to  adduce,  in  illustration  of  the  evil  to  the  purifying  their  hearts.   After  this,  they  rode 

to  the  house  of  Ivy  Snaith,  on  the  upper  end  of 
Great  Egg-harbour.  Here  a  meeting  was  held  on 
the  30th,  in  which  Friends  were  exhorted  to  give 
up  to  the  heavenly  vision  ;  that,  surrendering  the 
whole  heart  to  the  operation  of  the  Lord's  redeem- 
ing grace,  they  might  know  a  real  and  saving 
change.  Joshua  says,  "  I  was  enabled  to  labour 
earnestly  for  their  good,  I  hope,  to  the  benefit  of 
some — at  least  to  the  obtaining  peace  for  my  la- 
bour.'' Dining  at  the  house  of  Japhet  Leeds,  he 
accompanied  them  to  the  house  of  Gideon  Scull, 
at  the  lower  end  of  Great  Egg-harbour,  where,  on 
First-day,  the  31st,  they  attended  meeting.  In 
this  meeting,  Joshua  was  largely  opened  on  the 
peculiar  trials  which  beset  Friends  at  that  time. 
He  commented  on  the  passage  of  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  difiiculties  which  beset 
them,  and  particularly  cited  the  case  of  the  Amo- 
rites  refusing  them  permission  to  pass  through  their 
land,  though  they  promised,  not  to  turn  into  fields 
or  vineyards,  nor  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  their 
wells,  but  to  pass  by  on  the  king's  highway,  with- 
out disturbing  anything.  Then  he  spake  of  the 
trials  of  Friends  of  that  day,  of  political  commo- 
tions ;  although,  as  faithful  followers  of  the  Prince 
of  peace,  they  wished  not  to  meddle  with  the  fierce 
dissensions  around  them  nor  to  take  sides  with 
either  of  the  parties,  yet  the  people  were  not  will- 
ing to  allow  them  to  be  neutral,  but  were  deter- 
mined to  wage  war  against  them.  He  pressed 
Friends  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  they 
stood,  to  see  if  they  were  built  upon  that  rock, 
which  cannot  be  moved.  The  faithful  amongst 
them  he  exhorted  to  hold  on  their  way  in  faithful 
confidence  and  cheerful  obedience,  assuring  them 
that  the  Lord  who  delivered  Israel,  and  wrought 
mightily  for  their  deliverance,  would,  as  these 
abode  in  his  counsel,  deliver  them  from  all  who 
might  rise  up  against  them.  He  closed  with  ex- 
horting them,  not  to  fear  them,  who,  though  they 
could  kill  the  body,  could  do  no  more,  but  to  fear 
Him,  who,  after  he  had  killed,  had  power  to  cast 
into  hell. 

(To  be  continuedO 


consequences  of  such  connexions,  the  danger  which 
Jehosaphat,  king  of  Judah,  was  brought  into  by 
joining  with  Ahab,  king  of  Israel. 

On  the  20th,  he  was  at  Plainfield  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  was  largely  engaged  both  in  the  meeting 
for  worship  and  discipline.  On  the  21st,  in  com- 
pany with  David  Lane,  he  rode  to  the  house  of 
Edmund  Williams,  at  Shrewsbury,  and,  on  the 
•22d,  attended  a  meeting  at  Squankam.  Here,  he 
recommended  the  people  to  a  diligent  waiting  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord.  He  spoke  of  Samuel, 
whom  the  Lord  called  though  a  child,  and  of  the 
disposition  of  mind  in  which  this  call  was  to  be 
heard  and  understood.  He  pressed  on  them  the 
necessity  of  knowing  the  work  of  regeneration  ef- 
fected in  them,  that  thereby  they  might  be  truly 
partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  coming.  The 
stream  of  gospel  love  flowed  freely,  and  the  meet- 
ing closed  in  prayer  and  praise,  Joshui  feeling 
bound  to  supplicate  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Lord's  mercies,  to  his  family  and  that  of  his  com- 
panion, earnestly  entreating  that  they  might  be 
made  partakers  in  the  favour,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  was  meted  out  to  them,  in  their  labours  of 
gospel  love.  On  the  24th,  which  was  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  they  attended  meeting  at  Shrewsbury. 
In  this  meeting,  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  all 
the  Lord's  requirings  was  fervently  urged.  The 
case  related  of  the  effect  of  blowing  the  rams'  horns 
at  the  siege  of  Jericho,  was  stated.  Joshua,  with 
the  men  of  war,  surrounded  the  town,  and  on  a 
certain  occasion  he  was  commanded  to  have  the 
rams'  horns  blown ;  a  very  inadequate  mode  of 
making  a  breach  in  the  walls,  human  reason  might 
exclaim  :  but  as  he  was  obedient  to  the  Divine  re- 
quisition, at  the  sound  of  these  feeble  instruments, 
the  stony  defences  of  the  city  fell  to  the  ground. 
These  things  were  applied  spiritually,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  exhorted  to  obey  the  Lord  in  all  things, 
that  they  might  know  the  enemies  of  their  own  hearts 
overthrown.  Thus  they  would,  if  obedient,  in  the 
day  of  visitation  which  was  lengthened  out  to  them, 
know  a  being  brought  out  of  Egypt  spiritually,  wit- 
ness preservation  through  the  dangers  of  a  desert 
journey,  and  know  an  entrance  into  the  land  of 
promise. 

That  afternoon  they  rode  to  Squan,  to  the  house 
of  Thomas  Tilton,  and,  on  the  25lh,  had  a  meet- 
ing. The  way  was  open  for  labour,  in  which 
Joshua  and  companion  were  both  engaged,  but  he 
notes  it  was  "  not  to  much  satisfaction."  On  the 
26th,  they  rode  to  the  house  of  the  widow  Ridg- 
way  at  Barnegat,  where,  on  the  27th,  a  meeting 
was  held,  which  was  an  open  time,  in  which  both 
the  Friends  ministered.  Joshua  was  led  to  treat 
on  the  insufliciency  of  the  application  of  outward 
water,  or  of  any  mere  external  performance,  rite 
or  ceremony,  making  any  one  a  child  of  God  and 
heir  of  eternal  life.  He  pressed  on  his  hearers  the 
necessity  of  knowing  the  baptism  of  Christ,  which 
is  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  and  which  alone 
can  cleanse  the  heart,  and  produce  a  real  change 
therein.  Riding  to  Little  Egg-harbour,  they  lodged 
that  night  at  the  house  of  Ananiah  Gant,  where, 
ou  the  28th,  a  meeting  was  held.  Here,  Joshua 
had  to  warn  against  formality,  and  a  dependence 
on  anything  short  of  the  new  birth  wrought  in 
them  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Notwith- 
standing some  freedom  for  close  labour,  Joshua 
thought  it  a  low  time.  A  meeting  was  held  on  the 
29th,  at  Joseph  Showry's,  twenty  miles  up  Little 
Egg-harbour  river,  which  was  a  favoured  season; 


Population  of  Spain. — An  enumeration  of  the 
population  of  Spain  has  just  been  completed.  It 
makes  the  number  of  inhabitants  15,464,000.  In 
1850,  there  were  12,012,000.  There  are  194,782 
square  miles  in  the  kingdom,  which  gives  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  79  to  a  mile,  a  density  of  about 
one-third  that  of  Great  Britain.  Four  cities  of 
Spain  contain  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabit 
ants.  Madrid  has  281,170;  Barcelona,  183,787 
Seville,  112,529;  and  Valencia,  106,535. 


A  City  Set  upon  a  Hill. — Such  who  walk  most 
up  to  what  they  profess,  are  in  most  esteem  among 
the  more  thinking  and  religious  people ;  and  the 
unfaithful,  loose,  libertine  professors  of  the  Truth 
are  slighted,  and,  I  believe,  will  be  more  and  more 
cast  out  as  the  unsavoury  salt,  which  is  good  for 
nought  in  religion,  and  is  indeed  trodden  under  the 
feet  of  men  ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  men  in  the 
world  have  such  an  understanding  as  to  know  what 
we  profess,  and  also  what  we  should  do  and  be  in 
many  things  :  let  us  therefore  walk  wisely  before 
all,  and  not  be  an  occasion  of  stumbling,  nor  give 
oil'ence  cither  to  Jew  or  Gentile,  nor  to  the  Church 
of  God,  that  so  we  may  indeed  be  as  a  city  set 
upon  a  hill  which  cannot  be  hid. — Jolm  Richard- 
son. 


The  Slave  Trade  and  Liberia, 

"  The  fixed  and  well-established  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  since  the  year 
1808,"  remarks  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  his  recent  annual  report,  "  has  been  the  sup- 
pression of  the  African  slave-trade."  The  em- 
ployment of  small  armed  steamers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cuba,  and  the  removal  of  the  African 
naval  depot  to  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  the  substitution 
of  steamers  for  sailing  vessels,  and  the  restriction 
of  their  cruising  limits  to  the  Congo  coast  and  vi- 
cinity, have  proved  that  our  authorities  are  alive 
to  its  "  policy." 

Quite  a  number  of  vessels  using  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  lately  seized  and  sent  to 
this  country,  on  the  charge  of  being  engaged  in 
this  trafiSc.  Seven  undoubted  slavers,  mostly 
hailing  originally  from  New  York,  have  been  taken, 
and  their  living  freight  deposited  in  Liberia.  The 
following  is  the  name  of  each,  with  the  number  of 
survivors,  and  the  date  and  port  landed  at,  in  the 
young  Airican  Republic : 

Storm  King,    616,    August  21,  Monrovia. 

Erie,  867,    August  22,  " 

Wildfire,         308,    August  26,    Cape  Mount. 

William,         240,    Sept.  4,  Buchanan. 

Bagota,  343,    Sept.  4,  Sinou. 

Cora,  691,    Oct.  15,  Monrovia. 

Bonita,  613,    Oct.  29,  " 


Total,  .  3,678 
Thus  showing  the  transfer  to  the  United  States 
agent  in  Liberia  for  recaptured  Africans,  within 
the  space  of  some  two  months,  of  nearly  thirty- 
seven  hundred  liberated  slaves.  Eight  hundred 
and  ninety-one  of  these  are  survivors  of  fourteen 
hundred  and  thirty-two  landed  at  Key  West  from 
the  Wildfire,  William  and  Bagota,  taken  off  Cuba, 
The  others  were  seized  near  the  Congo  river,  and 
proceeded  with  direct  to  Monrovia — with  an  at- 
tendant mortality  of  less  than  fifty  persons !  Those 
by  the  Storm  King  are  represented  to  be  under 
fourteen,  and  many  not  over  eight  years  old. 

About  one  thousand  of  these  recaptives  will  be 
placed  in  charge  of  such  Liberians  as  are  com- 
petent to  have  their  care  and  control,  and  in  the 
several  missionary  schools  which  abound  in  the 
Republic.  The  others  will  be  put  in  industrial 
farming  establishments  scattered  over  the  country, 
under  charge  of  suitable  ofiicers  and  teachers, 
where  they  will  be  taught  English,  Christianity,  and 
generally  brought  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure 
the  greatest  development  of  their  physical  and 
moral  faculties,  as  that  in  the  course  of  time  they 
will  be  valuable  citizens  and  good  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

President  Benson,  in  a  recent  communication, 
after  expressing  some  fears  that  so  large  an  ele- 
ment of  population,  thrown  upon  the  Liberians  so 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  may  cause  perplexity 
to  find  sufficient  food  and  clothing  for  them,  thus 
concludes: — ''I  close  this  sheet  by  stating  that 
our  public  affairs  are  moving  on  as  usual.  Some 
seem  to  apprehend  considerable  scarcity  of  domes- 
tic provisions  within  a  few  months,  owing  to  the 
great  influx  of  recaptives  ;  for,  at  this  rate,  by  the 
close  of  December  we  shall  have  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  of  these  unfortunate,  helpless  people  in 
our  midst — an  addition  within  a  fraction  of  the 
Americo-Liberian  population.  This  scarcity  may 
take  place  with  respect  to  cassada,  potatoes,  &c., 
until  the  new  crops  mature  ;  but  such  has  been  the 
abundance  of  rice  produced  this  and  last  year,  as 
that,  with  means  to  purchase,  enough  can  be  bought 
to  feed  twenty  thou^and.  And  if  this  government 
should  be  placed  in  possession  of  sufiicient  means, 
it  can  receive  and  properly  train  as  many  aa 
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twenty  thousand,  with  our  present  civilized  popu- 
'^Uation." 

Congress  should  liberally  aid  in  providing  for 
the  employment,  comfort  and  instruction  of  these 
'"P"  people.  England  deposits  the  like  class  of  expa- 
triated sons  of  Africa  on  the  soil  of  Sierra  Leone ; 
aids,  civilizes  and  educates  them,  and  then  eucour- 
ages  them  to  go  forth  as  civilians,  teachers  and 
mtssiouaries  among  their  own  people.  Several  of 
these  native  merchants  have  acquired  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Some  own  vessels 
of  large  tonnage,  and  even  navigate  themselves ; 
others  are  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel  hun- 
dreds of  miles  inland  from  the  coast,  and  far  up 
the  banks  of  the  Niger. — Colonization  Herald. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

CoTctousness. 
Covetousness  is  so  nearly  akin  to  pride,  that 
of  jthey  are  seldom  apart  ;  liberality  being  almost  as 
hateful  to  the  proud  as  to  the  covetous,  i  shall 
define  it  thus  :  Covetousness  is  the  l(/ve  of  money, 
or  riches,  which,  the  Apostle  says,  "  is  the  root  of 
all  evil."  It  brancheth  itself  into  these  three  parts 
First,  desiring  of  unlawful  things.  Secondly,  uu- 
lawfuliy  desiring  of  lawful  things.  And  lastly, 
hoarding  up  or  unprofitably  withholding  the  bene- 
fit of  them  from  the  relief  of  private  persous,  or 
the  public.  And  the  working  of  the  love  of  riches 
out  of  the  hearts  of  people,  is  as  much  the  business 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  as  the  rooting  out  of  any 
one  sin  that  man  has  fallen  into.  It  is  expressly 
forbidden  by  God  himself,  in  the  law  he  delivered 
to  Moses  for  a  rule  to  his  people  to  walk  by :  — 
:  *  Thou  shalt  not  covet."  And  Christ  bade  his 
followers  to  "  take  heed  and  beware  of  covetous- 
Dess,  for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  which  he  possesseth."  Truly, 
it  is  a  reproach  to  a  man,  especially  the  religious 
man,  that  he  knows  not  when  he  hath  enough,  or 
iwheu  to  leave  off  and  be  satisfied.  That  notwith- 
etanding  God  sends  him  one  plentiful  season  ot 
gain  after  another,  he  is  so  far  from  making  that 
the  cause  of  withdrawing  from  the  traffic  of  the 
Tworld,  that  he  makes  it  a  reason  of  launching  far- 
ther into  it;  as  if  the  more  he  hath,  the  more  he 
may  have.  As  li  cumber  not  rctireuicnt,  and  gain 
not  content,  were  the  duty  and  comfort  of  a  chris- 
tian. Oh  !  that  this  thing  was  better  considered  : 
for  by  not  being  so  observable  nor  obnoxious  to  the 
law  as  other  vices  are,  there  is  the  more  danger, 
for  want  of  that  check.  It  is  plain,  that  many 
people  strive  not  for  substance,  but  wealth.  Soma 
there  be  who  love  it  strongly,  aud  spend  it  liberally 
[when  they  have  got.  Though  this  be  sinful,  yet 
pxore  commendable  than  to  love  money  for  money's 
sake.  This  is  one  of  the  basest  passions  the  muid 
of  man  can  be  captivated  with  :  a  perfect  lust ; 
and  a  greater  aud  more  soul-defiling  one,  there  is 
not  ill  the  whole  catalogue  of  evils.  This  con- 
sidered, should  quicken  people  iuto  a  serious  ex- 
amination, how  far  this  temptation  of  love  of  money 
hath  entered  them ;  and  the  rather,  because  the 
iSteps  it  niaketh  into  tlie  mind,  are  almost  insensible, 
which  render  the  danger  greater. 

Thousands  think  themselves  unconcerned  in  the 
caution,  who  yet  are  perfectly  guilty  of  the  evil. 
How  can  it  be  otherAise,  when  those  that  have, 
from  a  low  condition,  acquired  thousands,  labour 
yet  to  advance,  yea  double  and  treble  those  thou- 
sands ;  and  that  with  the  same  care  and  contri- 
vance by  which  they  got  them.  Is  this  to  live 
comfortably,  or  to  be  rich?  Do  we  not  see  how 
early  they  ri-e  ;  how  late  they  go  to  bed  '/  how  full 
of  the  frxchauge,  the  shop,  the  ware-horunt ,  the 
custom-house  J  of  bills,  bonds,  charter-parties,  &c., 
they  are  1  running  up  aud  down,  as  if  it  were  to 


save  the  life  of  a  condemned  innocent.  An  insat- 
iable lust,  and  therein  ungrateful  to  God,  as  well 
as  hurtful  to  men ;  who  giveth  it  to  them  for  u?e, 
and  not  to  love  :  this  is  the  abuse.  And  if  this 
care,  contrivance  and  industry,  and  that  con- 
tinually, be  not  from  the  love  of  money,  in  those 
who  have  ten  times  more  than  they  began  with, 
and  much  more  than  they  need,  I  knov/  not  what 
testimony  a  man  can  give  of  his  love  to  anything. 

The  Apostle  chargeth  Timothy  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  before  Jesus  Christ,  "  that  he  fail  not  to 
charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they 
trust  not  in  uncertain  riches,  but  iu  the  living  God 
who  giveth  liberally  ;"  and  that  they  do  good  with 
them,  that  they  may  be  rich  in  good  works.  Oh  ! 
that  people  would  use  the  light  that  Christ  hath 
given  them,  to  search  and  see  how  far  they  are 
under  the  power  of  this  iniquity  I  For  if  they 
would  watch  against  the  love  of  the  world,  and  be 
less  in  bondage  to  the  things  that  are  seen,  which 
are  temporal,  they  would  set  their  hearts  upon 
things  above,  that  are  of  an  eternal  nature.  Their 
life  would  be  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  the  uncertainties  of  time,  and  troubles 
and  changes  of  mortality. 

Nay,  if  people  would  but  consider  how  hardly 
riches  are  got,  how  uncertainly  they  are  kept,  the 
envy  they  bring ;  that  they  can  neither  make  a 
man  wise,  nor  cure  diseases,  nor  add  to  life,  much 
less  give  peace  in  death  :  no,  nor  hardly  yield  any 
solid  benefit  above  food  and  raiment,  which  may 
be  had  without  them,  and  that  if  there  be  any 
good  use  for  them,  it  is  to  relieve  others  in  distress; 
being  but  stewards  of  the  plentiful  providences  of 
God,  and  consequently  accountable  for  our  stew- 
ardship; if,  I  say,  these  considerations  had  any 
room  in  our  minds,  we  should  not  thus  haste  to 
get,  nor  care  to  hide  such  a  mean  and  impotent 
thing.  Oh  !  that  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
spirit  and  power  of  God  in  man,  might  have  more 
place  in  the  soul,  that  it  might  crucify  us  more 
and  more  to  the  world  and  the  world  to  us;  that, 
like  the  days  of  paradise,  the  earth  might  again 
be  the  footstool ;  and  the  treasures  of  the  earth  a 


servant,  and  not  a  god,  to  man! 


1724.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  Friends 
everywhere  be  very  carelul  to  avoid  all  inordinate 
pursuit  after  the  things  of  this  world,  by  such  ways 
and  means  as  depend  too  much  on  the  uncertain 
probabilities  of  hazardous  enterprises ;  but  rather 
labour  to  content  themselves  with  such  a  plain  way 
and  manner  of  livint;,  as  is  most  agreeable  to  the 
self-denying  principle  of  Truth,  which  we  profess, 
and  which  is  most  conducive  to  that  tranquillity  of 
mind  that  is  requisite  to  a  religious  conduct  through 
this  troublesome  world. 


CIRCULAR  OF   THE  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries  to 
the  Annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous  to  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  Fourth 
month,  the  Corresponding  Committee  would  press 
upon  Friends,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  importance  of 
furnishing  full  and  accurate  answers  to  all  the 
Queries  and  of  forwai'diug  their  reports  seasonably 
to  the  Depository. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  making  donations 
to  Auxiliaries,  the  board  are  guided  iu  deciding 
what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  shall  be 
sent  to  each,  by  the  information  given  in  its  report. 
Hence  those  Auxiliaries  that  do  not  report  in  time, 
are  liable  to  be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 

Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  every  case, 
how  boxes  should  be  marked  and  forwarded ;  and 


their  receipt  should  always  he  promptly  acknmo- 
ledged. 

Address  John  Richardson,  No.  116  N.  Fourth 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Kimber, 
Charles  Yarnall, 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr. 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.,  1861. 

QUERIES. 

1.  'What  number  of  families  or  individuals  have  been 
gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the 
Auxiliary  during  the  past  year? 

2.  What  numljer  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been 
sold  by  the  Au^tiliary  wilhin  the  past  year  ? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
belonging  to  the  Auxiliary? 

4.  What  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  within 
its  limits ? 

5.  Are  there  Any  families  of  Friends  within  your  limits 
not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  good 
clear  type,  and  on  fair  paper;  if  so,  how  many? 

6.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of  read- 
ing the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ? 

7.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  probably 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  wilhin  your  limits  ? 

8.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to  supply 
those  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures? 

9.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would  it 
be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish  gratui- 
tously, to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each  family? 

10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order  to  fur- 
nish each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable  of 
reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to  pur- 
chase it? 

11.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  now  on 

hand  ? 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Europe. — News  from  England  to  the  2d  inst. 
The  American  crisis  is  the  leading  topic  of  the  British 
journals,  and  among  the  business  community. — The  new 
Indian  loan  has  been  introduced  in  London.  It  is  for 
£3,000,000  sterling  at  live  per  cent,  interest,  redeemable 
after  1870.— The  conference  at  Manchester,  in  relation 
to  the  production  of  cotlon  in  India,  attracts  attention. 
Various  resolutions  were  adopted,  one  of  which  calls  on 
the  governnient  to  afford  encouragement  to  European 
traders,  planters  and  capitalists. — Queen  Victoria  was 
to  open  Parliament  in  person,  on  the  5lh  inst. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  France" 
had  been  materially  increased. 

The  bombardment  of  Gaeta  continued  suspended. 
The  cause  assigned  is  insufficient  means  for  carrying  it 
on.  It  is  said  that  Francis  the  Second  had  received  a 
letter  from  tlie  French  Emperor,  counselling  the  King  to 
cease  resistance  in  order  to  save  himself  the  humiliation 
of  a  capitulation.  Tlie  tire  of  the  besiegers  had  caused 
great  devastation  in  Gaeta. 

The  great  majority  of  the  elections  thdt  have  just 
taken  place  in  Italy,  is  favourable  to  the  policy  of  Ca- 
vour.  The  moderate  party  will  have  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  voles  in  the  new  Parliament. 

It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  decided  to 
grant  a  Constitution  to  Venetia. 

Denmark  has  been  urged  by  the  great  powers  to  grant 
concessions  to  Schleswig. 

The  National  Gazette  of  Berlin  complains,  that  of  late 
years  the  government  has  been  labouring  to  transform 
Prussia  into  an  almost  exclusively  military  state.  In 
1851,  the  expenses  of  the  War  department  were  43  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  ;  in  1858,  47  per  cent. ; 
and  in  1861,  52:]  per  cent. 

The  Liverpool  cotlon  market  was  rather  inactive. 
Sales  of  the  week,  33,000  bales.  The  quotations  as  fol- 
low, Uplands,  fair,  l-^d.  -,  Mobile,  I'^d.;  New  Orleans; 
"i'gd.  Breadstulfs  were  steady,  at  former  quotations. 
Consols,  93J. 

The  Indian  mail  of  Twelfth  mo.  22d  had  been  received 
in  London.  There  appears  to  be  much  discontent  in 
India.  The  Times'  correspondent  at  Calcutta  says,.the 
presidency  of  Bengal  is  in  a  very  angry  state.  There  is 
not  a  contented  mind,  or  a  tranquil  tongue  in  all  the 
province. 

United  State.s. —  Congress.  —  The  debates  in  both 
houses  present  no  new  features.  Many  petitions  nume- 
rously signed,  are  presented  from  day  to  day,  urging 
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Congress  to  adopt  some  measures  of  conciliation,  and 
many  others  objecting  to  any  compromise,  and  calling 
on  the  government  to  snstain  the  laws. — The  Tarifl'  bill 
which  passed  the  house,  has  been  materially  modified 
in  the  Senate.  The  warehousing  system,  as  at  present, 
has  been  restored.  The  investigating  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  reported  unanimously  that  they 
found  no  evidence  of  a  secret  organization  hostile  to  the 
government  that  has  for  its  object,  upon  its  own  respon- 
sibility, an  attack  upon  the  capitol,  or  any  of  the  public 
property  here,  or. an  interruplion  of  any  of  the  functions 
of  the  government.  On  the  13th,  the  formality  of  count- 
ing the  electoral  votes  was  gone  into  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Vice  President  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States  being  present.  The  tellers  reported  the 
result : 

For  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois  .  .  180  votes. 
"  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky  72  " 
"  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee  ....  39  " 
"  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois  .  12  " 
Whereupon  the  Vice  President  announced,  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  been  duly  elected  President  of  the 
United  Stales  for  the  four  years  commencing  on  the  4th 
of  Third  month,  1861.  He  made  a  similar  announce- 
ment as  to  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. On  the  18th,  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  from  the  Military 
Committee,  reported  a  bill  supplemental  to  the  acts  of 
1795  and  1807,  providing  for  the  calling  forth  of  the 
militia  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Union,  the 
suppression  of  insurrection,  anJ  repelling  invasion,  so  as 
to  extend  their  provisions  to  the  case  of  insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  to  au- 
thorize (he  President,  in  cases  where  it  may  be  lawful, 
to  use  the  militia  in  addition  to  the  army  and  navy,  to 
accept  the  services  of  volunteers  as  cavalry,  infantry  and 
artillery,  and  to  officer  the  same.  The  bill  was  opposed 
as  a  force  measure,  and  likely  to  prevent  a  peaceable 
settlement  of  the  present  difficulties.  It  was  passed  to 
a  second  reading,  by  a  vote  of  110  to  57. 

The  Southern  Congress. — This  body  has  passed  an  act 
relative  to  the  customs.  It  continues  the  U.  S.  officers 
in  office,  with  the  same  salaries  and  powers  as  hereto- 
fore. The  collectors  are  required,  within  two  weeks  af 
ter  the  pa  sage  of  the  act,  to  execute  the  same  bonds  as 
heretofore  required  by  the  U.  S.  government,  and  their 
subordinates  to  give  bonds  within  one  week  after  their 
appointment — these  officers  are  required  to  take  oath  to 
discharge  their  duties,  and  support  the  Constitution  oi 
the  provisional  government.  The  following  resolution 
was  adopted  in  secret  session  :  Resolved,  That  this  go- 
vernment takes  under  its  charge  the  questions  of  the 
difficulties  now  existing  between  the  sovereign  States  of 
this  confederacy  and  the  government  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  occupation  of  forts,  arsenals,  navy  yards 
and  other  public  establishments.  And  the  President  of 
this  Congress  is  directed  to  communicate  tliis  resolution 
to  tiie  Governors  of  the  several  States. — Private  letters 
from  Montgomery,  Ala.,  state  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  delegates  from  South  Carolina,  the  members  of 
the  Southern  Congress  generally  anticipate  a  re-union 
to  the  old  United  States. 

ZoMi'.sw.na.— The  St.ite  convention  has  resolved  to 
"  permit"  the  United  States  to  carry  the  mails  for  Louis- 
iana, until  the  Southern  confederacy  shall  be  able  to 
make  some  arrangement  whereby  it  can  perform  its  own 
mail  service. 

Georgia. — The  Governor  of  Georgia  has  accepted  the 
mediation  of  Virginia,  and  given  assurance  that  Georgia 
will  abstain,  (luring  the  period  contemplated,  from  all 
acts  calculated  to  produce  a  collision  of  arms  between 
that  State  and  the  general  government. 

Virginia. — The  Slate  convention  assembled  on  the  13th 
inst.  John  Janney,  of  Loudon  county,  was  chosen  Pre- 
sident. On  taking  the  chair,  he  made  a  speech,  express- 
ing rlovotedness  to  the  Union,  but  also  said  that  Virginia 
would  insist  on  her  rights,  as  the  condition  of  her  re- 
maining in  the  confederacy.  It  is  believed  that  a  highly 
conservative  feeling  i)ievails  in  the  convention,  and  Ihat 
no  hasty  or  inconsiderate  action  need  be  anticipated. 
Returns  from  103  counties  in  Virginia  show  a  majority 
of  39,408  for  a  reference  of  the  question  of  secession  to 
»  vole  of  the  people,  in  case  of  the  Slate  convention 
passing  an  ordinance  of -ecesslon. 

Nor{h  Cnroliti'i. — Advices  from  North  Carolina  convey 
the  assurance  that  Xorth  Carolina  is  averse  to  secession. 
The  State  convention  will  contain  a  majority  of  Union 
men,  all  of  whom  favour  ihe  Criltendou  amendment,  or 
something  akin  to  It. 

Tetuirsnf  — No  rtin vf-ntlon  will  be  called  in  this  State, 
the  pcDfile  hiving  voted  affaliist  It.  The  Union  candi- 
dates had  an  ag^ri'g.\le  majority  of  tnore  than  50,000. 

F/iiridii. — The  Leglshilnrc  has  passed  a  stay  law,  and 
a  bill  uiithurizing  the  issue  of  treasury  notes. 

PhiCadelphw. — .Mortality  last  week,  301.  Small-pox, 


IS;  scarlet  fever,  24;  diptheria,  11;  convulsions,  20 
consumption,  49.  Adults,  130  ;  children,  171.  The 
amount  of  gas  made  at  the  several  gas  works  during  the 
year  1860,  was  639,578,000  cubic  feet,  of  which  119, 
994,818  was  used  for  the  public  lights.  Within  the  last 
three  years,  the  extent  of  street  mains  added  has  amount- 
ed to  168  miles,  and  the  increase  of  consumers  to  nearly 
12,000. 

JVew  York. — Mortality  last  week,  409. 

Affairs  at  Washington. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  advertised  to  receive  proposals  till  the  23d  inst.  for  a 
loan  of  $8,000,000  under  the  late  act,  the  successful 
bidders  to  deposit  the  amount  accepted,  on  or  before  the 
1st  proximo. — The  President  elect  was  expected  to  ar- 
rive in  Washington  on  the  23d  inst. — The  President  has 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  an  extraordinary 
occasion  requires  the  Senate  to  convene,  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  on  the  4th  of  Third  month,  at  noon, 
namely,  to  receive  and  act  upon  such  communications 
as  may  be  made  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  Executive.  This 
proclamation  is  in  accordance  wIlli  usage,  and  to  enable 
the  incoming  President  to  nominate,  for  confirmation, 
the  members  of  his  cabinet. — The  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Indian  Bond  Abstractions  has  been 
made  public.  From  it,  it  appears  that  Ex-secretary 
Floyd  was  disgracefully  implicated  in  the  robbery;  that 
the  President  was  notified  of  the  theft  a  year  ago  ;  that 
the  clerk,  Bailey,  was  made  the  tool  of  the  conspirators  ; 
that  Russell  is  fearfully  involved  in  the  transaction,  and 
that  the  government  loses  over  six  millions  of  dollars. — 
The  peace  conference,  which  has  continued  to  conduct 
its  deliberations  with  closed  doors,  was  engaged  on  the 
16th  and  18th,  in  the  consideration  of  a  plan  of  settle- 
ment prepared  and  adopted  by  a  committee  of  one  com- 
missioner from  each  State,  to  which  the  subject  had  been 
referred.  The  committee  propose  several  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  The  fi.rst  prohibits  slavery  north  of 
36  degrees,  30  minutes  north  latitude  in  all  the  territo- 
ries ;  south  of  tiiat  line  it  is  not  to  be  interfered  with, 
and  when  any  territory  shall  contain  a  population  re- 
quired for  a  member  of  Congress,  it  shall  be  admitted  as 
a  State,  with  or  without  slavery  as  the  Constitution  of 
such  new  Stale  maj'  provide.  The  second  says,  terri- 
tory shall  not  be  acquired  by  the  United  Stales  unless 
by  treat}',  nor,  except  for  naval  and  commercial  stations 
and  depots,  unless  such  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate.  The  third  pro- 
hibits Congress  from  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District 
of.Columbia,  without  the  consent  of  Maryland,  and  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owners,  and  also  from  preventing 
the  removal  or  transportation  of  slaves  from  one  Slate 
or  territory  of  the  United  Slates  to  any  other  Slate  or 
territory,  In  which  slavery  is  recognized  by  law  or 
usage.  The  rest  are  as  follow  :  "Art.  4.  The  third  para- 
graph of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Constitution  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  any  of 
the  Slates,  by  appropriate  legislation,  and  through  the 
action  of  their  judicial  and  ministerial  officers,  from  en- 
forcing the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labour  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  such  service  or  labour  is  due.  Art.  5.  The 
foreign  slave  trade,  and  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  United  Slates  and  their  territories,  from  places  be- 
yond the  present  limits  thereof,  are  forever  prohibited. 
Art.  6.  The  first,  second,  third  and  fifth  articles,  toge- 
ther with  this  article  of  these  amendments,  and  t  he  third 
paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  first  article  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second 
section  of  the  fourth  article  thereof,  snail  not  be  amend- 
ed or  abolished  wilhoul  the  consent  of  all  the  Slates. 
Art.  7.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  that  the  United 
States  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  full  value  of  his  fugi- 
tive from  labour  In  all  cases  where  the  marshal  or  other 
officer,  whose  duly  it  was  to  arrest  such  fugitive,  was 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  violence  or  intiinidalion,  or 
when,  after  arrest,  such  fugitive  was  rescued  by  force, 
and  the  owner  thereby  prevented  and  obstructed  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  such  fugitive." 
I'he  proposed  amendments  met  wllh  a  strong  opposition 
fiom  some  of  the  Northem  mem  bers. 

The  Markets — New  York.  —  Business  continues  de- 
pressed, and  there  is  very  little  demand  for  money  on 
the  |)arl  of  good  borrowers.    The  rate  for  call  loans  is 

5  a  7  per  cent.,  and  for  best  short  paper,  6  a  7.  Specie 
has  accumulated  in  the  New  York  banks,  to  the  unpre- 
cedented amount  of  thirty-eight  millions.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  quotations  on  the  18lh  instant.  Chicago 
spring  wheal,  $1.17  a  $1.20  ;  red  winter,  $1.30  a$l.32  ; 
white  Michigan,  $1 . 4.5  ;  oats,  36  cts.  a  37  cts. ;  new  corn, 

6  2  cts.  a  63  els.;  oM,  65  els.  a  66  cts.  Philadelphia — 
lied  wheat,  $1.25  a  $1.27;  white,  $1.33  a  $1.40;  oats, 
.!1  cts.  a  33  ( ts. :  new  corn,  58  cts.  ;  old,  65  cts.  Pulli- 
more — Red  wheat,  $1.25  a  $1.30  ;  white.  $1.40  a  $1.60  ; 
yellow  corn,  53  cts.  a  57  cts. ;  white,  60  cts.  a  63  cts. 

The  Mississippi  Lead  Mints. — The  amount  of  lead  ship- 


ped last  year  from  Galena,  was  147,837  pigs,  weighin; 
18,348,590  pounds,  beside  which  over  six  millions  o 
pounds  was  sent  from  other  shipping  points.  The  mar 
ket  value  of  the  whole  was  about  $1,284,000. 

U.  S.  Mint. — The  operations  of  the  mint  at  Philadel 
phia,  during  the  last  (First)  month,  were  quite  large 
The  number  of  pieces  coined  was  1,583,106,  valued  a 
$8,148,421. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Dr.  H.  Tyson,  Pa.,  per  T.  E.  Lee,  $4 
vols.  33  and  34;  from  Andrew  Moore,  Pa.,  $6,  vols.  32 
33,  and  34. 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  man-  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con 
ducting  this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  be 
pi  eferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  in 
the  school.    Apply  to         Ebenezek  Worth, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thos.  Wistar, 
Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

Joel  Ev.iNa, 
Oakdale  P.  O.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  fill  the  station!, 
of  Superintendent  and  Matron  at  West-town  Boarding' 
School. 

Application  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  following 
Friends:  Nathan  Sharpless,  Concord;  James  Emlen 
West  Chester  ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington  ;  Hknr"5 
Cope  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 

Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1860. 
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Died,  on  the  13th  of  First  month  last,  at  his  residence 
in  Philadelphia,  Fothebgill  Ogborn,  in  the  66th  year 
of  his  age.    He  bore  a  long  and  severe  illness  with  re- 
markable patience  and  christian  resignation,  at  one 
time  remarking,  "  My  Saviour  suffered  much  more  ;  and 
nothing  for  himself,  but  all  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
ought  to  rejoice  to  be  counted  worthy  to  partake  of  his  ? 
sufferings."    As  the  solemn  hour  of  dissolution  ap-  itra 
proached,  he  spoke  of  the  great  comfort  it  was  to  hire  jjf  j 
then,  to  feel  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  walk  acceptablj 
before  the  Lord,  saying,  that  it  had  been  his  concern  tc 
train  up  his  children  in  His  fear,  and  instruct  them  ir 
His  ways ;  "  but,"  he  added,  impressively,  "  none  oi  J! 
these  things  save  me  ;  it  is  all  mercy,  the  pure,  unmer 
ited  mercy  of  God  through  Christ  Jesus,  that  gains  f«l 
me  an  admittance  into  the  abode  of  never-ending  peace 
and  purity."    There  was  granted  him  a  clear  view  o 
acceptance,  and  he  exclaimed,  "Obi  the  way  is  sc 
clear — nothing  in  the  way."    After  taking  an  affection 
ate  leave  of  each  one,  he  turned  to  a  daughter,  and  with 
a  look  and  accent,  inexpressibly  sweet,  said,  "  Passing 
away,  passing  away,  my  dear,  to  realms  of  bliss."  His 
last  words  were,  "  Lord,  take  me — going  home,  going 
home — Saviour — Glory — Glory," — and  so  calm  and  still  Wl 
was  his  departure,  that  those  present  were  scarcely  sen-  ii 
sible  when  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

 .  on  the  3rd  inst.,  in  Utica,  New  York,  at  the  re- 
sidence of  his  nephew  C.  C.  Kellogg,  Abraham  M.  Un 
derhill,  of  Ledvard,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill,  on  his  return  from  Philadelphia,  where 
he  had  witnessed  the  last  moments  and  peaceful  depart-  ^ 
lire  of  his  father-in-law,  F.  Ogborn.  He  had  long  and 
acceptably  filled  the  station  of  elder,  and  his  loss  will  be 
deepl  v  felt.  He  was  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  nn 
obtrusive  manners,  which  much  endeared  him  to  his 
friends.  His  daily  life  evidenced  his  concern  to  walk 
with  Jesus,  yet  his  hope  of  salvation  rested  upon  no 
works  of  his  own,  but  upon  the  merits  and  mercy  of  a 
crucified  and  risen  Lord.  When  the  Bridegroom  came 
he  was  found  with  his  lainp  trimmed  and  burning,  having 
an  assurance  that  his  "  robes  had  been  washed  an 
made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  Many  consollnglifi; 
expressions  fell  from  his  lips.  He  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  [jjj, 
see  my  Saviour;  ni}'  time  Is  come,  '  and  nearly  his  last 
intelligible  words  were,  "Over  the  river;  I  am  ready." 
He  then  quietly  passed  away  as  one  falling  into  a  sweet  "I" 
sleep. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  the  29th  of  First  month,  after  a 

protr.icied  Illness,  which  she  bore  with  christian  pa 
tience,  Ari  W.,  wife  of  Francis  LIghtfoot,  aged  thirty-, 
six  years;  a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly^"'' 
-Meeting. 


PILE  4  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Henry  E  q  1 1 . 

(Continued  from  page  194.) 

There  are  those  in  the  present  day  who,  like  H. 
ull,  mourn  over  the  weakness  and  declension  in 
-  ^r  religious  Society ;  whose  sorrow  is  not  a  mere 
uitlcss  emotion,  but  incites  them,  as  Nehemiah's 
d  him  when  he  surveyed  the  desolations  of  Jeru- 

*  lem,  to  arise  and  build  against  their  own  houses, 
'jd  to  animate  others  in  the  same  good  work. 

ese  are  the  true  mourners,  on  whom  the  bless- 
j  rests.  Such  have  no  cause  for  dismay,  or  to 
]>strust  Him  who  has  ever  been  the  helper  of  the 
a^or  and  the  afflicted,  "  the  Healer  of  the  breach, 
id  the  Restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in."  We  be- 
ve  his  love  and  mercy  are  still  toward  the  soci- 
y;  which  he  raised  up  as  by  his  own  right  arm, 
'otected,  preserved,  and  prospered  it,  amid  cruel 

*  irsecutions  and  bitter  suffering,  and  made  it  the 
;'  strument  of  great  good  to  thousands. 

And  why  should  any  distrust  Him,  or  doubt  that 
,D  5  will  do  the  same  for  it  in  the  present  day,  if  he 
but  faithfully  sought  unto?    "I  am  the  Lord," 
ys  he,  "  I  change  not."    "  His  arm  is  not  short- 
,",^ed  that  it  cannot  save,  neither  is  his  ear  heavy 
at  it  cannot  hear."    "  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is 
Dm  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fe;ir 
im  ;  and  his  righteousness  unto  children's  child 
n  ;  to  such  as  keep  his  covenant,  and  to  those 
at  remember  his  commandments  to  do  them." 
his  is  all  that  is  wanting.    Many  as  are  the  bur 
•Ds  and  the  trials  of  the  upright;  and  much  as 
iey  are  struck  at,  if  they  hold  on  in  their  inte 
"  ity,  patiently  and  quietly  pursuing  the  path  of 
•j  ity,  help  equal  to  their  need  will  be  granted,  they 
liill  have  theit  reward  from  Him,  who  knows  their 
;i3cerity,  and  a  brighter  and  better  day  will  yet 
iwn  upon  the  church. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  the  society  has 
'^'JpfiUed  its  mission ;  that  its  service  is  closed,  and 
ere  is  no  longer  occasion  to  hold  up  conspicuously 
ose  christian  testimonies,  which  were  peculiar  to 
We  entertain  a  very  different  view.  Never, 
our  apprehension,  wa.s  it  more  important  that 
e  free  and  independent  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
e  manifestations  of  the  light  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
irist,  should  be  faithfully  maintained  as  the 
Qndation  of  all  vital  religion  ;  as  that,  without 
e  practical  experience  of  which,  all  profession 
religion  is  an  empty  form,  as  "  sounding  brass 
id  a  tinkling  cymbal."    The  other  testimonies 


and  principles  held  by  Friends,  are  also  neces- 
sary to  be  supported,  if  they  exist  as  a  distinct 
body  of  christian  professors.  And  we  believe  they 
will  so  exist;  and  that  however  some  may  swerve 
to  the  right  hand,  or  others  to  the  left ;  there  will 
be  those  raised  up  and  preserved,  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another,  who  will  be  religiously  bound  to 
maintain  these  principles  in  their  fullness  and  in- 
tegrity ;  and  to  commend  them  to  others,  not  by 
precept  only,  but  by  a  godly  and  consistent  ex- 
ample. 

While  listening  to  the  presumptuous  assertions 
that  the  service  of  Friends  is  over,  and  their  testi- 
monies obsolete,  it  is  sometimes  forcibly  presented, 
that  the  wish  is  author  of  the  thought.  That  the 
restraints  of  the  cross,  the  mortification  of  human 
pride  attendant  on  plainness  of  dress,  language, 
behaviour  and  living,  and  the  disuse  of  outward 
ceremonies,  and  the  contemptuous  sneer  with  wliich 
the  wise  and  great  of  the  world  treat  those  chris- 
tian practices,  induce  the  lukewarm  professor  to 
wish  they  were  out  of  the  way  ;  and  that  he  could 
be  esteemed  a  good  Friend  without  them,  or  that 
the  whole  society  was  merged  into  some  more  fash- 
ionable sect.  But,  however  agreeable  this  might 
be  to  such  cross-shunning  Quakers,  we  think  they 
are  not  likely  soon  to  be  accommodated.  He  who 
laid  upon  the  first  Friends  the  obligation  firmly  to 
uphold  these  christian  principles  and  practices, 
as  intimately  connected  with  true  religion,  we  be 
lieve,  will  not  leave  himself  without  witnesses,  con- 
strained, by  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  firmly  to  main- 
tain them,  not  in  the  dry  formality  of  mere  tradi- 
tional authority,  but  in  the  newness  of  a  spiritual 
life,  flowing  from  Christ  their  Head.  May  none, 
then,  yield  to  unprofitable  discouragement ;  or  in- 
dulge a  disposition  to  lay  the  degeneracy  at  the 
door  of  others,  while  neglecting  their  own  work; 
but  all  labour  in  the  proffered  ability,  which  can 
only  come  from  on  high,  to  "  be  built"  up  them- 
selves "  on  our  most  holy  faith,"  and  to  encourage 
others  in  the  same  blessed  work. 

Returning  to  England,  after  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  Dublin,  H.  Hull  proceeded  in  his  visit  to 
Friends  in  that  land.  Having  attended  two  Monthly 
Meetings,  he  makes  the  following  remarks,  viz : 

"  I  had  to  reflect  upon  the  disposition  there  is  in 
men  to  adhere  to  old  customs  ;  as  well  from  the 
preference  I  had  for  the  method  of  nianaging  the 
concerns  of  the  society  in  my  native  land,  as  from 
the  attachment  I  discovered  in  Friends  here  to  their 
own  mode  ;  and  also,  the  easy  way  in  which  they 
did  their  business,  in  some  cases,  without  waiting 
to  feel  their  minds  impressed  with  religious  con- 
cern, manifesting  little  more  seriousness  than  if 
met  to  consider  any  interesting  matter  relating  to 
the  business  of  this  life.  Yet  I  found  they  were 
no  strangers  to  the  baptizing  power  of  Truth,  which, 
in  considering  the  proposal  to  recommend  as  a 
minister,  a  precious  sweet-spirited  woman,  seemed 
to  prevail  amongst  them,  and  she  was  acknow- 
ledged as  such.  I  thought  I  saw,  that  my  recom- 
mending them  to  weightiness  of  spirit,  was  consid- 
ered by  some  as  "  stamping  things  too  high  ;"  they 
seemed  not  to  understand  me,  and  I  was  grieved 
at  the  want  of  a  right  understanding  among  the 


knowing,  who  certainly  had  correct  views  of  the 
letter  of  the  discipline— —but  where  this  alone  is  re- 
lied upon,  it  renders  insensible  to  the  Divine  life, 
so  that  a  resurrection  through  the  power  of  Christ 
Jesus,  the  blessed  Head  of  the  church,  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  do  his  work.  I  am  fully  of  the  belief, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  our  Society,  if  there 
was  more  generally  a  dependence  upon  the  Spirit 
that  quickeneth — the  humble  atjd  sincere  labourers 
would  be  more  comforted,  by  seeing  an  advance- 
ment in  the  work  of  reformation,  and  our  meetings 
would  be  more  to  edification  than  they  now  are." 

"  I  went  to  Ipswich,  and  attended  the  Quaiterly 
Meeting  held  there  for  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The 
want  of  more  devotedness  to  the  Lord's  cause,  oc- 
casioned the  meeting  to  be  dull  and  heavy  ;  it  held 
long,  and  I  hope  ended  well  at  last,  through  the 
continued  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  our  heavenly 
Father.  Next  day  I  attended  the  usual  meeting 
at  Ipswich,  where  the  word  preached,  was  in  de- 
claring the  controversy  of  the  Lord  against  neg- 
ligent parents,  who,  while  cartful  of  their  children, 
and  anxiously  seeking  to  provide  for  them  an  abun- 
dance of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  neglect  to  cul- 
tivate the  mind,  and  to  train  their  offspring  up  in 
a  religious  life  and  conversation.  The  care  neces- 
sary to  provide  comfortable  accommodations  in 
this  life,  certainly  should  not  be  omitted — parents 
would  undoubtedly  fall  under  condemnation  for 
this ;  but  how  much  soever  this  may  be  attended 
to,  or  whatever  abundance  of  riches  parents  may 
have  to  leave  their  children,  they  neglect  the  high- 
est and  truest  interest  of  their  offspring,  who  do 
not  endeavour  to  bring  then)  up  in  the  fear  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  place  themselves  in  a 
situation,  wherein  they  are  not  likely  to  receive  as 
much  consolation  from  their  children,  as  if  they 
were  walking  in  the  Truth,  Oh  !  that  those  who 
have  much  wealth  to  leave,  would  lay  these  things 
deeply  to  heart,  and  improve  by  the  renewed  visi- 
tations which  are  extended,  in  order  to  gather  them 
from  the  barren  mountains  of  an  empty  profession, 
and  from  the  thorny  wilderness  of  the  world,  into 
the  peaceful  enclosure  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
In  the  evening  we  had  a  public  meeting,  which  was 
attended  by  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and 
the  doctrines  of  Truth  flowed  with  clearness  and 
the  force  of  gospel  authority ;  praised  be  Israel's 
Helper,  who  enabled  a  feeble  instrument  to  labour. 

"Finding  that  Ann  Burgess  [afterward  Ann 
Jones]  and  Elizabeth  Robson,  had  a  prospectsimilar 
to  m}  own,  of  attending  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  we  concluded  to  proceed  in 
company.  Ann  proposing  a  meeting  with  the  town's 
people  at  ,  it  was  accordingly  held  in  a  build- 
ing formerly  used  as  a  theatre.  A  large  company 
assembled,  who  have  behaved  solidly,  and  many 
interesting  Gospel  Truths  were  delivered,  which 
appeared  to  afford  satisfaction.  The  women  Friends 
having  supplied  themselves  with  a  number  of  reli- 
gious tracts,  they  were  distributed  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  and  were  respectfully  received.  The 
next  day  being  the  first  of  the  week,  we  sat  with 
Friends  of  Yarmouth,  and  in  the  evening  had  a 
(neeting  with  the  inhabitants  generally,  who  assem- 
bled in  such  numbers,  that  Friends'  house  was  not 
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near  large  enough  to  bold  tlietn  ;  several  hundred 
standing  about  the  bouse,  and  in  the  yard.  A  very 
golemn  quiet  prevailed  over  the  meeting,  both  dur- 
ing the  time  of  silence,  and  while  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  were  preached  to  them." 

"  We  found  many  young  people  under  Divine 
visitation  as  we  passed  along,  confirming  us  in  the- 
belief  of  the  continuation  of  the  heavenly  Father's 
love  toward  the  children  of  believing  parents,  for 
which  we  bless  his  holy  name.  But,  alas!  other 
instances  are  to  be  observed,  which  give  occasion 
for  mourning  and  lamentation,  as  when  the  pro- 
phet said,  '  Oh,  that  my  head  were  waters,  and 
mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep 
day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people  !'  (Jreat,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  pro- 
phet's bitterness  of  i^pirit,  as  his  expressions  evince; 
yet,  in  the  Lord's  time  his  sorrows  were  mitigated. 
And  the  baptisms  of  the  servants  of  Christ  in  our 
day,  are  known  to  be  somewhat  similar;  yet  at 
seasons  they  are  favoured  as  with  a  brook  by  the 
way.  From  Norwich  we  proceeded,  and  had  meet- 
ings at  Lammas,  North  Walsingham  and  Wells, 
which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Edmund  Peck- 
over  ;  now,  but  very  few  Friends  reside  here,  and 
some  of  these  are  almost  totally  ignorant  of  what 
our  religious  principles  are.  We  visited  them  in 
their  families,  and  left  some  books  amongst  them, 
and  also  distributed  a  number  among  those  who 
were  not  of  our  Society.  They  received  them 
thankfully,  and  I  had  a  secret  belief  that  our  visit 
to  this  place  would  be  blest  to  some  of  them.  One 
young  man,  a  Friend,  seemed  to  be  much  tendered, 
and  I  trust  will  give  up  to  the  renewed  visitation 
mercifully  extended  to  him  ;  but  Oh  !  the  want  of 
fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel." 

"  On  our  way  to  Lynn,  we  had  a  meeting  at 
Swaffham — attended  Lynn  meeting  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  one  appointed  for  the  town's  people 
generally,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  was 
a  comfortable  season,  the  precious  uniting  love  of 
our  heavenly  Father  was  witnessed  among  us,  fiU- 
ino;  our  hearts  with  desires  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  The  house  belonging  to  Friends  being 
fcUiall,  notice  of  the  meeting  was  not  widely  spread, 
and  dear  Ann  Burgess  proposed  our  having  an- 
other meeting  the  day  following,  which  w^s  ac- 
cordingly held  in  the  meeting-house  belonging  to 
the  Independents.  A  very  large  number  of  per- 
sons assembled,  many  more  than  could  get  into  the 
house,  and  the  preacher  of  the  congregation  was 
very  active  in  endeavouring  to  settle  the  meeting, 
by  procuring  seats  for  the  people  as  they  came  iu. 
The  meeting  ended  comfortably,  and  I  was  thank- 
ful it  had  been  held.  The  minister  appeared  well 
satisfied,  expressing  his  desire  that  the  good  advice 
which  had  been  delivered  amongst  them  might  be 
treasured  up  and  improved  by.  Much  tenderness 
was  evident  among  some  of  tlie  people." 

(To  be  coutinued.) 


Most  to  be  Coveted. — How  desirable  it  is  to  live 
each  day  as  though  it  were  the  last;  to  be  in  truth, 
a  dedicated  di.-ciplc  of  the  blessed  and  holy  Jesus; 
however  stripped  and  tried  ;  however  cast  into  the 
furnace,  heated  seven  times  more  than  ordinary. 
01),  to  be  a  purifieil  sjiirit,  a  saint  clothed  iu  white 
raiuient;  how  it  is  to  be  coveted,  though  all 
tilings  else  vani.^h,  or  become  as  a  scroll. — iSaiuk 
Cressoii. 

Periodical  Literature  in  California. — There 
are  5)  Jinglish,  2  ImhiiicIi,  1  8paiii>h,  and  4  Ger- 
uiiin  daily  papers  in  8an  Francisco,  (]al.  'J'here 
are  2'J  weeklu  s,  whereof  18  are  Jinglish,  3  French, 
and  1  Italian.  There  are  7  monthlies,  one  of  which 
is  medical,  and  another  religious. 


Trom  the  Quarterly  Eeview. 

A  National  Suicide. 

We  have  now  to  describe  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable political  movements  originating  in  ambi- 
tion and  priestcraft,  and  working  on  ignorance  and 
fanaticism,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  any 
people.  The  paramount  sovereign  of  the  Kaffir 
race,  encouraged  by  the  doubtful  result  of  some  of 
the  conflicts  of  the  last  war,  and  alarmed  probably 
at  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the  British  power, 
resolved,  in  1857,  to  strike  another  blow  for  su- 
premacy, the  success  of  which  he  hoped,  by  work- 
ing upon  the  superstition  of  his  people,  to  make  de- 
cisive and  complete.  For  this  purpose,  he  availed 
himself  of  a  traditionary  belief,  that  a  species  of 
millenium  would  some  day  dawn  upon  the  Kaffir 
race.  He  employed  in  carrying  out  his  designs  a 
prophet,  who  possessed  much  influence  in  the  coun 
try.  This  man  boldly  predicted  that  on  a  certain 
day  when  the  sun  rose  in  the  morning,  it  would 
wander  for  a  time  in  the  heavens,  and  then  set  in 
the  east,  when  a  hurricane  immediately  coming  on, 
would  immediately  sweep  all  who  had  not  believed 
in  him,  and  obeyed  his  mandates,  whether  Euro- 
peans or  Kaffirs,  from  the  earth ;  or  as  the  pro- 
phecy sometimes  varied,  that  two  suns  would  rise 
at  the  time  the  great  event  was  to  happen,  when 
the  English  were  to  walk  into  the  sea,  which  was 
to  opeu  a  road  for  them,  until  they  arrived  at 
Illonga,  where  Satan  was  to  dispose  of  them  all ; 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  Kaffirs  were  then  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  with  countless  herds  of  cattle  of  an 
improved  breed,  to  be  distributed  amongst  their 
followers,  who  thenceforth  restored  to  youth,  and 
endowed  with  immortal  beauty,  were  to  reside  for 
countless  ages  in  a  Kaffir  paradise.  The  fulfil 
ment  of  these  predictions  was  however  contingent 
upon  the  Kaffirs  having  first  destroyed  all  their 
cattle  and  corn,  and  having  refrained  from  culti- 
vating the  ground,  so  as  to  leave  them  wholly  with- 
out the  means  of  subsistence.  This  extraordinary 
belief  spread  rapidly  through  the  country,  and 
the  singular  spectacle  was  presented  of  a  people 
i exerting  themselves  energetially  to  destroy  their 
whole  property,  and  reduce  themselves  to  a  state  of 
absolute  want. 

For  a  considerable  time  before  and  up  to  the 
very  day  appointed  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy, the  followers  of  the  prophet,  (and  they 
composed  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,)  slaugh- 
tered the  whole  of  their  cattle,  and  destroyed  what- 
ever of  their  subsistence  was  left.  They  rethatched 
their  huts  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  resist  the  expected  hurricane ;  and  finally 
on  the  appointed  day  they  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  habitations,  waiting  in  terror  and  hope,  the 
wonderful  events  that  were  to  take  place.  There 
were  three  things,  however,  that  were  .significantly 
exempted  from  the  command  of  universal  destruc- 
tion that  had  gone  forth  from  the  prophet,  namely, 
horses,  arms,  and  ammunition,  these  were  not  even 
to  be  disposed  of,  but  sedulously  increased  by  pur- 
chase, theft,  or  any  other  means.  The  oljct  of 
this  cruel  deception,  planned  by  the  parjimount 
sovereign  of  the  Kaffir  tribes,  and  generally  foster- 
ed by  his  subordinate  chiefs,  was  to  create  such  an 
amount  of  distress,  that  the  Kaffirs,  desperate  from 
want,  and  frantic  from  disappointment  and  despair, 
might  immediately  engage  iu  another  British  war, 
and  sweep  the*wliite  intruders  irom  the  land.  A 
plan  had  accordingly  been  organized  for  invadine; 
the  eastern  frontier,  at  several  points  simultane- 
ously, along  a  line  of  over  a  hundred  miles  in 
length. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  grent 
miracle,  no  signs  or  wonders  having  been  observed, 
tens  of  thousands  of  poor  and  ignorant  victims  of| 


this  atrocious  political  conspiracy,  emerged  from 
their  huts  downcast,  ruined  and  destitute.  Only 
one-third  of  the  people  had  refused  to  obey  the 
mandates  of  the  prophet,  preserved  their  cattle  and 
corn,  and  cultivated  their  land.  The  country  had 
been  divided  into  believers  and  unbelievers,  and 
fierce  dissensions  raged  between  them.  The  now 
destitute  believers  formed  themselves  into  bands  o: 
robbers,  and  pillaged  their  unbelieving  countrymei 
and  Europeans.  The  country  was  covered  bj  ^'jj 
crowds  of  women  and  children  digging  for  wile 
roots,  as  the  only  subsistence  they  could  procure 
In  the  district  of  Kaffraria  proper,  where  the  move 
ment  commenced,  several  influential  chiefs  commit 
ted  suicide,  from  despair  at  the  state  of  destitutioi 
to  which  their  families  were  reduced,  and  one  o 
the  leading  chiefs  begged  to  be  allowed  to  work  fo 
wages  on  the  roads. 

The  movement,  so  far  from  having  fulfilled  th 
expectations  of  its  originators,  had  a  completel; 
opposite  result.  The  power  of  the  chiefs  who  hai 
fostered  the  delusion,  was  completely  broken.  Th 
people,  in  thousands  and  ten  of  thousands,  re 
nounced  their  allegiance,  crowded  in  multitudes  t 
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beg  employment  on  the  British  public  works,  o 
migrated  with  their  wives  and  children  into  th 
colonial  territory,  in  search  of  employment.  In  a 
official  report  for  the  year  1857,  it  is  stated,  thai 
of  the  Kaffir  population,  30,000  had  become  hire 
servants  in  the  colony ;  that  many  thousands  hai 
fled  beyond  the  borders,  probably  only  to  perish: 
that  vast  numbers  were  supported  by  cha-ritable  aic 
and  that  68,034  souls  had  disappeared  from  Bri 
tish  Kafl"raria  alone,  in  the  fir.-t  seven  months 
that  year.  A  similar  disappearance  took  place 
the  population  in  Kaffraria  proper,  but  at  least 
double  the  extent.  The  colony  of  the  Cape  an 
the  other  British  possessions  in  South  Africa  sus 
tained  no  injury.  The  crisis  passed,  leaving 
country  infinitely  more  prosperous  and  secure  tha 
it  had  ever  been  before.  A  restless  nati 
for  years  harassed  the  frontier,  was  suddenly  cod 
verted  into  useful  labourers.  Those  who  had  foi 
merly  done  their  best  to  destroy  the  resources 
the  colony,  are  now  by  their  industry,  giving  thet 
a  greater  development  ;  and  so  satisfied  is  th 
capitalist  and  landed  proprietor  with  the  quality 
the  labour  supplied,  that  the  government  has  foun 
it  difficult  to  meet  the  increasing  demand. 

The  difficulty  of  the  Cape  government  may 
said  to  have  been  thus  solved  ;  and  considering  th 
manner  in  which  the  solution  has  been  brougL 
about,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  th 
solemn  fact  that  presents  itself.  A  people  present 
ing  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  civiliza 
tion,  and  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  South  Afric 
may  be  said  to  have  committed  political  suicid 
under  the  influence  of  its  political  delusions.  N 
exterminating  sword  was  needed  by  the  great  Di 
poser  of  events,  to  put  an  end  to  a  confederac 
of  barbarians,  but  it  was  suddenly  broken  up  an 
scattered  by  the  effect  of  the  gross  infatuation 
which  they  had  themselves  encouraged. 

"The  influence  hitherto  possessed  by  the  chiefs, 
wrote  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  in  1858,  "cot 
tiuucs  in  the  present  state  of  destitution  rapidly  t 
decline,  and  I  hope  that  this  will  be  so  cffeciuall 
the  case,  that  they  can  never  hereafter  exerci^ 
an  influence  over  their  race,  which  they  hav  jj" 
hitherto  almost  always  employed  for  evil ;  and 
is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  sufl^erings  of  the  age( 
the  females  and  the  children,  without  feeling  th 
utmost  indignation  against  those  chiefs  who,  for  the 
own  selfish  and  ambitious  projects,  have  brougl 
such  severe  distress  on  their  nation ;  and  I  feel  qui 
satisfied  that  their  late  conduct  has  irretrievabl 
destroyed  that  portion  of  their  influence,  which  w 
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I  still  left  to  them,  that  henceforth  we  may  govern 
.he  country  ourselves,  the  chiefs  being  mere  dc 
pendents  upon  us." 
The  crisis  through  which  the  Kaffir  nation  has 
jj'J-ecently  passed,  involves  changes  far  more  import- 
int  than  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  chiefs 
't  necessitates,  and  is  leading  to,  a  complete  alter 
ition  in  the  habits  of  the  entire  race.    After  ex- 
erminating  their  horned  stock,  the  milk  of  which 
^^jaad  from  time  immemorial  formed  their  chief  sup 
„j^)ort,  they  are  necessarily  compelled  to  become  cul 
l^^^ivators  of  the  soil.    Voluntarily  to  destroy  their 
ijj^jjfattle  was  voluntarily  to  destroy  their  entire  polity. 


ind  to  abolish  all  their  national  habits  and  cus- 
oms.    In  the  impressive  words  of  Sir  George 
rray,  when  addressing  the  colonial  legislature. 
These  events  are  likely  to  secure  for  us  the  bless- 
Dgs  of  a  lasting  peace,  and  of  a  prosperity  sur- 
^lassing  any  expectations  which  could,  a  short  time 
j.  wnce,  have  been  reasonably  formed,  and  having 
teen  brought  about  by  means  so  novel  and  unex- 
.ected,  and  so  entirely  beyond  man's  control,  they 
j  pach  us  to  turn  with  thankful  gratitude  to  that 
^yerruling  Providence,  which  has  so  wonderfully 
prked  out  its  own  designs." 
^     The  following  abstract  of  the  population  returns 
I  ,f  British  Kaffraria  on  the  1st  of  June,  1858, 
hows  the  immense  decrease  of  population,  conse- 
uent  on  the  destruction  of  food. 

Kaffir  Population. 
June  1st,    June  1st, 

18D7.        1858.  Decrease. 
3.942      1.291  2.651 


even  when  held  in  silence.  When  their  persecu<  ors 
enter  a  shop,  though  there  is  abundance  of  goods 
in  view,  yet  they  break  open  chests,  counters,  &c., 
and  thence  take  their  money.  If  no  money  is 
found,  they  take  shop  or  household  goods,  and  of 
them  generally  double  the  value.  If  any  speak 
to  them  in  reproof  for  their  unjust  proceedings, 
they  threaten  them  with  a  prison.  All  this  has  to 
be  endured  by  innocent  men  and  women  from 


sense  they  had  of  the  importance  of  this  religious 


duty,  and  the 


obligation 


they  felt  to  perform  it. 


whatever  might  be  the  consequences,  even  while 
debarred  of  the  company  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  were  locked  up  in  filthy  dungeons. 
It  would  be  well  for  our  young  friends  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  rise 
of  thefr  Society,  the  doctrines  and  testimonies 
which  their  forefathers  held,  and  their  firmness  in 


dumber  of  Kraals 


eiUults   50,045 

ilPhildren    ....  54,676 


1,291 

27,320 
24.866 


22,725 
29,810 
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Total 


104,721 


52,186  52,535 


For  "The  Friend." 

Afflictions  for  the  Cospel's  Sake. 

(ContiDued  from  page  196.) 

A  citizen  of  Bristol,  writing  to  his  friend  in  Lon- 
on,  under  date  of  19th  of  April,  1682,  says: 
Yesterday  the  Quakers'  meeting  was  again  dis- 
urbed  by  our  new  Sir  John  and  his  men.  The 
onstables  came  not  with  him,  they  by  agreement 
aving  placed  themselves  in  the  meeting-room,  and 
iad  for  their  company  several  fiddlers,  a  drummer 
vith  a  drum,  also  a  flag  and  arms.    For  this  com- 
,j  )any  victuals  and  liquor  were  provided,  to  carry 
the  designed  revel  and  riot.    Just  as  the  sheriff 
ame,  the  doors  of  the  meeting  house  were  thrown 
)pen,  and  the  fiddlers  began  to  play.    The  sheriff 
imiling,  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  this.  One 
if  his  brother  informers  answered,  they  meant  to 
)e  merry  and  came  there  to  dance.    They  at- 
empted  to  lay  hold  of  several  young  women  to 
lale  them  in,  [having  probably  met  outside  the 
louse,]  who,  fearful  of  being  abused  by  so  vile  a 
ompany,  held  fast  by  the  ancient  women  ;  upon 
ivhich  two  of  the  girls,  with  the  women  who  shel- 
ered  them,  were  committed  by  the  sheriff  to 
liridewell,  and  with  them  two  more  for  reproving 
'them.    The  manner  of  the  Quaker  woman's  re- 
aroof  was  thus  :  '  Well,  Sheriff  Knight,  I  see  that 
hough  we  cannot  be  suffered  to  serve  God,  these 
1;  shall,  to  serve  the  devil.    Our  peaceable  meetings 'and  women,  in  persistin 
you  seek  to  make  riots,  and  here  you  yourselves 
are  rioting  and  revelling  to  a  great  excess.  Oh, 
Uhese  doings  are  a  shame  to  Bristol,  which  was 
.  once  reputed  a  sober  and  well-governed  city.  Now 
.  it  is  altered,  for  the  profane,  the  drunkards,  re- 
sellers, &:c.,  are  countenanced,  but  those  that  fear 
God,  are  made  a  prey  of;  surely  God  will  visit 
heavily  with  his  judgments  for  these  crying  sins." 

Great  havoc  was  made  on  Friends'  goods  and 
stock  and  furniture  for  their  religious  meetings, 


wicked,  cruel  persons,  who  rob  and  abuse  them  at j  maintaining  them.  Follow  them  as  they  followed 
their  will.    At  one  time,  several  of  these  notorious |  Christ,  and  he  will  make  you  pillars  in  his  church, 

and  reward  you  with  the  white  stone  and  the  new 
name  upon  it. 

In  the  year  1683,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
Friends  in  Bristol  were  returned  into  the  exche- 
quer on  the  statute  of  £20  per  month  for  absence 
from  the  national  worship,  and  their  fines  within 
that  period  amounted  to  £16,440,  or  about  eighty 
thousand  dollars.  The  prisoners  in  Newgate  drew 
up  an  account  of  the  outrages  committed  by  the 


informers,  as  they  are  often  called,  came  to  one  of 
the  meetings,  took  out  seven  men  and  sent  them  to 
Newgate,  and  then  nailed  up  the  doors  upon  four- 
teen men  and  eighty-seven  women,  and  kept  them 
there  nearly  six  hours.  While  these  were  locked 
up,  the  afternoon  meeting  began  at  the  other 
meeting-house,  which  those  who  attended  were  not 
suffered  to  enter,  but  were  obliged  to  meet  in  an 
open  court,  where  Tilly  and  his  accomplices  fas- 
tened them  in  till  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  The  Sheriff  came  to  their  next 
meeting,  and  commanded  the  king's  peace  to  be 
kept;  a  serious  woman  present  answered,  "  We  do 
keep  the  king's  peace,  and  we  came  here  to  keep 
our  peace  with  the  King  of  kings."  Upon  this, 
he  sent  her  and  three  more  to  Newgate.  Several 
youth  under  sixteen  years  old,  were  put  in  the 
stocks,  which  was  contrary  to  law.  On  the  7th  of 
the  month  termed  July,  the  meeting  consisting 
chiefly  of  children,  was  dispersed.  It  was  remark- 
able to  see  the  gravity  and  manly  courage  with 
which  some  of  the  boys  conducted,  keeping  close 
to  their  religious  meetings  in  the  absence  of  their 
parents,  and  undergoing,  on  that  account,  many 
abuses  with  patience.  There  were  then  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  in  jail.  On  the  23d,  eight  boys 
were  put  in  the  stocks  two  hours  and  a  half.  On 
the  30th,  in  the  afternoon,  about  fifty-five  were  at 
the  meeting,  when  Helliar  beat  many  of  them  in 
a  cruel  manner  over  their  heads  with  a  twisted 
whalebone  stick ;  few  of  them  escaping  without  some 
marks  of  his  fury  on  their  heads,  necks  or  faces. 

On  the  3d  of  the  next  month,  Tilly,  another  in- 
former, beat  many  of  the  children  with  a  small 
faggot  stick,  but  they  bore  it  patiently.  Others 
were  beaten  on  the  11th,  and  several  sent  to  Bride- 
well. HcUiar  beat  Joseph  Kippon,  a  young  lad, 
about  the  head,  till  he  was  ready  to  swoon,  and 
sent  eleven  boys  and  four  girls  to  Bridewell,  till  a 
friend  engaged  for  their  appearance  next  day  before 
the  deputy-mayor,  who  endeavoured  by  persuasions 
and  threats  to  make  them  promise  to  come  no  more 
to  meetings,  but  in  that  respect,  the  children  were 
unmovable.  Wherefore  they  were  again  sent  to 
prison,  Helliar  to  terrify  them,  charging  the  keeper 
to  provide  a  new  cat-o'-nine-tails  against  next 
morning,  and  he  urged  the  justices  next  day  to 
have  them  corrected,  but  could  not  effect  his  cruel 
design.  .The  boys  and  girls  were  mostly  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  old.  In  this  year,  there  were  con- 
fined in  the  two  jails  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
Friends,  very  much  crowded,  and  some  of  them 
were  thrust  into  a  dark  dungeon,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  burn  a  candle  constantly. 

The  fearlessness  and  constancy  of  those  men 
in  the  discharge  of  what 
they  believed  to  be  their  religious  duty,  leads  us 
to  believe,  that  they  were  favoured  with  the  pre- 
sence and  support  of  their  Lofl3  and  Saviour, 
giving  them  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  and  enabling 
them  to  endure  hardship  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  innocent  boldness  and  fortitude  of 
children  and  the  young  people,  in  following  the 
example  of  their  parents  and  older  friends,  by 
keeping  up  their  meetings  for  the  public  worship 
of  God  in  the  face  of  cruel  persecution,  shows  the 


keeper,  and  his  bad 


language 


to  them.    In  the 


account  they  say,  "At  length  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  visit  this  keeper  with  his  judgments,  which  were 
dreadful,  that  he  could  not  eat,  nor  sleep,  but  very 
little.  By  day  he  would  strive  against  it,  and  by 
drinking  and  keeping  vain  company,  endeavoured 
to  get  ease  for  his  troubled  conscience,  and  while  the 
effect  of  the  liquor  was  upon  him  in  the  day-time, 
he  would  seem  as  if  nothing  was  amiss.  At  night 
he  was  in  agony ;  then  he  would  desire  us  to  pray 
for  him,  and  wish  he  had  never  seen  the  inside  of 
the  jail,  saying  it  had  undone  him.  He  desired 
several  of  us  to  forgive  what  he  had  done  ;  to 
which  we  replied,  he  should  ask  forgiveness  of 
God,  for  we  did  forgive  him.  Doctors  were  sent 
for,  and  he  was  bled  ;  but  he  told  them  no  physic 
would  do  him  good,  his  distemper  was  another 
thing,  and  no  man  could  do  him  good ;  his  day 
was  over,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  uiercy  from 
God  for  him.  Seeing  him  in  this  woful  condition, 
our  hearts  did  pity  him,  and  desired  if  the  will  of 
the  Lord  was  so,  he  might  find  a  place  of  repent- 
ance. Some  of  us  had  opportunities  to  speak  with 
him,  and  found  that  he  had  his  senses  and  under- 
standing well,  and  we  used  such  arguments  as  in 
christian  tenderness  we  thought  best,  to  persuade 
him  out  of  his  hardness  and  unbelief.  One  of  us 
said  to  him,  we  hoped  his  day  was  not  over,  be- 
cause he  had  a  sense  of  his  condition.  To  which 
he  answered,  I  thank  you  for  your  good  hope,  but 
I  have  no  faith  to  believe;  and  further  said.  Faith 
is  the  gift  of  God  ;  so  nothing  would  enter  him, 
but  that  his  day  was  over,  and  there  was  no  mercy 
for  him.  In  this  miserable  state  he  continued  un- 
til the  last  of  the  Ninth  month,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing ended  this  miserable  life."  They  say,  "this  is 
not  made  public,  the  Lord  knows,  out  of  any  re- 
venge to  the  persons  concerned,  but  as  a  warning 
to  all.  Neither  is  it  of  any  self-boasting,  as  though 
by  our  own  ability  we  had  undergone  all  the  cruel- 
ties inflicted  on  us;  but  to  Him  that  lives  forever- 
more,  do  we  ascribe  the  glory  ;  by  his  power  alone, 
we  have  been  supported.  And  if  this  example  of 
God's  judgments  on  this  man,  shall  stop  any  from 
their  evil  courses,  we  have  our  end." 

(To  be  concluded^ 


Mere  Professio7i. — Oh!  what  a  pity  it  is,  so 
many  up  and  down,  satisfy  themselves  with  a  mere 
profession  of  Truth ;  only  having  a  name  to  live, 
when  they  are  really  dead,  as  to  the  quickenings 
of  heavenly  virtue. — Jokn  Griffith. 


The  London  Chemical  Ncivs  states  that  hun- 
dreds of  barrels  of  the  clarified  fat  of  horses  are 
imported  from  Ostend,  a  seaport  of  Belgium,  to 
England,  and  sold  in  London  for  genuine  butter. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Pilgrimage  to  my  Mother-Land. 

iCuutiuued  from  page  I'JT.j 

"  The  people  are  not  nude,  as  many  suppose 
Africans  to  be  generally.  Of  course  we  except 
children,  and  even  they  are  not  always  so.  The 
apparel  of  a  man  consists  of  a  shoeoto,  cloth  and 
cap.  The  shoeoto  is  a  sort  of  loose  trowsers,  fas- 
tened with  a  string  directly  above  the  hips.  He 
dispenses  with  the  cloth  when  at  labour.  Instead 
of  this  cloth,  the  wealthy  wear  a  tobe,  a  loose, 
large  garment,  worn  over  the  shoulders,  and  fall- 
ing below  the  knees  :  they  are  generally  hand- 
somely embroidered.  Sometimes,  however,  a  cloth 
of  velvet,  &ilk  or  some  other  expensive  material  is 
substituted.  Instead  of  the  shoeoto,  men  and 
boys  are  sometimes  seen  with  garments  made  ex- 
actly like  the  kilts  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders ; 
the  cloth  too  is  worn  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
Highlander's  plaid.  The  attire  of  the  women  is 
even  more  simple,  consisting  of  one  or  two  cloths 
passed  round  the  body.  They  wear  besides  a  sort 
of  turban,  and  in  a  few  instances,  another  cloth 
over  the  breast  and  shoulders.  The  costume  of 
some  Africans  costs  as  much  as  that  of  many  of 
the  most  extravagant  dandies  of  civilized  coun- 
tries. 

"  We  met  several  of  those  individuals  who, 
though  entirely  of  Negro  parentage,  are  white, 
from  the  absence  of  pigmentum  or  colouring  mat- 
ter from  the  skin,  hair  and  eyes ;  both  in  features 
and  texture  of  hair,  however,  they  still  resemble 
the  Negro.  But  little  is  known  of  this  phenomenon, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  common  to  all 
races  of  men,  and  even  to  inferior  animals,  white 
horses,  birds,  mice,  etc.,  being  often  seen.  A  fact 
which  we  observed,  is  perhaps  not  yet  known, 
namely,  that  between  the  albino  proper,  and  those 
in  whom  there  is  a  normal  development  of  pig- 
mentum, there  are  individuals  possessing  more  or 
less  colour,  so  that  if  a  series  were  formed  em- 
bracing both  extremes,  the  difference  between  any 
consecutive  two  would  be  hardly  perceptible.  The 
first  digressions  are  characterized  by  a  reddish  tinge 
of  hair,  and  complexion  in  harmony,  but  difficult 
to  describe.  These  characteristics  are  observed 
still  more  prominent  in  other  individuals,  and  thus 
on,  till  some  are  found  with  complexions  as  light 
as  mulattoes,  although  not  otherwise  like  them. 
From  the.se  the  deviation  still  continues,  till  at 
length  the  perfect  albino  is  found.  Albinos, 
whether  of  the  Indian,  Negro  or  white  race,  are 
not  uncommon  in  America,  but  they  seldom  attract 
attention,  as  without  particular  observation  they 
seem  like  ordinary  white  men.  For  instance,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  editors  of  a  daily  new.spuper 
in  New  York,  is  an  albino.  The  term  was  first 
applied  by  the  Portuguese  towards  these  people. 
They  cannot  well  endure  exposure  to  bright  day- 
light, their  eyes  lacking  the  protection  which  is 
aflbrded  to  others  by  the  colour  in  the  iris,  etc. 

"  Not  long  since,  and  even  now,  there  are  not  a 
few  who  regard  the  African  to  be  like  the  snake  or 
alligator,  a  lazy  creature,  whose  life  is  spent  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  and  sub.-isting  on  roots  and 
herbs  or  whatever  else  of  food  within  reach  of  his 
arm.  A  Negro  friend  of  mine  mentioned  to  no 
less  a  personage  than  a  professor  in  a  niedicnl 
school  in  Auieiica,  that  he  had  read  in  the  work 
of  Dcuhiiui  and  Clapperton,  that  women  are  com- 
monly seen  in  Africa  .>^pinuing  by  the  road-side, 
and  selling  boiled  potatoes,  roast-meats,  etc. 
'  Nousen.se,'  said  he,  '  that  is  all  English  romance  :  [ 
can  you  believe  such  folly  J'  Nevertheless  I  as- 
sert, and  appeal  to  every  one  who  h;is  visited  this 
.section  of  Africa  to  verify  my  assertion,  that  there 
is  not  a  more  industrious  people  on  the  face  of  the  ' 


earth.  Rise  as  early  as  you  please,  and  enter  a 
native  compound,  and  you  will  there  find  the  wo- 
men engaged  at  their  varied  occupations.  Go  at 
night  as  late  as  you  please,  and  there  by  the  feeble 
light  of  her  lamp  she  is  seen  in  the  act  of  labour, 
spinning,  weaving  or  preparing  food  for  the  en- 
suing day.  There  is  not  a  child  among  the  Akus 
— I  say  nothing  of  other  African  tribes — who  is 
not  instructed  in  some  means  of  realizing  a  living. 
The  men  are  builders,  blacksmiths,  iron-smelters, 
tanners  and  leather-workers,  tailors,  carpenters, 
calabash-carvers,  weavers,  basket,  hat  and  mat- 
makers,  farmers :  the  women  weave,  spin,  dye, 
cook,  brew,  make  pots,  oils,  soap  and  I  know  not 
what  else.  _ 

"Not  many  years  since,  much  attention  vfas 
excited  among  practical  chemists  by  the  invention 
of  the  percolator,  an  apparatus  for  extracting  in 
a  very  short  time  the  virtues  of  medicinal  herbs, 
etc.  Essentially  the  same  contrivance  is  used,  and 
has  been  u.sed  from  time  immemorial  by  the  native 
Africans,  in  making  lye  from  ashes  for  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  and  for  dyeing.  A  small  aper- 
ture is  made  in  the  bottom  of  a  large  earthen 
vessel,  which  is  covered  with  straw  and  then  filled 
with  ashes.  This  is  placed  over  a  similar  vessel, 
so  as  slightly  to  enter  it.  Water  is  then  suffered 
to  percolate  slowly  through  the  first  vessel  into  the 
second,  which,  as  it  does  so,  extracts  all  the  soluble 
matter  from  the  ashes. 

"  Although  the  native  blacksmiths  frequently 
execute  very  fine  productions  of  their  art,  yet  their 
apparatus  is  very  rude.  They  work  sitting  on  the 
ground.  Their  bellows  is  hewn  out  of  a  block  of 
wood  about  three  feet  long,  and  six  or  seven  inches 
deep,  in  the  form  of  two  cups  connected  by  a  tube, 
to  the  middle  of  which  another  tube  of  clay  is 
attached,  through  which  the  current  of  air  is  pro- 
pelled. The  two  cavities  are  each  covered  with  a 
sack  of  untanned  hide,  and  a  stick  of  wood  about 
three  feet  long,  is  fastened  to  each  sack.  A  little 
boy  having  hold  of  the  ends  of  these  sticks,  lifts 
and  depresses  them  alternately,  and  thus  secures 
the  action.  Although  different  in  appearance,  these 
bellows  operate  on  the  same  principle  as  those  of 
civilized  construction.  For  fuel  they  use  charcoal 
made  from  the  hard  shell  surrounding  the  kernel 
of  the  palm-nut. 

"  I  passed  through  two  iron-smelting  villages  on 
the  road  between  Oyo  and  Isehin  in  Yoruba,  but 
they  were  not  in  operation,  as  the  war  had  driven 
the  inhabitants  into  the  larger  towns  for  protection. 
The  furnaces,  or  the  portion  of  them  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  are  made  of  clay.  They  are 
in  the  form  of  cylinders,  about  thirty  inches  high  ; 
the  diameter  of  the  bases  about  six  feet.  A  hole 
is  made  in  the  upper  base,  communicating  both 
with  six  or  seven  similar  holes  around  the  convex 
surface,  and,  by  a  small  orifice,  with  a  large  cavity 
underground  and  beneath  the  cylinder. _  In  this, 
immediately  under  the  orifice,  1  found  a  mass  of 
slag.  They  use  charcoal  for  fuel,  which  they  pro- 
duce in  abundance  in  the  forests,  in  the  midst  of 
which  those  villages  are  usually  located. 

The  apparatus  of  the  weavers  is  very  simple. 
There  are  two  kinds,  one  used  by  the  men,  pro- 
ducing cloth  of  only  a  few  inches  in  width,  and 
another  by  the  women,  producing  cloth  as  wide  as 
of  English  manufacture.  The  men  can  make  cloth 
of  an  indefinite  length  :  the  apparatus  used  by  the 
women,  limits  the  length  of  the  cloth  to  about  two 
and  a  half  yards.  I  forbear  a  description  of  cither 
of  these  contrivances,  as  such  ds  I  could  make 
would  hardly  be  intelligible. 

"  The  implements  of  the  farmers  are  only  two, 
a  bill-hook  and  hoc.  The  hoe  is  not  bad  in  itself, 
but  very  badly  mounted  for  use  by  a  civilized  far- 


mer. The  handles  are  short,  rendering  it  neces 
sary  for  the  operator  to  stoop  in  using  them.  Thi 
soil  is  prepared  by  heaping  the  surface-earth  ii 
hills,  close  together  and  regularly  in  parallel  lines 
Cotton,  yams,  corn,  cassava,  beans,  grow  close  toj 
gether  in  the  same  field.  i 

"  The  beautiful  blue,  almost  purple  dye  of  tbei 
cloths  is  not  from  the  common  indigo-plant  of  thi 
East  and  West  Indies,  but  from  a  large  climbinj 
plant.  The  leaves  and  shoots  are  gathered  whil 
young  and  tender.  They  are  then  crushed  in  woode) 
mortars,  and  the  pulp  made  up  in  balls  and  dried 
For  dyeing,  a  few  of  these  balls  are  placed  in  i 
strong  lye  made  from  ashes,  and  suffered  to  remaii 
until  the  water  becomes  offensive  from  the  decom 
position  of  vegetable  matter.  The  cloths  are  thei 
put  in,  and  moved  about  until  sufficiently  coloured 
There  are  dyeing  establishments  in  all  the  town 
from  Lagos  to  Ilorin. 

"  Palm-oil  factories,  as  one  would  suppose  fron 
the  quantity  of  the  oil  exported  from  Lagos  anc 
other  parts  of  the  West  Alrican  coast,  are  ver 
numerous.  The  process  of  extracting  the  oil  i. 
simple.  The  nuts  are  gathered  by  men.  Fron 
one  to  four  or  five  women  separate  them  from  thi 
integuments.  They  are  then  passed  on  to  othe 
women,  who  boil  them  in  large  earthen  pots 
Another  set  crush  off  the  fibre  in  mortars.  Th 
done,  they  are  placed  in  large  clay  vats  filled  witl 
water,  and  two  or  three  women  tread  out  the  semi 
liquid  oil,  which  comes  to  the  surface  as  disengagec 
from  the  fibre,  where  it  is  collected  and  agair 
boiled  to  get  rid  of  the  water  which  mechanically 
adheres  to  it.  The  inner  surface  of  these  claj 
vats,  having  at  first  absorbed  a  small  quantity  o: 
oil,  is  not  afterwards  affected  either  by  the  watei 
or  oil.  It  is  said  that  palm-oil  loses  its  colour  bj 
being  kept  for  some  time  at  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture. 

"  No  part  of  the  palm-nut  is  wasted.  The  oi 
being  extracted,  the  fibre,  which  still  retains  some 
oil,  is  dried  and  used  for  kindling.  The  kernel 
used  for  making  another  oil,  adi,  excellent  foi 
burning  in  lamps  and  making  native  soap.  Th« 
hard  shell  or  pericarp  is  burnt  for  charcoal,  and 
used  by  the  native  blacksmiths.  They  prepare 
several  other  kinds  of  oil,  such  as  agu.si,  beni,  and 
ori,  or  shea  butter.  The  last,  which  possesses 
medicinal  virtues,  is  now  exported  from  Abbeokuta 

"  Palm-oil,  considering  tlie  profit  which  it  brings 
the  manufacturer,  the  abundant  growth  of  the  plan 
which  yields  it,  and  the  great  and  increasing  de 
mand  for  it,  is  destined  to  become  of  great  com- 
mercial importance." 

CTo  be  continued.j 
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The  Attendance  of  Rcligiovs  Meetings  o 
Week-days. — John  Iloskins  was  favoured  in  earlj| 
life  with  a  visitation  of  Divine  love,  and  during  his 
apprenticeship,  his  mind  became  impressed  with  an 
apprehension  of  duty  to  attend  religious  meetiuga 
held  on  those  called  week-days,  in  which  he  met 
will)  various  discouragements;  but  continuing  faith 
ful  in  bearing  the  cross,  his  concern  to  fulfil  this 
important  duty,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  and  waa 
engaged  in  its  active  scenes  for  the  support  of  an 
increasing  family,  became  more  fervent  and  exten 
sive  ;  being  oiten  heard  to  say,  while  endeavouring 
to  impress  a  sense  of  its  importance  on  the  minds 
of  others,  that  religious  meetings  were  of  little 
benefit  to  himself,  if  his  tender  offspring,  or  the 
youth  placed  under  his  care,  were  absent;  thus 
evincing  by  example  and  precept,  a  lively  sense  of 
tiic  solemn  obligation  we  are  under  to  render  wor 
ship  in  our  public  assemblies  to  the  Author  and  Itjt 
Dispenser  of  all  our  blessings. — Memorial  of  John  \ 
Hoskins. 


Itiitiii 


THE  FRIEND. 
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;j  For  «  The  FrieDtl." 

IjBemove  not  the  Ancient  Land-Mark,  which  thy 
ii  Fathers  have  Set. 

M  Who  is  there  that,  from  "  the  dreadful  post  of 
1»  observation,"  has  carefully  noted  the  course  of 
things  in  our  religious  Society  for  the  last  twenty 
H  years  at  least,  that  has  failed  to  perceive  the  gra- 
in dual  change  after  change,  and  innovation  upon  iu- 

ii  novation  surreptitiously  attempted,  and  in  some 
il  l  places  made,  upon  our  doctrines  and  testimonies. 
iciiTo  such  an  extent  has  this  been  the  case,  that  un- 
iiiiless  we  look  back  through  the  painful  retrospect  of 

I  i  a  somewhat  lengthened  period,  we  can  scarcely 
li  i  realize  to  the  full,  the  rude  and  ruthless  spirit  of 
"i  aggressiveness  that,  disregarding  the  ancient,  and 
ai  truth-honoured  land-marks  which  our  fathers  have 
ill  j  set,  has  less  and  less  covertly  sought  to  bring  in, 
la  I  and  to  fasten  upon  us  a  modern  and  modified 

Quakerism,  which  our  early  Friends  would  have 
11 1  rejected  as  but  reprobate  silver;  or  as  the  "  neither 
It  hot  nor  cold"  state,  which  the  "  faithful  and  true 
T  [Witness"  declared  unto  the  Angel  of  one  of  the  pri- 
i  mitive  churches,  He  would  "  spue  out  of  his  mouth." 
)i  So  much  has  this  been  the  case  in  London 
k  Yearly  Meeting,  that  one  of  its  members  in  the 
le  station  of  a  minister  lately  said,  "  our  testimony 
ta  to  plain  language  is  gone."  Now  could  this  be, 
liilunless  there  was  a  falling  away  first  from  the  pre- 
iliicious  principles  and  doctrines,  which  may  be  con- 
oiisidered  as  the  goodly  tree,  from  whence  our  prac- 
eiltices  and  testimonies,  as  living  branches,  legiti- 
li  imately  proceed.  Another,  we  have  been  told,  has 
Ir  ibeen  recently  acknowledged  a  minister,  by  a 
a  I  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  same 

0  Yearly  Meeting,  who  does  not  conform  to  our  tes- 
te Itiraony  in  relation  to  a  plain  dress.  While  this 
k  fails  not  to  lay  open  the  great  defection  and  weak- 
■»  ness  in  these  meetings,  it  is  also  manifest  that  such 

examples  will  not  be  likely  to  remain  isolated  and 

01  uninfluential.  This  innovating,  revolutionary  wave 
B  must  sweep  on ;  and  must  likewise,  in  its  deso- 
i  lating  course,  weaken  and  leaven,  if  not  testified 
fo  against  and  come  out  from,  till  dimness  of  vision 
li  and  the  sorrows  of  spiritual  widowhood,  become 

the  bitter  portion,  not  only  of  those  who  connive 

II  at,  and  indulge  in  them,  but,  in  measure,  of  the 
body  also,  of  which  such  backsliding  members  are 
retained  as  a  part.  For  what,  in  the  camp  of 
Israel  of  old,  kept  back  from  successfully  going  up 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  at  the  siege  of 
Ai  ?    Was  it  not  that  Achan,  a  single  member  of 

li  a  family  of  one  of  the  tribes,  had  committed  a 
n  trespass  in  the  aceursed  thing,  because  he  had 
disobeyed  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  in  what 
was,  apparently,  of  no  greater  moment  than  the 
dereliction  of  the  faithful  maintenance  of  our  chris- 
5,  tian  testimonies.  Thence,  in  the  painful  record, 
rl  there  was  no  going  forward  in  the  service  and 
lii  journey  of  the  Lord,  until  the  camp  was  cleansed 
a  by  the  detection  of  the  accursed  silver,  and  wedge 
ig  of  gold,  and  Babylonish  garment,  and  their  de- 
ic  struction,  with  the  transgressor  Achan  also,  he  and 
th  his  family  and  all  that  he  had.  A  mournful  mouu- 
|)i  ment  of  disobedience  and  rebellion  against  the 
[1  Lord,  in  whatever  He  requires  of  us. 
i\  I  have  long  believed,  that  the  precious  testimo- 
;a  nies  given  to  our  religious  Society  to  uphold,  are 
Dj  as  binding  upon  u.s, — being  a  part  of  that  visible 
iJ  and  eminent  ensign,  which  it  was  designed  we 
tl  should  faithfully  maintain  before  the  world, — as 
|i(  were  the  peculiar  testimonies,  the  statutes  and  the 
,1  ordinances  so  sacredly  enjoined  upon  the  highly 
oi  favoured,  but  unfaithful  and  rebellious  children  of 
or  Israel.    We  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  familiar  with 

iii  the  dealings  of  the  Lord  their  God  with  them,  in 
/'in  turning  from  them,  and  giving  them  up  to  the  do- 
minion of  their  enemies  when  they  turned  aside 


from  these  seemingly  small,  but  solemnly  imposed 
rites  and  ceremonies.  Particularly  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath  (see  Exod.  xxxi.  13 — 17,)  which 
was  to  be  for  a  "  sign,"  and  "  a  perpetual  covenant 
throughout  their  generations." 

Now  it  is  no  less  evident,  that  just  so  fast  and 
so  far  as  this  religious  Society,  either  in  London 
Yearly  Meeting  or  any  where  else  slight,  or  des- 
pise, or  turn  aside  from  the  faithful  maintenance 
of  the  christian  testimonies  given  to  our  forefathers 
in  the  Truth  and  to  us  to  cleave  to,  and  to  uphold, 
and  for  which  they  conscientiously  suffered,  in  some 
instances,  even  unto  death,  just  so  surely  and 
quickly  will  the  Lord,  who  is  a  jealous  God,  with- 
draw himself  from  us  either  as  individuals  or  as  a 
people.  And  unless  we  return  unto  Him,  will 
give  us  up  to  the  dominion  of  our  spiritual  enemies, 
sufl"ering  us  to  wander  in  the  wilderness  in  a  soli- 
tary way,  having  no  city  to  dwell  in,  till  hungry 
and  thirsty,  our  souls  faint  within  us.  Yea,  do  we 
not  already  see  and  feel  His  displeasure  for  these 
things?  "Hath  not  the  Lord  covered  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zion  with  a  cloud  of  his  anger,"  even  at 
this  very  time,  and  in  this  part  of  his  heritage? 
Has  not  the  love  of  the  world,  with  the  mixing 
therewith,  and  the  consequent  infusion  of  its  spirit, 
lamentably  drawn  many  visited  sons  and  daughters 
of  our  profession  away  from  the  Truth,  till  through 
the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  with  the  propensity  of  the 
heart  unto  evil  we  have  become  blinded  and  estran- 
ged from  the  ever-precious  and  only  saving  light, 
grace  and  Spirit  of  our  holy  Redeemer  ?  So  that 
these  practices  and  testimonies  having  become  so 
insignificant  and  unmodish,  or  their  requisitions, 
"  so  cut  into  proud  flesh,"  as  George  Fox  aptly  ex- 
presses, or  what  is  perhaps  not  less  to  be  feared 
from  the  delusive  and  evil-inspired  apprehension, 
that  this  Society  has  filled  up  the  measure  of  its 
n)ission,  have  we  not  in  a  weak,  unwatchful,  yet 
Satan-triumphing  hour,been  induced,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  to  compromise  these  testimonies  of  the 
Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  consequently  are  grown 
more  and  more  ashamed  of  Him  with  our  profes- 
sion of  him  ; — ashamed  of  self-denial  and  the 
daily  cross,  till  we  are  in  great  danger,  unless  in- 
duced to  return,  to  repent  and  to  do  the  first  works, 
of  being  classed  with  those  of  whom  the  Son  of 
man  will  be  ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory 
of  his  Father  with  the  holy  angels. 

Then  if  any  of  us  have  been  tempted  to  make 
light  of  these  Truth-required  and  time-honoured 
precepts  and  observances;  if  we  have  in  any  wise 
rejected  its  pointings  as  it  is  in  our  Holy  Head,  by 
refusing  his  statutes  and  commandments  imposed, 
it  may  be,  for  our  mortification,  to  try  and  to  prove 
us;  or  if  we  have  sought  to  modify  or  remove 
these  "ancient  land-marks,  which  our  fathers  have 
set."  Oh !  how  needful  that  we  truly  repent, 
and  seek  for  restoration  and  preservation  by  sim- 
ple submission  to  Divine  grace.  That  remains  all 
powerful  to  redeem  and  to  save.  That  which 
teaches  all  things,  and  bringeth  all  things  to  our 
remembrance.  The  anointing  of  Christ  Jesus  our 
Deliverer,  which  abideth  in  us,  and  is  truth  and 
no  lie.  Oh !  that  we  may  take  heed  thereto  as 
for  our  life.  Remembering  the  prophetic  admoni- 
tion :  "  If  ye  will  inquire,  inquire  ye :  return, 
come."  For  thus  sayeth  the  Lord,  "  know  that  it 
is  an  evil  thing  and  bitter,  that  thou  hast  forsaken 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  that  my  fear  is  not  in  thee, 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts.  Hast  thou  not  pro- 
cured this  unto  thyself,  in  that  thou  hast  forsaken 
the  Lord  thy  God,  when  he  led  thee  by  the  way? 
And  now  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of 
Egypt,  (in  following  the  fashions,  and  vanities,  and 
customs  of  this  world,  which  our  fathers  came  out 
;from:)  to  drink  the  (polluted)  waters  of  Sihon  ? 


or  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Assyria, 
(the  city  of  spiritual  captivity)  to  drink  the  waters 
of  the  river  ?" 

If  we  are  ever  again  brought  back  to  primitive 
zeal  and  holiness,  with  their  primitive  fruits  and 
principles,  it  must  be  by  returning  to  the  Lord  our 
God ;  and  as  was  the  case  with  Israel  formerly, 
"with  all  our  hearts,  and  with  all  our  souls." 
Then  will  He  be  entreated  of  us,  and  will  revive 
uSj  and  return  unto  us  with  blessings.  Though 
we  have  transgressed  his  covenants,  and  therein 
have  dealt  treacherously  against  him,  yet  He  that 
hath  torn  us,  will  thereupon  heal  us ;  He  that  hath 
smitten,  will  bind  us  up.  He  will  restore  judges 
as  at  the  first,  and  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning. 
The  shout  of  a  King  will  again  be  heard  in  our 
camp.  And  the  cloud  which  hath  so  long,  and  so 
mournfully  rested  upon  the  tabernacle,  even  till  it 
seemed  almost  withdrawn,  will  again  be  lifted,  and 
the  command  given  to  journey  forward,  to  the 
unspeakable  joy  and  rejoicing  of  the  upright  in 
heart. 

JPopuhtion  of  London. — A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World  gives  the  following  curious  sta- 
tistics of  the  general  population  of  London  :  "  If  we 
were  to  analyze  the  population  of  London,  and 
compare  the  number  of  individuals  of  each  class 
with  an  ordinary  sized  town,  with  a  population  of 
say  10,000,  we  should  find  in  this  vast  metropolis 
as  many  persons  as  would  fill  two  towns  with  Jews, 
ten  towns  with  persons  who  regularly  work  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  fourteen  towns  with  habitual 
gin-drinkers,  more  than  ten  towns,  who  are  every 
year  found  intoxicated  in  the  streets,  five  towns 
with  fallen  women,  one  with  children  trained  in 
crime,  one  with  thieves  and  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,  half  a  town  with  Italians,  four  towns  with 
Germans,  two  towns  with  French,  while  there  are 
as  many  Irish  as  would  fill  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
more  Roman  Catholics  than  would  fill  the  city  of 
Rome." 


1689.  Dear  Friends  and  brethren  in  Christ 
Jesus,  whom  the  Lord,  by  his  eternal  arm  and 
power,  hath  preserved  to  this  day,  all  walk  in 
the  power  and  Spirit  of  God,  that  is  over  all,  in 
love  and  unity.  For  love  overcomes,  and  builds 
up  and  unites  all  the  members  of  Christ  to  Him, 
the  Head.  Love  keeps  out  all  strife,  and  is  of  God. 
Love  and  charity  never  fail,  but  keep  the  mind 
above  all  outward  things,  or  strife  about  outward 
things.  It  is  of  God,  and  overcomes  evil,  casts 
out  all  false  fears,  and  unites  all  the  hearts  of  his 
people  together  in  the  heaven' y  joy,  concord  and 
unity.  The  God  of  peace  preserve  you  all,  and 
settle  and  establish  you  in  Christ  Jesus,  your  life 
and  salvation,  in  whom  you  all  have  peace  with 
God.  And  so  all  walk  in  Him,  that  you  may  be 
ordered  in  his  peaceable,  heavenly  wisdom  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  comfort  one  of  another. 
Amen.  G.  F. 


Curious  Evidence  of  the  Force  of  the  Waves. — 
As  a  curious  evidence  of  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and 
the  force  with  which  the  waves  were  dashed  against 
the  base  of  the  cliffs  on  the  exposed  coast  of  North- 
ern Scotland,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Jolm  O  Groat 
Journal,  that  a  person  whose  kitchen  garden  is 
situated  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  brink 
of  the  cliffs  at  Iresgoe,  which  are  there  upwards  of 
one  hundred  feet  in  height,  found  a  conger-eel 
among  his  cabbages,  which  had  been  thrown  up 
with  the  spray  to  such  a  height  above  the  cliff  that 
the  wind  had  carried  it  over  one  hundred  yards 
intervening  between  the  garden  and  the  clifif-head, 
and  landed  it  in  the  yard  "  quite  convenient." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"Evil  Communicatious  Corrupt  Good  Manners." 

When  the  followers  of  Elias  Ilicks  were  using 
great  efforts  to  subvert  the  testimonies  and  good 
order  of  our  religious  Society,  there  were  some 
Friends,  who  did  not  take  more  active  measures 
with  them  in  their  work,  which  ended  in  separa- 
tion, than  to  gratify  their  inclination,  and  manifest 
their  sympathy  with  their  cause  by  reading  and 
circulating  their  printed  papers  and  pamphlets, 
which  promoted  their  final  disconnection  from  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

It  was  very  evident,  however,  that  most  of  these 
lost  that  lively  interest  they  once  enjoyed  and  felt 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  various  branches  of 
our  christian  testimonies,  much  resembling  that 
state  in  the  Corinthian  church,  of  which  the  Apos 
tie  speaking,  says,  "  For  this  cause  many  are  weak 
and  sickly  among  you,  and  many  sleep." 

The  late  Wiliiam  Wood,  of  Smithfield,  Ohio, 
an  approved  minister,  and  a  substantial  supporter 
of  the  discipline  and  good  order  established  among 
us,  on  one  occasion,  in  a  meeting  for  discipline,  in 
reference  to  the  reading  and  circulation  of  pam- 
phlets and  books,  published  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Discipline,  relating  to  our  religious 
principles  and  testimonies,  said  that  "  although 
favoured  early  to  see  the  evil  tendency  of  the  di- 
viding, separating  spirit  at  work,  yet  even  now  he 
would  not  dare  to  trust  himself  in  the  indulgence 
of  his  curiosity  in  reading  such  documents,  because 
*  evil  communications  vyilL  corrupt  good  manners.'" 

There  is  no  man  or  woman,  however  large  may 
have  been  their  experience  of  the  work  of  God  on 
their  souls,  who  willingly  and  knowingly  treads 
upon  the  enemy's  ground,  that  is  not  fearfully  lia- 
ble to  enter  into  his  temptations ;  and  to  have  their 
best  feelings  corroded,  and  their  concern  for  the 
best  welfare  of  themselves  and  the  church  much 
abated,  or  turned  into  a  contrary  direction. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  deceiver,  to  keep  mankind 
in  ignorance  of  their  own  state  and  condition,  and 
cause  them  to  feel  very  confident  in  their  ov:n 
judgment  and  sense  of  things;  whereby  creaturely 
imagination  is  substituted  for  divine  revelation; 
than  which  a  more  fatal  error  could  scarcely  befall 
any  one.  Is  there  not  the  same  necessity  for  us 
at  this  day,  if  we  would  avoid  the  same  result  as 
before  alluded  to,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  pam- 
phlets and  books,  put  in  print,  contrary  to  the 
wholesome  rules  of  our  Discipline,  and  which  re- 
late to  our  religious  principles  and  testimonies,  or 
which  tend  to  discord  and  division  '{  for  we  may 
rest  assured,  "  their  words  will  eat  as  doth  a  can- 
ker." 

Second  month,  18C1. 


Fride^  Gaiety  and  Confonnitij  1o  the  World. — 
The  growth  of  pride,  gaiety,  and  unbecoming  con- 
formity to  the  vain  world  in  apparel,  dialect  and 
deportment  seems  to  .spread  and  gain  ground 
amongst  the  professors  of  the  blessed  Truth  at  this 
day,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  the  faithful,  and 
great  reproach  of  the  Society  in  general ;  whereby 
the  mouths  of  many  of  other  commuuionH,  who 
have  their  eyes  upon  us,  observing  the  extent  of 
our  religious  principles  and  pretensions,  make  their 
remarks  on  our  conduct  and  appearance,  and  are 
ready  to  say  to  this  effect :  Ye  were  once  a  plain 
people  distinguishable  in  divers  respects,  particu- 
larly in  plainness  of  habit  and  .'-peech,  from  all 
others ;  but  we  now  can  .scarce  know  you  to  be  of 
the  community  of  the  Quakers,  who  at  the  first 
were  very  remarkable  in  their  religious  conduct, 
for  their  humility,  plainness  in  apparel,  and  ex 
pression,  simplicity,  sobriety,  gravity,  and  self- 
denial  ;  but  now  what  conformity  to  the  ftshinns, 


customs,  grandeur  and  vanities  of  the  world,  are 
you  run  and  running  into,  whilst  under  the  profes- 
sion of  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit !    You  are  com 
ing  over  to  us  apace. — David  Hall. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Diamonds,  and  the  Pleasure  of  Possessing  tliem. 

The  following  curious  and  remarkable  account, 
which  has  lately  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  may 
we  presume,  be  regarded  as  mainly  correct : 

"  The  most  profound  adamantologist  in  the 
world  is  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  He  has  in  his 
possession  three  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  dia- 
monds. He  has  just  published  a  catalogue  of 
them,  and  in  the  appendix  there  is  a  notice  of  the 
most  celebrated  diamonds  in  the  world.  This 
catalogue  numbers  268  quarto  pages,  and  gives 
with  great  detail,  a  list  of  his  white  transparent, 
first  white,  second  white,  steel  white,  blue  white, 
light  blue,  light  yellow,  bright  yellow,  and  various 
other  diamonds. 

"  It  relates  how  this  adorned  a  Turkish  sabre, 
that  a  royal  diadem,  another  an  Imperial  collar, 
a  third  a  Grand  Electoral  hat;  this  black  diamond 
was  an  idol's  eye,  that  brilliant  rose  diamond  was 
taken  from  the  Emperor  Baber,  at  Agra,  in  1526, 
(it  weighs  41  carats,  and  is  worth  S69,000,)  those 
were  the  waistcoat  buttons  of  the  Emperor  Don 
Pedro ;  this  diamond  ring,  with  the  Stuart  coat  of 
arms  and  the  cypher  '  M.  S,'  belonged  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots ;  that  pair  of  ear-rings  hung  once 
on  Marie  Antoinette.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick 
has  in  his  possession  fifteen  of  the  ninety  known 
diamonds,  weighing  thirty-six  carats,  but  he.  has 
not  a  diamond  worth  8200,000.  He  has  plenty 
of  diamonds  worth  $20,000,  $30,000  and  $45,000 
a-piece ;  he  has  two  worth  $(30,000  each,  one 
worth  $70,000,  and  one  worth  $80,000.  He  is 
in  treaty  now  for  two  diamonds,  one  of  which  is 
worth  $232,000,  and  the  other  $650,000,  and 
which  rank  in  the  order  of  precedence  established 
by  adamantologigts,  in  the  sixth  rank,  that  is,  next 
after  the  Orloff  diamond  of  Russia.  In  his  list  of 
celebrated  diamonds,  he  places  in  the  front  rank  a 
brilliant  white  diamond,  weighing  250  carats,  and 
belonging  to  some  East  India  Prince,  and  worth 
$2,500,000 ;  next  comes  the  Koh-i-noor,  Avhich 
weighs  186  carats,  and  which  he  sets  down  as 
worth  $1,383,840  ;  next  comes  the  Rajah  of 
Matara's  (Borneo)  diamond  ;  it  is  of  the  most 
beautiful  water  conceivable  ;  the  Governor  of 
Batavia  offered  the  Rajah  $150,000,  two  brigs  of 
war,  armed,  equipped  and  provisioned  for  six 
months,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cannon-balls, 
powder  and  Congreve  rockets;  the  Rajah  refused 
them  all,  and  preferred  to  keep  his  diamond,  which 
passes  for  a  talisman;  it  is  worth  $1,339,455. 
Next  comes  the  Great  Mogul,  which  is  of  a  bcau- 
i'ul  rose  colour,  and  of  the  shape  and  size  of  half 
a  hen's  egg.  It  is  worth  $784,000,  according  to 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  valuation,  though  Taver- 
nies,  the  traveller,  sets  it  down  as  being  worth 
$2,344,655.  The  Regent's  diamond  of  France 
(;ind  which  by  the  way  belonged  to  Lord  Cha- 
tham's father,  who  brought  it  from  India,  con- 
cealed in  the  heel  of  his  shoe,)  comes  only  in  the 
fifth  rank;  it  weighs  13()i  carats — it  is  worth 
$739,840;  it  is  the  purest  diamond  known;  it 
re(iuired  two  years  to  cut  it ;  before  it  was  cut,  it 
weighed  410  carats ;  the  chippings  of  it  were  sold 
for  $410,000. 

"  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  says  the  Orloff  dia- 
mond of  Russia  is  worth  only  $340,300,  and  not 
$18,516,580,  as  some  persons  have  pretended; 
and  he  says  the  Nancy  diamond,  which  Prince 
Paul  Dcuiidoff  purchased  at  the  price  of  $400,000, 
is  worth  only  .$29,160;  but  then  the  Duke  of 
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Brunswick  reckons  its  historical  value 
although  it  once  adorned  the  sword  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  was  found  after  his  death  on  the  battle-field 
of  Nancy,  was  sold  in  Switzerland,  carried  to 
Portugal,  and  there  sold,  belonging  to  King  An- 
tonia,  to  Henry  III.,  was  swallowed  by  a  noble  to 
whom  he  confided  it — swallowed  by  the  faithful 
noble,  rather  than  deliver  it  to  robbers,  and  was 
found  in  his  body,  which  was  disinterred  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  it.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick dare  not  leave  Paris,  at  any  period  of  the 
year ;  his  diamonds  keep  him  chained  there.  He 
dare  not  sleep  from  home  a  single  night.  Then, 
he  lives  in  a  house  constructed  not  so  much  for 
comfort  as  for  security.  It  is  burglar  proof,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  a  high  wall ;  the  wall 
itself  is  surmounted  by  a  loity  iron  railing,  de- 
fended by  innumerable  sharp  spear-heads,  which 
are  so  contrived,  that  if  any  person  touches  one  of 
them,  a  chime  of  bells  begins  instantly  to  ring  an 
alarm;  this  iron  railing  cost  him  $14,127.  He 
keeps  his  diamonds  in  a  safe,  built  in  a  thick  wall ; 
his  bed  is  placed  against  it,  that  no  burglar  may 
break  into  it  without  killing  or  at  least  waking 
him,  and  that  he  may  amuse  himself  with  them 
without  leaving  his  bed.  This  safe  is  lined  with 
granite  and  iron;  the  locks  have  a  secret  which 
must  be  known  before  they  can  be  opened  ;  if 
opened  by  violence,  a  discharge  of  fire-arms  takes 
place,  which  will  inevitably  kill  the  burglar,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  chime  of  bells  in  every  room 
in  the  house  are  set  ringing.  He  has  but  one  win- 
dow in  his  bed-room ;  the  sash  is  of  the  stoutest 
iron  ;  the  shutters  are  of  thick  sheet-iron.  The 
ceiling  of  his  room  is  plated  with  iron,  and  so  is 
the  floor.  The  door  opening  into  it,  is  of  solid 
sheet-iron,  and  cannot  be  entered  unless  one  be 
master  of  the  secret  combination  of  the  lock." 

Now,  we  apprehend,  our  readers  will  mostly 
conclude  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  if  not  a 
monomaniac,  is  at  best  a  very  foolish  man.  They 
may  well  deem  it  passing  strange,  that  a  rational, 
immortal  being  should  allow  his  faculties  and 
powers  to  be  thus  absorbed,  and  his  affections 
riveted  upon  objects  of  such  a  paltry  nature.  But 
let  us  consider  whether  the  case  of  this  individual 
does  not  suggest  something  for  profitable  self- 
examination.  Are  the  objects  of  our  anxious  de- 
sire, and  the  things  we  are  pursuing  with  the  most 
untiring  industry  and  perseverance,  really  of  much 
greater  value  than  the  Duke's  glittering  toys  ?  To 
test  the  question,  let  us  ask  our  hearts  how  we 
shall  be  likely  to  estimate  them,  when  that  solemn 
moment  arrives,  as  it  soon  will,  when  the  awful 
realities  of  the  invisible  world  are  about  to  open 
upon  us,  and  we  shall  be  called  to  give  an  account 
of  our  stewardship.  Ah  !  of  how  little  moment  P| 
will  all  the  wealth,  and  honours,  and  pleasures,  of 
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this  perishing  world,  then  seem  in  comparison  with 
the  blessedness  of  an  interest  in  Christ  our  Re- 
deemer.   If  then  mercifully  favoured  with  calm- .  .jp', 
ness  and  a  sound  mind,  we  shall  see  and  feel  as 
many  thousands  who  have  gone  down  before  us 
into  the  dark  valley,  already  have,  that  they  only 
are  truly  wise,  who  have  laboured  earnestly  to  lay  |(||t 
up  for  themselves   treasures  in  heaven,  whore 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  uljjji 
thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal. 

May  we  all,  with  lull  purpose  of  heart,  be  con- 
cerned to  seek  for  grace  and  strength  to  press  after 
the  heavenly  riches,  and  obey  the  injunction, 
"  Seek  those  things  which  are  above,  where  Christ 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Set  your  affec- 
tion on  tliiiins  above,  not  on  things  on  the  eartli,.'^ 


Man  would  make  anything  his  end  and  happi- 
ness rather  than  God. 
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The  Oil  Business. — In  answer  to  many  inqui- 
ries from  various  sources,  regarding  the  reliability 
>f  the  oil  business,  and  the  certainty  of  returns 
rom  investments  in  it,  we  can  say  that  it  is  gene- 
•ally  conceded  hereabouts  the  most  magnificent  field 
'or  gaining  wealth  that  has  ever  been  opened  up 
n  any  country.  The  process  of  procuring  the  oil 
las  become  so  systematized  by  the  use  of  improved 
machinery,  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
geological  formation  of  the  oil  region  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  oil  is  deposited,  that  each 
effort  at  procuring  it  seems  to  be  more  successful 
ban  preceding  ones.  Most  of  the  claims  on  Oil 
C/reek,  and  the  Allegheny  river  between  Warren 
ind  Franklin,  have  been  taken  up,  yet  there  are 
plenty  of  opportunities  offered  every  day  for  capi- 
alists  to  invest,  by  leasing  or  purchasing  claims  or 
wells  already  sunk.  The  prices  asked  are  usually 
seemingly  enormously  high,  but  the  fact  that  oil  is 
orocured  in  such  vast  quantities,  as  from  ten  to 
3ne  hundred  barrels  per  day  per  well,  which  meets 
with  ready  sale  at  good  prices  for  cash,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  invite  men  to  purchase  claims  at  almost 
an}'  price. 

Very  few  individuals  are  in  the  business  alone. 

ompanies  are  formed  with  a  certain  capital  stock, 
Dr  by  a  combination  of  effort  and  a  pjiyment  of 
oroportionate  expenses  j  and  when  oil  is  procured, 

he  companies  find  that  they  soon  have  business 

nou'T'h  to  demand  the  entire  attention  of  each 
nember  of  the  firm,  one  company  sometimes  hav- 

ng  as  manv  as  a  dozen  or  more  wells  in  operation. 
The  pioneers  in  the  business  suffered  from  misfor- 

une  and  disappointment,  and  many  of  them  aban- 
doned the  field  entirely  ruined  in  fortune,  but  their 

tforts  only  incited  others  to  action,  and  now  claims 
■vhich  were  abandoned,  are  being  worked  to  ad- 
,'antage,  paying  as  high  as  two  hundred  per  cent. 
3n  the  capital  invested.  The  estimated  value  of 
l)il  property  owned  by  men  living  in  Erie,  will  ex- 

eed  §1,51)0,000,  at  the  market  rates.    It  is  lo- 

ated  in  Mecca,  Ohio,  Canada  West,  and  Warren, 
Venango,  Crawford  and  Erie  counties  in  this 
State,  and  its  extent  is  being  added  to  daily. — 
Erie  Dispatdi. 

Imputed  Righteousness. — We  are  not  pardoned, 
ustified,  redeemed  or  saved,  by  oar  own  righteous- 
tiess,  works,  merits  or  deservings,  but  by  the  right- 
ousness,  merits  and  works  of  this  our  blessed  Lord 
nd  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  being  both  imparted  and 
mputed  to  us,  as  he  is  of  God,  made  unto  us  wis- 
lom,  righteousness,  sanctification  and  redemption. 
Dur  reconciliation,  redemption,  pardon,  sanctifica- 
iion  and  justification,  having  respect  both  to  his 
uffering,  death,  and  blood,  upon  the  cross,  as  the 
ine  peace-offering  and  sacrifice,  and  as  our  High 
.^riest,  thereby  making  atonement  and  reconcilia- 
ion  for  us,  and  giving  himself  a  ransom  for  all 
nankind  ;  and  also  to  the  effectual  saving  work  of 
lis  grace  and  good  Spirit  within  us,  bringing  us  to 
xperience  true  repentance,  regeneration,  and  the 
liew  birth,  wherein  we  partake  of  the  fellowship  of 
jhrist's  sufferings  and  power  of  his  resurrection, 
n  which  grace  we  ought  to  persevere  in  newness 
f  life,  and  faithful  obedience  unto  him,  unto  the 
nd,  that  we  may  be  heirs  of  the  eternal  salvation, 
yhich  Christ  is  the  author  of. —  George  Whitehead 


all  things;  as  the  eye  of  a  handmaid  to  her  mis- 
tress ;  tiiat  we  may  be  able  to  say  in  truth  and 
righteousness,  that  we  have  none  in  heaven  but 
him ;  nor  on  the  earth  besides  him. —  W.  Fen7i. 


A  Blessed  Stale. — Beware  lest  the  things  of  the 
rorld  occupy  too  much  place  in  our  minds.  For 
t  is  a  blessed  state  to  enjoy  and  use  the  world,  in 
he  dominion  of  His  life  and  power,  who  has 
quickened  us  by  his  light  and  spirit.  In  this  stands 
11  our  peace  and  blessedness,  that  God  be  eyed 
n  the  first  place  ;  that  we  set  him  continually  before 
lur  eyes;  and  that  our  eye  be  directed  to  him  in 


India-Rubber  Cloths. — It  is  well  known  that 
the  ordinary  cloths  covered  with  India-rubber, 
present  a  great  resistance  when  they  are  pulled  in 
the  direction  of  the  fibres,  but  that  they  tear  with 
great  facility,  if  they  are  made  to  undergo  a  trac- 
tion tending  to  separate  the  threads  united  by  the 
weaving.  This  is  an  inconvenience  which  might 
stand  in  the  way  of  some  of  their  uses,  but  which 
is  provided  against  by  the  fabrication  of  a  species 
of  stuff  or  felt  manufactured  by  machines  of  pecu- 
liar construction.  This  stuff,  formed  in  su  cessive 
layers  and  in  variable  numbers  of  threads  crossed 
in  different  directions,  constitutes  a  species  of  re- 
gular felt  obtained  by  mechanical  means  and  pro- 
duced at  a  low  price,  and  is  capable  of  supporting 
a  traction  in  any  direction.  By  covering  these 
stuffs,  formed  of  three,  four,  and  even  five  and  six 
coats  of  entangled  threads,  with  a  thin  coat  of 
India-rubber  in  a  pulpy  state,  which,  penetrating 
into  the  interstices  of  the  fibres,  still  further  in- 
creases their  adhesion,  there  are  obtained  extended 
surfaces  of  a  species  of  resisting  and  water-proof 
paper — a  real  vegetable  parchment — capable  of 
being  very  advantageously  used  for  covering  damp 
walls,  also  as  a  material  well  adapted  for  printing 
upon,  and  therefore  to  the  njaking  of  large  maps 
for  walls,  likewise  of  the  globes  and  celestial  spheres 
of  large  dimensions,  which  are  employed  in  teach- 
ing cosmography  or  geography.  By  covering  with 
this  water-proof  fabric  a  species  of  woollen  wad- 
ding, garments  are  produced  at  once  warm  and 
water-proof,  remarkable  for  their  lowuess  of  price, 
and  especially  for  their  lightness.  By  covering 
this  same  stuff,  rendered  adhesive,  with  cotton 
fabrics,  it  is  usefully  employed  in  making  table- 
covers.  Made  to  adhere  to  a  thick  woollen  down, 
it  can  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  floor 
coverings  of  oil-cloth.  By  covering  with  two  lay- 
ers of  a  felt  of  this  description  the  two  sides  of 
rough  canvas,  the  manufacturer  is  able  to  unite  in 
this  combination  the  advantages  of  impermeability 
w.ith  those  of  greater  resistance  to  mechanical 
action,  and  thus  economically  to  obtain  cloths 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  sails,  and  to  the 
coverings  of  carriages  and  merchandise. — Late 
Faper. 

Keep  out  of  the  Reasoning. — Let  not  any  look 
out  with  the  wrong  eye,  to  search  when  shall  be 
the  end  of  these  things  (seasons  of  suffering ;)  for 
a  thousand  years  with  the  Lurd  are  but  as  one  day, 
and  his  long-suffering  is  great.  Let  all  whose 
minds  are  tamed  towards  God,  keep  out  of  the 
reasoning,  which  draws  back  into  self-safety;  lest 
thereby  the  nobility  of  your  minds  be  clouded,  and 
the  plants  choked,  whose  growth  is  but  little  in  the 
Truth;  bat  stand  in  God's  fear,  and  mind  his  wit- 
ness in  your  consciences,  and  join  not  to  anything 
against  that,  aod  it  will  preserve  you,  though  your 
strength  be  small. — John  Whitehead. 


way  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Butternuts,  on  the 
12th  of  Second  month,  having  to  cross  the  Una- 
dilla  river — then  greatly  swollen  and  filled  with 
floating  ice — they  drove  on  to  the  bridge,  which 
spans  that  stream,  a  little  above  the  village  of  New 
Berlin.  When  about  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  the 
whole  structure  suddenly  gave  way,  and  precipi- 
tated sleighs,  horses,  people,  planks  and  timbers 
into  the  swift  current  below.  The  Friends,  eight 
in  number,  were  immediately  carried  down  the 
stream,  amid  the  ice  and  timbers ;  four  of  them 
were  rescued  opposite  the  village  of  New  Berlin, 
the  other  four,  clinging  to  planks,  floated  down 
about  two  miles,  but  were  finally  taken  from  their 
perilous  situation  unhurt,  except  from  exhaustion 
and  long  immersion  in  the  chilling  water.  Our 
informant  says,  "they  are  all  likely  to  get  along 
well,  which  we  think  a  great  favour,  and  a  marvel- 
lous deliverance ;  for  which  many  tears  of  grati- 
tude to  the  great  Preserver  of  men  have  been 
shed."    The  horses  were  all  lost. 


If  all  men  were  perfect,  we  thould  meet  with 
nothing  in  the  conduct  of  others  to  suffer  for  the 
sake  of  God. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  2,  18G1. 


An  esteemed  correspondent  writing  from  Smyrna, 
N.  York,  states  that  as  some  Friends  were  on  their 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  from  the  lleport  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  four  Monthly  Meetings  in 
this  city,  having  the  oversight  of  these  schools,  that 
they  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  that  so 
many  of  our  members  show  a  proper  estimation  of 
their  value,  bj'  placing  their  children  in  them  for 
scholastic  education.  We  have  taken  occasion  at 
difierent  times  to  advert  to  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages these  seminaries  possess,  for  imparting  a  sound 
and  libera!  education,  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
all  Friends  who  give  them  a  fair  trial,  find  them 
fully  equal  to  what  may  be  reasonably  expected  of 
such  institutions,  even  in  this  day  of  progress  and 
improvement.  The  number  on  the  registers  of  the 
two  principal  and  the  primary  schools,  at  the  date 
of  the  Report,  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

We  are  glad  that  the  committee  continues  to  feel 
the  importance  of  having  the  clothing  of  the  scho- 
lars plain  and  consistent  with  the  profession  made 
by  Friends.  We  know  it  has  been  a  source  of 
concern  to  them,  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
parents  and  guardians  having  children  in  these 
schools,  manifest  sufficient  religious  care  to  restrain 
them  within  the  bounds  of  true  simplicity  ;  but  we 
trust  they  will  not  grow  weary  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  more  general  observance  of  this  well- 
founded  testimony  of  our  religious  Society,  and 
that  our  members  more  universally  will  be  willing 
to  conform  the  apparel  of  their  children  to  it. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  lleport,  we 
think,  will  interest  our  readers : 

"  As  stated  in  a  former  report,  the  committee 
have  endeavoured  to  conduct  the  schools  with  a 
due  regard  to  economy,  but  they  have  felt  it  obli- 
gatory upon  them  at  the  same  time,  to  maintain 
their  standing  as  seminaries,  in  which  our  youthful 
members  may  find  the  requisite  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring a  good  education.  In  order  to  secure  this 
result,  well  qualified  teachers  must  be  employed  ; 
and  if,  as  in  our  principal  schools,  numerous  stu- 
dies are  taught,  there  must  be  a  sufficie.  t  number 
of  them  to  take  charge  of  all  the  different  branches, 
so  that  the  pupils  may  receive  the  assistance  neces- 
sary to  their  desired  progress  in  learning." 

"  It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  observe  a  mark- 
ed improvement  in  the  boys'  school,  in  respect  to 
regularity  of  attendance,  the  average  the  past  year 
being  higher  than  in  any  former  one;  the  pupils 
also  much  more  generally  attend  meetings  on  Fifth- 
day." 

"  The  lectures  on  chemistry,  natural  philosophy 
and  other  scientific  subjects,  which  are  delivered 
at  the  boys'  school,  and  illustrated  by  appropriate 
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experiments,  are  also  attended  by  most  of  tbe 
pupils  from  the  girls'  school.  Good  order  and  har- 
mony have  generally  prevailed  in  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  the  committee  commend 
them  to  the  continued  notice  and  kind  support  of 
their  friends,  who  have  children  to  educate.  There 
has  been  no  material  change  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction, which,  in  the  two  principal  schools,  em- 
braces most  of  the  branches  deemed  essential  to  a 
solid  and  liberal  education. 

"  The  instruction  and  right  training  of  the  youth 
committed  to  their  charge,  has  always  been  felt 
by  consistent  Friends  to  be  a  serious  and  highly 
responsible  obligation.  It  was  to  aid  them  in  the 
performance  of  this  christian  duty,  that  Select 
Schools  were  established  by  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, and  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  they 
have  been  a  bles.-ing  to  many  of  our  children, 
tending  to  preserve  them  in  an  attachment  to  our 
religious  Society,  and  a  willingness  to  submit  to 
the  salutary  restraints  our  profession  requires  of 
its  members.  But  in  order  that  this  beneficial  in- 
fluence may  be  continued,  it  is  important  they 
should  be  conducted  as  ^Friends'  Schools,'  the 
children  attending  them,  manifesting  in  dress  and 
demeanour,  that  they  belong  to  our  religious  So- 
ciety. This  is  a  subject  to  which  we  desire  again 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  parents  and  caretakers 
of  pupils,  it  being  very  desirable  that  all  of  them 
should  co-operate  with  the  concern  of  tbe  Monthly 
Meetings,  and  do  their  part  towards  restraining 
their  children  from  gaiety  in  apparel.  We  believe 
if  this  duty  was  faithfully  and  aifectionately  per- 
formed, it  would  often  be  blessed  to  the  youth,  and 
the  parents  themselves  would  be  rewarded  by  the 
feeling  of  peace,  and  the  gratitude  of  their  beloved 
offspring,  when  they  come  to  riper  years.  We 
would  also  tenderly  remind  our  fellow-members, 
that  although  good  schools  may  be  a  great  assist- 
ance in  the  right  education  of  their  children,  the 
most  important  part  of  it  must  be  accomplished  at 
home,  and  that  we  should  seek  for  Divine  help  to 
enable  us  by  precept  and  example  to  turu  their 
feet  into  the  narrow  path  which  leads  to  life  and 
peace. 

"  First  month,  1861." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  England  to  the  10th  ult. 

The  French  Emperor  opened  the  Legislature  on  the 
4tli  ult.  He  gives  jiacific  assurances,  and  reiterates  the 
uon-intervcMlion  policy. 

Queen  Victoria  opened  Parliament  in  person  on  the 
5lh  ult.  In  her  speech,  she  alludes  to  the  American 
troubles,  expressing  a  fervent  wish  for  their  amicable 
adjustment. 

The  underwriters  at  London  and  Liverpool  had  ad- 
vanced the  rate  of  insurance  1  per  cent,  on  cargoes  from 
the  seceded  States. 

The  House  of  Commons  had  rejected  the  call  on  the 
government  for  a  Reform  bill. 

The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  increased 
£215,000.  The  London  money  market  was  stringent; 
no  discounts  were  made  below  7  per  cent. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  inactive,  and  quo- 
tations barely  maintained.  The  breadstuffs  market  was 
in  a  siinihir  comlition. 

The  condition  of  the  Bank  of  France  was  steadily  im- 
proving, and  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  discount  was 
shortly  expected. 

Several  powder  magazines  at  Gaeta  had  blown  up, 
killing  a  great  many  men.  The  garrison  had  asked 
forty-eight  hours'  armistice  to  bury  the  dead,  to  which 
Gen.  Cialdini  assented,  and  offered  to  supply  necessaries 
for  the  wounded.  The  battery  of  St.  .\ntonio  was 
greatly  damaged  by  one  of  the  e.xplo.-^ions,  an<i  one  side 
of  it  had  been  ilestroyed  by  the  besiegers.  It  was  re- 
ported that  a  thousand  scaling  laddeis  luid  been  sent  to 
the  forces  before  Gaela.  Strong  columns  of  .Sardinian 
troops  were  marching  through  llmbria  towarils  Na]il"s. 
A  portion  of  lliern  had  arrived  at  E'erngi-a. 

A  late  Consliintinoplc  desi)alcb  says,  that  the  Porte 


continCies  to  refuse  its  consent  to  a  prolonged  occupa- 
tion of  Syria  by  the  French. 

The  telegraph  cable,  from  Atranto  to  Corfu,  has  been 
safely  submerged. 

England  has  been  invited  by  France  to  stop  Gari- 
baldi's career,  but  declines  on  the  plea  that  the  Neapo- 
litans ought  to  be  left  to  settle  their  own  matters  them- 
selves. 

United  States.  —  Congress. — The  House  bill  autho- 
rizing the  Postmaster-General  to  discontinue  the  postal 
service  in  the  seceding  States,  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  34  to  12.  The  Senate  amendments  to  the  Tariff 
bill  were  all  concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, except  those  levying  duties  on  tea  and  coffee.  On 
the  25th,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  Senate  announcing 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  insisting  on  certain  amend- 
ments, and  asking  for  a  Committee  of  Conference.  The 
Oregon  and  Washington  War  Debt  bill,  appropriating 
several  millions  of  dollars,  to  pay  debts  incurred  in  those 
territories,  some  years  since,  for  the  suppression-  of  In- 
dian hostilities,  has  passed  both  bouses. 

Affairs  in  Washinyton. — The  Peace  conference  conti- 
nued its  sessions,  up  to  the  evening  of  the  25th,  without 
having  finally  determined  anything.  Its  slow  progress 
is  attributed  to  speech  making,  that  bane  of  delibera- 
tive assemblies.  The  first  and  second  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  committee,  have,  it  is  understood,  been 
adopted  by  the  conference.  Opinions  as  to  any  good 
result  from  the  labours  of  the  conference,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  bias  and  wishes  of  the  parties.  The  Balti- 
more American  says,  that  a  distinguished  Southern 
member  of  the  Peace  conference,  in  a  letter  received  at 
its  office,  expressed  himself,  as  follows  :  "As  a  matter 
of  opinion,  I  can  say  that  peace  will  be  preserved,  and 
the  Union  restored.  We  have  reached  the  bottom  of 
our  troubles,  and  henceforth  our  fortunes  will  be  brighter. 
The  conference  has  met  and  overcome  the  territorial 
difficulties  in  a  mode  satisfactory  to  all  tbe  slave  States 
represented,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
overcome  all  other  difficulties,  and  reach  a  result  on  all 
the  points  in  controversy  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  large 
majority." — Abraham  Lincoln,  the  President  elect,  ar- 
rived in  Washington  on  the  23d,  some  hours  before  the 
expected  time,  thus  avoiding  the  public  receptions  ar- 
ranged for  that  city,  and  in  Baltimore. 

Colorada. — Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  passed  the 
bill  for  organizing  a  territorial  government,  its  south- 
ern line  will  cut  off  a  portion  of  New  Mexico,  containing 
about  7000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Spanish  and  Indians. 
The  organic  act  contains  no  provision  in  reference  to 
slavery. 

Ciiptured  Forls.- — The  Charleston  Mercury  gives  a  list 
of  the  various  fortifications  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  which  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
seceding  States.  They  are  16  in  number  with  1262 
guns,  and  cost  the  government  about  $6,500,000. 

California. — San  Francisco  dates  of  the  6th  state,  thiit 
a  panic  prevailed,  on  account  of  several  heavy  failures, 
in  that  city.  Trade  generally  was  very  dull.  Wheat 
had  advanced,  large  sales  having  been  made  at  $1.75  a 
$1.80  per  100  pounds. 

Mississippi. — The  Legislature  has  levied  an  additional 
tax  of  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  present  State  tax,  and  au- 
thorized the  Governor  to  borrow  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars at  ten  per  cent.,  payable  in  one,  two  and  three  years 
out  of  the  accruing  revenues  of  the  State. 
New  yori.— Mortality  last  week,  390. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  286. 
Georgia.— the  ships  Martha  J.  Ward,  barque  Adjusta 
and  brig  Harold  belonging  to  citizens  of  New  York, 
have  been  seized  in  the  port  of  Savannah,  by  order  of 
the  Governor  of  Georgia,  in  consequence  of  the  arras 
seized  in  New  York,  not  having  been  all  released.    It  is 
stated  that  these  vessels  will  be  held  until  the  arms  re- 
ferred to  are  delivered  up. 

77ie  Southern  Congress. — This  body  has  unanimousl}' 
passed  an  act  declaring  the  cslablishmenl  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  .Mississippi  river.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  been  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  laying  an  export  duty  on  cotton.  Another  act 
declares,  that  all  laws  of  the  United  Slates  of  Ame- 
rica, in  force  and  in  use  in  the  Confederate  States  of 
.'Vmerica,  on  the  first  day  of  November  last,  and  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  of  the  said  Confederate 
States,  be  and  the  same  arc  hereby  continued  in  force 
until  repealed  or  altered  by  the  ("ongress. 

T/ic  Eight  Million  Loan. — There  were  IGO  bidders  for 
this  lo.ui,  and  $14,355,000  were  offered  at  various  rates 
from  80  to  !i6and  $4,519,000  was  awarded  at  90  15-100, 
the  remainder  at  rates  ranging  from  90,j  to  96.  Some 
sales  of  the  new  loan  were  made  in  New  York  on  the 
25lh,  at  93  a  94  ;  but  it  was  mostly  held  at  94  a  95. 
Missouri. — .\t  the  election  held  last  week,  a  majority 
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of  the  people  voted  against  the  holding  of  a  State  con- 
vention. 

Arkansas. — At  the  late  election  a  strong  Union  vote 
was  polled,  but  the  majority  appears  to  be  for  a  con- 
vention, and  most  of  the  delegates  chosen  to  be  seces- 
sionists. 

Texas. — Several  thousand  U.  S.  troops  have  been,  for 
some  time  past,  stationed  in  Texas,  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Twiggs.  On  the  25th,  information  reached  the 
War  department,  that  Gen.  Twiggs  had  surrendered  to 
the  revolutionists  all  the  government  property,  in  his 
charge  as  commander  of  that  military  department.  The 
federal  troops  will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  State  if  they 
desire  to  do  so.  The  property  thus  transferred  is  valued 
at  $1,300,000.  The  secession  of  Texas  has  created  a 
panic  in  various  parts  of  that  State.  Many  of  the  most 
industrious  and  enterprising  of  the  inhabitants  will,  it 
is  stated,  seek  new  homes  in  California  and  elsewhere. 

The  Seceding  Slates. — Three  commissioners  have  been 
appointed,  who  will  be  accredited  from  the  "Confe- 
derated Stales,"  to  the  new  administration  ;  it  is  sap- 
posed  that  in  the  mean  while  no  attempts  will  be  made 
to  dislodge  the  federal  forces  from  the  forts  still  held  by 
them.  Duties  on  imports  continue  to  be  collected  as 
heretofore  in  these  Slates,  but  the  collectors  assume  to 
perform  their  duties  under  the  authority  of  the  States 
in  which  they  reside,  and  hold  and  receive  the  duties,' 
subject  to  the  same  authority.  Some  of  the  officers  of 
customs  in  these  States  have  resigned  thrir  commis- 
sions, before  assuming  new  duties,  but  an  equal  num- 
ber have  entered  into  the  service  of  the  States,  without 
doing  so.  The  mail  contractors  in  the  seceded  States 
are  continnally  asking  whether  they  will  be  paid  as 
heretofore,  to  which  the  Post-office  department  responds 
affirmatively,  stating  that  drafts  will  be  issued  to  them 
on  the  postmasters  to  be  paid  from  the  postal  revenue 
collected  within  those  States.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  a  communication  to  Congress,  speaking  of  ^"^ 
the  lawless  proceedings  in  the  seceding  States,  justly 
observes,  that,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  encroach- 
ment, the  federal  government  has  borne  itself  with  a 
spirit  of  paternal  forbearance,  of  which  there  is  no  ex- 
ample in  history — of  a  republic  waiting  in  the  patient 
hope  that  the  empire  of  reason  would  resume  its  sway 
over  those  whom  the  excitement  of  passion  has  thus 
blinded,  and  trusting  that  the  friends  of  good  order, 
wearied  with  submission  to  proceedings  which  they  dis- 
approve, would  at  no  distant  day  rally  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Union,  and  exert  themselves  with  vigour  and 
success  against  the  prevailing  recklessness  and  violence. 
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NOTICE. 

We  have  been  requested  to  state  that  the  little  work, 
"  M}-  Mother-Land,"  from  which  we  are  publishing 
some  extracts,  may  be  procured  from  the  author.  No.  d 
661  N.  Thirteenth  street,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con- 
ducting this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  be 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  in 
the  school.    Apply  to         Ebeniizhr  Worth, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thos.  Wistau, 
Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

Joel  Evans, 
Oakdale  P.  O.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  fill  the  stations 
of  Superintendent  and  Matron  at  West-town  Boarding- 
School. 

Application  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  following 
Friends:    Nathan  Suarpless,  Concord;  Jamks  Emlen, 
West  Chester  ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington  ;  IIenuy  IobI 
Cope  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 

Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1860. 


Died,  on  the  1  ."ith  of  First  month,  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  John  Ruoads;  a  member  of  Springfield 
Meeting,  Delaware  county.  Pa; 

PILE  Si  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Henry  H  nil. 

(Continued  from  page  202.) 

He  and  his  female  companions  appear  to  have 
ben  closely  united  in  the  fellowship'of  the  gospel ; 
□d,  through  the  power  of  Divine  love,  to  have 
een  made  one  another's  helpers,  and  joy  in  the 
ord.  He  makes  the  following  memoranda  re- 
lecting  their  rsmaining  services,  viz: 
"  On  the  morning  previous  to  the  meeting,  my 
impanions  having  proposed  visiting  the  families  of 
'riends  in  Lynn,  we  sat  with  the  family  where  we 
dged.  I  was  much  depressed,  and  my  bodily 
length  being  but  feeble,  I  informed  my  dear 
i-iends  while  we  were  together,  that  I  believed  it 
est  for  me  not  to  join  in  the  family  visit.  A  little 
est  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  me ;  yet  I  made 
bis  proposition  in  some  fear,  lest  it  should  dis- 
ourage  the  dear  Friends  who  believed  themselves 
ailed  to  enter  upon  the  visit ;  but  from  their  reply, 
was  induced  to  believe  it  would  not.  My  mind 
as  much  aflfected  with  tenderness,  and  filled  with 
umble  acknowledgments  to  the  great  and  good 
laster,  whom  we  were  endeavouring  to  serve,  who 
ad  sweetly  united  our  spirits  in  the  labour,  and 
jade  us  willing  to  be  one  another's  helpers  in  his 
lessed  cause  and  service.  After  the  completion 
f  the  visit,  which  occupied  only  two  days,  we  rode 
o  Downham,  and  had  a  good  meeting  with  a 
umber  of  professors,  and  in  the  afternoon  another 
t  Wearham.  The  danger  of  trusting  in  the  name 
f  being  worshippers,  without  coming  to  the  expe- 
ience  of  true  spiritual  worship,  and  fulfilling  the 
luties  of  a  religious  life,  was  plainly  held  forth 
mongst  them.  Next  day  we  were  at  Brandon, 
fhere  only  one  family  of  Friends  reside,  and  these 
yere  absent  from  home.  Some  of  the  neighbours 
ttended,  and  we  were  not  sorry  for  the  pains  which 
vere  taken  to  procure  the  meeting,  as  it  proved  a 
olid  good  time,  and  ended  well. 

"  We  then  went  to  Tbetford,  and  had  a  favoured 
oeeting  with  a  number  of  the  town's  people.  There 
8  only  one  member  of  society  left  in  this  place,  and 
lere  my  labours  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  closed. 
])h !  what  shall  I  say  for  you,  the  posterity  of  a 
leople  once  highly  favoured  and  zealous  for  the 
Truth  !  You  have  lost  the  lustre  which  made  them 
ihine  as  lights  in  the  world,  during  the  days  of 
persecution.  '  The  gold  has  become  dim,  and  the 
most  fine  gold  is  changed.'  The  dust  of  the  earth 
Barred  thy  beauty — thy  sons  and  thy  daughters. 


in  many  instances,  have  swooned  in  thy  streets, 
because  those  who  stood  as  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  who  ought  to  have  been  such  indeed,  have  not 
broken  bread — spiritual  bread,  unto  them.  Many 
of  thy  goodly  sons  and  precious  daughters,  have 
strayed  in  the  paths  of  folly,  and  been  lost  as  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  world.  Strangers  inhabit  your 
dwellings,  and  the  sons  of  aliens  have  taken  your 
possessions,  so  that  the  houses  which  were  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  that  worship  which 
is  due  to  Zion's  King,  are  left  as  habitations  for 
the  owls  and  the  bats,  where  naught  but  dismal 
solitude  reigns,  instead  of  prayers  and  praises 
proceeding  from  the  lips  of  grateful  mortals,  as- 
piring after  the  blissful  habitations  of  the  right- 
eous. Oh  !  what  a  contrast  between  the  seventeenth 
and  the  nineteenth  century  !  Mournful  indeed,  as 
respects  the  decay  of  zeal  in  the  professors  of  the 
ever  blessed  Truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  But  thy 
King,  O  Zion,  reigneth — his  mercies  are  still  known 
and  enjoyed,  by  those  whose  allegiance  is  true  unto 
Him,  and  he  is  still  graciously  disposed  to  lengthen 
thy  cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  visit,  we  were  generally 
led  in  our  gospel  services,  to  serious  inquiring  per- 
sons of  other  religious  denominations,  many  of 
whom  appeared  to  be  acquainted  with  pure  spirit- 
ual worship;  and  humble,  fervent  desires  were  fre- 
quently raised,  that  these  night  experience  their 
strength  renewed,  by  feeding  on  that  bread  which 
comes  down  from  heaven.  Yet  we  did  not  forget 
the  professors  with  us ;  and  amid  all  the  sorrow 
we  had  to  endure,  on  account  of  the  manifest  de- 
partures from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  our  holy 
profession,  we  rejoiced  in  finding  those  who  seemed 
sensible  of  a  renewed  visitation  of  good  extended 
to  them,  with  the  offers  of  Divine  assistance,  upon 
the  terms  of  repentance  for  past  deviations  and  a 
more  entire  dedication  of  themselves  to  the  Lord's 
service,  following  him  in  all  his  requirings.  But 
the  number  of  these  is  small  in  this  country  ;  may 
the  visit  we  have  made  be  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing them, 

''At  Mildenhall  wc  had  a  meeting  with  a  few 
Friends  and  a  number  of  other  societies,  to  good 
satisfaction.  The  baptizing  power  of  Truth  united 
our  spirits,  and  strengthened  us  to  labour  in  the 
gospel,  to  the  humbling  of  our  minds  in  thankful 
acknowledgment  to  Israel's  Shepherd,  for  his  con- 
tinued goodness  to  poor  dependent  man,  whose 
greatest  tiforts,  even  in  the  best  of  causes,  cannot 
produce  the  precious  effects  that  are  witnessed, 
when  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  vouchsafe  his  Divine 
power,  and  spread  a  covering  of  solemnity  over  the 
mind.  When  he  thus  condescends  to  favour  his 
creatures,  both  the  visiters  and  visited  are  en- 
couraged to  look  unto  Him,  the  source  of  all  true 
consolation,  as  the  comforter  and  helper  in  the 
time  of  need. 

"At  Bury  we  had  a  pretty  large  meeting,  though 
the  house  was  undergoing  some  repairs,  and  our 
friends  had  but  a  few  hours  to  take  down  the  scaf- 
folds, and  prepare  it  for  the  occasion.  The  meet- 
ing ended  solidly.  Next  morning  we  set  out  for 
Needham,  and  as  we  rode  out  of  the  town,  Ann 
Burgess  asked  me  if  I  felt  clear  of  Bury  ?  by  which 


I  perceived  that  she  did  not ;  and  as  we  had  tra- 
velled together  in  much  unity,  I  felt  free  to  go 
back. 

"Next  day  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  we 
sat  the  morning  meeting  with  Friends,  and  had  a 
large  and  favoured  meeting  with  the  town's  people 
in  the  afternoon.  We  then  had  aienCiTjg^  at  Sad- 
bury,  and  at  a  small  town  in  the  vicinity,  after 
which  we  went  home  with  our  friend,  Samuel  Alex- 
ander; and  having  been  travelling  pretty  con- 
stantly for  several  weeks,  we  rested  a  few  days  at 
his  house.  Here  we  parted ;  the  women  Friends 
going  to  Ipswich,  and  I  to  Norwich  to  attend  a 
funeral." 

"  Feeling  my  mind  turned  toward  York,  I  bent 
my  course  that  way.  Since  I  left  Uxbridge,  I  felt 
much  depressed,  in  reflecting  on  my  long  separation 
from  my  family  and  business,  and  was  more  discour- 
aged than  at  any  time  since  I  left  home.  But  He 
who  knows  the  desires  of  my  heart  to  serve,  and 
follow  him,  caused  his  precious  love  and  life  to 
break  in  upon  my  soul,  so  that  I  was  enabled  again 
to  commend  myself  and  mine  to  his  holy  care  and 
keeping,  and  become  resigned  to  my  situation,  with- 
out feeling  any  reluctance  to  encounter  the  toils 
and  fatigues  necessarily  attendant  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  arduous  journey. 

"  Our  next  meeting  was  at  Leicester,  where 
there  are  but  few  Friends;  on  the  following  day, 
at  Nottingham,  I  saw  the  widow  of  our  late  friend, 
John  Storer,  who  appeared  in  a  loving  disposition 
toward  her  friends,  and  comforted  in  the  remem- 
brance of  her  beloved  husband,  though  deprived 
by  death  of  his  company.  After  having  meetings 
at  Nottingham,  Mansfield  and  Chesterfield,  we 
reached  Shefiield,  where  we  staid  two  or  three 
days  ;  attended  their  meeting  on  Fifth-day  and  on 
First-day  morning,  and  in  the  evening  had  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  where  a  large  number  of  persons  as- 
sembled, many  more  than  could  get  into  their 
large  house.  They  behaved  very  solidly,  and  were 
attentive  to  the  doctrines  of  Truth  which  were  de- 
livered. That  devoted  and  valued  servant  of 
Christ,  Thomas  Colley,  sat  with  us  in  the  morning 
meeting,  for  the  first  time  after  having  had  an  at- 
tack of  illne.ss,  in  which  he  was  given  over  by  his 
physician.  In  a  visit  to  his  house,  Divine  goodness 
was  pleased  to  cement  our  spiriis  by  the  holy  in- 
fluence of  his  love,  which  sweetly  spread  over  a 
number  of  Friends  who  were  present;  blessed  be 
his  name  for  the  favour ! 

"  On  Second-day,  we  proceeded  to  Doncaster, 
where  the  power  of  Truth  was  eminently  vouch- 
safed for  our  help,  in  a  meeting  we  had  with  Friends 
and  the  town's  people.  We  then  had  meetings  at 
Ackworth,  Wakefield,  Leeds  and  Darlington ;  at 
the  last  two  of  which  I  was  largely  opened  to  de- 
clare to  the  professors  of  Christianity,  the  necessity 
of  doing,  as  well  as  hearing,  the  sayings  of  Christ. 
The  servants  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  need 
of  patience  in  this  day,  as  well  as  in  the  times  of 
persecution  ;  for  although  their  sufferings  are  not 
now  of  the  same  kind  as  they  were  then,  yet  they 
are  many  and  great;  and  none  more  discouraging, 
than  to  behold  the  careless  and  unconcerned  state 
of  some  of  the  professors  of  Truth,  evidenced  by 
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the  dullness  and  almost  lifelessness  of  some  of  their 
meetings ;  while  those  held  with  persons  who  are 
not  members  with  us,  are  precious  seasons,  by  rea- 
son of  the  renewed  extension  of  heavenly  love  and 
the  call  to  come  unto  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life.  Truth  is  truth,  though  all 
men  forsake  it — it  still  remains  unchangeably  the 
same,  and  its  own  excellence  will  recommend  it, 
even  though  the  conduct  of  its  professors  does  not. 

*'  But  while  we  have  to  mourn  the  sorrowful  de- 
clension of  some  under  our  name,  there  are  others 
closely  engaged  in  religious  exercise,  desiring  to 
keep  their  ranks  in  righteousness,  so  that  no  cause 
may  be  given  to  its  enemies  to  speak  ill  of  the  ways 
thereof.  Were  it  not  for  the  precious  unity  I  feel 
with  these,  through  the  love  of  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  I  should  feel  dis- 
couraged J  but  luj-  cup  is  at  seasons  made  to  over- 
flow, and  I  am  desirous  to  persevere  in  the  path 
allotted  me,  until  a  release  is  proclaimed  from  the 
exercises  and  labours  in  which  I  am  engaijed. 
This  precious  love  sustains  and  bears  up  my  spirit, 
amid  all  the  trials  of  mind  I  experience,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  body,  which  increase  upon  me,  and  I 
often  feel  great  weakness,  especially  after  long 
meetings  :  good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord." 

(To  be  contiuuedO 


From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

The  Garden. 

(Coutinued  from  page  195,) 

Crossing  the  green  valley,  and  ascending  the 
opposite  slope,  the  way  led  again  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  immemorial  trees,  and  up  a  continually 
rising  ground.  Suddenly,  on  reaching  an  open 
spot,  we  stood  in  front  of  an  old  round  tower,  solid 
as  the  masonry  of  a  feudal  castle.  We  entered 
and  climbed  the  stone  staircase,  round  and  round 
the  central  pillar,  and  but  dimly  lighted  by  a  few 
arrow-slits  pierced  at  intervals  in  the  granite  wall 
Breathless  with  the  ascent,  we  emerged  at  length 
upon  a  narrow  gallery.  Was  it  a  delusion  ?  Had 
we  really  climbed  a  hundred  feet  into  the  air?  or 
had  we  taken  all  that  trouble  and  wasted  all  that 
breath  in  ascending  fifteen  or  twenty  ?  So  it  seemed 
at  the  first  glance ;  for  we  had  come  out  on  the 
gallery  not  twenty  feet  above  the  summits  of  the 
tall  trees  that  grew  around  the  tower,  and  there 
they  lay,  those  tree-tops,  just  beneath  us,  their  close, 
compact  mass  of  densest  foliage  showing  like  one 
vast  bed  of  green  duuia^k  cushions  stretching  away 
into  the  far  distance,  and  large  enough  for  the  re- 
pose of  all  the  Titaus  of  ancient  fable,  and  tempt- 
ingly inviting  them  to  slumber.  Or,  you  njight 
imagine  the  exquisite  undulating  surface,  solid  as 
the  ground  you  had  lately  quitted,  save  at  intervals 
when  a  fitful  gu?t  would  stir  a  portion  of  the  mass, 
when  you  instinctively  recoiled  from  the  sight  as 
though  the  earth  were  heaving  beneath  you.  The 
view  from  the  tower,  beyond  this  foreground  of 
tree-tops,  embraced  the  area  of  some  half-score 
counties,  and  on  a  clear  day  enclosed  landmarks 
known  to  be  sixty  miles  asunder.  There,  looking 
down,  we  recognized,  showing  like  a  white  thread, 
tbe  three-mile  road  along  wliich  we  had  driven, 
and  at  three  other  points  of  the  compass  three 
other  roads  of  like  extent,  traversing  the  same 
deme.snc,  and  all  converging  towards  the  ducal  park 
and  mansion. 

We  had  descended  from  the  tower,  and  found 
the  means  of  refreshment  in  a  lone  hermitage  in 
the  wood  ;  we  had  started  again,  and  wandered 
through  endless  labyrinths  of  shady  walks — 
through  groves  of  graceful  beech — by  the  margin 
of  babbling  streams,  through  glass  conservatories 
whore  the  ripe  limes  weie  nodding  on  the  ))raneli, 
and  myriads  of  rare  flowers  dazzled  the  eye  and 


delighted  the  sense — through  avenues  of  noble 
trees,  and  through  realms  of  odorous  roses ;  we 
had  lost  our  guide,  and  strayed  we  knew  not 
whither,  when  we  found  ourselves  fronting  a  neat 
little  gothic  church,  flanked  by  magnificent  cy- 
presses and  a  grove  of  ancient  yews.  W as  the 
church  a  garden-church — a  mere  decoration  1  or 
was  it  a  teuiple  for  the  worship  of  God,  reared  in 
this  earthly  paradise?  The  latter,  we  found  on 
inquiry,  was  the  case.  The  Duke's  chaplain  was 
the  incumbent,  and  his  cure  of  souls  lay  among  the 
Duke's  family  and  retainers,  who  amounted  to  a 
considerable  number,  and  formed  a  congregation 
regular  in  their  attendance.  The  church  was  the 
household. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  our  day's 
ramble,  we  did  not  see  half  of  this  modern  gar- 
den ;  the  evening  began  to  close  in  before  we  were 
sated  with  the  view,  and  we  had  to  leave  much 
unexplored.  We  saw  enough,  however,  to  impress 
us  with  an  idea  of  a  garden,  preferable,  we  think, 
even  to  that  of  Lord  Bacon.  Here,  instead  oi 
thirty  acres,  was  something  like  four  hundred,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  tor  carpenter's  work  to 
fabricate  variety  and  create  the  illusion  of  distance. 
The  aspect  of  the  ground,  though  rich  in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  picturesque  beyond  comparison,  was 
such  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  artificial  and  the  natural.  Everywhere  nature 
had  been  indulged,  instead  of  thwarted — beauti- 
fied, instead  of  distorted.  The  garden-buildings 
were  not  only  picturesque  in  efl'ect,  but  each  was 
the  centre  of  its  own  appropriate  locality ;  the 
Grecian  temple  did  not  contrast  either  with  the 
ducal  mansion  or  the  feudal  tower,  but  was  out  of 
sight  of  both,  in  a  vale  which  might  have  bordered 
the  groves  of  Academe  ;  the  solid  tower  rose  amidst 
ancient  trees,  older  than  itself,  perhaps;  and  where 
the  farm-house  and  the  labours  of  the  husband- 
man were  open  to  view  from  the  garden,  there  was 
neither  classic  antiquity  nor  modern  artificiality  in 
the  garden  itself,  to  otieud  the  eye  of  taste  by  un- 
seemly contrast.  Herein  lies  much  of  the  secret 
of  the  science  of  gardening,  or  at  least  of  that 
part  of  tbe  science  in  which  art  and  not  nature  is 
called  into  operation.  We  often  see  in  gardens, 
both  public  and  private,  where  niuch  expense  has 
been  lavished,  the  most  absurd  eff'ects  produced  by 
the  incongruous  mixture  or  juxtaposition  of  objects 
which  do  not  harmonize  with  each  other.  In  our 
public  gardens  we  have  Grecian  statues,  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  or  the  Autinous,  for  instance,  stuck  up 
for  martyrdom  in  a  smoking  saloon — or  the  group 
of  the  Laocoon  agonizing  iu  the  grasp  of  the  ter- 
rible serpent,  by  way  of  set-off  to  a  ginger-beer 
stall !  Suburban  publicans  are  still  less  discrimi- 
nating in  their  notions  of  harmony  ;  we  have  seen 
Milton  enthroned  iu  a  skittle-alley,  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria swayirg  her  sceptre  where  the  policeman 
should  have  been  swaying  his  truncheon.  The 
retired  cit,  who  not  unfrequently  takes  to  orna- 
mental gardening  after  a  lite  of  money-making,  is 
equally  open  to  animadversion.  He  is  fond  of 
collecting  all  sorts  of  oddities  in  his  grounds,  if  he 
can  but  get  them  a  bargain — such  .as  plaster  casts, 
pieces  of  old  armor  or  ordnance,  a  cashiered  weather- 
vane  mounted  on  a  flai;-stafi',  the  fijiure-head  of  a 
ship,  or  an  old  rusty  anchor,  though  he  was  never 
at  sea  (till  he  took  to  gardening)  in  his  life;  nay, 
we  have  seen  him  mount  a  sun-dial  projected  for 
one  aspect,  upon  another,  fronting  a  different  part 
of  the  heavens. 

All  such  absurdities  point  to  ignorance  of  the 
true  principles  of  gardening.  It  is  one  thing  to  be 
fond  of  a  garden,  as  most  men  are  uow-a-days;  it 
is  another  thint;  to  know  how  to  make  the  most 
and  the  best  of  a  piece  of  garden-ground.  A 
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garden,  however  small,  may  be  laid  out  on  true 
principles  ;  and  however  large,  and  whatever  natu- 
ral advantages  the  ground  may  offer,  it  may  be 
spoiled  by  ignoring  or  neglecting  them.  Fortu- 
nately, no  man  need  be  at  a  loss  for  information  if  ilseii 
he  will  condescend  to  seek  it ;  he  may  find  his  ' 
vade-mecum  in  every  bookseller's  shop,  and  carry  planti 
an  able  instructor  in  his  pocket,  at  a  cost  little  more  fonnli 
than  nominal. 

A  traveller  in  Russia,  writing  twenty  years  ago, 
describes  with  enthusiasm  the  ingenious  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  Russian  gentry  secure  for 
themselves  the  pleasures  of  a  garden  within  tbe 
walls  of  their  own  dwelling.    Tbe  gardens  out  of 
doors  in  that  country  are  for  the  most  part  mag- 
nificent failures ;  nearly  all  the  flowers  they  ex- 
hibit, are  grown  in  pots,  and  most  of  them  are 
importations  from  a  southern  soil.    Tbe  climate, 
indeed,  will  hardly  allow  of  anything  else  ;  it  is 
only  during  the  few  short  months  of  summer  that 
garden  plants  would  bear  exposure,  and  they  must  leisoc 
be  preserved  in  hot-houses  during  the  long  winter, 
if  they  are  to  survive  for  another  season.  But 
within-doors  the  case  is  different ;  there,  an  ap 
proach  to  a  medium  temperature  may  be  main 
tained  the  whole  year  through,  and  plants  andiueDt, 
flowers  preserved  in  a  flourishing  state.    The  usua 
practice  is  to  fence  off  a  portion  of  the  drawing' 
room  or  saloon,  near  the  light,  with  a  neat,  almost  ir 
invisible  trellis  work,  over  which  ivy  is  carefully  leatl 
trained  and  allowed  to  luxuriate.    The  iuclosure 
thus  formed  becomes  a  kind  of  leafy  boudoir;  .it  ma 
is  large  enough  for  the  reception  of  the  stands 'oruiil 
containing  the  flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  which  ijpoc 
are  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  sorts  that  can  W, 
be  obtained  ;  and  further,  it  will  hold  a  sofa,  a  liiiie( 
table,  and  a  few  seats.    During  the  violent  heats  lis 
of  summer,  when  the  days  are  so  long  that  an  hour  lerreJ 
of  twilight  stands  in  the  place  of  night,  such  a  dm 
place  must  be  a  blissful  retreat,  and  at  all  seasons  ptoi 
it  must  add  immensely  to  the  comforts  and  ameni-  venll 
ties  of  a  dwelling  which  has  no  garden  attached  aivei 
out  of  doors.    The  Russians  are,  further,  in  the  tie 
habit  of  peopling  these  in-door  gardens  with  sing' 
ing  birds  in  cages.    The  songsters  are,  the  major- 
ity of  them,  canaries  bred  for  this  especial  purpose 
in  Germany,  and  annually  exported  to  St.  Peters 
burg.    They  form  a  regular  article  of  merchan 
disc,  and   are  sometimes  the  sole  freight  of  i 
Dutch  vessel,  a  prodigious  number  of  them  being 
wanted  to  meet  tlie  annual  demand.    Not  one  iu 
a  hundred  of  them  survives  through  a  Russiau 
winter,  whatever  amount  of  care  be  bestowed  upon 
them.    The  poor  little  exiles  sing  gaily  for  two  or 
three  months,  sicken  at  the  first  fall  of  snow,  and 
pining  under  the  gloom  of  that  sunless  sky,  die  by 
tens  of  thousands  before  Christmas — a  cruel  deS' 
tiny,  it  seems  to  us,  but  badly  compensated  by  the 
impetusitgivestothe  trade  of  tbe  German  breeders 

The  traveller  who  made  tbe  above  report,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  example  set  by  the  Rus- 
sians, followed  by  other  nations.  Since  his  work 
was  published,  the  practice  has  been  largely  taken 
up  both  by  the  Germans  and  the  French,  and  a 
saloon  or  drawiiig-rooui  garden,  differing  only  in 
details  from  the  above  dc>cripiion,  is  now  not  uu 
common  among  the  upper  classes  of  both  these 
nations.  With  us  the  feeling  that  gave  rise  to 
such  an  arrangement  is  centuries  old  ;  from  time 
immemorial  we  have  had  our  in-door  gardens  in 
one  shape  or  other,  though  never  in  the  shape  pe- 
culiar to  Russia.  Our  usual  plan  is  to  connect  a 
conservatory  with  the  drawing-room,  from  which 
it  may  be  divided  by  glass-doors,  or,  as  is  some- 
times the  ca.se,  by  an  invisible  wall  of  solid  crystal. 
Tbe  most  exquisite  example  of  this  kind  we  ever  lerj 
saw,  was  to  be  found  at  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  ti 
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Jersey,  at  Middleton.  There  the  visitor  was  shown 
nto  a  handsomely  furnished  sitting-room,  one  wall 
jf  which  was  formed  of  a  single  plate  of  glass,  so 
jlear  and  spotless  that,  unless  he  were  warned  of 
ts  existence,  he  would  be  likely  to  walk  through 
t :  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass  wall  the  rarest 
)lants  and  flowers  were  ranged  round  a  central 
buntain,  by  the  side  of  which,  and  reflected  iu  the 
fater,  was  placed  the  original,  in  purest  marble, 
)f  Bailey's  celebrated  statue  of  Eve  bending  over 
he  flood.  It  is  some  years  since  we  saw  this 
tartling  vision  of  beauty,  but  we  believe  it  yet 
emains  undisturbed. 

(To  be  concluded.} 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Afflictions  for  the  Gospel's  Sake. 

I.Coucludv'd  from  pagu  203.) 

In  this  year,  Richard  Yickers  was  prosecuted  on 
he  statute  of  35  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  absenting 
Mimself  from  the  national  worship  ;  by  which,  any 
i4erson  convicted  of  absenting  himself  from  his 
arish  church  one  month,  without  lawful  occasion, 
5  required  to  abjure  the  realm,  or  be  adjudged  a 
Ion  without  benefit  of  clergy.    His  counsel  learn- 
idly  plead  his  cause,  assigned  errors  in  the  indict- 
Qeut,  but  his  unprincipled  persecutors,  Knight  and 
lelliar,  procured  a  jury  who  brought  him  in  guilty, 
nd  sentence  was  passed,  "  that  he  should  conform 
r  abjure  the  realm  in  three  months,  or  suffer 
Jleath  without  benefit  of  clergy."    The  Hecorder 
dmonished  him  to  conform ;  but  R.  Vickers  an- 
wered,  he  presumed  he  would  not  desire  his  con- 
brmity  against  his  conscience,  and  to  play  the 
lypocrite  with  man  was  hateful,  much  more  with 
xod.    He  was  remanded  to  prison,  where  he  con- 
inued  under  the  sentence  until  next  year,  liable  to 
Its  execution  ;  for  in  point  of  conscience  being  de- 
erred  from  swearing,  he  could  not  renounce  the 
calm  on  an  oath.    To  take  off  the  odium  of  their 
Di  broceedinss  against  an  innocent  man,  and  to  pre- 
ii-  Irent  the  people  from  yielding  their  sympathy,  his 
idversaries  strove  to  blacken  his  character  with 
he  insinuation  of  his  being  disaffected  to  the  go- 
/ernment.    But  the  overruling  providence  of  God 
'rustrated  their  wicked  purpose  of  taking  his  life, 
and  delivered  him  out  of  their  hands.    His  wife, 
with  the  aid  of  her  friends,  applied  to  the  duke  of 
York  for  his  relief,  who,  on  hearing  his  case,  de- 
lared  that  neither  his  royal  brother,  nor  himself, 
ig  desired  that  any  of  his  subjects  should  suffer  for 
he  exercise  of  their  consciences,  who  were  of 
ID  aeaceable  conduct  under  his  government-,  and  he 
)a  Tave  such  directions  as  soon  procured  his  discharge. 
Being  removed  to  London  by  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  brought  to  the  king's  bench  bar,  upon 
the  errors  assigned  by  his  counsellor,  he  was  clear- 
ed of  the  sentence  by  the  lord  chief  justice,  and 
legally  discharged,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  aged 
father,  his  di.'-tres.sed  wife  and  family,  and  many 
friends.    What  a  state  of  darkness  must  have  pre- 
vailed over  professed  christian  legislators,  to  enact 
a  law  inflicting  the  penalty  of  renouncing  his  coun- 
try on  oath,  or  losing  his  life,  for  an  absence  of 
one  month  from  their  worship,  when  he  could  not 
attend  the  worship-house  with  a  clear  conscience, 
or  take  an  oath  consistently  with  the  command  of 
his  Saviour.    And  how  dark  and  hardened  must 
those  wicked  informers  have  been  to  plot  to  take 
his  life  on  this  plea.    Such  was  the  affliction  his 
family  was  thrown  into  by  the  prospect  of  his  exe 
cution,  and  the  effect  upon  his  aged  father,  who 
lived  to  see  him  discharged,  that  he  died  within 
three  days  after  his  return  home,  and  left  to  him, 
his  only  son,  the  inheritance  of  a  good  estate  in 
Somersetshire,  where  he  afterwards  dwelt,  a  man 
er  very  serviceable  to  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
of  and  an  ornament  to  his  place  and  station. 


A  lari^e  number  of  Friends  beins;  still  confined 
in  JNewgate,  in  Bristol,  felt  their  minds  drawn  to 
address  an  epistle  to  their  brethren  at  their  ap- 
proaching Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  from  which 
the  following  is  taken,  dated  17th  of  the  Third 
month,  1 684  :  "  The  time  being  near  when  Friends 
may  be  together,  we  thought  it  might  not  be  unwel- 
come to  you  to  hear  from  us.  The  Friends  whoj 
have  been  long  prisoners  at  Bridewell,  the  keeperj 
removed  hither  on  the  2d  inst.,  so  that  the  number 
in  this  jail  is  above  one  hundred,  crowded  in  dark,' 
damp,  dungeon-like  holes,  many  io  a  place  called 
Paul's,  where  never  any  before  were  put  to  lodge 
that  we  heard  of.  These  things  cry  aloud,  but 
many  hearts  are  hard,  and  those  who  might  re- 
medy, will  not  regard,  but  impute  it  wholly  to  our 
fault.  We  mention  these  things  to  inform  how  we 
are,  rather  than  to  complain.  Indeed  God  hath 
been  so  good  to  us,  and  still  is  so,  that  it  doth  out- 
balance all  these  light  afiiictions.  He  hath  given 
health,  and  preserved  it  in  several  appearances  of 
very  great  danger,  which  mercy  is  even  to  a  won- 
der. He  hath  given  comfort,  content,  unity,  peace 
and  love  amongst  us  greatly,  and,  by  his  fatherly 
care,  hath  so  provided  always  for  us,  that  we  have 
had  no  want.  For  all  which  mercies  we  desire 
you  with  us  to  praise  the  Lord,  and  to  pray  unto 
Him  for  us  here,  that  God  would  forever  keep  us 
in  faithfulness  to  Him,  that  we  may  become  even 
as  monuments  of  his  mercy,  that  Fie  who  alone  is 
worthy,  who  is  all  and  doth  all,  may  have  all  the 
honour,  praise,  and  renown,  now,  henceforth,  and 
forevermore. 

"  Within  this  week  we  are  pulled  and  haled  out, 
and  not  suffered  to  meet  together,  the  keeper  say- 
ing he  has  orders  for  it  from  his  masters,  and  so 
are  thrust  and  locked  in  several  places  in  heaps. 
But  in  this  is  our  rejoicing,  that  they  cannot  keep 
God  from  us,  by  whose  power  we  are  kept  in  pa- 
tience to  suffer  these  things  from  the  hands  of  men 
to  whom  we  never  did  any  harm,  to  whom  God 
grant  repentance,  before  his  anger  break  forth  in 
an  overflowing  scourge,  and  there  be  no  remedy. 
Blessed  be  God,  we  are  well,  and  our  love  is  to  all 
our  dear  friends  in  the  holy  truth  of  God,  whose 
ives,  liberty,  and  peace,  we  pray  God  preserve. 
In  your  approaches  to  the  throne  of  Grace,  forget 
us  not;  that  is  the  greatest  good  we  can  do  one 
another,  who  have  none  in  heaven  but  the  Lord, 
nor  desire  any  on  earth  but  Him  only.  Our 
wives'  love  is  to  you  all,  and  that  of  many  more 
here,  in  whose  names  we  salute  you,  and  shall  re- 
joice to  hear  from  you  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  holy,  innocent,  peaceable 
and  everlasting  truth  !  Amen. 

We  remain  your  friends,  Charles  Harford, 
Richard  Snead,  Charles  Jones." 

These  Friends  were  kept  prisoners  in  Bristol  an- 
other year,  and  when  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Lon- 
don was  drawing  on,  they  again  addressed  them 
in  the.  Fourth  month,  1685.  "  Dear  friends  and 
brethren.  This  being  the  season  wherein  you  may 
be  glad  to  hear  from  one  another  as  fellow  mem- 
bers of  that  living  body  of  which  Christ  Jesus  is 
Head,  we  thought  you  might  hear  from  us,  who, 
though  still  in  bonds,  yet  in  good  satisfaction, 
knowing  aflliction  is  *-hat  in  which  all  the  righteous 
in  all  ages  ever  past  to  God's  heavenly  kingdom. 
And  those  who  are  faithful,  walking  in  the  right 
way  to  the  end,  may  thereby  have  a  token  from 
the  Lord  that  they  are  sons,  because  every  sou 
whom  he  loveth,  he  doth  rebuke  and  chasten, 
which  God  intends  for  our  good,  that  we  may  learn 
never  to  stray  from  Him,  who  is  the  Ptock  of  age.«, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  righteous  in  every  age, 
the  Fountain  of  all  goodness,  without  whom  we  can 
[do  nothing,  and  by  whom  we  may  be  able  to  do  all 


[things.  This  is  our  God,  and  as  we  have  waited 
'  on  Him,  he  hath  suffered  us  to  want  no  good  thing, 
!  neither  hath  anything  seemed  hard  to  us,  insomuch 
that  we  can  truly  say  to  God's  glory  only,  it 
is  manifold  better  to  suffer  with  the  people  of  God, 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  sinful  world. 
These  endure  but  for  a  season,  but  suffering  work- 
eth  to  the  faithful,  an  eternal  weight  of  glory, 
which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  can 
man's  heart  think,  what  God  hath  laid  up  in  his 
Son  Christ  Jesus,  for  those  who,  in  patience,  con- 
tinue tkrougk  tke  day  of  trial,  which  God  bringeth 
on  the  earth,  to  try  all  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
that  all  works  may  be  known  of  what  sort  they 
are. 

"Dear  friends,  in  your  approaches  to  the  Lord, 
pray  to  Him  for  us.  Oh,  let  us  watch  and  pray,  and 
that  continually,  one  for  another,  that  God  would 
keep  us  faithful  by  his  Divine  grace,  to  serve  Him 
in  meekness,  holy  fear  and  innocency,  unto  our 
life's  end.  This  has  been  the  hope  and  end  of  our 
calling  from  the  dark  ways  in  the  world,  to  the 
marvellous  light  of  Christ  Jesus,  which  hath  shined 
in  our  hearts,  through  which  we  have  seen  the 
way  of  life,  and  know  Him  who  is  the  Truth,  and 
there  is  not  another.  God  enable  us  to  love  Him 
above  all,  and  to  cleave  to  Him  through  the  loss  of 
all.  We  are  but  worms,  and  of  no  weight,  and 
have  none  in  heaven  but  Him  alone,  nor  can  desire 
any,  no  not  in  all  the  earth,  nor  earthly  things, 
but  Him  only.  He  hath  helped  us,  and  doth,  and 
so  ever  must  do,  or  else  we  shall  fail ;  but  God  will 
■never  fail  those  who  truly  rely  and  depend  upon 
Him  to  the  end. 

"  Praise  God  with  us  for  his  wonderful  goodness 
in  preserving  our  health,  a  work  to  a  wonder.  Oh, 
that  we  may  ever  be  thankful  for  it ;  and  also  that 
he  has  thus  made  us  worthy  to  suffer  for  his  Name's 
sake  only.  We  are  not  quite  a  hundred  ;  are  well 
and  in  good  content,  peace  and  love,  and  want  no- 
thing. We  pray  God  keep  you,  and  crown  your 
assemblies  with  his  ancient  glory.  Amen.  We  and 
our  wives  have  our  dear  love  remembered  to  you 
all,  with  the  rest  here.  We  subscribe  ourselves 
and  the  rest,  your  faithful  friends  and  brethren, 
Richard  Snead,  Charles  Jones,  Charles  Harford, 
Paul  Moore." 

After  this  manner  they  continued  in  christian 
patience  and  meekness,  enduring  the  different  hard- 
ships inflicted  upon  them,  until  they  were  liberated 
with  other  protectants,  by  a  proclamation  of  king 
James,  upon  which  persecution  in  the  city  of  Bristol 
ceased.  Thus  it  pleased  the  Lord  in  his  merciful 
providence  to  work  deliverance  for  his  persecuted 
people ;  and  being  thus  delivered  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  sought  their  destruction,  they  enjoyed 
the  exercise  of  their  religious  duty  in  assembling 
for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  an  enlargement 
of  heart  therein,  to  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  for 
his  marcy  manifested  in  their  deliverance.  A  pe-? 
culiar  trait  in  the  character  of  those  Friends,  was 
their  freedom  from  all  enmity  and  resentment, 
even  towards  their  unfeeling  persecutors,  and  the 
proof  that  they  fulfilled  the  command  of  their  Sa- 
viour to  love  their  enemies.  As  a  consequence  of 
living  under  the  influence  of  his  Spirit,  who  came 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  they  could 
do  no  otherwise  than  testify  against  all  wars  and 
fightings,  and  refuse  to  enlist  with  others  in  any 
military  organization.  Among  themselves  the  pre- 
cious badge  of  discipleship  prevailed,  uniting  them 
in  the  bond  of  gospel  brotherhood,  and  leading 
them  to  spread  the  kingdom  of  their  Lord  and 
Master,  and  to  strengthen  one  another  in  serving 
Him,  and  working  out  their  souls'  salvation.  May 
this  invaluable  characieri,,tio  of  love  and  unity 
never  be  lost  among  their  professed  successors. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

The  Cnlfivation  of  tlie  Cinchona. 
The  great  coQSuuiption  and  the  high  price  of  the 
valuable  cinchona  barks,  and  their  alkaloids, — 
quinia  and  cinchonia,  have  prompted  many  efforts 
during  the  last  twenty  years  to  obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  them — particularly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  intermittent  fevers — but  as  yet  without  suc- 
cess. Various  substances  have  been  proposed,  how- 
ever, from  time  to  time,  to  take  their  place,  among 
which  maybe  mentioned — Salicin,  a  crystallizabl« 
principle  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  willow  and 
poplar;  phloridzin  from  the  bark  of  the  apple, 
pear,  and  wild  cherry-tree  ;  impure  piperin  from 
black  pepper;  dogwood  bark;  roasted  coffee;  and 
beeberin  extracted  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  found 
in  British  Guiana;  none  of  which,  though  pos- 
sessing valuable  febrifuge  properties,  have  been 
found  to  equal  the  renowned  Peruvian  bark,  in 
certainty  and  rapidity  of  action. 

Meanwhile  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  Cin- 
chona in  its  native  forests  in  New  Grenada,  Peru, 
and  Bolivia,  scattered  along  the  eastern  sides  of 
the  Andes,  betokened  the  almost  entire  extinc- 
tion of  this  beautiful  tree  from  those  parts  of  its 
habitat  adjacent  the  shipping  ports,  and  demanded 
prompt  measures  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  for 
future  demand.  It  is  true  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment has  sought  to  interpose  obstacles  to  the 
wasteful  destruction  of  the  Ualisaya  variety  (grow 
ing  almost  exclusively  within  its  jurisdiction) 
and  yielding  the  yellow  or  most  esteemed  bark, 
by  forbidding,  in  1851,  any  attempt  to  collect  it 
during  the  succeeding  three  years;  but  the  great 
extent  of  country — extending  nearly  30°  in  lati- 
tude, in  which  the  Cinchona  occurs,  being  very 
thinly  inhabited  and  useless  for  agricultural  pur 
poses,  and  skirting  the  seaboard  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, has  been  considered  open  for  the  exertions 
of  any  who  might  wish  to  undertake  the  task  of 
reaching  the  trees  and  transporting  their  bark  to 
a  market. 

The  French  Government  appears  to  have  taken 
the  first  step  towards  providing  a  supply  for  future 
generations,  by  engaging,  a  few  years  since,  an 
experienced  botanist  and  traveller,  Dr.  Weddell 
to  proceed  to  the  Cinchona  district,  to  collect  the 
requisite  knowledge  and  material  with  a  view  of 
introducing  its  culture  into  Algeria.  Dr.  Wed- 
dell  succeeded,  with  great  hardships  and  uncom- 
mon energy,  in  penetrating  to  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses where  large  specimens  of  this  much  prized 
genus  can  now  only  be  found,  and  in  acquiring 
minute  information  in  relation  to  the  most  desira- 
ble species;  the  manner  of  collecting ' and  prepar- 
ing the  bark,  and  in  securing  a  number  of  seeds, 
with  which  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1848.  From 
these  seeds  young  plants  were  raised,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  have  as  yet  been  naturalized 
in  the  French  colony. 

But  to  the  Dutch  Government  belongs  the  cre- 
dit of  having  first  established  its  growth  on  a  large 
scale.  In  184G,  its  attention  was  directed  to  the 
expediency  of  introducing  it  into  the  mountainous 
district  of  Java,  and  an  expedition  was  fitted  out 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  seeds  and  young 
plants,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  Ilasskael, 
a  very  intelligent  gardener,  who,  after  a  residence 
of  two  years  and  a  half  in  Peru,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  400  young  plants  of  the  most  valuable 
species,  and  arriving  safely  with  them  in  Java  in 
1853.  These  plants,  by  recent  accounts,  liave 
grown  luxuriantly  iu  their  new  location,  near 
B.mgdong,  have  attained  tiic  height  of  sixteen  and 
a  half  feet,  and  produced  abundance  of  seeds. 
The  seed  has  nUo  germinated  and  proiluccd  sliootn, 
£0  that  the  prospect  appears  encouraging  for  its 


successful  and  extensive  cultivation  on  this  island. 
Some  experiments  which  have  been  made  by  Dr. 
De  Vry,  Chemical  Inspector  at  Bangdong,  on  the 
bark  obtained  from  these  trees,  indicate  a  favour- 
able yield  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  He  has 
already  obtained  as  much  as  four  per  cent.,  an 
amount  fully  equal  to  that  usually  extracted  from 
the  finest  commercial  bark,  and  confirms  the  belief 
hitherto  entertained  that  the  bark  yields  a  larger 
per  centage  while  green  than  in  its  dried  state. 

Stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  French  and 
Dutch,  the  English  Government  has  lately  encour- 
aged its  introduction  into  India,  where  an  area 
comprising  hundreds  of  square  miles,  is  believed 
to  be  suited  to  its  growth.  In  1860,  Clement 
Markham,  a  clerk  in  the  India  office,  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  the  language  of  its  natives, 
was  selected  for  the  difficult  task  of  procuring 
young  plants  and  seeds.  Owing  to  the  jealous 
care  of  the  Bolivian  Government  and  its  people, 
the  efibrt  to  obtain  them  was  attended  with  great 
personal  fatigue,  involving  a  journey  of  consider- 
able length  among  the  high  mountains  of  the  An- 
des. He  returned,  however,  with  some  two  hun- 
dred plants  to  England,  and  has  since  started  for 
India  to  superintend  the  planting  of  them  on  the 
Neilgherry  Hills  in  the  lower  part  of  Hindostan. 

In  its  native  forests,  the  favourite  locality  of  this 
tree  is  in  a  sheltered  depression  on  high  table-land, 
or  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  four  to 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
higher  the  elevation  at  which  the  bark  is  matured, 
the  greater  appears  to  be  the  yield  of  its  valuable 
alkaloids. 

In  providing,  therefore,  a  new  home  for  this 
fragrant  and  beautiful  stranger,  an  intra-tropical 
country,  or  one  at  least  with  an  uniform  and  con- 
genial climate  combining  the  requisites  above  al- 
luded to,  should  be  selected  :  and  we  may  hope, 
since  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
successful  experiment  in  Java,  that  other  fields 
more  accessible  to  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  our  own  country,  will  be  discovered, 
where  the  Cinchona  may  be  acclimated,  and  grown 
in  perfection,  to  produce  for  future  generations,  a 
steady  supply  of  its,  at  present,  almost  indispensa 
ble  contribution  to  our  materia  medica.  Measures 
have  been  taken,  we  believe,  at  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington, 
for  distributing  seeds  of  its  species  in  this  coun 
try.  ^^^^^  L. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Word  for  the  Weary. 

It  is  a  precious  Scripture,  "  The  foundation  of 
God  staudeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord 
kuoweth  them  that  are  his."  And  what  an  un- 
speakable mercy  it  is,  that  He  remains  to  be  a  sure 
foundation  when  the  floods  and  tempests  beat;  "  a 
rock,  and  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  and  a  shadow 
from  the  heat,  even  when  the  blast  of  the  terrible 
ones  is  as  a  storm  against  the  wall."  And  I  huin- 
bly  believe  that  tho.-e  who  have  entered  into  cove- 
nant with  their  dear  lledecmer,  and  have  truly 
given  up  their  hearts  to  love  and  serve  him,  striv- 
ing not  to  look  back,  but  taking  up  similar  lan- 
guage with  the  apostle  in  the  day  of  temptation 
and  trial,  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life,"  such  being  engaged 
to  hold  out  to  the  end  in  submission,  faith,  and 
obedience,  will  more  and  more  know  Him  to  be 
the  eternal  God  of  refuge,  even  in  days  of  out- 
ward trouble  and  gloom,  while  "  underneath  are 
the  everlasting  arms." 

It  has  often  been  foretold,  as  poiutiug  to  this 
time,  that  a  day  was  coming,  which  would  perhaps 


more  try  the  faith  and  foundation  of  the  professors 
of  Truth,  than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  A  daj 
for  the  removing  of  those  things  that  may  bt 
shaken^  that  the  things  that  cannot  be  shaken  maj 
remain.  The  Lord  Jehovah  is  sorely  afflicting  us 
as  a  people  for  our  backslidings  and  transgressions 
But  "  He  will  not  always  chide ;  neither  will  Hf 
keep  his  anger  forever."  Too  many  of  us  hav( 
chosen  this  present  world  for  our  portion,  and  beer 
unmindful,  and  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of  th« 
Lord  God  of  our  fathers.  So  that  a  day  of  wratt 
for  continued  disobedience,  seems  fast  overtaking 
some  portions  of  our  Society.  In  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  "a  day  of  trouble  and  distress,  a  day  o; 
wasteness  and  desolation,  a  day  of  darkness  and 
gloominesss,  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness, 
day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm  against  the  fencec 
cities,  and  against  the  high  towers."  Oh!  may  i 
have  the  effect  to  awaken  and  arrest  those  whc 
have  wandered,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  tru< 
fold,  where  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  still  feedetl 
and  maketh  His  flock  to  rest  at  noon.  For  why 
should  any  of  us  be  as  one  that  turneth  aside  bj 
the  flocks  of  thy  companions.  But  notwithstand 
ing  the  lapses  and  deviations,  on  this  hand  or  or 
that,  the  living  God  is  still  among  this  people.  H( 
who  is  unchangeable  yet  remains  to  be  the  suffici 
ency  of  his  heritage  and  little  ones.  The  day  o 
his  coming  may  burn  as  an  oven  against  the  higl 
and  lifted  up,  wherein  all  the  proud,  and  all  that 
do  wickedly  shall  be  stubble.  But  His  blessed  aS' 
surance  concerning  rebellious  Jerusalem  is  conti 
nued  to  this  very  age  :  "  I  will  leave  in  the  midsl 
of  thee  an  afflicted  and  poor  people,  and  they  shal 
trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Moreover  "  the 
remnant  of  Israel  shall  feed  and  lie  down,  and 
none  shall  make  them  afraid."  "Unto  you  that 
fear  my  name  shall  the  sun  of  Righteousness  arise 
with  healing  in  his  wings,  and  ye  shall  go  forth 
and  grow  up  as  calves  of  the  stall." 

The  apostle  tells  us,  "  all  things  work  togethei 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  May  we  nol 
then  hope  that  these  distresses,  perplexities,  and 
sore  troubles  so  closely  besetting  and  surrounding 
the  seed  of  Jacob  in  this  day,  may  thus  prove  help- 
ful, as  we  are  engaged  to  look  to  the  chastening 
Hand,  and  to  the  rock  whence  we  are  hewn.  Then 
may  the  Lord's  righteous  will  be  done  in  and  bj 
His  afflicted  remnant,  whoever  and  wherever  thej 
are,  by  their  turning  inward  to  Him,  and  His  sav 
ing  light  of  life.  "  Get  ye  to  your  strong  hold,  ye 
prisoners  of  hope."  And  thus  as  ye  are  trul^ 
prostrated,  being  humbled  and  grieved  for  the  af- 
flictions of  Joseph,  as  ye  are  concerned  "  to  sigh 
and  to  cry"  for  the  desolations  which  abound,  He 
who  ever  regardeth  the  prayer  of  the  destitute,  will 
set  His  mark  upon  you,  give  you  your  lives  for 
prey,  and  in  His  own  time  more  manifestly  bless 
the  provisions  of  Zion,  and  satisfy  her  poor  with 
bread.  Great  is  His  faithfulness,  who  hath  de- 
clared, "  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  shall  be  as 
iMount  Ziou,  which  cannot  be  removed,  but  abideth 
forever.  As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jeru 
salem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people  from 
henceforth  even  iorever."  Then  let  His  wrestling 
seed  be  animated  to  "sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts 
himself,"  and  in  His  fear  and  in  His  dread  to  stay 
themselves  upon  the  Preserver  of  Israel,  remem 
bering  the  precept,  "  Who  is  among  you  that  feareth 
the  Lord,  that  obeyeth  the  voice  of  his  servant 
that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  hath  no  light?  let 
him  trust  iu  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon 
his  God." 

Every  generation  hath  its  peculiar  besetments 
and  tribulations.  But  the  uucouquered  Captain 
of  salvation  sitteth  upon  the  flood  ;  yea,  the  Lord 
sittcth  King  forever.    Whatever  may  be  "  the  cu 
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of  trembling,"  and  "the  wine  of  astonishment" 
given  to  any  to  drink  of,  it  is  good  for  such  to  re- 
call the  moving  language  of  the  dear  Son  and  sent 
of  God  : — "  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given 
me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?"  "Then,  0  thou  afflicted, 
tossed  with  tempest,  and  not  comforted,  behold,  I 
will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colours,  and  lay  thy 
foundation  with  sapphires."  As  these  continue 
faithful  in  the  humiliating,  fasting,  suffering  pro- 
cess, and  stripping  wintry  season,  keeping  chaste 
to  the  Beloved  of  their  souls.  He,  who  hath  called 
them  as  a  woman  forsaken  and  grieved  in  spirit,  will, 
with  great  mercies,  gather  them,  and,  with  ever- 
lasting kindness,  will  have  mercy  upon  them. 
Realizing  further  His  precious  assurance,  "  the 
mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed  ; 
but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  nei- 
ther shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed, 
saith  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy  on  thee." 

May  we  all  strive  to  get  to  the  watch-tower, 
the  place  of  inward  retirement  and  true  waiting. 
For,  saith  the  Lord,  "Blessed  is  the  man  that 
heareth  me,  watching  daily  at  my  gates,  waiting  at 
the  posts  of  my  doors."  These  He  will  set  as 
workmen  to  rebuild,  and  as  watchmen  to  stand 
upon  His  walls.  And  thought  he  work  may  seem 
great,  and  they  may  feel  much  separated,  one  far 
Irom  another,  and  may  even  experience  much 
weakness  and  fear  at  times,  as  well  as  what  it  is 
to  work  as  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
they  hold  a  defensive  weapon,  yet  He,  who  is 
mighty  for  the  help  of  those,  who  have  no  might 
of  their  own,  will,  as  He  is  solely  looked  to,  qua- 
lify, commission,  and  enable  to  remove  the  rubbish 
and  to  build  even  in  troublous  times.  For  "He 
is  the  healer  and  restorer,"  and  "there  is  no  re- 
straint to  the  Lord  to  save  by  many  or  by  few." 


Selected. 

THE  AMBITION  OF  VIRTUE. 
Our  hearts  ne'er  bow  but  to  superior  worth ; 
Nor  ever  fail  of  their  allegiance  there. 
Fools,  iudeed,  drop  the  man  in  their  account, 
And  vote  tbe  mantle  into  majesty. 

*  *  *  * 

Can  place  or  lessen  us,  or  aggrandize? 

Pygmies  are  pygmies  still,  though  perched  on  Alps ; 

Aud  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales. 

Each  man  makes  his  own  stature,  builds  himself. 

Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  pyramids: 

Her  monuments  shall  last,  when  Egypt's  fall. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Nero  quitting  his  imperial  throne. 
And  courting  glory  from  the  tinkling  string, 
But  faintly  shadows  an  immortal  soul. 
With  empire's  self,  to  pride  or  rapture  fired. 
If  nobler  motives  minister  no  cure, 
E'en  vanity  forbids  thee  to  be  vain. 

Hij.'h  worth  is  elevated  place.    'Tis  more  : 
It  makes  the  post  stand  candidate  for  thee  : — 
JIakes  more  than  monarchs,  makes  an  honest  man. 
Though  no  exchequer  it  commands,  'lis  wealth  ; 
And  though  it  wears  no  ribbon,  'tis  renown: — 
Renown  that  would  not  quit  thee  though  disgraced, 
Nor  leave  thee  pendent  on  a  master's  smile. 
Other  ambition  nature  interdicts: 
Nature  proclaims  it  most  absurd  in  man. 
By  pointing  at  his  origin  and  end  : 
Milk,  and  a  swathe,  at  first,  his  whole  demand  ; 
His  whole  domain,  at  last,  a  turf,  or  stone. 

Young's  Niyht  Tliouglds. 
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It  is  an  evil,  incident  to  man. 
And  of  the  worst,  that  unexplored  he  leaves 
Truths  useful  and  attainable  with  ease. 
To  search  foibidden  deeps,  where  mystery  lies 
Not  to  be  solved,  and  useless,  if  it  might. 
Mysteries  are  food  for  angels  ;  they  digest 
'With  ease,  and  find  them  nutriment;  but  man. 
While  yet  he  dwells  below,  must  stoop  to  glean 
His  manna  from  the  ground — or  starve — and  die  I 

Covjper. 
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A  Pilgrimage  to  my  Motlicr-land. 

(Coutiiiued  from  page  204.) 

The  native  women  all  through  the  country  pre- 
pare from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  by  boiling, 
a  sort  of  '  tafE.'  The  cane  is  cut  in  short  bits, 
crushed  in  a  large  wooden  mortar,  and  the  juice 
wrung  out,  filtered  and  boiled  to  the  consistence  of 
candy.  While  at  Ilorin  and  without  sugar,  we 
often  used  this  preparation  to  sweeten  our  coffee. 
The  reader  who  knows  anything  of  the  process  of 
sugar-making,  will  perceive  from  this,  that  all  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  make  these  people  sugar- 
makers,  is  that  a  small  quantity  of  lime  must  be 
added  to  the  juice  in  order  to  correct  the  acidity 
which  begins  to  generate  as  soon  as  it  is  expressed. 
In  this  way  many  of  the  peasantry  of  the  West 
Indies  prepare  their  own  sugar,  and  often  also  for 
sale. 

"  The  Akus  are  great  traders.  Such  a  thing  as 
overreaching  them  in  a  bargain,  is  unknown.  In 
no  instance  do  they  ever  charge  for  an  article  what 
they  expect  to  get  for  it.  '  How  much  for  this?' 
says  the  purchaser.  '  One  head,'  replies  the  ven- 
dor. '  Won't  you  take  forty  strings  V  '  Bring  on 
your  cowries,'  is  the  reply.  '  Won't  you  take 
thirty  strings?'  'Bring  on  your  money:'  and 
thus  on  until  the  minimum  is  attained,  when  he 
replies  :  '  Not  a  cowrie  less.'  If  the  price  suits 
the  purchaser,  well ;  if  not,  he  passes  on  to  another 
trader,  when  much  the  same  dialogue  ensues. 

"  Several  of  the  personal  habits  of  the  natives 
are  remarkable.  The  men  universally  shave,  not 
only  the  beard,  but  the  eye-brows,  within  the  nos- 
trils, (the  native  razors  are  adapted  to  this,)  and 
frequently  the  entire  head.  Many  leave  a  strip  of 
hair  from  the  forehead,  over  the  crown  of  the  head, 
down  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  Mohamme- 
dans leave  also  a  little  tuft  of  hair  on  the  chin. 
We  met  two  or  three  men  at  Ilorin  with  whiskers. 
Tbe  margin  of  the  eye-lids  is  blackened  with  pul- 
verized sulphuret  of  antimony,  which  every  native 
carries  about  with  him  for  the  purpose.  The  wo- 
men dye  the  palms  of  the  hands,  finger-nails  and 
feet  with  ground  camwood.  Sometimes  when  about 
to  participate  in  religious  observances,  their  entire 
person  is  coloured  in  this  way.  They  pay  great 
attention  to  the  teeth,  using  the  chewed  ends  of 
certain  roots  for  the  purpose  of  brushes,  as  do  the 
people  of  the  West  Indies,  where  the  custom  was 
doubtless  introduced  by  Africans.  Except  some 
little  children,  we  met  nobody  who  did  not  use 
tobacco.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  snuff,  not  taken 
into  the  nostrils,  but  on  the  tongue.  A  small 
quantity  of  benin-seed  and  of  lubi^  a  native  impure 
carbonate  of  soda,  is  ground  with  the  snuff.  They 
use  the  Brazilian  roil-tohacco,  about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  which  is  treacle.  There  are 
a  few  who  smoke,  principally  emigrants  from  Sierra 
Leone,  Cuba  and  the  Brazils. 

"As  might  be  expected,  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
is  very  common  ;  yet  the  natives  are  seldom  seen 
drunk,  the  regulations  of  their  Ogboni  lodges  for- 
bidding it. 

"  Cola-nuts,  (cola  acuminata^)  a  bitter  and 
slightly  astringent  vegetable,  are  used  by  all,  al- 
though in  some  places  expensive.  It  probably 
counteracts  the  eficcts  of  the  laxative  character  of 
their  food.  Whenever  any  one  wishes  to  show 
particular  mark  of  respect  to  his  guest,  he  presents 
him,  with  great  formality,  a  few  cola-nuts.  A 
little  boy  or  girl  brings  a  covered  vessel,  the  best 
in  the  house,  and  prostrating,  presents  it.  Abun- 
dant thanks  and  salutations  follow.  They  have  a 
proverb  which  says  :  '  Anger  draws  arrows  from 
the  quiver  :  good  words  draw  cola-nuts  from  the 
bag.' 


"  There  is  not  a  more  affable  people  found  any 
where  than  are  the  Akus.  Not  even  Frenchmen 
are  more  scrupulous  in  their  attention  to  politeness 
than  they.  Two  persons,  even  utter  strangers, 
hardly  ever  pass  each  other  without  exchanging 
salutations,  and  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the 
relative  social  position  of  each  in  their  salutations. 
Equals  meeting  will  simply  say,  am;  but  one  ad- 
dressing a  superior,  affixes  some  word  to  acu,  thus, 
acabo,  (acu  abo,)  acuni,  etc.  The  superior  usually 
salutes  first,  and  when  the  disparity  of  position  is 
great,  the  inferior  prostrates.  The  young  always 
prostrate  to  the  aged.  Women  kneel,  but  never 
prostrate.  Sons,  without  reference  to  age  or  rank, 
prostrate  to  their  mothers  or  senior  female  relatives. 
They  never  suffer  anything  to  interfere  with  the 
observance  of  these  courtesies.  There  is  an  ap- 
propriate salutation  for  every  occasion,  for  in- 
stance :  acuaro,  good  morning ;  acuale,  good  even- 
ing ;  acuske^  for  being  industrious  ;  acabo  or 
acuubo,  (^ua  as  diphthong,)  for  returning  from  a 
journey ;  acatijo,  for  long  absence  ;  acujoco,  for 
sitting  or  resting  ;  acudaro,  for  standing  or  walk- 
ing ;  acuraju,  expressive  of  sympathy,  in  distress 
or  sickness ;  acueru,  for  bearing  a  burthen  ;  acua- 
lejo,  for  entertaining  a  stranger.  So  rich  is  the 
language  in  salutations,  that  the  above  list  could 
have  been  increased  indefinitely. 

"At  Oyo,  the  capital  of  the  Yoruba  nation,  there 
is  an  old  man,  apparently  in  a  very  humble  posi- 
tion, for  no  one  is  more  condescendino;  and  cour- 
teous  than  he.  He  is,  nevertheless,  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  Onoshoko,  or  "  Father  of  the 
King,"  an  officer  of  state  so  called.  In  the  event 
of  the  king's  demise,  the  privilege  of  choosing  a 
successor  devolves  on  him  ;  hence  his  position  is 
really  very  exalted  :  besides,  he  is  the  party  with 
whom  the  king  is  bound  to  advise  on  all  important 
affairs.  It  is  customary  for  men  in  high  positions, 
the  king's  relatives,  chief  Balaguns,  and  so  forth, 
to  construct  in  front  of  their  houses  certain  turret- 
like contrivances,  called  \>y  them  akabi.  The  king 
offered  Onoshoko  to  construct  akabis  in  front  of 
his  house,  as  his  position  and  rank  demanded  them. 
'  No,'  said  the  old  man,  '  Onoshoko  is  well  enough 
without  akabis.  Let  not  any  one  be  able  to  say, 
from  my  example,  that  he  too  must  have  akabis : 
honour  belongs  to  the  king  only."  He  is  the  only 
man  in  the  kingdom,  who  is  privileged  to  approach 
the  king  without  prostrating,  nevertheless  he  in- 
sists on  doing  so,  explaining  his  conduct  always  by 
the  remark  that  he,  in  his  respect  to  the  king, 
would  ever  be  an  example  for  others  to  copy. 
The  king  himself,  determining  not  to  be  outdone, 
whenever  Onoshoko  enters  the  palace-yard,  pros- 
trates to  the  old  man  ;  and  it  is  common  for  those 
about  the  palace  to  see  one  of  them  stealthily  ap- 
proaching the  other,  iu  order  first  to  assume  this 
position  of  respect. 

"  Except  with  the  few  Africans  who  have  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  poly- 
gamy is  universal.  A  man's  position  in  society  is 
estimated  either  by  his  bravery  in  war,  or  his 
wealth ;  and  he  can  only  manifest  the  latter  by 
the  number  of  his  wives,  children  and  slaves. 
From  this  circumstance  men  are  frequently  reported 
wealthy,  and  yet  in  emergencies  cannot  raise  ten 
bags  of  cowries,  (about  ??4().)  Wives  are  com- 
monly engaged  at  an  early  age,  frequently  before 
.six  or  seven  years  old.  This  is  done  by  paying  to 
the  parents  a  stipulated  sum,  and  occasionally 
making  presents  both  to  them  and  the  betrothed. 
When  the  engagement  is  concluded,  a  bracelet  is 
placed  about  the  wrist  to  signify  the  new  relation 
she  sustains.  She  remains  with  the  parents  until 
of  proper  age  to  be  taken  home  to  her  husband. 
If  she  comes  with  honour,  two  or  three  days  after, 
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adorned  with  costly  cloths  and  jewels,  and  with 
music,  she  marches  with  a  large  company  of 
maidens  through  the  city,  to  receive  the  congratu- 
lations and  presents  of  her  friends,  which  are 
generally  on  such  an  occasion  very  liberally  bes- 
towed. Otherwise,  the  parents  are  made  to  refund 
the  whole  amount  advanced  in  engaging  her,  and 
the  guilty  partner  to  her  infidelity,  if  known,  is 
prosecuted  for  adultery.  If  the  intended  husband 
is  a  youth,  never  before  married,  his  mother,  or 
less  frequently  his  father,  makes  the  engagement 
for  him ;  and  the  parties  are  respectively  kept  in 
ignorance  of  each  other  until  they  are  both  of  suit- 
able age  to  live  together. 

"A  less  troublesome  way  of  procuring  a  wife, 
with  many,  is  to  resort  to  the  slave-marts  of  Ilorin 
at  once,  money  in  hand,  and  make  their  choice. 
The  latter,  of  course,  are  slaves,  as  well  as  thuir 
children,  between  whom,  however,  and  other  slaves, 
there  is  some  distinction.  Wives  procured  accord- 
ing to  the  first  of  these  methods,  although  not  re- 
garded as  slaves,  are  practically  as  much  so  as  the 
others,  for  like  them,  at  the  death  of  their  lord, 
they  become  nominally,  and  often  really,  the  wives 
of  his  eldest  son,  except,  of  course,  his  own  mother. 
They  have,  however,  the  privilege  of  choosing  the 
nest  elder  son,  or  of  observing  ever  after  a  state 
of  celibacy,  which  but  few  women  would  choose, 
as  it  is  regarded  reproachfully. 

"According  to  their  means  of  procuring  them, 
men  possess  from  a  single  wife  to  two  or  three 
hundred.  Except  the  chiefs,  there  ai*e  few,  how- 
ever, who  have  more  than  about  twenty.  The 
Yoruba  king  at  Oyo,  Adelu,  who  is  reputed  the 
wealthiest  man  of  the  Akus,  maintains  about  three 
hundred  wives.  They  are  never  suifercd  to  leave 
the  palace-yards,  except  on  certain  days,  whun  they 
march  in  procession  through  the  town  in  charge  of 
eunuchs,  of  whom  the  king  has  a  large  number. 
Men  are  not  suffered  to  approach  them  in  these 
excursions.  The  king  of  Ilorin  and  other  great 
personages  of  his  court  also  keep  their  wives  al 
ways  confined.  In  this  case,  however,  they  are 
supported.  In  Abbeokuta,  where  even  the  wives 
of  the  king  must  support  themselves,  they  are 
permitted  to  go  abroad,  and  are  generally  among 
the  most  industrious  traders  of  the  place. 

"  Inquiry  is  sometimes  made  as  to  whether  wives 
agree  among  themselves.  I  answer,  they  do,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  women  living  in  the  same 
house  can  under  other  circumstances  :  at  any  rate 
their  disputes  do  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  all  the  wives  of  the  same  husband.  There 
is  always  one,  only  one,  who  is  intrusted  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  her  lord,  and  to  her  all  the 
others  pay  the  greatest  deference,  and  they  expect 
the  recently  married  to  receive  more  favour  than 
others  :  making  this  philosophic  calculation,  they 
arc  saved  much  of  what,  under  a  diiferent  and 
purer  system  of  morals,  would  be  highly  irritating 
and  disgusting." 

(To  be  continued.) 


enlarged  in  service.  On  the  3d,  . they  rode  up  to 
the  (Johansey  to  the  house  of  Mark  Reeve,  and 
on  the  4th,  were  at  Greenwich  Meeting.  In  this 
meeting,  Joshua  was  much  exerci.sed  that  Friends 
should  be  found  faithful  in  supporting  their  testi- 
mony against  war  and  fighting,  as  obedient  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  proving  them 
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BlOGllAPlliCAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Kldcrs  and  other  concerned  member; 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadeli)hia. 
(Contiuned  from  page  198.) 
JOSHUA  lUlOWN. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  First  month,  1770, 
Joshua    ]5ro\vn    and    companion    attended  the 
I^Ionthly  Meeting  of  Egg  Harbour  and  Cape  May, 
in  which  Jo.^hua  was  silent.    Passing  over  Great 
Egg  Harbour  that  afternoon,  tlicy  went  to  the 
house  of  Isaac  Town>cnd,  and  on  the  2d,  had  a 
meeting  at  Cape  iMay.    Joshua  had  little  to  say, 
but  at  the  last  meeting  his  companion  was  much 


selves  under  the  government  and  infiuenced  by  the 
Spirit  of  Him  who  was  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again.  He 
had  to  quote  the  ease  of  the  Amalakites  who  made 
war  against  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  showed 
how  the  Lord  wrought  for  bis  people,  and  gave  them 
deliverance.  Joshua  also  exhorted  Friends  to  be 
very  watchful  in  all  they  did  and  said,  that  those 
who  were  watching  over  them  for  evil,  might  have 
no  occasion  of  complaint  against  them,  except  for 
their  faithfulness  to  the  law  of  their  God.  He 
illustrated  the  providential  preservations  extended 
by  the  Most  High  to  his  true-hearted  servants,  by 
the  cases  of  the  three  children  who  were  cast  into 
the  fiery  furnace  and  suffered  no  harm,  and  of 
Daniel  who  came  up  uninjured  from  the  den  of 
famished  lions.  This  meeting  was  a  good  meeting, 
and  Joshua's  companion  was  also  largely  opened 
therein.  Joshua  notes  that  there  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  good  Friends  belonging  to  it. 

Going  to  dine  with  Richard  Wood,  a  religious 
opportunity  was  had  in  the  family,  and  then,  ac- 
companied by  their  host  and  John  Reeve,  they 
rode  to  the  house  of  James  Daniel.  On  the  5th, 
they  attended  Alloway's  Creek  Meeting,  in  which 
Joshua  was  led  to  comment  on  the  passage  in  which 
our  Saviour  compares  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  a 
little  leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three 
measures  of  meal  till  the  whole  was  leavened. 
He  was  earnestly  engaged  that  the  people  might 
witness  the  leaven  of  the  kingdom  to  produce  a 
real  change  in  their  hearts. 

Dining  with  Samuel  Test,  they  afterwards  rode 
eighteen  miles  to  the  Glass- Works.  Here  as  he 
lay  in  bed  at  Walpole  Gregory's,  his  mind  was 
dipped  into  the  situation  of  a  poor  woman  he  had 
visited  near  Alloway's  Creek.  She  was  in  a  very 
tried  and  afflicted  condition  of  mind,  partly,  per- 
haps, owing  to  the  state  of  her  husband,  who  was 
sufi"ering  much  by  reason  of  a  cancer  in  his  eyes. 
The  whole  family  seemed  distressed,  and  although 
Joshua,  and  John  Reeve  who  accompanied  him, 
had  some  encouragement  to  offer  the  woman,  yet 
Joshua  felt  a  fear  that  it  had  little  entrance,  and 
would  prove  to  little  purpose.  But  now  as  he  lay 
in  bed,  his  mind  being  turned  towards  her,  some 
strong  and  clear  expressions  rose  in  his  mind,  and 
he  was  led  to  believe  it  right  to  pen  them,  that 
they  might  be  read  to  her.  The  import  of  the 
language  was,  that  the  cau'^e  of  her  despair  was 
that  she  had  suffered  herself  to  be  deceived  by  the 
whisperings  of  Satan.  A,  Friend  took  his  letter, 
promising  to  read  it  to  the  woman. 

On  the  6th,  Joshua  had  a  meeting  at  the  head 
of  Alloway's  Creek,  near  the  Glass-house,  in  which 
the  subject  of  war  was  treated  on.  He  quoted 
the  passage  wherein  it  is  recorded  that  Peter  drew 
his  sword  and  smote  off  the  ear  of  the  servant  of 
the  high  priest, — "  Put  up  thy  sword  into  the  sheath ; 
the  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I 
not  drink  it?"  He  also  mentioned  the  Lord's 
merciful  extension  of  power  in  healing  the  wounded 
man.  He  laboured  afi'ectionafely,  being. earnestly 
concerned  that  they  might  witness  a  real  change 
of  heart,  and  be  redeemed  from  the  .'spirit  of  war, 
through  the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
is  able  even  to  destroy  all  enmity  in  us,  and  to 
take  away  all  occasion  of  war,  hy  removing  nil 
harshness  of  feeling,  and  in  place  thereof  giving 
the  spirit  of  love  wliich  sti'l  breathes  the  holy  an- 
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them,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on 
earth,  and  good-will  to  men."  Dining  at  David  jnf 
Allen's,  he  that  afternoon  rode  to  Ebenezer  Mil- 
ler's at  Salem,  where,  on  the  7th,  he  attended 
meeting.  In  this  opportunity,  Joshua  found  his 
mind  engaged  to  draw  the  attention  of  Friends  to 
the  class  of  bees  called  drones,  who  did  not  work 
for  themselves,  but  loved  to  live  on  the  labours  of  !*J 
others.  He  exhorted  them  when  they  went  to  W''" 
meeting,  to  labour  industriously  in  spirit,  that  they 
might  know  the  Lord  himself  to  feed  them,  and  f""^ 
not  to  spend  their  time  in  looking  to  the  servants, 
and  depending  on  them  for  spiritual  instruction. 
The  servants  can  give  only  as  it  is  furnished  them, 
but  those  who  are  industrious  in  waiting  on  the 
Lord  renew  their  spiritual  strength,  whether  there 
be  any  vocal  utterance  in  the  meeting  or  not. 
Lodging  with  Daniel  Bassett,  they  had  a  meeting 
at  Pilesgrove  on  the  8th,  wherein  the  necessity  of 
feeling  the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
abiding  under  it,  was  set  set  forth  as  the  only  way 
to  witness  the  new  birth,  begun  and  perfected  in 
us.  The  dangerous  consequence  of  believing  all 
immediate  revelation,  all  direct  communion  be- 
tween God  and  the  soul  of  man  to  have  ceased, 
was  also  pressed  upon  them.  This  meeting  was 
much  favoured,  and  Joshua's  companion  was  large- 
ly opened  in  service.  Riding  to  Upper  Greenwich, 
they  lodged  that  night  at  the  house  of  Solomon 
Lippincott,  and  next  day,  the  9th,  they  attended 
meeting  there.  In  this  meetin<r,  Joshua  was  con- 
cerned  that  those  assembled  might  become  truly 
christian  men  and  christian  women,  through  a  real 
change  from  a  state  of  natur-e  to  a  state  of  grace. 
The  way,  through  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
his  assisting  power  to  attain  this  glorious  condition, 
was  treated  on.  That  night  they  lodged  at  the 
house  of  Joshua  Lord,  and  on  the  10th,  were  at 
the  meeting  held  at  Woodbury  Creek.  In  this 
meeting  the  necessity  of  Divine  help  in  the  work 
of  regeneration,  and  the  free  gift  of  grace,  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  plainly  set  forth,  where- 
by also  strength  would  be  given  to  the  believer, 
enabling  him  to  persevere  in  the  christian  path, 
and  to  make  progress  in  the  way  of  holiness  and 
peace.  Believing  that  some  present  were  limiting 
the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ  Jesus,  Joshua 
was  led  to  mention  the  Scripture  testimonies,  that 
the  offers  of  Divine  love  and  mercy  were  unto  all ; 
and  the  teachings  of  his  Spirit  were  yet  continued 
in  great  mercy  to  the  children  of  men. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  "The  Friend." 

letters  of  John  Barclay. 
.Selections  from  the  "  Letters  and  Papers"  of 
this  humble  and  truly  devoted  s:ervantof  the  Lord, 
have,  at  various  times,  appeared  in  "  The  Friend," 
yet  in  reverting  to  some  portions  of  the  instructive 
volume,  and  recollecting  that  there  are  probably 
many  of  our  readers  to  whom  it  is  not  accessible, 
I  have  been  induced  to  make  a  few  more  extracts, 
hoping  they  may  tend  to  "  stir  up  the  pure  mind 
by  way  of  remembrance." 

This  dear  Friend  was  concerned  to  live  very 
near  to  the  Fountain  of  life  and  Source  of  true 
wisdom,  and  to  abide  steadfastly  under  the  power 
of  the  cro.ss  of  Christ,  hence  his  religion  was  not 
an  empty  profession,  but  a  living,  heartfelt  reality. 
The  principles  of  our  religious  Society  in  their  ori- 
ginal simplicity  and  integrity  were  very  precious 
To  hin),  as  they  certainly  will  be  to  every  one  of 
us,  who  comes  under  the  transforming,  renewing 
power  of  Divine  grace,  and  is  faithful  to  its  teach- 
ing and  guidance.  It  pleased  Divine  Providence 
to  call  J.  B.  early  from  the  trials  of  time,  and 
from  labour  and  sufi'ering  in  the  church  militant, 
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0  be  a  partaker  of  the  unspeakable  joy  and  glory 
(f  the  church  triumphant.  Jtle  died  in  the  year 
.838,  aged  41  years.  When  the  solemn  close  of 
ife  was  very  near,  he  testified,  "  We  must  be 
ithful  to  what  is  made  known,  to  the  smallest 
iscoveries  of  the  light  of  Truth.  I  trust  we  shall 
le  animated  and  strengthened  to  go  through  our 
ay's  work;  then  we  shall  find  mercy  at  the  hands 
f  the  Lord."'  His  purified  spirit,  cheered  and 
upported  in  the  last  dread  conflict  by  the  feltpre- 
ence  of  his  Saviour,  afterwards  breathed  these 


Tvent  words,  "  Dear 
be  name  of  the  Lord.' 


ver. 


Lord  !  come."  "  I  bless 
'    "  I  am  the  Lord's  for 


8th, 


The  following  letter  is  dated  Second  mo 
836:  — 

I  will  show  him  how  great  things  he  must 
jffer  for  my  name's  sake;"  and  great  tribulation 
Bust  be  passed  through,  in  order  to  have  our  gar- 
iieuts  washed  and  kept  clean,  in  and  by  the  blood 
f  the  Lamb  :  and  these  have  often  the  sentence 
death  in  themselves,  that  they  should  not  trust 
themselves,  nor  in  any  other,  but  in  the  Lord 
esus  Christ.    Bonds  and   afflictions  may,  and 
ust  await  them ;  yet  none  of  these  things  move 
lem,  for  they  know  they  are  appointed  thereunto, 
'en  as  it  was  appointed  unto  their  Captain  to  be 
ade  perfect  through  sufi"eriDg.    Indeed,  it  is  by 
lese  dispensations  they  live  ;  that  is  through  their 
ibmission  and  faithfulness  under  them ;  and  in 
I  these  things,  the  spiritual  life  is  exercised, 
aintained,  and  even  raised,  though  they,  as  poor 
brms.  may  be  trampled  upon  and  be  very  low  in 
ieir  own  estimation,  and  may  be  ready  often  to 
"  Surely,  I  shall  go  softly  all  my  days,  in  the 
tterness  of  my  spirit."'    Well,  1  long  greatly  for 
ee,  as  for  my  own  soul,  and  for  every  cue  that  is 
ised  up,  to  stand  as  a  monument  of  mercy,  truth 
id  righteousness,  in  and  unto  the  church  ;  that 
ither  heights,  nor  depths,  principalities,  nor  pow- 
s,  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  may  ever 
:  able  to  separate  us  from  that  clear  manifesta- 
m  of  Divine  love,  in  which  we  have  felt  near  to 
im  who  has  visited  our  souls,  and  one  to  another, 
ay  we,  my  dear  friend,  and  all  that  are  near  and 
ar  to  each  of  us  in  the  covenant  of  light  and 


proud  waters  may  seem  to  come  in  unto  our  own 
souls  as  individuals, — and  the  church  labouring 
and  tossing  like  a  little  vessel  in  the  mighty  deep ; 
yet  the  Governor  being  on  board — the  Controller 
of  winds  and  waves.  He  is  engaged  to  conduct  her 
safely  through  all  that  he  permits  or  appoints;  and 
not  one  of  those  who  commit  themselves  to  Him, 
is  made  desolate.  Doubtless  many  will  fall  on  the 
right  hand,  and  on  the  left;  for  it  seems  a  time  of 
sifting  and  shaking,  and  but  only  just  begun.  But 
I  must  not  distress  thee, — no,  no, — cheer  up;  for 
if  Jerusalem  become  as  heaps,  our  holy,  invincible 
Head  can  raise  up  the  stones  of  the  street  to  be 
children,  can  comfort  all  her  waste  places,  and 
make  the  streets  thereof  full  of  boys  and  girls 
playing,  as  the  prophet  says; — "  therefore,"  adds 

— so  will  I  save 
■'  fear  not,  but  let 


he,  "  love  the  Truth  and  peace  ; 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  a  blessing : 
your  hands  be  strong." 


Cotton  Manufacture  in  Sweden. — Sweden  con- 
tains 80  cotton-mills,  running  180,000  spindles, 
which  produce  every  year  about  12,000,000  pounds 
of  cotton-thread,  being  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
national  consumption.  The  tariff  on  the  cotton- 
thread  is  15  per  cent.,  affording  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  native  manufacturer. 


A  solid  cake  of  gold,  worth  nearly  $50,000,  has 
been  sold  to  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  quartz  reef  from  which  it  was  obtained,  will 
produce  8150,000  a  year  for  many  years  to  come. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  9,  18C1. 


The  present  is  a  day  of  extraordinary  commo- 
tion in  both  Church  and  State.  Whether  the 
struggles  and  uphcavings  going  on  among  the  peo- 
ples under  different  governments,  and  the  changes 
and  divisions  taking  place  within  most  of  the  vari- 
ous religious  denominations,  are  the  forerunners  of 
a  speedy  restoration  to  the  former  of  those  rights 
from  which  they  have  long  been  shut  out  by  ruling 
and  privileged  classes,  and  the  recurrence  of  the 
latter  to  the  pure  and  simple  principles  and  requi- 
sitions of  the  gospel,  from  which  most  of  them  have 
widely  departed,  human  wisdom  cannot  predict. 
In  our  own  country,  where  a  sectional  strife  is  go- 
ing on,  involving  great  and  multiform  interests, 
with  much  bitterness  of  feeling  manifested  by 
many  on  both  sides,  it  is  affectingly  apparent,  that 
the  people  at  large  are  yet  too  generally  influenced 
by  party  attachments  or  supposed  material  advan- 
tages, to  give  their  assent  and  support  to  opinions 
or  measures  merely  because  they  are  true  or  just. 
Hence  we  witness  continued  vicissitudes  of  feeling 
among  thcui,  as  intelligence  of  the  success  or  dis- 
comfiture of  favourite  expedients  is  received,  and 
the  marked  discrepancy  and  insufiSciency  of  the 
many  schemes  proposed  for  removing  the  national 
difficulties,  and  closing  up  the  gulf  which  now 
yawns  between  the  contending  factions. 

Patriotism,  much  as  the  term  is  abused  and  de- 
graded,is  yet  a  christian  virtue,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  commandment — ''Thou  shalt  love  thy 
j neighbour  as  thyself,"  and  proiuptiug  every  right- 
fear  no  evil,"  for'even  there  shall  minded  citizen  to  seek  the  good  of  his  country,  by 
]gad  me,  and  help  me,  and  savc'i'uch  measures  only  as  are  in  accordance  with  the 
it  is  in  my  best  moments,  when  such  con- jDivine  will,  and  consequently  will  not  inflict  injury 


le,  go  onward  in  that  faith  which  gives  the  vic- 
Iry ;  laying  aside  every  weight,  every  hindering 
ing,  every  discouragement ;  enduring  and  hold- 
g  out  to  the  end  of  all  these  bonds,  trials,  tempta- 
ms,  humiliations,  fastings,  or  occasions  of  dis- 
lietude,  that   may  attend,  esteeming  nothing 
range,  which  may  may  prove  even  as  a  fiery 
ial;  but  rather  counting  it  all  joy,  that  we  are 
und  worthy  to  sufl'er  in  any  wise  for  His  cause, 
10  suffered  so  much  before  us,  and  for  us,  that 
might  open  us  a  way  out  of  this  prison-house 
place  of  proving.    Oh  !  my  dear  friend,  my 
nd  is  enlarged,  and  my  eye  opened  to  see  some- 
ing  of  the  excellency  of  that  quiet  habitation, 
lere  none  can  make  afraid  ;  where  the  Lord  is 
3ur  peace,"  having  ordained  peace  for  u;i,  and 
ing  the  portion  ot  our  cup :  though  the  earth  be 
moved,  and  the  mountains  carried  away,  our 
arts  are  then  fixed  and  stayed.    Though  a  host 
camp  against  us, — "though  thou  thyself  slay 
3,  yet  will  I  trust  in  thee;" — "  though  I  walk  in 
e  midst  of  trouble,  thou  wilt  revive  me;" — 
hough  I  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
death,  I  will 
y  riyht  hand 


lerations  as  these  weigh  duly  and  fully  upon  my 
or,  weak  spirit,  that  1  feel  that  the  present  at- 
ctions  are  comparatively  light  indeed.  However 
rk  may  appear  to  be  the  heavens  above, — bow- 
er inclement  the  elements  around, — though  the 


upon,  or  diminish  the  welfare  of  others.  This  kind  ot 
patriotism  is  not  to  be  looked  for  among  selfish 
politicians,  who,  however  they  may  boast  of  their 
love  of  country  and  their  willingness  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  to  promote  this  or  resist  the  other  mea- 


sure, for  its  good,  are  incapable,  or  at  least  alto- 
gether unwilling,  to  bring  their  counsels  or  their 
appliances  to  the  test  of  that  wisdom  which  is 
peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and  with- 
out hypocrisy,  and  consequently  are  unworthy  of 
confidence  as  legislators  for  a  great  people,  who 
have  been  highly  blessed,  and  are  resting  under 
the  gravest  responsibility  as  professed  christians. 

Amid  the  sadness  and  fearful  anticipations  in- 
duced by  the  present  distracted  condition  of  our 
country,  there  is  great  relief  and  assurance  derived 
from  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  conflicting  oc- 
currences afl'ecting  the  community,  with  constant 
reference  to  a  Supreme,  Omniscient  and  merciful 
Controller.  We  may  recollect  that  the  things  which 
befall  us,  are  not  to  be  estimated  as  good  or  evil, 
only  in  themselves,  but  also  with  reference  to  their 
effects  or  future  consequences;  and  that  the  very 
events  which  in  our  short-sightedness  we  deprecate 
or  deplore  as  bringing  sufi'ering  and  distress,  may, 
under  the  superintendence  of  infinite  Wisdom  and 
Strength,  be  the  means  for  effecting  the  abiding 
triumph  of  justice  and  truth. 

The  contemplation  of  the  visible  creation  around 
us,  affords  consoling  evidence  of  the  power  and 
care  of  its  great  Author  to  sustain,  preserve  and 
continue  its  various  orders,  species  and  varieties. 
x\mid  all  the  variations  of  climate  and  soil, 
amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  cold  and  heat,  sun- 
shine and  storm,  we  see  that  provision  is  made, 
not  only  for  the  preservation  of  life,  but  for  the 
final  perfection  of  the  designs  of  creative  wis- 
dom. Why,  then,  may  we  not  believe,  although 
sin  has  marred  the  moral  world,  and  man's  free 
agency  is  too  generally  so  abused  as  to  bring  self- 
imposed  misery,  yet  that  He  who  created  him 
for  a  purpose  of  his  own  glory,  and  hath  de- 
clared that  all  nations  shall  be  brought  under  the 
government  of  his  dear  Son,  is  constantly  working 
i'or  the  fulfilment  of  this  determination,  and  will 
overrule  even  the  machinations  of  bad  men  so  as 
to  further  his  own  purposes  1  The  mere  assent  to 
the  truth  of  this  as  a  verbal  proposition,  may  be 
barren  and  ineffective,  but  where  this  higher  con- 
ception of  a  Divine  providence  educing  good  out 
of  evil,  becomes  a  fixed  heart-felt  conviction,  though 
it  humbles  under  a  sense  of  entire  dependence,  it 
relieves  the  feeling  of  utter  helplessness  through  a 
consciousness  of  a  capacity  to  work  in  conformity 
with  the  Divine  will,  and  awakens  a  consoling  hope 
that  by  so  doing,  we  may  be  instrumental  in  furth- 
ering his  blessed  designs. 

Instead  then  of  letting  the  heart  sink  under  dis- 
couragement in  view  of  the  changes  and  overturn- 
ings  going  on  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
the  apparently  impending  trials  in  our  own  land, 
the  christian  should  cherish  confidence  in  the  won- 
der-working power  of  that  Almighty  Being,  who 
sees  the  end  from  the  beginning ;  and  comfort 
himself  with  the  belief  that  He  will  so  control  and 
adapt  each  event,  as  to  cause  all  things  to  work 
together  for  the  good  of  his  church,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  the  earth.  This 
steadfastness  of  faith  will  preserve  from  being  un- 
duly troubled  or  over-anxious  about  the  political 
transactions  of  the  day.  The  inspired  prophet  hath 
made  known  the  decree  of  Omnipotence  that,  in 
these  last  days,  "  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills ;  and  all  na- 
tions shall  jlow  unto  it ;"  and  we  may  feel  a  con- 
fident assurance  that  all  passing  agitations  or  re- 
volutions, under  His  watch  and  guidance,  are 
working  for  this  glorious  consummation.  The 
people  may  rage  and  imagine  a  vain  thing;  the 
kings  of  the  earth  may  set  themselves,  and  the 
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rulers  take  counsel  together  against  the  Lord,  and 
against  his  anointed ;  sajing,  Let  us  break  their 
bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us; 
but  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens,  shall  laugh; 
the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision.  Whatever 
confusion  and  distress  may  be  permitted  to  come 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  there  must  be  a 
curtailment  of  the  sway  of  the  prince  of  darkness; 
and  it  will  be  found  by  the  Powers  that  be,  that 
their  stability  depends  upon  their  acting  in  har- 
mony with  the  immutable  principles  of  the  blessed 
and  only  Potentate,  who  has  had  given  him  the 
heathen  for  an  inheritance  and  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  a  possession. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EoROPE. — Liverpool  dates  to  Second  mo.  15th. 

The  stock  of  cotton  in  port  Wiis  accumulating,  and 
the  consumption  rapidly  declining;  prices  had  fallen 
^d.  The  Manchester  advices  were  unfavourable,  with  a 
decline  for  all  qualities  of  goods.  Breadstuffs  un- 
changed. Consols,  91'^  a  92.  The  Bank  of  England 
had  advanced  the  rate  of  interest  to  8  per  cent.  On  the 
9th  ult.,  a  furious  gale  occurred  on  the  English  coast, 
causing  a  number  of  wrecks  and  great  loss  of  life.  It 
is  said  that  a  number  of  British  merchants  are  about  to 
present  an  address  to  the  Queen,  praying  that  negotia- 
tions may  be  entered  into  with  France  for  a  mutual  re- 
duction of  their  existing  armaments. 

The  Neapolitan  forces  at  Gaeta  have  capitulated.  The 
Royal  family  are  to  be  permitted  to  leave  in  a  French 
steamer.  The  garrison  are  to  remain  prisoners  of  war 
until  Messina  and  other  places  held  by  the  Royalists  are 
surrendered. 

United  States. —  The  New  Adminislraiio^i. — On  the 
4th  instant,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  with 
the  usual  ceremonies,  as  President  for  the  next  four 
years.  An  immense  concourse  of  persons  assembled  in 
Washington  on  this  occasion  ;  no  disturbance  was  at- 
tempted, and  all  passed  off  peaceably.  In  his  inaugu- 
ral address,  the  President  gave  an  exposition  of  the 
principles  which  are  to  guide  him,  in  conducting  the 
government  at  this  critical  period  in  its  history.  His 
langua.ge  was  mild  and  peaceful,  and  evidenced  ihat  he 
appreciated  the  serious  difficulties  of  his  position.  He 
declared  that  there  was  no  cause  whatever  for  the  al- 
leged apprehension  in  the  Southern  Stales,  that  their 
peace  and  security  would  be  imperilled  by  the  accession 
of  a  Republican  administration.  He  held  "  that  the 
maintainance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and 
especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control 
its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own  judg- 
ment exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power, 
on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political 
fabric  depends."  He  thought  there  should  be  no  con- 
troversy about  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  ;  the  right 
of  reclamation  was  plainly  given  in  the  Constitution, 
and  the  duties  arising  under  it  should  be  faithfully  per- 
formed. In  reference  to  the  attempted  or  actual  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union,  he  says:  "I  hold  that,  in 
contemplation  of  the  universal  law  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Union  of  these  States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity 
is  implied  if  not  expressed,  in  the  fundamental  law  of 
all  national  governments.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the 
government  pi'oper  never  had  a  provision  in  its  organic 
law  for  its  own  termina'.ion.  I  shall  continue  to  exe- 
cute all  the  express  provisions  of  our  national  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Union  will  endure  forever,  it  beiug  impos- 
sible to  destroy  it,  excei)t  by  some  action  not  |)iovided 
for  in  the  insti  ument  itself.  Again,  if  the  United  States 
be  not  a  government  proper,  but  an  association  of  States, 
in  the  nature  of  a  contract  merely,  can  it  be  peaceably 
unmade  by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made  it?  One 
party  to  the  contract  may  violate  it — break  it,  so  to 
speak — docs  it  not  ro(|uirc  all  to  lawfully  rescind  it? 
I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  tlie  Union  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent  ot 
my  ability,  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly enjoins  on  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be 
faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States.  Doing  this  I  deem 
to  be  only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part,  and  I  shall  perform 
it  so  far  as  practicable,  unless  r)iy  riglitful  masters,  the 
American  people,  shall  withhold  the  requisite  means,  or 
in  some  authoritative  manner,  direct  the  contrary.  I 
trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only 
as  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Union,  that  I  will  consti- 
tutionally delcnd  and  maintain  it.  In  doing  this  there 
need  be  no  blooilshed  or  violence,  and  there  shall  be 
none,  uiili-i-s  it  be  forced  ufion  the  national  authority. 
The  jiower  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy 


and  possess  the  property  and  places  belonging  to  the 
government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  on  imports;  but 
beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there 
will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among 
the  people  anywhere.  Where  hostility  in  any  interior 
locality  shall  be  so  great  and  so  universal  as  to  prevent 
competent  resident  citizens  from  holding  federal  offices, 
there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force  obnoxious  strangers 
among  the  people  for  that  object.  The  mails,  unless  re- 
pelled, will  continue  to  be  furnished  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  so  far  as  possible.  The  people  everywhere  shall 
have  that  sense  of  perfect  security  which  the  most  fa- 
vourable and  calm  thought  and  refiectioa  on  the  part  of 
the  government  can  give  them.  The  course  here  indi- 
cated will  be  followed,  unless  current  events  and  expe- 
rience shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to  be  proper, 
and  in  every  case  and  exigency  my  best  discretion  will 
be  exercised  according  to  circumstances  actually  exist- 
ing, and  with  a  view  and  a  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  national  troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal 
sympathies  and  affections."  A  separation  between  the 
North  and  South  is,  he  contends,  not  merely  unwise  and 
uncalled  for,  but  an  impracticable  thing.  He  says; 
"Phvsically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  '  We  cannot 
remove  our  respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor 
build  an  impassable  wall  between  them.  A  husbaud 
and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other,  but  the  different 
parts  of  our  country  cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but 
emain  face  to  face,  and  an  intercourse,  either  amicable 
or  hostile,  must  continue  between  them.  Is  it  possible, 
then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous  or 
more  satisfactory  after  separating  than  before?  Can 
aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make  laws  ? 
Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  between  aliens 
than  laws  among  friends  ?  Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you 
cannot  fight  always,  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both 
sides,  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the 
identical  old  questions  as  to  terms  of  intercourse  are 
aoain  upon  you."  He  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
holdinc  a  national  convention  of  all  the  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  whether  any  amendments  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Uuited  States  were  now  needed,  and 
closed  with  a  forcible  and  earnest  appeal  to  his  dissatis- 
fied countrymen,  entreating  them  to  think  calmly  and 
well  upon  the  whole  subject,  and  suggesting  that  even 
if  it  were  admitted  they  hold  the  right  side  of  the 
dispute,  there  is  still  no  reason  for  precipitate  action. 
Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance 
on  Divine  providence  are,  he  asserts,  still  competent  to 
adjust  in  the  best  way  all  our  present  difficulties. 

"2Vie  Southern  Confederacy.'" — -The  Southern  Congress 
has  passed  an  act  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  the 
government.  It  authorizes  the  President  to  borrow 
$15,000,UOO,  payable  in  ten  years,  with  interest  at  8  per 
cent.,  and  directs  the  levying  of  an  export  duty  of  J  cent 
per  pound  on  cotton  exported  after  Eighth  month  1st,  to 
create  a  fund  to  liquidate  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  loan.  The  act  to  raise  military  forces  for  the  con 
federacy  directs  that  the  President  shall  take  charge  of 
all  military  operations  between  the  confederacy  and 
other  powers.  The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  papers  announce 
that  all  ports  in  States  north  of  South  Carolina  are  now 
considered  foreign  ports,  and  goods  arriving  from  such 
ports,  must  be  entered  at  the  custom-houses  of  the 
"  Confederate  States  of  America." — The  people  of  Texas 
have  confirmed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  their  de- 
legates have  been  admitted  to  the  Southern  Congress. — 
Captain  Hill,  who  is  in  command  of  fort  Brown,  Texas, 
has  refused  to  evacuate  the  fort,  or  to  surrender  the 
U.  S.  property. 

North  CuroUna. — Returns  from  forty-seven  counties 
give  a  majoi'ity  of  eight  thousand  against  holding  a  con- 
vention. The  result  in  the  entire  State  is  doubtful.  A 
majority  of  the  delegates  elected  are  called  Union  men, 
but;  probably  like  those  of  Virginia,  will  go  with  the 
South  if  all  the  plans  of  conciliation  fail. 

The  Peace  Coiijerence. — This  body  adjourned  on  the 
'27th,  having  previously  adopted,  by  a  bare  majority,  the 
plan  of  settlement  recommended  by  the  comuiitteo,  in  a 
somewhat  modified  form.  It  was  strongly  opposed  by 
some  of  the  Northern  delegations,  as  well  as  by  part  of 
those  from  the  South.  The  plan  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Constitution — to  effect  which  two-thirds  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  must  agree  to  lay  the  proposed 
amendments  before  the  State  Legislatures  for  ratifica- 
tion, and  three-fourths  of  the  several  Stales  must  adopt 
them.  The  subject  was  promptly  brought  before  Con 
gross,  but  that  body  adjourned  without  taking  the  re 
quisite  action,  hence  the  whole  matter  falls  to  the 
ground. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  40.3. 
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The  New  Tariff. — The  Senate  assented  to  the  House 
amendment  in  relation  to  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  the 
bill  finally  passed,  and  was  signed  by  the  President. 

Congress. — So  much  business  was,  as  usual,  crowded 
into  the  last  few  days  of  the  session,  that  our  space  will 
permit  notice  of  only  a  small  part  of  the  proceedings. 
The  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  employ  the  militia 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  laws,  was  strongly  op- 
posed in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  measure 
leading  to  war  on  the  seceding  States.  It  was  post- 
poned by  a  decided  vote.  A  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
133  to  65,  as  follows — "  That  no  amendment  shall  be 
made  to  the  Constitution,  which  will  authorize  or  give 
Congress  power  to  abolish  or  interfere  within  any  State 
with  the  domestic  institutions  therein,  including  that  of 
persons  held  to  labour  or  servitude  by  the  laws  of  said 
State."  On  the  1st  inst.,  the  House  voted  on  the  pro- 
positions of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three.  The  clause 
providing  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  into  the 
Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  may  elect, 
was  laid  on  the  table,  by  a  vote  of  114  to  71.  The 
amendment  to  the  act  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves 
was  passed  ;  92  to  85.  The  amendment  to  the  act  for 
the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  justice,  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  47  to  162.  The  House  of  Representatives  did 
not  take  up  the  propositions  of  the  Peace  convention. 
They  were  largely  debated  in  the  Senate,  but  failed  to 
get  its  sanction,  being  unacceptable  to  the  Republicans 
generally,  as  well  as  to  the  more  ultra  Southern  mem- 
bers. The  Crittenden  resolutions  were  negatived — yeas 
19:  nays,  20.  The  joint  resolution  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution passed  the  Senate,  by  the  requisite  two-thirds 
vote.  The  session  terminated  on  the  4lh  inst.,  at  noon. 
The  proclamation  for  an  extra  session  of  the  Senate  was 
read  ;  Vice  President  Breckinridge  retired,  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  his  successor,  Hannibal  Hamlin. 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  session  of  the  school  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  6th  of  Fifth  month  next.  Friends  w^ho 
intend  to  enter  their  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  1^8 ' 
early  application  to  David  RoBEiiTS,  Superintendent  atiisi 
the  school,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  tjjtlj 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

Third  mo.  4th,  1861. 


TO 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS 
THE  ASYLUM. 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Contributors  to  the 
Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  Deprived  of  the  Use  o 
their  Reason,"  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  the  13th  o 
Third  month,  1861,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  Arch  Street 
Meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

William  Bettle,  Clerk 
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FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH, 
A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con 
ducting  this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  b' 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  ii 
the  school.    Apply  to         EBE.NEZEii  Worth, 

Marshalton.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thos.  Wistar, 
Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa, 

Joel  Evans, 
Oakd.-xle  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  fill  the  station  b 
of  Superintendent  and  Matron  at  West-town  Boarding  iijii 
School. 

A])plication  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  followin 
Friends:    Nathan  Siiarplicss,  Concord;  James  Emlk^™" 
West  Chester  ;  Sami  el  Hilles,  Wilmington  ;  Henr 
Coi'e  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 

Twelfth  mo.  10th,  18G0. 


Died  early,  on  First-day  morning,  the  10th  of  Secon 
month  last,  after  a  short  illness,  Jamps  Starr,  in  tl 
seventieth  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  the  Norther 
District  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  First-day,  the  1 7tli  of  Second  month  last,  a 

ter  a  short  illness,  Isaac  Harvey,  Sr.,  in  the  ninetict 
year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  the  Western  Distri  f 
Monthly  Meeting. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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JOHIT  RICHAKDSON, 

4.T  NO.  116  NORTH  JOUETH  STREET,  UP  STAIRS, 
PEIIiADEIiFHIA. 


[Postage  to  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
onths,  if  paid  in  advance,  three  and  a-quarter  cents  ; 
lany  part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  months,  if 
id  in  advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Henry  Hull. 

(Continned  from  page  210.) 

"After  attending  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  the 
unty  of  Durham,  some  of  which  were  solid  good 
asons,  we  crossed  the  Tyne,  accompanied  by 
jlomon  Chapman,  and  had  a  public  meeting,  and. 
^0  one  with  Friends  at  Shields,  from  whence  we 
ik  de  to  George  Richardson's,  at  New  Castle.  I 
d  seen  George  and  Solomon  in  Ireland,  and  our 
"  eeting  again  was  mutually  pleasant,  we  being 
mforted  in  each  other's  company. 

Ihf'y  related  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  in- 
rposition  of  Divine  help,  by  counsel  inwardly 
mmunicated,  whereby  they  were  preserved  from 
ing  buried  in  the  ruins  of  a  house,  which  fell  two 
lys  after  they  were  to  have  held  a  meeting  in  it, 
id  which  probably  would  have  fallen  on  the  as- 
mbly,  had  they  collected  in  it.  George  felt  his 
ind  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  it 
buld  not  be  best  to  have  a  meeting  in  the  house, 
xt  to  go  to  the  hous'.'s  of  Friends  and  visit  them 
that  way,  although  he  then  knew  nothing  of  the 
;uation  of  the  house.  This  mode  did  not  appear 
tisfactory  to  Solomon,  who  thought  that  other 
rsons  who  often  attended  Friends'  meetings, 
ould  thus  be  passed  by.  But  George  appeared 
clear  in  the  judgment,  that  it  was  best  to  have 
3  meeting,  that  Solomon  yielded  ;  and  it  is  be- 
ved,  that  had  a  meeting  been  held,  the  house 
ould  have  given  way  with  the  people  in  it,  the 
)of  being  very  heavy,  and  the  timbers  much  de- 
lyed.  It  fell  in  the  evening  of  Seventh-day, 
hen  there  was  no  unusual  wind  or  other  exciting 
s!  m-ie — and  next  day  Friends  expected  to  hold 
leii-  usual  meeting  in  it.  I  had  a  meeting  in  the 
ouse  while  I  was  in  Ireland,  and  the  account  of 
]e  occurrence  led  me  to  consider  it  a  merciful  in- 
rference  of  Divine  Providence,  that  it  fell  at  a 
me  when  there  was  no  one  in  it." 
Entering  Scotland,  he  proceeded  to  visit  the 
05  nail  meetings  of  Friends  in  that  nation,  some  of 
hich  appear  to  have  been  seasons  of  the  renewed 
xtension  of  Divine  favour.  Of  one  at  Aberdeen 
e  thus  writes,  viz  :  — 

"  In  the  meeting  on  First-day  morning,  the  love 
f  our  heavenly  Father  united  our  spirits :  and  at 
ve  o'clock,  P.  M  ,  we  had  a  crowded  meeting,  when 
he  condescending  goodness  of  Israel's  Shepherd 
ras  conspicuously  manifest,  enabling  me  to  set  forth 


his  great  love  to  mankind,  from  the  words  of  the 
apostle,  '  It  is  by  grace  ye  are  saved,  through  faith, 
and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.' 
A  holy  solemnity  covered  us — the  people  were  very 
still,  and  we  united  in  humble  petitions  to  the  Lord 
on  high,  that  his  light  might  break  forth  upon 
mankind,  as  when  he  said,  '  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light,'  acknowledging  our  renewed 
conviction,  that  his  power  was  undiminished,  the 
work  his,  and  that  the  praise  belongs  unto  Him, 
with  his  dear  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Lamb  Immaculate,  now  and  forever  more.  Amen. 
Dear  old  John  Wigham  said  he  thought  it,  through 
Divine  favour,  the  best  meeting  he  had  ever  at- 
tended in  that  place.  I  write  not  these  remarks 
to  exalt  the  labour  of  the  poor  servant,  but  in 
humble  acknowledgment  to  our  holy  Helper,  and 
to  bear  testimony  of  his  goodness  to  the  people. 
I  believe  it  was  a  season  that  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten by  some  who  were  there,  and  in  which  the 
good  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  was  pleased  to  invite 
those  who  are  athirst,  '  to  come  buy  wine  and  milk, 
without  money  and  without  price.' 

"At  Aberdeen  I  received  letters  from  my  dear 
family,  giving  accounts  of  their  health — they  are 
almost  constantly  in  my  remembrance,  and  but  few 
hours  pass  without  deep  thoughtfulness  respecting 
them  ;  yet  I  do  not  find  myself  under  condemna- 
ion  for  leaving  them.  I  settled  my  outward  con- 
cerns as  far  as  I  could,  as  if  I  was  never  to  return, 
and  commended  them  to  the  keeping  of  the  hea- 
venly Caretaker.  I  love  them  tenderly,  but  left 
them  in  the  belief,  that  it  was  at  the  command  of 
Him  to  whom  I  owe  my  all.  He  has  supported 
me  in  humble  confidence,  that  he  will  do  right  with 
me  and  mine — that  it  is  my  business  to  visit  the 
churches  in  this  land,  and  that  in  so  doing  I  shall 
be  blessed  with  the  support  of  his  love,  which,  at 
times  so  fills  my  heart,  that  tears  of  joy  flow  from 
my  eyes.  When  I  think  of  my  beloved  family 
and  friends  in  America — of  many  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland — of 
the  poor  French  prisoners  in  England,  and  the 
English  prisoners  in  France — of  the  many  widows 
and  fatherless  children,  made  such  by  the  calami- 
ties of  war — of  how  many  are  trained  up  to  butcher 
one  another  in  the  field  and  on  the  ocean,  and 
remember  the  poor  slaves  remaining  in  cruel  bond- 
age to  gratify  avaricious  men,  my  heart  is  moved 
within  me.  The  love  of  my  heavenly  Father  is 
my  support  in  heights  and  in  depths.  Ob  !  may 
I  never  know  a  separation  from  it;  for  it  is  this 
which  enables  me  to  say,  Thy  will,  0  Lord  !  be 
done,  as  respects  myself;  and  if  unrighteous  men 
still  continue  to  dishonour  thy  holy  name  by  their 
evil  works,  and  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  salvation 
by  their  cruelties,  yet  verily,  there  is  a  reward  for 
the  righteous — verily,  thou  art  a  God  that  judgeth 
in  the  earth.  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth — 
0  Lord,  keep  my  soul  as  thou  hast  graciously  kept 
it  hitherto,  and  make  use  of  me  as  thou  in  thy 
wisdom  may  see  meet,  if  I  may  be  instrumental 
in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  thee  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  I  murmur  not  at  the 
privation  of  the  society  of  my  dear  connexions  at 
home;  but  once  more,  0  righteous  Father,  com- 


mit them  to  thy  holy  keeping — blessed  be  thy 
name — Amen. 

"After  writing  the  foregoing,  I  attended  a  laro-e 
meeting  held  in  the  evening  at  Edinburgh,  where 
many  Gospel  truths  were  delivered ;  but  not  so 
much  to  the  relief  of  my  mind  as  at  some  of  the 
preceding  meetings.  On  the  following  day  I  sat 
with  Friends,  and  a  holy  solemnity  spreading  over 
us,  I  was  opened  upon  the  situation  of  the  meet- 
ting,  from  those  words  of  the  apostle  :  '  Behold 
how  great  a  fire  a  little  matter  kindleth,'  relating 
what  had  been  brought  to  my  remembrance  while 
sitting  among  them.  I  observed  that  one  man 
was  so  nettled,  that  he  was  not  able  to  sit  still ; 
but  Truth  was  in  dominion,  and  its  testimony  was 
set  over  every  opposing  spirit, — the  humble  were 
comforted,  and  the  great  name  of  Israel's  Helper 
blessed.  Seldom  have  I  known  a  time,  when  the 
followers  of  the  Lamb  had  a  more  complete  vic- 
torj' ;  but  all  through  his  power  which  enableth  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  peaceable  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Oh  that  all  may  guard  against  the  destroy- 
ing spirit,  as  against  the  destructive  element! 

"We  again  took  the  mail-coach,  and  reached 
Hawick  about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  There  are 
only  two  families  of  Friends  here,  who  appear  glad 
to  see  their  Friends,  and,  I  trust,  will  continue  to 
increase  in  their  love  to  the  precious  Truth.  A 
numl^er  of  the  French  prisoners  passing  along  un-  ' 
der  a  strong' guard  of  sol dier^^ when  we  were  about 
leaving  Edinburgh,  my  mind  was  affected  in  be- 
holding their  emaciated  looks,  from  long  confine- 
ment; and  the  reflections  occasioned  by  the  sight, 
caused  me  to  feel  sorrowful  as  we  rode  along  in 
the  coach.  0  professing  christians  !  great  are  the 
inconsistencies  of  your  conduct  with  the  religion 
you  profess,  when  engaged  in  the  cruel  business  of 
war,  and  inflicting  sufi'erings  one  upon  another. 

"  On  Second-day  had  a  comfortable  meeting  at 
Hesketh  New-market,  [England,]  and  the  day 
following  sat  with  Friends  at  Setmarthy,  where 
John  Phillips  met  us,  whose  company  was  pleasant. 
He  had  spent  a  part  of  his  life  in  the  English  navy, 
and  was  rapidly  promoted  in  consequence  of  his 
bravery,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  further  advance- 
ment when  he  forsook  the  service  of  the  king,  and 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  peace, 
and  is  now  a  humble  disciple  of  the  cross,  and 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures. 

"  We  rode  to  Cockermouth,  and  put  up  at  the 
house  of  Deborah  Robertson,  whose  husband  had 
deceased  only  a  few  weeks  before.  I  had  seen 
them  together  in  Dublin,  and  received  from  him  a 
kind  invitation  to  make  his  house  my  home,  when 
I  came  here,  and  now  finding  his  widow  in  deep 
afiliction  in  consequence  of  his  sudden  removal,  I 
was  led  into  tender  sympathy  with  her,  in  contem- 
plating the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly  enjoyments. 
In  the  evening  I  sat  with  the  ministers  and  elders 
of  Cumberland,  who  had  assembled  to  attend  their 
Quarterly  Meeting,  which  was  held  the  following 
day  ;  after  which  there  was  one  for  worship,  in  all 
of  which  the  Master  of  our  assemblies  was  gra- 
ciously  pleased  to  assist  in  advocating  the  cause  of 
Truth,  as  supported  by  the  humble,  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  bearing  testi- 
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mony  against  a  sluggish  disposition,  in  which  some 
of  its  professors  were  found.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  tiue-looking  and  promising  young  peo- 
ple present,  who  were  encouraged  to  a  faithful  de- 
dication of  themselves  in  the  cause  of  Truth  and 
righteousness.  We  then  attended  meetings  at 
]jroughton,  Graysouthen  and  Pardsbaw,  where  the 
collection  of  people  was  very  great.  Notice  hav- 
ing been  given  at  the  close  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, of  our  intention  of  being  at  this  place  on  First- 
day,  and  the  weather  proving  fine,  companies  of 
people  were  to  be  seen  coming  over  the  moors  from 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  as  though 
they  had  been  going  to  a  great  fair.  Some  of  the 
aged  Friends  said,  they  had  never  before  seen  so 
large  a  meeting  at  that  place.  It  was  remarkably 
solid,  and  the  people  dispersed  in  a  quiet  and  or- 
derly manner.  We  dined  with  James  Graham,  an 
aged  minister,  who  seemed  to  rejoice  in  thankful- 
ness for  the  favour,  and  said  he  believed  an  in- 
crease in  the  Truth  would  be  witnessed,  and  the 
minds  of  some  be  brought  nearer,  through  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  thus  continued  to  them.  He 
rode  to  Whitehaven  with  us,  where  we  had  a 
crowded  meeting  the  same  evening;  several  hun- 
dreds of  the  people  not  being  able  to  get  into  the 
house. 

"  On  Second-day  I  set  out  to  attend  a  meeting 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Wearsdale,  at  two^'clock, 
but  our  guide  missing  the  way,  and  it  raining  and 
blowing  very  heavily,  and  our  road  bad  and  laying 
over  a  moor,  it  appeared  doubtful  whether  we  could 
reach  it  in  time.  A  young  man  of  whom  we  in- 
quired the  road,  perceiving  our  tried  situation, 
kindly  oifered  to  conduct  us,  which  we  gladly  ac- 
cepted, and  by  his  assistance  reached  the  meeting 
in  time ;  a  considerable  number  of  persons  were 
assembled,  and  although  we  got  no  dinner,  we 
were  thankful  that  we  had  been  enabled  to  reach 
the  meeting.  After^^a  meeting  at  Wray,  where 
there  are  but  few  iriends,  we  rode  to  Bentham, 
and  put  up  at  Charles  Parker's,  who  is  concerned 
in  a  manufactory.  Here  more  regard  is  paid  to 
the  welfare  of  the  children  employed,  than  in  some 
other  places;  they  are  careful  to  preserve  good 
order  among  them,  and  employ  a  man  to  instruct 
them  in  reading,  &c.,  during  certain  hours,  for 
which  no  deduction  is  made  from  their  wasres.  I 
have  often  been  affected  with  tenderness  and  pity, 
when  I  have  beheld  large  numbers  of  poor  little 
children,  put  to  labour  at  so  early  an  age,  and  left 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  a  prey  to  immoral 
examples  and  conduct ;  and  it  was  a  satisfaction 
to  see  some  of  them  cared  for  as  these  are ;  in- 
deed, there  seems  a  growing  concern  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  many 
benevolent  persons  of  both  sexes  devote  a  few 
hours  on  the  First-day  of  the  week  for  this  laud- 
able purpose. 

"  We  had  two  meetings  at  Bentham,  one  for 
Friends,  and  another  for  the  town's-people.  The 
children  of  the  factory  being  discharged  an  hour 
earlier  for  the  purpose,  many  of  them  came  to  the 
meeting,  looking  very  clean  and  neat,  and  in  good 
clothing,  which  is  often  not  the  case  with  the  poor 
in  this  country.  If  men  of  wealth,  who  are  con- 
cerned in  manufactories,  had  the  good  of  those 
they  employ  more  in  view,  than  mere  profit,  there 
would  not  be  so  much  cause  for  con)plaiut  that 
those  establishments  are  nurseries  of  vice ;  but  so 
long  as  pecuniary  gain  is  a  primary  object,  this 
must  continue  to  be  the  case.  How  excellent  is 
the  precept  laid  down  by  our  blessed  Lord,  '  What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do 
ye  even  s>  unto  them.  When  looking  over  the 
children  in  these  manufactories,  I  have  often  been 
brouglit  to  consider  them  as  my  own,  or  to  place 


my  own  in  their  situation;  and  oh!  how  consoling 
it  n)ust  be  to  parents  who  wish  well  to  their  dear 
children  to  see  them  cared  for  in  best  things  by 
their  employers.  And  on  the  other  hand,  how 
pleasant  must  be  the  reflections  of  the  employers, 
when  they  endeavour  to  do  justly  and  act  with 
christian  kindness  towards  those  who  are  in  their 
service ; — if  their  profits  should  not  be  so  great, 
yet  there  is  more  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  employed 
happy  and  comfortable,  than  there  can  be  in  the 
iucreahe  of  riches  and  living  in  sumptuousness  and 
grandeur,  whilst  those  who  labour  for  them,  and 
the  poor  generally  around  them,  are  miserable  and 
destitute.  O  ye  professing  christians  !  go  ye  and 
consider  what  this  meaneth,  '  I  will  have  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice  !'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  Pilgrimage  to  my  Mother-Land. 
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"After  polygamy  it  may  be  appropriate  to  make 
a  few  remarks  respecting  its  sister  evil,  slaverj', 
which  exists  all  through  this  section  of  Africa 
Although  the  term  '  slavery'  is  the  only  word  by 
which  the  institution  can  be  properly  designated, 
it  is  certainly  not  of  the  same  character  as  the 
American  institution,  there  being  but  little  dispa- 
rity between  the  condition  of  the  master  and  that 
of  his  slave,  since  the  one  possesses  almost  every 
advantage  accessible  to  the  other.  Slaves  are 
often  found  filling  the  most  exalted  positions  :  thus 
at  Abbeokuta  all  the  king's  chief  o£Bcers  are  his 
slaves,  and  they  are  among  his  most  confidential 
advisers.  On  certain  state  occasions,  one  or  other 
of  these  slaves  is  often  permitted  to  assume  in 
public  the  position  of  the  king,  and  command  and 
receive  in  his  own  person  the  homage  and  respect 
due  to  his  master.  So  in  Ilorin,  Dungari,  the 
prime  minister  of  the  king,  daily  sits  in  the  market- 
place to  receive  the  homage  of  the  populace  in- 
tended for  the  king,  and  yet  Dungari,  really  the 
most  important  personage  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
rank  even  above  the  king's  own  sons,  is  a  slave. 
Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  afforded  almost 
indefinitely. 

"  Slaves  are  procured  chiefly  by  conquest,  some- 
times in  warfare  as  justifiable  and  even  more  so 
than  the  wars  waged  among  civilized  nations;  at 
other  times  predatory,  and  undertaken  solely  for 
their  capture.  Not  a  few  incur  slayery  as  a  penal- 
ty for  crime.  Some  arc  sold  to  defray  either  their 
own  debts,  or  it  may  be  the  debts  of  others  for 
which  they  have  become  liable ;  and  frequently 
children  are  kidnapped  and  sold  away  into  distant 
parts. 

"Although  but  a  few  years  since  every  heathen 
town  in  this  region  abounded  with  slave-markets, 
there  is  now,  doubtless  through  the  influence  of 
christian  civilization,  nothing  of  the  kind  seen ; 
and  although  it  would  be  unsafe  to  say  that  slaves 
are  not  sometimes  sold,  yet  if  so,  it  is  done  secretly. 
The  first  and  only  marts  we  met  for  '  this  descrip- 
tion of  property,'  were  at  Ilorin,  a  Mohammedan 
kingdom.  There  was  there,  besides  several  sm:ill 
numbers  exposed  in  difl'erent  places  throughout  the 
town,  a  large  market,  the  Gambari,  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  their  sale,  and  in  which  there  were 
certainly  not  less  than  from  five  to  six  hundred. 
Christian  America  and  Mohammedan  Ilorin  do  with 
complacency  what  the  heathens  of  Yoruba  and 
Egba  feel  it  a  disgrace  to  practise. 

"At  Ilorin  we  sojourned  with  Nasamo,  the  king's 
sheriff",  in  whose  company  only  we  were  permitted 
to  walk  about  the  city.  On  arriving  at  the  (iam- 
bari  market  in  one  of  our  excur.-ions,  he  pointed 
to  the  .slaves,  and  jocularly  askeil  whether  I  wished 
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to  purchase.  I  embraced  the  opportunity  to  show 
him  the  wrong  of  making  slaves  of  our  fellows, 
and  the  great  injury  which  it  inflicted  not  only 
upon  those  who  suffer,  but  also  on  those  who  prac- 
tise it.  Nasamo  fills  a  high  position  in  the  state, 
and  is  the  master  of  a  large  i  umber  of  slaves; 
nevertheless  he  is  himself  a  slave,  and  doubtless 
thought  of  his  youthful  home  and  dear  parents 
from  whom  he  was  stolen.  He  admitted  all  I  said, 
and  observed  that  he  wished  there  was  no  such 
thing ;  but  while  it  existed,  it  was  better  that  they 
be  exposed  in  the  markets  than  that  they  should  be 
sold  privately,  'for  then  bad  men  would  seize  theii'' 
defenceless  and  our  children,  and  we  would  not 
know  where  to  find  them.' 

"  The  Mohammedans  do  not  sell  their  co-reli- 
gionists  into  slavery  :  they  sometimes  hold  them  a; 
slaves,  but  only  when  they  were  bought  as  heathensi 
and  converted  after  coming  into  their  possession  ;| 
but  these  are  never  after  sold.    Here  is  a  vasttoP 
difi'erence  from  that  class  of  christians,  so  called,  tei 
who  buy  and  sell  the  members  of  their  own  church, 
the  partakers  of  the  same  communion  with  them-itec 
selves.    How  much  better  are  such  than  the  heath- 
ens, or  even  these  benighted  Mussulmans! 


"Although,  as  I  have  before  shown,  slavery  iD^^'l" 
Africa  is  not  like  slavei-y  in  America,  or  even  as 
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it  is  in  Cuba,  yet  it  is  still  a  fact  which  must  nolilsi™ 
be  disregarded,  that,  more  or  less,  it  is  slavery — ^lifSf 
such,  it  is  true,  as  the  teachings  and  example  of  good  mti 
men  might  quietly  but  certainly  in  time  overthroWj  "I 
but  which  might  also  by  an  obverse  course  assume  iwis 
most  of  the  abhorrent  phases  of  the  American  id- A 
stitution.  My  own  opposition  to  slavery  does  not  ifpai 
arise  simply  from  the  suffering  and  ill-treatment 
which  the  bondman  endures,  for  in  that  case  ]  ilfs 
would  have  to  acquit  perhaps  the  majority  olllaH 
American  masters.  I  oppose  it  because  a  human  » 
being  is  by  it  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  thing. ikk] 
a  mere  chattel,  to  be  bought  or  sold  at  the  optiou  jl's 
of  his  fellow-man,  whose  only  right  to  do  so  is  theiW 
accidental  circumstance  of  superior  power — a  pow-iiot 
er  which  the  good  should  use  to  protect  rather  thac  !»g»! 
oppress  the  weak.  I  oppose  it,  because  I  feel  the  teti 
common  instinct  that  man  has  an  inalienable  rightpl; 
to  '  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Hence  I  do  not  regard  a  slave-owner,  even  whcB  fcj 
he  makes  his  slave  as  comfortable  and  happy  as  a  nil 
slave  can  be — in  all  other  respects,  it  may  be,  as  W 
well  ofi"  as  himself — I  do  not,  1  say,  regard  such  a  »loa 
person  as  therefore  less  guilty  :  indeed,  if  there  is  ulel 
one  class  of  them  whom  L  detest  more  heartil}  io«li 
than  another,  it  is  that  class  whose  course  is  tc 
render  the  slave,  if  possible,  contented  with  his 
condition.  .  Iood 

"  From  this  view,  therefore,  I  place  my  opposi-  lb 
tion  to  African  slavery  on  the  same  ground  as  tc^i 
American  slavery,  and  God  helping  me,  shall  la- 'ise, 
hour  as  earnestly  for  the  overthrow  of  one  as  foi  'ins 
the  other. 

"  —  Townsend  has  a  small  fund  at  bis  disposa! 
for  assisting  slaves  to  redeem  themselves.    He  ha; 
helped  by  this  means  several  to  obtain  liberty 
The  money  is  usually  paid  for  them  without  auj  inst 
other  condition  than  a  promise  to  repaj-  it  whei  tlos 
able  to  do  so.    I  was  told  of  one  instance  where  ims 
a  party  so  helped  had  not  been  heard  of  for  twc 
or  three  3-ears  :  when  he  was  almost  forgotten,  lu  11 
one  day  appeared  and  refunded  gratefully  the 
whole  amount,  pleading  bad  health  for  not  doinj  ifaii 
so  before. 

"  One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  th<  N 
Africans,  not  only  in  this  section,  but  all  along  th(  lim 
Western  coast,  is  the  grace  and  symniL'try  of  theii  lire 
forms,  so  well  yet  .so  unostentatiously  displayed  bj  kill 
their  ordinary  costume.  Nor  can  there  be  auj  iiiip 
wouder  on  this  account,  considering  their  frcedou  isteii 
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ton  From  all  those  habits  of  civilized  life  so  contrary  to 
)wi,  aature,  and  which  tcud  so  much  to  the  physical 
Ij  deformity  that  so  often  offends  good  taste, 
rae.     "  One  never  passes  a  group  of  boys  at  play 
lie,  ivithout  witnessing  some  of  the  most  dexterous 


For  "  The  Friend." 

George  Fox  showed  a  warm  affection  for  Friends 
everywhere,  that  they  might  live  in  unity  and  love, 
and  show  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  where- 
ver they  came,  in  their  words  and  actions.  When 
•cs;  Derformances  of  tumbling,  wrestling  and  other' some  of  his  countrymen  were  about  to  settle  in  New 
exercises  tending  to  the  development  of  the  mus-  Jersey,  he  wrote  them  a  short  address,  in  which  he 
■;Dti  pular  powers  of  the  system.  In  their  dances,  too, 'says,  "  My  desire  is,  that  you  may  all  be  kept  in 
aij  ihey  exhibit  evolutions,  throwing  at  once  every 'the  iear  of  God,  and  have  the  Lord  in  your  eye  in 
iwl  nu;e!e  into  action,  which  would  almost  be  regarded  all  your  undertakings;  for  many  eyes  will  be  upon 
tej  IS  impossible,  except  witnessed. 
IIk  "  In  the  towns  further  interior  than  Abbeokuta, 
lii  in  which  the  use  of  fire-arms  has  not  yet  become 

110  general,  one  frequently  sees  groups  of  boys  con- 
estiug  in  feats  of  archery,  with  great  skill.  In 

icli  3yo,  bets  a  e  only  permitted  in  these  exercises. 

n  There  are  several  fine  games  of  skill  practised  by 
he  Akus.    A  favorite  one  is  the  'wari.'  Th 

:b  pparatus  consists  of  twelve  cups  arranged  in  two 
jows,  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  wood.  Four 

itJ  ^ean-like  seeds  are  placed  in  each  cup,  and  the 
lame  is  begun  by  each  party  alternately  taking 

ic  he  contents  of  one  cup  of  the  row  next  himself, 

i'li  .nd  distributing  them,  one  by  one,  beginning  at 
he  cup  next  to  that  from  which  he  took  them. 

;i  iVhen  one  party  can  throw  the  last  three  or  four 

II  if  his  beans  into  the  cups  of  his  antagonist,  con- 

ao  pining  not  more  than  one  or  two  beans  each, 

,•-  ie  seizes  the  contents  as  his  prize,  and  thus  they 

iij  iontinue  until  the  beans  are  aAtaken,  when  each 

i)s  ounts  what  he  possesses,  the  victory  being  of 

a  lourse  accorded  to  him  who\has  most.    There  is, 

is  lerhaps,  not  a  house  in  which  one  or  more  of  these 

H  ipparatus  is  not  kept,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 

.1  nmates.  They  are  found  too,  at  all  the  '  beer- 
hops,'  if  the  reader  will  permit  the  application  of 

:  Jiat  term  to  the  places  at  which  the  native  oti,  or 

111  orn-becr,  is  sold.  I  never  made  a  more  accept- 
'4  fble  present  to  any  one,  than  of  four  dozen  pretty 
Yi!  [lass-balls,  or  glass-marbles,  if  you  pkase,  to  the 
:|),  ?k.lake  of  Abbeokuta,  to  use  in  his  game  of  wari. 
I  \.nother  game,  in  which  they  are  frequently  seen 
M  tjgaging  with  much  interest,  is  the  dili,  a  kind  of 

iee-ta-too,  more  complicated,  however,  and  cer- 
|ainly  more  interesting  than  that  memorable  game 
f  our  school-days.    A  large  square,  divided  into 
a  hirty-six  smaller  squares,  is  traced  on  the  ground, 
.]in  the  opposite  sides  of  which  the  contestants  sit. 
s  5ach  is  prepared  with  twelve  '  men,'  differently 
oloured.    The  parties  put  down  one  piece  alter- 
lately,  until  all  are  disposed  of,  when  the  game  is 
iiiioutinued  by  each  moving  his  men  from  place  to 
lj>lace,  until  he  can  arrange  three  of  his  own  on 
uccessive  squares  on  a  line,  which  feat  entitles  him 
0  one  of  his  adversary's  men.    The  effort  of  each 
5«hen  is,  first  to  procure  this  arrangement  of  his  own. 
u^nd  next  to  prevent  his  adversary  from  doing  like- 
1  ii'ise.    Of  course,  the  party  capturing  most  men, 
'5|iviu3  the  game." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


you,  to  see  how  you  order  your  lives  and  conver- 
sations; and  let  them  be  as  becomes  the  gospel, 
that  you  njay  adorn  the  truth,  and  honour  the  Lord 
in  all  your  undertakings.  Let  that  only  be  in  your 
eye,  and  then  you  will  have  the  Lord  s  blessing 
and  increase,  in  basket,  field,  and  store-house;  and 
at  your  lying  down  you  will  feel  Him,  and  at  your 
goings  forth  and  coming  in.  So  that  you  may  an- 
swer the  light  in  all  people,  by  your  godly  live 
and  conversations;  serving  the  Lord,  and  being 
valiant  for  his  truth  with  a  joyful  heart,  and  the 
glorious  Ntftrie,  in  whom  you  have  salvation 

"  Keep  up  your  meetings  for  worship,  and  your 
men's  and  women's  meetings  for  the  affairs  of 
Truth,  both  Monthly  and  Quarterly.  And  do  not 
strive  ahout  outvmrd  tilings  ;  but  dwell  in  the  love 
of  God,  for  that  ivill  unite  you  together,  and  make 
you  kind  and  gentle  one  loioards  anotUer ;  and 
to  seek  one  another's  welfare,  and  to  be  helpful 
one  to  another.  Let  temperance,  and  patience,  and 
kindness,  and  brotherly  love  be  exercised  among 
you,  so  that  you  may  abound  in  virtue  and  the 
true  humility;  living  in  2Jeace,  and  shoiving  forth 
the  nature  of  Christianity ,  that  you  may  all  live  as 
a  family,  and  the  church  of  God,  holding  Christ 
your  heavenly  Head,  and  he  exercising  his  of&ces 
among  you  and  in  you.  Hold  him  the  Head,  by 
his  light,  power  and  Spirit,  and  that  will  keep  your 
minds  over  the  earthly  spirit,  up  to  God  ;  for  the 
earth  and  the  sea  and  all  thina-s  therein  are  his, 
and  He  gives  the  increase  thereof.  Therefore  be 
not  over  eager  after  outward  things,  but  keep  above 
them  in  the  Lord's  power,  and  seed  Christ  Jesus, 
that  is  over  all ;  in  whom  you  have  all  life,  elec- 
tion and  salvation. 

"  My  desires  are,  that  we  may  hear  that  you  are 
a  good  savour  to  God,  in  those  countries,  so  that 
the  Lord  may  crown  all  your  actions  with  his 
glory.    So  with  my  love  to  all."  G.  F. 


TIlc  Imperfections  of  others  to  be  home  in  Love. 
— To  be  content  with  even  the  best  of  people,  we 
[jimst  be  content  with  little,  and  bear  a  great  deal. 
t[  Those  who  are  most  perfect,  have  many  imperfec- 
ri lions,  and  we  have  great  faults,  so  that  between 
((  he  two,  mutual  toleration  becomes  very  difficult. 
If  >Ve  niu-t  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil 
he  law  of  Christ,  (Gal.  vi.  2,)  thus  setting  off  one 
jAgainst  the  other  in  love.    Peace  and  unanimity 
vill  be  much  aided  by  frequent  silence,  habitual 
'ecollection,  prayer,  self-abandonment,  renuncia- 
^  ion  of  all  vain  criticisms,  and  a  faithful  depar- 
ji  ure  from  the  vain  reflections  of  a  jealous  and  dif- 
jjicult  self-love.    To  how  much  trouble  would  this 
I'ljiimplicity  put  an  end  !    Happy  he  who  neither 
istens  to  self  nor  the  tales  of  others  ! — Finilon. 


The  Great  Border  Coral  Reef  of  Australia. — - 
Starting  from  Sandy  Cape,  near  Harvey  Bay,  the 
north-east  coast  runs  up  to  Cape  York,  which  is 
the  extreme  northern  point  ot  the  continent  of 
Australia  on  that  side,  south  of  Torres'  strait.  A 
little  north  of  Harvey  Bay  appears  a  set  of  coral 
islands  and  coral  reefs,  and  from  there  the  whole 
coast  is  fronted  with  a  continuous  margin  of  coral 
reefs,  stretching  right  along  the  face  of  the  coa.-t, 
and  across  Torres'  strait,  close  up  to  the  shore  of 
New  Guinea.  The  distance  is  not  less  than  1200 
miles  in  a  straight  line.  If  v/e  were  to  translate 
that  reef  to  Europe,  and  suppose  it  staiied  from 
the  north-west  coast  of  France,  it  would  encircle 
the  British  Inlands,  including  Ireland,  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands,  and  stretch  away  up  to 
Drontheim  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  Imagine  a 
great  submarine  wall,  rising  from  an  unknown 
depth  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  just  up  to  the 
level  of  low  water — not  one  continuous  wall,  be- 
cause it  was  broken  through  by  a  number  of  tole- 
rably deep  passages,  perhaps  20  or  30  fathoms 
deep.  The  coral  insects  had  added  to  the  bulk  of 
the  earthy  mass  of  Australia  a  great  slice  of  coun- 
try, which  was  only  a  little  under  the  sea-  1200 
miles  long,  and  from  10  to  90  miles  wide,  having 
an  average  breadth  of  30  miles,  and  making,  if 


lifted  up  to  the  surface,  a  great  table  land  appended 
to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  continent.  Tiie  depth, 
from  which  this  wall  rose  to  its  outer  edge,  was  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  2000  feet.  They  found  in  sonic 
places  close  up  to  the  reef,  sometimes  within  the 
general  direction  of  the  outer  edge — for  there  are 
great  convolutions  in  the  line  of  the  reef — great  bays 
in  it,  and  they  found  no  bottom  in  these  bays  at  a 
depth  of  1800  feet;  so  that  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  the  height  of  this  submarine  wall  is 
2000  feet  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Education. 

The  period  of  life  in  which  children  are  of  a 
suitiible  age  to  go  to  school,  is  very  brief,  and  no 
prudent  parent  will  suffer  it  to  pass  unimproved. 
VVillium  Peun  says,  in  substance,  "  A  good  educa- 
tion i«i  a  good  portion ;''  and  truly  it  is  so,  when 
we  consider  the  advantages  it  confers  upon  those 
who  have  it,  by  enlarging  their  opportunities  for 
intellectual  enjoyment — extending  their  spheres  of 
usefulness,  and  consequently  their  influence  in  the 
community  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  How 
much  more  to  be  prized  is  a  good,  solid  education, 
religious,  moral  and  literary,  with  frugal  and  in- 
dustrious habits,  than  great  possessions  without 
uch  training.  Let  parents  be  cautious,  then,  how 
they  procrastinate  on  this  important  point,  as  the 
opportunity  once  lo^t  is  not  likely  to  be  recalled. 
When  the  proper  season  for  school  instruction  is 
once  gone,  children  need  to  prepare  themselves  for 
those  callings  in  life  which  they  are  intended  to 
pursue,  and  there  are  very  few  who  can  ever  re- 
cover the  loss  they  may  have  sustained  by  an  im- 
perfect education. 


Drinking  Fouyitains  and  Temperance. — The 
Metropolitan  free  drinking  fountains  of  London  are 
effecting  much  for  temperance.  An  association 
has  been  foruicd  for  the  erection  of  these  foun- 
tains. It  has  often  been  exceedingly  difl[icult  for 
the  poor  and  labouring  classes  to  obtain  a  drink  of 
pure  water,  and  multitudes  have  thus  been  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  public  houses,  and  drink  ale 
or  beer,  when  they  would  not  have  done  so  if  wa- 
ter could  have  been  obtained.  The  object  of  the 
association  is  the  erection,  in  suitable  public  thor- 
oughfares, of  neat  and  artistic  fountains,  supplied 
with  pure  water.  One  hundred  have  already  been 
erected.  Most  of  them  are  beautiful  as  works  of 
art,  and  many  of  them  have  Scripture  inscriptions, 
which  are  read  by  the  million,  and  which,  by  God's 
blessing,  may  be  a  word  in  season  to  some  weary 
souls.  The  inscriptions  are  such  as  the  following: 
"  Whosoever  drin'keth  of  this  water  shall  thirst 
again,  but  whosoever  driuketh  of  the  water  that 
I  shall  give  hitu  shall  never  thirst."  "  If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink."  "  Who- 
soever will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely." 
These  fountains  are  really  a  most  admirable  and 
benevolent  device,  and  ought  to  be  introduced  into 
all  our  American  cities  without  delay. 


Vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. — Oh  !  if  the 
time  which  is,  and  has  been,  spent  in  making  ruf- 
fles, tassels,  and  such  like  foolish  and  needless 
articles,  was  occupied  simply  in  preparing  needful 
and  comfortable  apparel,  with  the  mind  rightly 
turned  to  the  Lord,  how  it  would  lead  to  the  lop- 
ping off  all  these  spurious  branch"es,  that  choke 
the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  lasting  com- 
fort would  be  the  result;  such  as  is  not  changed 
by  fashion,  nor  worn  oat  by  time;  but  would  re- 
dound to  our  everlasting  happiness  and  peace;  in- 
stead of  which,  the  days  of  these  are  now  spent  too 
much  in  perplexity  and  vexations. — Rachel  C. 
Bartrum. 
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Uodern  Assaults  on  the  Bible,  and  their  Results. 

J.  Leslie  Porter,  who  acted  for  some  time  as  a 
missionary  in  Palestine,  where  he  was  associated 
with  some  of  those  eminent  men  who  explored  the 
ancient  ruins  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  other  places 
in  the  East,  in  his  inaugural  lecture  lately  deliver- 
ed as  professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly's  Theological  Col 
lege,  in  Belfast,  referred  to  the  wonderful  manner 
in  which  the  discoveries  at  these  places  had  com- 
pletely silenced  many  objections  which  had  been 
made  to  the  truth  ot  the  inspired  record.  lie  said  : 

"  Two  of  Germany's  most  profound  tcholars  once 
affirmed  that  the  Pentateuch  could  not  be  the  pro 
duction  of  Moses,  because  at  the  time  Moses  flour- 
ished the  art  of  writing  was  unknown.  In  our  own 
country  and  in  America,  the  same  view  has  been 
maintained  by  men  of  note.  Such  an  assertion 
afl'ected  the  authenticity  as  well  as  the  genuineness 
of  the  Pentateuch,  for  frequent  reference  is  there 
made  to  books,  engraving,  and  writing.  Christian 
scholars  were  at  once  on  the  alert,  and  hastened 
to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion.  They  ran- 
sacked the  whole  of  ancient  literature,  and  brought 
forth  arguments  so  strong  that  most  of  the  Ger- 
man neologists  themselves  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  theory.  Yet  it  could  not  but  be  admitted  that 
the  evidence  they  produced  was  only  circumstan- 
tial, and  that  it  lacked  that  definitcness  and  dis- 
tinctness which  commands  immediate  assent.  Ke- 
cent  discoveries  have  cleared  away  all  doubts  and 
difficulties  on  this  point,  and  have  established  the 
fact  that  the  art  ot  writing  with  ink  upon  papyrus 
was  known  in  Egypt  long  before  the  days  of  Moses, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  familiar  to  one 
'learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.'  A 
considerable  nunjber  of  Egyptian  papyri,  written 
in  the  hieratic  character,  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  all  of  which  are  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Moses.  There  is  also  an  Egyptian  papyrus  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Imperiale  at  Paris,  which  appears  to 
have  been  written  more  than  2200  years  before 
Christ.  Thus,  to  confute  the  daring  infidel,  scien- 
tific research  enables  us  to  produce  venerable  do- 
cuments of  the  age  of  Moses,  and  of  the  very  coun- 
try in  which  he  was  educated,  and  to  point,  be- 
sides, to  another  some  seven  centuries  older.  But 
a  close  examination  of  the  book  of  Genesis  can 
scarcely  fail  to  leave  the  impression  on  the  mind 
that  its  connected  history  was  compiled,  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  written  genea- 
logies and  family  documents  of  a  far  older  date. 
The  diverse  styles  of  the  narratives,  the  full  genea- 
logies given,  and  the  minute  and  lengthened  dia- 
logues recorded,  all  seem  at  least  to  suggest  the 
constant  practice  of  writing  from  the  very  earliest 
ages.  The  keen  eye  of  scepticism  has  observed 
this,  and  has  attempted  thereby  to  invalidate  the 
authenticity  of  the  whole  book,  by  denying  so 
remote  an  anti(juity  to  the  art  of  writing.  But 
here,  again,  recent  discoveries  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary and  unexpected  character  triumphantly 
establish  the  minute  accuracy  of  Scripture.  Away 
in  the  midst  of  a  parched  desert,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  are  great  shapeless  uiouuds  covered 
with  dust  and  sand.  So  dreary  and  desolate  is  the 
region  around  them,  that  for  long  ages  the  Arab 
has  not  pitched  his  tent  there,  nor  has  the  shep- 
herd fed  his  flock  there.  These  mounds  mark  tlio 
sight  of  '  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,'  where  Abraham  was 
born.  Within  the  la^t  few  years  some  of  them 
have  been  excavated  by  Sir  Henry  Ilawliuson  and 
—  Loftu-*,  and  I  have  myself  seen  bricks  and  cy- 
linders which  they  dug  up  from  beneath  them 
stan)ped  with  in.-criptioiis  Uiorc  than  three  centu- 
ries older  than  Abraham.  These  records  are  now 
in  the  British  Mum  uui,  and  it  ha.s  been  ascertained 


that  they  contain  the  names  of  a  long  line  of  kings, 
extending  from  Urukh,  who  lived  2230  years  be- 
fore Christ,  down  to  that  of  Nabonadius,  the  last 
monarch  of  Babylon. 

"  —  Norton,  the  author  of  a  learned  work  on 
the  '  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,'  ventured  to  af- 
firm, only  a  few  years  ago,  that  '  it  would  be  idle 
to  argue  against  the  supposition  that  alphabetical 
writing  was  known  in  the  time  of  Abraham.'  Yet 
here  we  have  got  specimens  of  such  writing  from 
Abraham's  own  native  city,  extending  up  to  the 
period  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  It  is  not  long 
since  a  book  was  published,  entitled  '  Egypt's  Place 
in  Universal  History.'  Its  author  is  one  of  the 
most  learned,  and,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  Europe.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  Chevalier  Bun^en  is  only  a  splendid 
example  of  the  utter  inability  of  human  genius, 
however  gifted,  and  of  human  learning,  however 
ponderous,  when  unaided  by  Divine  illumination, 
to  decide  impartially  upon  points  bearing  on  the 
history  or  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  Bunsen's  atten- 
tion has  been  turned  to  the  hieroglyphic  records  on 
the  monuments  of  Egypt.  He  professes  to  read 
them,  and  from  them  he  has  constructed  long  lists 
of  kings  and  dynasties  reaching  back  some  twenty 
thousand  years !  Of  course,  in  his  view,  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  entirely  demolish  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Now,  I  think  no  man  will 
deny  that,  before  we  can  read  any  document,  we 
must  know  the  letters  in  which  it  is  written.  Not 
a  word  can  be  pronounced,  not  an  idea  discovered, 
until  its  alphabet  be  first  known.  Yet,  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  researehes  of  Bunsen,  we  ac- 
tually find  that  to  this  day  he  has  never  discovered 
the  true  hieroglyphic  alphabet.  His  whole  system 
is  built  on  a  series  of  conjectures  and  assumptions, 
which,  moreover,  he  varies  and  contorts,  without 
rule  or  order,  at  every  new  sentence ;  and  for  this 
phantom  theory  he  would  have  us  to  renounce  the 
revelation  of  God. 

"  Recent  discoveries  have  thrown  a  rich  flood  of 
light  on  some  obscure  points  of  sacred  history.  I 
can  only  refer  to  two  examples.  The  prophet  Daniel 
relates  that  king  Nebuchadnezzar  was  afflicted  with 
a  strange  and  terrible  malady  during  a  succession 
of  years.  On  one  of  the  most  interesting  Babylo- 
nian monuments  which  have  been  brought  to  this 
country  is  a  long  inscription,  well  known  as  the 
'standard  inscription.'  It  contains  a  short  auto- 
biography of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  it: — 'During  these  years  (the 
number  of  years  is  given,  but  has  not  been  yet  de- 
ciphered) the  seat  of  my  sovereignty  in  the  city  did 
not  rejoice  my  heart.  In  all  my  dominions  I  did 
not  build  fortresses.  I  did  not  accumulate  trea- 
sures. I  did  not  design  or  construct  palaces  in 
Babylon.  I  did  not  join  in  the  worship  of  Mero- 
dach  my  Lord,  nor  did  I  celebrate  his  praises,  nor 
furnish  his  altars,  nor  did  I  cleanse  the  canals.' 
Let  this  unique  inscription  be  compared  with  the 
concluding  verses  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Daniel, 
and  it  will  be  admitted  that  we  have  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  incidental  verifications  of  Scrip- 
ture on  record.  Another  instance  is  no  less  strik- 
ing. Daniel's  account  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  keen  controversy.  He 
is  represented  as  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  and  as 
having  been  slain  when  the  city  was  captured  by 
Darius.  On  the  contrary,  the  historian  Bi'rosus 
states  that  Nabonadius  was  the  last  king  of  Baby- 
lon, and  that  he  was  absent  at  the  time  of  its  cap- 
ture. Here,  it  was  thought,  was  a  direct  contra- 
diction between  sacred  and  profane  history.  Scep- 
tical critics  did  not  hesitate  to  credit  Berosus,  and 
pronounce  Daniel's  account  of  Belshazzar,  and  ot 
ins  feast  and  death,  a  pure  fiction.    A  few  years 


ago,  some  inscribed  cylinders  were  exhumed  fror 
the  ruins  of  Mugheir,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  c 
Chaldea.  In  1854,  the  inscriptions  were  decipher 
ed  by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson ;  and  then  the  whol 
mystery  was  solved,  the  sceptics  again  confounded 
and  the  minute  accuracy  of  Scripture  triumphantl 
established.  Nabonadius  was  the  last  king,  a 
Berosus  states ;  but  he  had  a  sou  called  Belshaz 
zar,  whom  he  associated  with  him  in  the  govern 
ment,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  royal  title.  Whe: 
we  turn  to  geographical  science,  and  the  recent  dis 
covericsmadein  Bible  lands,  th'e  testimony  borne  t 
the  truth  of  Scripture  is  no  less  remarkable.  I 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  read  of  the  citie 
of 'Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  o 
Shinar;  and  Caloch  and  Reson ;'  and,  in  th 
eleventh  chapter,  '  Ur  of  the  Chaldees'  is  mention 
ed.  After  that  period  these  cities  almost  entirel 
disappeared  from  the  page  of  history — nothing  wa 
known  of  their  story,  their  fate,  or  even  their  sites 
'  Recently,  however,  the  mounds  of  Mesopotami 
have  been  searched  by  Rawlinson  and  Loftus,  am 
bricks  and  stones  that  were  buried  for  near  thre 
thousand  years  have  found  a  tongue,  and  have  no 
only  told  us  exactly  where  each  of  these  cities  stood 
but  have  added  some  most  interesting  details  c 
their  history.'  " — Raidmson's  Bampton  Lecture. 

"  I  remember  well  how,  in  former  diiys,  I  stuj 
died  the  geography  of  Palestine  ;  and  with  wha; 
intense  interest  I  read  of  the  great  cities  and  war, 
like  exploits  of  Og,  the  giant  king  of  Ba&han. 
observed,  with  no  little  surprise,  that  a  single  pre 
vince  of  his  little  kingdom  contained  '  three-s-cor 
cities  fenced  with  walls,  besides  unwalled  towns 
great  many.'    I  remember  how,  on  turning  to  m 
atlas,  I  found  that  the  whole  of  Bashan  was  uc 
larger  than  an  ordinary  English  county.    I  wa 
astonished,  and  though  my  faith  in  the  Divine  re 
cord  was  not  shaken,  yet  I  thought  that  som 
strange  statistical  mystery  must  hang  over  th! 
passage.    That  one  city,  nourished  by  the  com 
merce  of  a  mighty  empire,  might  grow  till  her  pec 
pie  could  be  numbered  by  millions,  I  could  we 
believe ;  that  two,  or  even  three,  might  spring  u 
in  favoured  spots,  clustered  together,  I  could  als 
believe ;  but  that  sixty  walled  cities,  besides  ur 
walled  towns  a  great  many,  should  exist  at  such 
remote  age,  far  from  the  sea,  with  no  rivers  an 
little  commerce,  appeared  altogether  inexplicabl 
Inexplicable  though  it  seemed,  it  was  strictly  trut 
On  the  spot,  with  my  own  eyes,  I  have  since  veri 
fied  it.    More  than  thirty  of  these  '  great  citie, 
I  have  myself  visited.    ^Vhen  standing  on  one  oc 
casion  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  range 
Bashan,  I  could  sec,  at  one  single  glance,  ever 
city  the  sacred  penman  referred  to.  Many  of  theni 
though  deserted  for  centuries,  have  their  massiv 
walls  and  mas.-ive  old  houses  still  perfect.  Th 
Cyclopean  architecture  of  the  aboriginal  inhabi 
ants  of  Palestine — of  the  Eurim,  and  Aaakim,  an 
Eephaim — still  stand  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
of  Revelation.    We  have  thus  a  venerable  recor 
more  than  three  thousand  years  old,  containin 
incidental,  geographical,  and  statistical  statement 
which  few  would  be  inclined  to  receive  on  trus 
and  not  a  few  to  cast  aside  as  absurd  fables,  an 
yet  close  examination  proves  them  to  be  miuutcl 
accurate." — Frcdnjlerian. 


The  Fire  Water. — A  missionary  now  living  tol 
a  North  American  Indian  chief,  that  he  suspecte 
the  reason  why  he  opposed  the  progress  of  chrit 
tianity  among  his  people  was,  because  he  was  fon 
of  fire-water.  The  chief  gave  him  a  look  of  scon 
and  said,  "  Yes,  I  love  the  fire-water;  I  know  it 
destroying  me  and  niy  people,  but  how  came  w 
by  the  fire-water  ?    Before  the  white  man  cam 
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among  us,  we  ate  fish,  deer,  beaver  and  other  ani- 
mals, and  drank  the  water  of  our  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  we  suifered  no  harm.  The  white  man  came 
and  told  us  the  fire-water  would  make  us  very 
happy.  We  drank  it,  and  at  last  we  came  to  love 
it.  If  you  wish  us  not  to  make  use  of  it,  tell  your 
own  people,  your  traders,  not  to  bring  it  among  us." 


Furnished  for  "  The  Friend." 

A  testimony  from  our  Yearly  Meeting  for  Wales, 
held  at  New  Town,  in  Montgomeryshire,  from  the 
23d  to  the  25th  of  the  Fourth  month,  inclusive, 
1794,  concerning  Dorothy  Owen,  of  Dewispreu, 
near  Dolgelly,  in  Merionethshire,  who  died  the 
12th,  and  was  buried  in  Friends'  burying-ground  at 
Tytheny-Garreg,  the  17th  of  Seventh  month,  1793. 

This  our  beloved  Friend  was  the  dauo;hter  of 
Rowland  and  Lowry  Owen,  of  Dewispren,  afore- 
said, and  educated  by  them  in  the  profession  of  the 
tj Truth  as  held  by  us;  which  however  prevented 
aiilnot  her  discovering  in  her  youth  a  disposition  to 
6  laccompany  other  young  people  in  vain  and  unpro- 
fitable amusements;  but  about  the  sixteenth  year 
1  iof  her  a"e  being;  favoured  with  a  visitation  of  Di- 
vine  love,  she  became  sensible  of  the  error  of  such 
ways,  and  by  a  strict  attention  to  the  reproofs  of 
!'£  [instruction,  and  entire  submission  to  the  operation 
Itiof  Truth,  she  experienced  redemption  from  the 
love  and  spirit  of  the  world,  and  about  the  twenty- 
iai  [third  year  of  her  age,  she  received  a  dispensation 
of  the  gospel  to  preach  unto  others  ;  to  which  being 
pn  (faithful,  her  ministry  was  lively  and  edifying,  and 
her  conduct  being  consistent  therewith,  she  was 
made  instrumental  to  the  convincement  and  ga- 
thering of  divers,  to  the  principle  and  profession  of 
the  Truth,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  she  resided, 
ffiland  where  from  removals  and  defection,  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  were  nearly  extinct. 

We  hope  we  shall  long  retain  in  our  remem- 
lli|brance  the  sweet  savour  of  her  zealous,  humble, 
tnimeek  example,  her  dedication  of  time,  faculties, 
a  I  and  property  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of 
her  fellow-creatures,  consistent  with  the  doctrines 
:n  she  inculcated;  particularly  in  the  attendance-  of 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  from  which 
01 1  neither  distance  nor  weather  prevented  her  while 
of  ability,  having  frequently  gone  near  forty  miles 
on  foot,  in  this  mountainous  country,  to  attend  her 
■fe  1  Monthly  Meeting ;  even  when  the  inclemency  of 
mi  the  season  increased  the  difiiculty  to  danger. 

She  contented  herself  with  the  least  expensive 
[is i manner  of  living  and  dress,  in  order  to  have  the 
;  0(1  more  to  distribute  to  the  necessities  of  others,  ten- 
derly sympathising  with  the  poor  inhabitants  around 
(erjher,  and  so  bright  was  her  example,  as  to  obtain 
leii  from  one  not  in  profession  with  us,  to  another,  with 
whom  she  had  been  at  a  meeting,  and  who  regret- 
It  i  ted  our  deceased  Friend's  silence  therein,  the  fol- 
ibiti lowing  testimony:  "Her  conduct  preaches  daily 
ami  to  me."  Thus  may  each  of  us  become  a  preacher 
fact  I  of  righteousness  in  our  generation. 

Her  last  illness  was  lingering  and  painful,  which 
linj  she  bore  witb  exemplary  patience,  and  was  emi- 
;ct<  ncntl3'  favoured  with  Divine  peace  so  as  sensibly  to 
[Jit  affect  and  gather  the  minds  of  those  who  visited 
aw  her,  into  a  participation  of  the  same  blessed  influ- 
ence ;  her  prospect  of  future  happiness  was  un- 
clouded, and  she  experienced  during  the  whole 
time  of  her  confinement,  "  the  work  of  righteous- 
ness to  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness, 
cto  quietness  and  assurance  forever;"  saying  very 
itij  near  her  conclusion,  the  arms  of  Divine  mercy  were 
iou  wide  open  to  receive  her. 
■on  Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  by 
jii  IviCHARD  PiEYNOLD-S,  Clerk. 

»  Sarah  Darby,  Clerk  to  the 

50  Women's  Meeting. 
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Religions  Periodical. 
One  of  the  uses  of  a  religious  periodical  is  found 
in  its  being  the  medium  of  conveying  instruction 
and  encouragement  from  one  weary  traveller  to 
another,  discharging  a  duty,  and  thereby  doing 
good  to  the  giver  and  the  receiver.  We  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  benefit,  and  have  heard  many 
speak  of  its  cheering  effect  upon  them.  Com- 
munications from  Friends  residing  in  different  parts, 
are  often  very  grateful,  answering  in  some  sense 
the  character  of  ministerial  visits.  Properly  exer- 
cised members  have  different  spheres  of  action, 
and  after  a  subject  has  been  pent  up  in  the  mind, 
relief  is  afforded,  by  committing  it  to  paper,  and 
sending  it  forth  as  a  messenger,  which  reaches 
responding  hearts  who  may  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  source,  but  who  are  nevertheless  often  consoled 
by  finding  others  are  led  in  the  same  path,  and 
bearing  the  same  description  of  burdens.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  supply  of  useful  original 
matter  increase  in  "The  Friend,"  a  paper  that  re- 
jects all  new  notions  on  religion,  and  spreads  and 
defends  the  principles  of  the  society  as  held  by 
Fox,  Barclay  and  Penn,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
writers  as  well  as  the  readers  would  reap  advan- 
tages from  it.  There  are  various  acts  of  faithful- 
ness, by  which  the  members  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
from  whom  the  whole  body  by  joints  and  bands 
having  nourishment  ministered  and  knit  together, 
experience  an  increase  with  the  increase  of  God. 
We  would  not  stamp  anything  too  highly  that 
passes  from  friend  to  friend ;  but  as  barley  loaves 
and  a  few  small  fishes,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
once  fed  and  satisfied  a  multitude,  so  now  in  the 
Divine  government,  it  often  requires  but  little 
spiritual  food  from  the  Lord's  store-house,  to  ani- 
mate and  strengthen  the  way-faring  man,  to  pur- 
sue his  heavenward  journey,  without  fainting  for 
many  da^s. 

Our  religious  Society,  in  its  peculiar  organiza- 
tion, is  blessed  with  many  opportunities  for  doing 
good,  in  the  various  of&ces  for  religious  service 
conferred  upon  the  members;  and  not  only  are  we 
bound  to  be  faithful  in  their  discharge,  but  to  be 
thankful  that  we  belong  to  a  society,  in  which  the 
gifts  and  talents  bestowed  may  be  occupied  to  the 
honour  of  the  Giver,  in  the  work  of  our  own  salva- 
tion, and  the  help  of  others.  Extremes  are  to  be 
avoided  both  in  withholding  more  than  is  meet, 
and  in  running  without  the  true  guide  into  crea- 
turely  activity.  Timid,  fearful  ones  sometimes  rob 
the  church  of  its  due,  by  undervaluing  the  divine 
impressions  made  upon  their  minds,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  openings  of  duty,  by  neglect  of  which 
they  also  lose  the  peace,  which  would  be  the  re- 
ward of  humble  submission  to  the  pointings  of 
Truth.  A  low  esteem  of  ourselves  is  often  brought 
about  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  is  one  of  the  pre- 
parations of  heart,  necessary  to  receive  things  new 
and  old  out  of  the  treasury.  When  these  things 
are  received  and  dispensed  to  others  at  the  Lord's 
bidding,  they  find  their  way  into  hearts  in  a  man- 
ner and  with  an  effect,  of  which  the  servant  may 
never  have  any  knowledge,  and  though  seeniingly 
small,  at  times  baptize  tlie  members  by  the  Spirit, 
which  gives  them,  into  one  body,  and  lead  to  united 
and  harmonious  acknowledgment  to  the  blessed 
Head,  for  his  unfailing  mercy  and  goodness. 

All  services  in  the  church  from  its  institution, 
whether  preaching,  praying  or  giving  thanks,  were 
to  be  performed  under  the  power  and  direction  of 
the  one  Holy  Spirit.  If  any  spoke,  he  was  to  speak 
as  the  oracle  of  God  ;  if  any  man  ministered,  it 
was  to  be  done  as  of  the  ability  which  God  giveth, 
that  God  ^/^  all  things  maybe  glorified  through 
Jesus  Christ.    "Praying  always  with  all  prayer 


and  supplication  i7i  the  spirit,  and  watching  there- 
unto with  all  perseverance  and  supplication  for 
all  saints."  "  Giving  thanks  always  for  all  things 
unto  God  and  the  Father,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  submitting  yourselves  one  to  another 
in  tliefear  of  God:''  These  directions  of  the  apos- 
tles indicate  that  nothing  available  for  the  Lord's 
honour,  and  the  good  of  souls  can  be  done,  but  by 
the  unction  and  putting  forth  of  the  Holy  One,  and 
however  simple  that  may  be,  it  should  be  done,  and 
the  Lord  will  bless  it,  and  the  instrument  would 
receive  the  reward  of  peace. 


Sugar  Duties. — To  sustain  the  sugar  interests 
of  Louisiana  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  was  formerly 
levied,  and  twenty-four  per  cent,  now  is  levied  upon 
all  foreign  sugars  imported  into  the  United  States. 
Under  these  provisions  the  people  have  paid  a  tax 
(in  the  shape  of  duty)  upon  foreign  sugars,  import- 
ed within  the  past  nine  years,  of  fifty  millions  of 
dollars. 


Viz. 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 


Value  of  Sugar. 
$13,478,700 
13,977,300 
14,168,300 
11,604,600 
13,284,600 
21,295,100 
41,596,200 
18,946,600 
28,345,300 


Duties  paid. 

$4,043,600 
4,193,200 
4,250,500 
3,481,300 
3,985,400 
6,388,500 

12,478,800 
4,547,200 
6,802,800 


Nine  years    .  $176,696,700  $50,171,300 
Louisiana  cannot  produce  more  than  one4hird 
or  two-fifths  of  the  sugar  required  for  our  people. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  importing  from  twenty  to 
forty  millions  in  value  of  foreign  sugar  annually. 

Five  millions  of  dollars  annually  paid  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  one  article  of  domes- 
tic consumption,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  one 
State  only  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  the  seces- 
sion movements  of  the  years  1860—61. — Late 
Paper. 

Selected. 

CREATION'S  HARMONY. 
The  stars  that  deck  the  spacious  va\ilted  sky, 
Shine  not  with  equal  splendor  from  on  high  ; 
The  tiowers  of  eartli,  that  gladlj'  drink  the  dew, 
Are  not  alike  in  fragrance  or  in  hue  ; 
And  sweet  musicians  of  the  feathered  throng 
Are  varied  in  their  plumage  and  their  song. 

Yet  all  the  chords  of  Nature's  harp  agree. 
To  form  a  grand,  unbroken  harmony, 
Each  creature  has  an  office  to  fulfil, 
While  all  is  moulded  to  a  higher  will ; 
Not  one  is  known  with  aught  to  interfere. 
Nor  seeks  to  leave  its  own  allotted  sphere. 

To  every  man  a  lesson  here  is  taught. 
With  deepest  meaning,  and  with  wisdom  fraught; 
'Tis  this — -Let  each  content  with  what  is  given, 
Act  well  his  part,  and  leave  the  rest  to  heaven. 
So  God's  sublimest  work  would  swell  the  song 
That  rises  from  Creation's  countless  tiirong. 


Lines  written  on  the  margin  of  some  dying  expres- 
sions of  Samuel  Fothergill,  by  George  Dillvvyn. 

Thus,  weary  seamen,  as  they  ply 

Through  dashing  waves  the  lab'ring  oar 

Should  they  the  wish'd-for  land  descry 
With  shoutings  hail  the  opening  shore, 

On  hinder  barks  cast  back  an  anxious  eye, 

And  raise  the  animating  signal  high. 


The  good  man  has  his  clouds  tliat  intervene; 
Cioud;;,  that  obscure  his  sublunary  day. 
But  never  conquer  ;  even  the  best  must  own, 
Patience  and  resignation  are  tlie  pillars 
Of  human  peace  on  earth. 
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luxury. 

Immortality  and  eternal  life  were  brought  to 
light,  that  all  the  invented  pleasures  of  mortal  life 
in  which  the  world  lives,  might  be  denied  and  re- 
linquished ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is,  that  nothing 
less  than  immense  rewards  and  eternal  man- 
sions are  promised,  that  all  might  be  willing  to 
forsake  the  vanity,  and  fleshly  satisfactions  of  the 
world,  and  encounter  with  boldness  the  shame  and 
sufferings  they  must  expect  to  receive  at  the  hand, 
it  may  be,  of  their  nearest  intimates  or  relations. 
If  the  christian  religion  admitted  the  possession  of 
this  world  in  any  other  sense,  than  the  simple  use 
of  those  things,  given  of  God  for  the  necessity  and 
convenience  of  the  whole  creation  ;  for  instance, 
did  it  allow  all  that  pride,  vanity,  curiosity,  pomp, 
exchange  of  apparel,  honours,  preferments,  fash- 
ions, and  the  customary  recreations  of  the  world, 
with  whatever  may  delight  and  gratify  the  senses, 
then  what  need  of  a  "  daily  cross!"  a  self-denying 
life  !  a  "  working  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling!"  of  "seeking  the  things  that  are  above !" 
of  having  the  treasure  and  heart  in  heaven !  no  idle 
talking,  no  vain  jesting,  but  fearing  and  meditating 
all  the  day,  undergoing  reproach  and  even  scorn, 
and  bitter  mockings.  What  need,  I  say,  of  these 
things  in  order  to  gain  that  glorious  immortality 
and  eternal  crown,  if  vanity,  pride,  expense,  idle- 
ness, envy,  malice,  &c.,  were  allowed  by  the  chris- 
tian religion?  Certainly  none!  But  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  well  knew  in  what  foolish  trifles  and 
vain  pleasures,  (as  well  as  grosser  impieties,)  the 
minds  of  men  and  women  were  engaged,  and  how 
much  they  were  degenerated  from  the  heavenly 
spirit  of  life  into  an  unlawful  seeking  after  the  en- 
joyments of  this  perishing  world,  and  the  daily 
inventing  of  new  satisfactions  to  gratify  their  car- 
nal appetites ;  so  He  also  did  foresee  the  diSiculty 
all  would  have  in  relinquishing  and  forsaking  them 
at  His  call;  wherefore  to  induce  them  to  it.  He 
did  not  speak  to  them  in  the  language  of  the  law, 
that  they  should  have  an  earthly  Canaan,  great 
dignities,  long  life,  and  the  like ;  but  rather  the 
contrary,  at  least,  to  take  these  things  in  their 
course.  He  speaks  to  them  in  a  higher  strain! 
He  assures  them  of  a  kingdom  and  a  crown  that 
are  immortal  !  that  neither  time,  cruelty,  death, 
grave  nor  hell,  with  all  its  instruments  shall  ever 
be  able  to  disappoint,  or  take  away  from  those  that 
should  believe  and  obey  him.  They  shall  be  co- 
heirs with  Ilim  of  celestial  happiness,  and  a  glo- 
rious immortality  !  If  it  be  recorded  that  those 
who  would  not  hear  Moses,  were  to  die,  much 
more  shall  they  who  refuse  to  hear  aud  obey  the 
precepts  of  this  great  and  eternal  llewarder  of  all 
who  diligently  seek  and  follow  him. 

And  therefore  it  was  that  he  was  pleased  to  give 
us,  in  his  own  example,  a  taste  of  what  his  disci- 
ples must  expect  to  drink  ;  namely  the  cup  of  self- 
denial,  trials,  aud  deep  afflictions.  He  came  not 
to  consecrate  a  way  to  eternal  rest  through  gold 
and  .silver,  ribbons,  laces,  paints,  perfumes,  costly 
clothes,  curious  trims,  exact  dresses,  rich  jewels, 
plays,  balls,  revels,  romances,  and  the  like  pastimes 
of  the  world  ;  no,  no,  but  by  forsaking  all  such 
things,  and  .sometimes  more  lawful  enjoyments  too. 
*  *  He  wa.s  tempted,  as  are  his  followers,  with 
no  less  bait  than  "all  the  glories  of  the  world  ;" 
but  He  commanded  to  "  seek  another  country," 
and  to  "  lay  up  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  fade 
not  away." 

We  must  not  think  to  steer  another  course,  or 
drink  of  another  cup  than  the  Captain  of  our  sal- 
vation hath  done  befori!  us.  Xo ;  for  it  is  the  very 
question  he  asked  James  and  John,  the  sons  of 
Zubcdee  of  old,  when  they  desired  to  sit  at  his 


right  hand  and  left  hand  in  his  kingdom.  Are  ye 
able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of,  and 
to  be  baptised  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptised 
withal  ?  otherwise  no  disciples,  no  christians.  Who- 
ever they  are  that  would  come  to  Christ,  and  be 
right  christians  must  abandon  every  delight  that 
would  steal  away  the  affections  of  the  mind  from 
the  Divine  -spirit  of  life,  and  must  freely  write  a 
bill  of  divorce  for  every  beloved  vanity.  Some  are 
ready  enough  to  say  "  The  kingdom  of  God  stands 
not  in  meats,  or  in  drinks,  or  in  apparel,"  &c. 
Right;  therefore  it  is  that  we  should  stand  out  of 
them.  Jesus  Christ  was  and  is  manifested,  that 
by  his  holy,  self-denying  life  and  doctrine,  he  might 
put  a  bafHe  upon  the  proud  minds  of  men,  and  by 
the  immortality  He  brought,  and  daily  brings  to 
light,  might  stain  the  glory  of  their  lading  rests 
aud  pleasures;  that  having  their  minds  weaned 
from  them,  and  being  crucified  thereunto,  they 
might  seek  another  country,  and  obtain  an  ever- 
lasting inheritance.  "  For  the  things  that  are  seen 
are  temporal,"  and  these  all  true  christians  are  to 
be  redeemed  from  resting  in  :  but  the  things  that 
are  not  seen  are  eternal,  to  which  all  are  to  be 
brought,  and  have  their  affections  chiefly  fixed 
upon. 

A  true  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  have  his 
mind  so  conversant  about  heavenly  things,  that  the 
things  of  this  world  may  be  used  as  if  they  were 
not.  Having  such  things  as  are  necessary  and 
convenient,  he  is  to  be  therewith  content,  without 
the  superfluity  of  the  world.  For,  unless  there  be 
an  abiding  in  Christ,  it  will  be  impossible  to  bring 
forth  that  "  much  fruit"  which  he  requires  at  the 
hands  of  his  followers,  and  wherein  his  Father  is 
glorified'. 

From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

The  Garden. 

(Concluded  from  page  211.) 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  practice  of 
modern  builders  in  London,  who,  by  adding  a  con- 
servatory to  all  the  new  houses  they  now  erect, 
recognize  the  growing  predilection  for  the  flower- 
garden.  These  conservatories  are,  in  average 
houses,  little  larger  than  mei"e  closets,  but  small  as 
they  are,  they  often  serve  to  attach  a  new  interest 
to  domestic  pursuits,  and  it  is  really  astonishing  to 
note  how  much  may  be  done  with  them  by  good 
management  and  in  good  hands.  The  whole  art 
and  mystery  of  floriculture  is  often  practised  upon 
an  area  of  ten  feet  square  ;  the  most  delicate  plants 
are  raised  and  propagated  from  year  to  year,  and 
specimens  of  rare  flowers  are  produced  only  second 
to  the  finest  productions  of  the  profes-ors  of  the 
art.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
numbers  of  these  so-called  conservatories  conserve 
only  rubbish,  being  used  by  their  proprietors  as 
mere  luuiber-rooms  for  the  stowage  of  anything 
which  it  is  convenient  to  cast  out  of  sight ;  for 
tlu!  garden  instinct,  prevalent  though  it  be,  is  not 
universal. 

We  believe  that  the  rule  would  be  found  to  hold 
good,  that  the  lower  classes  in  our  great  cities 
have  more  aflcetion  for  the  garden  and  its  floral 
produce  than  the  class  immediately  above  them. 
Perhnps  the  money-making  habit  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  cultiv.ition  of  simple  tastes  and  the 
love  of  (in  a  pecuniary  sense)  the  uiiprolitably 
beautiful.  However  that  may  be,  wc  know  it  is 
a  fact  that  in  many  a  trading-house  of  no  mean 
pretensions  the  in-door  garden  is  conlincd  to  the 
basement-floor,  and  the  flowers  and  greenery 
which  are  ignored  and  banished  from  the  parlour 
and  the  drawing-rooui,  will  take  refuge  in  the 
kitchen  ;  the  conservatory  may  be  stored  with  old 
boxes  and  packing-cases,  but  Betty  has  a  box  of 
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fragrant  mignionctte  in  the  scullery-window,  an 
a  bouncing  geranium  outside  the  sill  of  her  bed' 
room. 

But  if  some  are  indifferent  to  the  in-door  garden 
others  are  altogether  as   solicitous,   as  careful 
against  disaster,  and  as  proud  of  success.    It  ispj 
interesting  to  note  the  manifestation  of  these  lat- 
ter feelings  in  one's  walks  about  the  metropolis. 
There  are  certain  districts  where,  although  there 
be  no  garden-ground,  the  domestic  garden  not  only  Mi"'' 
exists  but  flourishes;  and  in  these  districts  there  I*' 
are  generally  one  or  two  houses  more  noted  than  mHj 
the  rest  for  the  beauty  of  their  floral  display.! 
The  probability  is,  that  they  have  inoculated  their 
neighbours  with  a  love  of  flowers  and  an  innocentis""' 
spirit  of  rivalry,  and  that  it  is  to  them  the  public! 
are  obliged  for  the  delicious  and  refreshing  exhibi-' 
tions  of  the  parlour-windows  in  those  localities. 
We  could  particularize  many  such  houses  which  inii' 
confront  us  in  our  occasional  walks,  and  to  whose  ioH^ 
occupiers  we  always  feel  grateful  as  we  pause  for  a 
momentary  look  :  in  one  there  has  been  for  years  lotlis 
past  a  magniflcent  campanula  filling  the  entire 
window,  the  bare  sight  of  which  is  worth  a  day's  'J tie 
march ;  in  another  a  blossoming  myrtle,  framed  Hvs 
in  a  solid  wall  of  vari-coloured  geraniums,  fiLs  upjtoti 
the  space  of  a  blind  ;  and  in  a  third,  a  graceful 
arum  rises  centrally  behind  a  screen  of  delicate 
primulas  and  monthly  roses.    One  such  treat, 
which  a  dozen  years  ago  used  to  greet  us  on  our  ijtl 
morning  round,  still  exists;  this  is  a  garden  that 
lasts  all  the  year,  save  in  the  coldest  winter-months, 
and  which  displays  its  sweets  in  the  window-sills  to 

of  a  house  in  Inn,  the  chambers  of  a  lawyer 

and  a  magistrate.    Here  the  sequence  of  flowers  isj  I 
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comes  in  with  the  crocuses  in  February,  and  only 
goes  out  with  the  chrysanthemums  in  November, 
and  during  the  whole  season  they  are  the  fine.st, 
the  choicest,  the  most  exquisite  in  colour,  and  in- 
variably in  healthy,  thriving  condition. 

The  garden  under  difiiculties  presents  a  ratheniti 
curious  and  interesting  phenomenon.    There  arejljii 
some  men  who  cannot  live  anywhere  without  an 
attempt  at  least  at  a  garden.    Like  Silvio  Pellico 
in  his  prison,  if  they  can  grow  nothing  else,  they 
will  grow  a  weed,  aud  watch  and  tend  that  with  kewi 
all  the  interest  of  a  man  engaged  in  a  grand  un- 
dertaking.    Of  the  garden  under  difficulties  Lon- 
don presents  examples  manifold  ;  the  only  garden- 
ground  of  a  large  section  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion is  the  sill  outside  the  window,  t"he  stone-flags 
of  the  area,  or  the  roof  of  the  house;  all  theseleciil 
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you  may  see  undergoing  cultivation  without  wasting 
nmch  time  in  the  search.  If  the  cultivator  can- 
not raise  flowers — if  he  want  means  to  buy  them, 
or  proper  soil  to  grow  them — he  will  console  him- 
self by  growing  something  green  in  their  place;  if, 
in  the  long  box  which  serves  instead  of  a  row  of 
pots,  he  cannot  grow  the  sweet-pea,  the  convolvu- 
lus, or  the  mignionctte,  he  will  try  mustard-and- 
cress,  or  even  the  scarlet  runner,  which  latter  he  bel 
will  allow  to  insinuate  itself  into  his  chamber  m 
through  some  crevice,  aud  thus  cheat  himself,  while  lieu 
he  bends  over  his  labour,  with  the  illusion  of  an  loiili 
imaginary  garden  outside.  Sometimes  he  brings  i 
home  a  root  of  ivy  from  the  fields,  and  plants  it  in 
the  crack  between  the  flags  and  the  bricks  at  hisjols, 
front  door :  sometimes  it  is  a  crop  of  wild  hops  p\ 
which  he  raises  in  a  superannuated  tub,  and  which, 
by  the  time  that  autumn  is  approaching,  you  shall 
see  shutting  out  half  the  daylight  from  his  window 
by  its  super-abundant  growth.  Then  he  will  make 
all  .^orts  of  experiments,  watching  the  result  from  Use 
day  to  day,  as  he  sits  at  his  loom,  or  his  last;  he  let 
raises  orange-plants  and  npple-trees  from  the  jiips 
of  the  fruit ;  he  rears  young  oaks  from  acorns,  and 
young  beeches  from  beech-mast ;  he  turns  plants  I 
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pside  down  in  a  glass  bottle,  and  looks  for  the 
rauforaiation  of  roots  into  leave?,  and  vice  vers<i  ; 
e  suspends  seeds  in  wattr  to  mark  the  method  ot 
erinination  ;  in  short,  he  tries  all  sorts  of  possible 
nd  impossible  things,  to  get  a  little  nearer,  if  it 
lay  be,  to  the  mystery  that  so  puzzles  and  pleases 
is  imagination. 

The  in-door  garden  is  a  very  profitable  institu- 
on  for  seedsmen  and  floriculturists,  and  they 
laintain  a  careful  and  constant  provision  for  the 
emands  it  makes  upon  them.  The  capital  au- 
ually  invested  in  plants  and  bulbs  destined  to 
loom  in-doors,  in  London  alone,  would  amount  to 
n  enormous  sum.  Two  or  three  guineas  the  dozen 
nothing  extraordinary  for  bulbs  at  a  West  End 
rawing-room,  and  it  is  thither  that  the  finest 
oral  specimens  reared  by  the  market-gardeners 
1  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  ultimately 
nd  their  way.  It  is  the  taste  of  the  rich  and 
oble  for  these  exquisite  creations  which  is  the 
riginating  cause  and  prime  mover  of  the  grand 
orticultural  shows  that  periodically  take  place 
oroughout  the  country.  Every  exLibitor  hopes 
ty  the  display  of  some  new  flower,  or  some  splen- 
id  variety  of  plants  already  known,  to  attract  the 
;tention  of  the  wealthy  amateur,  and  if  he  can 
icceed  in  doing  so,  he  is  sure  of  a  handsome  reward. 

A  valuable  addition  has  of  late  years  been  made 
)  the  in-door  garden  by  the  introduction  of  air- 
ht  glass-cases:  these  may  be  of  any  chosen 
iupe  or  size,  from  that  of  a  large  cabinet  to  a 
ngle  bell-glass.  The  air  may  be  admitted  at 
leasure  at  any  temperature,  and  thus  plants  which 
ould  otherwise  fade  and  die  in  the  winter-months, 
lay  be  kept  alive  throughout  the  year.  They 
re  mostly  used  at  present,  so  far  as  our  observa- 
jOD  extends,  for  the  growing  of  various  kinds  of 
rns,  those  of  the  most  delicate  and  picturesque 
trms  being  generally  selected  ;  but  there  is  no 
;ason  why  they  should  not  contain  flowers,  of 
hich  those  growing  wild  in  the  fields  would  sup- 
T(  y  materials  for  an  appropriate  and  interesting 
lection. 

3Iany  persons  who  keep  in-door  gardens,  are  in 
le  habit  of  complaining  that  their  plants  die  in 
le  winter,  and  have  to  be  replaced  by  new  ones 
the  spring.  This  is  the  result  of  their  own  care- 
ssness  and  nedcct,  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
lundation  for  such  a  complaint;  on  the  contrary, 
isy  should  have  plants  in  plenty,  and  to  spare,  as 
)ring  comes  round.  The  herbaceous  plants  should 
b  cut  down  in  autumn,  and  the  cuttings,  after  a 
ay's  soaking  in  water,  stuck  into  large  pots  close 
)  the  edge  all  round  :  if  stuck  in  the  middle,  they 
ill  be  less  likely  to  take  root;  sand  should  be 
eely  mixed  with  the  mould.  When  they  have 
I  ken  firm  root,  they  should  be  replanted  singly  in 
sry  small  pots>  and  shifted  into  larger  as  they 
fow  strong  and  stout.  They  should  not  be  en- 
juraged  to  grow  much  in  the  winter,  and  may 
>erefore  be  kept  with  little  moisture  and  away 
cm  strong  light ;  when  watered,  care  should  be 
ken  not  to  chill  them,  and  water  slightly  warmed 
lould  be  used.  A  frequent  cause  of  destruction 
i  plants  is  rotting  the  roots  with  too  much  water ; 
lis  olten  arises  from  the  use  of  saucers  under  the 
Lis  )ts,  by  which  the  water  is  prevented  from  drain- 
g  away  when  too  much  has  been  applied. 
Plants  which  pass  their  lives  in  doors,  exist  un- 
3r  conditions  very  different  from  those  of  their 
itural  localities.  This  is  the  principal  reason 
by  so  many  of  them,  though  they  do  not  die, 
:ase  to  be  ornamental  and  worth  preserving : 
■metimes  they  refuse  to  flower  after  a  certain 
iriod,  and  yield  nothing  but  leaves  ;  the  cure  in 
jdj  is  case  is  to  distress  the  plant :  it  is  leading  too 
■0  t  and  lazy  a  life  to  be  fruitful ;  cut  it  down, 


therefore,  in  size,  lop  its  roots  as  well,  and  give 
them  less  room  to  expand,  and  it  will  soon  flower 
again.  Sometimes  a  plant  ruus  wild  and  straggles 
upwards  in  an  ungainly  way  :  this  may  arise  trom 
too  fast  a  growth  under  stimulating  manures,  or 
from  a  frequent  change  of  position  in  regard  to  the 
light.  A  plant  constantly  changing  its  position,  if 
it  flower  at  all,  will  flower  but  feebly.  Sometimes 
plants  which  have  stood  the  winter  well,  will  droop 
and  decline  in  the  warm  weather  of  spring ;  this 
often  arises  from  checked  perspiration  ;  the  winds 
and  invigorating  showers  of  the  season  have  not 
reached  them,  and  they  suffer  accordingly  ;  in  this 
case  they  may  be  restored  to  health  by  a  course  of 
shampooing  ;  their  leaves  should  be  washed  with 
soft  water,  by  means  of  an  old  shaving-brush  or  a 
sponge,  until  they  are  perfectly  clean  and  the  water 
comes  away  colourless.  There  is  no  process  which 
has  so  magical  an  efi'ect  upon  a  sickly  plant  as  this; 
it  will  often  restore  a  patient  that  seemed  about  to 
perish  to  a  state  of  vigorous  health  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days. 

In  concluding  these  short  chapters  on  the  gar- 
den, we  may  be  allowed  to  revert  to  the  garden 
which  every  man  has  in  himself — the  soil  being 
his  own  heart,  intellect,  and  afi'ections.  Of  all 
soils  this  is  the  most  prolific :  it  has  no  barren  or 
unproductive  seasons ;  it  must  and  will  produce 
something,  and  that  constantly — if  not  flowers  and 
fruit,  then  rank  weeds  and  poisonous  fungi.  Here 
is  a  garden-ground  which  none  of  us  can  neglect 
with  impunity,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
never  ungrateful  under  careful  and  conscientious 
cultivation.  May  we  all  strive  wisely  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  each  according  to  his  opportunities, 
leaving  the  result  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

letter  of  John  Barclay. 

"  Thy  last  called  forth  many  a  fervent  aspira- 
tion for  our  mutual  preservation,  support,  and  ad- 
vancement. Ah  !  we  must  cleave  to  our  only  sure 
refuge,  our  stronghold,  our  very  present  Helper, — 
and  then  all  will  be  well ;  and  we  shall  be  con- 
ducted through  all  our  exercises  and  strait  places, 
receiving  the  end  of  our  faith.  Oh !  it  is  sweet  to 
be  permitted  in  travelling  along  this  weary  land, 
to  give  and  receive  a  greeting  in  spirit, — to  be  re- 
freshed together  as  before  the  Lord,  and  to  be 
made  to  feel  that  we  are  members  one  of  another ; 
that  we  are  not  without  companions  in  warfare 
and  suffering ;  and  cheered  up  by  the  countenance 
of  a  friend,  by  even  a  few  lines,  or  by  a  hearty 
extension  of  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  It  re- 
minds me  of  David,  and  of  his  friend  Jonathan, 
who  '  strengthened  his  hand  in  God  ;'  and  we  may 
instructively,  and  without  presumption,  refer  to  the 
circumstances  of  these  individuals,  with  some  de- 
gree of  application  to  our  own  case.  Oh !  the 
trials  and  strait  places,  in  which  some  of  us  are 
place4  in  the  present  day  :  and  how  clear  does  it 
appear,  that  if  we  flinch  not,  but  are  faithful  to  all 
that  the  Lord  requires  of  us,  to  be,  to  do,  and  to 
suffer,  for  his  cause  and  people,  we  shall  be  made 
instruments,  in  our  measure,  to  carry  forward  his 
good  work,  to  stand  in  the  breach,  and  to  be  (what- 
ever we  may  think  of  ourselves,)  as  saviours  on 
mount  Zion,  to  judge  the  mount  of  Esau,  yea,  to 
turn  the  battle  to  the  gate. 

"  The  Lord  will  assuredly,  in  his  own  time  and 
way,  send  deliverance  for  his  little  ones;  for  the 
Lamb  and  his  followers  must  have  dominion  and 
victory.  Those  who  are  engaged  on  the  Lord's 
side,  and  bound  to  stand  by  and  uphold  his  pure 
cause,  cannot  escape  the  peculiar  notice  of  the 
all-seeing  eye  of  the  Capt:jin  of  salvation;  who 
will  not  fail  to  promote,  to  honour,  to  make  use  of, 


and  to  dignify  his  true-hearted,  firm-hearted  sol- 
diers. So  look  ye  to  it, — and  Oh  I  my  soul,  look 
thou  to  it, — that  we  lose  not  any  portion  of  that 
weight  of  glory,  which  the  Lord  designs  for  us, — 
any  portion  of  that  line  of  usefulness,  or  of  suf- 
fering, which  should  devolve  upon  us.  Let  us  not 
plead  any  excuses,  whether  it  be  trade,  family,  our 
own  meanness  or  insignificance  ;  nor  yet  like  one 
of  old  say  to  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  '  If  thou 
wilt  go  with  me,  then  I  will  go,'  &c., — lest  it  be 
said,  '  the  journey'  or  the  proceeding  'shall  not  be 
for  thine  honour.'  Oh  !  for  an  unreserved  sacri- 
fice, and  a  going  on  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord, 
which  is  made  perfect  in  weakness ;  and  also,  a 
standing  still  in  the  true  faith,  to  see  and  to  wait 
for  his  salvation  revealed,  and  his  arm  made  bare 
for  our  help. 

"I  may  assure  thee,  my  dear  friend,  that  thy 
exercises  and  self-humiliating  baptisms  are  only 
such  as  are  common  to  us  all,  and  no  more  than 
needful  for  the  best  of  us, — to  drive  us  home  to 
the  preserving  power,  to  lay  us  low  and  keep  us 
there ;  and  are  rather  marks,  how  tenderly  and 
closely  our  Holy  Head  and  High  Priest,  our  keeper 
and  shade  upon  the  right  hand,  hedges  us  about, 
as  Satan  said,  was  Job's  favoured  lot;  not  leaving 
us  to  ourselves,  as  we  are  ready  to  suppose ;  but 
constantly  interposing  with  his  fatherly  chastenings 
and  stripes;  because  he  loves  us,  and  hath  a  pur- 
pose of  his  own  glory  in  our  close  proving  and 
refining,  as  his  choice  jewels  and  gold  of  Ophir. 

Dear  ,  believe  it  is  even  so,  in  all  thy  over-  . 

turnings  and  tossings.  Ah!  would  He  have  rc-- 
ceived  a  burnt-offering  at  our  hands,  and  would 
He  have  showed  us  all  these  things,  if  He  were 
displeased  and  ready  to  reject  us?  as  Manoah's 
wife  pleaded.  Yea,  though  He  slay  thee,  trust  in 
him ; — humble  thyself  low  before  him,  and  in  due 
eason  all  will  work  together  for  thy  exceeding 
good, — for  thy  great  enlargement  in  the  things  of 
God.  Therefore,  be  patient  unto  the  coming,  and 
through  all  the  dispensations,  of  thy  wonderful 
Counsellor.  I  believe  the  little  ones  have  no  cause 
unduly  to  fear,  or  to  let  in  discouragements  and 
doubts.  However,  though  we  may  be  permitted 
to  be  trampled  upon  and  broken  to  pieces,  yet  the 
blessed  Truth  will  outlive  it  all. 
'  Third  mo.  19th,  1836." 

Worldly  prosperity — Christian  moderation. — 
To  hear  of  thy  welfare  in  those  things  that  are  of 
eternal  consequence,  is  the  principal  desire  of  my 
heart  for  thee ;  without  this,  worldly  prosperity 
will  avail  nothing  in  the  great  day  of  account. 
But  little  is  enough,  when  our  desires  are  bounded 
by  moderation  ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  no 
good  and  necessary  thing  will  be  withheld  from 
them  that  walk  uprightly.  As  for  mysflf,  I  can 
truly  say,  that  when  I  began  business,  I  had  no 
artificial  wants,  and  my  real  wants  were  very  few. 
I  never  studied  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  be 
like  other  people ;  all  around  me  knew  that  I  had 
but  small  means,  and  I  made  no  other  pretensions. 
I  endeavoured,  1  think,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
to  seek  the  Lord,  and  positively  did  not  look  be- 
yond a  sufiiciency  of  food  and  raiment ;  and  al- 
though an  utter  stranger  to  business  in  every  shape, 
yet  my  way  was  made  prosperous ;  though  per- 
haps what  1  thought  prosperity,  would  be  despised 
by  most  in  the  present  day,  and  probably  by  many 
in  that  day  also. — Daniel  Wheeler. 

Set  thyself  in  the  lowest  place,  and  the  highest 
shall  be  given  thee  ;  for  the  more  lofty  the  build- 
ing is  designed  to  be,  the  deeper  must  the  founda- 
tions be  laid.  The  greatest  saints  in  the  sight  of 
God  are  the  least  in  their  own  esteem. 
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Manufactures  in  Manchester,  N.  H. — Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  built  at  Amoskeag  Falls,  in  the 
Merrimack  river,  is  one  of  the  cities  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  have  had  a  marvellous  growth,  rising 
from  feebleness  and  insignificance  to  places  of  great 
business  and  industrial  importance  in  a  few  years. 
In  1840,  Blanchester  had  a  population  of  3,223; 
in  1850,  13,392;  in  1854,  19,897,  and  iu  1860, 
about  25,000.  Its  growth  began  in  1838,  at  which 
time  there  were,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  pro- 
per, not  more  than  fifty  inhabitants. 

We  have  before  us  a  chart  of  the  statistics  of 
Manchester  manufactures  for  1860,  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  manufacturing 
companies  is  $6,840,000,  which  run  6154  looms 
and  229,132  spindles.  Number  of  female  opera- 
tives, 4870;  male  operatives,  2490  ;  consumption 
of  cotton  per  week,  385,000  pounds;  of  wool,  30,- 
000  pounds;  yards  made  per  week,  1,133,500; 
yards  printed  per  annum,  17,500,000  ;  2,300,000 
seamless  bags  per  annum  are  woven  here.  The 
monthly  pay  roll  is  $139,200. 

Besides  the  manufacture  of  fabrics,  steam  fire- 
engines,  locomotives,  and  all  kinds  of  mill  machi- 
nery are  made  here ;  all  kinds  of  axes,  adzes, 
hatchets,  &c.,  book  and  newspaper  castings,  &c. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  mills  in  ope- 
ration, it  is  said  that  not  more  than  half  the  water 
power  of  Manchester  has  been  brought  into  requi- 
sition, and  that  some  operations  will  be  developed 
ere  long,  which  will  greatly  increase  the  population 
of  the  city. 

The  proud  and  the  covetous  are  never  at  rest ; 
but  the  humble  and  poor  in  spirit  possess  their 
souls  in  the  plenitude  of  peace. 
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SUiMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  Liverpool  to  tl:e  26th  ult. 

The  market  for  breiulstuffs  was  dull  and  declining. 
Cotton  had  advanced  slightly.  The  London  money 
market  was  unchanged.    Consols,  91^-  a  9 If. 

The  Emperor  of  "Austria  has  signed  the  new  Consti- 
tution, which,  among  other  things,  grants  legislative 
powers  to  the  Diet. 

A  bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment, declaring  Victor  Emmanuel  King  of  Italy.  The 
number  of  troops  taken  prisoners  at  Gaeta  is  11,000, 
with  from  700  to  800  cannon  and  60,000  muskets. 
Francis  II.  and  the  ex-Queen  of  Naples  would  take  re- 
fuge in  Bavaria. 

The  fortress  at  .Messina  had  not  yet  surrendered  to  the 
Sardinians. 

The  su|)pre?sion  of  the  convents  in  Na[iles  bad  given 
rise  to  disturbances.  The  rioters  attacked  several  con 
vents,  but  were  disjjerscd  hy  the  National  Guard. 

The  proclamation  for  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in 
Russia,  was  to  be  issued  by  the  Emperor  on  the  .3d  inst. 

The  French  government,  it  is  stated,  has  borrowed 
one  million  sterling  for  the  Bank  of  France.  Money 
was  abundant  in  Paris,  and  the  rate  in  open  market  4.J 
per  cent. 

The  French  occupation  of  Syria  will  be  prolonged  two 
or  tiiree  monlhs  beyond  the  time  originally  fixed  for  its 
termination. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Italian  Purliament  was  cele- 
brated in  several  towns  in  Venetia. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  a  motion  had  been 
made  for  more  equality  in  assessing  and  Icvving  the 
income  tax,  and  carried  by  a  majority  against  the  go- 
vernment. 

The  Daily  News  sa3-s,  that  the  Great  Eastern  will 
leave  early  this  month  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  she  is 
guaranteed  a  cargo,  chiefly  of  cotton,  for  England,  the 
freight  on  which  will  amount  to  .$75,000. 

Unitki)  ^TXTV.^.—  Coixjress. — The  new  Senate,  which 
convened  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  special  .session,  consists  of 
29  Republicans  and  21  Democrats,  with  18  vacant  seats, 


fourteen  of  which  are  from  the  seceded  States.    On  the 
5th  inst.,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments of  the  President,  as  follow: 
Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York. 
"  the  Treasury,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio. 

"  War,  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania. 

"  the  Navy,  Gideon  Welles,  of  Connecticut. 

"  the  Interior,  Caleb  Smith,  of  Indiana. 

Attorney-General,  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri. 
Postmaster-General,  Montgomery  Blair,  of  Maryland. 

The  votes  by  which  these  appointments  were  confirmed, 
were  unanimous  for  all,  except  Bates  and  Blair,  who 
had  each  a  few  negative  votes.  The  nomination  of 
Norman  B.  Judd,  as  minister  to  Berlin,  was  confirmed, 
also  a  number  of  in.l'rior  appointments.  The  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  have  been  re-organized,  each 
being  now  composed  of  four  Republicans,  including  the 
Chairman,  and  three  Democrats. — The  late  Congress 
passed  one  hundred  and  eighteen  acts  and  fifteen  joint 
resolutions.  The  new  patent  law,  as  it  passed  at  the 
very  last  hour  of  the  sessiou,  makes  some  radical  changes. 
Hereafter  all  patents  granted  will  remain  in  force  for 
seventeen  years,  and  there  are  to  be  no  extensions  of  pa- 
tents. The  salary  of  the  commissioner  of  patents  is  in- 
creased from  $3000  to  $4500  per  annum.— The  Presi- 
dent's inaugural  address  was  denounced  in  the  Senate 
by  some  of  the  Southern  Senators,  and  defended  by 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  who  contended  that  it  breathed 
peace  and  conciliation.  He  thought  the  President's 
patriotic  etforts  for  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  the 
Union  ought  to  receive  a  cordial  support  from  all. 

The  Secession  Troubles. — The  belief  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing ground  that  the  new  administration  designs  to  pur 
sue  a  very  cautious  policy  in  dealing  with  the  embar 
rassments,  which  surround  it.  The  seceding  States 
cannot  be  released  from  their  obligations  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  he  will  probably  endeavour  to  show  them  that 
he  has  no  desire  to  precipitate  a  collision,  or  inflict  any 
injury  upon  them.  Recent  advices  from  Major  Ander- 
son at  fort  Sumpter,  state  that  the  supplies  of  all  kinds 
were  running  very  low.  Gen.  Beauregard,  the  officer 
despatched  b3'  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States 
to  take  command  at  Charleston,  had  arrived  at  his  post, 
and  after  examination  expressed  perfect  confidence  that 
the  fort  could  be  taken.  In  view  of  the  impracticabi- 
lity of  reinforcing  fort  Sumpter,  without  a  sacrifice  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  object,  it  is  said 
the  U.  S.  government  will  probably  soon  order  its  eva- 
cuation. Two  commissioners  from  the  Southern  con- 
federacy have  been  some  days  in  Washington,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  other  member  of  the  commission  be- 
fore proceeding  to  open  negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ment.   They  of  course  cannot  be  officially  recognized. 

The  Southern  Confederaci/.— The  following  is  the  Ca- 
binet of  the  Southern  confederacy,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted : 

Secretary  of  State,  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia. 

"  the  Treasury,  C.  L.  iMemmingcr,  of  S.  C. 

"  War,  Leroy  P.  Walker,  of  Alabama. 

"  the  Navy,  Stephen  M.  Mallory,  of  Florida. 

Postmaster-General,  John  H.  Re.igan,  of  Texas. 
Attorney-General,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Southern  Congress  has 
been  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  confederacy 
from  the  United  States,  except  those  owned  by  persons 
emigrating  for  settlement  and  residence. — An  act  has 
been  passed,  authorizing  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  to 
the  amount  of  one  million  of  dollars. 

Gfoj-yw.— Governor  Brown,  of  this  State,  has  released 
the  bark  .Adjuster,  of  New  York,  in  consequence  of  re- 
presentations made  to  him  by  the  British  Consul  at  Sa 
vannah,  that  the  cargo  she  held  belonged  to  the  sub 
jects  of  Gieat  Britain.  He  subsequently  atlachtd  the 
stock  in  the  .Macon  and  Western  railroad  belonging  to 
.N'orthern  stockholders,  amounting  to  about  $1 ,0oO, 000. 

Loiiisitnm. — The  State  convention  has  passed  an  or- 
diniince  transferring  to  the  government  of  the  Confe- 
derate States  the  sum  of  $536,000,  the  amount  of  cu 
toms  received,  and  money  seized  by  the  State,  the  pro- 
perly of  the  United  States. 

7'exas. — The  U.  S.  troops  in  Texas  having  been  dis- 
organized, and  left  almost  without  sup|)lies,  by  the 
treachery  of  Gen.  Twiggs,  their  late  commander,  the 
steamer  Empiie  VAty  was  despatched  on  the  8lh  inst., 
from  New  York,  with  army  stores  for  their  relief.  She 
would  also  bring  away  a  [)ortion  of  the  men. 

Tennessee. — At  the  late  election,  the  proposition  for 
holding  a  convention  was  voted  down.  There  were 
54,156  votes  for,  and  67,860  against  a  convention.  The 
Union  feeling  is  strongest  in  East  Tennessee. 

Norlh  CtiroUnn. — This  State  has  voted  against  the 
holding  of  a  convention,  by  a  majority  of  about  1000. 


About  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  elected  were  opposed 
to  secession. 

Missouri. — The  debates  in  the  convention,  sitting  at 
St.  Louis,  have  manifested  a  strong  Union  sentiment. 
The  speakers,  however,  deprecate  auy  attempt  at  coercing 
the  seceded  States.  The  preservation  of  the  Union  by 
peaceful  means  is  urged. 

Virginia. — The  secession  party  in  the  convention  at 
Richmond,  appears  to  be  active  and  able.  In  the  great 
diversity  of  views  advanced  by  the  leading  members,  it 
is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  final  action,  other 
than  that  there  is  no  apparent  danger  of  immediate  se- 
cession. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  398.  The  number  of 
inmates  in  the  various  public  institutions  of  the  city  last 
week,  was  9111.  The  number  admitted  during  the  week, 
was  1923,  and  the  number  discharged,  or  who  died,  was 
1960. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  276. 
The  Grain  Trade. — The  export  of  grain  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  Europe  during  the  last  year,  amounted  to 
23,820,820  bushels.    This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  quan- 
tity ever  exported  in  one  year. 

Distribution  of  Seeds. — Upwards  of  one  million  papers 
of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  have  been  recently  put  up 
at  the  agricultural  division  of  the  patent-office,  Wash- 
ington, and  sent  to  members  of  Congress  for  distribu- 
tion. The  seeds  were  selected  in  Europe  with  great 
care,  and  comprise  many  varieties  heretofore  unknown 
in  this  country.  Each  collection  comprise?  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  different  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  varieties  of  flower  seeds.  Idjii 
The  members  of  Congress  from  the  seceding  States  had 
sent  to  them  the  quotas  to  which  they  were  entitled  as 
if  in  the  Union. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Joshua  P.  Edge,  Pa.,  per  A.  C,  $2,  vol 
33  ;  from  P.  M-Bride,  lo.,  $2,  to  20,  vol.  35  ;  from  David 
Naylor,  0.,  $2,  vol.  34. 

Correction,  page  208,  from  Jos.  Collins,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol. 
33,  should  have  been  vol.  34. 
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TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Association  of 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  Arch 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  the  27th 
inst.,  at  eight  o'clock.         Charles  J.  Allen,  Clerk 

Philad  ,  Third  mo.,  1861. 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  session  of  the  school  will  commence  on 
Second-dav:  the  6lh  of  Fifth  month  next.  Friends  who 
intend  to  enter  their  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  jj 
eaily  application  to  David  Roberts,  Superintendent  at 
the  school,  or  Joseph  Scatteugood,  Treasurer,  No.  304 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

Third  mo,  4th,  1861. 
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FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH.  '^^ 
A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con- 
ducting this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  be 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  io  \Si 
the  school.    Apply  to         Edkxezeu  Worth, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thos.  Wistar, 
Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa, 

Joel  Evans, 
Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 


Pa. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  fill  the  station 
of  Supei  intendent  and  .Matron  at  West-town  Boarding 
School. 

Ap|)lication  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  followin 
Friends:  Nathan  Shaupi.kss,  Concord;  Jamks  Emle> 
West  Chester  ;  Samuel  IIii.lks,  Wilmington  ;  Henr 
Cope  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 

Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1860. 


Died,  on  First-day  morning.  Second  month  10th,  a  j'Jii 
ter  a  short  illness,  Joseph  S.,  eldest  son  of  Lindley  an 
i\nnc  L.  Haines,  aged  fourteen  years  ;  a  member  of  Pb  ijj 
ladelphia  .Monthly  .Meeting. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Upper  Darby,  on  the  2d  d.l 

of  First  month,  1861,  Elizabeth  Bonsall,  in  the  ninct, 
fourth  vcar  of  her  age. 
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'ostage  to  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
Qths,  if  paid  in  advance,  three  and  a-quarter  cents  ; 
my  part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  months,  if 
d  in  advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


For  "The  Friend." 

H  s  n  ry  Hall. 

(Continned  from  page  218.) 

rThe  character  of  Henry  Hull  was  largely  im- 
;d  with  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ, 
'ch  gave  him  great  influence  for  good  over  others, 
svas  often  his  lot  to  be  with  those  from  whom  he 
fered  in  opinion;  and  while  he  meekly  and 
jnly  maintained  what  he  believed  was  the  right, 
mind  was  so  clothed  with  Divine  love,  which 
ds  to  gather  to  God,  that  he  was  not  only  made 
it  "  courteous  to  all  men,"  but  often  won  the 
lent,  as  well  as  the  esteem,  of  his  opponents, 
igent  in  preaching  the  word  of  life  as  his  Lord 
i  -Master  called  Lim  to  it,  and  qualified  him  for 
his  course  showed  how  deeply  he  was  sensible 
it  "  charity  is  the  bond  of  perfectness;"  and  un- 
•  its  tendering  influence  and  power  he  was  ena- 
Id  "  to  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long- 
^  fering^  as  well  as  doctrine,"  and  often  with  the 
t  happy  results.  Love,  not  the  mere  natural 
pction,  but  that  love  which  comes  from  above,  is 
iced  first  among  "the  fruits  of  the  spirit;"  and 
)se  who  are  happily  kept  under  His  government 
1  know  it  to  be  the  ruling  motive  and  grace  of 
i  soul,  flowing  primarily  to  their  Father  in  hea- 
[1,  and  next  in  degree  to  all  their  fellow-creatures, 
king  them  "  kind  to  one  another,  tender-hearted, 
giving  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's 
£e  has  forgiven  them." 

The  tenderness  of  Henry  Hull's  feelings  towards 
?se  who,  through  unwatchfulness,  had  missed 

ir  way,  the  loving  solicitude  with  which  he 
jght  their  restoration,  and  gently  to  win  them 
ck,  as  one  who  wa:s  sensible  of  his  own  infirmi- 
5  and  liability  to  temptation;  and  the  strength 

his  sympathy  toward  such  as  were  under  aflflic- 
D,  are  often  beautifully  apparent  in  his  memoirs, 
ii^d  present  a  loud  call  to  "go  and  do  likewise." 
Still  rosecuting  liis  religious  labours  in  Erif- 
id,  we  find  the  following  interesting  memorau- 
nis,  viz  :  — 

-  "  We  passed  on  to  Settle  and  Thornton  in  the 
,jay,  and  then  crossed  the  moor  to  Lothersdale, 
n  lere  we  had  two  meetin;.'S.    The  renewed  ex- 

idings  of  Divine  love,  raised  in  the  heart  grate- 
acknowle'lgments  to  the  loving  kindness  and 
'I  -givcness  of  oar  merciful  Creator,  still  off"ered  to 

i  acceptance  of  his  revolting  children,  many  of 


whom  are  situated  hereaway.  Mixed  marriages 
and  the  consequences  arising  out  of  these,  furnished 
cause  of  lamentation  over  the  children  of  some 
who  had  stood  faithfully  in  their  day  for  the  cause 
ard  ♦:'^'='timo:3y  of  Truth.  Oh,  praise  ye  the.Lord, 
for  his  mercies  endure  forever ! 

"The  following  day  wo  had  an  unusually  large 
meeting  in  Skipton  castle,  which  was  to  good  sat- 
isfaction. How  different  this  from  the  days  when 
Truth  first  broke  forth,  after  a  long  night  of  apos- 
tacy,  when  our  predecessors  in  religious  profession 
were  shut  up  in  castles  and  prison-houses,  secured 
with  bolts  and  bars ;  now  the  doors  of  castles, 
court-houses,  assembly-rooms,  and  other  public 
buildings,  are  freely  thrown  open  to  accommodate 
our  meetings,  and  there  seems  an  almost  general 
willingness  to  attend  them.  May  the  professors  of 
Truth  be  deeply  humbled,  and  brought  to  an  ear 
nest  engagement  to  let  their  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  others  seeing  their  good  works,  may  glo- 
rify our  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

"  At  Brighouse,  the  power  of  the  Highest 
raised  me  up  to  bear  testimony  to  the  purity  of 
the  Gospel  ministry,  and  to  that  upright  walking 
which  dignifies  the  profession  of  Christianity.  1 
have  seldom  been  sensible  of  a  more  stripped  state, 
than  when  I  took  my  seat  in  the  meeting ;  and 
after  I  felt  an  tngagemer.t  to  stand  ip,  I  had  to 
proceed  in  much  simplicity ;  but  by  degrees,  the 
waters  arose  until  they  became  a  river  to  swim 
in,  '  a  place  of  broad  rivers,  wherein  goeth  no 
galley  with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant  ship  pass 
thereby.' 

"  Next  day  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  Methodist 
chapel,  at  the  same  hour  at  which  their  minister 
was  to  have  preached  them  a  sermon,  and  which 
he  informed  the  people  at  the  commencement  of 
our  meeting,  '  should  be  preached  on  the  followin<7 
Tuesday  evening.'  I  soon  after  stood  up  and  in- 
formed the  people,  that  our  views  of  Divine  wor- 
ship and  of  Gospel  ministry  did  not  admit  of  our 
concluding  beforehand,  that  we  would  preach,  or 
on  what  subject  we  would  speak,  and  that  I  had 
taken  my  seat  among  them  without  even  a  thought 
of  what  might  be  the  subject  of  communication, 
believing  that  both  the  preparation  of  the  heart 
and  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  were  from  the  Lord, 
the  consideration  of  which  had  deeply  impressed 
my  mind  since  I  had  taken  my  seat,  with  desires 
that  the  professors  of  Christianity  might  consider 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  declared,  '  With- 
out me  ye  can  do  nothing;' — that  an  humble  de- 
pendence upon  the  assistance  he  might  be  graci- 
ously pleased  to  vouchsafe,  when  he  condescended 
to  meet  with  those  who  met  in  his  name,  would 
stay  their  minds  in  reverent  waiting  upon  him,  so 
that  they  would  not  be  found  warming  themselves 
with  a  fire  of  their  own  kindling,  lest  in  the  end 
they  should  have  to  lie  down  in  sorrow.  The  na- 
ture of  Divine  worship,  and  the  qualification  neces- 
sary to  enable  a  minister  to  preach  the  Gospel 
aright,  opened  with  much  clearness  on  my  mind, 
and  I  had  to  speak  largely  upon  them  ; — the  afore- 
said miuihter  was  very  attentive  and  expressed  hi- 
assent  to  the  doctrines  delivered,  though  his  prac- 
tice seems  so  contrary." 


"  Radway  is  a  poor  little  village,  in  a  low, 
marshy  situation,  the  houses  mostly  covered  with 
straw,  and  the  inhabitants  in  low  circumstances. 
Our  accommodations  were  in  the  humble  cottage 
of  the  widow  Somerfield ;   and  though  far  fio.Ti 
elegant,  it  was  a  mansion  of  contentment,  and 
kept  with  neatness  and  cleanliness.    She  received 
us  with  true  affection  and  openness,  as  the  servants 
of  the  church,  and  entertained  us  with  hospitality. 
Her  occupation  is  that  of  a  stay-lace  maker ;  and 
in  reflecting  on  her  situation,  and  the  sweet  con- 
tent that  was  apparent,  I  thought  her  happier  than 
the  queen  on  the  throne,  being  free  from  the  fears 
and  cares  of  royalty.    In  the  meeting  at  this  p'ace, 
I  had  to  urge  the  necessity  of  parents  being  con- 
cerned to  train  up  their  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  they  being  placed  as  delegated  shepherds 
over  them  during  their  minority,  and  as  such  must 
give  an  account.    Whilst  I  was  speaking,  some 
lads  who  were  not  the  children  of  Friends,  behaved 
in  an  unbecoming  manner,  whispering  and  laugh- 
ing ;  which  caused  me  to  stop  and  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  parents  to  the  fruits  of  their  neglect,  and 
also  to  admonish  the  boys  for  their  unmannerly 
conduct;  after  which  they  were  quiet." 

"  I  was  next  at  Winchmore-hill  and  Hartford 
meetings,  and  visited  John  Prior,  whose  wife  made 
a-^  acceptable  visit,  i"^.  Gospel  love,,  to  America. 
On  the  voyage  thither,  she  met  with  a  remarkable 
deliverance,  their  vessel  proving  so  leaky,  that  with 
all  the  eflbrts  the  crew  could  make,  they  were  un- 
able to  prevent  her  from  sinking  ;  and  shortly  be- 
fore she  went  down,  a  vessel  hove  in  sight,  and 
came  up  in  time  to  rescue  them  from  a  watery 
grave.  At  Baldock  we  had  an  evening  meeting, 
and  the  Friends  being  generally  from  home,  a 
young  woman  undertook  to  have  notice  spread, 
and  despatching  her  brothers  in  difl'erent  direc- 
tions, the  work  was  completed  with  much  cheerful- 
ness and  alacrity." 

We  rode  to  our  friend  John  Glazier's,  who, 
though  indisposed  in  body,  appeared  alive  in  the 
Truth,  and  his  company  was  truly  pleasant.  In 
the  early  part  of  their  married  life,  he  and  his 
wife  had  been  members  of  the  Methodist  society  ; 
but  John  being  dissatisfied  with  the  forms  and  ac- 
ivity  on  which  they  so  much  depended,  sought  the 
Lord  in  retirement,  endeavouring  to  draw  near 
unto  Him  in  spirit.  This  resulted  in  his  joining 
himself  to  Friends,  a  people  who  depended  on  the 
immediate  operations  of  the  Lord's  power  revealed 
in  the  soul  of  man ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
endured  the  reproaches  of  his  former  associates, 
and  his  wife  also  expressed  her  dislike  to  his 
change,  saying  to  him,  as  she  herself  told  me,  '  I 
wonder  you  should  go  with  so  silly  a  people  as  the 
Quakers! — what  good  can  there  be  among  them?' 
He  very  calmly  replied,  '  Thou  dost  not  know  what 
I  have  found  amongst  them,  or  thou  wouldst  not 
wonder  at  me.' 

"  This  reply  so  wrought  upon  her  mind,  that  she 
could  not  rest  satisfied  without  seeking  to  know 
what  he  had  met  with  ;  when  Infinite  Goodness 
pleased  to  manifest  himself  to  her,  with  the 
conviction,  that  they  who  worship  the  Father  aright, 
must  worsiiip  him  in  .spirit  and  in  truth — that  the 
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Lord  is  not  pleased  with  feigned  homage,  which  it 
is  to  be  feared,  is  often  the  situation  of  those  who 
sing  psalms,  the  mind  being  more  intent  on  the 
harmony  of  the  sounds,  than  engaged  in  fervent 
concern  to  express  only  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness,  from  a  living  experimental  knowledge  of 
the  goodness  of  God,  through  which  they  have 
been  delivered  from  their  spiritual  enemies,  so  as 
to  be  enabled  to  praise  Him  on  the  banks  of  de- 
liverance." 

"  On  our  way  to  Arundel,  we  dined  at  the  hou^e 
of  a  Friend,  whose  wife  was  one  of  a  large  family 
who  had  joined  the  Society  by  conviucement.  An 
elder  sister  being  at  a  meeting  appointed  by  Sarah 
Harrison,  of  Philadelphia,  was  convinced  of  the 
Truth  as  held  by  Friends.  She  became  an  at- 
tender  of  the  meeting  at  Brighton,  though  her  re- 
sidence was  nine  miles  distant,  and  her  father 
much  opposed  to  her  going.  She  passed  through 
great  difficulties,  rising  early  in  the  morning  and 
working  hard,  to  have  her  business  accomplished 
before  it  was  tinie  to  set  off  for  meeting;  and  after 
her  return,  worked  very  late  to  make  up  for  the 
time  she  was  absent,  and  all  this  beside  walking 
to  and  from  the  meeting.  This  was  very  trying  to 
her  nature;  but  her  diligence  and  constancy  had 
an  effect  on  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  her 
younger  brother  soon  accompanied  her  to  meeting; 
after  which  the  others,  to  the  number  of  eight,  one 
after  another,  went  with  her,  and  all  became  re- 
spectable members  of  Society,  as  did  also  their 
mother.  I  saw  her  at  Brighton,  where  she  very 
constantly  attended  meeting,  and  afterward  at  her 
own  house,  where,  for  the  first  time,  her  husband 
showed  a  friendly  disposition  toward  a  minister  of 
our  Society,  having  heretofore  avoided  their  com- 
pany. He  came  and  sat  by  us,  and  entered  into 
pleasant  conversation  ;  and  when  about  to  part, 
Elizabeth  Fry  had  to  proclaim  the  offers  of  peace 
and  salvation  unto  him,  from  the  Author  of  all 
good,  which  he  heard  patiently  and  quietly,  and 
very  respectfully  waited  on  us  to  the  carriage.  His 
son  Samuel,  who  had  been  with  us  several  days, 
seemed  pleased  and  surprised  at  this  great  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  father ;  and  we  left 
the  family  in  tender  love,  and  with  earnest  de- 
sires for  their  preservation  in  the  line  of  consist- 
ency." 

"  We  had  a  large  public  meeting  at  Horsham, 
and  afterward  a  tendering  time  with  a  poor  afflicted 
woman,  who  had  gone  out  iu  her  marriage  with  a 
person  not  in  membership  with  Friends.  She  had 
a  large  family  of  children,  and  no  helpmeet  in  her 
husband  to  train  them  up  in  a  religious  life,  he 
being  disposed  to  take  liberties  not  becoming  his 
station  as  a  parent.  Ah  !  how  many  of  our  dear 
young  people,  in  the  days  of  gaiety  and  vanity, 
take  their  flight  and  become  separated  from  the 
flock  of  Christ's  companions  !  There  is  here  and 
there  a  solitary  instance,  where  such  are  arrested, 
and  through  repentance  are  brought  back  again  to 
know  better  days;  but  frequently  we  see  them 
choosing  their  own  ways  in  marriage,  in  opposition 
to  the  tender  advice  and  concern  of  their  parents 
and  friends,  and  thus  plunging  themselves  into 
sorrow.  The  apostle's  advice  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, 'Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together,' — and 
were  the  youth  concerned  to  move  deliberately  in 
this  weighty  afl'air,  in  the  fear  and  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  He  who  prospered  Abraham's  servant,  would 
not  leave  them  to  take  such  steps  as  would  bring 
trouble  and  di?lress  upon  them." 

"At  Plymouth,  my  mind  was  brought  under 
great  oppression  and  sorrow,  in  considering  the 
afflictions  and  distress  which  many  of  n)y  fellow- 
creatures  endure — the  port  and  extensive  naval 
docks  being  filled  with  vessels  of  war,  and  many 


sick  and  wounded  landed  from  them,  besides  num- 
bers of  prisoners  of  war  being  brought  in.  I  was, 
however,  comforted  in  the  meeting,  and  find  that 
Friends  here  are  very  careful  to  afford  wh  it  as- 
sistance they  can  to  the  poor  sufferers,  frequently 
visiting  the  prison-ships  and  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  the  poor  prisoners,  and  using 
their  influence  to  prevent  their  being  so  closely 
stowed  together  as  they  often  are." 

"  We  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Liskard, 
and  then  had  meetings  at  Looe  and  Tideford, 
which  closed  our  visit  to  Cornwall.  Several  of  the 
meetings  we  attended  were  highly  favoured  seasons, 
and  the  people  showed  a  great  willingness  to  come 
to  them,  the  houses  in  many  cases  being  far  too 
small  to  contain  them.  The  number  of  Friends  in 
the  county  is  not  large,  but  there  appears  to  be  a 
convincement  going  on,  and  I  believe  some  will 
join  the  Society;  though  as  respects  my  own  la- 
bours, I  can  truly  say,  my  view  was  to  strengthen 
the  good  in  all,  without  seeking  to  proselyte  any. 
Vital  Christianity  is  what  I  wish  to  see  all  pressing 
after,  that  Christ  Jesus  may  be  their  teacher,  their 
guide  and  provider,  and  that  there  may  be  less 
dependence  upon  external  performances." 

"  30th  of  Third  month,  I  set  out  for  Melksham, 
to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Gloucester  and 
Wilts,  and  put  up  with  Mary  Jeffereys,  whom  I 
had  seen  in  America,  when  there  on  a  religious 
visit  with  Sarah  Stephenson. 

"  The  Quarterly  Meeting  was  rather  a  low  time, 
although  ability  was  given  to  labour  in  the  Gospel 
and  to  set  truth  above  error,  and  Friends  appeared 
to  unite  in  desires  that  a  more  strict  watch  might 
be  maintained.  Here  I  parted  with  my  dear 
friends,  George  Fisher  and  wife,,  and  my  heart  was 
broken  into  tenderness,  under  a  sense  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  who  had  influenced 
their  minds  to  take  such  tender  care  of  a  poor 
traveller ;  may  I  ever  be  grateful  therefor.  After 
Friends  had  mostly  left  the  town,  I  appointed  a 
meeting  for  those  of  other  societies,  which  was  held 
to  good  satisfaction.  The  following  day  we  went 
to  Cain,  where  live  our  valued  Friends,  Joseph 
and  William  Grundy,  who,  with  their  families, 
make  up  the  meeting.  Joseph  has  a  family  of 
fine-looking  children,  his  wife  being  a  prudent 
mother,  endeavouring  to  bring  up  her  children  in 
good  order  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which 
■iflbrds  ground  to  hope  that  a  blessing  will  attend. 
Oh,  how  different  with  many  mothers,  who  are 
careless,  and  neglect  their  children's  truest  interest! 
After  a  public  meeting  here,  we  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  my  companion,  William  Fry,  at  Hill- 
house :  his  wife  is  a  woman  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  manifesting  much  love  to  the  dear  Saviour, 
who  was  graciously  pleased  to  wean  her  from  the 
gaiety  and  vanities  of  life,  in  which  she  had  been 
educated,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  established 
church,  and  turned  her  mind  to  the  substance  of 
true  religion,  and  she  is  now  an  example  of  sim- 
plicity and  plainness." 

"  As  the  Yearly  Meeting  drew  near,  I  took  a 
journey  into  Kent,  and  visited  the  few  Friends 
there,  who^e  number  is  rather  increased  latterly, 
and  a  new  meetintr-house  is  built  at  iMaidstone. 

o 

1  was  at  the  first  meeting  held  in  it,  and  had  also 
several  large  public  meetings  for  those  not  of  our 
Society,  and  returned  to  London  with  feelings  of 
increased  love  for  Friends  of  that  county,  believing 
there  are  a  few  solid  and  serio'jsly  engaged  Friends; 
but  the  want  of  more  of  this  engagement  is  appa- 
rent in  others.  May  the  rising  generation  come 
forward,  in  humble  dependence  upon  the  holy 
Helper  of  his  f)coi)le,  then  I  believe  Truth  will  be 
more  in  dominion  among  them." 

(To  be  conUnoed.) 
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A  Cure  for  Mendicancy. — On  the  day  fixe' 
orders  being  previously  given,  the  police  of  Muni( 
seized  every  beggar  of  every  kind  that  could  1 
found  in  the  streets,  and  conveyed  all,  bodily,  to 
large  manufactory,  the  character  of  which  was, 
fact,  that  of  a  work-house,  with,  however,  tl  nmt 
valuable  addition  of  military  discipline.  On 
secured  within  the  New  Military  Workhouse,  tl  y 
beggars  were  washed,  dressed  and  fed ;  they  we  isil) 
given  free  permission  to  stay  or  go,  as  they  pleasec 
but  a  decree  was  soon  issued,  making  mendican< 
a  breach  of  the  law,  and  ordering  the  gendarme 
throughout  the  capital,  to  arrest  any  one  proved 
have  been  begging.    Othello's   occupation  w 
gone  ;  the  beggar,  who  dared  no  longer  to  beg,  w 
only  too  glad  to  eat  the  excellent  dinner  provide 
at  the  work-house,  and  to  do  the  work  for  whi(  fele: 
alone  that  dinner  was  the  recompense.    As  a  pro 
of  the  success  of  the  system,  it  may  be  mention(  \ 
that  in  five  years'  time  the  institution  was  realizii 
nearly  a  thousand  per  annum.    But  what  w 
that  ?    The  real  glory  lay  in  the  fact  that  a  viciou 
idle  race  of  beings,  who  were  numbered  by  thoi 
sands,  even  in  so  small  a  city  as  Munich,  we: 
gradually  converted  into  honest  workmen;  we 
instructed  in  religion,  and  raised  in  moral  charajjil 
ter ;  while  the  citizens  were  relieved  of  what  ho 
been  a  tax  on  their  purses  and  tempers  alike.- 
The  Art  of  Doing  our  Best.  j  of 
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Come  out  of  Babijlon^  mij  people. — Lately  m  '"'i 
spirit  hath  been  pretty  much  in  secret  mournir 
and  lamenation,  feeling  my  own  frailty,  and  beiij"" ' 
sensible  of  the  miserable  condition  of  some  high 
profession,  who,  nevertheless,  are  making  beds 
themselves,  and  stretching  upon  couches;  yea, 
to  the  spirit  of  this  world,  are  taking  in  laPj 
draughts,  like  drinking  wine  in  bowls;  even  th 
wine  which  mystery  Babylon  presents  in  her  gol 
en  cup 

tions  of  Joseph  ;"  and  wheu  the  gracious  call 
going  forth,  "Come  out  of  B^ibylon,  ray  people 
&c.,  they  are  evidently  asleep  in  a  spiritual  sen 
Yet  I  remember  that  there  are  many  under 
name,  whose  spirits  are  very  different  in  the  ho 
sight;  whose  tents  are  goodly;  whose  dwellin 
places  are  beautiful  ;  whose  fortification  is  the  fe 
of  the  Lord ;  whose  language  is,  "  Walk  aboP" 
Zion,  aud_  go  round  about  her :  tell  the  towe 
thereof    Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  consider  hi 
palaces,"  &c. ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  this  Zi( 
of  God,  this  true  church,  will  call  a  nation  th 
she  knew  not,  and  nations  that  knew  not  her  sh# 
yet  run  unto  her,  because  of  the  Lord  her  Go  ']\ 
ind  because  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  mid  "  k 
of  her  ;  and  I  often  feel  grateful  in  being  a  meif*"' 
ber  of  this  society. —  Snrak  \_Lij/ics'\  Grubb. 

HiB: 


imei 


Sodjj  and  Civilization. — Baron  Liebig,  in 
"  Letters  on  Chemistry,"  says  : — "  The  quanti 
of  soap  consumed  by  a  nation  would  not  be  an  i 
accurate  measure  whereby  to  estimate  its  weal 
and  civilization.    Of  two  countries  with  an  cqu 
amountof  population,  the  wealthiest  and  most  h 
civilized  will  consume  the  greatest  weight  of  soa 
This  consumption  does  not  subserve  sensual  gra 
Ideation,  nor  depend  upon  fashion,  but  upon  t 
feelings  of  beauty,  comfort,  and  welfare  attenda 
upon  cleanliness ;  and  a  regard  to  this  feeling 
coincident  with  wealth  and  civilization.    The  ri 
in  the  middle  ages  concealed  a  want  of  cleanlin( 
in  their  clothes  and  persons,  under  a  profusion 
costly  scents  and  essences,  while  they  were  mc 
luxurious  in  eating  and  drinking,  iu  apparel  a 
horses.    With  us  a  want  of  cleanliness  is  equi\ 
lent  to  insupportable  misery  and  misfortune." 
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lb  I 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Pilgrimage  to  my  JIotlier-Land. 

(CoutiQued  from  page  219.J 

"  I  insert  here  a  stray  fact,  lest  it  should  be  for- 
tten.  In  Abbeokuta  and  throughout  the  Aku 
untry,  old  women  are  seen  nursi?ig  iufants,  not 
ir  own^  as  in  many  instances  they  were  far  be 
nd  the  period  of  life  when  such  a  thing  is  at  all 
ssible. 

"  Wild  bees  are  very  common  in  Africa.  One 
y  a  lars:e  swarm  aliohted  near  our  house, 
layed  to  take  them  iu  a  box,  and  after  two  or 
•ee  unsuccessful  attempts,  abandoned  the  under- 
iing,  as  it  seemed  utterly  impossible  to  induce 
'pni  to  take  up  with  a  civilized  abode.  Next 
rning,  passing  near  the  box,  which  was  thrown 
i-elessly  under  a  tree,  I  was  surprised  to  find, 
'Ht  they  had  quite  changed  mind,  and  were  busily 
'f)ouriug  in  their  new  domicile.  They  continued 
eral  weeks,  when  ceasing  to  hear  their  busy  hum, 
xamined,  and  found  tliat  they  had  again  de- 
■"Itted.  They  carried  off,  of  course,  all  the  honey, 
eft  plenty  of  wax,  which  I  prepared  and  brought 
;h  me  as  a  sample  of  African  beeswax.  The 
'  ^.ives  thought  me  a  charmed  man,  because,  for- 
'['jbth,  I  was  not  stung  to  death  in  the  under- 

I"  This  section  of  Africa  is  sometimes  the  thea- 
of  tf  rrible  thunder-storms.  In  one  of  these, 
colleague,  Dr.  Delany,  accompanied  by  — 
ed,  irissionary  at  Oyo,  was  caught  one  night, 
turning  from  a  visit  to  a  friend,  some  distance 
m  our  dwelling.  The  doctor  rode  a  young 
rse,  unaccustomed  to  the  road  ;  Reed's  could 
|d  its  way  back  on  any  road  it  had  travelled. 

rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  it  was  dismally, 
ially,  absolutely  dark ;  being  out  myself  that 
li  ght,  I  could  not  see  my  own  hands,  and  some- 
ijjnes,  waiting  for  the  flashes  of  lightning  to  show 
path,  my  servant  would  stumble  over  me, 
able  to  discover  any  object  before  him.  Every 
knows  the  impossibility  of  keeping,  blind- 
ded,  in  a  given  direction,  so  we  continually  de- 
ited  from  the  narrow  path,  and  were  in  imnii- 
nt  danger  of  falling  into  one  or  other  of  the 
merous  excavations  from  which  the  natives  pro- 
^re  clay  to  construct  their  walls.    A  large  rock 
,j  ^ercepted  the  path  my  friends  took  returning 
ime,  over  which  Reed's  horse,  after  some  urging, 
sed,  but  th-3  doctor's  obstinately  refused  to  fol- 
,w,  and  Reed's  as  obstinately  refused  to  return. 

last  tiey  concluded  to  pass  round  a  little  to  the 
ght  of  where  they  stood  to  rejoin  each  other,  in 
ng  to  effect  which  both  lost  their  way.  Reed 
hon.e  with  but  little  trouble,  but  the  doctor 
ent  hdf  the  night  wandering  over  the  least  in- 
ibited  portions  of  the  city,  wet  to  the  skin,  the 
lin  all  the  time  pouring.  He  had  been  but  a  few 
ays  at  Abbeokuta,  and  of  course  know  nothing 
the  language.  Coming  to  a  native  compound, 
3  essayed  to  attract  attention  by  the  use  of  the 
'fo  or  three  words,  the  pronunciation  (not  the 
eaning)  of  which  he  knew  indifferently.  With 
loud  voice,  (the  doctor  is  a  second  Stentor,)  be 
!''-ied  acushe .'  (a  term  of  salutation  to  the  indus- 
ious.)  The  natives  were  astonished,  and  instantly 
■*ptingui.~hing  their  lights,  they  fled  to  the  recesses 
their  dwelling,  and,  although  the  doctor  ex- 
'*  austed  his  whole  vocabulary  in  the  effort,  he  could 
ot  induce  them  to  stir.  After  one  or  two  more 
uitless  attenipts  at  other  houses,  he  at  last  brought 
his  aid  a  few  resolute  men  who,  perceiving  that 
had  lost  his  way,  conducted  him  safe  to  the 
welling  of  Samuel  Crowther,  Jr.,  whither  I  ar- 
ved  at  the  same  time  after  a  long  search  to  find 
im. 

"A  funeral  in  this  section  of  Africa  is  not  un- 


worthy of  notice.  A  brother  of  the  chief  Atam- 
bala  having  died  during  my  sojourn  at  Abbeokuta, 
I  went  over  to  his  house  to  condole  with  him  ou 
his  loss.  I  found  the  old  chief  in  no  condition  to 
receive  the  sort  of  condolence  I  was  prepared  to 
offer,  as  both  himself  and  almost  every  other  per- 
son present  was  intoxicated.  His  compound  was 
crowded,  a  large  number  of  his  friends  being  there 
to  participate  in  the  ceremonies.    Drums  were! 


dustrious,  enterprising,  and  carrying  with  them, 
one  here  and  another  there,  a  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  useful  arts,  they  have  doubtless  been  the 
means  of  inaugurating  a  mighty  work,  which,  now 
that  it  has  accomplished  its  utmost,  must  be  con- 
tinued in  a  higher  form  by  the  more  civilized  of 
the  same  race,  who,  for  a  thousand  reasons,  are 
best  adapted  to  its  successful  prosecution. 

"  The  hand  of  God  is  in  the  work,  and  althoun-h 


beating,  the  women  singing,  and  as  many  as  had  many  discouragements  and  impediments  might  in- 
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sufficient  command  of  their  legs,  were  dancing 
I  hey  permitted  me  to  see  the  corpse,  and  to  my 
astonishment  I  found  it  wrapped  with  cloths,  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  are  Egyptian  mum- 
mies. The  cloth  is  usually  the  best  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  can  purchase.  On  this  occasion  they 
used  one  which  I  had  presented  the  chief  a  few 
days  before.  It  was  laid  in  an  open  piazza,  the 
walls  around  which  were  draped  with  velvet  and 
other  costly  cloths.  All  this  time  there  was  mov- 
ing through  the  city  a  procession,  made  up  of 
rummers,  men  bearing  a  board  covered  with 
cloths  to  represent  the  corpse,  women  singing  al- 
ternately songs  of  lamentation  and  of  praises  to 
the  dead,  with  other  men  firing  guns,  and  all 
dancing  and  otherwise  enacting  the  most  extrava- 
gant gestures. 

"  The  deceased  is  always  buried  in  the  house  in 
which  he  lived.  Sometimes  a  stone  is  placed  ou 
the  spot,  on  which  offerings  to  his  manes  are  occa 
sionally  deposited.  In  some  cases,  where  the  party 
was  greatly  respected,  on  account  of  his  position 
00  earth,  he  becomes  after  death  the  subject  of 
religious  adoration. 

"  The  Africans  are  not  behind  either  the  Eng- 
lish or  Americans  in  their  love  of  pageantry.  The 
writer  does  not  remember  a  day  spent  at  Abbeo- 
kuta without  having  witnessed  something  of  this 
sort.  The  most  frequent  were  processions  of  so- 
cieties for  mutual  saving.  They  are  formed  chiefly 
of  women.  Once  a  week  each  member  deposits  a 
certain  amount,  the  aggregate  of  which  is  drawn 
by  one  member,  who  of  course  continues  her  de- 
posits, and  does  not  draw  again,  until  all  in  turn 
have  done  likewise.  There  is  no  disadvantage  in 
drawing  last,  as  those  who  do  so,  receive  a  consid- 
eration for  the  use  of  their  weekly  deposits  by  the 
other  members. 

"Before  1839,  little  if  anything  was  known  of 
Abbeokuta.  The  Yorubas  and  Egbas  recaptured 
and  taken  to  Sierra  Leone,  were  sold  away  before 
any  such  place  existed,  and  no  travellers  had  be- 
fore been  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  at  this  time, 
vague  rumors  began  to  spread  along  the  coast, 
that  the  different  tribes  of  the  Egbas  had  united 
themselves,  and  had  built  a  new  city,  powerful  from 
its  natural  defences  not  less  than  for  the  brave 
hearts  and  strong  arms  of  its  people.  These  were 
joyful  tidings  indeed  to  the  Egbas  at  Sierra  Leone, 
in  the  bosom  of  most  of  whom  was  immediately 
kindled  the  strongest  desire,  again  to  be  united  to 
their  long-lost  relatives  and  friends.  Conquering 
a  thousand  difficulties,  they  eventually  carried  out 
the  object  of  their  desire,  and  in  the  short  time 
between  lb39  and  1842,  we  are  told  by —  Tucker 
in  her  admirable  little  book,  that  no  less  than  five 
hundred  of  them  left  Sierra  Leone  for  their  own 
country. 

"  Simultaneously  with  these  occurrences,  the 
people  of  the  Brazils  and  of  Cuba,  Egbas,  Yoru- 
bas and  other  Aku  tribes  who  had  obtained  free- 
dom, began  to  return.  From  all  sources  there  are 
now  scattered  throughout  the  country,  but  chiefly 
at  Lagos  and  Abbeokuta,  over  five  thousand  of 
these  people,  semi-civilized  generally,  but  in  some 
instances  highly  cultivated,  being  engaged  as  teach- 
ers, catechists,  clergymen,  and  merchants.  In- 


tercept the  path  of  you  who  would  labour  for  such 
an  end,  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  Persevere,  per- 
severe, and  the  Power,  which  has  already  been  a 
safe-guard  through  so  many  dangers  will  aid  your 
efforts  to  the  end. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

For  our  Young  Friends. 
great  benefit  of  2Miie7it  religions  exercise. — 
Dear  young  Friends,  our  hearts  are  warmed  with 
love  to  you.  Wo  desire  that  it  may  be  your  fre- 
quent concern  to  seek  for  an  establishment  on  the 
only  sure  JoundatioUj  and  to  waft  in  humble  watch- 
fulness for  the  teachings  of  the  heavenly  Instructor. 
If  conflicts  of  mind  should  attend  you,  and  prove 
painful  and  humiliating  in  their  nature,  this  is  no 
cause  for  dismay.  Those  who  steadily  pursue  the 
path  of  a  true  disciple,  will,  through  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord,  at  times  be  permitted  indubitably  to 
feel  that  they  are  the  objects  of  his  paternal  regard. 
Thus  they  will  have  cause  to  acknowledge  the 
great  benefit  of  patient  religious  exercise.  They 
will,  from  their  own  experience,  know  an  increase 
of  true  faith  in  the  power  and  perceptible  support 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ascribing  this  to  the  free  gift 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  they  will  become 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  tendering  power  of  Re- 
deeming love,  though  undervalued  by  loo  many,  is 
above  all  things  precious.  We  are  consoled  in  the 
belief,  that  the  feet  of  many  of  our  beloved  young 
Friends  have  been  turned  into  this  path.  And  it  is 
our  earnest  desire,  that  neither  the  fear  of  man,  the 
offence  of  the  cross,  an  aversion  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  truth,  nor  the  activity  of  their  own  wills, 
may  interrupt  their  progress;  but  that  they  may, 
through  the  unfoldings  of  Divine  counsel,  come  to 
know  an  establishment  in  that  faith,  which  giveth 
the  victory.— London  Epiat/e,  1817. 


Vul//e  of  Gold  Su-eepitigs. — The  New  York  cor- 
respondent of  the  Philadelphia  Press  writes : — 
"  Happening  in  at  the  publishing  house  of  Harper 
&  Brothers,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  a  fact 
that  transpired  during  my  chat  with  one  of  the 
firm.  The  foreman  of  their  bindery,  who,  has  for 
some  thirty  years  filled  that  position,  came  in  with 
a  bar  of  gold  valued  at  $307  44,  accompanied  with 
the  assayer's  certificate.  This  amount  was  the  pro- 
ceeds of  gold  dust  swept  up  from  the  floor,  and 
wiped  off  on  the  rags  used  by  the  binders  during 
three  months.  I  was  so  much  surprised  at  this  bit 
of  economy  that  I  asked  what  the  value  of  their 
picked-up  things  amounted  to  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  and  was  told  that  the  gold  sweepings  were 
worth  about  $1500,  shavings  from  paper,  §5000, 
shavings  from  paste-board,  $700,  and  scraps  from 
leather,  $150 — making  an  aggregate  from  those 
four  sources  of  $7350  per  annum." 


The  humble  man  God  protects  and  delivers; 
the  humble  he  loves  and  comforts ;  to  the  humble 
he  condescends ;  on  the  humble  he  bestows  more 
abundant  measures  of  his  grace,  and  after  his  hu- 
miliation exalts  him  to  glory  :  to  the  huujble  he 
reveals  the  mysteries  of  redemption,  and  sweetly 
invites  and  powerfully  draws  him  to  himself. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend."  . 

Sarah  [lyncs]  Grubb. 

There  are  perhaps,  in  modern  times,  few  more 
interesting  examples  of  dedication  and  self-denial, 
in  faithfully  maintaining  the  testimonies,  and  ad- 
vocating the  cross  and  cause  of  her  dear  Redeemer, 
than  is  furnished  to  us  in  the  letters  of  Sarah 
[Lynes]  Grubb. 

In  the  early  period  of  her  life  and  ministry,  she 
had  often  to  go  into  the  markets  and  other  places 
of  public  resort,  to  proclaim  the  name  and  power 
of  Jehovah,  with  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  His 
dear  Son,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  if  submission 
and  obedience  were  but  yielded  to  on  the  part  of 
her  hearers.  One  of  these  visits  was  to  "the 
pump-room,"  (a  fashionable  place  of  resort,)  at 
Eath.  And  as  there  are  but  few  accounts  left  us 
of  tlie  manner  in  which  she,  with  her  communica- 
tions, was  received,  except  what  is  contained  in  her 
own  journal,  it  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  select  an 
allusion  thereto  from  one  of  her  letters,  and  also  a 
short  description  of  the  same  from  another  pen. 
Both  of  which  are^ubjoined  : 

SARAH  LYNES  TO   ANN  PUMPHREY. 

"  MelUshatn,  First  mo.  20th,  1802. 

"My  Dear  A.  P., — My  love  towards  thee  is  un- 
diminished, though  the  correspondence  between  us 
is  not  so  frequent  as  before  thou  wast  married.  I 
have  often  had  thee  very  present  with  me  in  spirit, 
well  aware,  that  although  the  dispensation  we  are 
individually  under  is,  in  some  sort,  different,  we 
can  unite  in  the  acknowledgment  that  this  is  a 
world  of  trials,  a  fight  of  afflictions;  and  oh!  my 
dear,  if  we  are  but  working  our  way  to  the  fairer 
inheritance,  it  is  worth  all  the  present  suffering  ;  so 
that  I  wish  we  may  let  patience  have  its  perfect 
work,  while  it  is  our  chief  concern  that  obedience 
keeps  pace  with  knowledge.  My  heart  is  enlarged 
in  best  affection  towards  thee,  dear  creature. 

"  We  have  indeed  used  all  diligence  of  late  ; 
holding  meetings  very  quickly  in  succession,  and 
travelling  hard  :  but  one  of  these  trying  exercises 
we  had  together,  is  more  wearing  to  the  frame  than 
a  great  deal  in  the  usual  way ;  and  I  may  acknow- 
ledge that  one  of  these  overtook  my  poor  tribulated 
soul  at  Bath,  a  few  days  since ;  for  after  having 
five  meetings  there,  I  was  required  to  go  into  the 
pump-room,  amongst  the  giddy  and  the  gay,  (a 
great  number  of  whom  were  there,)  and  stand  as  a 
sign  for  a  while,  without  saying  a  word  ;  and  then 
to  declare,  as  the  Lord  by  his  Spirit  gave  utter- 
ance, for  about  twenty  minutes;  beginning  with 
these  words — '  I  deem  no  further  apology  necessa- 
ry for  this  conduct,  which  may  appear  so  strange 
to  some  of  you,  than  that  I  am  here  in  pure  obe- 
dience to  my  God.'  Oh  !  my  dear  Ann,  the  con- 
flicts this  sacrifice  cost  me,  were  thoroughly  equal 
to  any  capacity  given  me  to  endure. 

"I  have  been  almost  worn  out;  my  animal 
spirits  much  exhausted;  but  a  day  or  two  mostly 
recruits  me.    We  are  to  hold  a  public  meeting 
here  this  forenoon,  one  at  Devizes  this  evening,  &c. 
"  Thy  truly  aflectionate,         S.  Lynes." 

VISIT  TO  THE  rUMP-ROOM  AT  15ATII. 

"As  niy  mother  grew  better,  she  frequently  took 
me  with  her  to  the  pump-room,  and  she  sometimes 
told  me  anecdotes  of  those  she  had  seen  there  when 
a  child.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  room  was 
thronged  with  company — and  at  that  time  the 
visitors  of  Bath  were  ccjualiy  distinguished  for  rank 
nnd  fashion — a  simple,  hunjble  woman,  dressed  in 
the  severest  garb  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  walked 
into  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  began  an  ad- 
dress to  them  on  the  vanity  and  follies  of  the  world, 
and  the  iosufficiency  of  dogmatic,  without  .--piriluai 


religion.  The  company  seemed  taken  by  surprise, 
and  their  attention  was  arrested  for  a  few  moments: 
as  the  speaker  proceeded,  and  spoke  more  and 
more  against  the  customs  of  the  world,  signs  of  dis- 
approbation appeared.  Amongst  those  present  was 
one  lady  with  a  stern  yet  high-toned  expression  of 
countenance ;  her  air  was  distinguished :  she  sat 
erect,  and  listened  intently  to  the  speaker.  The 
impatience  of  the  hearers  soon  became  unrestrain- 
ed :  as  the  Quaker  spoke  of  giving  up  the  world 
and  its  pleasures,  hisses,  groans,  beatings  of  sticks, 
and  cries  of  '  down,  down,'  bui'st  from  every  quar- 
ter. The  lady  I  have  described  arose  with  dig- 
nity, and  slowly  passing  through  the  crowd,  where 
a  passage  was  involuntarily  opened  to  her,  she 
went  up  to  the  speaker,  and  thanked  her,  in  her 
own  name,  and  in  that  of  all  present,  for  the  faith- 
fulness with  which  she  had  borne  testimony  to  the 
truth.  The  lady  added,  '  I  am  not  of  your  per- 
suasion, nor  has  it  been  my  belief  that  our  sex  are 
generally  deputed  to  be  public  teachers;  but  God 
who  gives  the  rule,  can  make  the  exception,  and 
He  has  indeed  put  it  in  the  hearts  of  all  His  chil- 
dren to  honour  and  venerate  fidelity  to  His  com- 
mission. Again,  I  gratefully  thank  you.'  Side  by 
side  with  the  Quaker,  she  walked  to  the  door  of 
the  pump-room,  and  then  resumed  her  seat.  This 
lady  was  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
— Life  of  Mary  Ann  Schimmelpenninck. 


Professors  of  the  Truth  slinuld  he  conformable  to 
their  profession. — Were  the  professors  of  the  bless 
ed  Truth  more  generally  redeemed  from  the  spirit 
and  friendship  of  the  world,  and  did  they  live  and 
appear  more  conformable  to  their  profession,  light 
would  spread,  and  Truth  prosper  more.  But  the 
eager  pursuit  after  earthly  treasure,  and  employing 
in  schemes  of  trade  and  business,  talents,  which,  if 
sanctified  by  an  humble  submission  to  the  Truth, 
might  be  greatly  useful  in  removing  burdens,  and 
scattering  the  darkness  which  now  prevails,  is  cause 
of  sorrow.  Much  labour  is  wanting  in  this  land, 
and  some  mourn  the  fewness  of  rightly  exercised 
servants.  So  much  barrenness  prevails,  that  I 
sometimes  think  it  scarcely  quits  cost  to  travel. — 
John  Pembertun. 


Selected. 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  TO  COME. 
Where  will  be  the  birds  that  sing, 

A  hundred  3'eai'S  to  come  ? 
The  flowers  that  now  in  beautj  spring, 
A  hundred  years  to  come? 
The  rosy  lip, 

The  lofty  brow, 
The  hearts  that  beat 
So  gaily  now  ? 
0  where  will  be  love's  beaming  eye, 
Joy's  pleasant  smiles — sorrow's  sigli, 
A  hundred  years  to  come? 

Who'll  press  for  gold  this  crowded  street, 

A  hundred  years  to  come? 
Who  tread  yon  church  with  willing  feet, 
A  hundred  years  to  come  ? 
Pale,  tremblins;  age, 

And  tiery  youlli, 
And  childhood  wiih 
Its  brow  of  truth  ; 
The  rich,  the  poor,  on  land  and  sea, 
Where  will  the  mighty  millions  be 
A  hundred  years  to  come? 

We  all  within  our  graves  shall  sloc[i, 

A  luindreil  years  to  come. 
No  living  soul  for  us  will  weep 
A  hundred  years  to  come. 
But  other  men 

Our  lands  will  till. 
And  other  men 

Our  sireets  will  fill ; 
While  other  birds  will  sing  ns  gay, 
As  bright  the  sunshine  as  lo-day, 

A  luiiidied  years  to  come.      7'.  M.  Siwuden. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
Reading  lately  the  following  "  Complaint"  of  the  po<jie 

Young,  on  the  love  and  pursuit  of  riches,  I  thought  : 
contained  instlmctive  and  admonitcry  hints  for  us  at  th 
present  time.  Not  remembering  ever  to  have  seen  thei 
in  the  pages  of  "The  Friend,"  I  transcribe  the  follow 
ing  lines  for  insertion  in  that  instructive  and  valuabl 
journal.  ^ 
A  conterhporary  poet,  on  the  same  subject,  thus  in( 
pressively  invokes  his  muse,  which  may  well  act  as 
prefatory  part  to  the  other: — 

Aid  slighted  Truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain. 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain  ; 
Teach  him  that  States,  of  native  strength  possest, 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay,  ' 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away; — Goldsmitl 

FROM  NIGHT  VI. 

And  burns  Lorenzo  still  for  the  sublime 
Of  life?  to  hang  his  airy  nest  on  high, 
On  the  slight  timber  of  the  topmost  bough. 
Rocked  at  each  breeze,  and  menacing  a  fall  : 
Granting  grim  death  at  equal  distance  there  ; 
Yet  peace  begins  just  where  ambition  ends. 
What  makes  man  wretched  ?    Happiness  denied  7 
Lorenzo  !  no,  'tis  happiness  disdained. 
She  comes  too  meanly  dressed  to  m  in  our. smile  : 
And  calls  herself  Content,  a  homely  name  I 
Our  flame  is  transport,  and  content  our  scorn. 
Ambition  turns,  and  shuts  the  door  against  her, 
And  weds  a  toil,  a  tempest,  in  her  stead; 
A  tempest,  to  warm  transport  near  of  kin. 
Unknowing  what  our  mortal  state  admits, 
Life's  modest  joys  we  ruin  while  we  raise; 
And  all  our  ecstasies  are  wounds  to  peace  I 
Peace,  the  full  portion  of  mankind  below. 
And  since  thy  peace  is  dear,  ambitious  youth  ! 
Of  fortune  fond,  as  thoughtless  of  thy  fate. 
As  late  I  drew  Death's  picture,  to  siir  up 
Thy  wholesome  fears;  now,  drawn  in  contrast,  see 
Gay  Fortune's,  thy  vain  hopes  to  reprimand. 
See,  high  in  air,  the  sportive  goddess  hangs, 
Unlocks  her  casket,  spreads  her  glittering  ware. 
And  calls  the  giddy  winds  to  puff  abroad 
Her  random  bounties  o'er  the  gaping  throng. 
All  rush  rapacious;  friends  o'er  trodden  friends  ; 
Sons  o'er  their  fathers,  subjects  o'er  their  kings, 
Priests  o'er  their  gods,  and  lovers  o'er  the  fair, 
(Still  more  adored)  to  snatch  the  golden  shower. 
Gold  glitters  most,  where  virtue  shines  no  more; 
As  stars  from  absent  suns  have  leave  to  shine. 
Oh,  what  a  precious  pack  of  votaries 
Unkennelled  from  prisons,  and  the  stews, - 
Pour  in,  all  opening  in  their  idol's  praise; 
All,  ardent,  eye  each  wafture  of  her  hand. 
And,  wide-espanding  their  voracious  jaws. 
Morsel  on  morsel  swallow  down  unchewed, 
Untasted,  through  mad  appetite  for  more; 
Gorged  to  the  throat,  yet  lean  and  ravenous  still; 
Sagacious  all,  to  trace  the  smallest  game. 
And  bold  to  seize  the  greatest.    IF  (blessed  chance!) 
Court-zephyrs  sweetly  breathe,  they  launch,  they  fiy 
O'er  just,  o'er  sacred,  all-forbidden  ground. 
Drunk  with  the  burning  scent  of  ])lace  or  power, 
Staunch  to  the  fool  of  lucre,  till  thev  die. 


The  Bee  Aniioyance  in  California. — Since  th 
extensive  importation  and  production  of  bees  i 
California,  they  have  become,  in  many  respects, 
source  of  great  annoyance.  The  housekeeper,  i 
cooking,  the  grocer  and  fruit-dealer,  all  have  then 
swarming  by  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands 
around  their  premises,  rivalling  the  house-fly  i; 
troublesome  propensities.  A  Sacramento  coal 
dealer  recently  obtained  a  quantity  of  coal  whicl 
had  a  cask  of  molasses  broken  over  it.  When  th 
coal  was  brought  into  the  yard,  the  bees  collecte< 
in  such  quantities  that  he  spent  half  a  day  with 
hose  in  washing  ofl'  the  coal  in  order  to  remove  th 
temptation.  They  have  partially  destroyed  th 
produce  of  several  vineyards  near  Sacramento 
when  the  grapes  were  gathered,  it  was  found  tha 
the  little  thieves  had  extracted  the  juice.  As 
matter  of  course,  a  large  number  of  bees  are  ne 
cessarily  destroyed  while  poaching  on  forbiddei  fori 
ground.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  these  difiiculties 
asks  the  Sacramento  News.    Can  bees  be  kep 
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rom  annoying  everybody  but  their  owners,  and  at 
he  same  time  preserve  their  own  lives,  or  must  the 
vils  complained  of  continue  to  increase  in  magni- 
ade ! — Late  Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Emancipation  in  Jamaica. 
There  being  still  some  controversy  as  to  the 
jeneficent  effects  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
ritish  West  Indies,  it  is  not  a  little  satisfactory  to 
neet  with  any  trustworthy  information  tending  to 
hrow  light  on  the  question.  Such,  we  apprehend, 
may  be  found  in  the  following  notice  of  a  meeting, 
iield  in  London  on  the  20th  of  last  month.  It  is 
"  taken  from  the  London  News. 

"  Yesterday  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Willis' 
rooms,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  presided  over  by  C.  Buxton,  M.  P., 
ko  receive  a  report  from  the  deputation  of  the  so- 
ciety— Underbill  and  J.  T.  Brown — of  their  re- 
cent visit  to  the  West  Indies. 

"  The  chairman  observed  that  the  meeting  was 
especially  interesting,  as  drawing  a  contrast  between 
the  conduct  of  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  England  on  the  other,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  showing  the  marked  results.  When 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  estab 
li;hed,  all  her  great  statesmen  looked  forward  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  at  no  distant  day.  Eighty 
years  had  passed  since  that  time,  but  so  far  from 
slavery  having  been  put  an  end  to,  the  number  of 
slaves  had  been  enormously  increased,  and  slavery 
had  become  one  of  the  national  institutions  of  the 
country,  to  which  the  Southern  States  clung  with 
extraordinary  tenacity.  The  result  was,  that  while 
the  free  States  had  progressed  in  commerce,  science, 
literature,  the  arts  and  all  that  contributed  to  the 
civilization  and  happiness  of  mankind,  the  Southern 
or  slave  States  had  lagged  behind,  and  more  pow- 
erfully was  that  result  marked  at  this  moment  by 
the  threatened  disruption  of  the  Union,  and  con- 
sequent sacrifice  of  the  prestige  and  glory  of  that 
great  American  empire.  On  the  other  hand,  Eng- 
land had,  at  considerable  sacrifice  to  herself  for  the 
time,  abolished  slavery  in  all  her  colonies,  and  the 
deputation  would  inform  them  of  the  effect  which 
that  act  had  had  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  the  progress  of  which  had  of  late 
years  been  most  remarkable,  though  no  doubt  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years  after  emancipation, 
ruin  appeared  to  threaten  them.  The  exports  and 
imports  had  largely  increased.  The  negroes  had 
acquired  property,  which  could  not  be  estimated  at 
less  than  £2,000,000.  The  total  exports  and  im- 
ports, which,  in  the  four  years  ending  1853,  were 
less  than  £32,000,000,  had  in  the  four  years  end- 
ing 1857,  risen  to  £37,000,000,  and  generally  the 
condition  of  those  colonies  was  rapidly  improving, 
and  the  indigenous  population  rising  in  the  social 
scale. 

"  Mr.  Underbill,  having  explained  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conflicting  statements  made  in  this 
country  as  to  the  condition  of  the  West  India  co- 
lonies, as  resulting  from  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  been  deputed  to  make  per 
t{i  sonal  inquiries  as  to  the  condition  of  Jamaica,  and 
(a  Lad  in  carrying  out  their  inquiries  occupied  many 
months,  proceeded  to  state  what  they  had  asccr- 
tlK  tained  in  the  course  of  their  mission.   He  admitted 
that  Jamaica  was  not  so  prosperous  as  Trinidad, 
Barbadoes,  and  some  other  of  the  West  India  Is- 
lands, but  denied  that  its  inferior  position  was 
owing  to  emancipation,    Jamaica  was  yet  in  a 
jjI  transition  state ;  its  social  arrangements  had  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  by  slave  la- 
bour, and  the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  opposed 
to  making  the  necessary  alterations.  Those  changes. 


however,  were  now  in  progress,  a  middle  class  of 
artisans  and  shopkeepers  was  springing  up,  and 
there  was  every  prospect  of  a  rapid  improvement. 
The  ruin  of  the  planters,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  was  owing,  not  to  emancipation,  but  extrava- 
gance and  mismanagement,  by  which  the  proper- 
ties had  become  so  heavily  encumbered  that  they 
could  not  be  worked  with  profit.  There  was  no 
deficiency  of  labour,  as  was  proved,  not  only  by 
the  large  number  of  labourers  as  compared  with 
the  entire  population,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  rate 
of  wages  was  not  rising  but  falling.  Amongst 
other  causes  he  enumerated  as  having  contributed 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  sugar  growers,  was  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Legislature  to  adopt  the  more  liberal 
immigration  laws  which  Barbadoes  acted  upon  im- 
mediately after  emancipation — and  principally  the 
competition  of  other  sugar-growing  countries  when 
the  sugar  duties  were  equalized.  He  and  his  col- 
league had  travelled  through  the  island,  but  had 
never  seen  a  single  estate  which  had  been  aban- 
doned for  want  of  labour ;  but  the  fact  was  that 
the  negro  was  now  a  competitor  with  the  planter 
for  his  own  labour,  and  naturally  served  himself 
first.  With  regard  to  the  negro  peasant  class,  the 
beneficial  effect  of  the  act  of  emancipation  was 
complete.  They  no  doubt  at  first  left  the  estates 
in  large  numbers,  but  that  was  principally  owing 
to  the  treatment  they  received  from  the  old  plant- 
ers, who  had  now  either  died  out  or  left  the  island. 
He  denied  that  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  were  a  lazy, 
indolent  race ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  industrious 
and  careful,  and  he  added  that,  so  far  from  their 
being  mere  squatters  upon  the  land,  which  means 
men  settling  down  upon  a  place  to  which  they  had 
no  title — a  thing  which  was  impossible  in  Jamaica 
— three-eighths  of  the  cultivated  land  in  the  island 
had  been  acquired  by  their  own  industry  since 
emancipation,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  family  that 
did  not  keep  a  horse  or  mule.    The  value  of  the 


we  have  no  concern.  But  how  is  it  possible  for 
that  man  to  dwell  long  in  peace,  who  continually 
intermeddles  in  the  affairs  of  another;  who  runs 
abroad  seeking  occasions  of  disquietude,  and  never 
or  but  seldom  to  God  in  the  retirement  of  a  recol- 
lected spirit.  Blessed  are  the  meek  and  single- 
hearted,  for  they  shall  possess  the  abundance  of 
peace. 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Wherein  consists  the  duty  of  Friends  towards 
those  who  have  become  offenders  ?  does  it  consist 
merely  in  inquiring  of  such  if  they  continue  satis- 
fied with  the  course  they  are  pursuing?  with  the 
suggestion,  that  if  so,  it  cannot  be  presumed  they 
wish  to  retain  their  right  in  society.  Nay :  cer- 
tainly must  be  the  response  of  every  honest  heart, 
which  has  in  anywise  become  acquainted  with  the 
principles  and  practice  of  our  religious  Society. 
For,  if  this  were  the  case,  where  is  that  labour  of 
love,  in  meekness  and  forbearance,  which  is  en- 
joined in  order  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  backslider  ? 
to  bring  the  wanderer  from  the  path  of  rectitude, 
back  to  the  Father's  house.  What  spiritual  endow- 
ments would  be  requisite  to  qualify  for  the  import- 
ant duty  of  committees  to  deal  out  suitable  counsel 
and  advice  to  such  as  have  missed  their  way  V 
would  it  not  make  easy  work  of  disowning  mem- 
bers from  society ;  for  who  could  not  ask  such  ques- 
tions ?  and  if  the  answer  be  given  in  the  affirma- 
tive, report  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  that  they  have 
attended  to  their  appointment.  If  it  be  claimed 
by  any  making  profession  with  Friends,  that  all  a 
committee  appointed  to  treat  with  offenders  has 
to  do,  is  to  ascertain  whether  such  are  satisfied 
with  pursuing  the  course  that  has  given  rise  to  a 


land  they  had  thus  become  possessed  of,  was 
upwards  of  a  million  sterling,  in  addition  to  which 
they  had  built  and  furnished  comfortable,  and  in 
some  instances  very  genteel  houses.  He  estimated 
besides  that  there  were  not  less  than  5000  sugar 
mills — rude  and  small  ones  he  admitted — possessed 
and  worked  by  the  negro  peasantry,  who  were  now 
actively  engaged  on  their  own  account  in  the  cul 
ture  and  manufacture  of  sugar.  He  added,  too, 
that  they  were  generally  a  sober  and  moral  class 
of  people.  He  calculated  that  the  entire  property 
in  land,  houses,  horses,  implements,  clothes,  savings 
banks  deposits  (upwards  of  £40,000)  and  other 
articles  was  worth  not  less  than  £2,300,000,  all 
acquired  since  emancipation.  The  exports  of  Ja 
maica  averaged  £1,057,000  per  annum,  chiefly 
produce  raised  by  negroes,  and  he  believed  the 
produce  of  their  industry  altogether  was  about  two 
millions  and  a  quarter,  or  two  millions  and  a  half 
a  year.  The  speaker  quoted  various  statistics,  and 
pointed  out  the  nuuiber  of  towns,  villages  and  mar- 
kets which  were  springing  up  all  over  the  island 
as  marking  the  improved  condition  of  the  negro 
people;  and  as  showing  the  religious  feeling  of 
these  people,  he  stated  that  they  had  built  220 
chapels,  and  numbered  53,000  communicants,  or 
about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  community.  All 
this  progress  had  been  made  without  government 
aid,  and  under  a  system  of  taxation  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  negro.  He  believed  the  tide  of 
difficulty  in  Jamaica  had  turned,  and  there  was 
every  prospect  that  its  future,  under  freedom,  would 
be  far  more  prosperous  than  its  past  had  been  un- 
der slavery," 

We  might  enjoy  much  peace  if  we  did  not  busy 
our  minds  with  what  others  do  and  say,  in  which 


charge  against  them,  be  that  what  it  may,  or,  if 
indeed  that  be  all  a  committee  find  themselves 
qualified  for,  or  able  to  do,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  j 
are  by  no  means  prepared  to  do  the  Lord's  work, 
and  that  they  are  only  to  be  accounted  of  as  un- 
profitable servants,  or  as  those  who  have  the  form 
of  godliness  without  the  power?  Is  it  not  plain 
wherever  any  give  latitude  toi^an  overbearing 
dividing  spirit,  and  suffer  it  to  carry  them  beyond 
the  plain  provision  of  the  discipline,  insomuch 
that  they  fiud  themselves  so  cramped  by  it,  as  to 
be  obliged  to  institute  as  a  plea  that  their  con- 
science requires  them  to  act  contrary  to  it ;  assert- 
ing that  the  discipline  is  but  a  form  of  words,  and 
is  now  broken  down,  and  cannot  be  carried  out ; 
and  are  filled  with  censoriousness  towards  all 
Friends,  who  do  not  acquiesce  in  their  peculiar 
views;  that  they  are  themselves  out  of  the  bond  of 
charity,  and  estranged  from  the  true  order  of  the 


gospel?  For,  to  whom  is  the  law  broken?  cer- 
tainly, only  to  him  that  breaketh  it.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  what  a  confused  mass  society  must  in- 
evitably be  reduced  to.  It  is  no  new  thing  that 
some  are  concluding  the  old  paths  of  self-denial  are 
too  straight  for  them  :  yet  the  law  remains  as  good 
as  ever  it  was  to  all  who  are  willing  to  abide  un- 
der it ;  but  to  them  who  have  gone  after  other 
gods,  and  forsaken  their  first  love,'  it  is  indeed 
broken.  It  by  no  means  follows  as  a  consequence, 
that  because  some  do  overreach  the  law,  or  show 
themselves  unwilling  to  be  governed  by  it,  the  law 
must  be  condemned  ;  especially  a  law  that  has 
been  instituted  by  Divine  authority,  as  Friends 
have  ever  claimed  the  discipline  to  have  been. 
Neither  can  we  believe  any  one  justly  chargeable 
with  indulging  in  a  fault-finding  spirit,  who  only 
speaks  his  candid  sentiments  in  opposition  to  what- 
ever tends  to  undervalue  the  long  established  and 
well  attested  principles  and  practice  of  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

Iowa,  Second  mo.,  1861. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  Depths  of  the  Ocean. — The  depths  of  the 
Pacific  are  as  yet  imperfectly  explored ;  those  of 
the  Atlantic,  however,  have  been  better  ascertained ; 
and  from  Maury's  map  we  may  derive  a  good 
general  idea  of  the  shoals  and  abysses  of  this 
great  sea  bed.  "  The  deepest  depression  of  the 
Atlantic  basin  seems  to  lie  between  thirty-three 
degrees  and  forty  degrees  N.  latitude,  where  the 
plummet  [though  we  must  allow  for  errors  occa- 
sioned by  the  possible  deflection  of  the  line]  has 
been  lowered  to  the  depth  of  30,000,  and  even 
40,000  feet."  "  At  short  distances  from  Madeira, 
the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands,  and  the  Bermudas,  the 
sea  deepens  to  12,000  and  15,000  feet,  so  that, 
seen  from  the  ocean  ground,  yon  isle-clusters  would 
appear  as  the  summits  of  mighty  mountain  lands, 
grand  and  imposing  as  the  Andes."  Pointing  out 
how,  towards  the  North,  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic 
rises  and  forms,  between  Ireland  and  Newfound- 
land, a  plain,  the  depth  of  which  seems  nowhere 
to  exceed  11,000  feet,  the  author  comments  on  the 
self-multiplying  benefits  of  speculative  knowledge, 
remarking  that  a  discovery  which  twenty  years 
ago  might  have  been  considered  valueless  to  man- 
kind, now  justifies  the  hope  "  that  one  day  the 
bold  idea  of  uniting  the  two  worlds  by  means  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  may  be  realized!"  The 
enclosed  European  seas  are  comparatively  very 
shallow.  The  depth  of  the  Baltic  seldom  exceeds 
250  feet,  and  there  is  only  one  spot  where  the 
sounding  line  finds  a  depression  of  840  feet.  Be- 
tween the  Orkneys  and  Norway,  the  North  Sea 
Las  its  maximum  depth  of  800  feet.  The  Medi- 
terranean, in  some  parts,  attains  a  depth  of  more 
than  6000  feet;  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  same 
reservation,  of  more  than  3000  ;  while  the  waters 
of  the  Adriatic  everywhere  roll  over  a  shallow 
bed. — London  Spectator. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Jolin  Barclay. 

The  following  memorandums  were  made  in  the 
year  1817,  when  the  writer  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age.  It  should  be  remembered  that  his  educa- 
tion, and  the  influences  to  which  he  was  subjected 
in  early  life,  were  not  calculated  to  lead  him  into 
the  strait  and  narrow  way,  or  induce  him  to  sub- 
mit to  the  restraints  in  dress  and  address  which 
our  profession  requires  of  its  members.  He  found, 
however,  as  the  work  of  Divine  grace  progressed  in 
his  heart,  that  he  must  take  up  the  cross  in  these 
respects,  and  become  even  as  a  fool  for  Christ's 
sake.  It  is  the  willing  and  obedient  whom  the  dear 
Saviour  condescends  to  instruct  in  his  school,  and 
make  wise  unto  salvation,  and  we  must  be  faithful 
in  the  little,  if  we  would  be  made  rulers  over  more. 

"  The  subject  of  dress  has  very  frequently  come 
under  my  serious  consideration, — it  has  of  late  been 
still  more  often  and  more  deeply  impressed  on  my 
mind  ;  and  as  I  have  kept  quiet  and  calm,  singly 
desirous  to  know  and  to  do  whatever  might  be  re- 
quired, the  matter  has  opened  more  and  more 
clearly  before  my  view ;  and  some  things  with 
regard  to  it,  which  have  been  hitherto  hid  from  me, 
whilst  in  a  disposition  to  follow  my  own  reasonings 
and  fleshly  wisdou),  or  coiiccriiing  which  I  seemoNl 
then  to  be  uncertain  and  undecided,  now  brighten 
up  into  clearness,  so  as  to  make  me  lo  conclude 
they  are  indisputably  right  for  me  to  adopt.  And 
suiely,  I  may  add,  no  sooner  is  a  truth  clearly 
nianitesled,  —  a  duty  distinctly  marked  out,  tiian  it 
should,  without  hesitation,  be  obeyed.  With  re- 
gard to  my  present  dress,  and  outward  appiferancc, 
it  is  evident  there  is  much  to  alter.  That  dress,  from 
which  my  forefathers  have,  without  good  reason 
and  from  improper  motives  departed,  to  that  dress 
I  must  return  :  that  simple  appearance,  now  be- 


come singular,  which  occasioned  and  still  continues 
to  occasion  the  professor  of  the  Truth,  suffering  and 
contempt,  the  same  must  I  also  take  up,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  consequences  thereof.  Some  may  object 
to  this,  as  if  it  were  improperly  '  taking  thought;' 
but  I  differ  from  them,  not  in  the  rule  itself  about 
the  anxiety  bestowed  on  clothing,  but  about  the 
application  of  that  rule.  It  is  right,  if  the  vain 
customs,  folly  and  fashion  of  this  world,  have  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  any  branch  of  our  daily 
conduct,  to  eradicate  them,  with  every  one  of  their 
useless  innovations,  whatever  trouble,  anxiety,  or 
persecution  it  may  cost  us.  But  after  we  have  once 
broken  our  bonds,  we  shall  find  a  freedom  from 
anxiety,  trouble,  or  thought  about  our  apparel,  far 
surpassing  the  unconcern  and  forgetfulness,  which 
seem  to  deaden  the  spiritual  eye  and  apprehension 
of  the  slave  of  custom." 

1817.  Third  month.  "Nothing  can  show  us, 
and  detect  within  us  evil,  but  that  good  principle 
which  manifests  what  is  evil.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
business  and  duty  of  all  men,  in  respect  to  their 
salvation,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  grace  and 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  revealed, 
and  appears  to  all  men ;  to  follow  its  leadings,  to 
obey  its  teachings,  to  heed  its  reproofs.  And  how 
are  we  to  become  acquainted  with — how  shall  we 
know  its  appearance  ?  There  is  nothing  of  or  in 
man  that  is  good,  but  that  which  is  of  and  from 
God, — that  which  is  of  and  from  His  grace  and 
Spirit.  Therefore,  0!  reader,  follow  that  which 
inclines  to  good  in  thee;  and  whatever  gives  thee 
inward  pain,  and  trouble  of  mind  abstain  from. 
The  more  we  turn  away  from  and  deny  sin  through 
Divine  grace,  the  more  weak  is  its  power,  in  and 
over  us  ;  but  the  less  we  mortify  our  evil  inclina- 
tions, the  less  power  we  have  to  resist  them,  when 
next  they  assail  us.  He  that  is  faithful  over  one 
city,  will  be  made  ruler  over  many ;  as  he  that 
improved  his  talent,  was  said  in  the  Scriptures,  to 
be  intrusted  with  more.  If  any  one  says,  how  shall 
I  know  assuredly  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  the  suggestions  of  my  own  mind  and  reason, 
or  from  the  insinuations  of  him,  who  sometimes 
puts  on  the  resemblance  of  an  angel  of  light  ?  Oh  ! 
inquiring  reader,  know  of  a  truth,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  artifices  and  deceitful  appearance  of 
the  enemy,  whatever  may  be  the  reasonings,  im- 
aginations, and  mental  workings  of  the  natural 
part  in  thee,  however  specious,  however  excellent 
they  may  appear, — yet  they  are  easily,  and  with 
certainty,  detected,  by  the  humble,  waiting  patient, 
praying  soul ;  yes,  by  every  one  who,  in  sincerity 
and  simplicity,  thirsts  and  hungers  after  the  know- 
ledge and  performance  of  the  whole  will  of  God 
concerning  him.  These  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  Truth  shall  make  them  free.  These  shall  know 
Him  who  is  truth;  these  shall  be  led  and  guided 
into  all  Truth." 


love  is  Power. 
The  following  incident,  illustrative  of  the  power 
of  unmerited  kindness  to  subdue  tiie  heart,  is  taken 
from  Chambers'  Miscellany: — "Many  years  ago, 
a  warehouseman  published  a  scurrilous  pamphlet, 
in  which  he  endeavoured,  but  very  unsuccessfully, 
to  hold  up  the  house  of  (J rant  Brothers,  England, 
to  public  ridicule.  AVilliam  remarked  that  the 
man  would  live  to  repent  what  he  hud  done  ;  and 
this  was  conveyed  by  some  tale-bearer  to  the 
libeller,  who  said,  "  Oh,  I  suppose  he  thinks  I 
shall  some  time  or  other  he  in  his  debt ;  but  I 
will  take  good  care  of  that."  It  happens,  how- 
ever, that  a  man  in  business  cannot  always  choose 
who  shall  be  his  creditors.  The  pamphleteer  be- 
came a  bankrupt,  and  the  brothers  held  an  accept- 
ance of  his  which  had  been  endorsed  to  tbcm  by 


the  drawer,  who  had  also  become  a  bankrupt.  The 
wantonly-libelled  men  had  thus  become  creditors'!"*' 
of  the  libeller!  They  now  had  it  in  their  power 
to  make  him  repent  of  his  audacity.  He  could 
not  obtain  his  certificate  without  their  signature, 
and  without  it  he  could  not  enter  into  business 
again.  He  had  obtained  the  number  of  signa- 
tures required  by  the  bankrupt  law,  except  one. 
It  seemed  folly  to  hope  that  the  firm  of  the  broth- 
ers would  supply  the  deficiency.  What!  they  who 
had  cruelly  been  made  the  laughing-stock  of  the  illji' 
public,  forget  the  wrong  and  favour  the  wrong-  , 
doer  ?  He  despaired.  But  the  claims  of  a  wife,' 
and  children  forced  him  at  last  to  make  the  appli-  lillj 
cation.  Humbled  by  misery,  he  presented  himself 
at  the  counting-house  of  the  wronged.  William 
Grant  was  there  alone,  and  his  fir-^t  words  to  the 
delinquent  were,  '  Shut  the  door,  sir  !' — sternly 
uttered.  The  door  was  shut,  and  the  libeller  stood 
trembling  before  the  libelled.  He  told  his  tale, 
and  produced  his  certificate,  which  was  instantly 
clutched  by  the  injured  merchant.  '  You  wrote  a 
pamphlet  against  us  once,'  exclaimed  W.  Grant. 
The  applicant  expected  to  see  his  parchment 
thrown  into  the  fire.  But  this  was  not  its  desti- 
nation. W.  Grant  took  a  pen,  and  writing  some- 
thing upon  the  document,  handed  it  back  to  the 
bankrupt.  He,  poor  wretch,  expected  to  see 
'  rogue,  scoundrel,  libeller,'  inscribed,  but  there 
was.  in  fair  round  characters,  the  signature  of  the 
firm.  '  We  make  it  a  rule,'  said  W.  Grant, '  never 
to  refuse  signing  the  certificate  of  an  honest  trades- 
man, and  we  have  never  heard  that  you  were  any- 
thing else.'  , 

The  tears  stood  in  the  poor  man's  eyes.  'Ah,' 
said  W.  Grant,  '  my  saying  was  true !  I  said  you 
would  live  to  repent  writing  that  pamphlet.  I  did 
not  mean  it  as  a  threat,  I  only  meant  that  some 
day  you  would  know  better,  and  be  sorry  you  had 
tried  to  injure  us.  1  see  you  repent  of  it  now.' 
'  I  do,  I  do  !'  said  the  grateful  man  ;  '  I  bitterly 
repent  it.'  '  Well,  well,  my  dear  fallow,  you  know 
us  now.  How  do  you  get  on  ?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ?'  The  poor  man  stated  that  he  had 
friends  who  could  assist  him  when  his  certificate 
was  obtained.  '  But  how  are  you  off  in  the  mean 
time?'  And  the  answer  was,  that  having  given 
up  everything  to  his  creditors,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  stint  his  family  of  even  common  necessa- 
ries, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  pay  the  cost  of 
his  certificate.  '  My  dear  fellow,  this  will  not  do  ; 
your  family  must  not  suffer.  Be  kind  enough  to 
take  this  ten-pound  note  to  your  wife  from  me. 
There,  there,  my  dear  fellow.  Nay,  don't  cry,  it 
will  be  all  well  with  you  yet.  Keep  up  your  spirits, 
set  to  work  like  a  man,  and  you  will  raise  your  head 
among  us  yet.'  The  overpowered  n.an  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  express  his  thanks;  the  swelling  in  his 
throat  forbade  words.  lie  put  his  handkerchief  to 
his  face,  and  went  out  of  the  door,  crying  like  a 
child." 
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1773.  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man;  for  we 
have  cause  to  believe  that  injudicious  encourage- 
ment hath  tended  to  promote  an  unsound  ministry 
in  some  places.  It  is  therefore  recommended,  that 
the  approved  ministers  and  elders,  in  the  several 
Monthly  Meetings,  would  tenderly  advise  those 
that  come  forth  in  public  testimony,  to  wait  pa- 
tiently under  a  deep  consideration  of  their  state  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  without  intruding  them- 
selves into  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders.  When 
their  fruits  afford  suflicient  evidence  of  the  quali- 
fication for  so  important  a  service,  that  such  young 
ministers  be  reported  to  their  Monthly  or  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  which,  upon  solid  and  deliberate 
consideration,  may,  as  in  the  wisdom  of  Truth  shall 
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Fl(  eem  meet,  recommend  tbem  to  the  meetings  of 
loti  ministers  and  elders,  in  order  to  their  becoming 
fei  egular  members  of  those  meetings. 

lill  

ire.  Epistle  of  George  Fox. 

fss    Whilst  I  was  kept  in  Lancaster  jail,  I  was  moved 
Ji-  D  give  forth  the  following  paper,  "  for  staying  the 
iiud  of  any  such  as  might  be  hurried  or  troubled 
iii'  bout  the  cbange  of  government." 
m    All  Friends,  let  the  dread  and  majesty  of  God 
h  .11  you  !    And  as  concerning  the  changing  of  times 
i;-  nd  governments,  let  not  that  "trouble  any  of  you; 
ii!  3r  God  hath  a  mighty  work  and  hand  therein.  He 
ii-  fill  yet  change  again  until  that  come  up,  which 
;l  lust  reign  ;  in  vain  shall  powers  and  armies  with- 
a  itand  the  Lord,  for  his  determined  work  shall 
lome  to  pass.    Eut  it  is  just  with  the  Lord,  that 
Ij  ?hat  is  now  come  up,  should  be  so,  and  he  will  be 
i  erved  by  it.    Therefore,  let  none  murmur,  nor  dis- 
rust  God ;  for  he  will  provoke  many  to  zeal  against 
nrighteousness,   and    for  righteou-ness  through 
iings  which  are  suffered  now  to  work  for  a  sea- 
on  ;  yea,  many  whose  zeal  was  even  dead,  shall 
il  evive  again,  shall  see  their  backslidiugs,  and  bewail 
bem  bitterly.    For  God  shall  thunder  from  hea- 
:•  ^en,  and  break  forth  in  a  mighty  noise,  his  enemies 
^  hall  be  astonished,  the  workers  of  iniquity  con- 
punded,  and  all  that  have  not  the  garments  of 
e  jighteousness  shall  be  amazed  at  the  mighty  and 
.-  itrange  work  of  the  Lord,  which  shall  be  certainly 
r  brought  to  pass.    But  my  babes,  look  ye  not  out, 

•  kut  be  still  in  the  light  of  the  Lamb ;  and  he  will 

•  [ght  for  you.  The  Almighty  Hand,  which  must 
keak  and  divide  your  enemies,  and  take  away 

'  l)eace  from  them,  preserve,  and  keep  you  whole, 
1  b  unity  and  peace  with  itself,  and  one  with  an- 
i  kther.    Amen.    1660.  G.  F. 

1  Machine- Made  Chains. — Machinery  has  been 
'  )erfected  in  America,  says  the  London  American, 

•  or  the  manufacture  of  chains  of  every  description.  . 
r  The  smallest  chains  as  well  as  the  largest  are  con- 

1  j^tructed  with  a  surprising  rapidity  and  exactness. 
Those  for  trimming  jewelry,  little  larger  than  an 
Drdinary  pin,  to  the  largest  ship-cables. 

The  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  watch  and 
other  small  chains  have  been  brought  from  Ame- 
rica, and  are  now  used  at  Birmingham,  each  doing 
the  work  of  fifty  hands,  and  more  perfectly  than 
it  is  possible  to  accomplish  it  by  manual  labour. 

The  machines  for  manufacturing  cables  have 
not,  we  believe,  been  used  in  this  country,  though 
for  some  tiuie  employed  to  a  limited  extent  in 
America.  3Iany  of  the  cables,  we  may  say  the 
great  majority,  with  which  the  American  marine 
is  furnished,  are  now  manufactured  by  the  old 
process  in  the  iron  districts  of  England.  For  this 
and  other  purposes  a  large  amount  is  yearly  im- 
ported. 

If  the  chain-makers  of  Wolverhampton  desire 
[to  retain  this  foreign  trade,  or  even  the  domestic 
itrade,  they  must  foilow  the  wise  example  of  the 
'Birmingham  gold  chain  makers  in  introducing  these 
labour-saving  machines.  We  learn  that  a  com- 
pany has  been  organized  in  New  York,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  Sf,OU(),0()0,  for  the  purpose  of 
imanufacturing  chains  of  every  description.  They 
are  to  manufacture  with  machinery  invented  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  spent  thirteen  years  in  perfect- 
ing it,  and  for  which  invention  they  have  paid  him 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or 
more  than  £60,000. 

 ■»  ♦  

Xofhing  but  faithfulness  and  diligence,  in  doing 
the  will  of  God  from  the  heart,  and  making  a 
sacrifice  of  our  own,  will  ever  enable  us  to  give  in 
our  account  with  joy. 


Imperfection  only  is  intolerant  of  imperfection. 
— It  has  seemed  to  me  that  you  have  need  of  more 
enlargedness  of  heart  in  relation  to  the  defects  of 
others.  I  know  that  you  cannot  help  seeing  them 
when  they  come  before  you,  nor  prevent  the  opi- 
nions you  involuntarily  "forui  concerning  the  mo- 
tives of  some  of  those  about  you.  You  cannot  even 
get  rid  of  a  certain  degree  of  trouble,  which  these 
things  cause  you.  It  will  be  enough  if  you  are 
willing  to  bear  with  those  defects,  which  are  un- 
mistakable, refrain  from  condemning  those  which 
are  doubtful,  and  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  so  af- 
flicted by  them  as  to  cause  a  coolness  of  feeling 
between  you. 

Perfection  is  easily  tolerant  of  the  imperfections 
of  others  ;  it  becomes  all  things  to  all  men.  We 
must  not  be  surprised  at  the  greatest  defects  in 
good  souls,  and  must  quietly  let  them  alone  until 
God  gives  the  signal  of  gradual  removal ;  other- 
wise  we  shall  pull  up  the  wheat  with  the  tares. 
God  leaves,  in  the  most  advanced  souls,  certain 
weaknesses  entirely  disproportioned  to  their  emi- 
nent state.  As  workmen,  in  excavating  the  soil 
from  a  field,  leave  certain  pillars  of  earth,  which 
indicate  the  original  level  of  the  surface,  and  serve 
to  measure  the  amount  of  material  removed, — God, 
in  the  same  way,  leaves  pillars  of  testimony  to  the 
extent  of  his  work  in  the  most  pious  souls. 

Such  persons  must  labour,  each  one  in  his  de- 
gree, for  his  own  correction,  and  you  must  labour 
to  bear  with  their  weaknesses.  You  know  from 
experience  the  bitterness  of  the  work  of  correction  ; 
strive  then  to  find  means  to  make  it  less  bitter  to 
others. — Fenelon. 


An  angry  man  stirreth  up  strife,  and  a  furious 
man  aboundeth  in  transgression. 
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The  Friend  who  forwarded  us  an  account,  no- 
ticed in  our  twenty-sixth  number,  of  an  accident 
which  occurred  to  some  Friends  going  to  Butter- 
nuts Quarterly  Meeting,  informs  us  that  it  was  in- 
correct as  regards  the  number  who  were  precipi- 
tated into  ihe  river,  and  sends  us  the  following 
statement  of  an  eye-witness,  taken  from  the  Utica 
Herald  : 

"xis  John  Grandy,  of  Paris,  Oneida  county,  with 
a  two-horse  sleigh,  containing  his  wife,  her  daugh- 
ter Lydia  P.  Hakes,  and  Sarah  N.  Hunt,  daugh- 
ter of  Mary  A.  Peckham,  were  ascending  the 
bridge,  about  twenty-five  feet  thereof  gave  way, 
and  let  them  into  the  main  channel  of  the  river, 
which  was  high  and  rapid.  The  horses,  sleigh, 
timber,  plank  and  people  fell  in  one  mass  together. 
David  Peckham  and  wife,  and  Daniel  Peckham 
and  wife,  of  Westmoreland,  were  in  cutters  near 
the  bridge.  These  men  lelt  their  Vt^ives  and  cut- 
ters, ran  to  the  bridge,  and  saw  these  persons  with 
just  their  heads  out  of  water,  clinging  to  the  frag- 
ments of  the  broken  bridge,  swiftly  floating  down 
the  rapid  stream.  Daniel  leaped  the  fence,  run- 
ning down  the  river,  while  his  wife  wheeled  the 
horse,  and  speedily  drove  to  the  village,  about  half 
a  mile  distant,  for  help.  She  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  Dr.  Burch,  of  New  Berlin,  whose  timely 
aid  and  medical  advice  and  assistance  were  of  great 
service  to  us.  David  Peckham,  at  the  same  time, 
ran  his  horse  down  the  river  road,  and  secured  the 
only  skifi'  to  be  found,  which  a  very  active  young 
man  so  skilfully  managed  as  to  take  the  first,  Lydia 
P.  Hakes,  who  was  much  stiffened  and  benumbed 
with  cold,  about  a  mile  below  the  bridge.  Another 


person  who  was  equally  competent,  took  the  skiff, 
and  ran  down  the  rapid  stream  another  mile,  when 
he-  partly  passed  them,  and,  with  great  exertions 
and  skill,  turned  the  plank  they  were  on  to  the 
shore,  when,  by  the  kindly  assistance  of  those  on 
shore,  the  unfortunate  persons  were  rescued  and 
taken  to  the  residence  of  Alfred  Scribner,  where 
everything  was  done  for  their  relief.  John  Grandy, 
being  on  the  plank  while  in  the  water,  could  walk 
with  the  assistance  of  two  men,  while  his  wife,  who 
was  all  this  time  under  water,  excepting  her  head, 
and  supported  herself  by  clinging  with  one  hand 
to  the  plank,  was  stiff  and  numb,  and  nearly  life- 
less ;  but  after  great  exertions  and  medical  assist- 
ance, she  revived.  Sarah  N.  Hunt  was  not  so 
badly  chilled. 

"  On  behalf  the  sufferers  we  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  kindness,  and  commend  the  heroism  of 
the  noble-hearted  men,  who  ventured  their  lives 
upon,  and  in  (nearly  to  their  arms)  the  powerful 
and  overflowing  waters  of  the  Unadilla,  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  sufferers.  We  feel  truly  grateful  to 
the  families  of  Scribner  and  Ball,  for  their  great 
hospitality  and  many  kindnesses;  also,  render  our 
thanks  to  Dr.  Burch,  for  his  sympathy  and  aid,  for 
which  he  would  not  receive  pecuniary  reward.  We 
trust  they  all  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  Him,  who 
hath  said,  '  whosoever  giveth  to  drink  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  disciples, 
shall  not  lose  his  reward,'  and  who  so  marvellously 
preserved  the  lives  of  those  who  were  in  jeopardy. 
To  Him  let  all  praise  be  given. 

"  Daniel  Peokham. 

"  David  Peckham. 
"  P.  S.  The  horses  and  baggage  were  lost." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EnEOPE. — News  from  England  to  the  .^th  inst. 

Ill  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Syrian  question  had 
been  under  debate. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  troops  in  Syria  was  gene- 
rally condemned. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  speech  on  the  question,  ad- 
mitted that  the  occupation  b}'  the  French  army  had  been 
useful,  but  he  thought  it  desirable  that  it  should  ter- 
minate as  soon  as  ))ossible. 

The  steamship  Great  Eastern  would  probably  soon  be 
ready  for  another  voyage  to  the  United  States. 

The  sales  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market  for  the 
week,  had  been  60,140  bales.  The  market  opened  ac- 
tive with  an  advance,  but  the  improvement  was  subse- 
quently lost,  and  the  market  closed  at  the  rates  of  the 
previous  week.  There  were  855,000  bales  in  port,  in- 
cluding 795,000  American.  The  Manchester  advices 
were  unfavourable.  The  market  for  breadstuffs  was  dull 
and  declining.  The  London  money  market  was  un- 
changed, with  an  active  demand.  The  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  England  had  increased  £315,500  during  the 
week.    Consols,  91 1-  a  91|. 

During  the  debate  in  the  French  Senate,  on  the  ad- 
dress to  the  throne,  the  Prince  Napoleon  justified  the 
policy  of  Sardinia.  He  opposed  the  union  of  tlie  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  power  of  the  Po[)e  of  Rome,  but  said 
the  independeuce  of  the  Pope  must  be  insured.  A  pas- 
toral letter  by  the  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  comparing  the 
Emperor  to  Pontius  Pilate,  had  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion throughout  France,  and  the  government  was  de- 
bating what  measure  to  take  in  the  matter. 

The  failure  of  Mires,  the  banker,  is  for  an  immense 
amount,  his  defalcations  being  stated  at  one  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  of  francs.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
the  General  Railway  Bank  or  Treasury,  and  a  contractor 
for  the  Turkish  loan.  The  French  government  will  be 
appealed  to,  to  carry  on  some  of  the  great  works  of  im- 
provement, the  progress  of  which  will  be  susjiended  b)' 
Mire's  failure.  The  great  bulk  of  the  losses  will  fall  on 
private  individuals. 

The  Sardinians  had  occupied  the  heights  command- 
ing the  citadel  of  Messina,  and  were  about  commencing 
the  siege.  The  represental ives  of  the  foreign  Powers  at 
Messina  had  protested  against  the  opening  of  hostilities. 
Tlie  governor  of  tiie  citadel  was  acting  under  orders 
given  him  by  Francis  II.,  vvlio  still  remained  at  Rome. 

The  Russian  government  announces  that  the  mea- 
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sures  relative  to  the  peasantry,  would  not  be  published 
until  the  2d  in^t. 

Ii  is  reported  that  Austria  has  given  official  informa- 
tion to  France,  that  the  former  will  never  recognize 
Victor  Emmanuel  as  King  of  Italy,  and  if  France  with- 
draws her  troops  from  Rome,  Austria  will  immediately 
replace  them  by  her  own  army. 

United  States. — Tke  Executive  Department. — It  was 
not  known  early  in  the  present  weels,  whether  the  Pre- 
sident had  yet  ordered  the  evacuation  of  fort  Sumpter, 
though  it  was  believed  the  garrison  must  soon  be  with- 
drawn, from  circumstances  beyond  the  executive  con- 
trol. Crawford  and  Forsyth,  the  commissioners  from 
the  Confederate  States,  remain  at  Washington.  It  is 
said  they  have  received  such  assurances  of  the  pacific 
intentions  of  the  administration  as  to  leave  little  doubt 
that  peace  will  be  preserved  between  the  two  sections. 
They  have  not,  under  these  circumstances,  thought  it 
expedient  to  make  any  oHicial  demand  in  reference  to 
the  Southern  forts.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  has 
been  nominated  as  minister  to  Spain,  and  Thomas  Cor- 
win,  of  Ohio,  minister  to  Mexico.  These  and  various 
other  appoinitments  of  inferior  importance  were  ratified 
by  the  Senate.  On  the  18th,  Charles  F.  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  nominated  as  minister  to  England; 
William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  minister  to  France; 
George  P.  Marsh,  of  Vermont,  minister  to  Sardinia,  and 
James  Watson  Webb,  of  New  York,  minister  to  Turkey. 

U.  S.  Senate. — This  body  has  continued  in  session 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  executive  no- 
minations. A  resolution  was  passed,  declaring  the  seats 
of  Senators  Brown  and  Davis,  of  Mississipj)! ;  Mallory, 
of  Florida  ;  Clay,  of  Alabama  ;  Toombs,  of  Georgia  ; 
and  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  vacant,  and  directing  the 
Secretary  to  omit  their  names  from  the  roll.  A  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  by  Senator  Douglas,  the  object  of 
which  was,  by  obtaining  a  reply  thereto,  to  officially 
declare  the  fact  that  there  is  no  adequate  power,  under 
existing  laws,  to  retake  and  hold  the  Southern  forts,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  seceded  States,  and  to  show  that 
proceedings  to  that  end  would  involve  a  large  additional 
military  force,  and  great  expenditure  of  money,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  question  of  war  must  be  necessarily  post- 
poned till  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Tlie  resolution 
was  debated  and  opposed  by  Wilson  and  others  as  un- 
necessary and  embarrassing  to  the  administrtition. — 
Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  deprecated  any  attempt  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  federal  government  over 
the  withdrawing  States,  by  force  of  arms.  If  peace  is 
to  be  maintained,  and  any  hope  left  of  reconstructing 
the  Union,  he  thought  all  the  forts  should  be  given  up, 
and  the  troops  taken  from  their  limits. 

The  Supreme  Court. — Tliis  tribunal  has  decided  an 
important  case  in  which  the  State  of  Kentucky  was  the 
complainant,  and  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  defendant.  It 
is  a  case  to  compel  tlie  Governor  of  Ohio,  by  writ  of 
mandamus,  to  surrender  a  fugitive  from  justice  from 
Kentucky.  And  the  Court  says  the  demanding  State 
has  a  right  to  have  every  such  fugitive  delivered  up; 
that  the  State  of  Ohio  has  no  right  to  enter  into  the 
question  whether  the  act  of  which  the  fugitive  stands 
accused  is  criminal  or  not  in  Ohio,  provided  it  Wiis  a 
crime  in  Kentucky,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Governor  of 
Ohio  to  deliver  up,  upon  any  proper  proof  tliat  the  act 
charged  is  a  crime  by  the  laws  of  Kentucky  ;  that  the 
act  of  Congress  of  1793  determines  what  evidence  is  to 
be  submitted  to  the  State  of  Ohio  ;  that  the  duty  of  the 
Governor  is  ministerial  merel}',  like  that  of  a  sheriff  or 
marshal,  and  tlie  Court  appeals  to  his  good  faith  in 
the  discharge  of  a  Constitutional  duty  for  the  reason 
that  Congress  cannot  impose  any  federal  dul}^  on  the 
officers  of  a  State,  and  thai  where  such  oflicers  are  call- 
ed upon  by  any  act  of  Congress  to  perform  such  duty, 
it  relies  upon  good  sense  and  good  faith  on  their  p;irt. 
And,  on  these  grounds,  the  writ  of  mandamus  is  refused 
iVe«?  Ihimpsliirc. — At  the  election  held  in  this  State 
last  week,  all  the  Republican  members  of  Congress  were 
elected.  The  Rc[)ublicaii  candidate  for  Governor  was 
elected  by  a  majority  ot  about  4u00. 

Kew  York. — .Mortality  last  week,  307.  The  export 
trade  of  this  city  is  large,  lieing  thus  far  in  advance  ol 
lhat  of  last  year.  The  imports  show  a  material  falling 
off.  From  First  month  1st  to  Third  month  l(3th,  the 
total  of  imports  was  $39,575,547.  In  the  corresponding 
portion  of  ISCO,  the  amount  was  $52,210,808. 
I'hilndclpliia. — Morlalit)-  last  week,  285. 
The  Soullicni  Cniir/rch. — A  permanent  Constitution  for 
the  Confederated  States  has  been  adopted  by  the  Con 
gres.«,  some  of  the  provisions  of  which  arc  as  follow  ; — 
Under  the  first  census,  South  Carolina  Is  entitled  to  five 
represenlntives  in  Congress  ;  Georgia  to  ten;  Alabama 
to  nine  ;  Florida  to  two;  .Mississippi  to  seven;  Louis 
iana  to  six;  nud  Texas  to  i>rx  representatives.  Each 


State  to  have  two  senators.  Both  branches  of  Congress 
may  grant  seats  on  the  floor  of  either  house  to  the  prin- 
cipal officer  of  each  executive  department,  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  discussing  the  measures  of  his  department. 
The  representation  of  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  is  con- 
tinued. Congress  is  not  allowed,  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  duties,  to  foster  any' branch  of  industry.  The 
foreign  slave  trade  is  prohibited.  The  President  and 
Vice  President  shall  serve  for  six  years.  The  principal 
officers  of  the  departments  and  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
to  be  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  and  other 
civil  officers  removable  when  their  services  are  unneces- 
sary, or  for  other  good  causes  and  reasons.  Other 
States  to  be  admitted  into  the  Confederacy  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  both  houses.  The  Confederacy  may  ac- 
quire territory,  and  slavery  shall  be  acknowledged  and 
protected  by  Congress  and  the  territorial  government. 
An  act  passed  by  the  Congress  in  relation  to  the  African 
slave  trade,  has  been  vetoed  by  President  Davis.  The 
President  states  that  he  objects  to  the  sixth  section  of 
the  act,  which  authorizes  the  sale  of  Africans  to  the 
highest  bidder,  as  in  opposition  to  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  forbids  such  trade,  and  contains  s 
mandate  requiring  effectual  legislation  to  prevent  the 
same.  A  motion  to  pass  the  act  over  the  veto  was  lost 
by  a  vote  of  15  yeas  to  24  nays.  A  tariff  act  has  been 
discussed  to  go  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  Fifth  month. 
As  compared  with  the  tariff  of  the  United  States,  most 
of  the  30  per  cent,  duties  are  reduced  to  25  per  cent., 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  22  and  19  per  cent,  duties 
to  15  per  cent.  There  is  a  large  10  per  cent,  schedule, 
and  a  very  small  free  list. 

Georgia. — The  State  convention  has  ordered  the  trans- 
fer of  all  the  forts,  arsenals,  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
within  the  State,  to  the  Confederate  government.  The 
reported  seizure  of  the  Northern  stock  in  the  Macon  and 
Western  railway,  as  published  in  the  Charleston  papers, 
was  incorrect. 

Alabama. —  The  Alabama  State  convention  has  ratified 
the  permanent  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States, 
by  a  vote  of  87  to  5. 

Louisiana. — The  State  Convention  has  adopted  the 
permanent  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States.  A 
proposition  to  submit  it  to  the  people  of  the  State  for 
ratification  or  rejection,  was  voted  down  in  the  conven- 
tion. 

Texas. — Fort  Brown  and  all  the  other  fortifications 
held  by  the  federal  troops  in  this  State,  have  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  Texan  authorities.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  U.  S.  troops  to  leave  the  State,  as 
soon  as  the  means  of  transportation  arrive. 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on 
the  18th  inst.  New  York — Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.16 
a  $1.18;  California,  $1.25  ;  red'wheat,  $1.30  a  $1.35  ; 
white  wheat,  $1.42  a  $1  59  ;  oats,  32^  cts.  a  34  cts.  ; 
corn,  white  and  yellow,  67  J  cts.  a  69  cts.  Philadelphia 
—  Red  wheat,  $1.25  a  $1.28;  white,  $1.35  a  $1.42; 
rye,  68  cts.;  new,  j-ellow  corn,  55  cts.  a  57  cts.;  oats, 
31  cts.  a  32  cts. ;  clover  seed,  $4.75  a  $5.00  ;  timothy, 
$3.00.  Baltimore— wheat,  $1.25  a  $1,28;  white, 
$1.45  a  $1.70;  corn,  53  cts.  a  56  cts.  Cincinnati — 
Flour,  $4.50  a  $4.60  ;  whiskey,  13|'  cts.;  bacon,  7  cts. 
for  shoulders,  and  9}  cts.  a  10^  cts.  for  sides. 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH. 

A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con- 
ducting this  Institution.  A  man  and  his  wife  would  be 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  ia 
the  school.    Apply  to         Ebenezeb  WoRTk, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thos.  Wistar, 
Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

Joel  Evans, 
Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 


WEST-'tOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  fill  the  stations 
of  Superintendent  and  Matron  at  West-town  Boarding- 
School. 

Application  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  following 
Friends:  Nathan  Shakpless,  Concord;  James  Emlen, 
West  Chester  ;  Samuel  Hillbs,  Wilmington  ;  Henry 
Cope  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 

Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1860. 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  the  13th  inst.,  at  Friends' 
Meeting-house,  Buckingham,  Oliver  Paxson,  of  New 
Hope,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  and  Ruth  Anna,  daughter  of  the 
late  Ellas  and  Sarah  M.  Ely,  of  the  same  place. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-school  at 
West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth-day,  the 
5th  of  next  month,  at  seven  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  and  that  on  Admis- 
sions meet  on  the  same  day  ;  the  former  at  four  o'clock, 
and  the  latter  at  five  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  ex- 
amination of  the  schools,  commencing  on  Third-day 
morning,  and  closing  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of  the  same 
week.  JoKL  Evans,  Clerk. 

Third  mo.  21st,  1801. 


WANTED. 

A  Female  Teacher  as  Principal  in  the  Raspberry 
street  school  for  Coloured  Girls. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Hannah  J.  Newhall,  528 
Spruce  street ;  Mary  Scattkuoood,  413  Spruce  street; 
RunECCA  S.  Allen,  335  S.  Fifth  street. 


TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  AniiunI  .Meeting  of  the  Tract  Association  of 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  .Arch 
Street  Meeling-houjc,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  llie  2Tth 
inst.,  at  eight  o'clock.         Charles  J.  .\llen,  Clerk. 

Philad  ,  Third  mo.,  1861. 


Died,  on  the  4th  of  Eleventh  mouth,  1860,  Ann  M 
Oliphant,  aged  75  years.  She  was  a  member  of  Mans- 
field Particular  and  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
New  Jersey. 

 ,  on  First  day,  the  I7th  of  Second  month  last, 

Stephen  Webster,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age — -a  mem- 
ber of  Frankford  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting. 

 ,  at  their  residence,  on  the  28th  of  the  Second 

month,  1861,  Sarah,  wife  of  William  Mott,  in  the  60th 
year  of  her  age — a  beloved  minister,  and  member  of 
Southland  Particular  and  Plymouth  Monthly  Meeting, 
Washington  county,  Ohio.  She  was  taken  ill  about  the 
middle  of  the  First  month,  and  was  reduced  very  low  ; 
during  which  time  she  appeared  in  a  resigned  state  of 
mind,  expressing  her  willingness  to  depart  and  be  re- 
leased from  the  trials  and  conflicts  of  time,  if  consistent 
with  the  Divine  will.  But  it  appeared  that  her  day's 
work  was  not  quite  finished,  nor  the  time  for  her  release 
fully  come.  She  was  raised  up  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, and  strengthened  to  attend  the  .Meeting  of  .Ministers 
and  Elders,  held  at  Plymouth,  as  well  as  the  Monthly 
.Meeting  held  at  the  same  place,  on  the  18th  of  the  Second 
month,  in  both  of  which  she  was  acceptably  engaged  in 
the  ministry;  exhorting  Friends  in  a  solemn  manner  to 
endeavour  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  unto  the  Lord,  and 
one  unto  another.  After  those  meetings,  she  was  free, 
and  cheerful  in  spirit.  Shortly  after  returning  home, 
she  was  again  taken  sick  ;  her  sufferings  were  great,  but 
she  appeared  as  one  whose  day's  work  was  now  done, 
and  patiently  waiting  the  time  of  release.  She  was  of 
a  meek  and  retiring  spirit,  willing  to  prefer  others  to 
herself;  her  adurning  Avas  not  that  outward  adorning  of 
plaiting  the  hair,  w-earing  of  gold,  or  putting  on  of  ap- 
parel ;  but  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  in  the  sight 
of  God,  of  great  price.  In  these  respects,  she  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh,  the  language  of  her  conduct  having 
been  very  impressively,  "  Follow  me,  as  I  lia ve  endea- 
voured to  follow  Christ."  To  this  dear  Friend,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  language  may  apply,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead, 
who  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth,  yea,  saith  the 
spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 

 ,  on  the  8th  of  Third  month,  1861,  Ann  Maria 

Ransome,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Ransome,  in 
the  55th  year  of  her  age — a  beloved  member  and  elder 
of  Elba  Monthly  ami  Shelby  Particular  Meeting,  N.  Y. 
She  was  experienced  in  the  things  of  God,  livingly  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  our  religious  Society,  and  a 
true  motirner  over  the  divisions  thereof.  She  was  of 
unobtrusive  behaviour,  meek  and  lowly  in  her  deport- 
ment, exemplary  in  her  dress,  life  and  conversation,  and 
a  regular  attendant  of  Meetings  for  Worship  and  Disci- 
pline, and  was  much  beloved  by  licr  connexions  and 
Friends.  Exhibiting  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  wise 
virgins,  whose  lamp  was  trimmed,  and  light  burning, 
she  was  ready  for  the  coming  of  her  Lord,  and  her  belief 
was,  that  if  Friends  were  individually  faithful  to  their 
callings  and  duly  in  the  church,  Truth  would  triumph 
overall.  Her  end  was  in  sweet  jjcace,  alter ''nduring 
with  patience  a  very  trying  affliction,  and  her  Friends 
believe  she  is  gathered  with  the  just  of  all  generations 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Henry  Hall. 

CContinned  from  page  226.) 

In  those  views  of  the  moral  government  of  the 
3st  High  which  are  unfolded  to  us  in  the  holy 
;riptures,  we  are  taught  that  affliction  is  one  of  the 
pans  of  discipline,  by  which  our  heavenly  Father 
epares  his  children  for  the  joys  of  eternity.  Per- 
bt  in  love  and  benevolence,  he  takes  no  pleasure 
their  griefs  and  sorrows,  abstractly  considered, 
d  only  permits  or  orders  them,  because  He  sees 
pret-ent  suff  ring  will,  unde-  the  sanctifying 
wer  of  his  Spirit,  "  work  for  them  a  far  more  ex- 
eding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  "Before  I 
IS  afflicted,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  I  went  astray, 
t  now  have  I  kept  thy  word."  "  It  is  good  for 
i  that  I  have  been  afflicted,  that  I  might  learn 
y  statutes."  "  I  know,  O  Lord,  that  thy  judg- 
tents  are  right,  and  that  in  faithfulness  thou  hast 
flicted  me."  Many,  since  these  words  were  writ- 
have  realized  their  truth,  and  had  cause  to 
ess  the  hand  which  wounded  but  to  heal,  and 
ought  them  into  mourning  only  that  it  might 
epare  them  to  be  anointed  with  the  oil  of  hea- 
mly  joy,  and  to  be  clothed  with  the  garment  of 
■aise.  But  besides  the  blessed  ends  of  deterring 
om  evil,  and  inciting  to  greater  earnestness  in 
at  which  is  good ;  we  are  taught  that  affliction 
the  furnace  in  which  the  faith  of  the  christian  is 
fined  and  strengthened,  and  from  whence  the 
Imighty  selects  those  who  stand  with  acceptance 
fore  Him.  "  Bihold,  I  have  refined  thee,  but 
)t  with  silver ;  I  have  cliosen  thee  in  the  furnace 
affliction."  The  apostle  Peter,  writing  to  those 
who  were  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through 

ith  unto  salvation  wherein  they  greatly 

joiced,  though  for  a  season  they  were  in  heavi- 
ss,"  through  manifold  afflictions,  assigns  as  the 
ason,  "  That  the  trial  of  your  faith,  being  much 

ore  precious  than  of  gold  that  perishetb,  

ght  be  found  unto  praise  and  honour,  and  glory 
the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom,  having  not 
en,  ye  love  ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not, 
t  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and 
11  of  glory,  receiving  the  end  of  your  faith,  even 
e  salvation  of  your  souls." 

However  mysterious  it  may  often  appear  to  our 
iperfect  vision  that  some  of  the  most  devoted  ser- 
mts  of  God  should  largely  partake  of  the  bitter 


cup  of  sorrow,  we  are  assured  that  it  is  in  the  per- 
mission or  the  ordering  of  an  all-wise  and  merciful 
Being,  who  knows  there  is  a  "  needs  be,"  and  who 
adapts  all  his  dispensations  to  the  benign  end  of 
"  working  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  him." 
Love,  moreover,  is  ihe  motive  from  wmch  they 
arise.  "Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth; 
and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth.  If  ye 
endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with 
sons."  "  He  chasteneth  us  for  our  profit,  that  we 
might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness."  It  is  even 
made  an  evidence  of  sonship  ;  for,  in  the  same  con- 
nexion, it  is  said,  "If  ye  be  without  chastisement, 

whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are  ye  not 

sons."  When  smarting  under  the  rod,  there  is 
often  a  disposition  felt  to  attribute  the  chastening 
to  displeasure  rather  than  to  love — and  sometimes 
those  who  are  careless  and  indifferent  in  religion, 
put  an  unfavourable  construction  on  the  trials  and 
afflictions  of  the  Lord's  servant.s,  and  strive  to  draw 
from  them  an  argument  against  religion  in  general, 
or  against  the  piety  of  the  suffurer,  ail  which  arises 
from  a  perverted  view  of  the  moral  government  of 
the  Almighty,  and  a  want  of  proper  attention  to 
and  regard  for  the  precious  testimony  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 

We  have  been  led  into  the.se  reflections  by  the 
circumstances  related  in  the  following  extracts  from 
*he  journal  of  Henry  Hull,  which  carinot  fail,  we 
think,  to  interest  every  reader,  and  to  awaken  feel- 
ings of  sympathy,  while  they  will  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  inspired  declarations,  that  though  the  Lord's 
children  are  "  an  afflicted  and  poor  people,"  yet 
their  trust  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  "  in  all 
their  afflictions  He  is  afflicted,"  and  as  they  pa- 
tiently bear  the  turning  of  his  hand,  they  will,  in 
his  time,  realize  the  precious  word,  "  Sing,  0  hea- 
vens— be  joyful,  0  earth— break  forth  into  singing, 
0  mountains — for  the  Lord  hath  comforted  his  peo- 
ple, and  will  have  mercy  upon  his  afflicted." 

While  in  London,  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  1812,  he  writes : 

"  Having  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
letters  from  home,  when  I  got  back  and  found 
none,  my  mind  was  deeply  thoughtful  about  my 
family,  as  it  has  often  been  of  late.  I,  however, 
felt  in  degree  reconciled,  in  humble  resignation  to 
the  will  of  niy  heavenly  Father,  whose  love  cheered 
my  spirit,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to  visit  my  friends 
at  Tottenham  and  in  London,  as  way  opened,  un- 
til the  Yearly  Meeting  came  on,  when  the  sight  of 
many  Friends  from  different  parts  of  the  nation 
revived  my  spirits,  and  their  company  and  pleasant 
converse  seemed  to  keep  me  from  that  serious  de 
pression  which  at  times  I  felt,  in  con.sequeuce  of 
not  receiving  letters  from  my  beloved  connexions. 
My  dear  friend  Stephen  Grellet  came  to  attend 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  we  were  truly  glad  to 
meet,  he  having  left  New  York  one  year  after  I 
did  ;  and  my  dear  Sarah  being  at  his  house  pre 
vious  to  his  leaving,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing many  particulars  of  which  my  letters  had  not 
informed  me.  Those  who  have  not  known  by  ex- 
perience the  trial  of  separation  from  beloved  con- 
nexions and  friends,  can  hardly  estimate  the  plea- 
sure of  such  a  meeting. 


"  The  Yearly  Meeting  was  large  and  attended 
by  an  unusual  number  of  youth ;  and  although 
some  trying  cases  came  before  it,  yet  in  general  it 
was  a  solid,  good  meeting.  I  sat  through  many  of 
the  meetings  in  perfect  quietness  and  .serenity  of 
mind,  having  as  I  apprehended,  but  little  to  do. 
In  two  of  the  meetings  for  worship,  the  spring  of 
the  ministry  rose  as  high  as  I  had  ever  known  it 
to  do  through  me,  a  poor,  feeble  instrument.  The 
state  of  the  nations,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
led  many  minds  into  deep  feeling,  and  an  address 
to  the  Prince  Regent  of  the  British  empire  was 
drawn  up,  in  which  the  peaceableness  of  the  chris- 
tian religion  was  held  up  to  view. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  Yearly 
Meeting  closed,  my  mind  was  mercifully  brought 
into  a  holy  calmness,  as  a  morning  without  clouds — 
a  sweet  serenity  and  a  flow  of  love  and  good-will 
toward  my  dear  friends,  clothed  my  spirit ;  and 
after  having  breakfasted  with  a  number  of  them 
at  my  lodgings ;  about  an  hour  before  meeting  time, 
I  walked  out  to  see  my  countryman,  Stephen  Grel- 
let ;  and  seeing  the  postman,  the  thought  occurred 
to  me  that  he  might  have  letters  for  me,  and  on 
inquiring,  I  found  he  had.  I  took  them,  and  open- 
ing one,  was  looking  for  the  name  of  the  writer, 
when  these  words  caught  niy  eye,  "  Thou  hast  the 
tears,  the  prayers  and  the  condolence  of  many  of 
thy  r^^latives  and  friends.'  A  sudden  trmnbling 
seized  my  hand,  so  that  I  could  hardly  hold  the 
paper.  As  the  calm  serenity  of  a  bright  morning 
is  shaded  by  the  approach  of  the  portentou->  thun- 
der clouds,  from  which  the  vivid  lightning  bursts, 
gradually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  until  the 
passenger  is  impelled  to  seek  a  shelter  from  the 
impending  storm,  so  my  feelings  hastened  me  to 
my  room,  where— oh  my  friends,  judge  ye  who 
can,  how  great  the  shock  I  experienced.  Instead 
of  seeing  the  well-known  hand,  which  had  so  often 
ministered  to  my  comfort,  the  pen  of  another  had 
to  be  engaged,  to  convey  to  me  the  affecting  and 
afflicting  intelligence,  that  the  dear  partner  of  my 
life  was  no  more — that  the  hand  which  so  often 
ministered  to  my  wants,  would  aid  me  no  more, 
and  that  I  should  never  again  hear  that  voice, 
which  to  me  was  always  as  the  messenger  of  peace 
and  gladness; — that  the  beloved  one,  to  whom  I 
had  fondly  looked  as  the  earthly  comforter  of  my 
last  days,  was  now  mouldering  in  the  silent  grave, 
while  her  peaceful  spirit  had  gone  to  the  realms  of 
endless  light,  among  the  redeemed  and  sanctified 
ones,  there  to  enjoy  the  bliss  which  is  not  to  be 
found  below, — testifying  before  her  departure,  that 
through  infinite  and  unmerited  mercy,  a  foretaste 
of  this  felicity  is  vouchsafed  to  those  who  endea- 
vour to  serve  their  Creator  and  walk  in  fear  before 
him,  to  strengthen  them  and  animate  them  to  per- 
severe in  that  high  and  holy  way,  which  leads  to 
endless  joy  and  peace.  She  declared,  that  such 
was  her  blessed  experience,  even  while  suffering 
the  pains  of  the  body,  that  she  had  not  a  doubt  of 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  ;  and  was  now 
sci  sible  that  she  had  not  been  following  cunningly 
devised  fables,  because  she  reaped  the  blessed  fruits 
of  obedience,  even  the  peace  of  God,  a  sure  fore- 
taste of  the  joys  which  awaited  her. 
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"  Thus  was  my  chiefest  earthly  joy  taken  from 
me ;  aod  the  letters  also  conveyed  the  addiiioiial 
iDtoUigence,  that  my  dutiful  son,  on  whom  I  had 
fondly  calculated,  as  one  who  would  comfort  and 
support  my  dccHuing  years,  and  be  the  stay  and 
consolation  of  his  mother  when  I  was  taken  from 
her  ;  he  too  was  gone — I  was  bereft  of  both,  and 
of  my  aged  and  beloved  mother  also  ;  besides  a 
number  of  other  relatives  and  friends,  who  had 
gone  hence  to  be  seen  of  men  no  more.  Ah  !  ye 
who  have  felt  the  stroke  of  separation,  and  who 
have  hearts  that  can  sympathize  with  a  bereaved 
brother,  you  will  excuse  the  flood  of  tears  that 
gushed  from  my  eyes,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  sought 
to  be  preserved  from  saying  or  thinking  that  the 
Lord  had  dealt  hardly  with  me,  in  thus  trying  me 
with  this  sore  afilictiou,  whilst  separated  from  my 
home.  He,  the  Omniscient  Searcher  of  all  hearts, 
knows  that  I  left  them  under  a  belief,  that  in  so 
doing  I  was  acting  conformably  to  his  will,  that  1 
might  stand  approved  in  his  sight,  when  the  sol- 
emn requisition  is  made, '  What  has  thou  done  with 
thy  Lord's  money  ?'  and  that  in  thus  endeavouring 
to  dedicate  myself  to  his  service,  L  had  been 
strengthened,  to  my  humble  admiration,  by  hi 
gracious  living  presence,  often  feeling  my  peace 
flow  as  a  river,  and  my  attachment  to,  and  stability 
in  the  Truth  to  increase,  so  that  my  prayers  often 
ascended  to  him  in  sincerity  of  soul,  that  I  might 
do  nothing  which  should  cause  any  one  to  think 
lightly  of  his  power,  or  to  speak  evil  of  his  glorious 
holy  name,  being  willing  to  suffer  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  cause  on  the  earth.  I  had  often  had 
to  rejoice  in  spirit,  as  in  the  language  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, '  Return  unto  thy  rest,  0  my  soul,  for  the  Lord 
hath  dealt  bouctil'ully  with  thee.'  But  what  shall 
I  now  say,  O  my  soul?  Has  the  Lord  forsaken 
thee?  Has  his  mercy  clean  passed  thee  by?  Has 
he  forgotten  thee  in  a  foreign  land,  whilst  he  has 
taken  from  thee  thy  earthly  comforts  in  the  land 
of  thy  nativity?  Oh,  no!  blessed  be  his  name — 
though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him — it  is 
the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good — his 
ways  are  all  in  wisdom  :  and  though  I  am  tried, 
in  some  respects  like  poor  Job,  yet  what  am  I? 
Unworthy  indeed  of  the  many  favours  I  have  re- 
ceived at  his  bountiful  hand.  A  part  of  the  intel- 
ligence I  received,  related  to  some  disarrangement 
of  my  temporal  concerns,  which  was  an  addi- 
tional trial ;  beside  which,  the  dear  survivors  of 
my  little  family  were  in  the  midst  of  the  raging 
pestilence,  which  had  proved  so  fatal,  waiting  in 
awful  suspense  to  see  who  would  be  the  next  vic- 
tim for  death. 

"  Thus  was  I,  as  in  a  moment,  plunged  into 
deep  distress,  my  way  hedged  in  with  walls  as  on 
every  side ;  and  though  my  beloved  friends,  on 
becoming  acquainted  with  my  situation,  kindly 
sought  to  administer  comfort,  1  had  none,  save  in 
the  hope,  that  if  I  died,  it  would  be  humbly  lying 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  whom  I  loved.  I  believed  in 
the  calming  influence  of  his  almighty  power,  and 
as  his  onuiipotcnt  voice  ODce  proclaimed,  '  Peace 
be  still,''  to  the  stormy  billows,  lor  the  relief  of 
his  poor  disciples,  so  now  I  felt  him  .spread  a  de- 
gree of  holy  calmness  and  resignation  over  my 
afflicted  mind,  and  I  was  enabh.  d  to  cast  my  care 
upon  him,  under  an  humbling  belief,  that  he  will 
not  leave  nor  forsake  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
him.  1  began  to  think  it  would  be  better  for  me 
to  leave  London  immediately,  as  many  Friends 
would  probably  be  calling  to  see  me,  and  I  did  not 
feel  in  a  state  of  mind  to  bear  much  company.  I 
accordin;.'ly  went  out  to  Plashett,  where  1  found 
ray  dear  friend,  Elizabeth  Fry,  a  true  sympiithizer 
and  a  friend  indeed.  Stephen  G relict  being  de- 
tained with  me,  so  as  to  be  late  at  meeting,  in- 


formed Friends  of  the  sorrowful  tidings  I  had 
received,  which  had  a  very  great  efi"ect  upon  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  concluded  to  make  a  minute 
expressive  of  the  feelings  produced,  and  of  its 
sympathy  with  me,  and  desires  for  my  support;  it 
being  as  follows,  viz  : 

"  '  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  the 
aotli  of  Fifth  month,  1812. 

"  '  Stephen  Grellet,  of  New  York,  informed  this 
meeting,  that  our  dear  friend  Henry  Hull,  now  on 
a  religious  visit  to  this  country,  and  who  was  ac- 
ceptably with  us  during  the  former  sittings  of  this 
meeting,  has  this  morning  received  an  account  of 
the  decease  of  his  beloved  wife  and  one  of  his  sons, 
of  a  contagious  disease,  in  the  beginning  of  last 
month.  This  meeting  feels  near  sympathy  with 
him  in  this  heavy  affliction,  and  desires  that  he 
may  continue  to  be  supported  under  it,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Him  who  was,  and  is  touched  with  a  feel- 
ing of  our  infirmities,  even  our  holy  Redeemer,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  '  The  clerk,  in  company  with  our  Friend  Ste- 
phen Grellet,  who  is  also  on  a  religious  visit  to  this 
land,  is  requested  to  give  to  Henry  Hull  a  copy  of 
this  minute.' 

''A  Friend,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
transpired,  going  into  the  meeting  while  the  clerk 
was  making  the  minute,  said  he  was  much  struck, 
as  he  took  his  seat,  with  the  awful  silence  which 
prevailed,  as  well  as  with  the  tenderness  of  spirit 
which  Friends  in  all  parts  of  the  house  seemed  to 
be  under,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  know  the  cause,  un- 
til the  clerk  read  the  minute. 

"  The  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  was  to 
convene  in  the  evening,  when  my  returning  certi- 
ficate was  to  be  issued  ;  and  as  I  was  not  equal  to 
the  exertion  of  attending  it,  I  requested  P.  H. 
Gurney  to  give  my  dear  love  to  Friends,  and  state 
the  cause  of  my  absence,  and  to  say,  that  although 
I  had  parted  with  my  dear  family  as  though  I  was 
never  to  see  them  again,  yet  from  the  pleasing  hope 
I  had  indulged  of  meeting  them  ere  long,  I  found 
the  present  stroke  to  be  a  very  severe  trial.  Feel- 
ings of  tender  sympathy  were  awakened  in  the 
meeting,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  certi- 
ficate, in  which  also  was  an  expression  of  unity 
with  my  labours  among  them." 

"  The  first  meeting  1  attended  after  these  mourn- 
ful tidings  reached  me,  was  at  Plaistow,  which  was 
a  solemn  time;  and  however  my  afflictions  seemed 
to  be  above  the  afflictions  of  othisrs,  yet  I  was 
brought  into  near  syujpathy  with  some  present, 
who  were  under  similar  trials,  and  awful  solemn 
prayer  was  made  to  the  God  of  all  comfort,  who 
was  graciously  pleased  to  help  our  infirmities,  and 
enable  us  to  cast  our  care  upon  him,  in  the  humble 
confidence,  that  he  will  never  leave  nor  forsake 
those  who  trust  in  him — blessed  and  Ibrever  adored 
be  his  holy  name. 

"About  five  days  after,  other  letters  from  my 
family  arrived,  informing  me  that  the  disorder  had 
subsided,  which  was  a  great  satisfaction,  though 
my  parental  feelings  were  quickened  on  account  of 
my  dear  children  bereaved  of  the  care  of  their 
tender  mother.  O  Thou,  who  rcgardest  the  spar- 
rows, keep  us,  I  pray  thee,  from  murmuring,  and 
enable  us  to  meet  the  trials  wtiich  yet  remain,  with 
becoming  patience,  that  we  may  know  all  things 
to  work  together  for  our  good. 

"  These  letters  were  written  about  twenty  days 
after  the  others,  and  I  considered  it  a  favour  that 
they  came  to  hand  so  early  after  the  receipt  of  the 
first,  as  they  relieved  me  from  an  afflicting  anxiety, 
which  sometimes  beset  my  mind  respicting  my 
remaining  children,  lest  these  also  should  be  added 
to  the  list  of  the  dcprrted.  O  poor  Stanford,  may 
thy  inhabitants  learu  righteousness  by  the  dispen- 


sation !  My  mind  was  now  left  at  liberty  to  dwell 
more  singly  on  the  remembrance  of  the  dear  de- 
ceased partner  of  my  life,  and  the  period  and  cir- 
cumstances of  our  union,  and  I  drew  up  an  address 
to  the  youth  in  England  and  Ireland,  giving  a  little 
account  of  our  setting  out  in  life,  being  desirous  of 
encouraging  them  to  trust  in  the  power  of  that 
God  whom  we  had  endeavoured  to  serve.  It  was 
submitted  to  the  morning  meeting,  and  approved 
and  directed  to  be  printed,  with  the  addition  of 
extracts  from  some  letters,  giving  an  account  of  the 
last  hours  of  my  beloved." 

(To  be  coatinued.J 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Prodnction  and  Consnmption  of  Cotton. 
This  great  staple  of  our  Southern  States  has  ac- 
quired such  importance  in  a  political  as  well  as 
economical  aspect,  that  the  following  statistics  are 
interesting.  They  are  given  in  the  circular  ot 
Gribble,  cotton  factor,  New  Orleans,  and  exhibit 
the  general  production  and  consumption  for  twentj 
years,  divided  into  periods  of  four  years,  togethei 
with  the  annual  percentage  of  increase,  both  it 
supply  and  demand,  from  one  period  to  the  other 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  increase  during  the 
past  four  years  has  considerably  fallen  off,  both  iti 
production  and  consumption,  but  especially  in  the 


latter  : — 


United  Stntes  . 
Other  countries 


PRODUCT. 


185/-60. 
14,580,000 
3.59(5,000 


1353-56. 
13,570,000 
3,140,000 

15,710,000 
3,927,500 


18-19-52 
10,200.000 
2,700, 00( 


ill^t 


Aggregate    .    .  18,176,000 

Annual  average    .  4,544,000 

Annual  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  U.  S.  over  pre- 
vious 4  years    ....    4  6 

Annual  percentage  of  in- 
crease from  all  sources 
over  previous  4  jeais     .    4  5} 

CONSUMPTION. 

Great  Britain  .  .  8,880,000  8,190,000 
Continent  of  Europe  5,320,000  4,880,000 
United  titates     .    .  2,710,000  2,530.000 


12,900,00( 
3,225, 00( 


6i 


D,GG0,00i 
4,1 10,00 
2,010,001 


15,600,000 
3,900,000 


12,780,00 
3,195,00 


5| 


Aggregate    .    .  10,910,000 

Animal  average    .  4,227,500 

Annual  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  Great  Britain 
over  previous  4yeai's  .  2  1-8 

Annual  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  contincntover 
previous  4  years    .    .    4|-  4J  10; 

Annual  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  U.  S.  over 

previous  4  years    .    .    2  G}  3} 

Annual  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  all  countries  2  1-8  5} 
The  cotton  crop  of  the  Southern  States  ha 
averaged  3,645,t)00  bales  for  the  last  four  yean 
and  its  animal  value  has  probably  ranged  betweei 
one  hundred  and  ten,  and  one  hundred  and  fort 
millions  of  dollars. 


1731.  Advised  that  mothers  of  children,  as  we 
as  fathers,  as  they  have  frequently  the  best  oppoi 
tunities,  would  take  particular  care  to  instruc 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  the  hoi 
Scriptures ;  because  it  has  been  found  by  exper 
ence,  that  good  impressions,  early  made  on  th 
tender  minds  of  children,  have  proved  lastin 
means  of  preserving  them  in  a  religious  life  an 
conversation.  When  parents  or  guardians  are  d( 
ficient  in  such  care,  we  recommend  to  MonthI 
Meetings,  that  they  stir  them  up  thereto,  either  b 
visiting  them  in  their  families,  or  in  such  mannt 
as  in  the  wisdom  of  God  they  may  see  meet,  ih 
so  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  a  conversatio 
agreeable  thereto,  may  be  maintained  unto  a 


la 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

The  Victoria  Briilge. 
Vfe  have  given  iu  page  117  of  the  last  volume 
jf  The  Friend,"  some  account  of  this  great 
structure;  yet  the  following  spirited  description 
from  the  Edinburg  Review,  of  some  of  the  diffi- 
ulties  encountered,  and  of  the  skill  displayed  in 
accomplishing  this  work,  will,  we  hope,  be  accept- 
able  to  our  readers: — 

The  physical  obstacles  to  so  vast  and  novel  an 
undertaking  were  not  the  only  difficulties  with 
R-hich  the  builders  had  to  contend.  The  demand 
for  labour  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  was 
50  great,  that  incessant  striiies  for  wages  occurred 
among  the  men  ;  indeed  these  strikes  were  repeated 
twice  every  year  on  the  arrival  of  the  spring  fleet 
1  and  at  harvest  time,  to  the  utter  disorganization  of 
the  gangs  of  practical  workmen.  Add  to  this,  the 
sholera  broke  out  with  frightful  intensity.  In  one 
gang  of  two  hundred  men,  not  less  than  sixty  were 
attacked  at  once,  of  whom  many  died.  The  heat 
of  August  was  insufferable.  Hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  forest  took  fire,  and  the  atmosphere  was 
'oaded  with  clouds  of  lurid  smoke  and  ashes. 
Moreover  the  works  already  commenced,  had  to 
sustain  the  shock  of  the  impending  winter,  and  it 
was  no  uncommon  prediction  in  Montreal,  that  the 
first  shocks  of  the  ice  would  sweep  away  the  slow 
and  imperfect  results  of  the  year.  The  builders 
themselves  lost  confidence,  and  at  that  moment  the 
■work  seemed  almost  beyond  the  power  of  man. 
The  winter  commenced  in  November,  and  early 
in  January  the  hour  of  trial  came  : — '  The  river 
iContinued  to  rise,  and  the  ice  to  pack  and  shore, 
until  the  4ih  of  January.  On  that  day  the  water 
having  risen  sufiiciently  to  float  the  packed  ice  on 
the  shoals,  and  the  jamb  below  having  given  way, 
a  general  movement  took  place.  Nos.  1  and  2 
dams  were  carried  away.  This  movement  of  the 
lice  took  place  at  noon  on  the  4th  of  January,  and 
presented  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  whole 
of  the  river  and  La  Prairie  Basin  was  one  mass 
of  packed  ice,  which,  being  held  up  by  the  jamb 
below,  had  been  accumulating  and  rising  for  four 
days.  At  last  some  slight  symptoms  of  motion 
■were  visible.  The  universal  stillness  which  pre- 
vailed, was  interrupted  by  an  occasional  creaking, 
and  every  one  breathlessly  awaited  the  result, 
straining  every  nerve  to  ascertain  if  the  movement 
was  general.  The  uncertainty  lasted  but  a  short 
period  ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  the  uproar  arising 
from  the  rushing  waters,  the  cracking,  grinding  and 
shoving  of  the  ice,  bur=t  on  our  ears.  The  sight 
of  twenty  square  miles  (over  124,000,000  tons)  of 
packed  ice,  (which  but  a  few  minutes  before  seemed 
a  lake  of  solid  rock,)  all  in  motion,  presented  a 
scene  grand  beyond  description. 

"  '  The  traveller  frames  and  No.  2  dam  glided 
for  a  distance  of  some  hundred  yards,  without 
having  a  joiut  of  their  frame-work  broken.  But 
as  the  movement  of  the  ice  became  more  rapid, 
and  the  fearful  noises  increased,  these  tall  frame- 
works appeared  to  become  animate ;  and  after 
performing  some  three  or  four  evolutions  like  huge 
giants  in  a  waltz,  they  were  swallowed  up,  and 
reduced  to  a  shapeless  mass  of  crushed  fragments. 

"  '  After  gazing  at  this  marvellous  scene  in  si- 
lence, till  it  was  evident  that  the  heaviest  of  the 
shoving  was  over,  all  those  in  the  transit  tower 
from  which  it  had  been  witnessed,  began  to  inquire 
how  the  solitary  pier  No.  1,  which  had  been  bat- 
tling alone  amid  this  chaos,  had  escaped.  Although 
Bome  affected  to  entertain  no  fear,  the  author  con- 
fesses for  his  own  part,  to  have  felt  infinitely 
relieved,  when,  upon  looking  through  the  transit 
instrument,  he  discovered  that  the  pier  had  not 
been  disturbed.' 


"  It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  trace  the  [bound  river.  If  there  were  any  wind  at  all  at 
gradual  but  steady  progress  of  the  work.  Slow  it  this  low  temperature,  the  men  were  driven  from 
necessarily  was,  lor  it  was  not  till  the  mouth  of  their  work,  covered  though  they  were,  with  heavy 


iiugust,  that  the  dams  could  be  replaced,  and  the 
actual  laying  of  stone  commenced — before  the  end 
of  November  in  each  year,  the  work  was  brought 
to  a  close.  The  whole  working  season  for  pier 
masonry  was  therefore  limited  to  about  sixteen 
weeks;  yet  such  was  the  astonishing  energy  with 
which  the  work  was  carried  on,  that  iu  Sepember, 
1356,  8000  cubic  yards  of  masonry  were  set,  be- 
ing at  the  rate  of  1 3  cubic  feet  per  working  minute 
during  the  whole  of  the  month.  In  1854,  one  soli- 
tary pier  close  to  the  north  shore,  began  to  rear  its 
crest  above  the  water;  in  1855,  two  were  com- 
pleted, and  two  more  begun  ;  in  1856,  seven  rose 
above  the  river  on  the  one  shore,  and  two  on  the 
other;  in  1857,  thirteen  piers  were  almost  com 
pleted,  and  the  abutments  of  the  bridge  on  either 
side  finished  ;  in  1858,  all  the  piers  had  advanced 
far  enough  to  allow  the  grand  operation  of  laying 
the  central  tube  to  commence  as  soon  as  the  ice 
bridge  formed  in  the  following  winter : 

"  The  whole  of  the  iron-work  for  the  tubes  was 
prepared  at  the  Canada  Works,  Birkenhead,  where 
a  plan  or  map  of  each  tube  was  made,  upon  which 
was  shown  every  plate,  T  bar,  angle  iron,  keelson, 
and  cover  plate  in  the  tube,  the  position  of  each 
being  stamped  and  marked  upon  it  by  a  distinctive 
figure,  letter  or  character.  As  the  work  progressed 
at  Birkenhead,  every  piece  of  irou  as  it  was  punched 
and  finished  for  shipment,  was  stamped  with  the 
identical  mark  corresponding  with  that  on  the  plan ; 
so  that  when  beins;  erected  in  Canada,  although 
each  tube  was  composed  of  4926  pieces,  or  9852 
for  a  pair,  the  workmen  being  provided  with  a  plan 
of  the  work,  were  enabled  to  lay  down  piece  by 
piece,  with  unerring  certainty,  till  the  tube  was 
completed.  To  an  uninitiated  spectator  this  pro- 
ceeding would  appear  as  complicated  and  hopeless 
a  task  as  the  putting  together  of  a  Chinese  puzzle, 
but  to  such  perfection  did  they  arrive  at  Birken- 
head in  making  the  plans,  in  preparing  and  punc- 
turing the  iron  and  in  shipping  it,  that  when  it 
arrived  in  Canada  (where  the  iron  for  each  tube 
was,  as  it  arrived,  sorted  and  stacked  separately 
for  use,)  the  workman  being  provided  with  a  plan, 
would  proceed  with  his  work  throughout,  and 
never  put  a  piece  in  the  wrong  place,  nor  have  to 
alter  a  single  plate.  It  was  not  uninteresting  to 
watch  the  pile  of  iron  on  the  platform  as  the  work 
progressed,  and  eventually  to  see  the  last  piece 
taken  to  fill  up  some  out  of  the  way-hole  or  corner, 
and  then  to  hear  for  certain  that  the  tube  was 
completed  ! 

As  the  short  interval  of  the  Canadian  summer 
was  the  time  to  which  the  construction  of  pier- 
masonry  was  limited,  so  the  months  of  January, 
February  and  March,  during  which  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  absolutely  congealed,  formed  the  fixed 
period  within  which  the  scaffolding  for  the  erection 
of  the  ponderous  tubes  could  alone  be  reared  in 
safety.  The  question  was,  when  it  came  to  the 
grand  central  tube,  whether  the  work  could  be  ac- 
complished in  the  time. 

The  10th,  11th  and  12^h  of  January,  1859, 
were  the  coldest  days  which  had  been  experienced 
in  Canada  for  many  years.  The  thermometer  at 
the  bridge  fell  to  35^  below  zero  Fahrenheit.  In 
this  cold  the  work  commenced.  The  staging  of 
the  work  and  steam-hoist  were  soon  completed,  and 
on  the  31st  of  the  month,  the  bottom  of  the  great 
tube  was  begun.  By  the  9ih  of  February,  it  was 
considerably  advanced,  forty  gangs  of  rimmers 
working  night  and  day,  preparing  the  holes  for  the 
riveters.  Large  fires  in  braziers  shed  an  unearthly 
li''ht  over  this  strange  contest  of  man  with  the  ice- 


coats,  thick  gloves  and  fur  cups.  At  times  they 
were  frosted  over  with  icicles,  from  the  mist  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  ;  scores  of  them  were  frost-bitten, 
yet  by  timely  attention  and  judicious  treatment, 
not  a  finger  or  a  limb  was  lost  by  cold.  Thus  the 
work  went  on,  every  man  working  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  neither  the  rigor  of  the  season  nor 
the  labour  of  the  undertaking  could  check;  for 
the  general  opinion  was,  that  unless  the  centre  tube 
could  be  completed  before  the  break-up  of  the  ice, 
it  would  fall  iuto  the  river  and  be  destroyed.  Hence 
the  last  weeks  of  this  great  enterprise  acquired  the 
interest  of  a  crisis — everything  depended  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  and  its  termination  before 
the  thaw  let  loose  the  ice  floor  of  the  river,  and 
swept  away  the  frames  on  which  the  work  still 
rested,  by  the  huge  drifts  of  the  subsiding  waters. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  the  bottom  was  com- 
pleted and  riveted,  180  feet  of  the  sides  were  in 
place,  and  100  feet  of  the  top  plated.  A  fortnight 
later,  a  fearful  storm  swept  away  a  portion  of  the 
scaffolding,  and  gave  signs  of  a  break-up  of  the 
ice.  The  thermometer  had  risen  to  50°.  On  the 
21st  of  March,  the  whole  of  the  plating  was  fin- 
ished, and  only  18,600  rivets  were  needed  to  per- 
fect the  work  ;  in  three  days  12,000  of  them  were 
made  fast;  5,600  still  remained  to  be  done,  when, 
on  the  25th,  the  first  movement  of  the  ice  was 
felt — dark  ridoes  became  visible  above  the  bridge; 
and  it  became  apparent  that  the  whole  field  of  ice 
of  the  Prairie  Basin  was  slowly  driving  on  the 
Middle  Shoal.  A  panic  seized  all  hands,  but  as 
the  tube  was  a  mile  from  the  shore,  escape  was 
impossible,  and  fortunately  in  a  few  minutes  the 
movement  of  the  ice  ceased  for  that  day.  A  re- 
turn of  the  frost  on  the  following  night,  made  the 
ice  safe  again  for  a  few  hours,  and  enabled  the 
men  to  place  the  last  rivets.  Measures  were  then 
taken  to  cut  away  the  wedges  and  remove  the  arti- 
ficial stages ;  as  they  were  cut  away,  the  tube  re- 
mained firm  and  unsupported  across  the  centre  of 
the  river,  with  a  slight  deflection  of  three  inches  in 
the  bottom.  On  the  following  day,  the  ice  came 
down  with  tremendous  force,  crushing  and  driving 
before  it  the  temporary  piers  and  staging. 

Although  this  operation  completed  the  most 
arduous  part  of  the  undertaking, '  many  months 
were  required  for  the  removal  of  the  prodigious 
temporary  dams,  crib  work,  and  other  materials 
which  bad  been  laid  down  to  protect  the  masonry. 
The  17th  of  December,  1859,  was  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  first  passage  of  trains  through  the 
bridge.  About  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed 
a  tremendous  crash  was  heard.  Alarm  was  felt. 
But  on  running  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  up- 
roar, it  was  found  that  the  newly-formed  ice  in 
drifting  down  the  river,  had  swept  away  the  last 
portion  of  the  scaffolding,  and  left  the  bridge  free, 
and  the  river  clear  of  all  further  obstruction. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  llobert  Stephenson  did 
not  live  to  witness  the  completion  of  this  great  un- 
dertaking— perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
the  great  works  of  engineering  genius  which  have 
been  constructed  in  this  age.  But  whilst  we  do 
homage  to  the  boldness  of  conception  and  accu- 
racy of  calculation  by  which  such  works  are  ren- 
dered possible,  we  must  reserve  at  least  an  equal 
degree  of  admiration,  for  those  resolute,  ingenious 
and  long-suffering  men  by  whom  such  conceptions 
are  realiz(;d.  To  have  worked  on  the  Victoria 
Bridge  from  its  commencement  to  its  completion, 
is  to  have  fought  six  campaigns  of  as  much  toil 
and  trial  as  the  contests  of  war.  Night  and  day, 
summer  and  winter,  in  cold  the  most  rigorous  and 
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heat  the  most  intolerable,  the  work  proceeded ; 
and  the  army  of  gallant  artisans,  commanded  by 
men,  who,  under  the  humble  name  of  contractors, 
are  in  reality  officers  of  inexhaustible  skill  and  re- 
source, triumphed  over  obstacles  and  antagonists 
more  formidable  than  any  human  resistance. 

The  total  length  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  is  9144 
feet,  the  length  of  the  tubes  alone  being  6592  feet. 
The  bottom  of  the  tube  rests  on  a  level  of  60  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
weight  of  the  iron  in  the  tubes  is  9044  tons,  riveted 
by  1,540,000  rivets;  and  the  surface  of  the  iron- 
work which  has  been  painted  with  four  coats  of 
paint,  is  no  less  than  32  acres,  so  that  128  acres 
of  paint  have  been  applied  to  it.  The  bridge  has 
24  piers  and  25  spans,  24  of  these  spans  being 
from  242  to  247  feet,  and  one  extending  to  330 
feet.  The  masonry  in  the  piers  and  abutments 
amounts  to  2,713,095  cubic  feet  and  the  quantity 
of  timber  used  in  the  temporary  works  was  2,280,- 
000  cubic  feet.  By  these  appliances  a  railway 
bridge  was  laid  over  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
rapid  rivers  in  the  world,  in  the  space  of  five  years 
and  five  months.  Three  thousand  men,  six  steam- 
ers, seventy-five  barges  and  four  steam-engines 
were  constantly  employed  in  the  work." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOCRAPUICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Contiuued  from  page  21-t.) 
JOSHUA  BROWN. 

Joshua  Brown  and  companion  lodged  at  the 
house  of  Benjamin  Swett,  in  Haddonfield,  on  the 
night  of  the  10th  of  First  month,  1776,  and,  on  the 
11th,  attended  meeting  there.  Joshua  had  therein 
to  mention  the  case  of  the  impotent  man,  who  lay 
at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  He  was  led  to  treat  of 
the  clear  sense  the  man  had  of  his  diseased  con- 
dition, and  of  his  own  inability  of  helping  himself. 
He  then  mentioned  the  case  of  Naaman,  the  Syrian, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  means  employed  in  curing 
his  disease.  These  instances  showed  spiritually  the 
necessity  of  feeling  our  own  utter  inability  for  any 
good  word  or  work,  and  of  waiting  in  bumble  de- 
pendence on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whose  grace 
is  an  ever  health-restoring  Bethesda,  and  knowing 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  cure  our  maladies,  to  cleanse  us,  as 
Naaman  was  cleansed,  from  our  leprosy.  He  showed 
them  that  they  must  be  willing  to  receive  and  obey 
the  simple  openings  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  the  heart, or  they  never  could  be  made  whole  from 
sin.  The  meeting  did  not  prove  a  relieving  one 
to  Joshua,  yet,  after  a  sitting  with  the  family  of 
Thomas  lledman,  the  next  day,  he  found  liberty  to 
move  forward,  and  that  day,  the  12th,  was  at  the 
meeting  at  Newtown.  There  he  was  led  to  treat 
on,  "he  that  believeth  and  is  baptised,  shall  be 
saved."  From  this,  he  had  to  show  the  necessity 
of  a  living,  saving  faith,  and  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire,  which  prepares  through 
the  washinji  of  regeneration,  and  sanctification  of 
the  heart,  tor  receiving  justification  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  a  seal  of  his  adoption  as  children.  He 
touched  also  on  the  inefficiency  of  water  baptism, 
to  effect  any  change  in  man's  moral  nature.  He 
laboured  fervently  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
the  meeting  afforded  him  consolation  and  encour- 
agement. On  the  13th,  he  attended  meeting  at 
Chester,  where  he  spoke  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
who,  being  at  Athens,  found  an  altar  with  this  in- 
scription, "  To  the  unknown  God."  The  apostle  on 
this  preached  to  the  people  there  of  God,  wlio  made 
the  world,  and  who  commanded  all  men  to  repent, 
though  their  weakness  in  the  days  of  their  igno- 


rance he  had  winked  at.  He  also  alluded  to  the 
tumult  raised  on  another  occasion  by  the  makers 
of  idols,  when  the  same  apostle  had,  through  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,  turned  many  from  worship- 
ping stocks  and  stones,  to  serve  the  living  and  true 
God,  and  after  mentioning  how  that  tumult  was 
appeased,  he  told  them  that  the  tumult  raised 
against  the  friends  of  peace,  the  true  professors  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  were  walking  in  his 
Spirit,  would  be  appeased,  if  these  only  fled  to 
him  for  succour,  and  in  every  exigency  steadily 
kept  to  the  Truth,  acknowledging  the  true  God 
and  the  dear  Saviour,  upholding  his  peaceable  doc- 
trine in  word,  and  more  especially  in  life  and  con- 
versation. He  told  them  of  Elisba,  the  prophet, 
who,  when  the  Syrian  army  encompassed  him 
around,  beheld  the  host  undismayed,  and  when 
his  servant  in  sorrow  cried,  "alas,  my  master! 
what  shall  we  do?"  said  calmly,  "Fear  not;  for 
they  that  be  with  us,  are  more  than  they  that  be 
with  them."  And  at  the  prophet's  prayer,  "the 
Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  man,  and  he 
saw  and  beheld  the  mouutain  was  full  of  horses, 
and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha."  He 
showed  how  they  were  taken  prisoners,  and  led 
into  Samaria,  and  how  the  prophet  manifested  a 
disposition  to  return  good  for  evil,  when  at  his  bid- 
ding the  king  of  Israel  set  bread  and  water  before 
them.  By  this  instance,  Joshua  showed  them  the 
care  of  the  Lord  over  his  faithful  servants,  and  the 
necessity  of  trusting  in  him,  and  leaning  upon  him. 
He  exhorted  them  to  know  their  religion  to  be 
through  revelation  of  the  Father  by  Jesus  Christ. 
The  necessity  of  that  christian  disposition  of  not 
resisting  enemies,  and  doing  good  for  evil  was  also 
enforced.  Lodging  at  Edmund  Hollingshead's,  he, 
on  the  14th,  attended  meeting  at  Evesham,  wherein 
the  necessity  of  each  one  knowing  a  being  brought 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage  spiritually,  was  .set 
forth.  He  commented  on  the  captivity  of  the  chil 
dren  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  how  the  Lord  having 
given  them  a  sense  of  their  bondage,  and  a  capa- 
city of  looking  unto  him  for  deliverance,  when  they, 
in  the  ability  he  furnished,  cried  unto  him  for  help. 
He  sent  them  a  deliverer.  In  this  day  the  natural 
man  is  in  bondage  under  sin,  and  Christ,  the  true 
and  only  Saviour,  is  with  them,  by  his  Spirit  shin- 
ing into  their  dark  hearts,  ready  when  they  cry 
unto  him  in  living  faith,  to  deliver  them,  and  guide 
them  even  into  that  glorious  country,  the  land  of 
blessed  promise.  He  laboured  fervently  to  stir 
them  up  to  give  heed  to  these  things,  and  to  mind 
the  day  of  their  visitation.  After  meeting,  he  went 
to  "  Old  Thomas  Evans's,"  a  faithful  minister  of 
Christ,  and  lodged.  On  the  15th,  he  had  a  meet- 
ing at  Upper  Evesham,  in  which  the  necessity  of  a 
belief  in  the  immediate  revelation  to  the  soul  of 
man,  through  the  openings  of  the  Spirit  was  insist- 
ed on,  and  the  danger  of  depending  upon  any  light 
of  nature.  Joshua  cited  proofs  from  Scripture, 
that  immediate  revelation  was  one  of  the  privileges 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  that  it  was  to  be  con- 
tinued as  such.  They  lodged  that  night  at  the 
house  of  William  Foster,  and,  on  the  16th,  were 
at  Mount  Holly  meeting.  Here  the  danger  of  let- 
ting man's  will,  cunning  and  invention  have  any- 
thinnr  to  do  in  relijiion  were  set  forth,  and  the  care 
the  Lord  took  in  keeping  them  from  having  any 
hand  in  building  the  tabernacle  under  the  old  co- 
venant, was  mentioned.  From  this  he  sought  to 
incite  the  people  in  their  religious  endeavour  to 
build  only  by  Divine  direction.  He  was  also  led 
to  dwell  on  the  departure  from  the  faith  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  when  man's  inventions  crept  in, 
as  the  spriLkling  of  infants  and  other  ceremonies, 
and  the  allowance  of  war.  He  spoke  of  the  church 
coming  again  out  of  the  apostacy ;  the  many  who 


had  to  lay  down  their  lives  as  martyrs,  because  ol 
the  testimony  which  Christ  had  laid  on  them  to 
bear  against  the  superstitions,  which  had  corrupt- 
ed his  church.  He  showed  how  that  the  succes. 
sors  of  these  reformers  had  settled  down  again  into 
forms,  and  how  our  forefathers  were  called  out  p'* 
from  these  formal  sects,  to  be  a  separate  people, 
and  opened  the  several  testimonies,  which  the  Lord 
had  committed  to  them  to  bear.  He  dwelt  on  the  i"''* 
faithfulness  with  which  they  upheld  the  Truth  in  "P"' 
their  day,  and  told  them  that  the  Lord  required  im" 
like  faithfulness  from  them.  On  the  subject  of  war, 
he  had  to  treat  largely,  showing  the  necessity  therci  i^' 
was  for  the  christian  to  be  redeemed  out  of  thej 
very  spirit  of  the  unconverted  man,  to  whom  re- 
venge and  retaliation  of  injuries  was  natural. 

Joshua  and  companion  bad  a  sitting  with  several 
Friends,  and  visited  a  sick  woman,  after  which 
they  rode  to  Henry  Burr's,  and,  on  the  17th,  had 
a  meeting  at  Rancocas.  In  this  meeting,  the  pooi; 
prodigal  was  invited  back  to  the  father's  house, 
where  there  was  bread  enough,  and  to  spare ;  yea,i 
mercy  and  free  forgiveness. 

tTo  be  continned.) 


THE  OCEAN. 
Likeness  of  heaven ! 
Agent  of  power  ! 
Man  is  thy  victim, 
Shipwrecks  thy  dower  I 
Spices  and  jewels 
From  valley  and  sea. 
Armies  and  banners, 
Are  buried  in  thee  1 

What  are  the  riches 
Of  Mexico's  mines 
To  thy  wealth  that  far  down 
In  the  deep  water  shines? 
The  proud  navies  that  cover 
The  conquering  West — 
Thou  fiing'sl  them  to  death 
With  one  heave  of  thy  breast. 

From  the  high  hills  that  vizor 

Thy  wreck-making  sbore, — 

When  the  bride  of  the  mariner 

Shrieks  at  thy  roar, 

When,  like  lambs  in  the  tempest 

Or  mews  in  the  blast, 

O'er  thy  ridge-broken  billows, 

The  canvas  is  cast, — 

How  humbling  to  one 
With  a  heart  and  a  soul. 
To  look  on  thy  greatness, 
And  list  to  its  roll ; 
To  think  how  that  heart 
In  cold  ashes  shall  bo. 
While  the  voice  of  eternity 
Kises  from  thee  1 

Yes  I  where  are  the  cities 
Of  Thebes  and  of  Tyre? 
Swept  from  the  nations 
Like  sparks  tVoir.  the  lire; 
The  glory  of  Athens, 
The  splendor  of  Rome? 
Dissolved — and  forever — 
Like  dew  in  thy  foam. 

Rut  thou  art  most  mighty — 

Eternal — sublime — 

Un  weakened — un  wasted — 

Twin-brother  of  Time! 

Fleets,  tempests,  nor  nations 

Thy  glory  can  bow  ; 

As  the  stars  first  beheld  thee. 

Still  chainlcss  art  Ihou  I 

But  hold  I  when  thy  surges 
No  longer  shall  roll, 
And  that  firmament's  length 
Is  drawn  back  like  a  scroll  ; 
Then — then  shall  the  sjiirit 
That  sighs  by  thee  now. 
Be  more  mighty,  more  lasting, 
More  chaiuless  than  thou  I 


Selected. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Growth  of  Ohio. 
At  the  commencemeDt  of  the  present  century, 
early  all  the  region  now  included  within  the  State 
f  Ohio,  was  an  unbroken  wilderness.  What  s-ixty 
ears  of  industry,  energy  and  enterprise  have  ac- 
omplished  in  that  wilderness  may  be  learned  from 
be  fourth  annual  report  of  the  "  Commissioner  of 
itatistics  for  the  State  of  Ohio."  The  increase  in 
opulation  indicates,  in  a  striking  manner,  that  ex- 
aordiuary  rapidity  of  growth  which  has  rendered 
lie  west  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  yet  within 
he  last  decennial  period,  the  growth  of  some  of  the 
aore  Western  States  has  been  stili  more  remarka- 
le,  Illinois  for  instance,  having  more  than  dou- 
led  its  population. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  exhibit  of  popu- 
ation  and  its  variations,  viz  : 

230,760 


duction  of  wheat 
ing: 

Years. 

1851-2-3  .  , 
1854-5-6  .  . 
1857-8-9    .  , 


as  in  corn,  we  have  the  follow- 


Avernge. 
13.7  bu.  per  acre 
10.7     "  " 
10.7     "  " 


'opuL 


of  Ohio  in  1810, 


"        1820,    581,434— incr.  152  p.  c. 
«  "        1830,    937,903        "    61  " 

«  "        1840,  1,519,467        "    62  " 

"  "        1850,  1,980,329        "    30  " 

"  "        1860,2,346,000        "  18.14" 

It  is  seen  that  the  ratio  of  increase  has  constantly 
liuiiniihed.  This  has  been  the  case  with  all  the 
States,  till  they  reached  a  density  of  50  to  a  square 
□  ile,  when  the  increase  of  cities  and  towns  depende- 
nt on  commerce  and  manufactures,  sometimes  car- 
ied  the  ratio  up. 

Ohio  has  long  maintained  the  rank  of  the  third 
State  in  the  confederacy,  in  point  of  population. 
But  for  the  large  emigration  from  Ohio  westward 
>f  late  years,  its  population  might  probably,  ere 
his,  have  reached  three  millions. 

The  agricultural  statistics  of  Ohio  show  the  sur- 
»rising  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  energy  with 
rhich  this  industrial  interest  has  been  prosecuted. 
The  fijures  also  present  some  curious  facts  for  the 
tudy  of  the  economist.  After  giving  the  crops  of 
lorn  from  1839  to  1860,  the  commissioner  draws 
he  following  inferences  : 

The  crop  of  Indian  corn  has  increased 
Irom  1840  to  1850,  25,410,551,  or  76  per  cent. 
"    1850  to  1860,    9,(552,151,  or  16|  " 
"    1840  to  1860,  35,062,702,  or  107  " 
If  we  divide  the  last  nine  years  into  three  pe- 
iods,  we  shall  find  there  has  been  a  steady,  equa- 
)le  increase  of  the  corn  crop,  viz  : 
[851_2-3  average    .    .    .    bushels,  64,2.57,629 
1854-5-6      "  °      .    .    .        "  65,852,999 
L8.57-8-9      "         ...         "  67,169,872 
This  increase  has  arisen  from  increase  of  acres 
planted.    And  the  ratio  per  cent,  increase  per  cent. 
^s  not  as  great  in  the  last  three  years  as  in  the  first 
three. 

There  is  a  regular  alternation  in  the  large  and 
mall  crops — the  large  crops  occurring  in  the  years 
,vith  odd  numbers.  This  difference  is  so  great  as 
n  ten  years  to  amount  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
B-hole  quantity. 

A.v'ge  of  even  years  from  1850  to  1 858,  55,1 24,575 
"  odd  "  1851  to  1859,  74,696,169 
This  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  an  irregula- 
-ity  in  production  ;  yet  it  is  probably  caused  only 
y  a  temporary  conformity  of  bad  seasons  to  the 
Iternate  years,  and  not  by  a  law  of  production. 
3n  the  contrary,  the  year  1860  ended  this  uni- 
brmity,  the  crop  of. this  year  being,  it  is  supposed, 
.he  largest  ever  gathered.  The  increase  in  corn 
olantiug  will  not,  it  is  stated,  go  on  much  longer, 
Dccause  the  alluvial  lands,  ou  which  Indian  corn  is 
1  preferred  crop  will  soon  be  entirely  occupied. 

The  greatest  wheat  crop  in  quantity  and  aver- 
;ige  was  that  of  1850  ;  the  least  was  that  of  1859. 
Domparing  three  periods  in  the  growth  and  pro- 


Crop,  bush. 
,  65,471,373 
.  46,722,267 
,  56,401,064 
The  production  in  ten  years  has  been  200,000,- 
000  bushels.  The  people,  at  the  utmost  allowance 
per  head,  have  not  consumed  over  half  this  quan- 
tity. The  balance  was  exported.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  bread  support  of  2,000,000  people  for 
that  period — or  equal  to  the  support  of  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark.  The  wheat  crop  of  1860,  is 
estimated  at  22,000,000  bushels. 

The  average  crop  of  oats  for  the  last  three  years 
was  16,549,278  bushels,  which  is  an  advance  of  23 
per  cent,  ou  the  production  of  1849.  The  crop  of 
1860  was  about  20,000,000  bushels,  and  about 
700,000  acres  planted. 

The  crops  of  rye,  barley  and  buckwheat  have 
materially  increased.  The  comparison  stands  in 
bushels,  thus : 

Rye.  Barley. 
In  1839    .    .    814,205  212,440 
In  1849    .    .    425.918  354,358 
In  1859    .        576,274  1,638,577 

The  hay  crops  at  different  periods  in  twenty 
years  have  been  as  follows  : 

Acres. 

In  1839     

In  1849     

In  1857    1,250,000 

In  1858    1,357,874 

In  1859    1,340,672 


Buckwheat 
633,130 
638,060 
3,042,176 


Tons. 
1,022,037 
1,443,142 
1,701,245 
1,806,461 
1,366,065 


In  regard  to  live 


stock,  the  commissioner  pre- 
sents some  interesting  statistics  and  suggestive 
speculations.  The  per  centage  of  increase  is  thus 
stated  :  The  annual  production  of  live  stock  has 
been  published.  The  increase  per  cent.,  however, 
is  interesting,  viz:  From  1840  to  1850  it  was  34 
per  cent.;  from  1850  to  1860  it  was  61  per  cent. 
Increase  of  horses  and  mules,  from  1850  to  1860, 
was  63  per  cent.;  of  cattle  40  per  cent.;  of  hogs 
15  per  cent. ;  sheep  have  decreased.  The  com- 
missioner thinks  the  tariff  of  1846  affected  the  wool 
business  injuriously — and  he  illustrates  the  point 
by  showing  the  diminution  of  sheep  in  Ohio  since 
that  time.  Dogs  have  also  been  destructive,  the 
loss  chargeable  to  them  in  1858  being  $146,758. 
He  estimates  that  120,000  Ohio  cattle  are  trans- 
ported annually  to  eastern  markets. 


For  "The  Friend." 

"lie  not  Deceived;  Evil  Communications  Corrupt 
Good  Manners." 

Under  the  latter  clause  of  this  short,  but  com- 
prehensive passage  of  Scripture,  a  correspondent 
of  "The  Friend,"  of  Third  mo.  2nd,  conveys  a 
caution  to  his  readers,  which,  had  it  been  duly 
observed  at  least  twenty-five  years  ago,  under 
the  divine  blessing,  would  have  had  a  tendency  to 
preserve  us  a  more  consistent  and  united  people 
down  to  the  present  day.  But,  in  order  to  profit 
from  the  part  of  the  text  from  which  he  has  quoted, 
let  us  first  take  heed  to  that  which  he  has  omitted 
to  quote,  and  "ie  not  deceived." 

After  speaking  of  a  class  of  persons  under  our 
name,  during  the  Hieksite  controversy,  who  read 
and  circulated  "  printed  papers  and  pamphlets 
which  promoted  their  final  disconnection  from 
the  Society  of  Friends,"  he  acknowledges  that 
"it  is  the  work  of  the  deceiver  to  keep  mankind 
in  i<rnorance  of  their  own  state  and  condition,  and 
cause  them  to  feel  very  confident  in  their  own 
judgment  and  sen.se  of  things;  whereby  creaturely 
uiiagination  is  substituted  for  divine  revelation,''  &c. 
Then  follows  his  caution  embraced  in  the  following 


query  :  "  Is  there  not  the  same  necessity  for  us  at 
this  day,  if  we  would  avoid  the  same  result  as  before 
alluded  to,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  pamphlets 
and  books,  put  in  print,  contrary  to  the  wholesome 
rules  of  our  Discipline,  and  which  relate  to  our 
religious  principles  and  testimonies,  or  which  tend 
to  discord  and  disunion  V  &c.  Now  I  would  hope 
that  the  writer  does  not  hereby  intend  to  discour- 
age or  condemn  the  reading  of  publications,  writ- 
ten in  accordance  with  our  ancient  christian  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines,  for  the  defence  of  the  Truth, 
and  against  heresy !  for  such  condemnation,  I  ap- 
prehend, was  never  contemplated  by  the  framers 
of  "  the  wholesome  rules  of  our  Discipline;  ' — as 
to  discord  and  division,  they  will  necessarily  occur 
in  every  contest  between  good  and  evil,  in  every 
controversy  needful  for  the  defence  of  sound  doc- 
trine. 

But,  well  indeed  had  it  been  for  the  Society  of 
Friends,  I  repeat,  if  the  caution  implied  in  the  cor- 
respondent's interrogatory,  had  been  generally 
observed  by  its  members,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  in  relation  to  publications  of  an  op- 
posite class,  which  tend  to  the  subversion  of  our 
ancient  doctrines  and  testimonies,  and  lead  to  the 
substitution  of  what  another  correspondent,  on  page 
205  of  the  same  number  of  "  The  Friend,'  has 
denominated  "  a  modern  and  modified  Quakerism." 
Had  Friends  then  been  faithful  in  the  due  admin- 
istration of  "  the  wholesome  rules  of  our  Disci- 
pline," these  pernicious  publications  would  have 
been  long  since  repudiated  by  the  Society  gene- 
rally, and  that  subtile  and  insidious  "  process  of 
heresy"  which  has  so  long  exercised  its  baneful  in- 
fluence in  our  midst,  would  have  been  measurably 
neutralized  or  altogether  prevented. 

Oh !  may  we  individually,  dear  Friends,  through 
deep  humiliation  and  a  heart-felt  repentance  for 
our  transgressions,  know  a  practical  recurrence  to 
first  principles  and  a  restoriitiou  to  Divine  favour 
and  be  again  accounted  worthy  to  hold  up  to  the 
nations  a  standard  for  the  Truth.  Alas!  my 
Friends,  both  old  and  young,  unless  these  conside- 
rations shall  occupy  the  chief  place  in  our  minds, 
and  influence  our  conduct,  I  fear  that  He  who  de- 
clared that  His  Spirit  should  not  always  strive  with 
man,  may  leave  the  body  under  our  name  to  the 
desolation  of  a  lifeless  profession. 

In  the  contemplation  of  these  things  now,  near 
the  approach  of  our  annual  solemnity,  my  mind 
has  been  impressed  with  the  awful  language  in  the 
parable  of  the  unfruitful  fig-tree  : — "A  certain  man 
had  a  fig-tree  planted  in  his  vineyard ;  and  he 
came  and  sought  fruit  thereon,  and  found  none. 
Then  said  he  unto  the  dresser  of  his  vineyard, 
Behold  these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  ou 
this  fig-tree,  and  find  none:  cut  it  down:  why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?  And  he  answering  said 
unto  him.  Lord,  let  it  alone  this  year  also,  till  I 
shall  dig  about  it  and  dung  it.  And  if  it  bear 
fruit,  well :  and  if  not,  theii  after  that  thou  shalt 
cut  it  down !" 


New  l^nd  of  Straw  Paper. — Specimens  of  a 
new  paper  for  printing,  invented  in  Austria,  and 
made  entirely  from  maize  straw,  have  reached 
Paris,  The  paper  differs  little,  except  in  colour, 
from  the  ordinary  paper  in  use  for  the  daily  jour- 
nals. It  is  a  shade  more  yellow,  that  is  all ;  but 
the  ink  turns  black,  and  the  printing  is  perfectly 
legible.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  as  fine  as  if 
intended  for  ladies'  correspondence,  and  support  a 
high  degree  of  glazing.  This  paper,  coloured 
pink  or  lilac,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
very  finest  qualities  of  writing  paper  now  in  use. 
The  advantage  in  cheapness  is  more  than  one 
half. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


From  the  British  Friend. 

Christ's  Presence,  the  Anthority  of  the  Church. 

One  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  ancient  Quakerism, 
is  silent  waking  upon  the  Lord.  It  was  practised 
by  the  early  Friends,  not  only  in  presenting  them- 
selves for  the  duty  of  divine  worship,  but  also  in 
their  meetings  for  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
They  did  not  believe  themselves  qualified  for  either 
service  without  it.  Any  more  than  the  first  Chris- 
tians, they  knew  not  what  to  pray  for  as  they  ought 
— they  knew  not  the  will  of  the  Lord,  respecting  the 
part  they  were  to  act,  and  therefore  waited  for  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  divine  energy,  by  which 
it  quickens  the  perceptions  of  the  soul,  and  gives 
ability  to  speak  and  act  with  the  Spirit  and  the 
understanding  also.  The  subjects  of  deliberation 
in  meetings  of  record,  chitfly  relate  to  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  members.  Not  the  amuse- 
ment or  the  exaltation  of  the  natural  man,  but  to 
build  up  one  another  in  the  Truth,  and  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God,  were  their  great  concerns. 

Sometimes  these  meetings  may  appear  to  the 
superficial  observer  to  be  insipid  and  uninteresting, 
because  little  occurs  to  please  the  senses.  To  the 
spiritual  traveller  they  may  be  painful  and  labori- 
ous, yet  keeping  where  his  Lord  is,  he  is  not  only 
filling  up  his  measure  of  sutiering,  and  learning  to 
keep  the  word  of  patience,  but  united  with  other 
similar  spirits,  he  is  made  instrumental  to  preserve 
the  flock  and  administer  life  to  others.  Even  after 
sea.sons  of  conflict  and  watching,  he  is  at  times 
able  to  say,  "  It  is  good  for  nie  that  I  have  been 
there."  The  Lord  gives  him  a  precious  reward 
for  his  steadfastness,  which  is  of  more  value  than 
anything  to  delight  the  natural  taste.  As  an  as- 
sembly maintains  this  exercise,  waiting  for  the 
Master,  with  loins  girded,  solemnity  and  weight 
spread  over  it ;  the  Lord  comes  to  be  known  as  a 
crown  of  glory,  and  a  diadem  of  beauty  ;  the  spirit 
of  judgment  is  granted,  and  strength  to  turn  the 
battle  against  the  assaults  of  Satan. 

In  this  stands  the  authority  of  our  religious  meet- 
ings, of  more  force  than  any  arguments  whatever. 
These  are  glories  pertaining  to  this  latter  dispen- 
sation, and  while  there  is  a  baptized  and  sanctified 
people  keeping  this  ground,  upon  all  the  glory  there 
will  be  a  defence : — under  the  direction  of  the 
omnipotent  and  all-wise  Head,  the  body  will  edify 
itself,  the  fathers  and  mothers  will  be  made  to  reign 
in  Christ,  the  young  men  will  grow  in  strength, 
and  experience,  and  skill ;  and  the  children  will  be 
nursed  and  fed  with  proper  food.  This  is  not  a 
mere  picture.  At  such  seasons,  Friends  who  were 
sound  in  the  faith  could  once  say, "  tlie  Seed  reigns." 
It  is  still  realized  among  tho.~c  who  rejoice  in  Christ 
Jesus  alone,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  wisdom, 
or  policy,  or  artificial  knowledge  of  men.  Human 
policy  is  not  unfrequently  mingled  with  the  subtlety 
of  the  serpent,  which  strikes  at  the  simplicity  ol 
the  Truth.  "  The  world  by  wisdom  knows  not 
God."  If  this  wisdom  rules  in  the  visible  church, 
those  things  which  are  done  to  be  seen  of  men,  and 
to  please  unregcnerate  men,  may  engross  its  deli- 
berations, and  exclude  a  right  exercise  for  the 
spiritual  health  of  the  members.  If  the  course  oi 
proceeding  which  worldly  professors  take  is  adopted, 
fidelity  to  Christ,  and  the  foolishness  of  the  cross, 
will  be  lost.  And  should  rich(\s  and  worldly  great- 
ness bear  sway,  sorrowful  desolation  will  it  make 
wherever  .«ucii  influence  prevails.  Those  who  re- 
ceive honour  of  men,  and  are  not  .seeking  the  hon- 
our which  comes  from  God  only,  will  be  likely  to 
strive  to  carry  out  the  will  of  those  who  honour 
tbcm,  and  this  gives  rise  to  a  similar  state  of  divi- 
sion with  that  in  which  the  Corinthian  church  wa> 
involved. 

Nu  Iliac  rcsenihlawc  of  unity  and   love  will 


avail,  and  nothing  is  likely  to  prevent  apostacy, 
but  keeping  to  the  original  ground  of  waiting  for 
the  putting  forth  of  the  Leader  of  Israel,  to  know 
Him  to  go  before,  and  following  faithfully  when 
He  does  appear,  cither  as  a  still  small  voice,  as  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,  or  of  the  cloud  by  day.  In 
this  state,  the  iunocency  and  dependence  of  the 
child  will  be  preserved,  and  the  Lord's  power  at 
seasons  known  to  be  overall,  and  the  church  led  in 
safety.  The  watchful  and  faithful  ones  will  be 
baptized  into  one  body,  and  drink  into  one  spirit, 
and  the  peace  which  Christ  gives  will  be  their  por- 
tion. I  he  refreshing  waters  of  Shiloh  will  be  pre- 
sented for  their  acceptance,  which  are  of  incon- 
ceivably greater  worth  than  the  specious  displays 
of  man's  contrivance.  Instead  of  the  will  or  wrath 
of  man,  which  is  like  a  blast  from  the  wilderness, 
the  gentle,  peaceable,  yet  unwavering  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  our  righteousness,  will  dictate  and  direct 
among  his  people. 

Was  there  ever  a  period  when  it  was  more  need- 
ful to  recur  to  the  good  old  way ;  the  sound  prin- 
ciples and  Christian  practice  of  our  fathers  in  the 
Truth  ?  We  cannot  be  too  much  awake  to  the 
devices  of  Satan,  which  are  lulling  many  to  rest, 
and  leading  them  to  think  that  a  more  relaxed 
support  of  our  testimonies  will  now  do.  If  these 
testimonies  are  of  Divine  origin,  as  they  most  as- 
suredly are,  it  must  be  the  Lord's  will  that  they 
be  firmly  supported.  Should  lukewarmuess  over- 
spread the  body,  and  they  be  allowed  to  fall,  or 
the  attempt  be  made  to  keep  the  form  without  Di- 
vine wisdom  and  strength,  universal  lifelessness 
must  ensue,  and  the  very  existence  of  tlie  Society 
he  jeoijarded.  A  society  making  the  profession  we 
do,  cannot  long  exist  after  that  Divine  power  has 
withdrawn,  which  alone  is  the  life  and  support  of 
it ;  but  notwithstanding  the  enemy  may  come  upon 
us,  as  a  storm  and  tempest  against  the  wall,  or  as 
a  subtle  deceiver,  to  glide  us  gently  and  peaceably 
on  to  another  foundation,  let  us  not  draw  back 
from  daily  fervent  seeking  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  Lord's  presence  and  power,  both  for  individual 
support,  and  to  guide  us  in  our  solemn  assemblies ; 
that  his  great  name  maybe  honoured  and  exalted, 
and  Satan  with  all  his  deceptive  stratagems  may 
be  put  to  flight,  and  the  church  again  arise  and 
shine,  arrayed  in  the  luminous  robes  of  pure  right- 
eousness, salvation  and  strength. 

For  '•  The  Friend." 

Part  of  a  communication  of  W^illiam  Forster  in 
the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting  (Philadelphia,)  on 
the  morning  of  the  22d  of  Fourth  month,  182.5. — 
Fear  not,  tlierefore,  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom — this  was 
the  encouraging  language  of  the  liedeemer,  when 
personally  upon  earth,  to  his  immediate  followers, 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  same  to  those  who,  in  this 
day,  are  his  ; — for  it  is  sorrowfully  true,  that  though 
there  be  many  who  make  profession  of  the  name 
of  Christ,  the  number  of  his  sincere  and  self  deny- 
ing followers  is  small :  they  are  still  a  little  flock : 
a  very  little  people.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  time  of  my  first  being  impressed  with  a  pros- 
pect of  a  visit  to  your  land,  was  so  early  in  life 
that  I  can  hardly  recur  to  the  period  when  it  first 
presented  that  if  I  continued  faithful  to  the  un- 
loldings  of  Divine  wisdom,  no  small  portion  of  my 
time  would  be  spent  in  gospel  labours  in  this  land  ; 
and  though  many  imperfections  have  marred  my 
work,  yet,  to  be  permitted  to  have  discharged  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  debt  of  love,  and  to  feel 
that  my  Divine  Master  is  about  to  grant  me  a  re- 
lease,* I  cannot,  my  beloved  friends,  express  the 

*  This  was  the  closing  of  his  five  jcars' Iftbours  in 
Vinorica. 
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gratitude  I  feel  clothing  my  .spirit  for  His  unspeak 
ahle  goodness  to  one  of  His  most  unworthy  ser 
vants. 

I  believe  there  are  those  here,  who  know  bi 
experience  what  it  is  the  Psalmist  saith,  when  hi 
uttered  the  language,  "All  thy  waves  and  thy  bil 
lows  have  gone  over  me."  I  feel  that  in  my  smaf 
measure  I  have  been  enabled  to  sympathize  witi 
these  tried  and  dedicated  ones.  Truly,  this  is  i 
time  of  deep  proving  !  a  day  of  treading  down 
and  oh,  how  my  spirit  desires  your  encouragemen 
and  preservation — that  you  may  be  enabled  to  beai 
the  fire !  I  must  revive  the  language  of  thi 
prophet,  "  I  will  bring  the  third  part  through  th 
fire  I  I  will  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined, 
will  try  them  as  gold  is  tried;  they  shall  call  ol 
my  name,  and  I  will  hear.  I  will  say  it  is  ml 
people,  and  they  shall  say  the  Lord  is  our  God."^ 

How  many,  since  my  abode  amongst  you,  havi 
been  removed  from  the  church  militant  to  the 
church  triumphant !  And  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
there  are  some  in  this  assembly,  whose  warfare  il 
nearly  accomplished — yes,  the  time  is  approachini 
when  these  tried  and  dedicated  ones  shall  hear  thl 
language,  "  These  are  they  which  came  out  of  gre; 
tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes  and  madj 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  Lift  u' 
your  heads,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlastin^ 
doors,  and  let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  enter  ia 
My  beloved  younger  sisters,  let  me  entreat  you  t( 
love  retirement ;  be  content  with  the  stations  af 
lotted  you  in  the  back-ground  :  love  the  corners  d 
the  Lord's  house  ;  keep  in  the  secret  places,  untu 
the  full  time  for  your  showing  to  Israel"  be  come; 
so  that  when  the  Lord  brings  you  forth,  you  ma; 
bear  testimony  that  it  is  His  own  work.  The  Lori 
has  a  work  upon  the  wheel,  and  He  will  raise 
testimony-bearers  in  families  from  which  it  will  n 
be  expected ;  and  though  trials,  many  trials  maa.. 
await  those  whom  He  is  thus  pleased  to  qualify  fdar' 
his  work  and  service,  oh,  may  they  patiently  beaj  ' 
all  that  is  laid  upon  them  !  It  is  the  Lord's  work] ' 
His  langunge  is  still  applicable,  "  Behold  I  will 
leave  in  Zion  an  alflicted  and  poor  people,  and  the| 
shall  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

"I  Didu't  Thiak." 
There  are  many  cases  of  suffering  coming  undci  jidf 
my  notice,  which  are  the  result  of  a  waut  of  suffi 
cient  forethought  and   reflection.    Cases,  whert  ys 
there  was  ample  time  for  consideration  before  th<  lost 
commission  of  a  deliberate  act,  that  has  sometimei  (In 
proved  irremediable  during  the  remainder  of  life 
i  believe  the  advice  of  any  one  who  appears  to  b<  rtjji 
properly  concerned  on  our  account,  should  be  dulj 
weighed  by  us,  before  we  cast  it  aside.    "  If  fowl 
hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother,"  is  nq) 
only  an  injunction  to  labour  with  others,  but  a 
to  receive  counsel  when  ofi'ered  in  the  right  spiritfenf 

When  properly  sensible  of  our  weakness,  blind"'  it 
ness,  and  nothingness,  the  humblest  help  aflbrde(  lujij 
us  to  overcome  our  .soul's  enemies,  will  not  be  des 
pised,  while  we  cannot  too  frequently  remember 
that  he  that  despiseth  little  things,  shall  fall  bj 
little  and  little.  O.  .  ]^ 


h 

A  Second  Madeira. — Kelley's  Island,  in  LaktLt 
Erie,  is  all  a  vineyard.    The  principal  grape  is  tb 
Catawba,  which  yields  admirable  wine.    An  acp  t^t 
in  full  bearing  will  produce  7000  lbs.  of  grapej 
worth  S455,  at  6i  cents,  per  pound.  j  juj 

\  il 

Mamifactiiring. — England  and  Wales  have  ov^ 
3!>00  factories;  and  they  pay  the  operatives  Slly 
000,000  per  annum  ;  their  entire  trade  in  the  va 
rious  fabrics  amounts  to  $.525,600,000  aunualh 
giving  employment  to  1,000,000  operatives. 
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J  For  "  The  Friend." 

Hints  GatliercJ  in  my  Garden. 
The  seeds  we  plant  may  be  very  good,  but  un 
•s  there  is  warmth  in  the  ground,  they  will  not 
rout.  Warmth  is  essential  to  growth. 
Many  of  the  seeds  planted  will  not  frrow ;  so  it 
well  to  plant  more  than  enough.  Yet  the  wise 
;d-sower  will  not  waste,  but  choose  seasons  for 
nting,  favourable  to  growth.  He  will  remem- 
r  too,  that  there  is  much  work  to  do  to  prepare 
e  ground.  Very  much  depends  on  this  :  and  to 
relessness  respecting  it,  many  a  failure  will  be 
arged. 

If  weeds  should  come  up  with  the  seedlings,  do 
t  be  in  a  hurry  to  destroy  them,  or  ten  to  one, 
6  choice  plants  will  be  injured.  (Matt.  ix.  30, 
)  But  above  all,  never  pull  up  any  weeds 
ughly  ;  for  we  know  not  where  underground  the 
ots  uiay  run.  A  gentle,  cautious,  patient  hand 
needed  in  gardening. 

When  weeding  is  needed,  choose  for  it  a  moist, 
3udy  time.  There  is  a  right  time  for  a  right 
3rk.  Damp  weather  keeps  the  ground  soft  and 
nder.  But  be  very  careful  not  to  loosen  the 
rth  too  much  close  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
Tet  it  is  very  important  to  stir  the  surface  of 
e  ground  frequently ;  for  the  gardener's  work  is 
J  no  means  done  when  the  plants  are  fairly  up. 
is  a  little  remarkable  that  this  stirrino-  the  earth 
ts  as  beneficially  on  the  plant  as  frequent  show- 
s  :  and  in  times  of  drought  this  should  be  partic- 
arly  attended  to,  lest  it  dwindle  and  die. 
Take  care  not  to  have  too  hot  a  sun  on  young, 
nder  plants.  Night  seasons  are  of  the  utmost 
iportance  to  all.  Plants  could  not  live  in  con- 
□  ual  sunshine.  Indeed,  many  can  bear  but  very 
ttle  sun  ;  and  the  skilful  gardener  will  place  these 
the  shade  of  stronger  plants. 
Many  of  the  weaker  kinds  require  staking  :  if 
~  be  neglected,  they  lose  their  symmetry,  and  in 
je  first  storm  they  may  be  so  blown  about  as 
jtally  to  injure  the  root. 

'•A  garden  well  kept  is  easily  kept."  Do  not 
.eglect  it  a  single  day.  If  a  flower-bed  be  filled 
lith  choice  flowers,  there  is  little  room  for  weeds, 
nd  little  work  to  keep  them  out. 

When  the  young  plants  grow  vigorously,  or 
jow  flower-buds,  the  skill  and  discernment  of  the 
brdener  is  most  needed.    Each  plant  requires 
teculiar  treatment.  With  some,  too  strong  a  growth 
leeds  pruning,  and  this  must  be  done  with  the  ut- 
lo-t  care  and  judgment.    If  in  pruning,  the  limb 
ruised,  it  will  sometimes  die  down,  sometimes 
^\er  recover  strength.    But  frequently  a  strong 
rowth  does  not  require  pruning,  and  should  it  be 
)ne,  it  gains  nothing,  and  that  much  healthy 
owth  is  lost.    I  have  seen  fine  trees  cut  away 
thlessly  till,  instead  of  spreading  branches,  no- 
lin";  but  a  stunted  head  of  foliage  was  to  be  seen, 
nd  some  plants  are  so  constituted  that  if  pruned 
t  an  improper  season,  they  will  bleed  even  to 
cath.    Yet  the  wi.^e  gardener  knows  how  to  dis- 
riminate.    Sometimes  by  nipping  off  half  the 
ower-buds  on  a  stock,  the  rest  will  give  a  perfect 
loom,  when  if  all  had  been  left,  they  might  have 
ropped  blighted  to  the  ground. 

PruDiuw  is  useful,  because  the  strength  of  the 
oot  is  saved  by  it, — is  allowed  to  accumulate.  The 
oot  is  important,  chiefly  because  it  finds  nourish- 
lent  for  the  plant,  in  order  that  it  may  produce 
owers  and  fruit.  By  pruning  in  the  right  way  and 
ime,  there  will  eventually  be  a  greater  production 
f  these,  and  it  is  on  this  account  it  is  so  impor- 
ant,  as  we  say,  "to  strengthen  the  root."  For  if 
lie  show  of  fine  flowers  cxbaunts  it,  the  plant  dies 
eforc  there  is  any  fruit  ripened. 
Some  plants  make  a  great  dispbiy  of  leaves  and 


blossoms,  though  they  have  very  little  root.  These 
are  the  short-lived  kinds  ;  mostly  annuals.  While 
trees  and  shrubs  that  live  and  grow  for  many 
years,  have  roots  in  proportion  to  their  height  and 
breadth. 

Comparatively  few  plants  renew  their  leaves  and 
greenness  without  being  stripped  for  a  season.  It 
is  no  evidence  of  death,  if,  as  the  winter  approaches, 
the  leaves  fall  away,  and  the  growth  seems  to  stop. 
The  strong  body  of  the  plant  receives  the  strength 
the  leaves  have  gathered  for  it  in  the  summer-time, 
and  will  in  time  send  forth  a  more  plentiful  supply 
of  leaves  and  flowers,  "  beautiful  in  their  season." 
"The  hidden  life"  is  working,  and  its  work  will 
soon  be  visible. 

Such  are  some  of  the  lessons  learned  among  the 
flowers.  If  they  ruled  in  that  Garden  of  which 
immortal  souls  are  the  plants,  as  well  as  in  that 
all-important,  lesser  one,  over  which  we  each  have 
charge,  would  not  the  fragrance  arising  therefrom, 
be  more  abundant,  would  not  the  perfect  fruit  be 
oftener  found  l 

"  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch 
eannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the 
vine ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me." 
"  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much 
fruit;  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples." 

"Awake,  0  north  wind  ;  and  come,  thou  south ; 
blow  upon  my  garden,  that  the  spices  thereof  may 
flow  out.  Let  niy  beloved  come  into  His  garden, 
and  eat  his  pleasant  fruits." 

T'aird  mouth,  18G1. 


Old  Age. — "  Old  age  is  a  public  good.  It  is  in- 
deed. Do  not  feel  sad  because  you  are  old.  When- 
ever you  are  walking,  no  one  ever  opens  a  gate  for 
you  to  pass  through,  no  one  ever  honours  you  with 
any  kind  of  help,  without  being  himself  the  better 
for  what  he  does ;  for  fellow-feeling  with  the  aged 
ripens  the  soul." 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  30,  1861. 


Our  country  is  at  the  present  time  passing 
through  a  fearful  ordeal.  For  several  years  the 
antagonism  between  the  free  and  the  slave  States 
has  been  developing  itself  in  various  ways,  and 
each  side  has  striven  to  marshal  its  forces  for  the 
final  contest,  which  both  saw  must  come  sooner  or 
later,  and  so  to  manoeuvre  them  that  there  should 
be  no  escape  from  a  battle  that  would  decide  which 
should  henceforth  h  ave  pre-eminence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  In  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion, every  class  of  society  was  moved  to  its  lowest 
depths;  political  intrigue,  party  spirit,  and  sectional 
interest  were  all  enlisted  and  actively  engaged  to 
operate  upon  the  great  issues  at  stake  ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  triumph  of  freedom  over  slavery,  or  at 
least  the  in.-talinent  in  power,  of  the  party  which 
declared  slavery  to  be  a  social  and  political  evil,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  restricted  to  that  portion  of  the 
country  where  it  already  exists.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  verdict  of  the  ballot-boxes  was  constitu- 
tionally authorized  and  fairly  rendered.  But  a 
portion  of  the  losing  party  determined  not  to  sub- 
mit to  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the  majority. 
Claiming  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  precept 
that  government  rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  go- 
verned, and  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  and  abolish  governments  whenever  they  be- 
come destructive  of  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
established,  they  have  attempted  to  justify  the  re- 
volutionary course  they  have  taken,  by  asserting 
there  is  an  inevitable  and  iri-LConcileable  conflict  of 


principles,  institutions,  and  interests  between  their 
section  of  the  country  and  that  where  slavery  is 
abolished  ;  that  on  the  slave  issue  they  can  never 
yield  their  settled  preferences ;  and  that  it  is  in- 
sulting and  injurious  to  them,  for  the  North  to  per- 
sist in  refusing,  what  they  are  irrevocably  deter- 
mined upon  demanding,  the  recognition  and  adop- 
tion of  slavery  as  a  national  institution;  therefore, 
it  is  their  inalienable  right  to  withdraw  from  their 
former  compact,  and  set  up  a  government  of  their 
own. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  United  States 
government  would  recognize  the  justice  of  this  rea- 
soning, or  at  once  submit  to  dismemberment, 
brought  about  by  the  treasonable  scheming  of 
many  who  had  been  entrusted  with  its  most  lucra- 
tive and  influential  appointments,  acting  upon  the 
blind  infatuation  of  wide-spread  sectional  prejudice 
and  animosity.  Nor  have  the  people  of  the  free 
States  failed  to  feel  the  deep  wrong  done  to  the 
whole  country  by  the  secessionists,  and  the  danger- 
ous principle  that  would  be  sanctioned  by  a  quiet 
acknowledgment  of  the  new  "Confederated  States." 
Morever,  the  aggressive  acts  of  the  secessionists, 
and  the  insulting  tone  of  their  abettors,  have  in- 
creased the  feeling  of  irritation,  and  disposed  many 
to  favour  measures  of  retaliation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  but  think 
it  remarkable,  and  esteem  it  as  a  blessing,  that  so 
far  there  has  been  no  act  of  hostility  committed  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent who  has  just  retired,  and  he  who  now  fills  the 
ofiice,  have  declared  their  determination  to  pre- 
serve peace,  if  possible.  The  Constitution  autho- 
rizes the  President  to  employ  force  in  order  "  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrec- 
tion, and  repel  invasion,"  but  the  setting  up  of  a 
new  government  by  a  number  of  adjoining  States 
was  not  contemplated,  and  the  posture  of  afl:'airs 
attending  its  initiation  and  consummation,  renders 
the  President  now  almost  powerless.  There  is  a 
new  government  de  facto,  apparently  supported  by 
the  good  will  of  the  people  over  whom  it  exercises 
authority,  and  the  whole  question  between  it  and 
the  United  States  appears  to  resolve  itself  into, 
whether  this  new  government  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged and  treated  with,  or  an  attempt  made  to 
overthrow  it  by  force,  and  reduce  its  millions  of 
citizens  to  obedience,  by  the  horrors  and  destruction 
of  war. 

It  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary,  occurrence, 
and  one,  which  in  one  sense,  argues  a  highly  im- 
proved state  of  feeling  and  civilization,  in  a  large 
portion  of  our  countrymen,  that  in  a  nation  of  thirty 
millions,  such  a  revolution,  originating  from  such 
causes,  should  have  taken  place  without  a  single 
drop  of  blood  being  shed,  or  hostile  armies  being 
brought  in  array  against  each  other.  Surely,  this 
is  a  tavour  for  which  all  good  citizens  should  be 
thankful,  and  which  should  inspire  them  with  hope 
for  the  future,  and  stimulate  them  to  use  whatever 
influence  they  may  possess,  to  preserve  peaceful 
relations  between  the  parties,  and  secure  a  blood- 
less issue  to  this  most  lamentable  controversy. 
That  such  an  issue  is  altogether  possible,  we  have 
not  a  doubt ;  even  while  a  consistent  protest  is  main- 
tained against  rebellion,  and  the  fact  clearly  de- 
monstrated to  the  world,  that  there  has  been  no 
shadow  of  excuse  for  resistance  to  the  authority  of 
our  government;  and  that  it  is  not  lack  of  physi- 
cal power  to  enforce  obedience  that  keeps  the 
sword  in  its  scabbard,  but  the  conviction  that  an 
ppeal  to  its  bloody  arbitrament  would  be  unchris- 
tian and  impolitic;  because  after  inflicting  upon 
both  parties  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  whatever 
wrongs  had  been  done,  and  whatever  rights  in- 
vaded, there  must  be  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  dif- 
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ficulties,  at  its  conclusion,  such  as  may  be  arrived 
at  before  it  is  boguu. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  this  successful  rending 
of  our  vast  empire,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
confederacy,  if  acquiesced  in,  will  be  an  undenia- 
ble admission  of  the  inherent  weakness  of  our 
republican  government,  and  destroy  its  prestige 
abroad  ;  but  it  is  also  equally  an  evidence  that 
that  weakness  arises  from  the  people  retaining 
power  in  tiieir  own  hands,  and  withholding  so  great 
a  portion  of  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  as 
would  be  needful  at  once  to  put  down  resistance 
by  force,  lest  under  unforeseen  circumstances  it 
might  be  employed  for  oppression  and  the  depriva- 
tion of  their  rights.  And  what  more  noble  and 
elevating  spectacle  could  the  United  States  exhibit 
to  other  nations  than,  laying  aside  all  feelings  of 
resentment  for  injuries  received,  and  actuated  by 
a  truly  christian  spirit,  it  should  magnanimously 
refuse  to  plunge  its  citizens  in  fraternal  strife,  for 
fear  of  what  the  world  might  say  of  its  moral 
courage  or  physical  strength,  and  in  a  peaceful 
and  legalized  manner,  dispose  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  threaten  it,  and  allow  the  with- 
drawal of  those  discontented  and  revolted  States, 
which  desire  to  leave  its  support  and  protection. 

Such  a  course,  however  its  necessity  may  be 
regretted  at  the  present  time,  is  incomparably  bet- 
ter than  to  kindle  the  fires  of  war  throughout  the 
land,  and  crimson  the  soil  with  human  blood,  which 
no  sacrifice  of  national  pride  or  material  interest 
should  be  deemed  too  great  to  avert.  Were  this 
dreadful  game  once  to  commence,  no  one  could 
foresee  when  it  would  be  completed,  or  a  tithe  of 
the  misery  it  would  inflict,  and  before  it  would  be 
played  out,  our  boasted  free  government  and  our 
professed  Christianity,  would  become  a  byword  and 
a  scorn  throughout  the  world.  Let  then  each  one 
strive  to  inculcate  and  bring  into  action  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace  and  feelings  of  good- will  towards 
all,  in  order  that  no  circumstances  may  provoke 
those  in  power  to  commence  hostilities,  and  that 
the  statesmen  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  in- 
stead of  devising  means  for  imbruinw  the  hands  of 
the  people  in  each  other's  blood,  may  agree  in  good 
faith  upon  terms  of  mutual  concession  and  separa- 
tion. May  we  not  hope  that  such  action  will  draw 
down  the  Divine  blessing,  and  in  the  end  bring 
about  what  is  so  greatly  to  be  desired,  a  re-union 
of  the  dissevered  States,  and  lead  to  the  final  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  great  national  sin,  for  which, 
together  with  other  departures  from  the  law  of 
righteousness,  the  country  is  now  sufl'ering  correc- 
tion. 


SUMMARY  OF  BVExNTS. 

EoROPE. — News  from  England  to  the  10th  inst. 

Tbe  sales  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market  for  the 
weeli,  were  82,000  bules;  all  qualities  were  slightly 
liiglier.  Breadslufl's  were  quiet,  but  steady.  The  bul- 
lion iu  the  Banic  of  England  had  decreased  £149, 000. 
Consols,  91J.  The  rate  of  discount  for  the  best  short 
bills  WHS  7:|  a  8  per  cent. 

The  blockade  of  the  citadel  of  Messina  is  oflkially 
announced,  and  the  firing  had  commenced.    Nearly  .'ill 
the  foreign  vessels  had  quitted  the  liarlionr.  (Jourit 
Cavonr  has  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Italian  I'arliu 
ment  the  necessiiy  Uiv  settling  the  Roman  (|ueslion. 

The  iSpanish  ministry  re|)udiate  the  idea  of  transfer 
ing  the  I'.ipacy  to  .Jerusalem,  ami  luvour  the  contiuu 
ance  of  the  teni|)oral  [)ower  of  the  l'o()e.    It  is  intimated 
that  the  Spanish  government  is  about  to  demonstrate 
the  sincerity  of  its  hostility  to  the  slave  trade  t)y  sta 
tioning  a  squadron  upon  the  African  coast.    The  re- 
proaches of  Lord  I'ulmerston  on  the  subject,  had  pro 
Yoked  great  indignation  at  .Malrid. 

In  the  Erench  manul'actnring  districts,  business  was 
very  dull.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  authorized 
the  establishment  of  two  new  daily  pajjers  in  Paris.  In 
the  French  tSenate  one  of  the  memljers  made  an  attack 
on  the  alliance  with  England,  but  his  remarks  were  re- 
ceived with  dissatisfaction.    The  Mires  defalcation  is 


said  to  be  assuming  a  more  serious  aspect.  He  is  in 
custody,  and  not  allowed  to  communicate  with  any  one. 
The  Receiver-General  is  said  to  have  been  removed  from 
his  post,  in  connection  with  the  affair.  The  budget  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Legislature.  The  expenditures 
are  estimated  at  nearly  $400,000,000. 

Political  agitation  was  rife  in  Poland.  Tbe  petition 
of  the  people  for  administrative  reform,  national  recog- 
nition and  constitutional  freedom,  had  obtained  60,000 
signatures,  and  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  Emperor  by 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  who  was  prepared  to  support  its 
demands.  The  Bank  of  Poland  having  refused  to  re- 
deem Russian  bonds  with  specie,  the  sum  required  had 
been  forcibly  taken  by  the  -government,  aided  by  the 
military.  An  attempted  patriotic  demonstration  in 
Warsaw  was  suppressed  by  the  military,  and  fifty-three 
persons  were  killed.  The  city  afterwards  preseiued  a 
gloomy  appearance,  nearly  all  the  people  wearing 
mourning.  Over  one  hundred  thousand  persons  attend- 
ed the  funeral  of  those  killed  during  the  disturbance. 

A  ministerial  crisis  is  said  to  be  imminent  at  Con- 
stantinople, growing  out  of  financial  difficulties.  Rus- 
sia has  approved  of  the  French  occupation  of  Syria,  and 
had  intimated  that  the  sending  of  additional  troops 
would  be  supported.  The  Porte  had  sent  an  answer  to 
the  last  Russian  note,  denying  all  right  of  foreign  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey. 

The  reports  of  the  famine  in  North-western  India 
prove  not  to  have  been  exaggerated. 

United  8rA.TES.~Affairs  at  Washington. — The  aspect 
of  political  matters  remained  unchanged.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  advertised  for  a  new  loan  of  eight 
millions  of  dollars.  The  stock  will  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually,  and  will  be 
reimbursable  in  twenty  years.  The  President  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  for  its  advice  and  consent,  the 
proposition  of  the  British  government  to  refer  the  San 
Juan  question  to  the  arbitration  of  Sweden,  the  Nether- 
lands, or  Switzerland.  From  these  governments  it  is 
for  the  United  States  government  to  make  the  selection. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  made  a  favour- 
able report  upon  the  subject,  and  recommended  the 
choice  of  Switzerland.  The  Senate  has  acted  on  a  great 
number  of  Presidential  appointments,  they  were  nearly 
all  confirmed.  The  following  were  among  the  number: 
Rufus  Ki-ng,  Minister  resident  at  Rome;  Bradford  R. 
Wood,  Minister  resident  to  Denmark;  Anson  Burlin- 
game,  Minister  to  Austria  ;  Elisha  0.  Crosby,  Minister 
resident  to  Guatemala.  The  commissioners  from  the 
Confederate  States  remained  at  Washington,  awaiting 
the  action  of  the  government.  It  is  believed  there  is  a 
strong  desire  on  both  sides  to  effect  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  present  difficulties. 

I'he  Late  Secretary  of  War, — The  indictments  against 
ex-Secretary  Floyd  for  malfeasance  in  office,  and  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  the  government,  have  been  dismissed 
by  the  Court  in  Washington,  as  untenable  on  technical 
grounds,  or  not  sustained  by  the  evidence. 

Missouri. — The  convention  in  this  State  has  adjourned, 
after  pronouncing  its  judgment,  that  there  is  at  present 
no  adequate  cause  for  retiring  from  the  Union  ;  that 
some  peaceable  mode  of  adjustment  should  be  adopted 
calculated  to  bring  back  the  seceded  States,  and  if  that 
fails,  there  should  then  be  a  peaceable  separation  be- 
tween the  Union  and  the  Confederate  States.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  in  favour  of  holding  a  national  con- 
vention. 

Arkansas. — The  secession  ordinance  was  voted  down 
in  the  convention,  the  nays  being  39,  to  35  yeas.  A 
compromise  was  afterwards  effected,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  to  submit  the  question  of  co-operation  or  seces- 
sion to  the  peo|ile  of  Arkansas,  in  the  Eighth  month 
ni'.\t.  Delegates  were  apj)ointed  to  a  border  State  con- 
vention if  such  should  be  held,  to  rejjort  on  the  re- 
as;;enit)ling  of  the  convention  on  the  third  Second-day 
in  the  Eighth  month,  to  which  lime  it  has  adjourned. 

(leonjiu. — The  State  convention  has  adjourned  after 
adopting  a  Constitution  for  the  State,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people,  iu  the  Seventh  month  next.  Information 
having  been  rei'eivcd  lli.it  the  arms  which  were  seized 
iu  New  York,  had  all  been  surrendered,  the  Governor 
of  Geoigia  ordered  the  release  of  the  New  York  ships,  in 
the  port  of  Savannah. 

Texas. — Governor  Houston  ami  the  Secretary  of  Slate 
refused  to  appear  before  the  State  convention  when 
summoned  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  provi- 
sional government.  They  were  then  deposed  by  the 
convention,  an  i  retired  from  their  ollices,  surrendering 
the  archives,  Lieut.  Governoi-  Clark  occupying  the  gulier- 
natori.il  chair.  Gov.  Houston  has  issued  an  ap[ie.il  to 
the  |)eople,  denouncing  the  convention.  The  members 
of  the  Legislature  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  Southern  Conyrcss. — The  Southern  Congress,  be- 
fore its  adjoiirnmcut,  passed  an  act  to  authorize  the 


transit  of  merchandise  through  the  "  Confederate  States." 
It  provides  that  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported 
from  any  foreign  country,  into  the  said  State,  for  any 
foreign  country  may  be  entered  and  have  transit  through 
the  Confederate  States  free  of  duty,  subject  to  such  re- 
gulations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  time  to 
time,  shall  make  ;  and  the  said  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
shall  have  power  to  make  such  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  expedient  for  the  safety  of  the  revenue,  and  for  the 
public  convenience,  which  regulations  may  be  enforced 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  as  to  other  regulations 
in  relation  to  the  revenue. 

Fort  Pickens. — By  proclamation  of  General  Bragg,  all 
vessels  are  prohibited  from  furnishing  supplies  to  the 
U.  S.  war  vessels  off  Pensacola  or  fort  Pickens,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  305  :  of  consump- 
tion, 37  ;  diptheria,  10  ;  scarlet  fever,  24;  inflammatioa 
of  the  lungs,  24  ;  small-pox,  2L 

The  Lake  Trade. — The  loss  of  steamers  and  cargoes 
on  the  lakes,  in  1860,  amounted  to  $497,383;  sailing 
vessels  and  cargoes,  $658,632— total,  $1,156,015.  In- 
crease over  previous  year,  $135,915.  Loss  of  lives,  578 ; 
in  1859,  105.  Most  of  these,  some  400,  were  lost  on  the 
Lady  Elgin. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  "Wm.  L.  Heazlit,  N.  Y.,  $1,  to  47,  vol. 
34;  from  R.  Woodward,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  34;  from  Jos. 
Heston,  N.  Y.,  $4,  vols.  34  and  35;  from  Wm.  Black-J  ijjj 
burn,  Pa.,  $8.12,  for  B.  A.,  and  $2,  vol.  34,  for  J.  Rogers, 
$2,  vol.  34  ;  from  B.  Hallock,  N.  Y.,  $1,  to  27,  vol.  34. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-school  at 
West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth-day,  the 
5th  of  next  month,  at  seven  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  and  that  on  Admis- 
sions meet  on  the  same  day  ;  the  former  at  four  o'clock, 
and  the  latter  at  five  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  ex- 
amination of  the  schools,  commencing  on  Third-day 
morning,  and  closing  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of  the  same 
week.  Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 

Third  mo.  21st,  1861. 
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WANTED. 

A  Female  Teacher  as  Principal  in  the  Raspberry 
street  school  for  Coloured  Girls. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Hannah  J.  Newhall,  528 
Spruce  street ;  Mary  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  street ; 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  335  S.  Fifth  street. 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con- 
ducting this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  be 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  ia 
the  school.    Apply  to         Ebenezer  Worth, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thos.  Wistar, 
Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

Joel  Evans, 
Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  fill  the  stations 
of  Snpcrinteudeut  and  .Matron  at  West-town  Boarding- 
School. 

Application  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  following 
Friends:  Nathan  Sharpless,  Concord;  James  Emlen, 
West  Chester  ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington  ;  Henry 
Cope  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 

Twelfth  mo.  lOtli,  1860. 


JIarribd.  on  the  1  tth  of  Second  month,  at  Friends' 
Meeting-house,  Fallsington,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Charles  M. 
Cooper,  of  Camden  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  Hannah  W.,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  David  Brown,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  on  the  21st  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house, 

Parkersville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  David  Evans,  of  Willis- 
town  township,  to  Eliza  W.,  daughter  of  William  and 
Phebe  W.  House,  of  Poeopson. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Wilmington,  Del., 

on  Fifth-day,  the  21st  inst.,  Elliston  P.  Morris,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, to  Martha,  daughter  of  Merrit  and  Eliza  T. 
Canby,  of  the  former  place. 

PILE  &  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  '-Tbe  Friend." 

Henry  H  n  1 1, 

(Continued  from  page  23i.) 

HaviDg  accomplished  the  religious  service  which 

1  believed  to  be  required  of  him,  he  embarked  for 
'me  on  the  12th  of  Seventh  month,  1812;  and 

ikes  the  following  observations,  in  taking  a  re- 
)spect  of  his  intercourse  with  Friends  in  Great 
itain,  viz. : — 

"As  I  silently  contemplated  the  many  acquaint- 
ces  I  had  formed  in  that  land,  from  whom  I  had 
w  parted,  probably  never  more  to  see  the  faces 
many  of  them,  as  death  is  frequently  arresting 
3  youth,  the  middle-aged  and  the  aged,  I  felt 
at  I  loved  many  of  them  with  true  and  tender 
re  ;  and  desires  were  raised,  that  the  love  of  my 
javenly  Father  may  abide  with  them.  My  mind 
t  solitary  in  thinking  of  those  I  had  left  behind 
d  in  looking  toward  home." 
Again  he  says  : — 

"  Were  I  to  attempt  it,  I  should  find  myself  at 
loss  for  language  to  express  the  feelings  of  gra- 
u'le  and  love  which  filled  my  heart,  and  humbled 

2  before  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
r  all  his  mercies.  May  the  unslumbering  Shep- 
rd  of  Lrael  keep  my  dear  friends,  through  all 
e  trials  of  this  probationary  state,  and  finally 
ess  them  with  an  admittance  into  unmixed  feli- 

"  The  voyage  was  attended  with  variable  winds 
d  sometimes  calms,  and  there  being  twenty-four 
ssengers,  we  were  apprehensive  of  being  put  on 
ort  allowance,  being  out  of  several  necessary 
tides  before  we  arrived  at  our  port.  On  reach- 
g  the  coast  of  America,  we  received  the  unplea- 
ut  tidings,  that  war  had  been  declared  against 
reat  Britain  by  the  United  States  ;  and  on  com- 
g  in  sight  of  Sandy-hook  light-house,  we  were 
>arded  by  a  naval  officer,  who  took  posses.-ion  of 
e  ship  as  a  prize,  for  a  violation  of  the  non-inter- 
urse  act.  Other  officers  coming  on  board,  all 
IS  confusion  and  hurry ;  but  several  of  us  suc- 
«ded  in  getting  on  board  a  pilot-boat,  though  not 
thout  danger  from  the  roughness  of  the  sea  ;  and 
)out  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
ighth  month,  we  landed  in  New  York.  To  be 
ice  more  in  the  land  of  my  nativity  and  amongst 
any  kind  Iriends  who  gave  me  a  hearty  we  come, 
is  pleasant ;  but  the  thought  of  returning  to  my 
reaved  habitation  was  painful." 


On  his  return  from  Europe,  he  delivered  up  his 
certificates  to  the  meetings  from  which  be  had 
obtained  them,  and  gave  some  account  of  his  tra- 
vels and  religious  labours,  producing  testimonials 
from  the  Yearly  Meetings  held  in  London  and 
Dublin,  expressive  of  their  satisfaction  with  his 
visit,  and  that  his  company  and  services  had  been 
acceptable  and  edifying.  His  continued  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master  was  soon 
evinced,  by  his  yielding  to  an  apprehension  of  reli- 
gious duty  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  New 
England,  held  on  Rhode  Island,  in  1813,  and 
sonie  of  the  meetings  composing  it;  which  service 
he  performed  to  the  peace  and  satisfaction  of  his 
own  mind,  and  the  comfort  of  Friends  among  whom 
he  laboured. 

Tbe  next  memorandums  are  the  following,  viz  : 
"1813,  First  mo.  1st.  Contemplating  on  the 
events  of  the  last  year,  and  my  lonesome  situation, 
I  felt  desirous  to  resume  my  diary,  from  a  hope 
that  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  keep  me  from  un- 
profitable thoughts  and  their  consequences ;  and 
have  therefore  commenced  this  first  day  of  the 
year.  The  fervent  desire  of  my  heart  is,  that 
Israel's  Shepherd  may  look  down  upon  me  with 
wonted  compassion,  pass  by  my  sins  and  remember 
my  iniquities  no  more;  for  although  I  am  looked 
up  to  as  one  of  the  better  sort  of  men,  yet  I  am 
very  sensible  that  I  have  need  to  watch  continually 
unto  prayer,  finding  my  disposition  inclining  to  the 
world  and  its  ways,  which,  if  indulged,  leave  the 
mind  destitute  of  spiritual  consolation.  Hitherto 
the  Lord  hath  helped  me.  By  him  I  have  passed 
through  the  fire,  and  escaped  the  perils  of  the 
briny  deep;  after  having  had  to  endure  the  heart- 
rending trial  of  a  separation  from  a  beloved  help- 
meet, a  hopeful  son,  an  aged  mother,  and  other 
near  relatives.  Shall  I  not  therefore  trust  his  holy 
name  and  seek  his  favour,  for  his  power  is  undi- 
n  inished,  and  his  mercies  are  new  every  morning. 
Sing,  0  my  soul,  a  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
unto  thy  God  !  tell  of  his  marvellous  doings,  that 
others  may  come  and  put  their  trust  under  the 
shadow  of  his  wings.  Although  He  has  chastened 
me,  yet  he  has  not  forsaken  me  ;  as  a  father  look- 
eth  on  his  children,  and  hath  comp;<«sion  toward 
then"',  even  when  they  go  astray  from  his  whole- 
some counsel,  so  hath  he  regarded  me.  His  love 
has  been  as  a  reviving  cordial,  and  as  healing 
balm  to  my  wounded  and  fainting  spirit.  May 
the  thousands  who  are  calling  upon  his  name,  wit- 
ness this;  and  those  who  are  delighting  to  live 
without  him,  in  the  ways  of  their  own  choosing,  be 
turned  unto  him,  that  they  may  find  him  to  be  to 
them,  as  he  is  indeed  to  all  his  penitent  children, 
indescribable  in  love  and  mercy,  a  helper  near  at 
hand  in  every  needful  time.  Thus  they  also  may 
testify  of  his  goodness,  that  He  faileth  not  to  up- 
hold the  righteous,  whilst  the  obstinately  wicked 
cannot  escape  his  wrath,  though  he  has  no  plea- 
sure in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  delighteth  in 
showing  mercy  and  kindness,  even  unto  those  who 
are  unmindful  of  him.  He  calleth  unto  them 
that  they  may  turn  from  the  evil  of  their  ways, 
repent  and  live.  Shall  those  then,  who  are  at 
times  clad  in  sackcloth,  and  go  mourning  on  their 


way,  forsake  him  and  seek  other  beloveds  ?  Nay 
— let  not  this  be  the  case,  lest  they  increase  their 
sorrow,  even  unto  death.  For  where  is  true  con- 
solation to  be  had,  but  from  the  inexhaustible 
Fountain,  where  the  true  mourners  have  ever  been 
comforted,  and  their  mourning  been  turned  into 
joy,  because  of  the  gladness  of  heart  they  have 
received,  enabling  them  to  sing,  *  0  praise  the 
Lord,  all  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  for  his 
mercy  endureth  forever.'  Grant  thou,  0  Lord,  the 
petition  of  thy  servant;  seal  instruction  upon  my 
heart,  as  with  an  indelible  impression,  only  to  be 
efi'aeed  by  death  ;  that  thy  counsel  may  remain  in 
me,  to  thy  glory  and  the  exaltation  of  thy  own 
cause,  for  why  should  I  be  as  one  that  turneth 
aside,  when  thou  hast  "made  my  way  plain  before 
me." 

"  5th.  Have  felt  solitary  yesterday  and  to-day, 
but  not  desponding;  my  trust  is  in  the  ancient 
Helper  of  his  people,  even  for  wisdom  to  direct 
me  in  my  temporal  concerns,  about  which  I  have 
been  very  thoughtful  of  late,  though  not  from  a 
desire  to  seek  great  things,  nor  yet  from  a  fear  of 
want;  but  from  a  desire  to  be  rightly  directed,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments, 
which  hinder  the  progress  of  tbe  soul  in  religion. 
My  situation  is  such,  that  thoughtfulness  about  a 
comfortable  subsistence  is  necessary; — hitherto  I 
have  not  spent  my  time  in  idlene.-s,  and  may  my 
last  days  be  spent  usefully,  is  still  the  desire  of 
my  heart. 

8th.  Temporal  concerns  have  engaged  my  at- 
tention to-day;  yet  not  so  as  wholly  to  divcst  my 
mind  of  desires  to  stand  approved  before  Him, 
who  is  the  great  Controller  of  events :  whilst  an 
inhabitant  of  this  earth,  I  hope  to  prefer  the  peace 
consequent  upon  well-doing,  to  any  earthly  engage- 
ment." 

"  4th  of  Tenth  month.  On  my  way  home  from 
the  boarding-school  at  Nine  Partners,  feeling  much 
depressed,  a  remembrance  of  past  mercies  and 
judgments,  dispensed  to  me  by  my  gracious  Lord, 
brought  a  seriousness  over  my  mind,  which  gra- 
dually increased  as  I  rode  along,  so  that  I  was 
much  humbled.  The  everlasting  Light  of  life  broke 
in  upon  my  spirit,  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  felt 
surprised  and  unworthy  of  the  favour  of  being 
thus  remembered  by  the  Ancient  of  days.  This 
blessed  light  dispelled  the  darkness  which  had 
spread  over  my  mind,  and  produced  so  much  sad- 
ness; and  praises  arose  from  my  grat-^ful  heart  to 
the  Author  of  all  mercies.  I  remembered  that  I 
had  served  Jehovah,  and  had  reaped  the  rich 
reward  of  peace ;  but  of  late,  I  had  concluded  all 
was  gone,  and  that  I  should  never  more  enjoy  his 
favour;  but  now  my  hope  revived,  unworthy  as  I 
feel  myself  to  be.  I  once  more  offered  up  myself 
to  the  disposal  of  Him  who  leads  in  the  paths  of 
peace ;  saying,  send  me  where  and  when  thou 
wilt — here  I  am — I  will  go,  for  good  is  thy  will; 
thou  who  art  pleased  to  evince  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men,  that  thy  mercies  endure  for 
ever;  thou  art  worthy  to  be  served  and  I  onoured 
by  all  thy  creatures.  I  desire  that  the  residue  of 
my  days  may  be  dedicated  to  thy  blessed  cause 
and  service;  and  may  I  serve  thee  with  all  my 
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strength  and  mind,  my  will  being  subject  to  tby 
bumbling  power." 

"  My  cbilrlren  being  settled  away  from  borne, 
and  other  circumstances  appearing  to  render  it 
proper,  I  had  given  up  house-keeping ;  but  I  now 
became  satisfied  it  would  contribute  to  my  comfort 
to  be  again  settled,  as  I  saw  a  snare  in  being  so 
much  at  liberty  to  visit  my  friends,  as  there  is  a 
possibility  of  moving  in  religious  engagements  too 
easily,  aud  thus  that  solid  weight  which  attends 
the  minds  of  those  who  go  from  the  constraining 
power  of  Gospel  love,  may  be  wanting.  And  al- 
though this  love  is  sufficient  to  support  the  mind, 
when  called  by  our  Divine  Master  to  sacrifice  the 
society  and  endearments  of  home,  and  our  tem 
poral  concerns,  it  never  will  discharge  us  from  the 
duties  we  owe  to  those  we  leave  behind,  when  it  is 
our  proper  place  to  return  home.  I  saw,  there 
fore,  that  there  was  need  for  me  to  be  on  my 
guard,  not  to  become  habituated  to  living  upon 
Djy  friends'  kindness,  which  was  evidenced  by  fre 
quent  invitations  to  spend  a  little  time  with  them." 

In  1814,  he  visited  meetings  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  Philadelphia;  and  in  the  Ninth  month  of  that 
year,  was  married  to  Sarah  Cooper,  of  Newton, 
in  New  Jersey.  In  1815,  he  set  out  on  an  exten 
sive  gospel  mission  ;  attended  the  Yearly  Meetings 
of  Baltimore  and  North  Carolina,  and  visited  many 
of  the  meetinn;s  constitutinc  them.  While  at  New 
Garden,  in  North  Carolina,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  wife,  dated  Eleventh  month  5th,  in  which  he 


"  I  trust  the  motives  that  led  to  the  present  sepa- 
ration, were  purely  religious,  and  I  have  thank- 
fully to  acknowledge,  that  '  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath 
helped  me ;'  although  as  much  ministerial  labour 
has  not  fallen  to  my  lot  as  in  some  former  jour- 
neys. I  hope  never  to  plume  myself  as  a  favoured 
servant  of  Christ,  from  being  able  to  stand  lono-  in 
the  gallery,  for  the  life  is  certainly  more  than  meat. 
I  had  rather  speak  five  words  in  a  language  that 
is  intelligible  to  the  true  Israelites,  than  ten  thou- 
sand in  an  unknown  tongue;  aud  when  the  doc- 
trines of  Truth  open  with  clearness  for  the  infor- 
mation of  strangers,  or  invitations  to  the  revolting 
to  return  to  the  allegiance  due  to  the  sovereign 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
the  seas  and  the  fountains  of  waters,  I  trust  I  shall 
be  willing  to  do  the  part  assigned  me." 

In  1819,  while  engaged  in  religious  service  within 
the  limits  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings, 
he  wrote  a  letter  dated  Ninth  mo.  10th,  from  which 
the  following  is  extracted,  viz:  — 

"I  have,  from  early  youth,  loved  solitude,  aud 
in  my  rambles  delighted  to  view  and  contemplate 
the  works  of  nature,  and  at  times  have  been  led 
thereby  to  adore  the  God  of  nature,  and  been 
brought,  I  tru>t,  to  submit  to  his  power,  which 
forms  the  mind  of  man,  so  that  from  a  wilderness, 
it  becomes  like  Eden  and  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord  ;  susceptible  of  his  love,  as  the  garden  is  re- 
freshed with  the  dew, — thus  fruits  are  brought 
forth,  to  the  praise  of  the  Sovereign  Lord,  aud 
Creator  of  the  hills  and  the  valleys,  who  causeth 
them  to  produce  the  towering  cedar,  the  sturdy 
oak,  and  all  the  vast  variety  of  vegetable  growth, 
down  to  the  tender  plant  which  bends  with  the 
weight  of  the  tiny  in.scct.  Wc  are  justified  in 
making  comparisons  between  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  world,  and  I  feel  a  iiumble  confidence, 
that  my  small  labour,  being  as  1  trust  the  product 
of  the  heavenly  dew,  will  not  be  altogether  use- 
less. I  am  sure,  the  curiosity  that  prompts  to  idle 
rambling,  was  not  the  inducement  for  nie  to  leave 
the  tender  connexions  of  my  life,  as  I  prefer  their 
fiociefy  to  anything  cUe  in  the  world." 


From  this  period,  until  1830,  he  was  frequently 
engaged  in  visits  to  Friends  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  Canada;  and  also  vi.-ited  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  llhode  Island  and  Philadelphia. 

When  the  disgorganizing  principles  of  infidelity, 
promulgated  by  Elias  Hicks,  began  to  spread  in 
the  Society,  as  a  faithful  watchman  upon  the  walls, 
he  sounded  the  alarm,  endeavouring  to  arrest  their 
progress  and  to  warn  all  against  being  contami- 
nated by  their  deadly  influence.  This  was  a  source 
of  much  exercise  of  mind  to  him,  in  common  with 
many  of  his  brethren,  with  whom  he  heartily  united 
in  earnestly  contending  for  the  faith,  once  delivered 
to  the  saints ;  and  with  christian  magnanimity  and 
boldness,  defending  the  Society  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  holding  principles  of  unbelief,  attempted  to 
be  fastened  upon  it  by  some  of  its  unworthy  mem- 
bers. In  the  long  and  painful  struggle  which  en- 
sued, he  meekly  but  firmly  stood  in  the  fore-front 
of  the  contest,  patiently  enduring  contumely  and 
reproach  for  the  name  of  Christ :  evincing  even 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  a  patience 
and  gentleness,  which  won  the  esteem  of  all,  and 
which  proved  that  he  was  under  the  government 
of  a  principle  superior  to  any  which  belongs  to 
man.  For  the  preservation  of  the  youth  from  the 
specious  sophistry  of  unbelief,  and  the  delusive 
guises  under  which  its  principles  were  propounded 
to  them,  he  felt  an  ardent  solicitude;  often  plead- 
ing with  them  in  the  most  earnest  and  afi"ectionate 
manner,  to  beware  of  the  gilded  bait;  and  setting 
before  them  the  inestimable  value  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  divinity,  pro- 
piatory  sacrifice,  mediation  and  intercession  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  so  abundantly  and 
clearly  testified  of  in  those  inspired  records. 

(To  be  contiiiued.J 


-West  African  Cotton. 
England  is  establishing  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tions with  Africa,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  growth 
and  shipment  of  cotton.  The  British  Cotton  Sup- 
ply Association  have  despatched  agents  to  seek  re- 
gions where  this  staple  can  be  grown,  and  to  en- 
courage its  production  and  export.  The  reports 
of  these  parties  are  of  the  most  encouraging  na- 
ture. It  is  said  that  two  thousand  small  gins  have 
been  sent  to  that  continent  from  Europe,  and  sold 
to  the  natives.  The  latter  soon  learn  to  clean  and 
produce  a  fibre  which  commands  in  Manchester  as 
good  a  price  as  the  American.  Agricultural  soci- 
eties have  been  formed  along  the  west  coast,  who 
make  the  culture  of  this  commodity  their  specialty. 
Trading  stations  on  the  banks  of  the  far  famed 
Niger  are  proposed  for  the  same  object.  In  fact, 
stupendous  efforts  are  making  in  England,  and 
millions  of  money  will  be  expended  by  her  philan- 
thropists and  manufacturers  to  enlarge  her  receipt 
of  raw  cotton. 

The  principal  points  of  supply  in  western  Africa 
are  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  Accra,  Cape  Coast, 
Elmina,  Benin,  Calabar,  Cameroons,  Lagos,  and 
Abbeokuta.  The  Committee  of  Adjudication  of 
tlie  last  National  Fair  of  Liberia,  report  that  "  one 
bale  of  cotton,  of  the  finest  quality,  was  exhibited 
by  John  0.*ilines,  of  31ontserrado  county,  tho- 
ouglily  ginned  by  his  new  gin.  *  *  It  need  no 
longer  be  a  question  whether  here,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  territory  of  Liberia,  cotton  may  be 
aised.  All  along  our  rivers  there  are,  on  a  small 
scale,  evidences  of  the  fact ;  and  in  the  special 
and  succes>ful  efforts  of  J.  O.  Hincs  on  his  small 
farm,  not  far  from  the  seaboard,  wc  have  a  satis- 
factory demonstration.  All  that  is  no.v  needed  i< 
enterprise  and  capital."  For  this  bale  of  205 
pounds  of  cotton,  a  premium  of  fifty  dollars  was 
awarded  to  J.  ().  Hines. 


II 


Robert  Campbell,  a  well-informed  and  highlj  $i 
credible  coloured  resident  of  Philadelphia,  whc  jpiu 
lately  returned  from  a  tour  of  several  months  ic  idli! 
the  Yoruba  district  of  west  central  Africa,  furnishes  luji 
the  following  account : —  ■  (etlii 

"  Cotton  from  Abbeokuta  has  been  an  article  oj  ud 
export  to  the  British  market  for  about  eight  years,  betr 
In  the  first  year  only  about  2^5  pounds  could  b(  jdii 
procured,  but  from  that  time,  through  the  effortf  jcei 
of  Thomas  Clegg,  of  Manchester,  and  several  gen-  ellei 
tiemen  connected  with  the  Church  Missionary  So-  iicti( 
ciety,  London,  the  export  has  more  than  doubled  tine 
every  year,  until,  in  1859,  the  quantity  reachec  elic 
about  6000  bales  or  720,000  pounds.  The  plan)  icsn 
abounds  throughout  the  entire  country,  the  native.' oki 
cultivating  it  for  the  oianufacture  of  cloths  for  theii  less, 
own  consumption.  Its  exportation  is,  there forei  iii  ] 
capable  of  indefinite  extension.  In  the  seed,  it  if  ide 
purchased  from  the  natives,  at  something  less  thai  (ut, 
two  cents  per  pound.  It  is  then  ginned  and  presseiJ  (iicl 
by  the  traders,  and  shipped  to  Liverpool,  where  11^ 
realizes  as  good  prices  as  New  Orleans  cotton.  Th«  ia. 
gin,  now  in  use  by  the  natives,  affects  injuriously 
the  fibre,  so  as  to  depreciate  it  at  least  two  cent! 
per  pound.  Properly  c  eaned,  it  sells  for  a  trifl(i 
more  than  New  Orleans  cotton,  and  even  as  it  isi 
the  value  is  about  four  cents  more  than  the  Eaal  iged 
India  product.  The  plant  in  Africa  being  perenMasli 
nial,  the  expense  and  trouble  of  replanting  everjiDii 
year,  as  in  this  country,  is  avoided.  There  are  nil 
flowers  and  ripe  cotton  on  the  plants  at  all  seasons  igsi 
of  the  year,  although  there  is  a  time  when  the  yield  ijel 
is  greatest.  Free  labourers  for  its  cultivation  car  leit 
be  employed  each  for  about  one  half  the  interest  be 
of  the  cost  of  a  slave  at  the  South,  aud  land  a1 
present  can  be  procured  for  nothing.  These  arc  W 
advantages  not  to  be  despised."  rouri 

The  Midland  Counties  Herald,  (England,)  ol  lilcji 
Second  month  2d,  contains  the  proceedings  of  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Birmiugiiam  Chamber 
Commerce,  held  "  to  consider  the  desirability  d 
memorializing  the  government  in  favour  of  the  ap' 
pointment  of  a  consul  at  Abbeokuta,  with  a  vie\^ 
to  encourage  a  contemplated  settlement  in  that  vl 
cinity,  tor  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant."  The 
details  of  the  plan  were  presented  at  con-iderablc 
length  by  Lord  Alfred  Spencer  Churchill,  who  at 
tended  the  meeting  for  the  purpose,  and  a  memo 
rial,  asking  early  and  serious  attention,  was  un 
aniuiously  approved.  Lord  Churchill  is  reported 
to  have  remarked  "  that- in  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years,  during  which  period  cotton  had  been  im 
ported  into  this  country  from  Africa,  the  amount 
had  fully  equalled  the  quantity  which  was  obtained 
from  America  during  the  first  years  of  its  intrO' 
duction  into  that  country.  Although  the  amount 
of  cotton  obtained  from  Africa  was  small,  still 
was  steadily  increasing,  the  amount,  imported  intc 
Great  Britain,  in  1859,  showing  an  increase  o: 
one  hundred  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year."  He  further  stated  that,  in  Africa 
two  cotton  crops  were  had  in  the  year,  and  it  there 
required  but  replanting  once  in  every  seven  years 
In  YoruOa,  "  they  had  a  dense  population,  whc 
would  be  willing  to  grow  this  cotton,  aud  transfei 
it  to  us  in  exchange  for  commodities.  *  * 
Cotton  of  middling  qu;ility,  which  is  in  the  greatest 
demand,  can  be,  and  has  been  profitably  supplied 
from  We.-t  Africa  at  id.  per  pound." 

'J'here  is  much  room  to  hope  for  a  large  yield  o 
cotton  from  western  Africa.  1'he  natives  in  and 
around  Liberia,  and  the  Yorubans,  are  not  prone 
to  laziness,  but  are  ingenious  and  industrious.  They 
tan  leather,  work  tlieir  own  iron,  manufacture 
brass,  glass,  soap,  clay  pipes,  cotton  cloths,  and 
other  articles.  Many  of  them  are  adepts  at  eoi' 
broidery,  and  are  excellent  agriculturists.    In  Li' 
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.  ^c""  sria  and  Toruba,  there  are  several  thousand  re- 
ipiured  natives  and  their  de-cendants,  wlio  are 
vilizfd,  and  have  returned  from  Sierra  Leone, 
razil,  Cuba  and  elsewhere.    These  and  their 
"etlirea  enjoy  an  amount  of  semi-civilizai  ion  far 
"      ;  ad  vancki  of  what  is  generally  supposed.  Indeed, 
le  tribes  referred  to  possess  a  stock  of  iatotit  talent 
int  llect,  which  only  require  the  beneficial  influ- 
ice  of  Christianity  to  attain  to  a  degree  of  high  es- 
'  6-'  alienee.    What  is  now  most  needed  is  the  intro- 
action  of  skilled  labour,  enterprise,  improved  ma- 
linery  and  capital.    Let  our  intelligent  and  ener- 
jtic  coloured  people  remove  thither  with  Ame- 
"Pj'"  can  arts  and  literature,  and  they  cannot  fail 
"^'^  >  become  eminent  in  wealth,  honour  and  useful- 
ess.  They  will  there  find  a  congenial  soil,  climate 
pe  pie,  and  can  successfully  cultivate  an  ar- 
cle  of  commerce  for  which  there  is  a  world-wide 
ant.    The  advantage  to  Africa  of  settlements 
hich  introduces  Christianity,  civilization,  agricul- 
ire,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  cannot  be  too  highly 
stimated. — Late  Pwper. 


■A 


■I 
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Tor  "The  Friend." 

"As  Apples  of  Gold." 

I  have  been  thinking  much  this  morning  of  an 
ged  believer,  long  since  gathered  to  rest,  but  who 
las  left  behind  a  rich  legacy  of  example.    She  was 
invalid  many  years, — privation  and  suffering 
nd  repeated  bereavements  were  among  the  bless- 
Bgs  showered  upon  her;  and  thus  in  green  old 
ge  her  heart  sang  of  mercy.    For  so  it  seems  to 
e  it  always,  is — the  thankful  ones  are  those  who 
ler^i  lave  endured  trial,  and  felt  the  prcciousness  of  the 
ove  poured  out  therewith. 

We  look  backward  on  the  Past  as  a  very  fa- 
voured land,  holding  as  it  did,  the  inestimable  pri- 
vilege of  intercourse  with  so  many,  who,  we  doubt 
Dot,  are  now  saints  in  heaven.  But  memory  is  a 
quickly  fitting  key,  by  which  we  can  open  and  en- 
ter its  precincts,  retrace  its  pleasant  paths,  linger 
in  the  sunshine  of  its  wisdom,  rest  amid  its  coun- 
sels, and  come  forth  again  into  the  reality  of  the 
Present,  laden  with  the  fruits  of  its  experience. 

One  day  this  dear  aged  Friend,  of  whotn  I  spoke, 
■was  asked  by  a  little  grandchild  to  write  in  her 
album.  Weeks  passed  on,  but  it  was  delayed,  till 
the  child, — ail  unused  as  she  was  to  that  transi- 
tion we  call  death, — feared  "grandmother"  would 
leave  writing  it,  till  it  was  "  too  late."  But  one 
morning  she  told,  how  awaking  in  the  night,  some 
long  forgotten  verses  came  very  freshly  to  her  mind, 
and  she  thought  she  would  write  them  for  her.  A 
faithful  daughter's  firmer  hand  held  hers,  and 
guided  it,  as  in  ttembling  characters,  these  lines 
^sere  traced  on  the  fresh,  new  album  page. 

"  Peace,  wayward  soul !  let  not  these  various  storms, 
Which  daily  fill  the  woild  with  fresh  alarms, 
Invade  thy  peace,  or  discompose  that  rest, 
AVhich  thou  shouldstkeep  untouched  within  thy  breast. 

Amid  these  whirlwinds  if  thou  keep  but  free. 
The  intercourse  betwixt  tliy  God  and  thee, 
Thy  region  lies  above  tliis  world  ;  but  know 
Thy  thoughts  are  earthly,  and  they  creep  too  low." 

A  few  months  passed,  and  that  hand  trembled 
DO  longer,  and  the  sometimes  trembling  spirit,  was 
at  "  le&tr 

Peaceful  years  glided  by,  and  the  young  girl 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  joyous  life,  found  little 
meaning  in  words,  which  spoke  of  "  storms  and 
alarms:"  Years,  during  which,  how  many  hearts 
were  coming  into  possession  of  their  inheritance  of 
sorrow  I 

Seventeen  years  have  gone ;  and  "  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars"  touch  the  humaiiity  in  every  heart, 
capable  of  feeling  for  suffering;  the  danger  to  our 
boasted  country  rouses  the  patriotism  in  every 


mind,  while  the  pacific  spirit  of  the  humble,  pa- 
tient, all-renouncing  religion  of  Jesus,  re-echoes  in 
its  "still  small  voice,"  "But  /say  unto  you,  Re- 
sist not  evil  " 

Then,  when  the  terrible  fear  gathered  darkest, 
the  old  half- forgotten  book  was  opened,  and  the 
lesson  that  had  been  waiting  all  these  years,  was 
found  ;  this  lesson  speaking  of  individual  duty,  and 
of  world-overcoming  faith,  which,  in  the  silence  of 
night,  had  been  revived  in  a  believing  heart,  so 
long  ago. 

Seventeen  years  had  this  seed  lain  in  the  ground, 
waiting  its  season :  this  "  bread  cast  upon  the  wa- 
ters was  found,"  indeed  "  after  mainj  davs."  Does 
it  not  point  to  that  exalted  experience,  "  Thou 
wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stay- 
ed on  thee,  because  he  trust^th  in  thee;"  while 
to  the  doubtful,  hesitating  sowers  it  renews  the 
command,  "  In  the  morning  sow  thj'  seed,  and  in 
the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand  ;  v^ho  can  tell 
which  shall  prosper,  this  or  that,  or  whether  both 
shall  be  alike  good. 
Third  month. 

A  New-Mflhod  of  Engraving. — A  new  method 
of  engraving  has  been  invented  by  Hitchcock  & 
Larchar,  of  New  York  city,  which  bids  fair  to 
make  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  producing 
plates  in  relief  for  illustrative  and  other  purposes. 
This  newly  invented  and  patented  process  is  called 
the  "  Graphotype,"  and  some  idea  of  its  value  and 
usefulness  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  curious  manner  in  which  the  work 
is  accomplished. 

Blocks  of  densely  compressed  chalk  are  formed 
of  any  required  size,  and  faced  with  a  fine  drawing 
surface.  On  this  surface  any  artistic  design  is  ex- 
ecuted with  an  ink,  the  main  body  of  which  is  a 
solution  of  silex,  possessing  the  property  of  hard- 
ening the  chalky  surface  of  the  block  wherever  it 
touches,  while  the  intervening  spaces  are  left  soft, 
and  susceptible  of  being  brushed  or  "  routed"  out 
to  any  needed  depth.  The  most  delicate  hair- 
lines and  cross-hatching  are  preserved  by  this 
process  in  bold  relief,  after  which  the  whole  block 
is  made  almost  as  hard  as  quartz  by  dipping  it  in 
a  solution  of  silex.  The  block  thus  prepared  is 
mounted  upon  a  composition  block,  type  high,  and 
is  ready  either  for  the  press  or  the  stereotyper. 
The  inventors  claim  for  their  singular  process  these 
great  advantages  over  wood  engraving,  viz :  — 
First,  economy  of  time  in  favour  of  the  graphotype 
as  hours  to  days;  second,  a  saving  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  cost;  and  thirdly,  trutTifulness,  as  per- 
fect reproductions  of  the  artist's  drawings  are  made 
without  the  loss  or  alteration  of  a  single  line.  An- 
other advantage  is,  that  copper- plates  are  produced 
by  this  process  in  relief,  and  may  be  worked  as 
wood  engravings. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


Immigration. — During  the  year  just  closed, 
there  arrived  at  New  York,  from  foreign  ports, 
103,621  immigrants,  including  46,659  from  Ire- 
land, 37,636  from  Germany,  11,112  from  Eng- 
land, 1,506  from  Scotland,  and  the  rest  from  va- 
rious other  countries.  These  itumiiirants  brouo-ht 
with  them  about  §7,875,000  in  specie,  of  which 
$3,564,000  come  from  Ireland,  $2,860,000  from 
Germany,  and  $950,000  from  England  and  Scot- 
land. Of  the  number  of  passengers  arrived, 
about  44,000  have  avowed  their  intention  to  lo- 
cate in  New  York,  14,000  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  12,000  in  New  England,  and  4,000 
in  the  Soutliern  States.  To  Ohio,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
and  California,  20,000  ;  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico,  Canada,  &c.,  10,000.    The  total  number 


of  immigrants  arrived  at  New  York,  in  1859  was 
only  79,322. 

From  the  British  Friend. 

fliouglits  on  Kcadiag  to  Pablic  Congregations  ia 
Friends'  Mceting-Uoiises. 

This  practice  is  gaining  ground  amongst  us.  It 
has  been  said  that  "it  is  merely  social ;  just  as  if 
I  read  a  page  from  William  Penn  to  a  Friend  iu 
my  own  house." 

Still  I  have  my  fears,  which  I  lay  before  Friends, 
I  hope,  in  love. 

Is  it  merely  social  to  give  notice  at  the  close  of 
a  meeting  for  worship  that  "  a  Friend  residing  at  a 
distance  has  drawn  up  a  paper  which  he  is  willing 
to  read  to  Friends  and  those  who  u.--ually  attend 
meetings  ;"  and  then  to  propose  the  loan  of  the 
meeting-house  for  that  purpose  ? 

I  have  never  seen  the  Friend  referred  to,  but 
have  been  told  that  "  he  had  a  concern  to  draw  up 
and  read  his  paper;"  and  that  he  was  an  acknow- 
ledged minister  in  the  society. 

If  a  Friend  in  the  ministry  has  a  concern  for 
the  spiritual  good  of  others,  why  should  he  not 
submit  it  to  his  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  usual  way, 
that  his  Friends  might  feel  after  the  Divine  mind 
in  the  matter;  and  if  clear  give  him  a  certificate 
of  unity  ? 

It  is  however  said,  "  To  require  a  certificate  for 
the  mere  reading  of  a  paper  would  damage  our 
testimony  as  to  gospel  ministry?"  This  is  true; 
for  congregational  reading  is  so  inefiicacious  when 
compared  with  true  ministry,  that  the  very  best 
that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  formed  part  of  the 
synagogue  worship  of  the  ^Jewish  dispensation. 

When  a  Friend  comes  simply  as  a  minister 
trusting  in  God  for  a  message,  there  can  be  no 
ground  for  the  fear  lest  by  reliance  on  reading  he 
should  let  go  his  faith  in  Divine  inspiration,  and 
sink  to  the  low  state  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  think 
to  expel  the  wicked  one  by  reading.  School-boy 
work  !  How  different  from  "  He  taught  them  as 
one  that  had  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes." 

What  is  thus  read  in  a  congregation  may  be 
doctriually  sound,  but  what  then  ?  "  A  medicine 
may  be  good  in  itself,  but  unless  it  suits  the  state 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  administered,  it  may  do 
harm  instead  of  good."  Here  is  the  essence  of  the 
matter.  As  God  alone  knows  the  secrets  of  the 
hearts,  so  He  alone  knows  what  is  suitable  for  the 
people  at  the  time.  The  letter,  even  of  the  new 
covenant,  killeth,  but  words  spoken  from  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  from  pure  inspiration  at  the  time,  such 
words  give  life,  if  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that 
hear. 

Let  us  then  consider  whether  by  lending  our 
meeting-houses  for  such  readings,  we  are  not  low- 
ering our  testimony,  and  going  back  to  the  door  of 
the  house  of  bondage,  with  this  nominal  difference, 
that  what  they  call  scrnions  we  call  lectures  or 
p^^pers.  If  wo  allow  religious  essays  to  usurp  the 
place  of  spiritual  worship  in  our  affections,  the 
practice  will  follow,  and  our  faith  stand  in  the  wis- 
dom of  man,  and  not  in  the  power  of  God. 

W.  L.  3ELL0WS. 
Gloucester,  First  month  31st,  1861. 


New  Leather. — Whale  skin  has  been  successfully 
tanned  and  made  into  good  leather.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  gelatinous  substances  com- 
pounded of  the  skins  of  nearly  all  animals  are 
capable  of  being  converted  into  leather.  Dr.  Jules 
Cloquet  lately  produced  at  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  a  pair  of  boots  made  of  the  tanned  skin 
of  a  boa  constrictor.  The  introduction  of  the  skins 
of  the  inferior  vertebrata  into  trade  was  advocated 
in  the  academy. 


THE  FRIEND. 


Selected. 

ASPIRATIONS. 
I  ask  the  rest  that  spirit  knows, 

Whose  will  is  wholly  bowed  to  Thine ; 
That  quiet  and  serene  repose, 

That  caQ  its  every  wish  resign. 

I  want  to  labour  faithfully 

Within  Thy  vineiard  nil  my  day; 

But  guided  only  by  Thine  eye, 

Nor  dare  to  choose  7ni/  work  or  way. 

And  yet  whenever,  in  Thy  love. 

Thou  givest  the  command,  "Be  still," 

May  I  as  joyfully  prepare 
To  suffer,  as  to  do  Thy  will. 

I  ask  not  comfort,  joy,  or  peace, 

For  self  in  these  oft  makes  her  throne; 

I  only  ask,  Thou  wilt  not  cease. 
Until  Thy  work  be  wholly  done. 

I  cannot  rest  until  my  heart 

Is  purged  from  every  taint  of  sin. 

And,  through  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  made 
Fit  for  Thyself  to  enter  in. 

And  well  I  know  thy  changeless  love. 
Will  all  Thy  loving  children  cheer, 

Whenever,  on  their  thorny  way. 

Their  spirits  droop  from  doubt  or  fear. 

All  this  I  trust  to  Thee  alone  ; 

But  leave  me  not,  until  there  be, 
On  every  action,  word,  or  tone. 

The  impress.  Holiness  to  Thee. 

E.  T.  King. 


Selected. 

CHILDLIKE  TRUST. 
"I  know  not  the  way  I  am  going, 
But  well  do  I  know  my  Guide  ; 
With  a  childlike  trust  I  give  my  hand, 
To  the  mighty  Friend  by  my  side. 

"  And  the  only  thing' that  I  say  to  Him 
As  He  takes  it,  is,  '  Hold  it  fast ! 
Suffer  me  not  to  lose  my  way — 
And  bring  me  home  at  last  I' 

"As  when  some  helpless  wanderer, 
Alone,  in  an  unknown  hind, 
Tells  the  guide  his  destined  place  of  rest. 
And  leaves  all  else  in  his  hand. 

"  'Tis  home,  'tis  home,  that  we  wish  to  reach : 
He  who  guides  us  may  choose  the  way; 
For  little  we  heed  what  path  we  take. 
If  we're  nearer  home  each  day." 


Foundered  at  Sea. — Of  the  ships  lost  at  sea 
and  never  more  heard  of  by  survivor  or  fragment, 
some  are  supposed  to  be  fixed  in  mid-water.  Like 
those  fossil  remains  which  we  dig  out  of  a  rock  or 
a  quarry — at  once  preserved  and  buried  in  a  stra- 
tum so  uiany  measured  feet  from  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  so  many  imraeasurab.e  miles  from  its 
core — these  submerged  but  not  foundered  vessels 
are  imagined  to  rest  forever  between  an  unfathom- 
ed  depth  of  water  above  and  a  fathomless  depth  of 
water  below.    Broken,  perhaps,  by  some  mighty 


For  "  The  FrieDd." 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  in  "  The  Friend"  the 
following;  believing  there  is  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment in  it  for  Friends  of  the  present  day. 

" '  By  this  time,  [1654,]  meetings  were  settled  at 
Market  street,  at  Sewell,  and  at  Dunstable,  wh.re 
my  dear  husband  and  I  were  two  of  about  twelve, 
who  for  some  time  met  together,  till  the  Lord  in- 
creased our  number.  But  not  one  of  those  twelve, 
who  first  sat  down  there  to  wait  upon  the  Lord, 
now  remains  but  myself  only,  the  rest  having  laid 
down  their  heads,  1  hope,  in  peace  with  the  Lord. 
After  our  little  company  was  somewhat  increased, 
we  still  sat  together  for  the  most  part  in  silence, 
not  having  a  word  spoken  amongst  us  for  several 
months.  Sometimes  a  ministering  Friend  was  sent 
by  the  Lord  to  visit  us  with  a  living  testimony, 
whereby  we  were  encouraged,  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  and  directed  where  and  how  to  wait,  so  as 
to  find  him,  and  be  accepted  of  him.  And  the 
Lord's  presence  and  power  being  what  we  waited 
for,  blessed  be  his  name,  he  never  sent  us  alto- 
gether empty  away ;  though  sometimes  we  waited 
long,  before  he  brake  forth  in  his  tendering  power 
and  consoling  love  ;  which,  when  it  did  break  forth, 
brought  into  true  humility  and  tenderness,  and  be- 
gat in  us  a  strong  desire  and  cry  after  more  of  the 
same.  And  I  can  truly  say,  it  was  a  good  day, 
for  the  blessed  Truth  prevailed  and  prospered,'  " 
"  This  narrative  presents  a  view  of  the  simplicity 
and  devotedness  of  the  Friends  of  that  day,  and 
the  spiritual  enjoyment  with  which  they  were  re- 
warded. It  holds  forth  an  incitement  to  the  few, 
who  now  assemble  in  many  places  for  the  same 
object,  to  double  their  diligence  and  their  fervor 
under  the  conviction,  that  the  same  happy  results 
would  be  attained.  Do  we  not  believe,  that  He, 
with  whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  sha- 
dow of  turning,  and  from  whom  every  good  and 
perfect  gift  is  derived,  continues  to  grant  the  aid 
of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  the  humble  dedicated  soul  in 
its  sincere  efi"orts  to  wait  for  and  draw  near  to 
Him  'I  Were  this  the  pre-eminent  object  of  its  de- 
sire and  pursuit,  the  things  of  this  world  would  be 
held  in  their  proper  place — the  heart  would  daily 
expand  with  living  aspirations  after  God,  and  that 
purity  which  he  requires,  and  when  convened  to 
offer  public  worship  to  Him,  to  whom  we  owe  all 
we  have,  and  all  we  are,  he  would  graciously  draw 
near  to  us,  tender  our  souls  with  his  Divine  pre- 
sence, and  give  songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  multitude  of  his  mercies  and  loving-kind- 
nesses, which  he  bestows  upon  his  unworthy -crea- 
tures. And  we  have  substantial  ground  to  believe, 
that  enlargement  of  number  which  is  now  much 
reduced  in  some  places,  would  be  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  a  lively  daily  devotion,  as  it  was  in 
the  rise  of  the  society.    It  is  the  spirit  of  the 


wave,  or  slowly  but  surely  filled  through  some  in 

curable  rent,  they  have  gone  down  and  down  ;  but  |  ^o^ld  in  some  or  other  of  its  fascinating  forms,  that 
not  to  the  bottom.    Through  layer  after  layer  of  If  robbing  us  of  those  riches,  which  the  key  of 


the  yielding  mass  they  sunk,  till  the  superincum 
bent  weight  ot  waters  equipoised  the  subjacent  floods. 
There  they  are  held  as  in  the  grasp  of  an  accom- 
pli>hed  destiny  ;  lost  forever  to  human  sight  and 
knowledge — the  subject  only  of  conjecture,  hypo- 
thesis and  mourning.  Could  we  descry  and  de- 
scend to  their  strange  abodes,  below  the  sweep  of 
currents  and  the  rage  of  tempests,  we  might  find 
everything  as  in  the  fatal  hour  when  the  topmast 
sank  below  the  path  of  friendly  keels,  and  yet  the 
bottom  grated  on  no  reef  or  strand.  All  the  sem- 
blances of  life  might  be  found  there,  stereotyped 


David  only  can  give  access  to,  the  gold  tried  in  th 
fire,  which  makes  truly  rich  ;  the  white  raiment 
which  can  only  clothe  our  nakedness,  and  the  eye- 
salve  that  gives  clear  perception,  both  of  our  own 
states  and  of  the  things  which  pertain  to  salvation, 
without  which  all  our  possessions  and  attainments 
will  be  lighter  than  vanity,  and  avail  us  nothing.'' 


Exploit  171  Diving. — In  raising  the  treasure  of 
the  steamer  jMalabar,  which  was  wrecked  last  sum- 
mer on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  the  divers  worked  un- 
der water  through  nine  feet  of  sand,  and  then  cut 
and  embalmed  by  the  very  power  that  had  in  an 'away  large  iron  plates  half  an  inch  thick,  forniin; 


hour  or  two  of  horror  quenched  every  spark  of  vi-  j  the  .sides  of  the  mail  room  of  the  steamer.  SS(),000 
tality,  and  converted  so  many  human  beings  into  worth  of  treasure  was  thus  obtained  in.  one  day. 
mummies  and  their  floating  home  into  a  rocky  The  steamer  had  over  §1,500,000  in  gold  on  board, 
Bepulchro. —  Lo7idon  Star.  I  all  of  which  has  been  saved. 


For  "The  Friend.'- 

Nertchinsk,  and  the  Siberian  Exiles. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  "Atki 
son's  travels  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  and  Lo' 
er  Amojr."  Pictures  of  human  suffering  ai, 
misery  are  painful  to  contemplate,  and  yet  it 
well  not  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  oppressii 
and  cruelty  practised  in  some  of  the  "  dark  plac 
of  the  earth,"  as  well  as  in  our  own  guilty  Ian 
Oh  I  what  a  blessed  thing  it  would  be,  did  t, 
dear  Redeemer's  Spirit  rule  in  the  hearts  of  i 
those  who  call  themselves  by  his  holy  name.  "  1 
European  travellers  the  view  of  Nertchinsk,  wi 
its  churches,  must  have  a  pleasing  effect,  as 
recalls  home  views,  and,  for  a  moment,  creates 
forgetfulness  of  the  various  Asiatic  tribes,  throuj' 
which  he  has  wandered  to  reach  this  distant  spc 
Nertchinsk  has,  however,  other  associations,  at 
its  name  is  known  by,  and  has  been  the  dread 
almost  every  peasant.  It  was  not,  however,  tl 
peasant  alone  that  felt  the  dread  of  it ;  mar 
a  noble  has  shuddered  when  its  name  has  reache 
his  ear.  The  convicts  from  every  part  of  tl 
llussian  empire  are  marched  towards  this  spo 
and  have  ample  time  for  reflection  during  the 
journey  of  eleven  months.  Nertchinsk  has  hat 
within  its  district,  some  of  the  most  daring  an 
desperate  characters  any  community  could  pre 
duee.  On  the  other  hand,  vast  numbers  of  serl 
have  been  sent  hither,  who  have  been  driven  t 
resistance  by  the  bad  treatment  of  their  masters 
and  several  touching  stories  of  the  kind  have  com 
to  my  knowledge. 

The  climate  is  not  so  horrible  as  many  hav 
supposed,  nor  is  the  earth  a  perpetual  mass  of  ici 
at  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  as  I  have  seen  i 
stated.  The  summers  are  not  so  long  as  in  Eu- 
rope,  but  they  are  very  hot,  and  the  country  pro- 
duces  a  magnificent  flora.  Both  agriculture  anc 
horticulture  are  carried  on  successfully,  and  vege- 
tables of  almost  every  variety  can  be  grown  here. 
Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated,  for  which  the 
people  find  a  sale  among  the  Bouriats  and  Tun 
gouz. 

The  town  is  in  lat.51°  58'  N.  and  in  long.  116° 
40'  E.,  and  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nertchs, 
about  three  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Schil- 
ka.  *  *  The  churches,  the  hospital,  and  a  few 
houses  are  built  of  brick  and  stone  ;  the  others 
are  of  wood,  and  the  population  is  about  5000, 
many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  trade,  purchasin 
and  bartering  furs  for  tea,  powder,  lead,  and  other 
necessaries  required  by  the  hunters  ;  some  of  them 
are  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  and  convey  their 
merchandize  to  the  fair  at  Irbit,  where  they  ex- 
change  it  for  European  produce.  Nertchinsk  is 
an  important  place  in  connection  with  the  govern 
ment,  and  with  the  distribution  of  the  convicts 
who  are  sent  to  work  in  the  different  mines. 

Its  mining  district  extends  over  a  considerable 
area,  and  for  a  long  period  of  years  produced  i 
considerable  revenue  to  the  crown, besides  employ 
ing  vast  numbers  of  convicts  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  non-productive.  The  mines  were  worked 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  a  clever  and 
experienced  chief,  having  a  numerous  staff  of  of- 
ficers, and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  mine 
ralogists  and  treoloo-ists  of  llussia  have  commenced 

O  CO 

their  career  here.  Up  to  the  year  1847,  silver 
and  lead  formed  the  principal  products;  of  the 
former  250  poods,  and  of  the  latter  35,500  poods, 
were  produced  annually.  All  the  lead,  excepting 
odO  poods,  was  transported  to  Barnaoul,  where  it 
was  used  in  smelting  the  ores  of  the  Altai.  * 
In  IhiiS,  a  captain  of  engineers  discovered  gold 
near  the  moutL  of  the  Kara,  and  obtained  in  that 
year  11^  poods,  and  this  gave  a  zest  to  the  opera- 
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tions.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1850, 
that  the  gold  in  this  district  began  to  be  largely 
developed,  wlien  a  certain  captain  left  his  service 
in  the  Oural,  and  proposed  to  the  minister  of 
finance  to  work  the  mines  in  souie  of  the  valleys 
running  from  the  Yablanoi  to  the  Schilka.  The 
captain  pledged  himself  to  the  ujinibter  to  produce 
lUO  poods  a  year,  if  he  was  permitted  to  organize 
the  men  and  carry  out  the  operations.  It  was  too 
tempting  a  proposition  to  resist,  and  the  order  was 
given.  As  an  inducement  to  exertion,  he  obtained 
his  colonelcy  before  he  left  Petersburg. 

He  arrived  at  Nertchi.  sk  in  the  autumn,  and 
during  the  winter  organized  parties  to  commence 
exploring  the  valleys ;  for  early  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  his  great  operations  would  be 
proceeded  with.  There  was  no  lack  of  convicts 
lor  his  purpose.  Several  valleys  were  thoroughly 
explored,  and  this  proved  that  nearly  all  those  of 
the  Yablanoi  running  down  to  the  Schilka,  con- 
tained gold.  Other  parties  discovered  the  precious 
metals  beyond  the  junction  of  the  Schilka  and 
Argoun,  on  the  Amoor,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
a  rich,  auriferous  region  extended  far  to  the  east. 

The  colonel  commenced  extensive  operations  in 
the  spring  of  1851,  having  a  large  body  of  the 
"  unfortunates"  at  his  disposal.  They  were  marched 
to  the  mines  under  a  guard  of  Cossacks,  divided 
into  several  parties,  and  the  works  began  in  the 
different  valleys.  Whenever  gold-mines  are  first 
opened,  sickness  is  sure  to  ensue,  for  which  prepa- 
rations are  always  made  beforehand  by  all  who 
desire  to  save  the  people.  Temporary  hospitals 
are  prepared,  and  a  medical  officer  is  engaged  to 
remain  during  the  whole  period  of  washing.  I 
ever  found  this  the  case  throughout  the  Oural,  the 
Altai,  and  at  the  mines  on  the  Yenissey.  Besides 
these  precautious,  proper  dwellings  for  the  work- 
men are  invariably  provided.  In  this  instance, 
however,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done.  The 
people  had  to  throw  up  huts  of  earth,  and  roof 
them  with  either  grass  or  bark;  and  in  such  hab- 
itations, were  so  thickly  stowed,  that  many  prefer- 
red sleeping  in  the  open  air.  As  the  works  pro- 
ceeded, sickness  began  to  spread  among  the  men, 
and  numbers  were  confined  to  their  damp,  earthy 
couches.  Added  to  this,  the  food  was  said  to  be 
bad  and  deficient.  In  a  short  time  many  died, 
but  their  places  were  immediately  taken  by  others, 
sent  to  keep  up  the  requisite  number  of  hands. 
The  work  of  excavating  and  washing  went  on,  and 
gold  was  being  accumulated.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  neglect  his  work;  and  it  was  only  when  quite 
struck  down  by  disease,  that  they  were  permitted 
to  retire  to  their  damp  and  smoky  dens. 

The  deaths  became  so  numerous,  that  it  was  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  separate  the  sick  from  those 
who  were  able  to  work.  Temporary  hospitals  were 
raised,  having  berths  formed  like  those  of  a  ship's 
cabin,  with  this  difference,  that  there  was  only  just 
room  for  a  man  between  the  tiers,  and  these  were 
four  in  height.  As  men  could  not  be  spared  to 
act  as  nur-es,  such  as  were  able  to  move,  were 
conjpalled  to  attend  their  comrades.  The  more 
the  works  were  opened,  and  the  men  exposed  to 
wet,  and  a  burning  sun,  the  more  malignant  the 
disease  became,  and  great  numbers  died.  Yet 
fresh  detachments  were  sent,  and  the  works  pushed 
on  incessantly.  The  colonel  determined  that  the 
100  poods  of  gold  should  be  obtained,  at  whatever 
cost  of  hfe,  nor  did  he  once  relax  his  exertions 
More  than  half  the  season  having  passed,  and  not 
half  the  quantity  obtained,  it  was  evident  tbat 
greater  efforts  mast  be  made.  Additional  hours 
of  labour  were  insisted  on,  and  the  birch  applied 
if  the  duty  was  not  fulfilled.  The  poor  creatures 
laboured  till  they  sunk  at  their  barrows. 


A  short  time  before  the  close  of  the  season,  it 
was  discovered  that  some  of  the  Nertchinsk  mer- 
chants had  been  engaged  in  smuggling  a  large 
quantity  of  birch-tea,  and  that  the  officers  had 
been  bribed  ;  some  serious  charges  were  also  made 
against  the  officials  in  Nertchinsk.  In  consequence, 
the  Governor  of  Irkoutsk  sent  one  of  his  officers  to 
investigate  the  matter,  and  circumstances  connected 
with  this  affair  took  him  to  the  gold-mines,  where 
he  had  to  examine  a  number  of  men  said  to  be 
implicated  in  the  transaction.  Some  named  on  his 
list,  were  dead,  and  others  were  in  their  berths, 
unable  to  be  moved.  This  compelled  him  to  enter 
the  gloomy  place.  He  found  the  odor  horrible, 
and  as  he  described  it  to  me,  it  was  worse  than  the 
black  hole  in  Calcutta.  He  was  preparing  to  rush 
out,  when  several  feeble  voices  begged  to  be  re- 
moved into  the  open  air,  or  they  should  die.  He 
stopped  and  spoke  to  them,  and,  as  his  eyes  be- 
came more  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  he  distin- 
guished the  objects  that  surrounded  him.  But  his 
horror  was  intense,  when  he  saw  that  the  berths 
contained  both  dead  and  dying ;  and  some  had 
been  left  so  long  uninterred,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  approach  the  spot. 

He  called  in  a  number  of  men,  and  all  the  liv- 
ing were  removed  into  the  huts,  and  then  ordered 
that  the  rest  should  be  instantly  buried.  The 
object  of  this  visit  was  not  accomplished ;  but  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  re- 
leased many  poor  creatures  from  their  misery.  I 
saw  his  report,  but  its  details  were  too  horrible  to 
be  repeated. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "The  Friend." 
'  God,  before  whom  my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  did 
walk,  the  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this 
day,  the  angel  that  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the 
lads." — Gen.  xlviii.  15-16. 

Youth  have  temptations  peculiar  to  their  age  and 
natural  passions,  and  were  it  not  for  the  protection 
of  their  heavenly  Father,  without  whom  not  a  spar- 
row falls  to  the  ground,  they  would  fall  into  the 
broad  way,  which  wicked  men  and  women  pursue. 
Satan  presents  many  flattering  pictures  to  attract 
them  from  their  innocency,  but  it  is  a  great  mercy 
that  at  an  early  period  of  life.  Divine  Grace  warns 
them  of  danger,  and  if  they  mind  its  gentle  intima- 
tions, preserves  them  from  evil.  Religious  parents  or 
friends,  who  watch  over  and  instruct  them  in  things 
that  belong  to  their  real  welfare,  are  a  great  bless- 
ing ;  yet  it  is  their  heavenly  Parent  who  only  can 
be  constantly  with  them,  and  keep  them  from  the 
power  of  Satan.  How  could  so  many  who  are 
destitute  of  such  friends,  be  preserved  from  the 
corruptions  that  abound  in  the  world,  as  we  believe 
not  a  few  are  in  good  measure  so  kept,  had  they 
not  a  tender  and  omnipotent  Saviour  to  guard  them, 
who  knows  their  dangers,  and  the  power  of  their 
cruel  enemy. 

To  obtain  true  happiness  in  this  life,  and  be 
made  partakers  of  the  salvation  that  comes  by 
Jesus  Christ,  let  them  always  bear  in  mind  that 
God  made  them  for  his  glory,  and  that  they  should 
love,  fear,  and  honor  Him  in  all  their  ways.  Having 
sinned  and  fallen  short  of  that  glory,  they  cannot 
without  the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  be  sensible  of 
their  fallen  state,  and  rise  out  of  it,  or  resist  temp- 
tation, forsake  their  evil  habits,  and  love  and  obey 
their  great  Creator.  In  his  mercy  and  compassion 
He  visits  them  powerfully  at  times,  contrites  their 
spirits  under  the  conviction  of  their  sinfulness,  and 
of  his  great  conde^cension,  in  regarding  them  from 
heaven  his  holy  dwelling  p!  ice.  In  this  tender 
condition  of  mind,  he  shows  them  their  wrong 
doings,  brings  them  under  condemnation,  and  if 
they  yield  to  his  good  Spirit,  he  grants  repentance 


and  enables  them  to  pray  for  forgiveness  and  future 
preservation.  This  is  the  day  of  Christ's  appear- 
ance to  them,  knocking  at  the  door,  and  if  it  is 
opened  unto  Him,  which  is  of  unspeakable  import- 
ance. He  will  come  in  and  show  what  they  are  to 
forsake,  and  what  they  are  to  do;  to  deny  self  and 
to  take  up  the  cross  to  all  that  He  calls  for,  and  to 
follow  Him  in  the  regeneration  of  the  soul.  In  this 
path  the  reward  will  be  peace,  and  the  love  of  God 
will  be  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  and  living  prayer 
raised  for  continued  help  to  do  those  things  which 
are  acceptable  to  Him,  and  which  by  their  own 
strength  they  are  utterly  unable  to  perform. 

The  Lord  is  not  wanting  to  enable  them  to  resist 
temptation,  and  to  incite  them  to  choose  that 
which  is  good.  His  word  is  nigh  in  the  mouth 
and  in  the  heart  to  teach  them,  and  his  light  to  il- 
luminate them  to  see  the  way  of  holiness.  Those 
who  have  trodden  the  slippery  path  of  youth,  are 
not  ignorant  of  the  devices  which  Satan  uses  to  en- 
tangle young  people;  how  he  betrays  them  through 
the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
pride  of  life;  nor  of  the  strong  natural  liability  to 
comply  with  his  allurements,  which  bring  great  dis- 
tress upon  those  who  fall  in  with  them.  But  if  they 
mind  the  light  of  Christ,  they  will  not  only  detect 
his  baits,  but  be  strengthened  to  do  the  works 
of  God,  to  serve  him  with  a  perfect  heart  and  a 
willing  mind.  Putting  off  the  work  of  salvation 
until  they  suppose  it  will  be  more  convenient  and 
easy  to  engage  in  it,  is  one  of  the  stratagems  of  the 
destroyer,  by  which  many  are  deceived,  and  come 
to  show  little  concern  to  have  it  accomplished.  But 
none  know  that  their  life  will  be  prolonged,  or  that 
an  offer  of  divine  help  will  ever  be  again  made  to 
them.  Now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day 
of  salvation.  By  early  6bedience  many  dangers 
will  be  escaped.  Preparation  in  the  spring-time 
of  life  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  to  be  made  instru- 
ments in  his  hand  in  upholding  the  cause  of  Truth, 
and  drawing  others  to  it,  is  an  acceptable  sacrifice 
to  God,  and  like  marrow  to  the  bones  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers. 

Hereby  we  answer  the  design  of  our  creation, 
glorify  Him,  and  are  made  truly  honorable  in  the 
earth  and  in  the  church.  Such  will  be  his  children 
and  people,  beloved  of  the  Lord,  unto  whom  he  will 
be  a  sun  and  shield,  a  strong  tower,  and  rock  of 
defence ;  bread  will  be  given  them,  their  water 
shall  be  sure.  Gifts  will  also  be  dispensed  to  oc- 
cupy in  the  church,  and  when  trials  overtake, 
proving  their  love  and  faith.  He  will  be  with  them, 
and  as  they  cry  unto  Him,  will  raise  them  out  of 
the  pit,  again  renew  their  faith,  and  inspire  them 
with  spiritual  songs  of  praise  for  his  mercy  and 
goodness  to  their  souls. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  an  invaluable  blessing 
to  those  who  make  a  right  use  of  them,  a  book  that 
should  be  preferred  before  all  other  books  and 
writings.  They  instruct  and  comfort  the  sincere 
lover  of  the  truth,  and  unless  some  more  than  or- 
dinary occasion  prevent,  a  portion  should  be  daily 
road,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  many  often  neglect, 
to  their  great  loss.  The  accounts  of  the  Lord's 
judgments  visited  upon  the  ungodly,  convey  a 
warning  to  us  to  shun  evil  courses;  and  the  record 
of  the  deep  experiences  of  his  faithful  servants,  in 
the  extension  of  his  love  and  power  to  defend  them, 
and  the  many  revelations  of  his  awful  majesty,  his 
mercy  and  compassion,  are  like  a  treasury  of  things 
new  and  old,  for  the  benefit  of  his  church  and 
people.  The  prophecies  of  the  coming  and  offices 
of  the  Son  of  God,  which  were  fulfilled  in  him,  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  are  of  deep  interest 
to  all  mankind.  His  doctrines  and  precepts,  his 
holy  life,  miracles,  meritorious  death,  glorious  resur- 
rection and  ascension,  his  mediation  at  the  right 
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hand  of  the  Father,  and  the  purchase  of  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  regeneration  of  fallen  man, 
couceru  our  everlasting  salvation,  and  ought  to 
employ  our  niost  serious  thoughts  and  observance, 
by  his  holy  help.  Above  all,  our  minds  should 
be  turned  to  wait  upon  Him,  the  Wonderful  Coun- 
sellor, the  Interpreter  of  his  mysteries  and  will,  Oue 
of  a  thousand  who  will  open  to  us  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  and  apply  his  precious  promises  as  He 
shall  see  proper,  and  show  the  glories  of  the  New 
Jerusalem. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  keeps  the  heart  clean  and 
chaste  to  Christ,  and  leads  young  persons  to  per- 
form all  their  duties,  to  be  humble  and  self-deny- 
ing, to  set  their  affections  on  things  above,  and  to 
live  loose  to  this  world.  It  will  make  them  dutiful 
to  their  parents,  loving  to  their  neighbours,  cour- 
teous to  Iriends,  and  charitable  to  the  poor.  Under 
its  iuflueuce,  riches  will  not  pufiF  them  up,  for  they 
will  remember  whose  stewards  they  are,  and  to 
whom  they  must  give  account  for  all  they  are  in- 
trusted with.  Their  growth  in  the  truth  will  be 
cherished  by  spiritual  solitude  and  retirement, 
choosing  for  their  companions  those  who  are  most 
inward  with  God,  and  heavenly  minded.  Let  them 
be  sober  and  grave  in  their  apparel,  and  let  not 
their  table,  as  they  grow  in  years,  become  a 
snare  to  them.  May  our  beloved  young  friends 
shine  as  lights  in  their  generation ;  and  as  they 
advance  iu  years  become  fatherti  and  mothers  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  inviting  others  to  follow  them, 
as  they  follow  Christ  in  the  regeneration,  that  his 
kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace  may  continue 
to  spread,  and  finally  prevail  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


A  Few  Facts  about  Celebrated  Men. 

Some  literary  men  make  good  men  of  business. 
According  to  Pope,  the  principal  object  of  Shak- 
spcare  iu  cultivating  literature,  was  to  secure  an 
honest  independence.  He  succeeded  so  well  in  the 
accouiplishment  of  this  purpose,  that,  at  a  compa- 
ratively early  age,  he  had  realized  a  sufficient 
competency  to  enable  him  to  retire  to  his  native 
towu  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  Chaucer  was  in 
early  life  a  soldier,  and  afterwards  a  corami.-sioner 
of  customs  and  inspector  of  woods  and  crown  lands. 
Spenser  was  secretary  to  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ire- 
land, and  is  said  to  have  been  shrewd  and  sa£fa- 
cious  in  the  management  of  affairs.  Milton  was 
secretary  to  the  Council  of  State  during  the  Com- 
niouwcalth,  and  gave  abundant  evidence  of  his  ener- 
gy and  usefulness  in  that  office.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  a  most  efficient  master  of  the  mint.  Words- 
worth was  a  distributor  of  stauips;  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  a  clerk  in  the  Court  of  Session — both  unit- 
ing a  genius  for  poetry,  with  punctual  and  practical 
hiibits  as  men  of  bu.-iness.  llicardo  was  no  less 
distinguished  as  a  sagacious  banker  than  a  lucid 
expounder  of  the  principles  of  political  economy. 
Grote,  the  most  profound  historian  of  Greece,  is 
also  a  London  lianker.  John  Stuart  31  ill,  not 
surpassed  by  any  living  thinker  in  profoundness  of 
(■peculation,  lately  retired  from  the  Examiner's 
department  in  the  East  India  Company,  with  the 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  for  the  rare  ability 
with  which  he  had  conducted  the  business  of  the 
departnisnt.  Alexander  Murray,  the  distinguished 
linguist,  learned  to  write  by  scribbling  his  letters 
on  an  old  wool-card  with  the  end  of  a  burnt  hea- 
ther-.stcm.  Prof.  Moor,  when  a  young  man,  being 
too  poor  to  purchase  Newton's  ''  Principia,"  bor- 
rowed the  book,  and  copied  tlie  wliole  of  it  with 
Lis  own  hand.  Wi'liam  Cobbett  made  himself 
master  of  English  gramm.ir  when  he  was  a  private 
soldier  on  the  pay  of  sixpence  a  day.  The  edge 
of  his  berth,  or  that  of  Lis  guard-bed,  was  his  seat 


to  study  in;  a  bit  of  board  lying  on  his  lap  was 
his  writing-table ;  and  the  evening  light  of  the  fire 
his  substitute  for  candle  or  oil.  Even  advanced 
age,  iu  many  interesting  cases,  has  not  proved  fatal 
to  literary  success.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  was  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  when  he  began  the  study  of 
science.  Frauklin  was  fifty  before  he  fully  engaged 
in  the  researches  in  natural  philosophy,  which  have 
made  his  name  immortal.  Boccacio  was  thirty-five 
when  he  entered  upon  his  literary  career ;  and 
Alfieri  was  forty-six  when  he  commenced  the  study 
of  Greek.  Dr.  Arnold  learned  German  at  forty, 
for  the  sake  of  reading  Niebuhr  in  the  original. 
James  Walt,  at  about  the  same  age,  while  work- 
ing at  his  trade  of  an  instrument-maker  in  Glas- 
gow, made  himself  acquainted  with  the  French, 
German  and  Italian,  in  order  to  peruse  the  valua- 
ble works  in  those  langUMges  on  mechanical  philo- 
sophy. Handel  was  forty-eight  belore  he  pub- 
lished any  of  his  great  woiks.  Nor  are  the  exam- 
ples of  rare  occurrence  in  which  apparently  natural 
defects  in  early  life  have  been  overcome  by  a  sub- 
sequent devotion  to  knowledge.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
when  at  school,  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  lower- 
most form  but  one.  Barrow,  the  great  English 
divine  and  mathematician,  when  a  boy  at  the 
Charterhouse  School,  was  notorious  for  his  idleness 
and  indifference  to  study.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his 
boyhood,  was  proclaimed  by  his  father  to  be  a 
grievous  dunce.  Even  Dean  Swift  made  a  disas- 
trous failure  at  the  University.  Sheridan  was  pre- 
sented by  his  mother  to  a  tutor  as  an  incorrigible 
dunce.  Walter  Scott  was  a  dull  boy  at  his  lessons, 
and  while  a  student  at  the  Edinburgh  University, 
received  his  sentence  from  Prof.  Dalzell,  the  cele- 
brated Greek  scholar,  that  "dunce  he  was,  and 
dunce  he  would  remain."  Chatterton  was  return- 
ed on  his  mother's  hands  as  "  a  fool,  of  whom  no- 
thing could  be  made."  Wellington  never  gave  any 
indications  of  talent  until  he  was  brought  into  the 
field  of  practical  effort,  and  was  described  by  his 
strong-minded  mother,  who  thought  him  little  bet- 
ter than  an  idiot,  as  fit  only  to  be  food  for  pow- 
der.' ' —  Cassell  s  Paper . 


For  "The  Friend." 

Instances  of  Early  Dedication. 

How  remarkably,  and  in  how  many  instances 
upon  record,  do  we  find  verified  the  prophetic  tes- 
timony, "  the  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old  ;" 
and  again,  "your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions." 
Among  those  who  have  become  eminent  for  their 
piety,  and  usefulness  in  the  church,  and  who  fin- 
ished their  labours  and  laid  down  their  lives,  at  a 
comparatively  youthful  period,  we  would  mention 
the  following  as  among  the  most  prominent  and 
remarkable  instances  of  early  surrender  and  con- 
tinued faithfulness;  with  the  hope  that  the  recital 
of  them  may  prove  an  encouragement  to  others 
who  mav  deem  themselves  yet  too  young  to  be 
found  enlisting  under  the  banner  of  Truth,  mani- 
festing a  holy  allegiance,  through  the  forsaking  of 
a  worldly  spirit  and  conformity. 

llobert  Barclay  was  born  in  1648  ;  and  in  1676, 
— or  while  he  was  yet  but  28  years  of  age — was 
published  his  incontrovei  tible  "Apology  for  the  True 
Christian  Divinity."  He  died  in  161)0,  or  14  years 
after,  at  the  early  age  of  42  years.  Sarah  Grubb 
was  born  in  1756,  became  a  minister  at  the  age  of 
23  years,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  34  years. 
John  Barclay  was  born  in  1797,  became  a  minis- 
ter at  about  26  years  of  age,  and  died  in  1838,  at 
the  early  age  of  41  years.  John  Bunyau  was 
born  in  1628,  and  died  after  ten  days'  illness  in 
1668,  at  the  early  age  of  40  years. 

Among  those  who  also  commenced  their  reli- 


gious labours  at  an  early  period  in  their  lives,  and 
became  eminent  for  their  faithfulness  and  success 
iu  a  longer  course  of  public  ministry,  we  may  name 
the  following.  George  Fox  commenced  preaching 
at  the  age  of  23  years,  and  continued  his  labours 
43  years,  dying  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  66  years. 
William  Penn  commenced  preaching  at  the  age  of 
24  years,  and  continued  his  labours  50'years,  dy- 
ing in  1718,  at  the  age  of  74  years.  George 
Whitehead  commenced  preaching  at  the  early  age 
of  18  years;  Thomas  Chalkley,  at  the  age  of  20 
years,  and  Samuel  Fothergill,  at  the  age  of  21 
years. 

Many  other  instances  of  early  surrender  and 
dedication  might  be  named  ;  but  these  may  per- 
haps suffice,  in  some  manner,  to  impress  the  apos- 
tolic injunction,  "  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth. 
Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee  ;  but  be  thou 
an  example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  conversa- 
tion, in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity." 
Unto  the  youth  of  the  present  time  does  this  lan- 
guage of  the  holy  apostle  seem  peculiarly  ad- 
dressed, seeing  that  so  many  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  in  the  church  have  been,  and  are  soon  to 
be,  removed  from  our  midst;  and  also  that  wicked- 
ness doth  now  so  abound  as  to  occasion  the  most 
fearful  apprehensions,  on  our  own  and  our  child- 
ren's account ;  unless  we  as  well  as  they  are  pre- 
served in  great  -watchfulness,  holy  circumspection, 
and  humble  fear,  even  as  those  whose  names  have 
been  recited ;  many  of  whom,  for  their  testimony, 
patiently,  and  even  rejoicingly,  endured  trials  and 
sufferings  from  without,  of  which  we  have  little  or 
no  conception. 

It  may  be  among  the  evils  to  come,  that  we  may 
yet  have  to  know  more  of  those  outward  bonds 
and  afflictions  which  attended  the  earlier  believers, 
than  we  have  yet  been  permitted  to  suffer.  How 
desirable,  therefore,  to  be  fortified  with  the  same 
holy  faith  which  was  their  support  in  the  midst  of 
trial  and  sufl'ering!  seeking  to  cherish  those  feel- 
ings of  christian  sympathy  and  fellowship  whereby 
they  were  enabled  to  comfort  one  another  by  a 
word  of  encouragement,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed,  bearing  a  faithful  testimony  against 
the  wickedue>s  and  usurpations  of  selfish  and  cruel 
men,  to  the  convincing  of  many  of  the  truth  of 
their  mission,  and  of  the  error  of  their  own  v/ays. 
Wherefore  let  the  young,  as  well  as  the  more  ad- 
vanced amongst  us,  seek  to  be  found  faithful  to 
every  secret  and  clear  intimation  of  duty,  that  we 
may  be  drawn  more  closely  together  iu  holy  sym- 
pathy and  heavenly  unity,  seeking  the  welfare  one 
of  another,  to  the  honour  of  Truth  and  the  glory 
and  peace  of  the  church  ;  so  that  if  greater  trials 
shall  be  permitted  to  overtake  us,  from  without, 
we  may  not  have  the  superadded  affliction  of  a 
wounded  spirit,  and  want  of  religious  unity  and 
sympathy. 

Densitij  of  the  Fopidation  of  Paris. — Such  is 
the  crowded  state  of  the  Paris  thoroughfares,  that 
during  the  year,  five  thousand  persons  have  been 
wounded,  and  seven  hundred  killed,  by  the  vehicles 
of  all  kinds  which  fill  tiie  streets,  and  render  the 
crossing  of  the  latter  almost  impossible  to  pcdes- 
tri:ins.  The  creation  of  underground  railways  and 
of  crossing  bridges  for  foot  passengers,  is  proposed, 
and  will  probably  be  decided  upon. 


Zinc  Nails  are  now  extensively  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  iu  place  of  wood  or 
iron.  It  is  said  that  zinc  nails  are  also  substituted 
for  sewing  in  ladies'  slippers.  An  iron  last  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  nails  on  being  driveu  strike  the 
last,  and  become  headed  or  riveted  on  the  inside, 
thus  forming  a  very  secure  fastening. 
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j  Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

J  Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 
e  our  Late  Friend,  11.  Wiiliams. 

I      "  Tliird  mo.  IS^k. — We  were  truly  glad  to  hear 
i  SO  good  an  account  of -your  welfare,  alter  a  tlireat- 
eniug  with  sickness.    Indeed  we  njay  well  consider 
f  it  a  renewed  fuvour,  and  ask,  '  what  shall  we  ren- 

■  d  jr?'  (kc.  The  departure  of  our  friends,  one  here 
8  and  another  there,  is  very  toleuju.  How  many  of 
e  our  friends  are  called  hence  ! 

^  ;    "  Your  uncle  Josiah  (aiSicted  as  he  is)  remains 
1  |heart-whole,  and  is  helpful  to  us.    He  has  a  re- 
'markably  clear  view  of  the  state  of  Society  ;  I  have 

I  been  surprised.    He  desires  there  may  be  no  com- 

•  promising,  no  drawing  back,  but  meet  the  diffi- 

•  culty  with  firmness  and  on  the  ground  of  principle. 
!,  He  does  not  consider  J.  J  G.  a  fallen  man ;  he 

II  believes  he  has  never  seen  into  the  Truth,  as  our 

•  learly  Fiiends  held  it.  But  there  has  been  in  the 
'  jSociety,  apostates;  those  who  have  been  in  the 
i-  Truth,  but  have  been  unfaithful,  and  so  lost  th^ir 

•  jplace  and  become  enemies.  All  this  he  expressed, 
J  lonly  better,  the  last  time  I  was  there.    Oh  !  said 

0  he,  if  I  only  could  write  [arm  and  hand  u-eless 

■  from  paralysis.]  as  I  felt  the  latter  part  of  the 

1  jnight,  as  I  lay  awake,  I  would  write.  He  is  con- 
1-  Icerned  for  our  '  Meeting  for  Sufferings,'  that  it 

|may  move  rightly.  I  told  him  it  '  was  good'  he 
1,  lhad  these  things  in  his  heart ;  he  was  excused 
e  from  being  active,  because  of  his  infirmity  ;  but  I 

trusted  there  were  those  who  would  be  able  to 
d  stand  for  the  cause  :  after  this  he  was  quiet.  Now 
r  this  concern  of  his  is  original  with  himself,  not 

borrowed  ;  he  has  seen  no  Friends  to  converse  with 
y  jthem. 

3  '    "  The  intelligence  of  Christopher's  meeting,  be- 
ing  for  all  who  were  willing  to  come,  was  very 
I  cordial. 

e      "  It  is  a  great  and  precious  thing  to  be  preserved 

if  alive  in  the  Truth ;  continue,  dear  ,  to  abide 

r  in  the  low  valley  of  humility,  where  refreshing 
y  streams  flow  softly,  and  I  do  surely  believe  pre- 
j  iservation  will  be  experienced. 

)f  I    "  reported  a  good  Quarterly  Meeting, 

;t  Iwhich  truly  we  ought  all  to  esteem  a  favour  ;  that 
;1  in  any  of  our  gatherings,  greater  or  lesser,  our 
)f  great  Head  should,  in  kindness  unmerited,  coudes- 
!,  cend  to  be  in  the  midst,  owning  us  with  his  pre- 
|.  sence." 

Q  "  lOf/i. — I  was  glad  to  hear  thou  had  it  in  pros- 
e  pect  to  come  and  see  us ;  I  hope  it  may  be  a  time 
i.  of  refreshment  to  us;  that  if  there  be  a  grain  of 
e  the  true  seed  amongst  u>,  it  may  be  visited  ;  so 

Y  thou  must  prepare  to  dwell  pretty  low,  or  I  fear  it 
Is  jwill  not  be  discovered.    I  long  for  a  resuscitation 

of  the  true  life;  feel,  at  times,  almost  sure  it  is 
t  injy  fault  things  are  not  better,  though  of  no  ability 
\  to  move,  right  or  left,  only  conbtantly  under  a 
Strong  and  truly  mournful  sense  of  nakedness  and 
.poverty.  I  remembered  this  afternoon  when  lying 
a  Idown,  that  it  is  said.  His  covenant  is  with  the  night 
it  I  as  with  the  day;  in  some  cases  encouragement 
1  imight  have  been  gathered,  yet  a  fear  acconipanied 
3  the  remenjbrance  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
e  encouraged. 

V  "  It  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  feel  thankful  for 
d  the  coming  together  of  our  clever  school  again,  with 
1,  so  little  exertion  of  ours.    Now  if  we  can  acquit 

ourselves,  as  would  become  the  occasion,  it  will  be 
well.' 

le        Sixth  mo.  18th. — Our  little  meeting  was  at- 

)r  tended  by  our  friend   .    It  was  a  good 

i  meeting;  we  were  advised  to  strive  against  the 
)•  inroads  of  the  enemy,  for  he  is  very  busy  ;  to 
le  avail  ourselves  of  '  every  good  means'  to  help 

along,  &c. ;  make  the  tree  good,  and  the  fruit  will 

be  good,"  &c. 


"Seventh  mo.  1th. — The  first  lesson  'little  folks' 
should  learn,  is,  to  obey  [their]  father  and  mother; 
when  they  fail  to  learn  it  while  young,  it  is  hardly 
likely  they  will  ever  learn  it. 

"  Disobedient  sons  or  daughters  grown,  or  grow- 
ing up  toward  men  and  women,  are  an  odious 
sight ;  and  seldom  they  come  to  any  good.  I  feel 
more  and  more  the  responsibility  ot  parents.  We 
do  need  a>si>ting  grace  to  get  along  through  all." 

"  nth. — I  find    has  lett  me  to  give  the 

account  of  Christopher  Healy's  meeting.  I  can- 
not anyhow  do  it  justice.  It  was  late  ere  he 
arose;  his  communication  was  lively  and  full  of 

entreaty.   commenced  with  supposing  we 

all  believed  that  every  good  gift  was  trom  trod, 
that  we  had  nothing  but  what  we  had  received, 
that  we  were  entirely  dependent;  we  could  save 
neither  'body  nor  soul,'  that  faith  was  His  gitt, — 
if  we  believed  there  was  a  way  to  be  saved,  it  was 
His  gift.  So  he  stripped  us  of  all  things,  and  we 
saw  ourselves  standing  naked  and  alone  before  the 
great,  all-seeing  eye.  Here  he  brought  in  the 
omniscience  of  our  great  Care-taker,  His  compas- 
sion for  our  helplessness,  as  we  with  sincere  hearts 
looked  towards  him ;  and  when  we  fell  short  and 
did  evil,  and  repented  and  humbled  ourselves,  how, 
oh  how !  He  would  make  the  dry  ground  of  the 
heart,  springs  of  water;  that  instead  uf  the  thorn, 
should  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the 
brier,  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree ;  and  it  shall 
be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign, 
that  shall  not  be  cut  off. 

"  The  diligent  and  right  attendance  of  all  our 
religious  meetings  he  encouraged,  that  though 
sometimes  we  might  feel  poor  and  low,  yet  He 
would  not  send  empty  away  those  who  waited  for 
Him  in  singleness  of  heart.  He  says,  '  a  little 
urjfaithfulness  and  a  very  little  too,  how  quick  it 
weighs  down  the  scale  against  the  little  good  we 
might  have  done;'  concluding  with,  O  Friends,  be 
encouraged,  be  faithful,  or  words  to  that  import. 

"  This  is  a  sketch  of  an  interesting  and  lively 
communication  ;  which,  I  would  hope,  might  a  little 
encourage  some  who  droop  and  go  laden  heavily. 
I  would  be  glad  for  him  to  visit  Stroudsburg,  if 
the  way  opens,  but  as  be  told  us,  so  it  is  with  him, 
he  can  do  nothing  of  himself.  I  feel  so  much  love 
for  the  feeble  few  at  Stroudsburg ;  should  always 
be  glad  to  share  these  things  with  them,  but  they 
and  we  too  may  remenjber,  that  help  is  laid  on 
One  that  is  mighty  to  save  and  able  to  deliver." 

''26lh. — Thou  wilt  doubtless  attend  the  little 

meeting  at   to-day  :  well,  though  very  few 

in  number,  yet  if  the  few  be  alive  in  the  '  root,' 
they  will  live.  Meetings  are  small  in  many  other 
places,  and  often  poor  :  the  living  scarcely  able  to 
bury  the  dead.  Ho  thou  help  all  thou  canst;  en- 
deavour earnestly  to  maintain  a  lively  exercise  of 
spirit,  and  this  will  be  a  help  to  others  who  are 
alive.  To  me  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  go  to  meeting 
without  some  right  preparation  previously,  sup- 
posing or  trusting  that  all  preparation  can  come 
after  we  get  there,  but  we  need  not  look  for  much, 
if  we  do  not  try.  When  I  have  had  much  to  do 
on  meeting-days  and  hardly  time  to  get  ready  at 
all  ;  yet,  with  my  mind  turned  in  desire  for  the 
right  thing — a  little  '  bread  ;'  I  have  found  livelier 
meetings,  ihan  when  as  to  the  outward,  more  ease 
has  been  my  lot." 

Curious  Invention. — An  artist,  in  Paris,  has 
found  a  means  of  rendering  any  description  of  wood 
so  soft  that  it  will  receive  an  impression  either  of 
the  most  varied  sculpture  or  the  most  delicate 
cluusing.  The  wood  is  then  hardened  to  the  con- 
sistency of  metal,  while  the  impressions  remain 
perfect. 


Extract  from  Journal  of  Mary  Capper,  Yearly 
Meeting^  1794.—"  Fifth  mo.  27th.  A  caution  was 
given  to  be  especially  careful  that  our  conversation 
savour  not  of  the  spirit  of  this  world ;  that  at  a 
time  like  the  present,  when  nation  seems  rising 
against  nation,  and  the  rumor  of  war  sounds  in  our 
ears,  we  may  get  every  one  to  our  tent,  and  there 
wait  to  be  rightly  prepared  to  meet  the  overturnings 
which  may  come  ;  not  presuming  to  offer  our  own 
conjectures  vpon  events,  but  ratlier  studying  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  mind  our  own  business  ;  the  import- 
ant business  of  knowing  a  preparation  to  meet  our 
God. 

Railroads  in  the  United  States. — Ohio  hag 
more  miles  of  railway  in  operation  than  any  other 
Slate  in  the  Union.  Pennsylvania  ranks  next. 
The  following  are  the  figures  :  Ohio,  3057  miles ; 
Pennsylvania,  2943;  Illinois,  2924;  New  York, 
ii8U8;  Indiana,  2058.  As  regards  the  total  len<4h 
of  li  ues  of  which  these  lines  form  parts,  we  rank 
thus:— Ohio,  4133  miles;  Pennsylvania,  3972; 
Illinois,  3551;  New  York,  3425;  Texas,  2667; 
Indiana,  2522.  In  the  item  of  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  equipment,  the  list  stands  thus  : — Penn- 
sylvania, $151,529,629;  New  York,  8144,259,- 
792;  Ohio,  $117,359,116  ;  Illinois,  $106,975,581. 
No  other  Sj;ate  comes  near  to  these  figures. 


Friends,  I  do  warn  and  exhort  you  all  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  God,  dwell  in  the  measure 
which  God  hath  given  you  himself,  in  which  is  no 
strife,  but  unity  ;  therefore  every  one  of  you  dwell 
in  it.  Boast  not  yourselves  above  your  measures, 
but  dwell  in  the  Truth  itself;  that  with  the  mea- 
sure of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ye  may  be 
guided  up  to  God,  in  which  Spirit  ye  will  have 
unity  in  the  least  measure  of  it.  Every  one  of 
you  judge  self,  for  it  vjmdd  have  the  Quastery ; 
which  is  to  be  condemned  with  the  light,  in  which 
is  unity.  So,  the  eternal  God  of  light,  and  life 
and  power  be  with  you  all,  and  in  you  all.  Keep 
from  all  strife  and  above  it,  in  love  and  unity  in 
every  •place.  Friends,  the  going  from  the  life  iyito 
the  changeable,  is  the  cause  of  strife  and  confusion. 
1655.  Q-  p 
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FOURTH  MONTH  (3,  1861. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Ehrope. — News  from  England  to  the  17th  ult. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent,  mother  of  Queen  Vietoria,  died 
on  the  16th  ult.  The  parliamentary  proceedings  have 
not  been  important.  The  usual  statement  with  regard 
to  the  army  estimates,  was  made.    The  total  force  for 

the  last  year  was  237,589  men  ;  this  year  it  is  212,773  

a  decrease  of  24,816.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons hud  given  notice  of  his  intention  on  an  early  day 
to  call  the  attention  of  government  to  the  expediency  of 
a  prompt  recognition  of  the  "Southern  Confederacy  of 
America." 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  firm  ;  sales  of  the 
week,  58,200  bales.  The  Manchester  ad  vices  were  fa- 
vourable. Breadstuff's  were  firm  at  the  following'quo- 
tations:  Flour,  28s.  a  31s.;  red  wheat,  lis.  Srf.  a  13s.; 
white,  12s.  Qd.  a  14s.  6(i. ;  corn,  37s.  a  39s. 

The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  increased 
£270,000.  The  money  market  was  slightly  easier 
Consols,  92|-  a  92f. 

The  French  Corps  Legislatif  continued  the  debate  on 
the  address  to  the  Emperor.  Some  of  the  members  ex- 
pressed themselves  with  great  freedom,  in  regard  to  the 
policy  of  the  government  in  Italian  affairs. 

The  Bank  of  France  had  reduced  its  rate  of  discount 
from  7  to  6  per  cent.  The  monthly  returns  of  the  bank 
.-liowed  a  considerable  gain  in  si}ecie.  Arrangements 
had  been  made  with  the  Credit  Industrial  Company  for 
the  payment  of  the  drafts  accepted  by  Mires  &  Co  ,  on 
account  of  the  Turkish  loan.    Intelligence  had  been  re- 
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ceived  from  Cochin  China,  that  in  a  recent  engagement, 
the  French  forces  had  killed  600  of  the  natives,  and 
taken  two  of  their  forts.    The  French  lost  but  six  men. 

The  citadel  of  Messina  surrendered  unconditionallj', 
after  four  dtiys'  firing,  du;ing  which  the  Sardinian  ariil- 
lerymen  caused  a  great  fire  in  the  citadel.  A  capitula- 
tion was  refused.  Four  generals,  150  officers,  and  5000 
men  were  taken  prisoners.  300  cannon  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sardinians.  Notwithstanding  the  un- 
conditional surrender,  Victor  Emmanuel  is  stated  to 
have  resolved  that  the  same  conditions  should  be  grant- 
ed to  the  garrison  which  have  been  agreed  upon  with 
Francis  the  Second,  in  the  event  of  the  place  surrender- 
ing immediately. 

Civitella  del  Fronto  would  not  be  able  to  hold  out 
much  longer. 

The  project  of  law  relative  to  the  assumption  of  the 
title  of  Kingdom  of  Italy,  had  been  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

An  elaborate  system  of  opposition  against  the  new 
government  of  Italy  had  come  to  light  in  the  shape  of  a 
long  series  of  instructions  to  Confessors,  in  which  almost 
every  form  of  opposition  to  Victor  Emmanuel's  rule  is 
insisted  upon  as  a  religious  duty. 

Cardinal  Antonelli  had  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Ponti- 
ficial  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Paris,  replying  to  M.  De  la 
Guerroniere's  late  pamphlet.  He  boidly  charges  the 
Emperor  with  being  the  cause  of  all  the  troubles  which 
beset  the  government  of  the  Holy  See. 

Warsaw  conliuued  tranquil.  The  garrison,  which 
only  numbered  5000  men  at  the  time  of  the  late  out- 
break, had  been  increased  to  over  20,000  ;  but  the  troops 
were  confined  to  their  barracks. 

A  despatch  from  Posen  says  the  concessions  granted 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  Poles  are  :  Re-constitution  of  the 
Council  of  State  ;  complete  reform  in  the  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  ;  the  municipalities  to  be  elected  by  the 
citizens,  &c. 

Prince  Gortschakoflf  would  convoke  the  principal 
Polish  notabilities,  in  order  that  all  necessary  reforms 
might  be  proposed,  examined,  and  ratified. 

There  appears  to  be  much  discontent  in  Hungary,  and 
impatience  under  the  Austrian  rule.  A  letter  from  Gen. 
Turr  and  Gen.  Klapka  had  been  published,  exhorting 
the  Hungarians  not  to  compromise  the  deliverance  of 
Hungary  by  a  premature  movement,  which  they  say 
Austrian  agents  are  fomenting.  Gen.  Turr  urges  his 
countrymen  to  preserve  their  forces  intact  for  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances. 

The  advices  from  India  give  sad  accounts  of  the  suf- 
ferings fi-om  famine  in  extensive  districts  of  that  depen- 
dency of  the  British  empire.  The  Overland  Times  and 
Standard  says  :  "  The  famine  is  great  in  the  land.  Hor- 
rible accounts  reach  us  from  the  north-west  provinces 
of  human  beings  dying  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  or 
five  hundred  a  day,  while  the  desolation  is  not  even 
limited  to  the  vasf  expanse  of  country  from  Lucknow  to 
Lahore;  for  tales  are  now  told  equally  appalling  of  the 
extremities  to  which  the  population  of  the  native  State 
of  Travaucore.  in  the  south  of  India,  are  reduced  by  the 
drought,  which  has  caused  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to 
wither.  According  to  a  Cochin  newspaper,  mothers  in 
Travancore  are  selling  their  children  as  slaves  for  6d. 
each,  that  they  may  have  wherewith  to  [mrchase  bread, 
if  only  for  a  single  day."  Measures  had  been  taken, 
■with  partial  success,  to  aflbrd  aid  to  the  famishing  popu- 
lation. 

Advices  from  Shanghai  to  First  mo.  21th,  have  been 
received.  Pekin  was  quiet.  The  allied  troops  at  Tien- 
Tsin  were  healthy.  The  treaty  was  working  satisfac- 
torily. The  rebels  had  been  defeated  by  the  Imperial- 
ists at  Ehsin.    In  .Japan,  affairs  were  peaceful. 

Tiie  attempt  to  lay  a  telegraphic  cable,  from  Singa- 
pore to  Java,  failed.    The  cable  was  lost. 

The  war  between  the  natives  in  New  Zealand  and  the 
British  continued. 

Unitkd  St \rF,!i.  —Affairs  at  Washinrjton. — The  extra 
session  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  closed  on  the  28th  ult.  Nn 
action  was  taken  on  the  proposition  to  refer  the  dispute 
with  Great  Hrilain,  resiiecliiig  the  ifland  of  San  Juan  to 
the  arbitration  of  Switzerland.  A  number  of  speeches 
were  made  on  the  alarming  condition  of  affairs,  but  the 
Semite  declined  offering  any  advice  to  the  executive  de- 
partment. A  long  list  of  Presidential  nominations  to 
fill  various  important  offices,  was  acted  on,  and  the  in- 
dividuals were  nearly  all  confirmed.  No  nomination 
was  made  to  fill  the  vacant  scat  in  the  Supreme  (.'ourt. 
— Cassius  M.  ("lay  declined  the  appointment  of  minister 
to  Spain,  but  was  afterwards  appointed  minister  to  Rus- 
sia.— Carl  Sliurz,  of  Wisconsin,  was  aiipointcd  minister 
to  Spain;  James  S.  Pike,  of  .Miine,  minister  resident  at 
the  Hague  ;  Robert  M.  Palmer,  of  Pennsylvania,  minis- 
ter resident  at  the  Argentine  republic  ;  James  R.  Har- 
ve)',  minister  resident  at  Portugal ;  George  G.  Fogg,  of 


New  Hampshire,  minister  resident  at  Switzerland  ;  An- 
drew B.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  minister  resident  at 
Nicaragua. — In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
requesting  the  President  to  communicate  to  them  the 
despatches  of  Major  Anderson  during  the  time  he  has 
been  in  command  at  fort  Sumpter,  the  President  replied 
that,  on  an  examination  of  the  correspondence  called  for, 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  publication  would 
be  inexpedient  at  the  present  time. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  406.  The  monthly 
statement  of  the  assay  office  in  this  city  shows  during 
the  Third  month,  that  the  deposits  of  gold  amounted  to 
$5,040,000;  of  silver,  $160,000;  gold  bars  stamped, 
$2,368,270;  transmitted  to  Philadelphia  for  coinage, 
$5,658,600.  The  New  York  banks  held  last  week  over 
$41,000,000  in  specie.  Business  continued  depressed, 
and  good  borrowers  could  obtain  loans  at  very  low  rales. 
The  idea  of  separating  the  city  and  port  of  New  York 
from  the  Union,  and  froin  the  State,  in  order  to  make  it 
a  free  and  independent  port,  has,  it  is  stated,  not  been 
abandoned,  but  is  seriously  entertained  by  many  influ- 
ential merchants  and  politicians,  who  are  maturing  their 
plans  for  that  object. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  2Y9.  The  banks 
in  this  city  held  last  week  $6,200,000  in  specie,  which 
is  the  largest  amount  that  has  been  in  their  vaults  for 
several  years.  The  highest  temperature,  during  the 
Third  month,  was  78  degrees,  and  the  lowest  16^  de- 
grees. The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  Ai\ 
degrees. 

The  Grain  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quota 
tions  on  the  1st  inst.  New  York — The  market  for  wheat 
is  more  active,  and  prices  are  in  favour  of  the  seller: 
83,000  bushels  were  sold  at  $1.25  a  $1.27  for  Chicago 
spring;  $1.29  a  $1.30  for  Milwaukie  club;  $1.33  a 
$1.36  for  red  Western,  and  $1.55  a  $1.60  for  white 
Michigan.  Oats  are  steady  ;  sales  were  made  at  33  cts 
a  34  cts.  for  Western,  and  34  a  34^-  cts.  for  State.  Corn 
is  dull ;  34,000  bushels  were  sold  at  63  cts.  a  65  cts.  for 
unmixed  Western,  and  66  cts.  a  70  cts.  for  Southern 
yellow.  Philadelphia— Red  wheat,  $1.31  a  $1.35  ;  white, 
$1.40  a  $1.50  ;  rye,  68  cts.  a  69  cts.;  new  corn,  60  cts. ; 
old,  61  ^- cts. ;  oats,  31  cts.  a  32  cts. ;  clover  seed,  $4.62 
a  $4.87  ;  timothy,  $2.75  a  $3.00  ;  flaxseed,  $1.50. 

Virginia. — The  convention  remained  in  session,  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  secession.  Many  earnest  and 
able  addresses  had  been  made  on  both  sides. 

Missouri. — The  Legislature  has  resolved  that  it  is  in 
expedient  to  take  any  steps  for  calling  a  national  con 
vention  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitu:ion  as 
recommended  by  the  State  convention. 

Texas. — The  Legislature  has  passed  a  resolution,  ap 
proving  of  the  action  of  the  convention  in  deposing  Go 
vernor  Houston.    A  bill  has  been  passed  to  raise  a  re 
yiment  of  1000  mounted  riflemen  for  the  protection  of 
the  frontiers.    Since  the  departure  of  the  federal  troops, 
the  Indians,  in  large  numbers,  have  been  devastating 
the  frontiers,  killing  and  driving  back  the  white  settlers. 
Gov.  Houston  has  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Texas,  in  which  he  protests  against  his  deposition,  and 
expresses  his  continued  devotion  to  the  Union;  he  will, 
however,  submit  rather  than  be  the  means  of  kindling 
civil  war  in  the  State. 

Reve7we  North  and  South. — The  revenue  collected  in 
all  the  ports  of  the  seceding  States,  during  the  year  end- 
ing Sixth  mo.  30th,  1860,  was  $3,491,757  ;  the  expenses 
of  collecting  which  amounted  to  $."330,567,  leaving  a 
net  revenue  of  less  than  three  millions.  The  whole 
amount  of  revenue  collected  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  was  over  $60,000,000.  It  is,  however,  con- 
tended in  the  Southern  confederacy,  that  their  policy 
will  soon  build  up  a  large  trade  in  imports  as  well  as 
exi)orts. 

The  New  Confederacy. — The  appropriations  made  by 
the  Congress  before  its  adjournment,  were  on  a  mode- 
rate scale,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $1,468,190. 
The  largest  item  was,  for  the  collection  of  revenue, 
.'^545, 000  ;  $150,000  was  appropriated  for  light-houses  ; 
for  an  executive  mansion,  ,$.")000.  The  Savaiinah  Re])ub- 
lican  announces  that  the  banks  of  that  cily  have  agreed 
to  take  live  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  loan  autho- 
rized by  the  Southern  Congress.  The  Stales  which 
have  recently  withdrawn,  and  established  an  iiideiiend- 
ent  government,  embrace  that  portion  of  the  Uniled 
Slates,  which  has  been  obtained  and  secured  at  the 
heaviest  cost  to  the  general  government.  The  following 
statement  of  the  expenses  on  their  account,  is  taken 
fiom  a  daily  paper:  "  Louisiana,  (purchased  of  France,) 
$15,000,000;  interest  paid,  $8,385,353;  Florida,  (pur- 
chased of  Spain,)  $5,000,000  ;  interest  paid,  $1,430,000  ; 
Texas,  (boundary,)  $10,000,000;  Texas,  (for  indemni- 
ty,) 810,000, 000 ■;  Texas,  (for  creditors,  last  Congress,) 
$7,750,000;  Indian  expenses  of  nil  kinds,  $5,000,000; 
to  purchase  navy,  pay  troops,  $5,000,000;  all  other  ex- 


penditures, $3,000,000;  Mexican  war,  $217,175,565; 
soldiers'  pensions  and  bounty  lands,  $100,000,000  ,  Flo- 
rida war,  $100,000,000;  soldiers'  pensions,  $7,000,000  ; 
to  remove  Indians,  $15,000,000  ;  paid  by  treaty  for  New 
Mexico,  $15,000,000  ;  paid  to  extinguish  Indian  titles, 
$100,000,000  ;  paid  to  Georgia,.  $3,082,000  ;  total  cost, 
$617,822,928."  i 
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Winder,  E.  Cooper,  and  Saml.  Street,  $2  each,  vol.  34, 
for  John  H.  Stanley,  $2,  vol.  31,  for  Dl.  Test,  $2,  vol. 
32,  for  Sarah  Allison  and  Dl.  Stratton,  $2  each,  vol.  33, 
for  H.  W.  Harris,  $2,  vol.  35. 


NOTICE. 

We  have  been  requested  to  state  that  a  few  Friends 
attending  Yearly  Meeting,  can  be  accommodated  with 
board  and  lodging,  by  making  early  application  at  No. 
116  N.  Seventh  street,  above  Arch. 


WEST-GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
situated  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central 
Railroad.    The  Sessions  open  on  the  1st  Second-days 
in  the  Fifth  and  Eleventh  months  respectively. 
For  information  and  circulars,  apply  to 

Thomas  Conard,  Principal, 
West-Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Fourth  mo.,  1861. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  committee-room, 
Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day  evening,  the 
13th  inst.,  at  eight  o'clock.  Friends  generally  are  in- 
vited to  attend. 
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FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH. 

A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  coo 
ducting  this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  be 
preferred,  one  of  whom  shonld  be  qualified  to  teach  in 
the  school.    Apply  to         Ebenezer  Worth, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thos.  Wistar, 
Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

Joel  Evans, 
Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
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A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  fill  the  stations 
of  Superintendent  and  Matron  at  West-town  Boarding- 
School. 

Application  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  following 
Friends:    Nathan  Sharpless,  Concord  ;  James  Emlek, 
West  Chester;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington;  Henry  fotsi 
Cope  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 

Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1860.  |||||(( 


Married,  on  the  14th  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house 
Deer  Creek,  Harford  Co.,  Md.,  Abel  J.  HopivINS,  of  Bal- 
timore Co.,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Caleb  H.  Cauby, 
of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  Fourth-day,  the  20th  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meet- 
ing-house, Buckingham,  Klias  Ely  Paxson,  of  Solcbury, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  and  Maroaket  O.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Samuel  and  Hannah  Wilson,  of  Buckingham,  Bucks  Co., 
Pennsylvania. 


Died,  nt  his  residence  in  Chesterfield,  Morgan  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  ITith  of  Third  month,  1861,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  aere,  Jesse  John;  a  useful  member  of 
Chesterfield  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  appeared  to  be  concerned 
to  be  found  in  the  way  of  his  duty,  and  in  a  state  of 
acceptance  with  his  dear  Redeemer.  During  a  pro- 
tracted illness  which  he  bore  with  christian  patience 
and  resignation,  it  was  his  daily  concern  to  witness  a 
state  of  |)reparation  for  his  final  change.  A  short  time 
before  his  close,  he  expressed  a  comfortable  hope  of  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  rest  and  peace. 
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For  "Tbe  Friend." 

Henry  Hall. 

(Continued  from  page  242.) 

From  this  time,  it  would  appear  that  he  kept  no 
leinoranduius  until  the  Sixth  month,  1826,  when 
e  writes  as  follows,  viz  : — 

"  Looking  over  my  memorandums,  I  do  not  find 
by  account  of  several  extensive  journeys  in  the 
Btvice  of  Truth,  performed  since  my  second  mar- 
age,  for  which  my  wife  freely  gave  me  up,  and  I 
m  apprehensive  that  I  did  not  keep  minutes  of 
nem,  or  if  I  did,  tbey-are  mislaid.  I  performed 
sveral  journeys  on  a  religious  account  in  the  States 
f  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  in  Canada,  pre- 
ious  to  going  to  Europe  ;  but  find  no  account  of 
lem.  1  feel  disposed  to  mention  them,  to  show 
aat  I  have  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  best 
f  my  days  in  the  cause  of  my  dear  lledeemer ; 
ot  boastingly,  but  in  humility,  and  under  some 
fflicting  considerations  respecting  the  present  state 
f  our  Society.  It  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  think, 
bat  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  devoted  to  the  good 
ause,  although  I  have  thereby  deprived  myself  of 
pportunities  I  might  have  had,  to  accumulate 
wealth;  but  a  man's  life  or  the  happiness  thereof, 
onsisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  he 
ossesseth,  and  perhaps  few  have  enjoyed  more 
ODtentment  than  I  have. 
"Accompanied  by  my  dear  friend  John  Gurney, 
travelled  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year,  both 
efore  and  since  I  returned  from  England,  some 
housands  of  miles  in  the  old  settled  parts  of  the 
.  States  of  Vermont  and  New  York,  as  well  as  in 
/anada ;  and  also  visited  several  new  settlements 
arming  in  divers  places,  and  had  many  meetings 
or  those  not  of  our  Society.  In  company  with  my 
ear  friend  Henry  Warrington,  jr.,  I  went  into  the 
Itate  of  Ohio  in  the  year  1819,  attended  the 
Nearly  Meeting  and  a  few  other  meetings  in  (hat 
Itate  and  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  at  another  time 
e  was  with  me  in  a  visit  to  the  meetings  in  Bucks 
onnty;  and  Smith  Upton  had  an  arduous  journey 
rith  me  in  the  second  visit  I  made  to  some  parts 
f  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

"  I  have  often  reflected  upon  the  precious  sea- 
ons,  in  which  our  spirits  were  baptized  together 
?ith  Friends,  in  these  journeys,  as  well  as  in  one 
performed  with  dear  Enoch  Dorland,  in  Canada; 
nd  that  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  who  worketh  by 
rhom  he  will  work,  has  been  pleased  to  make  use 


of  me  as  an  instrument  to  convince  some,  and  to 
awaken  others ;  by  whose  example  and  engage 
ment  in  the  Lord's  cause,  many  have  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
and  several  meetings  have  bccD  settled  where  no 
meetings  of  Friends  had  been  held  ;  and  my  spirit 
has  glowed  with  thankfulness  for  his  goodness  to 
me,  an  unworthy  servant. 

"And  now  when  I  feel  the  infirmities  of  age 
coming  upon  me,  the  cause  appears  as  precious  to 
me  as  ever ;  but  alas!  how  different  is  the  state 
of  society  !  Schism  is  beginning  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  an  appalling  manner ;  and  why  is  it 
so?  Because  all  have  not  kept  their  first  love; 
but  giving  place  to  false  reasoning,  have  departed 
from  the  Truth,  and  made  innovations  in  doctrine — 
the  minds  of  Friends  have  become  alienated  one 
from  another,  and  those  who  should  have  been 
examples  to  the  flock,  have  been  the  means  of 
leading  others  astray.  The  discipline  of  the  church, 
if  not  discarded,  is  much  neglected,  and  endeavours 
used  to  weaken  this  hedge.  Discordant  sentiments 
disturb  the  quiet  of  society,  and  in  some  places 
threaten  its  dissolution.  The  youth,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  commotion,  have,  in  many  "instances, 
taken  their  flight  into  the  customs  and  fashions  of 
the  world,  so  that  they  would  not  be  recognized 
either  by  their  dress  or  address,  as  members  of  our 
religious  Society.  An  awful  responsibility  rests 
upon  some  of  those  who  stand  in  the  fore  ranks; 
and  I  have  often  felt  willing  to  investigate  myself, 
and  see  wherein  I  have  contributed  to  this  sorrow- 
ful change ;  and  now  fervently  desire  not  to  justify 
myself,  by  avoiding  a  close  scrutiny,  as  respects  my 
conduct  and  the  doctrines  I  preach.  I  am  not 
sensible  of  holding  any  sentiments  different  from 
what  I  first  set  out  with,  and  held  up  to  the  public 
in  the  beginning  of  my  ministerial  labours;  which 
doctrines  had  a  good  effect  to  unite  me  to  my 
friends,  and  rendered  them  near  to  me. 

"  Friends  were  then  united  in  the  covenant  of 
life,  and  were  indeed  engaged  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  mutually  concerned 
to  watch  over  one  another  in  love  for  good,  and 
not  for  evil.  Judging  of  causes  from  their  effects, 
as  well  as  from  an  evidence  in  my  own  mind,  of 
the  soundness  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Society,  as 
set  forth  in  their  approved  writings,  I  consider  the 
cause  of  the  present  disunity  to  be  a  departure 
from  those  doctrines.  Unsound  doctrines  teem  not 
only  from  the  press,  but  from  the  galleries  of  our 
meeting-houses.  I  say,  unsound  ;  because  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  have  uniformly  acknowledged  their 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  without 
striving  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  Divine  power 
with  which  he  was  filled,  made  him  the  light  of  the 
world,  whilst  he  was  no  more  than  one  of  the 
prophets ;  that  the  Divine  power  only  was  termed 
Christ,  &c.,  with  divers  other  vague  and  indefinite 
terms,  which  are  used  by  those  who  have  departed 
from  the  faith,  and  which  border  on  the  Unitarian 
notions,  and  are  contrary  to  plain  Scripture  testi- 
mony. 

"  Some  who  advocate  these  unsound  views, 
aware  of  the  difference  between  their  sentiments 
and  those  of  our  first  Friends,  strive  greatly,  by 


misconstruing  and  garbling  their  writings,  to  make 
it  appear  that  their  doctrines  are  the  same  as  those 
of  George  Fox  and  other  worthies;  but  with  all 
their  ingenuity,  their  flinisy  guises  are  seen  through, 
even  by  many  who  adhere  to  them,  who  candidly 
acknowledge  that  their  notions  are  new  in  the  So- 
ciety; but  labour  hard  to  allegorize  the  Scriptures, 
so  as  to  make  them  suit  their  purposes,  saying 
much  about  an  increase  of  light,  and  the  necessity 
of  walking  in  the  light,  it  is  to  be  feared,  without 
due  consideration  of  the  danger  of  mistaking  dark- 
ness for  light,  and  light  for  darkness.  Hence  the 
works  of  darkness  are  produced,  such  as  reviling, 
persecuting,  evil  speaking,  backbiting  and  evil 
surmising,  &c.,  and  all  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  reformation  and  advancement.  Ah!  truly,  if 
the  light  in  us  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  dark- 
ness ! 

"  I  mourn  over  the  state  we  are  in  ;  but  as  our 
religious  Society  was  gathered  by  an  outstretched 
arm,  and  our  worthy  predecessors  were  supported 
by  the  invincible  power  of  Jesus,  under  the  deep 
sufferings  they  had  to  endure,  for  their  faithfulness 
in  the  cause  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  so  I  am 
at  times  comforted  in  the  belief,  that,  however 
great  the  defection,  and  wide-spread  the  devasta- 
tion, the  Society  will  yet  know  tbe  armies  of  aliens 
and  apostates  to  be  arrested  in  their  career,  and 
turned  backward  ;  and  that  the  blessed  Head  of 
the  church  will  raise  up  judges  as  at  the  first,  and 
counsellors  as  at  the  beginning. 

"  1828,  Seventh  month  22nd.  The  present  is  a 
time  of  peculiar  trial,  and  proving  ot  faith  and 
constancy  of  the  Lord's  people,  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  among  whom,  unworthy  as  I  am,  I  trust 
I  may  rank  myself.  The  unsettlement,  respecting 
which  I  wrote  in  1826,  has  greatly  increased  since 
that  time.  Then  the  disorder  was  chiefly  evinced 
by  the  younger  members  who  had  joined  them- 
selves to  Elias  Hicks  and  his  partisans,  in  their 
unsound  principles;  and  their  endeavours  to  change 
the  discipline  and  order  of  Society,  so  as  to  suit 
their  own  views.  They  have  now  so  far  obtained 
their  ends,  that  Friends  who  have  stood  firm  in  en- 
deavouring to  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  the  christian  disci- 
pline established  by  our  worthy  predecessors,  have 
had  to  endure  much  opposition  and  reproach  from 
them." 

In  the  year  1830,  in  company  with  several  other 
Friends,  he  performed  a  visit  to  Friends  in  the 
western  parts  of  New  York  and  in  Canada,  during 
which  he  wrote  the  two  letters,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  made,  viz  : — 

"Queenstown,  Upper  Canada, 
Eighth  mo.  28th,  1830. 

"  I  find  that  the  mercies  of  an  Almighty  and 
condescending  Caretaker  of  his  people,  are  not 
withheld  in  a  land  of  strangers,  but  mercifully 
vouchsafed  to  visitors  and  visited.  Amidst  the 
many  causes  of  depression,  which  are  to  be  met 
with  as  I  pass  along,  I  find  these  are  to  be  relied 
upon ;  and  when  I  reflect  on  the  past,  with  refer- 
ence to  my  friends  and  the  unhappy  division  that 
has  taken  place  in  Society,  and  unsettled  some  of 
them  and  left  them  to  be  tossed  as  upon  the  ocean 
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of  life,  comparable  to  a  bark  upon  the  sea,  without 
compass  or  rudder,  I  am  iucreasiDgly  confirmed  in 
the  belief,  that  a  spirit  of  delusion  has  blinded  the 
eyes  of  many  who  have  left  the  Society;  and  others, 
from  an  unjustifiable  attachment  to  individuals,  are 
hurried  forward  in  their  opposition  to  Friends.  A 
humble  possession  in  the  Truth  is  preferable  to 
riches,  honors,  or  the  applause  of  the  world ;  and 
I  am  thankful  that  my  mind  is  stayed  on  Him  who 
is  strength  in  weakness,  riches  in  poverty,  and  a 
present  Helper  in  the  needful  time,  with  desires  for 
the  establishment  of  the  sincere-hearted,  upon  the 
immoveable  foundation.  For  the  encouragement  of 
these  I  am  frequently  engaged  ;  and  sometimes, 
for  the  information  of  the  misled  and  misinformed, 
I  have  to  point  out  the  causes  of  the  division  that 
has  taken  place.  Our  meetings  are  frequently 
large,  and  sometimes  held  in  houses  belonging  to 
other  societies,  while  the  occupancy  of  them  is  de- 
nied to  the  Separatists;  who  say,  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  our  being  more  like  other  societies  than 
they  are.  Be  it  so,  if  our  agreement  is  in  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  why  then 
do  they  endeavour  to  deceive  the  world,  by  saying, 
there  is  no  difference  between  them  and  us  ?  These 
things  have  occasioned  a  full  development  of  the 
causes  of  the  separation,  I  believe  in  the  wisdom, 
and  I  humbly  trust,  under  the  influence  of  the 
power,  of  Truth. 

"At  Grassy-point,  where  two  prominent  leaders 
of  the  Hicksites  reside,  all  the  few  members  of 
Society  went  ofi",  except  three  women  who  remained 
firm  Friends,  neither  of  their  husbands  being 
members.  We  rode  nearly  twenty  miles  to  the 
place  in  a  wagon,  and  were  cordially  received  by 
one  of  them ;  and  while  notice  was  spreading  of  a 
meeting  to  be  held  next  day,  we  walked  a  mile  or 
more  to  see  another  of  them  ;  the  third  had  gone 
on  foot  to  give  notice  of  the  meeting,  which  was 
held  to  our  satisfaction. 

"  From  Pickering  we  went  to  York,  the  seat  of 
government  for  Upper  Canada,  where  we  had  a 
large  meeting  in  the  house  belonging  to  the  Meth- 
odists. For  a  few  di>joined  members  I  felt,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  more  worthy  man,  '  a  travail  of 
soul,'  and  shall  not  easily  forget  them  ; — great 
would  be  the  advantage  to  these,  did  but  a  few 
real  Friends  live  in  the  place,  to  hold  a  meeting 
and  encourage  them  to  look  to  the  Giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift,  to  bless  their  endeavours  to 
procure  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  cliil- 
dren.  The  advantages  held  out  to  enterprising 
persons,  allure  many  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States  to  this  place,  and  they  often  meet  with  dis- 
appointments, and  sometimes  disagreeable  conse- 
quences result.  1  cannot  easily  forget  the  emotions 
of  tenderness  I  felt,  on  seeing  three  lovely,  plain 
little  Irish  girls,  who  were  motherless,  and  neither 
of  them  above  twelve  years  old,  come  forward  and 
take  their  scats  near  where  we  sat." 

"  Farmingham,  Ninth  rao.  13th,  1830. 

"  To  loiter  my  time  away,  does  not  seem  suited 
to  my  natural  turn  of  mind,  which  has  marked  my 
course  through  life  hitherto.  I  have  therefore 
taken  the  pen — not  to  beguile  time,  but  rather  to 
let  thee  know  that  time  doth  not  pass  heavily  away. 
With  a  mind  as  .serene  as  the  unruilled  sea,  I  ru- 
minate on  the  various  views  which  present  respect- 
ing the  time  past,  present  and  to  come.  The  future, 
though  enveloped  in  darkness,  is  yet  sufTi'jiently 
unfolded,  to  show  the  true  believer,  that  an  all-wise 
Creator,  whose  providence  is  marked  in  the  changes 
of  the  revolving  seasons,  will- not  forsake  his  hum- 
ble servants,  who,  like  the  autumn  leaves,  arc,  one 
after  another,  falling  to  the  ground.  The  eye  of 
faith  is  not  left  to  grope  in  the  dark,  destitute  of 
that  reality  which  is  as  bread  to  the  hungry  soul, 


and  gives  strength  to  the  weak,  whilst  songs  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise  mitigate  the  sufferings  of 
decaying  nature.  As  to  the  past,  the  consequences 
of  fallen  nature,  as  presented  to  view  by  memory, 
evil  as  they  have  been  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
although  through  grace  not  of  the  deepest  dye, 
prostrate  me  as  with  my  mouth  in  the  dust ;  while 
hope,  like  the  anchor  which  securely  stays  the  once 
greatly  tossed  bark,  fixes  the  mind  on  Him  who 
died  lor  sinners  on  Calvary's  mount.  When  the 
past  presents  anything  which  will  compare,  even 
in  a  faint  manner,  with  justice,  mercy,  or  humility, 
and  the  performance  of  religious  duties,  though 
vile  nature  may  assiduously  seek  to  draw  self  in 
for  a  share  of  commendation,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
compelled,  in  great  abasedness,  to  ascribe  all  to 
unmerited  grace.  Then  with  David  we  may  not 
only  recount  the  mercies  of  our  God,  by  whom  we 
have  been  enabled  to  run  through  a  troop,  or  to 
leap  over  a  wall  ;  but  pray  for  one  another,  in 
the  strength  vouchsafed  by  Him  who  doeth  all 
things  aright. 

"  3Iy  prayers  are  continued  for  thee  and  our 
dear  children,  and  for  all  the  objects  of  redeeming 
grace,  especially  for  the  household  of  faith,  who 
are  as  the  salt  of  the  earth.  And  ascribing  glory 
and  honor  to  Him  who  ruleth  on  high,  and  taketh 
cognizance  of  the  actions  of  men,  I  trust  I  may 
inform  thee,  that  my  desire  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  undiminished;  it 
never  appeared  to  me  more  interesting,  than  it  has 
through  the  course  of  this  journey;  though  its  be- 
ing assailed  as  it  is  by  pretended  friends,  has 
strengthened  its  enemies  to  exult  over  it.  But  it 
is  my  belief,  that  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air,  that  rules  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  will 
not  be  able  to  remove  the  chief  corner-stone." 

CTo  be  coiitinued.J 


For  "The  FricDd." 

Nertchinsk,  and  the  Siberian  Exiles. 

(Concluded  from  page  245.) 

"  The  season  ended  by  a  sharp  frost,  stopping  all 
the  operations  at  the  mines,  and  seventy  poods, 
(say  $750,000,)  was  the  produce,  to  set  against  the 
misery  many  had  endured,  and  the  terrible  sacri- 
fice of  life.  This  was  the  most  costly  gold  that 
ever  entered  his  imperial  majesty's  treasury;  for 
it  has  been  stated,  and  on  good  authority,  tliat 
every  i-)ood  cost  him  thirteen  lives.  This  circum- 
stance created  a  great  sensation  throughout  the 
Altai  and  in  all  the  mining  districts,  and  every  one 
expected  it  would  be  a  matter  of  serious  conse- 
quence to  the  ofiicer,  who  had  shown  such  utter 
disregard  for  the  lives  of  those  under  his  charge. 

By  the  first  winter  roads  a  caravan  left  Nert- 
chinsk,  carrying  the  produce  of  the  mines  to  St. 
Petersburg.  The  colonel  accompanied  it  as  far  as 
Irkoutsk,  where  I  saw  him  several  times  before  his 
departure  ;  but  the  extent  of  the  calaniity  was  not 
then  generally  known.  He  preceded  the  caravan 
to  the  capital,  and  by  some  means  prevented  the 
circumstances  of  the  ease  reaching  the  ear  of  his 
imperial  master,  or  a  pension  would  never  have 
been  granted  for  extraordinary  service. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  about  some  of  the  exiles, 
who  were  banished  to  this  distant  spot.  Erman 
says,  vol.  ii.,  p.  183,  '  The  "  unfortunates,"  of  the 
14th  of  December,  wlio  had  been  condemned  to 
hard  labour,  were  confined  to  the  settlement  at 
Chita,  which  lies  beyond  the  Baikal,  on  the  road 
from  \'urkne  Oudiusk  to  Nertchinsk.  There  are 
no  mines  there,  so  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
sentence  of  the  convicts  to  the  letter,  they  have 
erected  a  polishing  mill,  in  which  to  employ  them.' 
Whoever  has  read  this  paragraph,  will  have  con- 
cluded that  the  exiles  never  were  employed  in  the 
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mines;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  My  informan' 
were  the  '  unfortunates,'  and  their  wives,  all  ( 
whom  were  living  in  Irkoutsk,  and  in  other  place 
that  I  have  visited.  I  was  on  terms  of  great  ii 
timacy  with  these  people,  and  retain  many  pleasin 
recollections  of  them.  They  were  taken  from  tb 
capital  in  chains,  each  man  in  a  telega,  attende 
by  a  gendarme,  (this  is  an  especial  corps  under  tl 
command  of  the  secret  police,)  but  not  by  the  usui 
route  through  Moscow  ;  they  were  sent  by  Yarosh 
and  Vatka.  This  was  through  a  part  of  the  coui 
try  but  hltle  travelled,  and  they  entered  on  tl 
great  Siberian  road  before  reaching  Perm.  Orde 
were  given  that  no  time  should  be  lost  on  the  roai 
nor  any  stoppage  allowed,  except  for  refreshmen 
Their  journey  was  a  long  one,  7029  versts  (46 
miles),  and  they  were  hurried  onward,  night  ar 
day.  On  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  day,  the  ^8 
reached  Nertchinsk,  and  were  handed  over  to  tl  '8 
authorities.  Here  they  slept,  and  the  next  mor 
ing  started  for  the  mines,  at  a  distance  of  27 
versts.  They  reached  them  in  the  afternoon  of  tl 
following  day,  having  travelled  over  7308  versts: 
thirty-two  days.  Here  was  their  prison  and  plat  irl'' 
of  punishment,  and  they  quickly  found  themselv' 
in  the  hands  of  a  man,  who  determined  to  carji 
out  their  sentence  in  its  utmost  rigour. 

They  arrived  on  the  Wednesday,  and  on  the  fo  6' 
lowing  Monday  morning.  Prince  Volkonskoi,  Prini 
Troubetskoi,  and  four  others,  began  their  mining  1 
hours.    This  was  hard  service  ;  wielding  the  pic!  tof 
axe  and  hammer  was  a  new  occupation,  and  the 
keeper  made  their  toil  severe.   The  others,  as  the  fa' 
arrived,  were  divided  into  gangs,  and  sent  to  t  i'di 
mines.  Each  was  known  only  by  his  number,  ai  ijto 
here  they  worked  for  two  years.  Others  were^anis 
ed  to  a  solitary  life  in  the  forests  of  Yakoutsk,  ai  lesa 
of  these  exiles  I  could  also  give  a  few  incidents  th  » 
would  not  say  much  for  the  'leniency  of  the  gover:  id 
ment  or  its  servants'  of  which  Erman  speaks.  * 
Several  of  these  exiles  were  advanced  in  years,  ai  iota 
had  left  grown  up  sons  and  daughters  ;  othei  Mt 
their  juniors,  were  torn  away  from  young  childre  nss 
and  mothers  with  infants  in  their  arms,  had  pressi 
up  to  the  telegas  to  give  the  father  a  last  look  lerj 
his  child.    Some  had  beeu  but  recently  marrie  ir 
many  were  single,  and  a  few  had  not  reached  the  In 
twentieth  year.  ^ 

The  first  lady  who  followed  her  husband,  w  i 
the  Princess  Troubetskoi ;  she  was  young,  and  d 
termined  to  share  the  fate  of  her  partner,  and,  if  pc 
sible,  soothe  his  years  of  banishment.    It  was  wi 
great  difiiculty  that  she  obtained  permission ;  ai 
when  it  was  granted,  it  was  coupled  with  a  cone 
tion  that '  no  lady  who  followed  her  husband  to  1 
place  of  exile,  should  ever  return.'    Even  suchP*' 
condition  did  not  change  her  resolve,  and  she  sta 
ed,  accompanied  only  by  a  faithful  maid-servai 
who  determined  to  share  her  danger  and  her  exi 
She  narrated  to  me  an  account  of  her  adventure  ^ 
journey  of  near  5000  miles,  made  during  a  seve 
winter,  when  she  often  encountered  the  fearful  stori  ™ 
so  frequent  in  Siberia.    Nor  were  they  the  or  "ij 
dangers — she  had  seen  the  wolves  running  on  ea  I" 
side  the  sledge,  ready  to  pounce  on  the  horses  * 
th(;y  slackened  speed  or  fell.  These  were  not  slig 
trials  for  a  delicate  woman  to  encounter  ;  but  soi 
of  the  incidents  of  her  adventure  are  among  t  tta 
most  touching  I  ever  heard.  liii 

She,  however,  finally  reached  Nertchinsk  Item 
safety,  and  a  mining  engineer  ofiicer,  who  was  lid 
turning  to  the  zavod,  kindly  oticred  to  escort  1  bog 
to  her  de.-tinatiou.  Her  inquiries  of  this  gentlem  Uj 
were  numerous.  She  wished  to  know  the  fate  nJ: 
her  husband.  He  gave  her  an  assurance  that  b 
was  well,  but  evaded  all  other  questions.  On  th  itrj 
arrival  she  was  taken  to  that  oflicer's  home,  a 
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ttiiiD  ia  wife  offered  all  the  comforts  their  dwelling  af- 
all  I  rded,  while  he  sent  her  passport  to  inform  his 
plia  lief  of  her  arrival,  and  expressed  to  him  her  de- 
al ii  re  to  see  the  prince.  Presently  a  police  oJlficer 
*ii  -rived,  and  told  her  that  he  had  received  instruc- 
uil  DQs  to  conduct  her  to  her  quarters,  and  that  she 
■M(  ould  be  permitted  to  see  her  husband  on  the  mor- 
crtl  w.  A  single  room  was  assigned  to  her  and  the 
H  aid,  bearing  all  the  aspects  of  a  prison,  and  it 
li'ili  as  announced  that  she  Avas  not  at  liberty  to  visit 
i  iiiay  one  in  the  town,  without  permission.  Next 
II  tl  lorning  she  was  taken  to  the  hiuse  of  the  chief, 
ki(  here  she  urged  her  request  to  see  the  prince,  and 
na  |so  to  be  permitted  to  spend  some  hours  each  day 
nei  his  society.  The  first  part  of  her  request  was 
W.  j-anted,  but  the  latter  was  refused  ;  and  this  man 
:aifid  as  she  had  come  to  share  her  husband's  exile, 
ill,  le  must  submit  to  prison  discipline ;  adding  that 
:ot  .6  was  Dot  to  be  permitted  to  write  a  single  line, 
nor  ithout  its  passing  through  his  hands. 
Tj  After  this,  he  ordered  the  police  to  conduct  her 
iftil  the  prince,  giving  his  number  but  not  his  name, 
^!j  id  then  to  her  dwelling.  A  sledge  was  waiting 
pii  r  them,  and  the  man  drove  them  several  versts 
tk  '  one  of  the  mines,  where  she  was  conducted  down 
m  fid  along  the  galleries,  to  where  the  exiles  were 

orking.  For  a  lew  moments  they  all  gazed  on 
ef(^r  in  amazement,  thinking  it  a  vision;  and  the 
rio  ►ell  was  only  broken,  when  she  rushed  into  her 
ijliisband's  arms.  I  dare  not  attempt  to  paint  this 
[ic  (terview  ;  but  the  clanking  of  his  chains  recalled 
till  ^r  to  a  knowledge  of  his  position,  and  the  police 
it  ificer  proved  that  he  possessed  a  belter  heart  than 
)  I  is  chief,  by  removing  her  from  a  scene  heart-rend- 
ji  ig  to  all.  The  chief  placed  her  on  prison  fare, 
iii  pr  would  he  permit  her  to  have  tea.  After  this, 
siie  saw  the  prince  once  a  week,  but  not  in  the 
ti  lines.  In  about  a  month,  two  other  ladies  arrived, 
vfpd  went  through  the  same  ordeal.  Eighteen 
*  lon'.hs  passed  without  any  change,  when  this 
iiFutal  man  was  called  before  a  tribunal  from  which 
1)6! pne  can  escape.  After  his  death,  another  officer 
Irtfas  appointed,  who  received  the  ladies,  and  treated 
a  pern  as  members  of  his  own  family.    He  did 

verything  consistent  with  his  duty  to  relieve  the 
rif  nfortunate  exiles,  and  through  his  intercession,  at 
1(36  end  of  two  years,  they  ceased  to  work  in  the 

lines,  and  then  were  removed  to  Chita  and  the 
,ail!." 

it  

''IViedto  Do  Something," — "I  have  tried  to 
jjiO  something  for  the  Redeemer's  cause."  What 
jj,ave  you  tried  to  do?  Something  in  the  shape  of 
ijjutward  activity,  which  shall  atone  for  neglecting 
[P  keep  the  heart  ?    He  who  would  pray  aright 

iiust  lift  up  holy  hands  without  wrath  or  doubting, 
j,|nd  he  who  would  do  something  for  Christ,  should 
j,|Ct  from  the  promptings  of  a  heart  that  earnestly 
jjiesires  to  be  holy  as  God  is  holy. 
^1  Have  you  tried  to  do  some  great  thing?  or,  have 

ou  tried  to  do  everything  heartily  as  unto  God  ? 
I,  lave  you  in  all  things  sought  to  honour  him  ?  If 

0,  you  have  not  only  tried  to  do  something,  but 

ou  have  done   something  for  the  Eedeemer's 

ause. — S.  S.  Times. 


The  Cedars  of  Lebanon. — These  stately  trees, 
teveral  of  which  are  believed  to  have  been  in  their 
irime  when  Solomon  built  the  temple,  stand  by 
hemselves  in  a  gorge  of  the  mountains,  with  no 
iither  trees  near  them.    Of  "  all  the  cedars  of  Le- 
bianon  that  are  high  and  lifted  up,"  these  alone 
D  'emain,  for  on  no  other  part  of  the  mountain  are 
ledars  to  be  found.    The  bark  of  the  most  ancient 
las  been  cut  away  in  places  to  afford  room  for 
)  iarving  names  of  visitors,  among  which  one  regrets 
1  o  learn  is  that  of  Lamartine. — Late  Pa2>er, 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

The  meeting,  [Yearly  Meeting  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  year  1828,]  was  brought  under  exer- 
cise, on  account  of  the  departure,  which  had  of 
later  times  taken  place  amongst  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  from  plainness  of 
dress  and  address,  and  not  altogether  confined  to 
the  youth ;  many  pertinent  remarks  were  made 
thereon,  and  much  salutary  advice  communicated. 

The  following  circumstance  was  related  in  the 
meeting,  by  a  i'riend  who  was  an  eye  and  ear- 
witness,  and  who  had  acted  as  one  of  the  jurors  in 
the  case.  Four  men  were  called  to  be  witnesses 
in  a  trial  before  the  court,  and  were  required  to 
take  the  oath ;  all  were  dressed  alike  fashionably. 
On  being  directed  to  put  their  hands  upon  the 
book,  all  were  sworn  but  one,  and  they  departed, 
leaving  the  one  standing;  which  the  judge  ob- 
serving, he  addressed  this  individual  in  nearly  the 
following  language.  "  Do  you  affirm  ?"  He  an- 
swered, "  Yes."  "Are  you  a  Quaker?"  He  said, 
"  Yes."  "  Do  you  belong  to  that  church  or  soci- 
ety ?"  He  said,  Yes."  After  a  little  pause,  the 
judge  replied,  "  The  time  had  been,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  that  society  were  known  by  their  peculiar 
dress  and  appearance ;  but  it  is  not  so  now :  you 
could  not  be  known  by  your  dress,  you  are  like  a 
ship  on  the  sea  or  privateer  sailing  under  false 
colours,  that  it  may  not  be  known." 

I  felt  it  best  to  give  this  circumstance  a  place 
in  these  memoirs,  should  they  ever  meet  the  public 
eye,  in  hopes  it  may  prove  as  a  watchword  to  such, 
who  may  be  tempted  to  gratify  their  natural  incli- 
nation, by  departing  from  that  simplicity  into 
which  the  Truth  first  led  its  followers. 

Thomas  Shillitoe. 


it  not  been  for  our  political  troubles  they  would 


have  been  much  greater. 


The  Trade  in  Cloverseed. — In  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, there  was  a  paragraph  deserving  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  It  had  reference  to  the  trade  in 
cloverseed,  and  showed  conclusively  that  in  that 
article  Philadelphia  is,  beyond  all  question,  the 
great  leading  mart. 

Nothing  can  be  more  impressive  on  this  point 
than  the  figures  quoted  in  the  Corn  Exchange  re- 
port, which  say  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  amount  of  cloverseed  exported  from  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1860  was  purchased 
here,  in  an  uncleaned  condition,  and  cleaned, 
packed  and  shipped  from  Philadelphia.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  figures : 

Bushels. 

Whole  export  of  cloverseed  in  the  U.  S.,  70,000 

Export  from  Philadelphia,  52,212 

"        New  York,  10,000 

It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  the  trade  done  here 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  supply  of  our  own  popu- 
lation, the  purchase  of  raw  materials  for  our  fac- 
tories, the  sale  and  shipment  of  their  products,  and 
the  shipment  of  coal.  But  here  is  an  article  which 
does  not  enter  into  any  of  these  items,  and  yet 
Philadelphia  is  for  it  the  great  market  of  the  coun- 
try. Nor  is  the  trade  a  decreasing  rne,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  subjoined  figures,  showing  the  exports 
of  cloverseed  from  Philadelphia,  for  the  past  four 
years  : 

1857  .   '    .       .       .      4,450  bushels. 

1858  ....    16,021  " 

1859  ....    21,939  " 

1860  ....    52,212  " 
This  does  not  look  much  like  the  ruin  of  our 

commerce.  Nor  indeed  does  the  record  of  our  ex- 
ports generally  lead  to  any  such  inference,  for  the 
total  exports  from  Philadelphia,  for  1860,  exceed- 
ed in  value  those  of  any  year  since  1854,  and  were 
greatly  above  the  totals  of  1858  and  1859.  Had 


Tiionght  Imperishable. 
Under  this  head  the  New  York  Observer  gives 
the  following  : 

An  incident  was  some  time  since  recorded,  in 
connection  with  the  loss  at  sea  of  the  steamship 
Central  America,  illustrating  the  imperishable  na- 
ture of  memory.  With  kindred  facts  it  is  sugges- 
tive of  thoughts  that  may  well  make  us  serious  as 
we  are  measuring  off,  one  after  another,  the  periods 
that  mark  our  lives,  and  folding  up  the  volumes 
which  are  to  be  read  again  by  each  of  us,  the  vo- 
lumes of  our  own  history.  One  of  the  passengers 
on  the  ill-fated  vessel,  after  it  had  gone  to  pieces, 
had  for  hours  been  floating  alone  upon  a  piece  of 
the  wreck,  when  he  suddenly  heard  or  thought  he 
heard,  his  mother's  voice  saying,  "  Johnny,  did  you 
take  your  sister's  grapes?"  The  explanation  was 
this  : 

Some  thirty  years  before,  when  he  was  a  mere 
child,  his  sister  was  dying  with  consumption.  A 
friend  had  sent  her  a  present  of  choice  grapes, 
which  he  found  in  a  closet,  and  in  his  childish  self- 
ishness secretly  devoured,  well  knowing  that  he 
was  committing  an  act,  which,  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, deserved  to  be  called  a  crime.  His  mo- 
ther had  spoken  to  him  in  the  words  mentioned 
above,  but  the  circumstance  had  passed  entirely 
from  his  recollection,  and  he  stated  that  for  twenty 
years  he  had  not  thought  of  it  once.  But  when  he 
was  in  the  jaws  of  death,  and  conscience  was  lead- 
ing his  mind  back  over  the  past,  this  sin  of  his  child- 
hood came  up  so  forcibly  and  so  suddenly  that  he 
really  supposed  he  heard  the  same  voice  accusing 
him  of  the  unbrotherly  act. 

A  whole  volume  of  facts  might  be  recorded,  to 
show  that  nothing  really  passes  away  from  the 
mind  when  it  has  once  made  even  a  transient  im- 
pression ;  that  thought  itself  is  indestructible,  and 
that  what  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  has  only  been 
laid  up  in  some  of  the  secret  recesses  of  the  me- 
mory, to  be  reproduced,  when  the  mind  is  in  the 
proper  state,  with  all  the  distinctness  of  the  ori- 
ginal impression. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  persons  who  have  been 
rescued  from  drowning,  have  had  the  most  wonder- 
ful activity  and  power  given  to  their  memories,  just 
before  they  became  insensible,  so  that  in  a  moment 
of  time  their  whole  lives  have  been  photographed, 
as  it  were,  and  held  up  before  them.  They  have 
lived  overyears  of  time  in  a  single  moment.  Every 
one  can  recall  periods  when  a  measure  of  the  same 
activity  has  been  given  to  memory,  and  when  the 
leaves  of  the  past  have  been  unfolded  with  a  ra- 
pidity scarcely  before  conceived  of,  and  when  re- 
velations have  been  made  of  what  seemed  buried 
in  oblivion,  so  utterly  had  it  passed  away  from  the 
mind.  Some  simple  association,  a  familiar  voice, 
a  strain  of  music,  an  incident  recalled,  or  even  a 
state  of  mind  is  sufficient  to  vivify  the  dead  past. 

The  extent  to  which  the  memory  is  capable  of 
recalling  the  past,  even  when  it  seemed  utterly  for- 
gotten, is  illustrated  by  many  a  curious  chapter  of 
facts.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  that  of  the  illi- 
terate servant  girl,  who,  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever, 
astonished  all  who  were  about  her  by  repeating 
long  passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  with 
which,  it  was  well  known,  she  had  no  ordinary  ac- 
quaintance. The  mystery  was  solved  by  learning 
that  she  had  once  been  at  service  in  the  family  of 
a  learned  clergyman,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing aloud  from  his  favourite  authors,  portions  of 
which  she  had  heard,  but  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  what  she  had  heard.  The  mere 
sound  of  the  words  had  so  impressed  itself  upon 
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her  memory,  that  the  delirium  cf  the  fever,  like 
the  chemicals  applied  to  the  daguerreotype  plate, 
brought  out  the  impression  as  distinct  and  clear  as 
at  first. 

I  once  visited  an  aged  German,  who  had  been 
in  this  country  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
had  spoken  the  English  language  exclusively  dur- 
ing that  tine,  having  almost,  if  not  quite  forgotten 
his  native  tongue,  but  in  his  old  age  the  language 
of  his  childhood  returned  to  him  in  all  its  freshness, 
and  he  could  speak  only  in  his  mother  tongue. 

To  these  we  add  the  following  instances: 

Dr.  Rush  mentions  old  Swedes,  whom  he  attend- 
ed at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  during  their  last 
sickness,  and  who  spoke  Swedish  when  dying, 
though,  perhaps,  they  had  not  heard  the  language 
for  fifty  or  sixty  years.  So  it  was  that  Dr.  John- 
son, in  his  last  hours,  passed  from  the  sonorous 
cadences  of  those  Latin  chants,  in  which  his  mighty 
spirit  had  so  much  delighted,  and  was  heard  by 
his  attendants  muttering  a  child's  hymn,  which  had 
been  sung  to  him  by  his  mother  when  in  his  cradle. 

A  still  more  striking  phenomenon  is  given  in 
Wasianski's  account  of  the  death-bed  of  Kant. 
That  profound  philosopher,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
narrator,  was  afflicted  most  painfully,  as  his  last 
hours  approached,  by  the  ringing  in  his  ears  of 
melodies  which,  in  his  earliest  youth,  he  had  heard 
in  the  streets  of  Konigsberg.  "  These,"  Wasianski 
went  on  to  say,  "  kept  him  awake  to  unseasonable 
hours ;  and  often  when,  after  long  watching,  he 
had  fallen  asleep,  however  deep  his  sleep  might  be, 
it  was  suddenly  broken  by  terrific  dreams,  which 
alarmed  him  beyond  description." 

On  this  subject  generally,  our  contemporary  re- 
marks ; 

Such  facts  added  to  our  own  personal  experience 
and  consciousness,  teach  us  that  nothing  is  lost; 
that  the  whole  past  is  engraven  on  our  hearts,  as 
on  an  imperishable  tablet.  With  the  mind  be- 
clouded as  it  is  in  this  world,  we  may  be  able  only 
dimly  to  descry  the  great  events,  but  if  not  in  this 
world,  then  in  another  the  mist  will  be  scattered, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  read  our  lives  over  again, 
just  as  they  have  been  spent, 

There  is  but  one  method  by  which  the  painful 
memories  of  the  past  may  be  removed.  The  heart 
that  is  washed  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  has 
in  his  grace  an  antidote  both  to  sin  and  sorrow. 
'The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin."  His  love  sanctifies  sorrow,  and  makes  it,  and 
the  memory  of  it  a  real  blessing.  The  one  who 
has  made  the  Saviour  his  trust,  and  who  is  seek- 
ing to  live  as  he  lived,  has  nothing  to  fear  in  the 
utmost  activity  of  memory.  But  he  who  has  all 
the  guilt  of  his  sins  resting  upon  his  own  soul,  has 
reason  to  tremble.  In  souie  dark  lane  of  life,  in 
.some  hour  of  gloom,  or  in  the  last  dread  conflict, 
his  sins  may  meet  him  again,  and  overwhelm  him 
with  the  recollection.  Or,  if  he  escape  in  life,  me- 
mory, which  has  recorded  all,  will  be  faithful  to 
her  trust,  and  woe  be  to  the  soul  that  has  to  answer 
for  itself  in  anolhor  world. 

To  this  \vc  may  add  the  following  propositions: 

From  the  retributive  and  punitive,  as  well  as  the 
eternal  quality  of  memory,  wc  may  infer : 

1st.  Tiie  immortality  of  the  soul. 

2(1.  The  judicial  power  of  God,  hating  sin,  and 
punishing  it  by  an  eternal  retribution. 

3d.  The  wretchedness  of  that  hereafter  which 
will  have  nothin';  but  an  eternal  remorse. 


The  Cisterns  of  Venice. — The  collection  and 
preservation  of  water  are  becoming  of  national 
importance.  The  inhabitants  of  Venice,  (120,000,) 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  salt  lake  communicating 
with  the  sea,  derive  their  supply  of  water  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  greatest  part  of  the  rain  is  col- 
lected in  2077  cisterns,  of  which  177  are  public, 
and  1900  belong  to  private  houses.  As  these  cis- 
terns may  serve  as  models,  a  detailed  account, 
furnished  to  M.  Grimaud  by  M.  Salvadori,  the 
engineer  of  the  municipality  of  Venice,  has  been 
laid  before  the  French  Academy  of  Science,  and  is 
printed  in  their  Comptes  Kendus.  An  excavation 
is  made  in  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  reversed 
truncated  pyramid  to  the  depth  of  three  metres, 
(nearly  ten  feet,)  the  earth  being  supported  by 
walls  of  oak  or  other  strong  wood,  on  which  is  laid 
a  thoroughly  compact  layer  of  clay,  great  care  be- 
ing taken  to  exclude  air.  At  the  bottom  is  placed 
a  circular  stone,  hollowed  in  the  middle;  on  this 
is  put  a  hollow  cylinder  (like  an  ordinary  well) 
constructed  of  dried  bricks,  well  adjusted  ;  those  at 
the  bottom  being  pierced  with  conical  holes.  The 
space  round  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  well-washed 
sea-sand.  At  the  four  corners  at  the  top  are  put 
four  stone  boxes,  with  stone  lids  pierced  with  holes 
These  boxes  rest  upon  the  sand.  The  rain  from 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  falls  into  these  boxes,  and, 
after  filtering  through  the  sand,  enters  the  hollow 
cylinder,  and  then  becomes  a  limpid  water,  pure  to 
the  last  drop. 


Our  Lord  imposed  no  rigorous  ceremonies  on 
his  disciples.  He  taught  tlioui  to  enter  into  the 
closet;  to  retire  within  the  heart;  to  epcak  but 
few  words;  to  open  their  hearts,  to  receive  the 
descent  of  the  Uoly  Spirit. — jSIadam  Guyon. 


Selected. 

THE  LAMP  AT  SEA. 

The  night  was  made  for  cooling  shade, 

For  silence  and  for  sleep  ; 
And  when  I  was  a  child,  I  laid 
My  hands  upon  my  breast  and  prayed, 

And  sank  to  slumbers  deep. 
ChiUi-like  as  then,  I  lie  to-night, 
And  watch  my  lonely  cabin  light. 

Each  movement  of  the  swaying  lamp 

Shows  how  the  vessel  reels; 
And  o'er  her  deck  the  billows  tramp, 
And  all  her  timbers  strain  and  cramp. 

With  every  shock  she  feels: 
It  starts  and  shudders  while  it  burns, 
And  in  its  hinged  socket  turns. 

Now  swinging  slow,  and  slanting  low, 

It  almost  level  lies, 
And  yet  I  know,  while  to  and  fro 
I  watch  the  seeming  pendule  go, 

With  restless  fall  and  rise, 
The  steady  shaft  is  still  upright, 
Poising  its  little  globe  of  light. 

0,  hand  of  God  !  0,  lamp  of  peace  I 

U,  promise  of  my  soul  I 
Though  weak  and  tossed,  and  ill  at  ease, 
Amid  the  roar  of  smiting  seas — 

The  ship's  convulsive  roll — 
I  own,  with  love  and  tender  awe. 
Yon  perfect  tyi)e  of  faith  and  law  I 

A  heavenly  trust  my  spirit  calms  I 

My  soul  is  (illod  with  light ! 
The  ocean  sings  Mis  solemn  psalms; 
The  wild  winds  chant;  I  cross  my  palms; 

II:(p|)y  as  if  to-night, 
Under  the  cottage  roof  again, 
I  heard  the  soothing  summer  rain. 

Longfellow. 


Scotch  Sheep  in  New  Jerscij. — Several  Scotch 
mountain  sheep  have  recently  been  introduced  into 
Morris  county,  N.  J.,  on  the  farm  of  S.  F.  Headley. 
Iheir  wool  is  described  as  being  of  a  better  qua- 
lity than  any  other  long-woollcd  breed — long,  wavy 
and  soft,  with  no  harsh  or  wiry  feeling  like  most 
of  the  mountain  breeds — peculiarly  adapted  to 
worsted  stufis,  and  the  carcass  is  said  to  give  the 
vcr^  best  aud  highest  flavoured  mutton. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

letter  of  John  Barclay. 
Sixth  month,  1817.    Whilst  thinking  of  writ- 
ing to  thee,  a  part  of  a  beautiful  meditation  of  the 
Psalmist,  on  the  works  and  wonders  of  Provi- 
dence, occurs  to  me.    After  dwelling  much  on  the 
variety  and  immensity,  the  order,  the  harmony,  the 
excellent  provision  aud  appointment  of  all  things, 
both  in  heaven  and  upon  the  earth,  the  poor  ser- 
vant cries  out,  as  if  unequal  to  the  task, — "  O 
Lord  !  how  manifold  are  all  thy  works  !  in  wisdom 
hast  thou  made  them  all ;  the  earth  is  full  of  thy 
riches."    I  remember  it  is  somewhere  said,  "All 
thy  works  shall  praise  thee,  and  thy  saints  shall 
bless  thee;"  and  whilst  we  thus  see  that  the  hea- 
vens declare  his  glory,  and  the  firmament  hia 
handywork — whilst  we  see  that  all  his  works 
praise  him,  are  we  not  convinced  that  his  saints 
should  likewise  bless  him  ?    Are  we  not  abun- 
dantly persuaded,  that  man  also, — whom  we  now 
see  the  only  flaw,  the  only  speck  in  this  vast  pro- 
duction, perverted  in  himself,  and  perverting  the 
rest  of  the  creation, — was  originally  made  pure 
and  perfect  in  his  kind,  and  did  then  glorify  his 
Maker.    Oh  !  how  fully  do  I  believe,  how  clearly 
do  I  see,  that  it  is  only  as  we  poor  creatures  come 
to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds,  and  to 
experience  the  putting  on  of  the  new  man,  which, 
after  the  image  of  Him  that  made  us,  is  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness;  that  we  can  rightly 
worship,  acceptably  praise,  and  truly  give  glory  to 
so  infinitely  righteous  and  holy  a  Being.  Thus 
alone  are  we  brought  inexpressibly  to  feel  the  beau- 
ty of  those  scriptural  or  other  writings,  which  dwell 
on  the  works  of  the  creation  ;  thus  also  are  the 
faculties  of  our  mind  opened,  enlarged,  and  quick- 
ened to  perceive  and  to  adore  the  great  First  Cause 
of  all.    What  a  blessed  experience,  when  every 
thing  within  us  and  without  us,  the  stars  above  us, 
the  dust  under  our  feet,  seem  all  to  join  with  us, 
and  to  show  forth  that  Power  which  has  made 
them,  and  which  supports  and  sustains  this  system, 
this  machinery  of  the  universe.    Surely  the  revolu- 
tions and  vicissitudes  to  which  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  the  natural  kingdom  seems  subject,  the  turnings 
and  overturnings,  the  storms  and  the  calms,  the 
darkness  and  the  brightness,  the  dreary  and  the 
cheering  prospects,  the  drooping  and  the  delightful 
seasons,  are  equally  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand, 
who  is  said  to  be  "  all  in  all."    He  saith  to  the 
raging  winds,  "peace,  be  still,"  and  to  the  foaming 
billow,  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further." 
What,  then,  should  be  the  invariable  language  of 
our  hearts, — what  should  be  the  clothing  of  our 
spirits  day  and  night,  in  all  extremities,  and  under 
all  the  circumstances  to  which  we  are  constantly 
liable,  but  "  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."    Oh  ! 
that  we  might  be  privileged  to  continue  from  day 
to  day  and  all  day  long,  in  such  a  prostrated, 
humbled,  reverential  frame  of  spirit,  as  would  in- 
dubitably evince  our  belief  in  the  presence,  pro- 
tection, providence  aud  ..power  of  Him  whom  we 
profess  to  serve. 

Neiv  Plastic  Moteriul. — A  new  plastic  material, 
resembling  wood  in  its  finished  state,  has  been  in- 
vented. It  may  readily  be  moulded  by  pressure 
into  any  form,  admits  of  cutting  or  carving  to  any 
extent  required,  may  with  facility  be  glass-papered, 
and  will  receive  the  highest  degree  of  polish.  The 
material  is  in  great  part  composed  of  fibrous  pulp 
of  as  long  a  description  as  possible — to  which  it 
owes  its  strength — which  is  worked  together  with 
resinous  and  gelatinous  gums,  acted  upon  chemi- 
cally, and  as  nearly  to  imitate  the  nature  of  wood 
as  possible.  It  is  stated  to  be  unlike  papier  mache 
or  carton  pierre,  and  in  many  respects  superior 
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Catching  a  Shark. 
Has  my  reader  ever  been  present  at  the  capture 

''■  of  a  shark  1  If  he  has  crossed  the  line,  or  even  if 
lie  knows  what  it  is  to  spend  a  week  or  two  in 
"  the  calm  latitudes,"  the  debateable  border-sea, 
between  the  ordinary  breezes  and  the  trades,  he  is 
no  stranger  to  the  assiduous  attentions  of  this  lank 
and  lithe  tenant  of  the  tropical  seas.  Jack  fami- 
liarly calls  him  by  the  title  of  "  Sea-lawyer,"  for 
reasons  which  are  by  no  means  complimentary  to 
:  the  learned  profession ;  and  views  him  with  that 
admixture  of  hate  and  fear,  with  which  unsophis- 
ticated landsmen  are  apt  to  regard  his  terrestrial 
representatives.  To  bait  a  line,  and  catch  a  mack- 
erel or  the  bonito,  is  always  a  welcome  occupation 
to  the  sailor ;  but  to  no  amusement  does  Jack  bend 
himself  with  such  a  hearty  alacrity  as  to  take  the 
"  shark."    When,  on  approaching  the  northern 

I"'  j  tropic, 

n 

^         "  Down  drops  the  breeze,  the  sails  drop  down," 

li(  i  'tis  not  "  sad  as  sad  can  be  ;"  for  all  is  hilarity  and 
in    alertness.    Away  goes  one  to  the  harness-cask,  for 
ii;    a  junk  of  salt  pork,  another  is  on  his  knees  before 
j   the  cabin-locker,  rummaging  out  an  enormous  hook. 
It   which  tradition  confidently  reports  is  deposited 
there;  a  third  is  unreeving  the  studding-sail  hal- 
.  yards  to  serve  as  a  line,  for  so  tough  a  customer 
needs  stout  gear ;  a  fourth  is  standing  on  the 
taffrail,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  monster,  that  now 
drops  off,  and  now  comes  gliding  up,  a  light-green 
mass,  through  the  blue  water,  till  his  whiteness 
nearly  touches  the  surface,  and  telling  the  villain, 
all  the  while,  with  uncouth  maledictions,  that  his 
time  is  coming.    The  mate  is  on  the  jib-boom, 
wielding  the  grains,  whose  trident-prongs  he  has 
been  for  the  last  half-hour  sharpening  with  a  file, 
ready  to  take  by  force,  any  one  of  the  hated  race 
who  may  be  too  suspicious  for  the  bait  astern, 
ii,  I  And  now  the  skipper  himself  comes  up,  for  even 
le   dignity  itself  cannot  resist  the  teuiptation,  and  with 
ji,   his  own  brawny  hands  puts  on  the  enticing  pork, 
Q-  I  and  lowers  away. 

I  j  'Tis  twirling  and  eddying  in  the  wash  of  the 
9  !  ship's  counter;  the  crew  are  divided  in  their  alle- 
j!  giance — half  cluster  at  the  quarter  to  watch  the 
]i  captain's  success,  half  at  the  cat-heads,  to  see  the 
al  mate's  harpooning.  There  scuttle  up  the  two  little 
J,  pilot-fishes,  in  their  banded  livery  of  blue  and 
IS  brown,  from  their  station,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
ij  shark's  nose;  they  hurry  to  the  bait,  sniff  at  it, 
,'  nibble  at  it,  and  then  back  in  all  haste  to  their 
o(  huge  patron,  giving  his  grioiness  due  information 
ir  of  the  treat  that  awaits  him.  See  how  eagerly  he 
er  receives  it !  with  a  lateral  wave  of  his  powerful 
It  tail  he  shoots  ahead,  and  is  in  an  instant  at  the 
il  pork.  "  Look  out  there  !  stand  by  to  take  a  turn 
ly  of  the  line  round  a  belaying  pin,  for  he's  going  to 
j,  bite,  and  he'll  give  us  a  sharp  tug!"  Every  pair 
D-  ■  of  eyes  is  wide  open,  and  every  mouth,  too ;  for 

0-  the  moQSter  turns  on  bis  side,  and  prepares  to  take 
it    in  the  delicate  morsel.    But,  no;  he  smells  the 

rusty  iron  perhaps,  or  perhaps  he  sees  the  line  ;  at 
any  rate  he  contents  himself  with  a  sniff,  and  drops 
ilj    astern  ;  coming  forward  again,  however,  the  next 

1-  minute  to  sniff  and  sniff  again.  'Tis  perilous;  yet 
re    'tis  tempting. 

ij       A  shout  iorward  !    The  mate  has  struck  one  ! 

And  away  rush  the  after  band  to  see  the  sport; 
ic  the  skipper  himself  hauls  in  the  line,  and  joins  the 
Ip  shouting  throng.  Yes  ;  the  grains  have  been  well 
it  thrown,  and  are  fast  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  back. 
:li  What  a  monster !  full  fifteen  feet  long,  if  he's  an 
j.  inch !  and  how  he  plunges  and  dives,  and  rolls 
i  round  and  round,  enraged  at  the  pain  and  restraint, 
'ti    till  you  can't  discern  his  body  for  the  sheet  of 

white  foam  in  which  it  is  enwrapped !    The  stout 


line  strains  and  creaks,  but  holds  on ;  a  dozen 
eager  hands  are  pulling  in,  and  at  last  the  unwill- 
ing victim  is  at  the  surface  just  beneath  the  bows, 
but  plunging  with  tremendous  force. 

Now,  oue  of  the  smarter  hands  has  jumped  into 
the  forechains  with  a  rope  made  into  a  noose. 
Many  efforts  he  makes  to  get  this  over  the  tail, 
without  success  ;  at  length  it  is  slipped  over,  in  an 
instant  hauled  taut,  and  the  prey  secure. 

"  Reeve  the  line  through  a  block,  and  take  a 
run  with  it !"  Up  comes  the  vast  length,  tail  fore- 
most, out  of  the  sea ;  for  a  moment  the  ungainly 
beast  hangs,  twining  and  bending  his  body,  and 
gnashing  those  horrid  fangs,  till  half  a  dozen  boat- 
hooks  guide  the  mass  to  its  death-bed  on  the  broad 
deck.  Stand  clear !  If  that  mouth  get  hold  of 
your  leg,  it  will  cut  through  it,  sinew,  muscle, 
and  bone  ;  the  stoutest  man  on  board  would  be 
swept  down  if  he  came  within  the  reach  of  that 
violent  tail.  What  reverberating  blows  it  inflicts 
on  the  smooth  planks  ! 

One  cannot  look  at  that  face  without  an  invo- 
luntary shudder.  The  long,  flat  head,  and  the 
mouth  so  greatly  overhung  by  the  snout,  impart  a 
most  repulsive  expression  to  the  countenance;  and 
then  the  teeth,  those  terrible  serried  fangs,  as  keen 
as  lancets,  and  yet  cut  into  fine  notches  like  saws, 
lying  row  behind  row,  row  behind  row,  six  rows 
deep  !  See  how  the  front  rows  start  up  in  erect 
stiffness,  as  the  creature  eyes  you !  You  shrink 
back  from  the  terrific  implement,  no  longer  won- 
dering that  the  stoutest  limb  of  man  should  be 
severed  in  a  moment  by  such  chirurgery.  But  the 
eyes  !  those  horrid  eyes  !  it  is  the  eyes  that  make 
the  shark's  countenance  what  it  is — the  very  em- 
bodiment of  Satanic  malignity.  Half-concealed 
beneath  the  bony  brow,  the  little  green  eye  gleams 
with  so  peculiar  an  expression  of  hatred,  such  a 
concentration  of  fiendish  malice — of  quiet,  calm, 
settled  villany,  that  no  other  countenance  that  I 
have  ever  seen  at  all  resembles.  Though  I  have 
seen  many  a  shark,  I  could  never  look  at  that  eye 
without  feeling  my  flesh  creep,  as  it  were,  on  my 
bones.  —  Gosse's  Romance  of  Natural  History. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 
our  Late  Friend,  II.  Williams. 

'■'■Eighth  mo.  21s<. — The  time  has  felt  long  to 
me  since  your  departure :  but  we  try  to  put  up 
with  some  privations  if  it  add  to  health,  and  tends 
to  renovate  the  languid  frame  and  give  a  little 
spur  to  the  spiritual  energies,  helping  to  point  them 
the  right  way. 

"  I  went  to  Gwynedd  on  Fifth-day,  and  lodged 

at  our  kind  friends  's,  a  good  place  to  be 

at  when  not  very  strong,  every  want  is  anticipated. 
I  was  at  their  little  meeting,  seven  men  and  nine 
women, — truly  thought  I, '  The  ways  of  Zion  mourn 
because  so  few  come  to  the  solemn  assemblies  :  no 
better  at  Plymouth,  on  inquiry  found  much  the 
same  number.  Various  causes  contribute  to  this 
degeneracy  and  lukewarm  state  of  things  which 
certainly  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  burden  of 
every  one  who  knows  better,  and  who  is  professing 
better,  and  yet  suffers  things  to  hinder  their  jour- 
neying forward  in  the  way  they  ought  to;  wiio  let 
their  lamps  go  out  for  want  of  trimming;  though 
line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  has  been 
administered  ;  yet  no  advance. 

"  We  are  all  pretty  well,  which  is  a  favour  truly, 
and  much  to  be  valued,  affording  time  'to  inspect 
our  affairs.'  '  The  flesh  is  weak,  though  the  spirit 
is  willing.' 

"  The  situation  of  our  Society  in  general  and  in 
the  particular,  hangs  as  a  heavy  load  on  me  all 
the  time.    I  cannot  see  much  to  rejoice  at.  Oh, 


we  are  a  backslidden  people  !  so  few  of  us  live  up 
to  the  truth,  as  professed  by  us. 

"  I  was  not  at  all  comforted  in  reading  that  long- 
account  of  London  Yearly  Meeting.  It  showed  a 
stretching  out  their  arms  far  and  wide,  and  encour- 
aging one  another  with  prospects  to  preach  the 
Gospel  abroad  ;  I  felt  afraid  it  would  induce  a 
going  without  being  sent,  which,  we  know,  cannot 
profit  the  people  How  are  our  true  tra- 
vellers there  in  the  city  ?  Are  they  able  to  keep 
up  ?  I  would  like  to  mingle  a  little  with  congenial 
minds  there  ;  but,  were  I  there,  expect  I  should 
feel  so  weak  and  poor,  could  not  take  one  step  out 

to  see  a  friend  I  have  hope  in  the  Lord's 

mercy,  or  I  should  utterly  fail." 

Tenth  mo.  IGth. — No  way  yet  opens  for  those 
coloured  folks  to  remove  from  us.  I  am  induced 
to  believe  there  is  an  Overruling  hand  in  it,  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  a  worse  condition.  I  desire 
to  bear  my  burden.  They  arc  the  workmanship 
of  the  same  good  Hand  with  ourselves,  but  always 
situated  in  a  far  more  unfavourable  condition." 

"Eleventh  mo.  5lh. — The  contents  of  thy  com- 
munication affected  me.  True  it  is,  we  all  seem 
to  wear  out  more  ways  than  one,  and  faith  and 
patience  closely  proved  ;  yet,  I  believe  a  way  will 
still  open  for  us ;  but  it  may  be  more  simple  than 
the  way  we  have  been  walking  in,  but  none  the 
less  comfortable. 

"  I  have  just  remembered,  '  Jonah  was  angry 
because  the  gourd  withered  away,'  which  had 
covered  him  from  the  sun.  So,  if  that  goes  from 
us,  which  has  been  given,  and  for  which  we  might 
almost  say  we  had  not  laboured,  if  the  dispensation 
is  borne  with  patience,  and  with  a  resigned  mind, 
the  little  that  may  be  left,  may  be  so  blessed,  that 
there  vyill  be  plenty  and  to  spare.  It  is  the  bless- 
ing that  makes  truly  rich,  both  in  temporals  and 
spirituals." 

"  I3th.   was  at  our  meeting  yesterday, 

he  had  a  testimony  to  bear  to  the  necessity  of  daily 
striving  to  be  found  in  our  places  in  the  Truth : 
not  to  think  that  as  we  had  supported  a  pretty  good 
name  amongst  men,  and  been  made  something  of 
in  Society,  might  rest  easy;  this  kind  of  living  he 
compared  to  the  '  manna'  which  was  gathered  yes- 
terday, &c  Seemed  much  exercised  for 

us  and  for  himself.  He  expressed  further,  that  he 
hoped  there  would  be  some  in  our  little  meeting, 
that  would  be  helpers,  and  be  suitably  encouraged 
such  ;  described  the  reasonings  and  the  difBculties 
such  would  have  to  contend  with." 


The  African  Slave  Trade. 
A  writer,  who  is  apparently  fully  conversant  with 
the  subject,  is  describing  the  secret  history  of  the 
slave  trade,  in  the  New  York  Post.  An  organized 
company,  having  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  exists  in 
Havana,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  import  negroes 
into  the  island  of  Cuba.  This  company,  by  means 
of  an  agent,  buys  its  vessels  in  New  York,  where 
captains  for  them  arc  also  obtained.  By  a  judi- 
cious use  of  money  they  are  easily  cleared  at  the 
custom-house,  the  agent  and  captain  having  pre- 
viously sworn  to  ownership,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
register,  and  the  vessel,  with  a  slave  outfit,  starts 
direct  for  Africa.  In  this  way,  seventy  vessels  are 
said  to  have  sailed  from  the  port  of  New  York, 
after  cargoes  of  slaves,  since  1st  of  January  last. 
But  latterly,  owing  to  a  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
the  United  States  ofiicers  have  been  rather  more 
rigid  in  their  scrutiny  of  suspected  vessels,  and, 
consequently,  the  manner  of  procedure  has  been 
changed.  The  vessel  now  takes  a  legal  cargo  for 
Havana,  whence  she  is  easily  cleared  for  Africa 
by  soothing  the  "  itching  palms"  of  the  Spanish 
ofiicials.    This  escape  from  unpleasant  scrutiny  is 
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facilitated  by  a  recent  decision  of  Attorney-Gene- 
ral Black,  declaring  that  the  clearance  of  any 
American  vessel  from  the  custom-liouse,  is  ^);'2OTa 
fa<de  evidence  of  the  legality  of  the  voyage,  and, 
consequently,  the  consul  need  take  no  further  steps 
than  the  ordinary  one  of  exacting  an  oath  from 
the  captain  that  he  is  bound  on  a  legal  voyage, 
and  with  a  cargo  in  accordance  with  his  clearance. 
The  outfit  and  mode  of  manning  a  slaver  is  thus 
described  : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  she  takes  in  a  new  cargo, 
which  consists  of  articles  used  in  the  purchase  of 
the  slaves  and  their  subsistence  on  the  homeward 
trip,  viz :  barrels  of  bread,  tierces  of  rice,  punch- 
cons  of  rum,  beans,  jerked  beef,  tobacco,  vinegar, 
powder,  &c.,  together  with  lumber  for  the  slave 
decks.  (Specie  is  seldom  sent  out.)  Next  the 
crew  is  shipped,  consisting  usually  of  men  of  every 
nation.  These  men  agree  to  go  the  voyage  upon 
terms  that  are  well  understood — so  much  advance 
(say  §50,)  and  one  and  a  half  dollars  per  man  for 
every  negro  landed  in  Cuba. 

"  In  addition  to  the  captain,  mate  and  second 
mate,  there  comes  on  board  a  sallow-faced,  gloomy 
Spaniard,  who  is  generally  Don  Jose,  or  Don 
Somebody  else,  whose  frequent  voyages  to  '  the 
Coast'  are  written  in  every  line  of  his  face.  He 
is  the  '■sobre  cargo,''  the  great  factotum  and  trans- 
actor of  all  the  business  of  the  ship,  and  in  case 
of  need — as  when  boarded  by  an  American  man- 
of-war — he  hoists  the  Spanish  flag,  and  is  the 
Spanish  captain. 

"After  this  important  character  comes  another 
man,  called  the  ^contra  maestro,''  or  boatswain. 
He  is  the  '  niffger  driver,'  the  brute  who  manages 
and  beats  into  submission  the  human  cargo  on  the 
homeward  trip  ;  none  but  a  Spaniard  could  look 
or  be  so  cruel  as  he  is." 

T.he  outward  voyage  occupies  about  forty-five 
days.  Arriving  on  the  coast,  the  slaver  proceeds 
thirty  miles  up  the  Congo  river,  to  the  "  factory" 
of  the  Havana  Company.  If  a  war-steamer  makes 
her  appearance  in  the  river,  the  captain  cheerfully 
shows  his  regular  manifest  and  clearance,  certified 
by  the  American  Consul  at  Havana,  and  hoists  his 
American  flag,  and  sends  back  to  the  steamer  a 
box  of  very  good  Havana  cigars  and  a  case  of  good 
brandy.  Then  the  steamer  sails  away — perhaps 
to  watch  him  at  sea — for  there  is  no  prize  money 
of  any  account  in  a  vessel,  unless  the  negroes  are 
on  board  ! 

Having  completed  his  arrangements  with  the 
resident  agent,  the  captain  speedily  discharges  his 
cargo  into  the  warehouse,  takes  on  board  a  lot  of 
water-casks,  which  are  fllled  from  the  river,  and 
beside  them  in  the  hold,  he  stows  his  barrels  of 
provisions,  and  over  all  he  lays  his  "slave  deck." 

Spies  are  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
when  they  report  the  coa.-t  clear  fioni  cruisers, 
seven  or  eight  hundred  slaves,  costing  fifty  dollars 
apiece  in  bad  rum,  are  driven  on  board  pell  mell, 
naked  as  the  day  they  were  born,  the  linos  are 
cast  off,  and  away  the  vessel  speeds  under  the 
American  flag.  One-third  of  her  living  freight 
will  die  on  the  passage,  while  a  life-long  bondage 
awaits  the  remainder.  Of  the  treatment  of  the 
negroes  on  the  passage,  the  writer  says  :  — 

"  Our  ship  is  one  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty 
wide,  and  on  her  deck  and  under  her  deck,  and  on 
licr  cabin  and  in  her  cabin  are  stowed  .seven  hun- 
dred and  tifty  human  beings,  so  cran)ped  and 
crowded  that  they  can  scarcely  sit  down  when 
standing  or  stand  up  when  sitting. 

"  Early  in  tlie  morning  the  crew  lead  a  hose 
from  the  pump,  and  without  regard  to  sex  or  con- 
dition, give  each  one  a  thorough  batli,  and  then 
proceed  to  wash  from  the  decks  the  accumulated 


filth  and  excrement  of  the  previous  day  and  night. 
Each  negro  then  is  compelled  to  wash  out  his 
mouth  with  vinegar — this  is  done  to  prevent  scur- 
vy. Now  comes  the  morning  meal,  which  consists 
of  a  pint  of  water  and  a  quantity  of  boiled  rice 
and  beans.  After  breakfast,  the  doctor  makes  his 
rounds,  pitches  overboard  the  dead  and  the  dying, 
and  administers  medicine  to  such  as  are  not  beyond 
the  hope  of  recovery.  The  principal  diseases  with 
which  they  have  to  contend,  are  dysentery  and 
opthalmia,  both  of  which  are  generally  fatal,  and 
both  owing  to  confined  space  and  foul  atmosphere. 

"  During  the  day  the  '  contra  maestro'  goes 
about  among  them  with  his  whip ;  cows  down  the 
boldest,  and  silences  the  noisest  with  his  merciless 
lash,  and  sometimes  selects  the  weakest,  takes 
them  to  the  least  crowded  space,  and  makes  them 
dance  to  the  tune  of  his  cowhide — to  restore  cir- 
culation. 

"  Dinner  consists  of  the  same,  with  occasional 
addition  of  scraps  of  jerked  beef.  There  is  no 
change  from  this  food  during  the  voyage ;  at 
times,  when  the  negroes  appear  despondent  or 
weak,  they  are  given  a  little  rum.  At  night  they 
are  compelled  to  lie  down,  'spoon  fashion,'  (as  a 
housekeeper  places  her  spoons  in  a  basket;)  a  can- 
vas covering  is  hauled  over  them,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  change  their  position  until  the 
followino;  morninn;. 

"  The  passage  to  Cuba  is  generally  performed 
in  thirty-five  days.  Running  into  one  of  the  many 
secluded  rendezvous  on  the  coast,  the  anchor  is 
dropped,  a  private  signal  is  raised,  the  launches, 
which  have  been  awaiting  the  vessel's  arrival,  put 
off,  and  the  negroes  are  quickly  transferred  to  the 
shore,  whence  they  are  sent  ojff  to  some  place  where 
they  are  exercised,  washed,  and  fattened  for  the 
market.  The  ship's  anchor  is  then  raised,  sail  is 
made,  holes  are  bored  in  the  bottom,  and  she  is 
started  forth  upon  the  sea  to  sink.  The  captain 
goes  to  Havana  with  one-half  of  his  ship's  register 
and  a  false  bill  of  sale,  which  he  forwards  to  the 
New  York  Custom-House,  according  to  law,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  presents  himself  to  his  principal 
with  the  following  balance  sheet :  — 

DR. 

To  first  cost  of  ship,      .       .  S7,000 

Advance  wages,    .       .       .  1,000 

Captain's  wages  and  venture,  10,000 

Supercargo  and  boatswain,    .  5,000 

Cost  of  negroes  at  $50,  (750,)  37,500 

Crew,  $750  per  man,    .       .  7,500 

Bribes,  &c.,         .       .        .  100,000 


-$168,500 


CR. 


500  negroes  at  $800  a  head, 
Net  profit, 


$400,000 


$231,500 


For  "  The  Fi  icnd." 

My  mind  has  beeu  afresh  impressed,  with  the 
value  of  a  periodical  like  "  The  Friend,''  and  I 
have  felt  a  desire  to  encourage  ail  young  Friends 
who  are  growing  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
to  be  diligent  in  the  perusal  of  its  columns,  and 
especially  those  pages,  which  are  devoted  to  the 
account  of  the  lives  of  faithful  men  and  women, 
who  have  gone  before  us,  and  who  have  fought 
tiie  good  fight  and  finished  their  course,  and  are 
now  receiving  the  recompense  of  reward,  through 
the  unnierited  mercy  and  goodness,  of  Christ  our 
Saviour,  who  is  the  adorable  Head  of  the  church 
niilitant  on  earth,  as  well  as  of  the  church  liium- 
phant  in  heaven.  If  we  are  really  concerned  to 
be  working  out  our  souls'  salvation,  doubtless  we 
shall  meet  with  many  discouragements,  and  our 
faith  will  often  be  tried,  and  our  allegiance  proved. 


Ah !  how  precious,  at  such  seasons  as  these,  is  the 
privilege  of  perusing  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  trodden  the  path  before  us. 

A  periodical  like  "  The  Friend,"  where  religious 
counsel  and  instruction  are  mingled  with  other  in- 
teresting matter,  is  more  likely  to  be  read  by  the 
young,  than  an  exclusively  religious  work,  and  by 
it  we  are  also  informed  of  what  is  going  on  in  other 
parts  of  our  beloved  Society.  From  a  child,  I 
have  been  a  regular  reader  of  "  The  Friend,"  and 
I  have  esteemed  it  one  of  my  privileges.  Many  of 
the  precious  truths,  inculcated  in  its  pages,  have 
been  sealed  on  my  heart,  and  I  doubt  not  on  the 
hearts  of  many  others. 

"  The  fathers  where  are  they,  and  the  prophets, 
do  they  live  forever  ?"  The  fathers  and  mothers 
in  our  Israel  are  fast  passing  away,  and  on  the 
young  and  rising  generation  will  soon  fall  the  duty 
of  supporting  the  ark  of  our  testimonies.  Oh  ! 
that  "  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  may  send  forth 
more  labourers  into  his  harvest,"  and  that  "judges 
may  be  raised  up  as  at  the  first,  and  counsellors  as 
in  the  beginning." 

My  mind  was  led  into  these  reflections,  by  the 
perusal  of  William  Forster's  communication,  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends  in  1825,  con- 
tained in  "  The  Friend,"  page  238,  and  I  much 
desire  that  some  of  us  may  seriously  ponder  the 
latter  part  of  it;  believing  it  is  as  applicable  at 
this  day  of  trial,  as  it  was  then. 

Also,  the  article  on  the  same  page,  from  the 
British  Friend,  entitled  "Christ's  Presence,  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Church." 

The  concluding  paragraph  was  especially  plea- 
sant to  my  feelings.  How  often  have  I  earnestly 
desired,  that  when  we  are  assembled  to  transact 
the  weighty  affairs  of  the  church,  whether  in  our 
smaller  meetings,  where  there  are  but  few,  or  in 
our  larger  assemblies,  where  many  fathers  are  met 
to  deliberate,  that  we  might  be  able  to  centre  down 
to  the  root  of  life,  and  experience  our  own  wills  to 
be  brought  into  subjection,  and  that  no  desire 
should  be  felt,  but  that  the  Lord's  will  might  be 
done,  and  his  blessed  cause  be  exalted  amongst 
men.  In  this  humble  waiting  state,  there  could  be 
no  cunning  contrivances,  or  display  of  human  po- 
licy and  wisdom.  But  "  as  an  assembly  maintains 
this  exercise,  waiting  for  the  Master  with  the  loins 
girded,  solemnity  and  weight  spread  over  it,  the 
Lord  comes  to  be  known  as  a  crown  of  glory,  and 
a  diadem  of  beauty  :  the  spirit  of  judgment  is 
granted,  and  strength  to  turn  the  battle  against 
the  assaults  of  Satan." 

I  believe  if  there  was  more  of  this  silent  wait- 
ing, this  individual  exercise  and  travail  of  soul,  for 
the  arising  of  the  true  light,  our  tribulated  Society 
would  yet  shake  itself  i'rom  the  dust,  and  "  arise 
and  shine." 

Its  principles  and  testimonies  are  as  true  now, 
and  as  inconceivably  precious  to  the  wrestling  seed, 
as  ever  they  were. 

Pliiladclpliia,  Fourth  mo.  4th,  18G1. 


The  Sassa-Wood  Oickal. — The  subjoined  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  by  Jacob  Rambo,  Cape 
Palinas,  Tenth  mo.  15th,  1800,  relates  an  interest- 
ing incident,  and  illustrates  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  Liberians  over  the  surrounding  native  tribes. 
"  About  three  weeks  ago,  I,  with  our  native  chris- 
tians, rescued  a  native  from  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  saved  his  life.  He  was  taken  outside 
the  large  town  a  mile  from  here,  and  was  forced  to 
drink  two  quin  ts  of  sassa-wood.  I  went  just  then 
and  dcmauiled  the  victim.  All  his  enemies  op- 
posed us.  For  nearly  an  hour  there  seemed  some 
danger  that  the  man  would  be  trodden  to  death  by 
the  mob.    At  last  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  man 
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away  to  the  mission  station.  After  taking  promptly 
an  emetic,  he  ejected  all  the  poison,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  effect  passed  off.  No  death  has  occur- 
red by  sassa-wood  among  these  Cape  people  for 
years.  Since  the  above  incident  took  place,  a 
treaty  has  been  ratified  (before  made)  between  Li- 
beriaus  and  natives.  The  latter  agree  that  no 
sassa-wood  shall  be  administered,  and  that  criminals 
among  them  shall  hereafter  be  tried  by  a  Liberian 
court,  and  the  guilty  be  punished  according  to 
civilized  laws." 

1708.  Forasmuch  as  some  persons,  who,  by  their 
ill  conduct,  have  justly  deserved  and  come  under 
the  censure  of  the  meetings  to  which  they  belong, 
have  thought  to  get  from  under  the  weight  of  that 
judgment,  by  signing  a  paper  of  condemnation, 
and  thereby  suppose  themselves  discharged  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  recommended  to  Friends'  consideration, 
that  they  be  careful  not  to  admit  such  persons  too 
early  into  fellowship,  or  give  them  cause  to  think 
they  are  accepted,  before  I  he  meeting  or  meetings 
are  satisfied  of  their  repentance  and  amendment, 
notwithstanding  such  paper  be  given. 

The  First  Observatory  erected  in  America,  was 
in  Philadelphia,  in  Eleventh  month,  1763,  by  a 
carpenter,  who  was  employed  by  Mason  and  Dixon, 
when  these  mathematicians  were  employed  to  de- 
fine the  line  which  still  bears  their  name.  This 
observatory  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  southernmost  point  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Xo  conflict  is  so  great  or  severe,  as  his  who  la- 
bours to  subdue  himself;  but  in  this  we  must  be 
constantly  engaged,  if  we  would  be  strengthened 
in  the  inner  man,  and  make  real  progress  towards 
perfection. 


THE  FRIISND. 
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It  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  doubt  how  far 
the  individual  citizens  are  accountable  for  the  acts 
of  the  government  under  which  they  live.  Where 
the  power  is  arbitrarily  exercised  by  one  man,  or 
where  all  political  matters  are  in  the  hands  of  an 
oligarchy,  or  an  aristocratic  class,  the  common 
people,  having  no  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion, can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  the  mea- 
sures it  may  adopt,  or  the  course  it  may  pursue. 
But  in  representative  governments,  where  the  real 
or  supposed  will  of  the  people  is  made  known 
through  a  legislature  elected  by  a  popular  vote, 
and  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  an  executive  or- 
ganization, all  classes  represented  are  to  be  supposed 
cognizant  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  and  to  be 
more  or  less  chargeable  with  the  acts  of  those  whom 
they  have  installed  in  official  stations.  This  is 
consonant  with  the  maxim  that  the  principal  is 
answerable  for  the  conduct  of  his  agents  in  the 
affairs  for  which  he  employs  them.  In  a  republic 
like  ours,  then,  it  is  apparent  that  all  those  who 
take  any  part  in  influencing  or  controlling  the  gov- 
ernment, are  more  or  less  responsible  for  its  follies 
and  its  crimes,  unless  they  maintain  a  consistent 
testimony  against  them ;  and  tliat  the  culpability, 
therefore,  must,  in  great  measure,  rest  with  the 
source  from  whence  the  power  of  the  government 
emanates, — that  is,  the  people.  This  consideration 
ought  to  bring  home  to  each  one  of  us  a  proper 
sense  of  our  accountability,  and  the  need  we  have 
to  be  upon  our  guard,  lest  at  any  time  we  give  our 
sanction,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  injustice  or 
cruelty  practised  by  the  nation ;  and  vainly  hope 


to  escape  our  share  of  the  punishment  called  forth 
by  them,  because  they  have  been  done  by  the  peo- 
ple in  a  collective  capacity. 

The  popular  mind  in  the  free  States  appears  to 
be  easily  excited  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
it  is  encouraging  to  believe  that  a  more  correct 
judgment  of  its  evils  and  its  sinfulness,  is  obtaining 
among  the  different  classes.  But  while  we  should 
individually  do  our  part  towards  enlightening  the 
eyes  of  those,  who,  through  the  force  of  education, 
the  impress  of  domestic  and  social  habits,  and  the 
lust  of  power  and  gain,  cling  to  this  debasing  in- 
stitution, and  seek  to  perpetuate  its  existence  and 
rivet  still  more  firmly  the  chains  of  the  poor  bonds- 
man ;  let  us  not  look  with  indifference  upon  the 
cruelty  and  oppression  practised  by  our  govern- 
ment, upon  the  remains  of  that  once  powerful  peo- 
ple, who,  when  our  ancestors  landed  on  the  shores 
of  this  vast  continent,  were  in  the  undisturbed 
occupancy  of  its  broad  domain,  and  extended  to 
the  intruders  the  rites  of  hospitality,  and  the 
generous  grant  of  a  peaceful  home.  With  what 
feelings  must  every  sensitive  mind  reflect  upon  the 
query,  where  are  the  descendants  of  that  remark- 
able people  now?  If  we  call  to  mind  the  course 
pursued  by  our  government  towards  the  tribes, 
that,  one  after  another,  have  been  exterminated, 
or  obliged  to  remove  from  their  hunting  grounds 
to  make  way  for  the  white  man,  and  the  continued 
war  carried  on  against  those  in  the  last  fastnesses 
to  which  they  have  been  driven,  to  escape  the  un- 
sparing weapons  of  the  civilized  christian,  can  we 
iudividually  feel  that  our  red  brethren  have  not 
aught  against  us  ?  From  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  western  steeps  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but 
comparatively  few  vestiges  of  the  millions  of  Abo- 
rigines that  once  pursued  the  chase  over  the  inter- 
vening country  are  now  to  be  found,  and  with  the 
same  exterminating  policy  continuously  pursued, 
those  remains  must  ere  long  become  extinct.  Are 
the  people  as  fully  aware  as  they  ought  to  be, — 
considering  their  implication  in  the  character  of  the 
measures  pursued — of  the  continued,  relentless 
war,  carried  on  against  the  remaining  tribes  which 
roam  over  the  Pacific  slope,  and  which,  year  by 
year,  is  decimating  their  number,  and  rendering 
them  more  desperate  and  blood-thirsty  ? 

We  take  the  following  extract  from  the  North 
American,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  dreadful  sufferings  to  which  the 
poor  Indians  are  subjected  : — 

Santa  Fb,  N.  M.,  March,  1861. 

The  campaign  against  the  Navajos,  ordered  last  fall 
by  Colonel  Fauntleroy,  commanding  the  department  of 
New  Mexico,  and  commanded  in  the  field,  and  just  closed 
by  Lieut.  Col.  B.' R.  S.  Canby,  tenth  United  States  in- 
fantry, has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  and  severe 
prosecuted  against  that  tribe.  Opening  in  September 
with  troops  hastily  put  in  the  field,  and  such  supplies 
as  could  lae  crowded  out  to  them,  it  has  been  carried  on 
all  winter  among  the  crags  and  canons  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  through  the  snows  of  a  region  as  cold 
as  New  York. 

From  early  in  October,  water  froze  every  night  in  the 
mountains.  The  first  snow  fell  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. By  the  26th  of  that  month,  ice  was  seven 
inches  thick  on  standing  pools.  Tradition  had  held  it 
imjjossible  for  active  operations  to  be  had  in  the  Navajo 
country  in  mid-winter.    The  Indians  have  believed  it. 

They  have  been  better  subdued  by  the  hard  determi- 
nation by  which  one  column  afier  another  was  moved 
into  the  field  this  winter — the  men  carrying  their  blan- 
kets and  part  of  the  rations,  marching  day  after  day  in 
the  deep  snow,  and  sleeping  at  night  without  tents, 
while  the  thermometer  fell  ten  and  fifteen  degrees  below 
zero,  without  water  other  than  melted  snow,  suffering 
often,  snow-blinded  and  frost-bitten,  but  following  the 
trails  relentlessly  until  there  was  no  place  in  which  a 
Navajo  co>ild  feel  him.self  safe — than  they  could  have 
been  by  a  sharp  battle.  In  si.x  months  their  country  has 
been  traversed  by  eighteen  different  columns  and  scouts. 


making  an  aggregate  of  marching  of  about  three  thou- 
sand miles.  In  the  intervals  between  these  movementjj^ 
single  companies  have  made  scouts  of  less  duration.  lu  " 
nearly  all  of  these  movements,  the  Indians  were  met,  or 
traces  of  their  recent  presence  were  found.  In  the  march 
from  Abiquiu,  a  party  of  sixty  was  broken  up,  ten  were 
killed,  and  all  their  property  taken.  On  the  thirty  days' 
scout  to  Puerta  Simitar,  a  small  party  was  destroyed  at 
the  head  of  the  Canon  de  Chelle.  It  was  here  the  la- 
mented Capt.  M'Lane  was  killed.  Soon  after  another 
party  was  attacked,  some  killed,  and  large  tlocks  taken. 
On  this  march  both  sides  of  the  renowned  Chelle  canon 
were  swept,  and  immense  trails  were  followed  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  until  the  Indians  were  scattered,  and 
forced  with  their  families  and  flocks  upon  the  arid  desert 
bordering  the  Colorado. 

Affairs  of  the  pickets  were  of  nightly  occurrence, 
sometimes  a  dropping  fire  keeping  up  all  night.  The 
men  becoming  at  last  eo  cool  that  they  would  let  an  In- 
dian creep  up,  holding  their  fire  until  they  were  sure  of 
him.  A  number  were  killed  in  this  way.  Some  remark- 
able shots  were  made  with  long  range  rifles.  Single 
Indians  being  hit,  to  the  terror  of  their  companions,  at 
eight  hundred  yards.  Two  parties  were  attacked  at  dif- 
ferent times  near  the  river  Vuerco  ;  they  were  broken 
up,  captives  being  taken,  their  provisions  destroyed,  and 
the  survivors  left  in  mid-winter  without  food  or  cloth- 
ing. A  party  was  similarly  routed  in  Chusca,  north  of 
fort  Fauntleroy  ;  a  camp  was  found,  some  were  killed, 
and  a  number  taken  prisoners.  Two  parlies  were  en- 
countered near  fort  Defiance. 

Contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  Navajos  have  no- 
ivhere  in  this  ivar  offered  battle.  They  seem  to  have  given 
up  the  struggle  at  the  outset.  They  have  fled  from 
whatever  force  attacked  them,  and  if  pressed  have  de- 
serted not  only  theiv  flocks  but  their  women  and  child- 
ren, rather  than  fight  in  their  defence.  The  troops  who 
entered  the  Navajo  country  with  exaggerated  ideas  of 
tlie  daring  of  the  foe  tliey  were  to  encounter,  leave  it 
eeling  for  them,  perhaps,  too  great  a  contempt. 

Some  time  before  the  termination  of  the  scouts,  the 
Indians  were  coming  in  begging  for  peace,  and  runners 
had  been  sent  by  them  to  call  in  the  furthermost  portions 
of  the  tribe.    Thep  were  ready  for  any  terms. 

On  the  15th  of  February  a  treaty  was  made,  to  which, 
it  is  said,  all  the  prominent  chiefs,  thirty-two  in  number, 
have  become  parties,  by  which  they  not  only  bind  them- 
selves and  their  followers  to  keep  peace,  but  agree  to 
limit  themselves  to  such  part  of  the  country  as  is  assigned 
them,,  and  to  join  their  icarriors  with  the  troops  for  the  ex- 
termination of  any  portion  of  the  tribe  which  does  not  submit. 
It  is  probable  that  peace  will  be  permanent.  That  the 
Indians  desire  it  is  certain.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
the  border  Mexicans  will  break  it  for  plunder  if  they 
can. 

These  semi-barbarous  half-breeds  go,  in  the  face  of 
law  and  treaty,  into  the  Navajo  country  as  organized 
bands  of  robbers,  killing  and  plundering.  And  when 
the  Navajos  chase  them,  as  tliey  alwa3's  can,  and  carry 
the  war  in  their  turn  into  their  miserable  settlements, 
they  come  howling  to  the  troops  about  depredations,  and 
claiming,  as  United  States  citizens,  protection. 

It  is  hard  for  the  Navajo  mind  to  comprehend  why  the 
Mexican  may  plunder  and  kill  him,  but  not  he  the  Mexican, 
ivilhout  the  anger  of  the  Great  Father  at  Washington.  It 
is  a  wise  provision  of  the  treaty,  that  the  troops  will 
protect  the  Navajos  from  Mexicans.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  how  much  the  tribe  has  suffered  this  winter. 
We  can  form  some  idea  from  the  wretched,  starving 
condition  in  which  they  came  into  the  posts — eating  the 
filthiest  garbage,  even  picking  tiie  grains  of  corn  from 
the  ordure  of  animals  for  food.  And  by  their  sad  story, 
that  "  it  has  been  very  cold  among  the  rocks  where  they 
had  hidden  ;  they  dared  light  no  fires;  there  was  much 
cold,  much  hunger."  This,  with  a  teinperature  below 
zero.    Think  of  the  women  and  children. 

It  is  the  first  time  tlii^  nation  has  fell  the  pressure  of 
a  long  campaign.  They  have  seen  their  country  en- 
tered ;  their  enemies  unchecked  for  a  day  by  the  incle- 
mencies of  their  winters,  penetrating  everywhere  to  their 
fastnesses  ;  they  have  had  no  rest  for  months,  and  they 
have  recognized  at  last  the  fact  that  no  l  uggedness  of 
their  country,  or  asperity  of  their  climate,  can  stop  their 
white  foes  in  movements  once  determined.  They  feel 
that  if  this  war  is  to  be  continued,  themselves  chased, 
iheir  cattle  hunted,  their  planting  grounds  known,  no 
food  on  hand,  no  crops  to  be  made  this  year,  they  must 
perish  as  a  people  by  starvation — they  must  have  peace. 

The  campaign  has  given  throughout  a  splendid  proof 
of  the  energy  and  discipline  of  the  troops,  who,  serving 
under  great  hardship?,  have  not  only  everywhere  done 
their  duty,  but  have  done  it  gladly.  As  we  look  to  the 
results,  we  cannot  but  feel  it  a  cause  for  congratulation, 
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not  only  to  those  Tvho  commanded  the  campaign,  but  to 
the  department,  that  operations  which  it  was  thought, 
must  extend  themselves  to  a  war  of  years'  duration,  have 
been  so  conducted  that  they  have  terminated  in  six 
months,  and  with  a  peace  that  will  be  lasting. — Si.  Louis 
Republican. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EnROPE. — News  from  England  to  Third  mo.  2f)lh. 

Parliament  had  adjourned  over  to  the  8th  inst.  The 
London  Building  Association  strike  threatened  to  as- 
sume most  formidable  dimension.  All  the  great  con- 
tractors had  determined  to  close  their  yards  if  the  men 
continued  to  refuse  their  offers,  thus  throwing  some 
forty-five  thousand  men  out  of  employment.  Prepara- 
tions were  making  to  import  labourers  from  Belgium, 
where  wages  were  lower  than  in  England. 

Many  of  the  Lancashire  weavers  had  turned  out  for 
higher  wages,  and  some  disturbances  were  anticipated. 

The  ship  Middlesex,  from  Liverpool,  for  New  York, 
sprung  a  leak  when  three  weeks  out.  After  three  days' 
unavailing  efforts,  she  was  abandoned  with  water  up  to 
the  main  deck.  All  of  the  six  boats  were  lost  in  launch- 
ing except  one,  which  contained  the  captain,  first,  se- 
cond and  third  mates,  boatswain,  carpenter,  five  men 
and  four  passengers.  This  boat,  after  five  days'  ex- 
posure, reached  the  coast  of  Kerry.  Two  of  Ibe  passen- 
gers died  on  landing,  and  the  survivors  were  cor.Tpletely 
exhausted. 

Negotiations  were  on  foot  for  the  steamship  Great 
Eastern  to  convey  to  New  York  1200  Mormon  emigrants 
from  Germany,  bound  to  the  Salt  Lake  settlement. 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  last  year  reached 
about  §675,000,000.  Of  this  amount  $2(30,000,000  was 
in  cotton  goods  and  cotton  yarns  ;  §80,000,000  in  wool- 
ens ;  $60,790,000  in  iron  and  steel ;  and  $33,000,000  in 
linen  goods  and  yarns. 

The  Liverpool  markets  for  cotton  and  breadstufTs 
fluctuated  slightly,  without  material  change. 

The  London  money  market  was  active,  and  the  appli- 
cations at  the  bank  were  numerous,  and  for  large  sums, 
Consols,  91|-  a91|. 

The  Bank  of  France  has  reduced  its  rate  of  discount 
from  six  to  five  per  cent. 

The  debate  in  the  Corps  Legislatiff  clearly  showed 
that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  France  to 
withdraw  the  Frencii  troops  from  Rome.  It  was  de- 
clared that  the  French  government  would  neither  sacri- 
fice the  Pope  to  the  unity  of  Italy,  nor  the  unity  of  Italy 
to  the  Pope. 

The  Paris  journals  bad  received  permission  to  publish 
the  Pope's  allocution. 

The  statement  that  Austria  intends  aggressions  upon 
Italy  is  denied.  An  imperial  Austrian  decree  grants  to 
the  congregation  of  Lonibardo-Venetia  the  right  of  elect- 
ing twenty  delegates  to  tlie  council  of  the  empire.  A 
liberal  ticket  had  been  elected  in  Vienna,  and  the  Hun- 
garian diet  was  to  meet  for  the  first  time  in  twelve  years. 
The  elections  were  going  forward.  The  Emperor  has 
declared  that  he  will  respect  the  rights  of  the  Hungarian 
nation  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  will  not  tolerate  any 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  crown.  The  corona- 
tion of  the  Emperor  as  King  of  Hungary  was  to  take 
place  in  Buda. 

In  Russia,  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  is  progress- 
ing, on  the  following  basis,  as  announced  in  an  iniiierial 
decree,  dated  the  3d  ult.  "The  projirietors  of  landed 
property  preserve  the  right  attached  to  the  same.  The 
landed  proprietors  are,  however,  to  cede  to  the  peasants, 
for  their  permanent  use,  the  dwellings  with  the  ground, 
which  will  be  allotted  to  them  anew  by  law,  in  consi.i- 
eration  of  tlie  payment  of  dues.  During  this  stage  of 
things,  which  will  form  a  transitory  period,  the  peasants 
are  to  be  designated  '  tributary  jieapants.'  The  peasants 
are  permitted  by  law  to  purchase  their  dwellings,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  landlords,  the  land  also.  The 
peasants  will  then  become  free  landed  proprietors.  This 
new  order  of  tilings  is  to  be  carried  out  througliout  the 
empire  within  two  years,  and  until  then  the  peasants 
remain  in  their  former  state  of  dependence  upon  the 
landlords." 

Discontent  and  disturbances  continued  in  Polanil ; 
the  policy  of  the  government  appeared  to  be  concilia- 
tory, and  various  concessions  had  been  made  in  order 
to  appease  the  prevalent  ill  feeling. 

The  Turkish  government  was  greatly  embarrnssed  for 
■want  of  funds.  The  Levant  Herald  publishes  the  scheme 
of  a  forced  loan  of  twelve  millions  Turkish  pounds,  whi<h 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Porte,  and  likely  to 
be  carried  out. 

It  was  also  reported  that  the  conferences  would 
pliorlly  be  resumed  at  Constantinople,  at  which  a  plan 
will  be  submitted  and  supported  by  France,  Russia  and 


Turkey,  for  the  creation  of  an  independent  State  in  Le- 
banon, governed  by  Abd-el  Kader,  under  the  protecto- 
rate of  France. 

United  States. — The  Political  Troubles. — On  the  8th 
inst.,  the  State  department  at  Washington  replied  to  the 
communication  of  the  Confederate  Slate  commissioners, 
declining  to  receive  them  in  their  official  capacity,  but 
expressing  deference  for  them  as  individuals.  The  Se- 
cretary indicated  a  peaceful  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  declaring  a  purpose  to  defend  only  when 
assailed.  Notwithstanding  these  pacific  assurances, 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  apprehension  in  the  South 
that  the  administration  designs  attempting  coercion 
towards  the  seceding  Slates.  Extensive  naval  and  mi- 
litary preparations  have  been  going  forward  of  late,  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  federal  government.  About  2600 
U.  S.  troops  and  a  number  of  war  vessels  had  been  col- 
lected at  the  port  of  New  York.  Some  of  the  ships  had 
sailed,  and  others  were  preparing  for  sea,  taking  on 
board  troops  and  military  stores.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  object  of  this  demonstration.  One  of  the  conjec- 
tures is,  that  fort  Pickens  is  to  be  reinforced  ;  another, 
that  the  expedition  is  destined  for  Brazos  Santiago,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  Gen.  Houston  in  suppressing  In- 
dian outrages  on  the  frontier,  and  checking  the  exten- 
sion of  disaffection  into  New  Mexico.  Fort  Sunipter  has 
not  been  evacuated  according  to  the  general  expectation, 
and  the  authorities  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  having  become 
impatient  at  the  delay,  have  concluded  to  bring  matters 
to  a  crisis,  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  provisions  from 
the  city.  A  despatch  of  the  8th  says,  that  Gen.  Beau- 
regard had  ordered  out  5000  troops,  and  that  new  bat- 
teries were  being  constructed.  A  large  force  was  also 
being  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  fort  Pickens,  in- 
creasing the  probability  of  a  hostile  collision  in  that 
quarter. — The  Mobile  Mercury  urges  the  necessity  for 
precipitate  action  on  the  part  of  ihe  confederate  autho- 
rities as  the  only  means  to  check  a  reaction  in  favour  of 
the  Union.  Alluding  to  the  large  forces  concentrated 
at  forts  Sampler  and  Pickens,  apparently  doing  nothing 
but  consuming  the  resources  of  the  Confederacy,  it 
says,  "  The  country  is  sinking  into  fatal  apathy,  and  the 
spirit,  and  even  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  is  oozing 
out  under  this  do-nothing  policy.  If  something  is  not 
done  soon,  decisive,  either  evacuation  or  expulsion,  the 
whole  country  will  become  so  disgusted  with  the  sham 
of  Southern  independence  that  the  first  chance  the  people 
get  at  a  popular  election  they  will  turn  the  whole  move- 
ment topsy  turvy." — The  warlike  preparations  at  New 
York  and  various  other  points  have  acted  unfavourably 
on  the  Virginia  convention,  strengthening  the  secession 
party  in  that  body.  On  the  8th,  the  convention  adopted 
resolutions  appointing  a  committee  of  three  delegates  to 
wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  in- 
structions to  ask  him  to  communicate  to  the  conven- 
tion the  policy  which  the  government  intends  to  pursue 
in  relation  to  the  Confederate  States.  Some  of  the  con- 
servative members  declared  that  if  the  President's  re- 
sponse was  unfavourable,  they  would  then  go  for  the 
secession  of  Virginia.  The  committee  are  W.  B.  Pres- 
ton, A.  H.  H.  Stuart  and  G.  W.  Randolph.  On  the 
whole,  the  danger  of  civil  war  seems  to  be  increasing. 

The  Southern  Confederacy. — Notwithstanding  the  re- 
ported willingness  of  various  parties  to  invest  largely 
in  the  fifteen  million  loan  of  the  new  government,  Ihe 
fact  appears  to  be  that  very  little  of  it  has  been  actually 
taken.  The  banks  of  Savannah,  Mobile  and  New  Or- 
leans are  appealed  to  for  liberal  subscriptions  to  the 
loan.  The  Slate  convention  of  South  Carolina  has  ra- 
tified the  permanent  Constitution  of  the  Confi derate 
States,  by  a  vote  of  146  to  16.  In  Texas,  there  was  se- 
rious trouble  with  the  frontier  Indians,  and  hostilities 
were  apprehended  from  the  Mexicans  on  the  line  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 

Stray  Money  Letters. — During  the  year  1860,  9790  let- 
ters containing  money,  were  received  at  the  dead  letter- 
office,  Washington.  The  total  amount  was  $.")2,151. 
being  an  average  to  each  letter  of  $ri.32.  More  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  letters  and  money  have  been  sent  out 
and  delivered  to  the  parties  writing  or  mailing  them. 

Ah-w  York. — Mortality  last  week,  434. 

I'hUailelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  302;  of  consump- 
tion, 37  ;  scarlet  fever,  22  ;  small-pox,  29  ;  adults,  124  ; 
children,  1  74. 

Capital  Punishment  in  Massachusetts. — The  Senate  has 
passed  the  bill  abolishing  capital  punishment,  by  a  vole 
of  18  yeas  to  16  nays. 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court. — The  decease  of  Judge  M'Lean, 
which  occurred  on  the  4th  inst.,  leaves  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  the  United  States,  as  follows  :  Chief  Justice — 
'fancy,  of  .Maryland.  Associates — Wayne,  of  Georgia  ; 
('atron,  of  Tennessee;  Campbell,  of  Alabama;  Clifford, 
of  Maine  ;  Nelson,  of  New  York  ;  GiiCr,  of  Pennsylvania, 
There  are  two  vacancies,  one  in  the  fourth  circuit  wliicli 


includes  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia  ;  and  one  in 
the  seventh  circuit,  (Oliio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan,) occasioned  by  the  decease  of  Justice  M'Lean. 

The  Eight  llillion  Loan. — The  advertisement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  drew  a  large  number  of  bids. 
The  offers  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  thirty 
millions  of  dollars,  at  all  rates,  from  85  to  100.  All  the 
bids  at  94  and  upwards  were  accepted,  amounting  in  all 
to  $3,099,000.  The  Secretary  will  receive  offers  for  trea- 
sury notes,  redeemable  in  two  years,  for  the  lialance  of 
the  loan  not  taken.  These,  it  is  expected,  will  be  taken 
at  not  less  than  par. 

The  Late  Census — The  superintendent  of  the  census 
has  informed  the  marshals  in  seceded  States,  that  they 
cannot  receive  their  pay  from  the  government  in  any 
way,  except  by  their  taking  drafts  on  government  money 
in  the  possession  of  the  seceding  States,  though  belong- 
ing to  the  federal  government. 

Imports  through  the  Gutf  States. —  Advices  from  tbo 
South  slate  that  all  importations  which  pass  New  Or- 
leans for  St.  Louis  and  other  Mississippi  ports,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  Confederate  custom-house 
at  New  Orleans,  formal  bonds  being  required  that  the 
goods  thus  passed  through  will  be  landed  at  their  desti- 
nation, and  not  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Confede- 
rate States. 


FRIENDS'  HORSES. 
Friends  coming  to  the  city  to  attend  Yearly  Meeting, 
or  at  other  times,  on  the  service  of  Society,  can  have 
their  horses  taken  care  of  at  the  stable  of  the  Montgo- 
mery Hotel,  N.  E.  corner  of  Sixth  and  Willow  streets  ; 
at  the  White  Horse  Hotel,  CallowhiU  street,  above  Fifth  ; 
at  Watson's  stable,  Marshall  street,  below  Brown  ;  and 
at  Robert  Smith's  stable,  in  Bristol,  Bucks  Co. 
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Friends,  who  make  their  home  within  the  limits  of 
the  Southern  District,  whilst  in  the  city  attending  thelfflrs 
Yearly  Meeting,  or  at  other  times,  in  the  service  of  the 
Society,  can  have  their  horses  accommodated  at  Con 
way's  stables,  north  side  of  Prune  street,  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  streets. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  149 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  street; 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No. 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  street, 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  612 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  M.  Whit- 
all,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  street: 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street ;  Nathan  Hilh' 
Frankford;  Elliston  P.  Morris,  Germantown,  and  No 
805  Market  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Richard  Richard- 
son, No.  522  Arch  street;  Elihu  Roberts,  N.  B.  corner  o:  nJa 
Race  and  Jacoby  streets  ;  and  Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S  J^\^ 
Third  street. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthing 
ton,  M.  D. 
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WEST-GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLSpeii 
situated  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Centra 
Railroad.    The  Sessions  open  on  the  1st  Second-day,lK|i 
in  the  Fifth  and  Eleventh  months  respectively. 
For  information  and  circulars,  apply  to 

Thomas  Co.vard,  Principal, 
West-Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Fourth  mo.,  1861. 
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BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA  IdJ 
A  Stated  .'Vnnual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  o  tie 
Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  committee-roon- 
.\ich  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day  evening,  th 
13th  inst.,  at  eight  o'clock.    Friends  generally  are  in  V"' 


vited  to  attend. 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con 
ducting  this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  h 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach 
the  school.    Apply  to         EnENiczKR  Worth, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thos.  \\'istar, 
Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

JOEI,  EVAN.S, 

Oakdale  P.  O.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 

PILE  &.  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Henry  Hall. 

(Continued  from  page  250.) 

The  following  address,  though  without  date,  ap- 
sars  to  belong  to  this  period,  [about  1830,]  and 
ay  with  propriety  be  introduced  here. 
"  You,  who  have  kept  your  habitations  in  the 
ruth,  are  near  unto  my  best  life,  and  fervent  are 
y  desires  that  you  maybe  steadfast,  immoveable, 
1  the  everlasting  foundation,  Christ  Jesus — then 
ill  the  storms  and  tempests  beat  in  vain ;  and 
hilst  you  remain  securely  sheltered  in  the  quiet 
ibitation,  you  may  be  instrumental  in  the  Lord's 
and  in  gathering  some  of  the  scattered  sheep  who 
:e  worried  by  the  wild  boar  out  of  the  forest, 
.hose  nature  is  to  rend  and  devour.    Many  beset- 
lents  and  discouragements  assail  you,  different 
om  what  Friends  had  to  encounter  in  former 
,).  jnes,  when  their  enemies  avowed  open  hostility, 
Qd  appeared  willing  it  should  be  known  that  they 
onsidered  them  as  enemies  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
hrist,  and  not  worthy  to  be  called  worshippers  of 
le  true  and  living  God.    These  aspersions,  how- 
rer,  were  easily  refuted  ;  and  in  process  of  time 
riends  came  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience,  as  a 
tistinct  Society  of  people,  and  were  recognized  as 
ilch  by  the  powers  of  the  earth,  it  being  obvious 
aat  we  highly  valued  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
iceived  them  as  a  test  for  the  doctrines  we  held 
nd  the  morality  we  practised.    In  our  devotions 
e  professed  our  dependence  upon  the  baptizing 
Dwer  of  Him,  whom  we  acknowledged  to  be  the 
i  lead  of  the  church ;  by  which  power  our  spirits 
rryfere  humbled,  and  preservation  from  an  aspiring 
disposition  was  witnessed — a  disposition  which  seeks 
■^')  lord  over  the  heritage  of  the  Most  High  ;  and 
"  hity,  even  the  unity  of  the  one  Spirit,  was  greatly 
rized  and  sought  after  in  the  management  of  the 
iscipline.    Good  order  was  promoted,  and  pre- 
,|,^iled,  so  that  the  feeble-minded  were  encouraged 
i,ud  strengthened,  and  the  unruly  were  warned  of 
i»e  danger  to  which  they  exposed  themselves, 
'hen,  to  use  the  language  of  George  Fox,  '  the 
eed  reigned    not  the  wisdom  or  the  will  of  man, 
)r  these  were  judged  down  by  the  Seed.    Ah ! 
len  our  meetings  for  Divine  worship  were  solemn, 
jmfortable  seasons,  and  those  for  discipline  were 
jhools  of  instruction,  and  many  were  engaged  to 
)in  the  Society  in  a  perpetual  covenant,  never  to 
e  broken. 


"Alas !  how  great  the  difference  now,  when  we 
find  opposers  arrayed  against  us ;  not  in  the  cha- 
racter of  open  enemies,  but  in  appearance  as  Friends, 
professing  to  be  disposed  to  improve  our  situation. 
I  view  the  state  of  things  \nth  deep  regret :  and 
the  mournful  prospect  revives  in  my  mind  the  plain- 
tive language  of  the  prophet,  when  he  exclaimed, 
'  How  is  the  gold  become  dim !  how  is  the  most 
fine  gold  changed!'  and  again;  'Our  silver  has 
become  dross ;  our  wine  is  mixed  with  water.' 
What  can  we  expect  from  our  present  pros- 
pects, and  the  lamentable  effects  of  the  spirit 
which  is  afloat,  but  that,  instead  of  an  advance- 
ment, as  is  now  boasted  of,  and  a  more  reful- 
gent ray  of  light,  we  shall  make  a  retrograde 
march?  Nay — have  we  not  already  fallen  in  the 
view  of  a  discerning  public  ?  Are  not  our  meet- 
ings less  frequented  by  serious  and  seeking  minds, 
and  are  they  not  less  solemn,  and  are  not  those 
designed  for  the  management  of  the  discipline, 
instead  of  being  schools  of  instruction  to  the 
youth,  often  made  rather  seasons  of  discourage- 
ment to  this  interesting  class  of  Society,  because 
of  the  want  of  that  solemnity  which  spreads  over 
the  minds  of  the  humble  believers  in  the  adorable 
Head  of  the  church,  who  condescended  to  declare 
for  the  encouragement  of  his  faithful  followers, 
'  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them?'  But, 
alas !  where  the  wisdom  of  man  is  substituted  for 
the  wisdom  of  Jesus,  and  the  will  of  man  for  his 
meekness,  lamentable  are  the  consequences.  The 
Gospel  privilege  of  all  having  liberty  to  speak  one 
by  one,  is  prostituted  to  aid  the  designs  of  aspiring 
and  ambitious  men  ;  and  in  some  instances,  such 
a  disregard  of  the  order  of  our  christian  discipline 
has  been  shown,  that  members  of  Society  have 
been  denied  their  rights,  when  moving  from  one 
place  to  another ;  and  others  have  been  arraigned 
as  offenders  on  untenable  grounds.  The  salutary 
restraint  laid  on  the  press,  for  the  commendable 
purpose  of  preserving  unity,  and  in  order  that  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Society  might  not 
be  misrepresented  by  inexperienced  and  unqualified 
or  mischievous  persons,  has  been  evaded  ;  perspns 
professing  to  be  Friends,  and  presuming  to  write 
in  the  name  of  the  Society,  have  resorted  to  peri- 
odicals professedly  Unitarian,  to  publish  doctrines 
contrary  to  those  held  by  Friends,  as  well  as  many 
slanders  and  misrepresentations ;  and  volumes  of 
sermons,  containing  unsound  doctrines,  are  exten- 
sively circulated  by  persons,  whose  stations  in  so- 
ciety ought  to  have  made  them  guardians  of  the 
press  :  how  '  are  these  become  as  earthen  pitchers !' 
— '  their  silver  has  become  dross,  and  their  wine  is 
mingled  with  wjiter!' 

"  I  might  mention  many  other  inconsistencies,  all 
of  which  spring  out  of  the  same  root,  antichrist, 
and  bear  the  same  mark  ;  and  which  would,  if  it 
were  possible,  take  from  us  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  birth  was  hailed  with  the  anthem 
'  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  to  men,'  when  the  angelic  host  proclaimed 
unto  the  shepherds,  the  '  good  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  was  to  be  unto  all  people ;  unto  you  is  born 
this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is 


Christ  the  Lord.'  But,  *  fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is 
your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  king- 
dom,' and  all  the  combined  powers  of  darkness 
will  never  be  able  to  overthrow  the  immutable 
foundation.  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his; 
and  although  we  may  have  to  lament  the  desolation 
made  by  skepticism,  under  the  gilded  cover  of 
greater  light,  yet  if  we  come,  with  the  prophet, 
truly  to  mourn  over  our  situation,  we  may  have 
confidence  to  appeal  unto  Him  in  the  language, 
'  Turn  thou  us,  and  we  shall  be  turned  ;  renew  our 
days  as  of  old.' 

"  We  are  all  more  or  less  involved  in  the  gene- 
ral declension ;  yet  there  are  here  and  there,  as  it 
were,  one  of  a  city  and  two  of  a  tribe,  whose  de- 
sires are  pure ;  and  to  these  the  promise  is,  '  I 
will  give  you  pastors  according  to  mine  own  heart, 
who  shall  feed  you  with  knowledge  and  under- 
standing,' A  recurrence  to  the  history  of  former 
days,  when  all  were  engaged  to  walk  by  the  same 
rule,  and  to  mind  the  same  thing,  may  show  us, 
that  it  is  good  to  follow  the  example  of  our  pious 
predecessors,  whose  upright,  humble  walking  holds 
forth  the  inviting  language,  '  Follow  us,  as  we  fol- 
lowed Christ."  Then  each  one  labouring  to  be 
built  up  himself  upon  the  most  holy  faith,  which 
works  by  love,  was  more  or  less  instrumental  in 
building  up  his  brother :  and  the  things  that  were 
true,  the  things  that  were  honest,  the  things  that 
were  just,  the  things  that  were  pure,  the  things 
that  were  lovely  and  of  good  report,  were  kept  in 
remembrance.  Now,  endeavours  are  used  to  pull 
down  the  faith,  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  are  under- 
valued, and  the  writings  of  our  worthy  predecessors, 
overlooked  or  misrepresented,  and  the  faithful  la- 
bourers of  the  day  calumniated,  and  held  up  to  the 
irreligious,  as  superstitious  persons. 

'*  I  do  not  wish  to  descend  further  into  particu- 
lars, whilst  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints ;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  quarrel  about 
religious  sentiments ;  but,  '  leave  every  one  to  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.'  Yet  I  believe  it 
to  be  consistent  for  me  to  stand  and  plead  for  the 
precious  privileges  we  enjoy,  as  a  religious  Society, 
and  to  testify  against  that  disorganizing  spirit, 
which  seeks  to  gain  its  ends  by  clamor  and  might, 
rather  than  by  consistency  and  justice.  Nor  are 
the  innovations  in  doctrine  less  affecting  than  those 
in  practice ;  witness  the  endeavours  used  to  level 
the  character  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Mes- 
siah, with  that  of  frail  man,  and  to  make  the  cross 
of  Christ  of  none  effect ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
printed  sermons  before  alluded  to,  as  well  as  re- 
peated assertions  made  in  private  as  well  as  public 
discourses;  and  at  times  by  persons,  who  perhaps 
do  not  wish  to  derogate  from  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  who  catch  at  ideas  uttered  by  others, 
and  do  not  consider  or  perceive  the  unsoundness  of 
them.  I  would  therefore  recommend  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  epistles  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
historical  account  of  the  birth,  life,  miracles,  suf- 
ferings, death,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  it  will  appear  that  the 
wisdom  of  man  is  foolishness  with  God.  If  any 
reject  these  writings,  they  are  more  inconsistent 
than  Mahometans  ;  for  no  true  Musselman  will 
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reject  the  Koran,  which,  with  all  its  inconsisten- 
cies, they  rely  upon  to  prove  that  Mahomet  was  a 
true  prophet.  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  com- 
pare the  religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with 
that  of  Mahomet;  but  merely  to  show  the  great 
inconsistency  of  the  professed  christian,  who  doubts 
the  contents  of  his  Bible.  The  religion  of  Maho- 
met is  fraught  with  inconsistencies,  and  was  de- 
signed to  advance  man  in  worldly  grandeur ;  but 
the  religion  taught  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  has  a 
contrary  eflPect ;  it  teaches,  that  in  deep  humility, 
man  may  glorify  his  Creator,  and  become  a  par- 
taker of  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  a  just  and 
merciful  God,  in  and  by  his  dear  Son,  Jesus  Christ; 
for  as  the  law  came  by  Moses,  so  grace  and  truth 
come  by  him ;  whoso  sufferings  and  death  on  the 
cross,  not  only  disannulled  the  hand-writing  of 
ordinances,  but  was  the  bringing  in  of  a  better 
hope,  whereby  we  witness,  that  we  now  live  under 
the  new  covenant  spoken  of  by  the  divinely  inspired 
prophet,  under  which  we  know  that  our  Teacher  is 
not  removed  into  a  corner;  and  that  this  teacher 
is  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  has  always  been 
and  is  the  belief  of  all  true  Friends.  The  true 
christian's  faith  rests  upon  the  one  great  propitia- 
tory sacrifice,  offered  upon  the  cross  ;  as  Christ 
gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works.  And  that  this  re- 
demption is  necessary,  is  evident  to  all,  as  we  be- 
come sensible  that  we  are  by  nature  prone  to  evil 
and  to  wrath  ;  for  how  else  can  we  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  Christ,  in  doing  good  for  evil,  loving 
our  enemies,  &c.  Such  as  believe  in  him,  and  are 
baptized  by  him,  through  the  operation  of  his  pow- 
er, represented  by  John  Baptist,  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  fire,  witness  redemption  from  the  evil  nature 
which  we  inherit  from  Adam. 

"  Sophistry  and  unbelief  may  argue  against  plain 
Scripture  proof;  but  is  it  candid  or  honorable,  is 
there  sincerity,  in  claiming  the  name  of  christians, 
whilst  using  means  to  lessen  the  character,  and 
denying  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  true  believers,  to  be  him  spoken  of 
by  the  prophet ;  upon  whose  shoulders  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be,  and  whose  name  is  called  Won- 
derful, Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting 
Father  and  Prince  of  peace.  Therefore,  my  dear 
friends,  believe  not  the  allegorizings  or  the  sophis- 
try of  the  unbeliever,  lest  you  be  spoiled  by  that 
philosophy,  which  the  apostle  and  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ  terms  vain ;  but  try  yourselves,  prove  your- 
selves, know  ye  not  your  own  selves,  how  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  reprobates. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Consumption  of  Ardent  Spirits. — The  London 
Times  analyzes  a  parliamentary  return  just  issued, 
showing  for  a  series  of  years  "  the  actual  or  esti- 
mated consumption  of  spirits"  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  consumption,  in  the  year  1859,  was  no 
more  than  28,061,674  gallons,  or  scarcely  a  gal- 
lon a  head.  Compared  with  1852,  the  consump- 
tion in  England  had  increased  nearly  3,000,000 
gallons,  that  of  Scotland  had  decreased  nearly 
2,000,000,  and  that  of  Ireland  2,500,000.  While 
England,  with  its  20,000,000  of  people,  consumed 
17,000,000  gallons  of  spirits  last  year,  Scotland, 
with  its  3,000,000  of  population,  took  5,600,000; 
and  Ireland,  with  perhaps  only  its  6,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  very  nearly  that  precise  number  of 
gallons.  But  while,  iu  1851,  with  a  population  of 
2,888,742,  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Scotland 
reached  7,090,894  gallons,  and  was  still  higher  in 
the  next  year,  in  1859,  with  an  estimated  popula- 
tion a  little  over  3,000,000,  the  consumption  was 
ouly  5,038,882  gallons. 


The  Grizzly  Bear  not  a  Ferocious  Beast. — 
The  following  interesting  account  of  the  grizzly 
bear  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  is  taken  from  a  re- 
cent work  entitled  "  The  Prairie  Traveller,"  by 
Captain  Marcy,  of  the  United  States  army.  The 
volume  is  intended  as  a  reliable  guide-book  for 
those  who  would  make  the  overland  journey  to 
California.  It  is  filled  with  valuable  suggestions 
to  such  travellers. 

"  Besides  the  common  black  bear  of  the  Eastern 
States,  several  others  are  found  in  the  mountains 
of  California,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  viz  : 
the  grizzly, brown,  and  cinnamon  varieties;  all  have 
nearly  the  same  habits,  and  are  hunted  in  the  same 
manner. 

"  From  all  that  I  had  heard  of  the  grizzly  bear 
I  was  induced  to  believe  him  one  of  the  most  sav- 
age animals  in  the  universe,  and  that  the  man  who 
would  deliberately  encounter  and  kill  one  of  these 
beasts,  had  performed  a  signal  feat  of  courage 
which  entitled  him  to  a  lofty  position  among  the 
votaries  of  Nimrod.  So  firmly  had  I  become  im 
pressed  with  this  conviction,  that  I  should  have 
been  very  reluctant  to  fire  upon  one  had  I  met  him 
when  alone  and  on  foot.  The  grizzly  bear  is  as- 
suredly the  monarch  of  the  American  forest,  and  so 
far  as  physical  strength  is  concerned,  he  is,  perhaps, 
without  a  rival  in  the  world  ;  but  after  some  expe- 
rience in  hunting,  my  opinions  regarding  his  cour 
age  and  his  willingness  to  attack  men  have  very 
materially  changed. 

"  In  passing  over  the  elevated  table-lands  lying 
between  the  two  forks  of  the  Platte  river,  in  1858, 
I  encountered  a  full-grown  female  grizzly  bear, 
with  two  cubs,  very  quietly  reposing  upon  the  open 
prairie,  several  miles  distant  from  any  timber. 
This  being  the  first  opportunity  that  had  ever  oc 
curred  to  me  for  an  encounter  with  the  ursine 
monster,  and  being  imbued  with  the  most  exalted 
notions  of  the  beast's  proclivities  for  offensive  war- 
fare, especially  when  in  the  presence  of  her  off- 
spring, it  may  very  justly  be  imagined  that  I  was 
rather  more  excited  than  usual.  I,  however,  de 
termined  to  make  the  assault.  I  felt  the  utmost 
confidence  in  my  horse,  as  she  was  afraid  of  no 
thing;  and,  after  arranging  everything  about  my 
saddle  and  arms  in  good  order,  I  advanced  to 
within  about  eighty  yards  before  I  was  discovered 
by  the  bear,  when  she  rose  upon  her  haunches, 
and  gave  me  a  scrutinizing  examination.  I  seized 
this  opportune  moment  to  fire,  but  missed  my  aim 
and  she  started  off,  followed  by  her  cubs  at  their 
utmost  speed.  After  re-loading  my  rifle,  I  pur- 
sued, and,  on  coming  again  within  range,  delivered 
another  shot,  which  struck  the  large  bear  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  whereupon  she  set  up  s 
most  distressing  howl,  and  accelerated  her  pace 
leaving  her  cubs  behind.  After  loading  again,  I 
gave  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  resumed  the  chase, 
soon  passing  the  cubs,  who  were  making  the  most 
plaintive  cries  of  distress.  They  were  heard  by 
the  dam,  but  she  gave  no  other  heed  to  them  than 
occasionally  to  halt  for  an  instant,  turn  round,  sit 
upon  her  posteriors,  and  give  a  hasty  look  back  ; 
but  as  soon  as  she  saw  me  following  her,  she  inva 
riably  turned  again,  and  redoubled  her  speed.  I 
pursued  about  four  miles,  and  fired  about  lour  balls 
into  her  before  I  succeeded  iu  bringing  her  to  th 
ground  ;  and  from  the  first  time  I  saw  her  until 
her  death-wound,  notwithstanding  I  was  very  often 
close  upon  her  heels,  she  never  came  to  bay  or 
made  the  slightest  demonstration  of  resistance 
Her  sole  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  make  her  escape 
leaving  her  cubs  in  the  most  cowardly  manner. 

"  Upon  three  other  different  occasions,  I  met  the 
mountain  bears,  and  once  the  cinnamon  species 
which  is  called  the  most  formidable  of  all,  and  iu 


none  of  these  instances  did  they  exhibit  the  slight 
est  indication  of  anger  or  resistance,  but  invariabl 
ran  from  me. 

"  Such  is  my  experience  with  this  formidabl 
monarch  of  the  mountains.  It  is  possible  that  if 
man  came  suddenly  upon  the  beast,  in  a  thickei  tin 
where  it  could  have  no  previous  warning,  he  migb  lOD^i 
be  attacked  ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  bea  mij 
gets  the  wind  or  sight  of  a  man  at  any  considei 
able  distance,  it  will  endeavour  to  get  away  ajiffis 
soon  as  possible.  I  am  so  fully  impressed  with  thi 
idea,  that  I  shall  hereafter  hunt  bear  with  a  fee!  kj 
ing  of  as  much  security  as  I  would  have  in  hunt  we, 
ing  the  buffalo." 
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On  the  proper  qualification  to  speak  in  Mee, 
ings  of  Business. — It  is  my  fervent  desire  an 
prayer  that  you  may  individually  attend  to  tb 
gift  of  God  in  your  own  hearts,  and  therein  wa 
for  the  arising  of  his  pure  life  and  power,  tht 
therein  and  thereby  only,  the  affairs  of  the  churc 
may  be  transacted  to  the  honour  of  Truth,  an 
your  own  peace  and  safety.  To  speak  in  tl 
church  to  the  business  and  affairs  of  Truth, 
the  will,  wisdom  and  power  of  man,  howev( 
knowing  he  thinks  himself,  will  lead  into  its  ow 
nature,  and  in  the  end  minister  strife  and  coi 
tention,  and  break  the  unity  of  the  one  spiri  j 
wherein  the  peace  of  the  church  stands.  I  beseec| 
you  to  beware  thereof,  and  as  I  know  there  ai 
among  you  those  whom  the  Lord  by  his  Spiri 
and  the  gentle  operation  of  his  power,  is  prepariu 
for  his  own  work,  mind  your  calling  in  deep  hi 
mility  and  holy  attention  of  soul ;  for,  in  your  ob< 
dience  only,  will  you  be  elected  and  chosen  to  tl 
work  whereunto  He  hath  called  you.  So  shall  yo 
be  made  skilful  watchmen  and  watchwomen,  place 
on  the  walls  of  Zion  to  discover  the  approach  of  a 
enemy,  in  whatsoever  subtle  appearance,  and  ei 
abled  to  give  warning  thereof  to  others.  May  eac 
of  you  stand  upright  in  your  own  lots  in  the  reg' 
neration,  waiting  for  the  pouring  forth  of  the  auoin 
ing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  by  the  renewing  wherec 
a  true  qualification  is  given  in  the  love  of  the  Fi 
ther,  rightly  to  oversee  the  flock  and  family  of  oi 
God,  amongst  whom  there  are  some  plants  wil 
you,  worthy  of  your  care. — John  Churchman. 
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The  Consumption  at  tlte  South  of  the  texti 
fabrics  manufactured  in  New  England,  we  find  b 
inquiries  among  those  best  informed  on  the  subjec 
is  not  so  large  as  is  generally  supposed.  Some  > 
the  most  extensive  manufacturers  here  estimate  tlfl" 
call  for  their  goods  south  of  Baltimore  and 
Louis  to  be  only  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  who 
production  of  their  mills.  The  South  now  mam 
factures  nearly  all  the  heavy  brown  cotton  gooc 
it  needs,  so  that  there  is  on'y  a  slight  demand  fc 
sheetings,  shirtings,  etc.,  from  the  slave  State 
The  South  buys  blue  goods  and  negro  cloths  her 
but  not,  we  are  informed,  to  such  an  extent  as 
gener;Uly  supposed.  American  prints  are  muc 
worn  by  Southern  ladies,  and  hence  they  are  coi 
sumed  at  the  South  to  a  larger  extent  than  ac 
other  textile  fabric  made  at  the  North.  One 
the  commission  houses  of  this  city,  whose  annu 
sales  of  textile  fabrics  exceed  five  millions  of  do 
lars,  have  found  upon  examination  that  less  tha 
two  per  cent,  of  their  bills  receivable  were  di 
from  merchants  south  of  Maryland  and  Missoui 
— Boston  ^Transcript. 


A  pure,  simple,  and  constant  spirit,  is  not  lil  , , 
Martha,  distracted  and  troubled  with  the  mult  , 
plicity  of  its  employments,  however  great ;  becaus 
being  inwardly  at  rest,  it  seeketh  not  its  own  gloi 
in  what  it  docs,  but  doth  all  to  the  glory  of  God 
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SeketeJ  for  "  The  Friend." 

I  Hare  Chosen  Thee  in  the  Furnace  of  Affliction." 

"  The  good  are  better  made  by  ill, 
As  odors  crush'd  are  sweeter  still  I 

"  Many  of  the  trials  of  good  men  look  like  mi- 
'^61  eries,  which  yet,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  have 
onduced  greatly  to  their  happiness.    Witness  the 
«3any  prayers  which  they  poured  out  in  these  ca- 
''ifi  iniities,  the  many  seasonable  abd  shining  deliver- 
F  Siinces  which  succeeded  them,  and  the  many  hymns 
praise  they  sang  to  God,  their  deliverer ;  so  that 
aey  seem  to  have  been  cast  into  the  fire  on  pur- 
loaiose,  that  the  odor  of  their  graces  might  diffuse 
self  all  around. 

"  Affliction  is  the  good  man's  shining  scene  : 
Prosperity  conceals  his  brightest  ray; 
As  night  to  stars,  woe  lustre  gives  to  man. 

''l'  "Every  branch  in  me,  said  our  divine  Saviour, 
^'!iat  beareth  fruit,  He  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring 
'  )rth  more  fruit.    Thus,  the  pruning  knife  of  af- 
Sction  is  applied  to  the  true  branches,  to  cut  off 
J 11  their  exuberances,  and  to  render  them  more 
'.tbundant  in  the  fruits  of  holiness.    Hence  it  is 
orthy  of  remark,  that  the  very  trials  which  take 
Way  the  unfruitful  branches,  do  by  a  skilful  ope- 
ktion  of  spiritual  husbandry,  promote  the  fertility 
f  those  branches,  which  derive  their  nourishment 
y  a  vital  union  to  the  parent  stem. 

"  Afflictions,  tbo'  they  seem  severe. 
In  mercy  oft  are  sent; 
They  stopp'd  the  prodigal's  career, 
And  forc'd  him  to  repent. 

"  When  wo  grow  wanton,  or  worldly,  or  proud, 
ow  doth  sickness,  or  other  affliction,  reduce  us ! 
e  may  say  with  David,  '  Before  I  was  afflicted,  I 
ent  astray ;'  and  many  thousand  recovered  sin- 
ers  may  cry,  '  0  healthful  sickness !  0  gainful 
jsses!  0  blessed  day  that  ever  I  was  afflicted  !' 
Ifot  only  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters,  but 
16  rod  and  the  staff,  they  comfort  us.  Suffering 
a  unbolts  the  door  of  the  heart,  that  the  word  hath 
sier  entrance. 


'■I 


'■  The  heart  whicli  bleeds  for  other's  woes, 

Shall  feel  each  selfish  sorrow  less  ; 
The  breast  which  happiness  bestows, 
Reflected  happiness  shall  bless. 


"  The  Lord's  people  are  not  all  equally  called 
.jj  0  navigate  the  deep  waters  of  soul-distress ;  but 
is  frequently  the  lot  of  those  whom  he  designs 
•  p  honor  with  eminent  usefulness  in  his  service;  as 
D  a  great  building,  the  foundation  is  laid  deep  in 
ji  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  intended  super- 
jtructure.    It  is  in  this  school  of  temptation  and 
y  [Xercise,  that  they  acquire  the  tongue  of  the  learn- 
^^A,  and  an  ability  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to 
item  that  are  weary.    By  what  they  have  them- 
elves  passed  through,  they  are  taught  to  sym- 
.^^^athize  with  their  fellow  sinners  under  similar  trials, 
,nd,  likewise,  how  to  give  them  advice  suitable  to 
.  ;  heir  cases.    And  the  remembrance  of  their  past 
j^^  jOnflicts  with  a  depraved  nature,  and  the  powers  of 
^^|arkness,  is  sanctified  to  keep  them  humble,  watch- 
iUl,  and  dependent,  in  their  future  course. 

"  Believers  have  their  summer  and  winter  sea- 
ons;  and  both  are  necessary,  and,  though  not 
qually  pleasant,  are  perhaps  equally  profitable. 
^  one  time  they  are  taught  what  the  Lord  can  do 
or  them,  in  them,  or  by  them.  At  another,  he  is 
"J  (leased  to  withdraw  in  a  measure,  and  leave  them 
o  themselves,  that  they  may  learn  how  little  they 
an  do  without  him." 

Thus  exercised  by  an  alternation  of  heat  and 
old,  the  heart  is  humbled,  and  prepared  to  rejoice 
vith  those  who  rejoice,  and  to  mourn  with  those 
hat  mourn;  and  being  made  partakers  of  one  an- 
1^  (ther's  joys  and  sorrows,  and  qualified  to  bear  one 
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another's  burdens,  to  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  of 
righteousness,  a  holy  unity  and  fellowship  is  known 
whose  fruit  is  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
With  hearts  thus  subdued  and  purified,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  one  body  are  joined  together  in  the 
bond  of  christian  affection,  to  the  banishment  of| 
all  envy,  strife,  and  jealousy,  and  every  feeling  of 
ostentation,  estrangement,  and  bigotry. 

The  Mint  and  i's  Operations — Gold  from  all 
Quarters. — It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any- 
thing like  a  general  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
United  States  mint,  which  is  located  in  this  city, 
for  our  readers  are  fully  acquainted  with  all  the 
facts  and  figures  as  published  in  the  monthly  re- 
turns. There  are,  however,  some  few  matters  and 
things  that  are  naturally  of  deep  interest  to  every 
American,  and  which  are  not  at  times  sufficiently 
inquired  into.  We  are  indebted  to  James  Ross 
Snowden  for  his  politeness  in  furnishing  us  with 
many  copious  and  curious  details.  Our  inquiries 
have  ever  been  met  by  that  gentleman  with  kind- 
ness, and  with  frank  and  ample  information.  And 
first  for  the  gold  that  reaches  us  from  Pike's  Peak 
and  the  llocky  mountain  region,  which  may  be 
generally  classed  as  the  Kansas  mines.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1st,  1860,  the  amount 
received  from  these  diggings  was  $622,000.  Since 
that  period  and  up  to  the  present  time,  (in  round 
numbers,)  $400,000,  and  there  are  indications  that 
the  supply  of  bullion  from  that  region  will  be  here- 
after increased.  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.  have  set  a 
small  mint  in  operation  at  Denver  city,  from  which 
they  issue  $5  and  $10  pieces.  These  are  of  va- 
rious degrees  of  fineness,  from  815-1000  to  838- 
1000 — the  standard  of  American  gold  at  the  Unit- 
ed States  mint  being  900-1000 — that  of  England 
916-1000,  and  therefore  purer. 

The  silver  mines  of  the  Washoe  region  promise 
to  be  very  abundant.  Last  year  they  sent  $80,000 
worth  of  metal  to  the  branch  mint  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

In  1860,  there  was  received  at  the  United  States 
mint  in  Philadelphia  :  gold  deposits,  $4,266,618 — 
silver  deposits,  $756,505 ;  at  branch  mint  of  New 
Orleans:  gold,  $153,731— silver,  $1,381,313  ;  at 
San  Francisco  :  gold,  $11,319,913— silver,  $480,- 
139;  at  Dahlonega :  gold,  $67,085  ;  at  Charlotte  : 
gold,  $133,491 ;  assay  office  of  New  York:  gold 
$6,731,951— silver,  $534,678. 

This  is  a  very  brief  synopsis  of  the  precious  me- 
tals deposited  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  it  is  merely  quoted 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  our  readers  the 
fact  that  this  year  the  deposits  arc  largely  in- 
creasing, except  at  Dahlonega  and  Charlotte,  where 
no  augmentation  is  anticipated. — Late  Paper. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  just  made  pub- 
lic the  result  of  the  tenth  census  of  the  people  of 
the  empire  of  Russia,  from  which  document  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  is  made: — The  total  of  the  popu- 
lation, under  the  sceptre  of  the  Czar,  amounts  to 
68,931,728  souls,  of  which  number  33,655,824 
are  of  the  male  sex.  The  hereditary  and  personal 
nobility  comprises  437,326  males,  and  436,828 
females  ;  9074  males  and  7764  females  belong  to 
the  class  of  honorary  citizens ; 


208,320  females  to  the  merchant  class 


223,514  males  and 
and  281,. 

501  males  and  315,027  females  belong  to  the 
priestly  orders  in  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  num- 
ber of  serfs  amounts  to  9,803,201  males  and  10,- 
370,957  females;  that  of  domestics  to  721,736 
males  and  739,703  females ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  Piussia  contains  3,043,987  males  and  3,104,- 
757  females  who,  on  one  ground  or  another,  are 
free  from  personal  taxation. 


For  "  The  Friend."' 

John  Barclay. 
The  following  memorandum  appears  under  date 
of  Sixth  mo.  25th,  1817  : 

"  I  attended  our  Quarterly  Meeting  held  this 
day,  under  a  weight  of  discouragement,  without 
being  able  to  feel  anything  alive  within  me.  It 
seemed  to  some,  however,  to  be  an  open  time,  a 
time  of  refreshment ;  the  truly  hungry  and  thirsty 
were  shown  what  a  blessed  condition  they  were  in ; 
and  they  were  directed  to  the  Fountain  of  living 
waters,  the  living  bread  from  heaven,  whereby 
they  might  be  nourished  up  into  eternal  life.  There 
was  also  a  supplication  put  forth  oa  behalf  of  some, 
who  were  under  discouragement  and  doubtino; 
whether  they  ought  not  to  enter  upon  some  im- 
portant duty ;  and  a  desire  for  such,  that  they 
might  '  go  forth  in  this  their  strength,'  in  the  deep 
sense  of  their  own  weakness  :  which  much  reached 
me.  The  sittings  for  business  were  no  less  trying 
to  me,  and,  I  believe,  to  some  others,  who  mourn 
at  the  untempered,  (if  I  may  use  that  expression,) 
or  rather  perhaps  unleavened  manner,  in  which 
these  our  meetings  for  the  promotion  of  good  order, 
christian  conduct  and  conversation,  are  sometimes 
held.  Oh !  how  little  of  an  inwardly  gathered 
and  retired  disposition  do  we  see, — how  little  of 
that  weighty  concern  and  exercise  of  soul — that 
abiding  under  the  overshadowing  canopy  of  pure 
fear,  which  were  witnessed  by  those  amongst  us, 
in  former  times,  and  spoken  of  in  these  words  of 
William  Penn  :  '  Care  for  others  was  then  much 
upon  us,  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  especially  the 
young  convinced.  Often  had  we  the  burden  of  the 
word  of  the  Lord  to  our  neighbours,  relations,  and 
acquaintances,  and  sometimes  to  strangers  also : 
we  were  in  travail  for  one  another's  preservation, 
treating  one  another  as  those  that  believed  and 
felt  God  present ;  which  kept  our  conversation  in- 
nocent, serious  and  weighty.  We  held  the  Truth 
in  the  spirit  of  it,  and  not  in  our  own  spirits,  or 
after  our  own  will  and  affection.  We  were  bowed 
and  brought  into  subjection,  insomuch  that  it  was 
visible  to  them  that  knew  us;  we  did  not  think 
ourselves  at  our  own  disposal,  to  go  where  we  list, 
or  say  or  do  what  we  list,  or  when  we  list :  our 
liberty  stood  in  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth ; 
and  no  pleasure,  no  profit,  no  fear,  no  favor,  could 
draw  us  from  this  retired,  strict,  and  watchful 
frame.  Our  words  were  few  and  savoury,  our 
looks  composed  and  weighty,  and  our  whole  de- 
portment very  observable.  I  cannot  forget  the 
chaste  zeal  and  humility  of  that  day;  Oh  !  how  con- 
stant at  meetings, — how  retired  in  them, — how 
firm  to  Truth's  life  as  well  as  to  Truth's  principles  !' 
Thus  far  William  Penn,  and  oh  1  that  we  could 
say,  that  anything  like  all  this,  did  really  and  truly 
pervade  our  conduct  now,  as  a  religious  body." 


Kill  your  Fish. — A  Frenchman,  who  has  re- 
cently visited  Holland  to  inspect  their  fisheries, 
says,  in  speaking  of  them,  that  being  surprised  at 
the  difference  of  Dutch  fish,  both  fresh  and  salted, 
sea  and  fresh  water  fish,  to  French  fish,  the  former 
being  superior  to  the  latter  both  in  firmness  and 
flavour,  he  was  at  the  pains  of  inquiring  into  the 
causes  which  produced  this  difference.  He  disco- 
vered that  it  was  no  accident,  but  was  the  result  of 
a  simple  operation.  The  Dutch  Jcill  their  fish  the 
moment  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water,  whereas 
most  persons,  the  French  among  them,  allow  fish 
to  expire  after  enduriug  the  torments  of  a  long 
agony,  which  acts  upon  fish  precisely  as  disease 
would  act ;  softening  the  flesh,  and  infecting  them 
with  principles  of  dissolution.  Nobody  eats  chick- 
ens or  sheep  which  die  by  disease ;  why  should  we 
eat  fish  that  die  by  languor? 
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GilloWs  Pens. — The  works  now  carried  on  by 
Gillott,  the  English  manufacturer  of  pens,  are  the 
most  extensive  and  most  celebrated  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.    In  one  year,  the  number  of  pens  made 
by  them  has  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  millions,  and  the  weight  of  sheet  steel 
consumed  in  their  manufacture  to  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons.    A  strip  of  thin  sheet 
eteel  of  the  proper  width  and  thickness,  is  first  pre- 
pared, by  careful  rolling  and  annealing.    In  this 
state  it  is  ready  to  be  cut  into  pens  by  means  of  a 
press,  in  which  are  fitted  the  proper  tools  for  cut- 
ting out  the  blanks.   The  use  of  the  press  is  to  give 
a  regulated  amount  of  pressure  to  the  tools  fitted 
to  it.    Two  pens  are  cut  out  of  the  width  of  the 
steel,  the  broad  part  to  form  the  tube ;  and  the 
points  are  cut  to  such  a  nicety,  that  there  is  but 
little  waste.    The  blanks  are  now  taken  to  be 
pierced,  and  the  little  central  hole  and  the  side 
slits  are  cut  by  another  press.    These  semi-pens 
are  now  placed  in  an  annealing  oven  to  make  them 
softer,  after  which  they  are  marked,  by  the  aid  of 
a  die  worked  by  the  foot,  which  stamps  the  name 
of  the  maker  on  the  back.    The  half-finished  little 
instrument  is  then  placed  in  a  groove,  and  by  a 
machine  converted  from  a  flat  to  a  cylindrical 
form.    This  is  called  raising  the  metal.    The  pens 
are  again  placed  in  the  muffle,  packed  in  small 
iron  boxes  with  lids,  and  heated  to  a  white  heat. 
They  are  then  withdrawn,  and  suddenly  thrown 
into  a  large  vessel  of  oil  where  they  acquire 
brittleness  that  makes  them  almost  crumble  at  the 
touch.    The  next  process  is  cleaning,  then  follows 
tempering,  which  restores  the  pen  to  the  required 
elasticity,  and  is  accomplished  by  placing  them  in 
a  large  tin  cylinder,  open  at  one  end,  and  turned 
over  a  fire  in  the  same  manner  that  coffee  is  roast- 
ed.   To  these  operations  succeed  the  final  process 
of  cleansing,  scouring,  grinding  and  slitting,  all  of 
which  are  very  simple. 

Trust  only  in  the  Lord. — Oh !  what  a  great  snare 
bright  genius  and  extensive  natural  abilities  are, 
to  such  as  are  deluded  by  Satan  to  trust  in  them, 
and  presumptuously  to  imagine  they  are  sufficient 
to  answer  every  purpose  for  guidance  and  help,  not 
only  in  temporal  but  spiritual  things,  without  di- 
vine aid  immediately  communicated.  I  have  met 
with  no  state  more  at  enmity,  or  in  greater  opposi- 
tion, to  the  Truth ;  nor  from  whose  spirits  more 
pain  and  distress  are  to  be  met  with,  than  from 
these  worldly  wise  and  self-sufficient  people,  who 
no  doubt  would  deride  this  observation,  or  any- 
thing that  asserts  an  inward  sense  of  things.  They 
are  very  much  out  of  the  way  of  being  reached 
unto  and  helped  ;  therefore  they  are  in  great  dan- 
ger of  being  left  alone,  that  they  may  wonder  and 
perish.  I  sincerely  wish  that  the  tender-hearted, 
both  youth  and  others,  may  be  preserved  from  the 
infection  of  the  poison  of  asps,  which  is  under  their 
tongues. — John  Griffith. 


Remains  of  a  Mastodon. — Recently,  in  quar- 
rying limestone,  in  a  gorge,  about  sixteen  feet  from 
the  surface,  on  the  land  of  Eli  Blackburn,  in  St. 
Clair  township,  Bedford  county,  nearly  the  whole 
skeleton  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  mastodon 
was  discovered  by  John  Caliban.  The  leg  bones 
were  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  tiie  others  were  about  in  the  same 
proportion.  After  being  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
bones  all  crumbed  to  dust,  except  the  teeth,  three 
of  which  were  discovered.  The  enamel  on  these 
grinders  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation ;  the 
balance  of  the  tooth  is  petrified,  and  much  like 
soap-stone. — Ilarrisburg  Patriot. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend.' 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 
our  Late  Friend,  11.  Williams. 
"  Ticelfth  mo.  25lh. — Thy  uncle  Josiah  gradu- 
ally declines  ;  each  time  I  go  to  see  him  he  appears 
still  worse.  This  morning,  on  coming  to  his  bed- 
side, I  thought  he  could  not  last  the  day  through ; 
we  see  and  believe  his  end  is  near ;  his  sufferings 
are  very  heavy,  yet  he  bears  them  without  a  mur- 
mur, satisfied  with  all  we  do  for  him.  It  requires 
some  strength  of  mind  to  behold  all,  without  be- 
ing able  to  help  him.  There  seems  some  strength 
yet  to  wear  away,  I  hope  thou  may  behold  him 
living  once  more.  When  the  fever  is  low,  he  is 
quiet,  easy,  and  sensible  ;  his  patience  is  sustained 
all  through,  which  is  a  great  favour.  I  do  plainly 
see ;  though  he  has  been  largely  afflicted  these  last 
four  years,  yet  mercy  has  been  mixed  with  it,  and 
I  have  a  belief  in  his  case,  that  these  afflictions, 
which  are  but  for  a  moment,  or  have  been  but  as 
for  a  moment,  will  work  for  him  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

"  We  are  poor  creatures,  and  require  much 
purging  to  fit  us  for  the  blessed  kingdom.  These 
solemn  truths  are  humbling  ;  may  we  keep  them  in 
remembrance  for  our  benefit." 

"  Departed  this  life  at  his  residence  in  Plymouth, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  28th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1 846,  my  dear  brother  Josiah  Albertson, 

in  the  58th  year  of  his  age  It  was  a 

very  solemn  time ;  yet,  amid  it  we  were  greatly 
consoled,  in  that  mercy  and  kindness  were  af- 
forded, and  an  evidence  granted  '  of  a  safe  ar- 
rival, when  all  was  over,'  (as  he  expressed  the  day 
before) — also  remarked  in  an  impressive  manner, 
'  I  may  say  as  James  Simpson  said  to  Nathan 
Harper,  near  his  close — '  I  am  about  to  mount  the 
chariot.'  He  then  related  the  circumstance  of 
Nathan's  calling  to  see  James  oh  his  way  to  meet- 
ing, and  on  inquiring  how  he  was,  he  replied  as 
above — and  in  an  hour  he  died.  Truly  an  easy 
passage  out  of  time  was  afforded  the  dear  sufferer, 
and  Best  help  enabling  him  to  bear  patiently  his 
affliction,  no  murmur  having  escaped  him,  as  we 
remember  from  first  to  last,  during  an  indisposition 
of  four  years'  duration." 

"  The  interment  of  his  remains  was  in  Friends' 
burial-ground  at  Plymouth,  the  30th.  While 
gathered  in  stillness  on  that  occasion  at  the  house, 
my  feelings  were  much  tendered  in  taking  a  retro- 
spective view  of  his  life,  and  very  clearly  seeing 
the  merciful  compassion  of  a  watchful  Providence 
in  laying  him  by,  and  waiting,  truly  'waiting  to 
be  gracious;'  not  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  it 
were,  cutting  the  tender  thread  of  life,  when  per- 
haps unprepared,  but  helping  through  to  the  end. 
For  which  favour  may  we  return  thanks  where 
alone  it  is  due ;  and  humbly  endeavour  so  to  walk 
the  little  time  we  maybe  spared,  as  to  end  well  at 
last,  and  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  mansions  of 
rest." 

Here  may  suitably  follow  a  little  testimony  pre- 
served of  her  father  and  mother,  Jacob  and  Mary 
Albertson,  who  deceased  at  Plymouth,  Montgo- 
mery Co.,  Pa. ;  the  latter  on  the  29th  of  Eleventh 
month,  1825,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age  ;  the  for- 
mer on  the  10th  of  Tenth  month,  1833,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age. 

*  *  *  "  She  was  to  us  a  kind  mother  ;  my 
heart  is  tendered  in  the  remembrance  of  her  many 
cares  and  concerns  for  us  her  children,  which  rather 
increased  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life.  Her  care 
of  me  when  young,  is  scaled  in  my  heart,  where  I 
have  a  testimony  to  bear  to  the  good  effect  of  early 
religious  care ;  my  desire  was  strong  to  be  like 
those  of  my  age  in  dress,  &c.,  to  which  she  yielded 
not,  but  endeavoured   to  strengthen  my  mind 


against  the  remarks  of  those  who  lightly  esteeme» 
these  things. 

"  Our  parents  were  careful  at  all  times  to  tab 
us  to  religious  meetings,  and  my  mother  took  mi 
to  two  Yearly  Meetings  with  her  when  quite  young 
which  to  me  was  a  time  of  favour ;  and  instructioi 
was  sealed  to  my  then  tender  mind,  not  yet  for 
gotten.  I  have  hoped  we  may  remember  thi 
pious  care  extended  to  us  by  our  parents,  and  no 
be  slack  in  endeavouring  to  do  our  duty  to  ou 
children  and  those  under  our  care,  which,  with  th 
Divine  blessing,  may  be  to  them  better  than  riches 
and  they  have  cause,  (as  I  have  this  day,)  to  than) 
us  for  our  care." 

Concerning  her  father,  she  writes  : — 
-***((  jjp  always  remarkable  for  hi 
piety,  but  more  so  as  he  advanced  in  life.  He  wi! 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  knew  him;  nc 
only  remarkable  for  piety,  but  humility,  self-denia 
and  benevolence.  All  his  fellow-beings  in  any  af 
fliction,  either  outwardly  or  mentally,  claimed  hi 
attention,  as  far  as  he  could.  Sparing  neither  time 
money  nor  pains  to  serve  them  ;  we  his  childre; 
have  need  to  be  instructed  by  his  example. 

"  His  sight  failed  so  much,  that  for  several  year 
before  his  death,  he  could  not  see  to  read,  in  whicl 
he  had  taken  delight,  and  mostly  in  the  Scriptures 
but  his  memory  served  him,  and  often,  very  ofter 
quoted  passages,  and  applied  them  judiciously. 

 Encouraged  us  to  the  diligent  attendanc 

of  meetings,  and  '  do,'  he  says,  '  take  care  of  th 
children.' 

"For  several  months  previous  to  his  last  indis 
position,  he  appeared  in  a  state  of  waiting;  no 
looking  or  expecting  to  be  long  here ;  not  unfre 
quently  alluding  to  that  period  ;  and  in  recountin 
the  mercies  and  tender  dealings  of  the  Lord  wit 
his  soul,  would  be  tendered  even  to  tears.  Ah 
my  impression  is,  he  had,  indeed,  *  washed  his  rob 
and  made  it  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb;'— 
and  was  finally  admitted  through  much  sufferin 
and  in  great  mercy,  '  into  that  kingdom  whose  in 
habitants  no  more  say  they  are  sick.' " 

The  British  Museum. — The  London  Specta 
tor  says :  The  crypt  or  cellar,  and  even  the  por 
tico  of  the  museum,  are  crammed  with  relics 
classic  antiquity,  which  have  not  only  cost  larg 
sums  of  money,  but  have  occupied  the  best  talent 
and  enterprise  of  scholars  and  explorers.  Th 
marbles  from  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  and  the  mc 
sales  from  the  palace  of  Dido  have  merely  bee 
exhumed  and  brought  here  to  be  buried  agai 
beneath  antiquarian  lumber,  almost  as  effectuall 
as  under  the  sands  of  the  desert.  It  is  now  abov 
seven  years  since  the  museum  received  the  fin 
sculptures  which  formed  the  monument  of  Mausc 
lus — a  work  which  employed  the  best  sculptors  ( 
the  time  of  Bryaxis,  Leochares,  Scopas  and  Time 
theus,  and  has  since  been  considered  one  of  th 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Yet  these  importai 
objects  have  not  been  deemed  interesting  enou^ 
to  be  even  mentioned  in  the  guide  book  of  the  mi 
scum  of  this  year's  date. 


A  Go-between. — "  There  is  perhaps  not  a  moi 
odious  character  than  that  of  a  go-between  ; 
which  we  mean  that  creature  who  carries  to  tt 
ears  of  one  neighbour  all  the  injurious  observatioi 
which  happen  to  drop  from  another.  Such  a  pe 
son  is  the  slanderer's  herald,  and  is  altogether  n 
odious  than  the  slanderer  himself.  By  his  officiou 
ness  he  makes  the  poison  effective,  which  else  wei 
inert,  for  three-fourths  of  the  slanders  would  nev( 
injure  their  object,  but  by  the  malice  of 
betweens,  who,  under  the  mask  of  double  frien( 
ship,  act  the  part  of  double  traitors." 
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A  Year's  Trade. 
The  annual  statement  of  our  foreign  and  colo- 
nial trade  and  of  navigation  shows  that  in  the 
year  1859,  the  American  continent  with  Cuba  and 
the  West  Indies  took  £40,000,000  of  our  produce 
and  manufactures ;  and  India,  Singapore,  and 
Ceylon,  with  Australia  and  China,  took  £37,000,- 
000  more.  To  these  great  countries  we  disposed 
of  nearly  £30,000,000  of  our  cotton  goods  and 
yarn  out  of  the  whole  £48,000,000  exported.  The 
United  States  took  £4,600,000  of  our  cotton  goods, 
£4,476,00  of  our  woollens,  £2,160,000  of  linens, 
and  £1,568,000  of  apparel  and  haberdashery. 
India,  including  Singapore,  took  £14,290,000  of 
cotton  goods  and  yarn;  China,  only  £3,190,000, 
and  £700,000  of  woollens;  Australia,  £1,870,000 
of  apparel  and  haberdashery,  £790,000  of  cottons, 
and  £765,000  of  woollens.  For  our  iron  we  found 
our  principal  market  in  the  United  States  (£3,000,- 
000,)  and  also  for  our  tin  (plates)  and  our  hard- 
wares (above  £1,000,000  ot  each  ;)  for  our  leather 
and  saddlery  in  Australia  (£1,000,000;)  for  our 
agricultural  implements  in  Australia  and  in  Rus- 
sia ;  for  beer  in  India  (£777,378,)  and  Australia 
(£669,358;)  for  butter  in  Australia  (£342,914;) 
for  earthenware  in  the  United  States  (£600,000.) 
The  exports  of  our  produce  to  Australia,  £4,000,- 
000  in  1852,  were  £11,000,000  in  1859,  and  those 
of  India  have  doubled  since  1855;  to  the  United 
States  they  were  not  £12,000,000  in  1849,  they 
were  above  £22,000,006  in  1859  ;  to  China,  £1,- 
537,000  in  1849;  £4,457,000  in  1859.  To  New 
Zealand  we  sent  £632,907  worth  of  our  produce 
in  1859,  not  far  from  double  what  we  sent  only 
three  years  before.  Our  exports  to  the  whole 
world  n"-ade  no  progress  in  the  year  1859.  In 
most  European  countries  the  demand  for  our  pro- 
duce was  slack.  France  took  less  upon  the  whole 
than  in  the  previous  year,  though  her  demand  for 
some  articles  increased.  She  took  no  less  than 
1,391,000  tons  of  coal,  and  £493,083  worth  of 
copper.  There  was  a  considerable  increase,  how- 
ever, in  our  trade  with  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark; and  Russia  took  more  of  our  produce  by 
nearly  £1,000,000,  raising  her  demand  for  machi- 
nery to  £1,000,000,  and  for  iron  to  £1,200,000. 
Our  entire  imports  for  1859  (£179,182,355)  were 
not  far  from  £15,000,000  above  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  our  exports  (our  own  produce 
£130,411,529,  foreign  and  colonial  produce  £25,- 
281,446— in  all£l55,692,975,)were£l6,000,000 
above  those  of  the  previous  year ;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  returns  of  the  value  of  our 
imports  include  freight,  the  exports  do  not.  In 
conducting  this  trade,  26,520  visits  were  paid  to 
our  ports  by  British  vessels,  and  22,351  by  foreign. 
The  totals  require  such  figures  to  express  them  as 
were  never  until  now  employed  to  set  forth  a  year's 
trade  of  a  nation.  The  world  beyond  the  seas, 
civilized  and  uncivilized,  sent  to  our  shores  on  an 
average  every  day,  merchandise  of  the  value  of 
nearly  £500,000,  and  to  bring  it  to  us  nearly  1000 
ships  came  into  our  ports  every  week.  Our  exports 
of  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  short  space  of  eight  years,  1852-59, 
have  exceeded  in  value  the  capital  of  the  national 
debt.  In  ten  years  they  have  doubled;  in  1849, 
they  were  £64,000,000;  in,  1859,  they  were 
£130,000,000.  The  enorn.ous  progress  of  some 
of  our  colonies  and  possessions  of  late  years  has 
more  than  restored  the  proportions  sent  to  foreign 
countries  and  to  British  possessions  to  what  they 
were  twenty  years  ago — two-thirds  and  one-third  ; 
in  1840,  foreign  countries  took  £34,000,000,  and 
British  possessions,  £17,000,000;  and  in  1859, 
foreign  countries  took  £84,000,000,  and  British 
possessions,  £46,000,000.    The  exports  of  our 


produce  in  1859,  amounted  to  about  £4  10s,  per 
individual  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom ;  twenty  years 
ago  they  were  not  £2,  and  ten  years  ago  they  were 
not  £3. — English  Paper. 


Selected. 

EVENING  PRAYER. 

I  come  to  Thee,  to-night, 
In  my  lone  closet  where  no  eyes  can  see, 
And  dare  to  crave  an  interview  with  thee, 

Father  of  love  and  light  1 

Softly  the  moou-beams  shine 
On  the  still  branches  of  the  shadowy  trees, 
While  all  sweet  sounds  of  evening  on  the  breeze 

Steal  through  the  slumbering  vine. 

Though  gavest  the  calm  repose 
That  rests  on  all — the  air,  the  birds,  the  flower, 
The  human  spirit  in  its  weary  hour, 

Now  at  the  bright  day's  close. 

'Tis  Nature's  time  for  prayer; 
The  silent  praises  of  the  glorious  sky. 
The  earth's  glad  orions,  profound  and  higli, 

To  heaven  their  breathings  bear. 

With  them  my  soul  would  bend 
In  humble  reverence  at  thy  holy  throne, 
Trusting  the  merits  of  thy  Son  alone 

Thy  sceptre  to  extend. 

If  I  this  day  have  striven 
With  thy  blessed  spirit,  or  have  bowed  the  knee 
To  aught  of  earth,  in  weak  idolatry, 

I  pray  to  be  forgiven. 

If  in  my  heart  has  been 
An  unforgiving  thought,  or  word,  or  look, 
Though  deep  the  malice  which  I  scarce  could  brook, 

Wash  me  from  the  dark  sin. 

If  I  have  turned  away 
From  grief  or  suffering  which  I  might  relieve, 
Careless  the  cup  of  water  e'en  to  give. 

Forgive  me,  Lord,  I  pray. 

And  teach  me  how  to  feel 
My  sinful  wanderings  with  a  deeper  smart. 
And  more  of  mercy  and  of  grace  impart, 

My  sinfulness  to  heal. 

Father!  my  soul  would  be 
Pure  as  the  drops  of  eve's  unsullied  dew, 
And  as  the  stars  whose  nightly  course  is  true, 

So  would  I  be  to  thee. 

Not  for  myself  alone 
Would  I  these  lessons  of  thy  love  implore, 
But  for  each  penitent  the  wide  world  o'eT, 

Whom  thou  hast  called  thine  own. 

And  for  my  heart's  best  friends, 
Whose  steadfast  kindness  o'er  my  painful  years 
Has  watched  to  soothe  afflictions,  griefs  and  tears, 

My  warmest  prayers  ascend. 

Should  o'er  their  path  decline 
The  light  of  gladness,  or  of  hope  or  health. 
Be  thou  their  solace,  and  their  joy  and  wealth, 

As  they  have  long  been  mine. 

And  now,  0  Father,  take 
The  heart  I  cast  with  humble  faith  on  thee. 
And  cleanse  its  depths  from  each  impurity, 

For  my  Redeemer's  sake. 


Four  Quaternions  of  Soldiers. — No  book  so 
richly  rewards  study  as  the  Bible.  The  closer  and 
more  minute  one's  inquiries,  the  more  striking  often 
are  the  results. 

The  phrase  quoted  above  may  be  cited  as  an 
instance.  As  a  "  quaternion"  is  a  company  of 
four,  the  casual  reader  would  be  apt  to  suppose 
that  "  four  quaternions"  is  a  mere  periphrasis  for 
sixteen,  just  as  we  say  threescore  and  ten  for 
seventy.  But  a  more  careful  reading  of  the  nar- 
rative shows  that  the  expression  is  not  a  mere 
periphrasis,  but  is  used  advisedly.  Let  us  look  at 
the  story  a  little  more  narrowly. 

Herod,  on  a  certain  occasion,  had  seized  Peter, 


and  resolved  to  have  him  executed  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  escape  or 
rescue,  he  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  guarded  in 
the  strictest  manner  practised  in  the  Roman  mili- 
tary imprisonment.  This  method  was  to  chain  the 
arm  of  the  prisoner  to  the  arm  of  a  soldier.  In 
case  of  escape,  the  laws  of  the  service  required  the 
soldier  to  be  put  to  death.  This  penalty  effectu- 
ally prevented  collusion.  Every  other  chance  of 
escape  seemed  equally  to  be  cut  off.  Even  should 
the  soldier  fall  asleep,  any  attempt  of  the  prisoner 
to  get  away  would  awaken  him.  In  the  case  of 
Peter,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  we  are  told 
that  he  was  chained  to  two  soldiers,  one  to  each 
arm.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  locked  up  in  a 
cell,  and  the  two  soldiers  with  him.  More  even 
than  this,  it  would  seem  that,  at  the  same  time,  two 
other  soldiers  kept  watch  outside  of  the  cell. 

Here  then  we  see  why  there  was  a  quaternion. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  in  the  custody  oi  four 
soldiers,  two  inside  the  cell,  chained  one  to  his 
right  arm,  and  one  to  his  left,  and  two  outside  of 
the  cell  keeping  watch  against  any  attempt  at  res- 
cue. "  Peter  was  sleeping  between  two  soldiers, 
bound  with  two  chains,  and  [also]  the  [two]  keepers 
before  the  door  kept  the  prison,"  that  is,  kept 
watch. 

But  yih-^  four  quaternions  ? 

The  Romans  divided  the  night  into  four  watches, 
the  first  from  six  to  nine,  the  second  from  nine  to 
twelve,  the  third  from  twelve  to  three,  and  the 
fourth  from  three  to  six,  or  until  the  morning. 
This  explains  why  there  were  four  squads  of  sol- 
diers assigned  to  this  duty.  Each  quaternion  was 
on  duty  during  one  watch,  or  space  of  three  hours, 
and  was  then  relieved  by  another. 

This  gives  us  also  a  pretty  near  approximation 
as  to  the  time  when  the  damsel  Rhoda  let  Peter  into 
the  house  where  the  disciples  were  assembled  pray- 
ing for  him.  A  casual  reading  would  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  this  occurred  some  time  in  the  early 
part  of  the  night,  say  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Let  us  see.  "  Now  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  there 
was  no  small  stir  among  the  soldiers,  what  was 
become  of  Peter."  These  soldiers  had  good  rea- 
son to  be  uneasy.  They  knew  well  the  rigor  of 
the  Roman  discipline.  In  fact,  they  were  all  that 
very  morning  ordered  to  execution  for  allowing 
Peter  to  escape.  Does  this  throw  any  light  upon 
the  time  when  he  escaped  ?  In  which  watch  of 
the  night  was  it  ?  Not  in  the  first,  not  in  the  se- 
cond, not  in  the  third,  for  in  either  of  these  the 
discovery  would  have  been  made  when  the  watch 
was  changed,  and  the  fresh  relay  of  soldiers  came 
to  take  charge.  It  was  then  in  the  fourth  watch, 
between  three  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that 
Peter's  rescue  occurred.  It  was  these  last  four 
who  were  thus  miraculously  overpowered  with 
sleep,  and  who  woke  only  at  day-light  to  find  their 
prisoner  gone. 

That  prayer-meeting,  then,  must  have  lasted 
nearly  all  night,  for  they  were  still  in  session  when 
Peter  reached  the  house. — S.  S.  Times. 


Railroad  Accidents  in  1860. — There  were  se- 
venty-four accidents  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  last  year,  by  which  57  persons  were  killed, 
and  315  wounded.  This  does  not  include  acci- 
dents to  persons  not  on  the  cars.  The  number 
killed  last  year  was  less  than  half  that  of  any  year 
since  1852,  and  the  number  wounded  was  also 
less.  There  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  the 
numbers  of  killed  and  wounded  for  eight  years, 
indicating  more  care  by  experience.  In  the  past 
eight  years  there  have  been  977  accidents  to  trains, 
by  which  1166  were  killed,  and  3926  wounded. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Selected. 

Polycarp. 

"  The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  his  people." — Ps. 
xsi.^c.  19. 

Deeply  encouraging  is  this  precious  promise  to 
the  true  christian  ;  and  never  will  the  needed  sup- 
port fail  him  who  pleads  it  'before  the  mercy-seat 
of  God,  when  the  soul  is  cast  down  and  disquieted 
with  sin,  weary  with  the  warfare  within  and  the 
troubles  from  without.  When,  in  perplexities  and 
anxieties,  the  burthened  heart  exclaims,... "  How 
shall  I  meet  this  trouble  ?  how  shall  I  stand  when 
the  temptation  comes?"  then,  poor  and  helpless  as 
you  are,  lay  hold  with  faith  on  these  words,  claim 
the  promised  strength,  and  never  will  you  be  sent 
empty  away. 

This  has  been  the  experience  of  all  God's  peo- 
ple, from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present ;  in  this 
strength  were  the  saints  and  martyrs  enabled  to 
meet  their  fiery  trials ;  and  in  the  same  strength 
must  the  daily  cross  be  taken  up  and  borne. 

Among  many  bright  examples  that  might  be 
chosen  to  illustrate  this  truth,  the  calm  bearing  of 
Polycarp,  on  his  trial,  may  be  selected.  When  he 
was  apprehended,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  tri- 
bunal, the  Irenarch  Herod,  and  his  father  Nicetes, 
met  him,  and  taking  him  up  into  their  chariot,  be- 
gan to  advise  him,  asking,  "  What  harm  is  it  to 
say,  '  Lord  Caesar,'  and  to  sacrifice,  and  be  safe?" 
At  first  he  was  silent;  but,  being  pressed,  he  said, 
"  I  will  not  follow  your  advice."  They  then  treat- 
ed him  abusively,  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  cha- 
riot, so  that,  in  falling,  he  severely  hurt  himself. 
But  he,  still  unmoved,  as  if  he  bad  suffered  no- 
thing, went  on  cheerfully,  under  the  conduct  of  bis 
guards,  to  the  Stadium.  When  he  was  brought  to 
the  tribunal,  there  was  a  great  tumult  as  soon  as 
it  was  generally  understood  that  Polycarp  was 
apprehended.  The  proconsul  then  began  to  ex- 
hort him  : — "  Have  pity  on  thy  own  great  age ; 
swear  by  the  fortune  of  Caesar ;  say,  '  Take  away 
the  atheists.'  "  Polycarp,  with  a  grave  aspect,  be- 
holding all  the  multitude,  waiving  his  hand  to 
them,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  said,  "  Take  away 
the  atheists."  The  proconsul  urging  him,  and  say- 
ing, "  Swear,  and  I  will  release  thee.  Reproach 
Christ."  Polycarp  said,  "Eighty  and  six  years 
have  I  served  him,  and  he  hath  never  wronged  me  ; 
and  how  can  I  blaspheme  my  King,  who  hath 
saved  me  ?  I  am  a  christian  ;  and  if  you  desire 
to  know  the  christian  doctrine,  assign  me  a  day  and 
hear."  The  proconsul  said,  "  Persuade  the  peo- 
ple." Polycarp  answered,  "  I  have  thought  pro- 
per to  address  you,  for  we  are  taught  to  pay  to 
powers  appointed  by  God  all  honor  which  is  con- 
sistent with  a  good  conscience."  "  I  have  wild 
beasts,"  said  the  proconsul,  "  I  will  expose  you 
to  them  unless  you  repent."  "  Call  them,"  replied 
the  martvr.  "  Our  minds  are  not  to  be  changed 
from  the  better  to  the  worse ;  but  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  be  changed  from  evil  to  good."  "  I  will 
tame  your  spirit  by  fire,"  said  the  other,  "  since 
you  despise  the  wild  beasts,  unless  you  repent." 
"  You  tlireaten  me  with  fire,"  said  Polycarp, 
"  which  burns  for  a  moment,  and  will  be  soon  ex- 
tinct;  but  you  are  ignorant  of  the  future  judg- 
ment, and  of  the  fire  of  eternal  punishment  re- 
served for  the  ungodly.  I3ut  why  do  you  delay? 
Do  what  you  ])leasc." 

And  thus  did  this  aged  saint,  in  the  strength 
given  by  the  Lord  to  his  people,  meet  and  embrace 
his  bitter  martyrdom ;  and  iu  the  same  strength 
and  spirit,  may  we  calmly  and  meekly  bear  our 
appointed  trials,  knowing  that  no  temptation  has 
fiillen  on  us,  but  such  as  is  sent  by  a  wise  and  loving 
Father,  who  will,  according  to  our  day,  impart  to 
us  the  needful  strcn<'th. 


Havoc  of  life  by  War, 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  fearful  havoc  war 
has  made  of  human  life.  Some  of  its  incidental 
ravages  seem  to  defy  all  belief.  It  has  at  times 
entirely  depopulated  immense  districts.  In  modern 
as  well  as  ancient  times,  large  tracts  have  been  left 
so  utterly  desolate,  that  a  traveller  might  pass  from 
village  to  village,  even  from  city  to  city,  without 
finding  a  solitary  inhabitant.  The  war  of  1756 
waged  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  left  in  one  instance 
no  less  than  twenty  contiguous  villages  without  a 
single  man  or  beast.  The  Thirty  Years'  War,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  reduced  the  population  of 
Germany  from  twelve  millions  to  four  millions — 
three-fourths ;  and  that  of  Wurtemberg  from  five 
hundred  thousand  to  forty-eight  thousand — more 
than  nine-tenths !  Thirty  thousand  villages  were 
destroyed  ;  in  many  others  the  population  entirely 
died  out;  and  in  districts  once  studded  with  towns 
and  cities,  there  sprang  up  immense  forests. 

Look  at  the  havoc  of  sieges — in  that  of  London- 
derry, twelve  thousand  soldiers,  beside  a  vast 
number  of  inhabitants ;  in  that  of  Paris,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  thirty  thousand  victims  of  mere 
hunger  ;  in  that  of  Malplaquet,  thirty-four  thou- 
sand soldiers  alone ;  in  that  of  Ismail,  forty  thou- 
sand ;  of  Vienna,  seventy  thousand ;  of  Ostend, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ;  of  Mexico, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ;  of  Acre,  three 
hundred  thousand  ;  of  Carthage,  seven  hundred 
thousand;  of  Jerusalem,  one  million  ! 

Mark  the  slaughter  of  single  battles — at  Lepan- 
to,  twenty-five  thousand  ;  at  Austerlitz,  thirty  thou- 
sand ;  at  Eylau,  sixty  thousand ;  at  Waterloo  and 
Quatre  Bras — one  engagement,  in  fact — seventy 
thousand  ;  at  Borodino,  eighty  thousand  ;  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  one  hundred  thousand  ;  at  Arbela,  three 
hundred  thousand  ;  at  Chalons,  three  hundred 
thousand  of  Atilla's  army  alone  ;  four  hundred 
thousand  Usipetes  were  slain  by  Julius  Csesar  in 
one  battle,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Germans  in  another. 

Take  only  two  cases  more.  The  army  of  Xerx- 
es, says  Dr.  Dick,  must  have  amounted  to  5,283,- 
320  ;  and,  if  the  attendants  were  only  one-third 
as  great  as  common  at  the  present  day  in  Eastern 
countries,  the  sum  total  must  have  reached  nearly 
six  millions.  Yet,  in  one  year,  this  vast  multitude 
was  reduced,  though  not  entirely  by  death,  to  three 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men  ;  and  of  these  only 
three  thousand  escaped  destruction.  Jenghis-khan, 
the  terrible  ravager  of  Asia  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, shot  ninety  thousand  on  the  plains  of  Nessa, 
and  massacred  two  hundred  thousand  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Kharasm.  In  the  district  of  Herat,  he 
butchered  one  million  six  hundred  thousand,  and 
in  two  cities  with  their  dependencies,  one  million 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand.  During 
the  last  twenty-seven  years  of  his  long  reign,  be  is 
said  to  have  massacred  more  than  half  a  million 
every  year;  and  in  the  first  fourteen  years,  he  is 
supposed,  by  Chinese  historians,  to  have  destroyed 
not  less  than  eighteen  millions  ;  a  sum  total  of 
over  thirty-two  millions  in  forty-one  years ! 

In  any  view,  what  a  fell  destro^'er  is  war ! 
Napoleon's  wars  sacrificed  full  six  millions,  and  all 
the  wars  consequent  on  the  French  Revolution, 
some  nine  or  ten  millions.  The  Spaniards  arc  said 
to  have  destroyed,  in  forty-two  years,  more  than 
twelve  millions  of  American  Indians.  Grecian  wars 
sacrificed  fifteen  u)illions ;  Jewish  wars,  twenty- 
five  millions  ;  the  wars  of  the  twelve  Cajsars,  in 
all,  thirty  millions ;  the  wars  of  the  Romans,  be- 
fore Julius  Cassar,  sixty  millions  ;  the  wars  of  the 
Roman  limpire,  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Turks, 
si.\ty  millions  each;  those  of  the  Tartars,  eighty 
millions  ;  those  of  Africa,  one  hundred  millions  ! 


Dr.  Dick  says,  that  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  number  not  only  of  those  who  have  fallen  iu 
battle,  but  of  those  who  have  perished  through  the 
natural  consequences  of  war,  it  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  overrating  the  destruction  of  human  life,  if  we 
affirm,  that  one-tenth  of  the  human  race  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  war;  and,  according 
to  this  estimate,  more  than  fourteen  thousand  mil- 
lions cf  human  beings  have  been  slaughtered  in 
war  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Edmund 
Burke  went  still  further,  and  reckoned  the  sum 
total  of  its  ravages,  from  the  first,  at  no  less  than 
thirty-five  thousand  millions. — Advocate  of  Peace, 


1751.  As  the  want  of  proper  persons  amongst 
Friends  qualified  for  school  masters  hath  been  the 
occasion  of  great  damage  to  the  society  in  many 
places,  as  thereby  well  disposed  Friends  are  de- 
prived of  opportunities  for  the  education  of  their 
children  in  a  manner  consistent  with  a  religious 
concern  for  their  welfare,  and  have  been  necessi- 
tated to  send  them  to  those  of  other  persuasions ; 
whereby  the  tender  minds  of  such  children  have 
been  in  great  danger  of  being  leavened  into  the 
language,  customs  and  habits  of  the  world,  from 
whence  it  is  difficult  afterwards  to  reclaim  them ; 
we  desire  Friends  would  attend  to  this  important 
point,  and  in  their  Monthly  Meetings  assist  young 
men  of  low  circumstances,  whose  genius  and  con- 
duct may  be  suitable  for  that  office,  with  the  means 
requisite  to  obtain  the  proper  qualifications;  and, 
when  so  qualified,  afford  them  the  necessary  en- 
couragement for  their  support. 


Census  Items. — It  would  require  a  population  of 
about  368,000,000  in  the  present  States  and  terri- 
tories, to  settle  them  in  a  density  equal  to  that  of 
Massachusetts.  Michigan  shows  a  population  of 
750,000.  This  is  a  gain  upon  1850  of  over  350,- 
000,  and  upon  1854  of  250,000.  The  population 
of  California,  it  is  estimated,  will  not  exceed  400,- 
000.  In  eighteen  cities  and  towns  in  Connecticut, 
the  population  shows  a  gain  of  27,000.  Iowa  re- 
ports a  population  of  about  600,000,  again  of  over 
46,000  since  last  year.  The  population  of  Indiana 
is  1,347,000.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  990,258. 
Vermont,  according  to  the  census  returns,  has  re- 
ceded 5000  in  population.  The  census  returns  of 
Washington  territory  show  9000  inhabitants.  The 
population  in  New  Orleans,  by  the  late  census,  is 
stated  at  170,766.  The  population  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  is  23,713.    In  1850,  it  was  11,518. 

Josiah  Coale,  upon  his  death- bed,  and  soon  af- 
ter George  Fox  prayed  by  him,  rose  up  with  the 
help  of  his  friends,  and  sitting  on  the  side  of  the 
bed.  addressed  to  them  with  affecting  power  the 
following  exhortation:  "  Well,  friends,  be  faith- 
ful to  God,  and  have  a  single  eye  to  his  glory,  and 
seek  nothing  for  self  or  your  owti  ghry  ;  and  if 
anything  of  that  arise,  judge  it  down  by  the  power 
of  the  Lord  God,  that  so  you  may  stand  approved 
in  his  sight,  and  answer  his  witness  in  all  people ; 
then  will  you  have  the  reward  of  life ;"  and  at  the 
same  time  said  Stephen  Crisp,  "  Dear  heart  kee]) 
low  in  the  holy  seed  of  God,  and  that  will  be  thy 
crown  forever."  A  little  afterwards  fainting,  and 
being  supported  by  his  friends,  he  departed  in  their 
arms,  as  one  falling  into  an  easy  sleep  ;  full  of  con- 
solation he  passed  into  immortal  life  ;  at  the  age  of 
forty-five  years  and  two  months. —  Gough's  His- 
toru,  2d  vol.,  pages  235  and  236. 

It  is  the  wisdom  of  a  christian  not  to  be  angry 
when  rebuked,  nor  to  be  proud  when  praised.  This 
is  the  remedy  against  both.  "Be  clothed  with 
humility."    1  Pet.  v.  5. 


THE  I'KIEND. 
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J  From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

1  Algiers. 

*  Since  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Algerine 
^  territory  by  the  French,  and  the  comparative  free- 
'  dom  from  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  against  the 
"  outlying  tribes,  the  city  of  Algiers  has  presented 
3  iattractions  to  travellers  and  visitors  from  the  north 
'■  jof  Europe,  on  many  and  various  accounts.  The 
■1  advantages  which  its  equable  climate  affords  to  in- 
'1  rvalids  suffering  from  pulmonary  complaints  have 
^  made  it,  as  a  winter  residence,  the  rival  of  Ma- 
il deira  and  Egypt,  of  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean 
•■  and  the  south  of  France — over  all  which  places  it 

possesses,  or  is  said  to  possess,  certain  claims  to 
i  superiority.  Numbers  of  invalids  now  annually 
e  (winter  in  Algiers,  where  winter,  in  one  sense  of 
y  the  word,  is  unknown,  and  return  to  more  north- 

erly  latitudes  when  the  hot  weather  announces  its 
r  [approach.  Facility  of  access  has  probably  much 
ij  jto  do  with  the  popularity  of  this  ancient  haunt  of 
i-  pirates  as  a  modern  watering-place.  Owing  to  the 
;  perfection  of  locomotion  along  the  whole  line  of 
3  route,  a  traveller  leaving  London  on  the  Monday 
e  morning,  may  find  himself  comfortably  settled  in 
1)  lodgings  in  Algiers  before  Saturday  night,  at  a 
;  cost,  if  he  choose  to  be  economical,  not  much  ex- 
it ceeding  ten  pounds — having  crossed  the  Mediter- 
j  ranean  in  a  passage  of  little  over  forty  hours'  dura- 
1.  tion.  First-class  steamers  make  the  voyage  from 
s  Marseilles  three  times  a  week ;  the  fares  are  mode- 
ls rate,  and  the  accommodation  to  be  met  with  is 
1.  excellent. 

The  appearance  of  the  city,  reclining  on  the 
pide  of  a  lofty  hill,  with  its  face  towards  the  sea, 
i[  IS,  through  the  medium  of  engravings,  familiar  to 
,  most  readers.  When  it  was  in  possession  of  the 
,[  pirates,  its  outward  purity,  as  seen  at  a  distance, 
,f  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  its  real  interna]  filth 
.  ^nd  fetor.  All  that,  however,  is  now  done  away ; 
J  under  French  management  the  streets  of  Algiers 
.  are  clean  as  the  Boulevards  of  Paris,  and  there 
;  are  no  grounds  of  complaint  on  the  score  of  dirt. 

Hotel  accommodation  of  a  good  class  is,  however, 
f  remarkably  dear — an  inconvenience  which  is  bal- 
3  anced  by  the  fact  that  excellent  lodgings  are  plen- 
.  tifal  and  reasonably  cheap.  Provisions  also  are 
cheap,  with  the  exception  of  tea,  which  is  not  only 
,f  exorbitantly  dear,  but  vile  in  quality.  Cofi'ee  of 
j  the  finest  is  sold  at  the  cafes  at  a  half-penny  the 
i  cup ;  fish  is  abundant  and  low-priced ;  meat  is 
gomewhat  dearer ;  game  is  plentiful;  and  all  kinds 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  profuse  in  quantity  and 
moderate  in  cost. 
■  The  population  of  Algiers  numbers  seventy 
e  thousand,  and  perhaps  there  are  few  cities  on  the 
e  face  of  the  earth  where,  in  proportion  to  their 
I  numbers,  they  are  more  various  in  character  and 
r  in  race.  The  majority  of  the  lower  orders  pass 
i  most  of  their  time  out  of  doors,  and  the  stranger 
if  need  only  betake  himself  to  the  Place  Ptoyale,  the 
r  favourite  lounge  and  promenade  of  the  city,  to  see 
1  them  in  all  their  variety.  The  spectacle  here  to 
;  be  met  with,  is  thus  described  in  Davies's  "Algiers 
e  in  1857." 

ji  "  Men  of  all  nations,"  says  —  Davies,  "  meet 
T  here  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  clad  in  every  imagi- 
i  nable  costume,  from  the  garb  of  old  Gaul  to  that 
r  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ilonore,  from  the  bornous  of 
i-  the  Sahara  to  the  cocked  hat  and  epaulets  of  mar- 
)f  tial  France.  Here  may  be  seen  Grand  Turks, 
)■  whose  heads  are  surmounted  by  turbans  as  broad 

as  their  shoulders;  Muftis  or  Mahomedan  judges, 

buried  in  the  endless  folds  of  their  white  head- 
t  gear,  which,  from  its  evenness  and  precision,  re- 

sembles  a  mighty  cotton  ball  wrought  and  wound 
^  in  Manchester ;  the  Algerine  Jew,  in  his  purple 

and  gold  suit,  with  patent  leather  high-heeled  shoes, 


white  stockings  to  the  knee,  and  an  amber-headed 
cane  in  his  hand,  of  all  coxcombs  the  greatest; 
princes  of  the  land,  with  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water ;  French  ladies,  in  the  last  full 
fashion  of  the  Parisian  season  ;  negresses,  in  a  cot- 
ton wrap  of  scrimpy  dimensions,  with  unclad  picca- 
ninnies slung  and  pouched  like  young  possums  at 
their  back ;  and,  lastly,  fair  Mauresques,  enveloped 
in  snowy  attire,  who,  were  it  not  for  their  beautiful 
eyes,  whose  sparkle  cannot  be  veiled,  might  be 
mistaken  for  ghosts  passing  to  and  fro  silently  and 
mysteriously  among  the  human  crowd,  but  taking 
no  part  in  its  affairs. 

"  The  Arab  of  the  desert  and  the  Kabyle  of  the 
mountains  are  lying  at  full  length  on  the  ground 
within  a  few  yards  of  you,  and  display  a  set  of  limbs 
worthy  of  Hercules.  Suddenly  a  sound  strikes 
on  the  ear,  which  attracts  their  earnest  attention  : 
the  Arab  and  the  Kabyle  spring  to  their  legs,  and 
the  Moor,  lowering  his  pipe,  blows  out  a  last  whiff 
in  deference  to  the  call.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  Muez- 
zin, summoning  the  faithful  to  prayer;  and  if  ever 
a  Mussulman  is  roused  from  his  habitual  lethargy, 
it  is  to  obey  the  law  of  his  prophet ;  he  washes  in 
haste,  and  hurries  to  the  mosque.  Five  times  dur- 
ing the  night  and  day,  the  Muezzin  mount  the 
minarets,  and,  in  a  loud,  sonorous  tone,  proclaim 
the  hour  of  prayer.  Men  of  strong  lungs  are 
selected  for  the  olSce,  and  far  and  wide  over  the 
city  the  sound  is  heard,  like  that  of  a  tenor  bell, 
'  Swinging  low  witb  solemn  roar, 
Over  some  wide-watered  shore.' 

In  the  stillness  of  night  the  invitation  to  worship 
God  falls  on  the  stranger's  ear  with  the  most  im- 
pressive elfect,  for  the  sound,  if  it  waken  the  sleeper, 
will  awaken  his  conscience  as  well.  He  hears  the 
Mussulman  pattering  in  the  dark  street  on  his  way 
to  the  mosque,  and  then  his  thoughts  turn  inwards, 
'  How  do  /  serve  God  V  The  comparison,  if  it  do 
not  make  him  a  better  man,  will  only  add  to  his 
condemnation  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
will  take  precedence  of  him  on  the  last  great  day ; 
'  for  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall 
be  much  required." 

Of  genuine  Turks  there  are  now  very  few  re- 
maining in  Algiers.  After  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  French,  the  major  part  of  them 
sold  their  possessions  and  retreated  to  Tunis  and 
Alexandria — leaving  behind  them,  however,  a 
mixed  race,  called  Koulouglis,  the  offspring  of  their 
marriages  with  Algerine  women. 

The  Moors,  who  formerly  were  of  high  import- 
ance, are  at  present  the  most  depressed  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  position  of  the  poorest  among 
them  is  rather  that  of  beasts  of  burden  than  of 
men ;  they  carry  the  heaviest  loads,  and  drag 
ponderous  wagons,  under  a  burning  sun,  and  live 
at  the  same  time  on  the  merest  refuse.  Their  des- 
tiny is,  however,  to  a  great  extent,  of  their  own 
election,  for  Ihey  are  the  laziest  fellows  living,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples. 
They  will  never  work  until  driven  to  it  by  hunger, 
and  will  stave  off  that  by  tobacco  and  sleep  as  long 
as  possible,  ere  submitting  to  the  drudgery  of  la- 
bour. They  are,  on  the  whole,  fine-lookmg  fellows, 
above  the  average  stature,  powerfully  built  up  and 
brawny  of  limb,  with  a  lull  dark  eye,  aquiline 
nose,  and  a  complexion  of  clear  olive — not  black, 
as  Englishmen  are  apt  to  suppose  them.  The 
wives  of  the  lower  class  Moors  lead  a  miserable 
life,  which  is  but  one  protracted  struggle  with  fa- 
mine. Among  the  better  class,  however,  the  ladies, 
if  they  have  few  reasonable  pleasures,  have  fewer 
cares.  Shut  up  from  all  eyes  in  their  houses,  or 
closely  veiled  when  they  go  abroad,  they  come  in 
contact  with  no  improving  societj',  and  remain  all 
their  lives  almost  as  ignorant  as  children.  Mar- 


riageable at  fourteen,  they  are  bought  by  the  hus- 
band at  a  price  regulated  by  their  personal  charms; 
but  if  by  the  end  of  two  years  they  bear  no  off- 
spring, they  are  returnable  to  their  parents,  and 
the  husband  may  reclaim  a  certain  amount  of  the 
purchase-money.  Of  late  years,  the  effect  of 
French  influence  is  visible  upon  Moorish  society ; 
some  of  the  women  have  refused  to  be  sold  in 
marriage  ;  others  have  broken  through  their  habits 
of  seclusion,  and  accepted  invitations  to  the  parties 
of  the  Governor-General's  lady ;  while  a  number 
of  young  girls,  not  far  short  of  two  hundred,  are 
receiving  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  arts  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  needlework,  at  the  school  of 
Mad  ame  Luce,  a  French  lady,  who  has  heroically 
devoted  her  time  and  talents  to  the  amelioration 
of  their  lot. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  are 
Jews.  Under  the  Turkish  regime  they  were  hated 
and  oppressed,  and  condemned  to  the  use  of  a 
particular  costume,  but  being  protected  by  the 
French  government,  they  now  enjoy  every  social 
advantage  that  good  subjects  can  desire.  They 
are  consequently  prosperous,  and  are  by  no  means 
careful  to  conceal  the  signs  of  their  prosperity. 
They  dress  in  gorgeous  apparel  on  Saturdays  and 
fete  days  ;  the  women  are  a  mass  of  gold  and  silk, 
and  the  men  are  bedizened  with  braid  and  crimson 
and  blue  cloth. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


New  Birth  unto  Righteous}iess. — Blessed,  there- 
fore, are  they  who  are  sincerely  concerned  to  know 
the  n^w  birth,  which  is  to  be  born  from  above,  that 
they  may  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But, 
alas  !  though  heaven  be  desired  by  many,  how 
few  of  the  sons  of  men  are  willing  to  walk  in  the 
way  that  leads  unto  it.  No,  no  ;  they  are  for  an 
easy  path,  in  which  they  may  live  unto  themselves ; 
they  like  not  the  cross  though  they  would  have  the 
crown.  Oh  !  how  are  many  spending  their  time  in 
vanity.  Some,  in  a  voluptuous  course  of  life,  feed- 
ing themselves  without  fear ;  others  take  excessive 
pains  in  attiring  their  bodies  with  their  changeable 
suits  of  apparel,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Lord  ;  nay, 
to  such  a  pitch  of  excess  are  many  come,  that  as 
one  saith  in  a  discourse  on  this  subject,  relating  to 
superfluity  of  clothing,  "  Here  is  the  end,"  saith 
he,  "  of  all  their  fashions  and  recreations,  to  gra- 
tify the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  pride  of  life ;  clothes  that  were  given  to  cover 
shame,  now  want  a  covering  for  their  shameful 
excess ;  and  that  which  should  remember  men  of 
lost  innocency,  they  pride  and  glory  in." — Pre- 
face to  Piety  Prmnpted,  by  T.  Raijlton. 


Wooden  Shoes. — In  the  agricultural  districts  in 
Europe,  wooden  shoes  are  almost  universally  worn. 
In  New  York  city,  especially  at  Castle  Garden, 
among  the  Germans  and  other  immigrants,  they 
may  be  heard  as  well  as  seen  almost  every  day. 
Becently  their  manufacture  has  been  introduced 
into  this  country,  and  the  wearing  of  them  is  ra- 
pidly on  the  increase.  A  large  establishment  is 
in  operation  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  wooden 
boots  and  shoes  are  made.  They  are  said  to  ex- 
clude water  better  than  leather,  and  are  becoming 
largely  in  use  with  Germans,  miners,  foundry- 
men,  and  other  workmen. 


As  when  we  charge  a  vessel,  the  more  ballast 
we  put  in,  the  lower  it  sinks,  so  the  more  love  we 
have  in  the  soul,  the  more  we  are  abased  in  self.  .  . 
Let  its  depths  be  manifested  by  our  readiness  to 
bear  the  cross,  the  humiliations,  the  sufferings, 
which  are  necessary  to  the  purification  of  the  soul. 
— Madam  Guy  on. 
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1703.  Under  a  cleep  sense  that  pride,  and  the 
vain  customs  and  fashions  of  the  world,  prevail 
over  some  of  our  profession,  particularly  in  the  ex- 
cess of  apparel  and  furniture,  this  meeting  doth 
earnestly  recommend,  that  all  who  make  profes- 
sion of  the  Truth,  take  care  to  be  exemplary  in 
what  they  wear,  and  what  they  use,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  vain  customs  of  the  world,  and  all  extravagance 
in  colour  and  fashion ;  and  keep  themselves,  in 
respect  thereof,  spotless  and  blameless,  adorning 
their  profession  in  all  modesty  and  sobriety. 

Oil  Stories. — A  practical  man  of  business,  who 
has  industriously  examined  the  Pennsylvania  oil 
regions,  says  that  the  reports  of  large  returns  are 
inflated  by  those  holding  land ;  that  instead  of 
wells  yielding  twenty-five  to  thirty  barrels  per  day, 
five  to  eight  is  a  nearer  amount ;  that  the  wells 
fail  soon  after  being  worked  ;  that  where  one  suc- 
ceeds, two  fail;  and  he  believes  that  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  more  have  been  spent  than  pro 
duced  in  the  oil  rejiion. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  20,  18G1. 


The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, is  still  in  session  when  this  number  goes  to 
press.  The  number  in  attendance  is  not  quite  so 
great  as  on  former  occasions.  Some  account  of 
its  proceedings  will  be  given  in  our  next  number. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

The  events  now  transpiring  in  the  United  States,  are 
of  so  much  greater  moment  than  in  any  other  quarter, 
that  we  shall  devote  the  whole  of  the  space  appropriated 
to  the  summary  to  domestic  occurrences.  These  alas, 
have  been  of  a  most  melancholy  chariicter,  presaging  the 
immediate  commencement  of  civil  war. 

Fori  Sampler. — On  the  8th  inst.,  an  authorized  mes- 
senger from  the  President  of  the  United  States  informed 
Gov.  Pickens  and  Gen.  Beauregard  at  Charleston,  that 
provisions  would  be  sent  to  fort  Sumpter  peaceably,  if 
possible,  otherwise  by  force.  Gen.  Beanregard  commu- 
nicated this  information  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the 
"  Confederate  States,"  and,  on  the  10th,  received  a  tele- 
graphic despatch  from  the  government  at  Montgomery, 
directing  him  to  demand  the  evacuation  of  the  fort,  and, 
if  this  was  refused,  to  proceed  to  reduce  it.  The  de- 
mand was  accordingly  made  on  the  11th,  and  not  being 
complied  with,  the  batteries  of  fort  Moultrie,  Cumming's 
Point,  fort  Johnson,  the  floating  battery,  &c.,  which  had 
been  constructed  so  as  to  command  fort  Siimpter,  open- 
ed fire  upon  it  early  the  succeeding  morning.  The 
bombardment  was  kept  up  through  the  da}'  and  at  in- 
tervals throughout  the  following  night,  inflicting  great 
damage  on  the  fort,  dismounting  several  of  the  guns 
and  setting  fire  to  the  barracks  and  otticers'  quarters. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  .Major  Anderson  surren 
dered  unconditionally.  None  of  his  men  were  killed, 
and  only  five  wounded,  but  the  rest  were  worn  out,  and 
physically  incapable  of  continuing  the  contest,  haviu 
been  exhausted  chiefly  by  their  exertions  in  contending 
with  the  flames. — A  Charleston  despatch  says,  that  Ma 
jor  Anderson  and  his  men  will  be  sent  by  the  steamer 
Isabel  to  New  York.  Two  U.  S.  war  vessels — the 
Pawnee  and  Harriet  Lane — were  off  Charleston  harbor 
during  the  bombardment  of  fort  Sumpter,  but  took  no 
part  in  the  engagement. 

Fort  I'irkcns. — (Jen.  Beauregard,  who  made  tho  mili- 
tary arrangements  by  means  of  which  Sum|)ter  was  so 
quickly  reduced,  has  been  ordered  to  conduct  the  attack 
on  fort  Pickens.  The  naval  expedition,  which  recently 
sailed  from  New  York,  was,  it  appears,  intended  to 
strengthen  this  fort.  At  the  latest  dates,  a  large  force 
of  the  Confederate  troops  were  assembled  in  the  vicinity, 
and  an  attack  upon  it  was  likely  to  occur  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

Proclamation  of  the.  President. — On  the  15th  inst.,  the 
President  issued  the  following: 

"  Whereas,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been 
for  some  time  past,  and  are  now,  opposed,  and  the  exe- 
cution thereof  obstructed  in  the  States  of  South  Caro 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas,  by  combinaiious  too  poweilul  to  be  sup 


pressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings, 
or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals  by  law. 

"  Now  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  have  thought  lit  to  call  forth, 
and  hereby  do  call  forth  the  militia  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate  number  of  seventy-five 
thousand,  in  order  to  suppress  the  said  combinations, 
and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed.  The  details 
for  this  object  will  be  immediately  communicated  to  the 
State  authorities  through  the  War  department. 

"  I  appeal  to  all  loyal  citizens  to  favor,  facilitate  and 
aid  this  effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the  integrity  and 
the  existence  of  our  National  Union,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  the  popular  government,  and  to  redress  the  wrongs 
already  long  enough  endured. 

"  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the  first  service  assigned 
to  the  forces  hereby  called  forth,  will  probably  be  to  re- 
possess the  forts,  places  and  property  which  have  been 
seized  from  the  Union,  and  in  every  event  the  utmost 
care  will  be  observed,  consistently  with  the  objects 
aforesaid,  to  avoid  any  devastation,  any  destruction  of, 
or  any  disturbance  of  peaceful  citizens  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

"  And  I  hereby  command  the  persons  composing  the 
combinations  aforesaid,  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably 
to  their  respective  abodes  within  twenty  days  from  this 
date. 

"  Deeming  that  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs 
presents  an  extraordinary  occasion,  I  do  hereby,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution,  con- 
vene both  houses  of  Congress.  The  Senators  and  Re- 
presentatives are  therefore  summoned  to  assemble  at 
their  respective  chambers  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on 
Thursday,  the  4th  of  July  next,  then  and  there  to  con- 
sider and  determine  such  measures  as,  in  their  wisdom, 
the  public  safety  and  interest  may  seem  to  demand. 

"  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
and  cause  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  15th  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States,  the  eighty-fifth. 

(Signed,)  "Abraham  Lincoln. 

"  By  the  President. 
"  Wm.  H.  Sewaud,  Sec.  of  State." 

The  Virginia  Commissioners. — On  the  13th,  the  com- 
missioners from  the  convention  had  an  interview  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  His  answer  which 
was  given  in  writing,  was  simply  a  statement  that  he 
will  endeavour  to  act  according  to  the  inaugural  pro- 
gramme, hold  the  public  property,  and  delend  it,  waging 
no  war  against  the  seceding  States,  and  maintaining  the 
defensive.  He  further  stated  that  the  postal  accommo- 
dations might  probably  be  withdrawn  from  those  States. 

Preparations  for  War. — The  following  are  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  President  upon  the  Governors  of  the  seve- 
ral States  for  military  to  act  in  the  defence  of  the  Union. 
New  York  is  called  on  to  furnish  17,000  volunteers; 
Pennsylvania,  16,000;  Illinois,  6,000;  Indiana,  6,000; 
Missouri,  4,000  ;  Kentucky,  4,000 ;  Ohio,  3,000,  &c., 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  "75,000  men.  On  the  loth, 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  a  bill  appropriating 
$3,000,000  to  equip  thirty  thousand  volunteers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  Slate  force,  and  the  Governor  issued 
his  proclamation  accordingly.  Prompt  measures  were 
also  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and  other 
States  to  furnish  the  contingent  required  of  them.  The 
banks  of  Philadelphia  promptly  offered  the  Governor  the 
use  of  all  the  funds  required  for  the  purpose.  In  Mary- 
land, the  feeling  appeared  to  be  of  a  divided  character. 
It  was  declared  on  one  hand,  that  there  would  be  a  de- 
termined opposition  to  the  passage  of  Northern  troops 
through  Baltimore — yet  the  prevailing  sentiment  was 
in  favor  of  sustaining  the  U.  S.  government.  The  course 
of  Virginia  remained  doubtful.  On  the  13th,  it  was 
openly  stated  in  debate  in  the  convention,  that  the 
Southern  army  would  march  through  Virginia  to  the 
North,  and  tlmusands  would  join  them.  Active  prepa- 
rations were  being  made  at  Washington  to  repel  the  ap- 
prehended attack  from  that  quarter. 

The  Southern  Confederaei/. — The  capture  of  fort  Sump- 
ter is  stated  to  have  produced  u  state  of  wild  excitement 
at  Montgomery.  A  formal  declaration  of  war  against 
the  United  States  was  expected  as  soon  as  the  Cojigi  ess 
could  be  called  together.  In  a  speech  made  by  Walker, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  he  declared  his  beliet  that  the 
Confederate  army  would  soon  have  possession  of  Wash- 
ington. A  despatch  of  the  15th  slates  that  parties  in 
New  Orleans  had  oll'ered  to  take  the  whole  of  the  Con- 
federate State  Loan  of  fifteen  millions  at  i)ar.  Another 
slates  that  Gov.  MagoHin,  of  Kentucky,  and  Senator 
Breckinridge  had  given  assurances  of  their  sincere  sym- 
pathy with  the  South,  and  that  thousands  of  men  were 


under  arras,  and  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice 
from  the  War  department  at  Montgomery.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  telegraphic  offices 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  secessionists,  and  in  this  time  of 
madness  and  folly  are  not  wholly  reliable,  the  statements 
being,  probably,  highly  coloured,  if  not  false. 

What  our  neighbours  think. — When  the  intelligence  of 
the  bombardment  of  fort  Sumpter  reached  Halifax,  the 
Legislature,  amidst  intense  emotion,  passed  the  following 
resolution  by  an  unanimous  vote.  "Resolved,  that  this 
House  has  heard  with  the  deepest  sorrow  and  regret  of 
the  outbreak  of  civil  war  among  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bours in  the  United  States  ;  that  this  House,  without  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  upon  the  points  in  controversy  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  sincerely  lament  that  those 
who  speak  their  language,  and  share  their  civilization, 
should  be  shedding  each  other's  blood,  and  desire  to 
offer  up  their  fervent  prayers  to  the  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse for  the  restoration  of  peace." 

Southern  Anticipations. — Information  having  been  re- 
ceived at  Montgomery,  that  Virginia  would  probably 
very  soon  secede.  Vice  President  Stephens  telegraphed 
in  reply,  should  Virginia  unite  with  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, it  is  understood  that  President  Davis  will  va- 
cate his  seat  at  Montgomer}',  and  the  Vice  President  will 
assume  his  duties,  and  make  Richmond  the  head  quar- 
ters within  ten  days.  Gen.  Beauregard  will  be  made 
second  in  command.  Gen.  Bragg  will  take  care  of  Pen- 
sacola,  by  authority.  Gen.  Pillow  has  just  arrived  here, 
and  offers  President  Davis  a  division  of  the  Tennessee 
troops. 

The  Effect  in  the  Northern  Slave  States. — The  Presi- 
dent's Proclamation  has,  it  is  said,  produced  a  strong 
feeling  of  indignation  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
other  States.  Their  secession  is  said  now  to  be  almost 
inevitable. 
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Received  from  Jesse  Hall,  agt.,  0.,  for  Nathan  P.  Hall 
and  Christiana  Kirk,  $2  each,  vol.  34. 
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WEST-.TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  to  perform  the  duties  of  Librariaa  bill  Si 
at  this  Institution.    Application  may  be  made  to 
Nathan  Sharpless,  Concordville,  Pa. 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 
Joseph  Pasmore,  Goshenville  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 
Philad.,  Fourth  mo.  I7th,  1861. 
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WEST-GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
situated  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central 
Railroad.    The  Sessions  open  on  the  1st  Second-days 
in  the  Fifth  and  Eleventh  months  respectively. 
For  information  and  circulars,  apply  to 

Thomas  Conard,  Principal, 
West-Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Fourth  mo.,  1861. 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con 
ducting  this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  be  Mffl 


preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  in 
the  school.    Apply  to         Ebenezer  Worth, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Tnos.  WisTAR, 
Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa, 

Joel  Evans, 
Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 


Married,  on  the  14th  of  Third  month,  at  Friends' 
Meeling-house,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Ueuben  Sattkrtii- 
wait,  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  Margaret  A.  Stapler, 
of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  20th  of  Third  month,  1861,  Rachel 
widow  of  David  Mickle,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her 
age  ;  an  esteemed  member  of  Woodbury  Monthly  .Meet 
ing,  N.  J.  This  dear  Friend  endured  a  very  painful  ill- 
ness, with  the  calmness  and  patience  becoming  a  chris 
tian. 

 ,  on  the  22d  of  Third  month  last,  Elizabeth,  wife 

of  Amos  Evans,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  her  age 
a  member  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 


PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Postage  to  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Henry  H  n  11. 

rContinued  from  page  258.) 

During  a  visit  made  in  the  year  1832,  to  some 
the  meetings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
writes  as  follows,  viz  :  ' 

"  Mansfield,  Kiuth  month  1st,  1832. 

"  Truly,  I  think  an  awful  responsibility  rests 
•on  some  of  the  promoters  of  the  schism.  They 
ive  come  out  in  open  violation  of  the  commands 

Him,  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and 
hose  servants  cannot  use  violence,  even  to  secure 

themselves  their  civil  rights.  The  humble  faith- 
1  followers  of  the  Lamb,  whose  allegiance  to  him 

pure,  are  bound  to  observe  the  command,  '  all 
ings,  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 

you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'  But  Friends  have 
en  deprived  of  their  meeting-houses  and  other 
nveniences,  by  those  who  have  departed  from  the 
ith  of  their  ancestors.  Their  fruits  manifest  of 
bom  they  are,  and  trom  whence  their  faith  comes, 
any  who  are  in  their  ranks  have  been  deceived, 
id  are  to  be  pitied,  seeiug  they  are  in  danger  of 
irtakii  g  with  them  of  the  plagues  of  their  self- 

11,  undue  liberties  and  other  hurtful  things,  the 
uits  of  unbelief.  If  ever  the  tender  minds,  who 
6  among  them,  partake  of  the  heavenly  sap  which 
)ws  from  the  true  vine,  and  bring  forth  good  fruit, 
ey  must  come  out  and  be  separate  from  them ; 
id  that  there  are  tender  plants  among  them,  I 
ive  no  doubt.  Never  before  now,  whilst  contend- 
g  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  have 
felt  more  grateful  for  the  privileges  which  are  to 
i  enjoyed  in  our  religious  Society;  and  I  esteem 
an  invaluable  favor  to  possess  true  faith  in  '  Jesus 

Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews  ;'  who  suffered  un- 
•-r  Pontius  Pilate,  who  rose  again  from  the  dead, 
id  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us,  and 
bo  is  the  pre.server  and  protector  of  his  people." 

"  Pleasant  View,  New  Jersey, 
Ninth  mo.  loth,  1832. 

"  Reproof  is  sometimes  administered  by  favors 
limerited  ;  and  whilst  thinking  of  past  omissions 
id  deviations,  sufficient,  as  Job  said,  to  humble 
e,  and  cause  me  to  '  repent  and  abhor  myself  in 
ist  and  ashes,'  I  have  thankfully  to  magnify  and 
lore  the  Majesty  of  heaven,  who  fainteth  not,  nor 
^oweth  weary ;  but  whose  hand,  plentifully  sup- 


plied with  blessings,  is  reached  forth  liberally  to 
distribute,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  uphold  the 
feeble,  who  have  no  might  of  their  own.  During 
several  successive  nights  past,  after  considerable 
suffering  from  a  pain  in  my  eye  through  the  dr.y,  I 
have  enjoyed  refreshing  slec='p,  and  waked  with 
thankful  feelings  of  peace,  flowing  gently  as  a  river 
in  my  heart.  And  although  sleep  is  nature's  re- 
storing balm,  yet  I  have  at  times  resisted  its  re- 
newed offers,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of 
revived  promises  to  the  faithful,  recorded  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  revived,  I  say,  because  they  oe 
cur  to  my  memory  with  an  evidence  that  they 
flowed  from  a  Divine,  inexhaustible  source,  not 
only  to  be  read,  but  enjoyed  also.  To  acknow- 
ledge unmerited  favors  is  proper;  but  this  should 
be  accompanied  with  humble  resolutions  to  endea- 
vor to  remember  them  with  desires  to  give  thanks 
even  in  tribulation,  rejoicing  that  our  Redeemer 
liveth  ;  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  ;  '  for 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  hiin.'  These 
things  are  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this 
world ;  from  those  who  are  not  willing  to  learn  of 
Him,  who  is  meek  and  low  of  heart.  Such,  rely- 
ing on  the  honors  or  riches,  or  pleasures  of  the 
world,  are  not  the  babes  to  whom  they  are  re- 
vealed, and  who  obtain  their  nourishment  from  the 
fountain  of  Divine  consolation." 

"  1832.  The  24th  of  Eleventh  month,  accom- 
panied by  John  Gurney,  I  set  out  to  visit  Friends 
of  Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  next  day  be- 
ing the  flrst  of  the  week,  we  were  at  the  meeting  at 
Poughkeepsie,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  attended  the 
burial  of  a  young  woman,  the  last  child  of  a  re- 
spectable family  not  Friends,  to  which  all  the  mi- 
nisters in  the  town,  without  distinction  as  to  pro- 
fession, were  invited.  A  meeting  was  held,  in 
which  several  testimonies  were  borne  to  the  pious 
and  exemplary  life  of  the  deceased  ;  and  the  youth 
were  affectionately  invited  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
religion.  It  was  a  solemn  time,  in  which  the  dis- 
tinction of  sectarian  views  was  absorbed  in  the  de- 
sire for  the  religious  welfare  of  all,  and  much  sym- 
pathy was  felt  for  the  bereaved  parents,  who  had 
followed  the  remains  of  several  of  their  beloved 
children  to  the  silent  grave,  within  a  short  time." 

"  On  Fourth-day  afternoon,  we  rode  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Robert  Underbill,  whose  widow 
was  absent  from  home,  but  the  children  entertained 
us  kindly.  The  house  seemed  solitary  to  me,  hav- 
ing spent  much  time  there,  in  days  past,  when  the 
urbanity,  cheerfulness  and  unfeigned  love  of  dear 
Robert,  rendered  the  visits  truly  pleasant.  He 
was  indeed  a  valuable  Friend,  and  a  firm  believer 
in  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  Next  day  attended 
Croton  meeting,  which,  notwithstanding  its  reduced 
numbers,  was  a  good  meeting :  the  drift  of  the  mi- 
nisterial labour,  was  to  encourage  the  little  com- 
pany, from  the  simile  of  a  tree  which  had  been 
divested  of  its  withered  branches,  on  which  new 
and  vigorous  shoots  were  seen  to  put  forth,  that 
flourished  and  grew  and  brought  forth  fruit.  After 
this  favoured  season,  we  rode  to  the  house  of  our 
ancient  Friend,  Moses  Sutton,  who,  with  his  valued 


wife,  as  a  father  and  a  mother  in  Israel,  with  a 
few  other  Friends  in  this  place,  remains  firm, 
steadfast  and  immoveable  in  the  faith  of  the  gos- 
pel, abounding  in  love  unfeigned,  and  in  dedica- 
tion to  the.  cause  of  Truth.  We  had  a  satisfactory 
meeting  next  day,  in  their  house." 

"We  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Pur- 
chase held  at  Mamaroneck,  on  Fifth-day  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Shappaqua,  and  on  Sixth-day 
that  at  Amawalk,  and,  in  the  evening,  appointed  a 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Moses  Smith  at 
Bedford,  expecting  to  set  out  in  the  morning  for 
Oblong  and  New  Milford.  But  in  the  night,  I  felt 
my  mind  turned  homewards,  my  way  seeming 
closed  up  from  proceeding  toward  the  east,  and  iu 
the  morning,  we  set  out  accordingly.  When  we 
reached  the  mountains,  we  found  the  snow  several 
inches  deep,  whilst  below  the  highlands  the  ground 
was  scarcely  covered — the  further  we  rode  the 
deeper  we  found  it,  and  were  informed  that  to  the 
eastward  it  was  so  deep,  that  the  roads  would  have 
been  impassable  with  our  carriage.  I  was  thank- 
ful for  having  attended  to  the  impressions  made  on 
my  mind,  which  turned  me  homeward,  fully  be- 
lieving it  was  the  pointing  of  the  good  Shepherd, 
who  put  me  forth,  and  continued  to  guide  me 
through  the  course  of  the  visit,  and  by  whose  pow- 
er my  mind  was  made  to  sympathize  with  the 
few  EViends  left  to  support  the  Lord  s  cause  in 
these  parts,  and  to  labour  for  their  encourage- 
ment." 

"  I  continued  through  the  winter  mostly  at  home, 
the  severity  of  the  weather  having  such  an  effect 
upon  my  enfeebled  frame  as  to  prevent  my  attend- 
ing several  of  our  meetings  at  Stanford.  In  the 
Fourth  month,  1833, 1  set  out  to  attend  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  taking 
passage  with  Philip  Hoag  in  the  steamboats,  we 
reached  that  city  in  nineteen  hours  from  Pough- 
keepsie. On  First-day,  was  at  Newtown  meeting, 
in  New  Jersey,  where  I  was  comforted  in  meeting 
with  several  young  people,  who  were  commendable 
in  their  appearance,  and  whose  consistent  conduct 
affords  hope  of  a  succession  of  labourers  in  the 
church ;  such  as  are  concerned  to  keep  up  their 
meetings,  .and  support  the  testimonies  given  us  as 
a  people  to  bear,  in  this  day  of  great  declension 
from  primitive  purity,  which  is  obvious  among  the 
descendants  of  some  of  the  worthies  in  our  Society, 
as  well  as  too  generally  among  other  professors. 

"  The  Yearly  Meeting  opened  on  the  23d,  and, 
in  several  of  the  sittings,  I  found  strength  afforded, 
iu  feelings  of  much  love  to  the  brethren,  to  labour 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  devoted ;  and  also 
great  freedom  in  gospel  love  to  invite  the  dear 
youth  to  enlist  in  the  cause  of  Truth,  that  so  they 
might  be  weaned  from  the  world,  and  strengthened 
to  breathe  in  humble  petitions  to  God  omnipotent, 
for  preservation  from  its  customs  and  entangle- 
ments ;  for  where  the  power  of  religion  is  submit- 
ted to,  it  prepares  us  to  say  respecting  all  these, 
'  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.'  The  Lord  hath 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  and  in 
great  mercy  he  is  pleased  to  offer  life  and  salva- 
tion, even  unto  those  who  are  treading  the  paths 
which  lead  down  to  the  chambers  of  death." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


After  tpeaking  of  attending  another  meeting,  he 
says : 

"  It  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  I  could  have  de- 
sired, through  the  efi'orts  of  some,  who  were  zeal- 
ous to  press  their  own  views  beyond  the  true  unity, 
which  ever  preserves  in  humility  and  a  due  re- 
gard for  the  judgment  of  exercised  labourers  in 
the  church.  1  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the 
belief,  that  the  wisdom  of  men  is  foolishness  with 
God ;  and  when  relied  upon  in  managing  the  con- 
cerns of  the  church,  frequently  leads  into  confu- 
sion, and  as  often  wounds  the  unity,  which  sweet- 
ens labour  in  the  Lord's  cause,  and.  makes  brethren 
near  and  dear  unto  one  another. 

"In  the  Eighth  month,  1833,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  of 
Stanford,  I  left  home  to  perform  a  visit  to  some  of 
the  meetings  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
My  health  being  but  poor,  and  the  cholera  prevail- 
ing in  the  city  of  New  York  and  some  other  places, 
it  appeared  to  my  friends  as  well  as  myself  a  se- 
rious engagement ;  but  believing  that  the  putting 
forth  of  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  was  to  be 
relied  upon,  I  left  my  dear  family  and  concerns, 
without  any  dread  of  the  consequences,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Poughkeepsie,  where  I  met  with  Smith 
Upton  and  his  devoted  wife,  Sarah  M.  Upton,  and 
her  companion,  Matilda  Coleman,  who  had  set  out 
to  visit  Friends  in  some  parts  of  Ohio  and  In 
diana.  The  consideration  of  the  toil  and  exposure 
to  which  they  would  be  subjected,  in  this  long  jour 
ney  in  the  heat  of  summer,  undertaken  from  a  be 
lief  of  its  being  of  Divine  requiring,  caused  me  to 
view  my  undertaking  with  cheerfulness.  I  arrived 
in  New  York  early  next  morning,  and  the  city  ex- 
hibited the  gloom  of  solitude,  rather  than  the  hum 
of  business,  which  was  so  observable  when  I  was 
here  in  the  Fifth  month.  I  took  passage  in  the 
steamboat,  and  reached  Rahway,  where  I  met 
Richiird  Hartshorne,  and  was  greeted  by  him  with 
the  cordiality  of  true  christian  friendship,  and  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  I  entered 
on  the  service  which  drew  me  from  my  home,  by 
attending  their  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Plainfield, 
the  day  following  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  busi- 
ness, and  afterward  one  for  worship;  in  which  meet- 
ings the  cementing  influence  of  gospel  love  was  very 
precious,  an  endearing  affection  engaging  the  minds 
of  Friends  toward  each  other,  in  which  they  en- 
couraged one  another  to  press  toward  the  mark  of  the 
prize  of  their  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

"  We  went  to  Burlington,  and  attended  the 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Here  Henry  Warrington  met 
me,  and  accompanied  me  to  all  the  meetings  be- 
longing to  the  Quarter,  except  one ;  also  to  the 
meetings  on  the  sea  coast,  belonging  to  Haddou- 
ficld  Quarter.  At  Tuckerton,  we  lodged  at  David 
Mapps',  a  coloured  man,  who  with  his  wife  mani- 
fested a  commendable  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Truth, 
and  appeared  cheerfully  to  do  what  they  could  to 
sustain  and  encourage  their  fellow-members,  in 
supporting  the  testimonies  we  have  to  bear  for  the 
promotion  of  righteousness  and  peace  ;  being  at  all 
times  ready  to  open  their  doors  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  wlio  travel  in  the  work  of  the  mi- 
nistry— to  mc  their  house  was  a  quiet  resting  place. 
At  Iladdonfield,  I  was  joined  by  my  brother-in- 
law,  I'enjamin  Cooper,  who  accompanied  me  to  the 
meetings  of  Haddonfield  Quarter;  after  which  we 
went  to  those  iu  Salem  Quarter,  where  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  sympathise  with  the  dear  Friends, 
who  had  been  engaged  to  sustain  the  doctrines  of 
the  go.«pel,  and  to  support  their  meetings." 

(To  bo  cootinucd.) 


To  be  good  and  disagreeable  is  high  treason 
a^aiust  virtue. 


A  Bay  in  a  Rice  Plantation. 

To  many  of  your  readers,  doubtless,  the  mode  of 
planting  and  cultivating  this  great  article  of  food, 
is  as  much  unknown  as  if  it  were  only  grown  in  the 
East  Indies.  All,  however,  are  acquainted  with 
its  excellent  qualities  as  a  nourishing  diet. 

The  plantation  which  1  visited  was  that  of  T.  D. 
Meares,  of  Brunswick.  The  broad,  flat  piece  of 
ground,  of  many  acres,  extends  along  the  river,  and 
out  upon  adjacent  creeks;  the  land  is  divided  into 
"  tasks"  by  ditches  running  through  in  every  direc- 
tion, though  mostly  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  No  plows  are  used,  the  whole  work  being 
done  with  a  thort  hoe  and  a  long,  narrow  one. 
When  a  set  of  hands  are  put  into  one  of  these 
tasks,  they  must  smooth  it  off,  make  the  little 
trench  rows,  sow  the  seed,  and  cover  it,  all  in  the 
same  day.  The  tasks  are  really  given  to  one;  as, 
for  instance,  it  is  the  v^ork  of  one  to  smooth  so 
much  ground  ;  of  another  to  trench  after  him ;  of 
another  to  sow  the  seed,  and  another  to  cover  it. 
The  numbers  of  these  tasks  make  a  field  ;  this  field 
is  not  fenced  in,  but  surrounded  by  a  large  ditch 
and  embankment.  These  are  designated  as  No.  1, 
2,  3,  &c.,  and  contain  10,  15,  or  20  acres.  There 
is  no  fencing,  the  great  body  of  land,  containing  a 
number  of  fields,  being  surrounded  by  a  large 
canal. 

Having  given  you  a  faint  idea  of  how  the  land 
lies,  we  will  see  how  it  is  cultivated.  In  the  fall, 
after  rice  is  cut,  as  soon  as  perfectly  dry,  the  stub- 
ble is  burnt  off.  Sometimes  the  weather  will  not 
allow  this,  then  it  remains,  and  is  chopped  under 
in  the  winter.  In  the  Twelfth  month,  the  whole 
land  intended  for  cultivation  is  gone  over  with  the 
hoe,  breaking  clods,  &c.  In  the  Third  month,  the 
planting  season  begins,  and  from  that  time  onward 
is  the  rush.  As  soon  as  a  field  is  planted,  it  is 
covered  with  water,  and  so  remains  until  the  rice 
is  pretty  well  grown.  The  water  is  then  let  off", 
and  soon  after  the  field  is  gone  over  with  the  hoe, 
to  chop  out  grass,  and  work  the  rice.  This  is  done 
twice  before  the  crop  ripens.  The  irrigation  is 
managed  so  that  when  one  field  is  under  water, 
another  may  be  dry.  Several  hands  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  clearing  out  ditches,  and  stop- 
ping the  leaks  in  embankments. 

Every  kind  of  bird  is  a  lover  of  rice,  and  an 
enemy  to  the  interests  of  the  rice-planters,  but  the 
one  most  dreaded  is  the  rice-bird.  It  is  a  small 
bird,  of  darkish-brown  color,  with  a  sharp,  stout 
bill,  with  which  it  grasps  the  stalks  of  rice,  and 
squeezes  the  milk  from  it  as  effectually  as  if  done 
with  a  pair  of  nippei'S.  The  only  means  of  getting 
rid  of  them  is  by  powder  and  shot;  and  though 
thousands  upon  thousands  are  killed,  they  still  ap- 
pear as  thick  as  at  first.  During  the  season  of  kill- 
ing, hogs  and  dogs  upon  the  plantation  get  fat. 
The  negroes  are  provided  with  guns,  and  stand 
upon  the  banks  and  shoot,  from  morning  until 
night. 

When  a  flock  of  these  birds  come  down  near  a 
rice  field,  they  swoop  down  with  a  noise  like  thun- 
der, and  the  beautiful  rice  stalks  fall  down  before 
them,  as  does  the  rice  before  the  reaper's  hook. 
Left  to  themselvc.'!,  but  few  hours  would  suflice  to 
clear  the  field.  But  half  a  dozen  muskets  scare 
them  off  for  a  time.  But  few  who  do  not  live  iu 
that  section,  have  an  idea  of  the  immense  damage 
which  they  do  to  the  rice  planters,  and  I  suppose 
there  is  no  means  of  correct  calculation,  as  they 
never  fail  to  appear,  thougli  more  numerous  some 
years  than  others.  T.  D.  Meares  informed  me  that 
last  ye  ir  he  consumed  tliirty-five  kegs  of  powder 
iu  shooting  them,  and  that  one  year  he  had  used 
as  much  as  fifty  kegs.    The  shot  was  in  proportion. 

Of  late  years  an  extensive  trade  has  grown  up 


in  the  rice  straw.  The  scarcity  of  hay  and  the 
inferiority  of  the  article  brought  from  the  North, 
induced  T.  D.  Meares  some  years  ago  to  try  cured 
rice  straw,  to  put  up  with  clover  and  salt  and  wa- 
ter. It  succeeded  well,  and  for  that  which  he  sent 
to  market,  he  found  a  ready  sale.  Other  planters 
adopted  it,  and  the  rice  straw  is  now  very  gene- 
rally used  as  a  food  for  horses,  &c.  Though  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  hay  which,  you  have  and  is 
everywhere  in  the  West,  yet  it  is  far  superior  to 
the  Northern  apology  for  hay,  which  has  so  long 
been  an  article  of  food  in  the  Cape  Fear  region. 

The  plantation  of  T.  D.  Meares  is  one  of  the 
oldest  upon  the  river — there  are  fields  in  it  which 
have  been  planted  regularly  for  over  forty  years, 
and  still  produce  luxuriantly.  The  machine  for 
cleaning  the  rice  is  of  the  best  pattern.  The  rice 
is  sold  by  the  planter  in  the  husk,  then  passes 
through  the  rice  mill,  and  is  exposed  for  sale  as  wei 
eat  it  upon  the  table. — Salisbury  Watchman. 


1758.  All  in  profession  with  us,  are  warned; 
and  fervently  entreated,  that  they  be  careful  ta 
avoid  being  in  any  way  concerned  in  reaping  the; 
unrighteous  profits  arising  from  the  iniquitou 
practice  of  dealing  in  negroes  or  other  slaves  n 
whereby  in  the  original  purchase,  one  man  selletbj 
another,  as  he  doth  the  beast  that  perisheth,  with 
out  any  better  pretension  to  a  property  in  him,  tham 
that  of  superior  force,  in  direct  violation  of  the  tot 
gospel  rule,  which  teaches  every  one  to  do  as  they 
would  be  done  by,  and  to  do  good  to  all;  which 
is  the  reverse  of  that  covetous  disposition,  whic 
encourages  those  poor  ignorant  people  to  perpe 
tuate  their  savage  wars,  in  order  to  supply  the 
means  of  this  iniquitous  traffic,  whereby  great 
numbers  of  mankind,  free  by  nature,  are  unjustlj 
subjected  to  inextricable  bondage.  Their  possessors  ibire 
have  often  been  observed  to  become  haughty, 
tyrannical  and  barbarous;  corrupting  the  mind 
of  their  children,  and  debasing  their  morals,  to  th( 
unspeakable  prejudice  of  religion  and  virtue,  and 
the  exclusion  of  that  Holy  Spirit  of  uuiversal  love 
meekness  and  charity,  which  is  the  unchangeabk 
nature,  and  the  glory  of  Christianity. 


Hovj  the  Cars  are  Lighted  icith  Gas. — Th( 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  have  their  cari 
lighted  with  gas.  This  gas,  the  Pittsburg  ChroO' 
icle  says,  is  supplied  at  Altoona,  where  the  cfom 
pany  makes  it,  the  coal  being  quite  handy  for  thai 
purpose.  The  gas  is  received  from  the  works 
pumped  into  receivers,  under  very  high  pressure 
and,  by  means  of  pipes,  is  conducted  from  the  sta^ 
tionary  receivers  to  the  cars,  and  there  enters 
receiver  on  each  car,  seven  feet  six  inches  highifti 
fourteen  'inches  in  diameter,  and  which,  with 
pressure  of  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  pounds 
contains  sufficient  to  supply  two  six  feet  and  om 
three  feet  burner  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours 
or  one  round  trip.  The  use  of  gas  proves  satisfac 
tory  to  the  passengers. 


Religious  Retirement. — This,  our  dear  friend 
dwelt  much  iu  retirement,  believing  that,  in  fre 
qucntly  waiting  iu  secret  before  the  Lord,  our  spi 
ritual  strength  would  he  renewed  ;  and  we  becomi 
thence  enabled,  in  our  intercourse  with  each  other 
to  witness  preservation  from  indulging  in  vain  anc 
trifling  conversation.  It  was  also  her  religious  con 
corn  to  be  preserved  from  feeling  hardness,  or  bitter 
ness  towards  her  fellow-creatures;  believing  the  mor 
we  dwelt  in  the  Spirit  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  th 
more  we  should  be  enabled  to  stand  before  ou 
enemies  ;  often  expressing,  that  "  meekness  is  tli 
christian's  armor.'' — Memorial  of  Surah  Crcsson 
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From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

Algiers, 

(Concluded  fi  om  page  263.) 

The  traveller  new  to  Algiers  is  startled  at  the 
number  of  one-eyed  people  he  encounters  among 
the  lower  and  labouring  classes.  This  is  the  result 
of  ophthalmia,  the  scourge  of  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  which  half-blinded  whole  battalions  of 
Napoleon's  armies  when  he  invaded  Egypt,  and  to 
this  day  works  sad  ravages  upon  the  nomadic 
section  of  the  population.  The  irritating  cause  is 
the  fine  sand  of  the  desert  soil,  with  which  the 
lUtmosphere,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is 
heavily  charged. 

The  immense  army  maintained  in  Algiers,  not 
only  diverts  the  finances  of  the  government  from 
their  legitimate  application  to  the  encouragement 
of  settlers  and  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
but  it  operates  morally  with  a  dire  effect  upon  the 
industrial  classes  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
and  renders  them  averse  from  regular  industry. 
This  vast  army  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  necessary 
t  as  a  safeguard  against  the  Kabyles,  a  warlike  peo- 
ple, the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Numidians, 
:i  who,  numberin'T  amono;  them  150,000  fiirhtins  men, 
inhabit  a  mountainous  district  lying  between  Al- 
d:  giers  and  Constantino.    This  sturdy  people  have 
li  cost  the  French  invaders  no  end  of  blood  and 
ai  treasure.    Not  being  governed  by  any  single  chief, 

i  but  fighting  in  irregular  bands  and  choosing  their 
own  leaders,  they  could  not  be  subdued  in  the  mass. 
They  practise  war  with  savage  cruelty,  torturing 
and  mutilating  the  prisoners  who  fall  into  their 

:•:  hands ;  but  they  are  an  industrious  race,  and  pro- 

:  duce  admirable  manufactures  of  various  kinds. 

;  Their  gunpowder  is  equal  to  the  best  European ; 
their  cloths  and  carpets  rival  the  staples  of  York- 
shire and  Kidderminster,  and  they  make  their  own 
warlike  aVms  and  implements  of  industry ;  they 

itare,  further,  careful  tillers  of  the  soil,  painfully 

ii  cultivating  every  rood  of  land  which  is  not  hope- 
lessly barren.  At  the  present  time  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  Kabyle  tribes  have  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  French ;  and  the  traveller  in 
Algeria  may  roam  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  with  perfect  safety. 

The  conveniences,  the  recreations,  and  the 
amusements  which  Algiers  offers  to  the  visitor,  are 
nlmore  numerous  than  he  might  be  led  to  imagine. 
There  are  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
from  which  the  grandest  and  most  picturesque 
views  may  be  obtained,  and  there  are  public  and 
promenade  gardens  of  equal  beauty,  possessing 
floral  attractions  of  the  rarest  kind.  In  the  Rue 
JBab-el-oued,  omnibuses  are  always  waiting  to  take 
the  visitor  where  he  chooses,  at  a  fare  of  twopence 
half-penny,  and  they  will  start  at  any  moment, 
taking  the  chance  of  picking  up  passengers  on  the 
way.  A  favourite  resort  is  the  village  of  St.  Eu- 
gene, about  a  mile  from  the  city  on  the  north  side ; 
this  is  the  Eiehmond  or  Putney  of  Algiers,  whither 
the  toil-worn  citizen  is  given  to  retire  for  pastime 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  On  the  road  to  St. 
Eugene  are  the  hanging  gardens  of  Marengo,  where 
crowds  of  people  froQi  almost  every  nation  under 
the  sun  meet  of  an  evening,  to  luxuriate  in  the 
flowery  shades  and  enjoy  the  music  of  a  military 
band.  Again,  within  tbe  distance  of  a  league,  on 
the  other  side  of  St.  Eugene,  is  Boudjareah. 

"  It  is  a  short  but  charming  ride  for  an  after- 
noon, and  presents  the  most  extensive  and  finest 
view  in  Algeria.  When  the  atmosphere  is  clear, 
the  whole  distance  of  the  Melijda  plain,  ninety 
miles  in  length,  is  distinctly  seen  ;  several  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  province  lying  beyond  the 
plain,  on  the  edge  of  the  little  Atlas  and  the  great 
Kabyle  mountains,  Sidi  Ferruch,  where  the  French 


first  landed ;  Staouiili,  where  they  fought  their 
battle,  and  where  the  Trappist  monastery  is  now 
established ;  the  line  of  march  followed  by  the 
victorious  French  army;  the  ancient  Casbah  and 
the  fair  city  at  its  feet,  are  all  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Then,  if  you  turn  to  seawards,  there  is  the 
blue  Mediterranean,  with  Fort-de-l'Eau,  Cape 
Matifoux,  and  other  objects  of  interest  and  beauty 
in  tlie  distance.  Tbe  view  must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated, for  it  is  impossible  for  pen  or  pencil 
adequately  to  describe  it." 

Then,  in  another  direction,  there  is  the  famous 
Jardin  d'Essai,  or  Trial  Garden,  established  by  the 
French  Government  to  test  the  applicability  of  the 
climate  to  those  exotic  plants  likely  to  be  useful  to 
the  colony.  This  garden  is  three  miles  from  the 
city,  or  about  twenty  minutes'  ride  by  omnibus, 
and  is  much  frequented  by  numbers  iu  search  of 
health  or  quiet  relaxation.  The  grounds  are  ad- 
mirably tilled  and  tended,  and  form  so  vast 
magazine  of  botanical  specimens  that  years  might 
be  spent  in  exhausting  their  resources. 

Another  object  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  the  Maison  Carree,  an  ancient  fort  at  the  dis- 
tance of  seven  or  eight  miles,  where  an  ancient 
Eoman  bridge,  as  firm  now  as  it  was  a  thousand 
years  ago,  crosses  a  rapid  stream.  But  the  chief 
lion  of  the  surrounding  district  is  the  Monastery  of 
Staoueli,  a  Trappist  society,  established  on  the  spot 
where  the  French  fought  their  first  decisive  battle 
after  landing.  This  society  consists  of  ninety 
members,  including  all  grades,  from  the  highest 
French  noble  to  the  humblest  peasant :  they  are  a 
band  of  voluntary  prisoners  on  the  silent  system, 
who  trust  to  win  the  favour  of  God  by  ignoring 
their  duty  to  man,  and  who  profess  to  have  found 
the  peace  of  the  christian  in  abandoning  the  chris- 
tian privilege  of  doing  christian  work. 

All  the  above  places  of  interest,  and  many  more 
are  readily  accessible — most  of  them  by  means  of 
public  carriages,  at  a  trifling  cost.  If  a  private 
conveyance  be  needed,  the  visitor  can  hire  a  car- 
riage and  pair  at  the  rate  of  twenty-pence  an  hour, 
or  if  he  prefer  a  steed,  he  may  have  a  good  saddle- 
horse  for  five  shillings  a  day.  An  omnibus  for  a 
large  party  may  be  engaged  equally  cheap,  and, 
owing  to  the  strict  regulations  in  force  with  regard 
to  drivers,  neither  impertinence  nor  extortion  is  to 
be  feared  from  them. 

In  the  article  of  game  for  the  chase,  Algeria  is 
rich  epough  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  the  most  in- 
veterate sportsman.  In  the  marshes,  the  water- 
fowl rise  in  flocks  at  the  sound  of  the  gun ;  at 
Koleah,  thirty  miles  from  Algiers,  woodcocks  and 
wild-fowl  of  various  kinds  were  found  in  such 
abundance,  that  fifty-head  of  them  were  killed  in 
a  few  hours.  Quails,  snipes,  grebes,  herons,  bus- 
tards abound,  and  partridges  are  in  some  places 
so  plentiful  that  the  Arabs  knock  them  down  with 
sticks.  For  our  modern  Nirarods  there  is  also 
much  more  exciting  sport.  The  wild  boars  iu  some 
of  the  forests  literally  swarm,  notwithstanding  that 
they  are  hunted  and  slain  by  hundreds,  both  by 
Africans  and  Europeans.  Then  there  is  the  hyena, 
savage  and  skulking,  but  desperate  at  bay — the 
panther,  cruel  and  cunning,  and  of  all  hunted 
quarry  the  most  difiicult  to  Kill — and  the  African 
lion,  the  monarch  of  the  desert. 

A  favourite  sport  among  the  Arabian  aristocra- 
cy is  the  chase  of  the  ostrich.  The  ostrich  is 
hunted  by  Arab  steeds,  who  run  him  down  by 
mere  fleetness  of  foot ;  they  must,  however,  be 
well  trained  and  in  high  condition  to  do  this,  or 
the  bird  will  distance  them  in  the  race  and  leave 
them  out  of  sight.  Like  the  English  fox-hunter, 
the  Arabian  in  pursuit  of  the  ostrich  mounts  a 
second  horse  when  his  first  is  blown,  and  he  posts 


his  relay  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  run- 
ning of  his  game.  When  the  bird  is  run  down  in 
the  chase,  the  hunter  taps  him  on  the  head  with  a 
stick,  and  he  is  dead.  The  feathers  are  a  valua- 
ble prize,  and  are  exchanged  by  the  hunters  of  the 
desert  for  corn.  The  flush  from  the  bird's  breast 
is  cooked  in  cutlets,  and  is  accounted  a  dish  fit  for 
royalty. 

But  the  sport  of  sports,  strange  to  the  modern 
English  gentleman  though  familiar  to  his  fore- 
fathers, is  that  of  hawking — a  pastime  which,  on 
the  southern  confines  of  Algeria,  is  pursued  with 
much  ardor  and  ceremony.  Four  kinds  of  hawks, 
one  of  which  is  the  famed  Barbary  falcon,  are  used 
for  the  purpose,  and  trained  with  consummate  craft 
and  ability.  On  the  open  plains  of  the  Sahara 
there  are  facilities  for  the  sport  such  as  few  coun- 
tries can  afl'ord.  The  docility  of  the  birds,  the 
rapidity  of  their  flight,  and  their  fatal  swoop,  are 
marvels  not  only  of  perfection  in  themselves,  but 
of  man's  ingenuity  in  appropriating  them  to  his 
purposes,  and  thus  asserting  the  dominion  given  to 
him  "  over  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  every  living 
thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth." 

With  so  fine  a  climate,  with  such  exquisite  scene- 
ry, and  with  so  many  attractions  of  various  kinds 
in  its  neighbourhood,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
Algiers  has  become  a  cherished  resort  of  Europeans 
in  easy  circumstances,  or  that  English  families  have 
there  located  themselves  permanently.  The  heights 
in  proximity  to  the  city  and  fronting  the  sea,  are 
the  special  locale  of  our  countrymen,  who,  in  hand- 
some villas  high  above  the  sea  level,  and  open  to 
the  sea  air,  find  the  climate  agreeable  the  whole 
year  through. 

1758.  Let  us  ever  keep  in  remembrance,  that 
it  is  under  the  immediate  teaching  and  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  all  acceptable  worship  is  per- 
formed, and  all  true  gospel  ministry  supplied — that 
this  pure  and  powerful  influence,  in  vessels  sanc- 
tified and  prepared  by  the  Divine  hand,  is  the 
essential  qualification  to  that  work — that  as  the 
gift  is  divine,  the  service  is  freely  and  faithfully 
to  be  discharged,  without  any  view  to  reward  from 
man  ;  and  therefore  should  we  voluntarily,  either 
by  open  or  collusive  means,  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  such  as  preach  for  hire,  we  should  be 
guilty  of  inconsistency  in  practice,  by  supporting, 
as  ministers  of  Christ,  those  whom  we  do  not  be- 
lieve to  be  sent  by  him,  and  upholding  them  in  a 
conduct  contrary  to  his  command,  which  is,  "  Freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give."  This  practical  op- 
position to  the  divine  law,  we  cannot  but  look  upon 
as  denying  him  before  men,  and  therefore  in  us 
antichristian. 

Macliinery. — At  a  supper  given  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  a  chair  manufactory  to  their  employees  in 
Oswego,  New  York,  recently,  it  was  stated  as  an 
illustration  of  the  expedition  of  making  a  chair, 
that  those  in  which  the  company  were  seated,  three 
hundred  in  number,  were  made  that  very  day  by 
thirteen  hands,  in  just  one  hour  and  thirteen  mi- 
nutes. 



Cost,  of  the  Agitation. — The  Salem  (/Via.)  Re- 
gister thinks  there  is  not  a  public  work,  a  single 
branch  of  business  of  any  kind,  a  single  depart- 
ment of  hupian  enterprise  in  this  country,  or  one 
single  individual  in  it  but  has  suffered  more  or  less 
by  the  present  agitation.  The  loss  to  the  country, 
it  thinks,  can  scarcely  be  less  than  a  thousand 
millions  of  dollars. 


Piety  is  the  brightest  ornament,  and  the  best 
safeguard  of  youth. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  I'riend." 

John  Barclay. 

The  following  remarks  penaed  in  the  Fifth 
month,  1817,  are  deserving  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  our  younger  readers  especially  : 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  a  remark,  made  by  some 
amongst  us,  tending  rather  to  the  injury  and  pre- 
judice of  them  that  give  place  to  the  sentiment, — 
namely,  that  persons  should  not  let  their  outward 
profession  and  appearance  outstep  their  inward  and 
real  condition  and  character.  This  sentiment 
sounds  very  well,  and  perhaps  is  sound  with  some 
qualifications.  It  is,  however,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  error ;  and  therefore  should  be  cautiously  re- 
ceived and  acted  upon.  For,  verily,  the  reason 
■why  I  or  any  others  have  adopted  a  strict  appear- 
ance in  dress,  address,  or  other  particulars,  is  not 
that  we  thought  ourselves  better  than  those  who 
have  not  found  this  strictness  expedient  for  them ; 
nor  is  this  strictness  of  profession  among  men,  any 
certain  or  safe  mark  of  taking  up  the  cross  of  Christ. 

"The  cross  that  we  have  daily  to  take  up,  as 
followers  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  is  a  spiritual  cross, 
a  cross  to  our  appetites,  passions,  aifections  and  wills. 
The  crucifying  power  will,  no  doubt,  after  cleansing 
us  from  all  manifest  wickedness,  cleanse  also  and 
purify  our  very  thoughts  and  imaginations,  our 
very  secret  desires  and  latent  motives;  and  amongst 
these,  will  it  also  destroy  '  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life,'  with  all  the  fruits  and  effects 
thereof,  which  have  crept  into,  and  are  so  appa- 
rent, in  the  daily  conduct  of  men  of  the  world. 
Thus  no  doubt  remains  with  me,  but  that  if  we,  as 
a  society,  were  more  universally  subject  to  the 
operation  and  purifying  power  which  we  profess 
to  believe  in,  there  would  be  found  more  strictness 
even  in  minor  matters  than  is  now  seen,  and  greater 
necessity  for  circumspection,  seriousness,  and  a 
continual  standing  in  awe." 


A  Sparroio  CaugUt  Ly  an  Oyster. — The  Bir- 
mingham Daily  Post  narrates  the  following  inci 
dent,  which  occurred  on  the  premises  of  —  Potter, 
fishmonger.  Dale-end,  Birmingham,  England  : 
A  neighbour,  passing  through  the  yard,  observed  a 
sparrow  fluttering  in  a  frantic  manner  on  the  top 
of  a  heap  of  oyster-shells,  as  though  struggling  to 
release  himself  from  the  unpleasant  detention.  He 
found  that  the  leg  of  the  poor  bird  had  been  caught 
firmly  in  the  grip  of  a  young  oyster  which  was  at 
tached  to  the  outside  of  one  of  the  discarded  shells. 
He  at  once  took  his  prisoner  into  Potter's  shop, 
where  the  singular  bird  trap  was  opened  with  a 
knife,  and  the  bird  released.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  oyster  had  opened  its  pearly  jaws  for  air,  and 
that  the  feathered  wanderer,  whilst  hopping  mer 
rily  past,  accidentally,  but  too  surely,  "  put  his  foot 
in  it." 

Safety  m  suffering. — Afflictions,  tribulations 
trials,  persecutions,  are  not  to  be  fled  from,  but  to 
be  borne  and  passed  through  in  the  way  to  the 
kingdom;  into  which,  the  entrance  is,  through 
many  of  these;  and  Christ  saith,  he  that  will  be 
his  disciple,  must  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  fol- 
low him.  Now,  persecution  for  Christ,  is  part  of 
the  cross,  which  the  disciple  must  not  run  away 
from,  but  take  up,  and  follow  Christ  witii.  Yea, 
the  apostle  is  very  express,  (2  Tim.  iii.  12.)  "  Yea, 
and  all  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall 
suffer  persecution."  Safety  is  in  standing  in  Cod's 
counsel ;  in  bearing  the  cross  ;  in  sufl'cring  for  the 
testimony  of  his  truth  ;  but  if  at  any  time,  tiierc  be 
a  fleeing  of  the  cross,  (whether  inward  or  outward,) 
without  God's  direction,  the  evil  spirit  is  thereby 
let  in,  his  part  strengthened,  and  the  life  weakened. 
— Isaac  Fcninglon. 


Selected. 

0!  FEAR  NOT  THOU  TO  DIE. 
Oh,  fear  not  tliou  to  die — 
Far  rather  fear  to  live  !  for  life 
Has  thousand  snares  thy  feet  to  try, 
By  peril,  pain,  and  strife. 
Brief  is  the  worli  of  death  ; 
But  life — the  spirit  shrinks  to  see 
How  full,  ere  heaven  recalls  the  breath, 
The  cup  of  v7oe  may  be. 

Oh,  fearnot  thou  to  die — 

No  more  to  sulfer  or  to  sin — 

No  snare  without,  thy  faith  to  try — 

No  traitor  heart  within; 

But  fear.  Oh,  rather  fear 

The  gay,  the  light,  the  changeful  scene, 

The  flattering  smiles  that  greet  thee  here, 

From  heaven  thy  heart  to  wean. 

Oh,  fear  not  thou  to  die — 

To  die  and  be  that  blessed  one 

Who,  in  the  bright  and  beauteous  sky. 

May  feel  his  conflict  done — 

May  feel  that  never  more 

Tlie  tear  of  grief,  of  shame,  shall  come, 

For  thousand  wanderings  from  the  Power 

Who  loved  and  called  thee  home. 


Valley  of  Baca. 

Who  passing  through  the  valley  of  Baca  make  it 
well. — Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6. 

The  valley  here  metaphorically  spoken  of,  i 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Palestine.  It  i 
extensive,  stretching  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
wards  the  upper  end  of  the  sea  of  Gallilee,  and  i 
famous  for  the  multitude  of  its  mulberry  trees.  Th 
Arabic  name  is  Buha'a^  which  has  the  same  sign: 
fication  as  the  Hebrew  Baca.  Henry  S.  Osbori 
in  his  late  work  on  Palestine,  says  :  "  The  wor 
Baca  originally  signified  neither  '  weeping'  nc 
'  mulberries,'  as  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  meat 
ing  in  this  passage,  but  simply  '  distilling  in  drops 
just  as  the  same  form  in  the  Arabic  at  present  sig 
nifies.  This  seems  to  be  the  radical  meaning.  Be 
the  desolate  spirit,  distilling  its  sorrows  out  in  tean 
suggested  to  the  oriental  imagination  this  term  t 
describe  '  weeping ;'  the  tears  being  the  drops  di; 
tilled  from  a  sorrowing  heart,  they  were  adopte 
as  a  secondary  meaning  of  Baca.  The  raulberr 
tree,  when  bruised  or  pierced,  always  distils  i(i 
sap  out  in  drops — a  fact  which  is  familiar  to  man^. 
This  would  naturally  suggest  the  idea  of  tears.* 
Condition  of  Jamaica.  jThus  the  sentiment  appears  to  be,  '  Happy  are  the 

The  following  is  from  a  report  in  the  Patriot,  of  ^'^O'  Passing  through  the  humiliation  where  weef; 

-  lug  abounds,  yet  can  make  sorrow  "  " — " 


an  address  made  in  London,  by  —  Underbill, 
lately  returned  from  a  year's  visitation  of  the  Is- 
land :  — 

"  To  show  that  the  negroes  were  not  squatters 
and  improvident,  he  need  only  state  the  fact,  that 
three-fifths  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Jamaica  is 
the  bona  fide  property  of  the  black  people.  Esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  land  at  £3  10s.  an  acre, 
these  men  who  were  but  recently  slaves,  had 
accumulated  landed  property  worth  £1,050,000. 
Valuing  the  houses  they  had  built  at  only  £10 
each,  the  sum  expended  on  their  cottages  would 
amount  to  £600,000.  Suppose  the  furniture  of 
each  house  worth  only  £3 — about  half  the  real 
value — would  make  £180,000.  Then  they  pos- 
sessed horses,  mules  and  carts,  that  might  be  put 
down  at  £50,000  ;  and  the  sugar-mills,  some  5000 
in  number  at  least,  belonging  to  the  black  people, 
were  worth  at  least  £10  apiece — giving  £48,980. 
It  was  not  true  that  the  moral  and  respectable 
people  were  gaudily  dressed,  for  in  fact  the  congre- 
gations were  as  suitably  dressed  as  in  England. 
Put  down  the  value  of  their  clothes  at  £l  each 
person,  it  would  give  £386,000.  There  were  de- 
posited in  the  savings-banks  in  Jamaica  £49,399. 
This  would  make  the  sum  total  of  £2,358,000 — 
and  that  was  far  below  the  mark.  The  produce 
of  their  industry  was  shown  to  amount  to  a  sum 
of  £2,250,000,  which  was  a  fact  in  itself  that 
proved  they  were  not  an  idle  people ;  and  illustra- 
tions in  abundance  might  be  supplied  of  their  pro- 
gress in  social  comfort.  After  adducing  facts  upon 
this  and  other  points,  —  Underbill  proceeded  to 
say  that  the  people  had  built  some  220  chapels,  in 
which  there  were  churches  numbering  53,000  com- 
municants; an  eighth  part  of  the  entire  population. 
The  average  attendance  on  public  worship,  leaving 
the  state  churches  out  of  the  question,  was  91,000, 
a  fourth  part  of  the  people.  In  the  schools  there 
were  22,000  scholars,  or  one-third  of  the  children. 
The  people  raised  every  year  for  religious  purposes 
£22,000,  and  that,  not  by  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  voluntarily 
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a  source 

refreshment.'  The  various  meanings  are  doubt 
less  all  derivative  from  the  signification  give< 
above." 

The  joy  arising  from  sorrow  is  thus  beautiful! 
expressed  in  a  cluster  of  the  finest  oriental  figures 
"  Who  passing  through  the  valley  of  Baca  malie  \ 
a  well ;  the  rain- also _^//ei/i  tlie  pools 


for 


IMcn  love  to  act  from  their  own  judgment,  and 
are  most  inclined  to  those  that  are  of  the  same  opi- 
nion with  themselves;  but  if  God  dwell  in  our 
hearts,  we  shall  find  it  frequently  necessary  to 
abandon  our  own  sentiments  for  the  sake  of 
peace. 


The  Breweries  of  London. — Of  the  seventee 
great  London  breweries,  the  house  of  Truemai 
Hanbury,  Buxton  &  Co.,  stood  last  year  at  the  to 
of  the  list,  having  consumed  140,000  quarters  (i 
malt,  and  paid  to  the  excise  £180,000,  or  enoug 
to  build  two  ninety-gun  ships,  at  the  usual  cost  < 
a  thousand  pounds  per  gun.  The  visitor  in  proceedin 
through  this  establishment  realizes,  perhaps,  bettt 
than  in  any  other  place,  the  enormous  scale  i 
which  certain  creature-comforts  for  the  use  of  th 
town  are  produced.  As  he  walks  by  the  hug 
boilers  in  which  1600  barrels  are  brewed  near! 
ever  day,  or  makes  the  circuit  of  the  four  gre< 
vats  each  containing  80,000  gallons  of  liquor,  c 
loses  himself  among  the  labyrinth  of  135  enormou 
reservoirs,  which  altogether  hold  3,500,000  ga! 
Ions — he  Ijegins  to  fancy  himself  an  inhabitant  i 
LilHput,  who  has  gone  astray  in  a  Brobdignagia 
cellar.  There  is  a  popular  notion  that  the  fai 
famed  London  stout  owes  its  flavor  to  the  Tham( 
water  ;  this,  however,  is  a  "  vulgar  error."  N( 
even  the  Barclays,  who  are  upon  the  stream,  dra 
any  of  their  supplies  from  that  source,  but  it 
got  from  wells,  and  those  sunk  so  deep,  that  the 
and  the  Calvcrts,  whose  brewery  is  half  a  mile  di; 
tant,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  find  the 
are  rivals  for  the  same  spring.  AVhcn  one  brewer 
pumps,  it  drains  the  wells  of  the  other,  and  th 
firms  are  obliged  to  obtain  their  water  on  altcrnat 
days.  Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  th 
great  breweries  and  other  manufactories,  whic 
alone  conssume  millions  of  barrels  of  water  yearl 
wo  know  not,  but  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  tb 
depth  of  water  in  the  London  wells  has  for  the  la; 
twenty-five  years  been  diminishing  at  the  rate  of 
foot  a  year.  "  It  is  comforting  to  reflect,"  said  on 
of  the  great  brewers,  "  that  the  reason  simply  i 
because  the  water  which  used  to  be  buried  und- 
ground,  is  now  brought  up  to  fill  the  bodies,  was  y 
the  faces,  and  turn  the  wlieels  of  two  millions  an 
a  half  of  people." — Late  Paper. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Fresli  Water  Spring  at  Sea. 
The  coast  pilot  of  the  revenue  cutter  Harriet 
Lane,  reports  the  discovery  of  a  boiling  fresh  water 
spring  at  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Florida.  He  says 
the  spring  is  situated  twelve  miles,  north  by  east, 
from  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  and  eight  miles  off  shore. 
It  boils  up  with  great  force,  and  can  be  descried  at 
a  distance  of  two  miles.  When  first  seen,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  breaker,  and  is  generally 
avoided  ;  but  there  is  no  danger  in  the  vicinity,  as 
there  is  five  fathoms  of  water  between  it  and  the 
shore.  Ten  fathoms  of  water  are  found  to  the  sea- 
ward, but  no  bottom  can  be  reached  with  the  deep 
sea  lead  and  thirty  fathoms  of  line,  in  the  spring 
itself.  The  water  in  the  spring  is  fresh,  and  is  by 
no  means  unpalatable.  One  peculiarity  about  this 
phenomenon  is,  that  when  the  St.  John's  river  is 
high,  it  boils  up  from  six  to  eight  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  presents  rather  a  forbidding 
appearance.  This  spring,  it  is  supposed,  has  often 
deceived  seamen  in  vessels,  which  have  been 
hastily  put  about  from,  as  it  was  thought,  imminent 
danger,  and  reported  seeing  a  "  rock  with  water 
breaking  over  it."  The  Harriet  Lane  has  passed 
through  the  spring  several  times,  and  water  has 
been  drawn  from  it  by  a  bucket  thrown  over  the 
side.  The  water  was  found  to  be  drinkable,  and 
free  from  any  unpleasant  taste  or  odor.  Thus  the 
supposed  danger  has  become,  as  it  were  "  a  well 
of  water  in  a  thirsty  land." 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend.' 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 
our  Late  Friend,  H.  Williams. 

To  a  young  Friend  under  affliction. — "  It  is  not 
for  want  of  near  feeling  for  thee,  under  a  late 
proving  dispensation,  that  I  have  not  visited  thee 
with  a  few  lines,  but  feeling  inability  to  touch  the 
tender  subject  and  not  hurt,  I  thought  better  to 
leave  thee  in  the  hands  of  Him  whose  wisdom  is 
unsearchable,  and  His  ways  a  great  deep  ;  desiring 
thou  might  be  enabled,  though  hard  to  flesh  and 
blood,  to  say, '  Thy  will  be  done :'  (thou  must,  dear 
child,)  we  must  come  to  this,  and  it  seems  to  me 
the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak,  even 
now.  So  may  He  who  comforts  his  people  every 
where,  and  under  all  circumstances  (those  who 
look  to  Him,)  comfort  thee  and  sustain  thee  by  day 
and  by  night,  and  give  thee  to  believe  that  all 
things  will  work  together  for  good." 

"  Dear  ,  I  have  thought  much  about  thee 

at  times  since  seeing  thee  at  's,  my  impres- 
sion then  was,  '  thou  hast  encompassed  that  moun- 
tain long  enough:' — that  exertion  must  be  made 
while  the  day  lasteth  to  come  out  of  that  gloom ; 
thy  countenance  bespoke  a  contending  against  thy 
situation ;  I  felt  sorry,  and  have  carried  thee  in 
painful  remembrance.  Now,  do  beg,  even  if  the 
ability  is  small,  like  the  poor  publican,  who  could 
not  even  raise  his  eyes  to  heaven,  but  smote,  &c., 
that  mercy  maybe  granted,  and  thy  eyes  anointed 
to  see  things  in  the  true  light; — not  '  men  as  trees 
walking:'  the  same  Power  who  gave  sight  to  the 
blind,  can  help  thee,  and  will  help  thee,  and  as 
rightly  sought  unto,  will  soften  thy  feelings  with 
his  tendering,  endearing  love,  which  will  draw  thee 
nearer  thy  great  Helper,  and  all  who  dwell  in  the 
truth ;  that  which  separates  and  divides  from  the 
living  seed,  will  have  no  entrance.  I  believe  thou 
hast  tried  to  love  thy  friends,  yet  a  secret  feeling 
not  right,  has  place,  and  I  do  know,  we  may  be 
delivered  from  it,  if  in  earnest ;  then  throw  aside 
and  keep  out  thoughts  which,  in  the  first  place 
led  thee  into  this  trying  path,  and  come  humbly  to 
the  feet  of  our  dear  Lord  who  knoweth  our  frame 
and  remembereth  we  are  dust,  and  who  on  sincere 


repentance,  pities  and  forgives,  heals  and  restores ; 
so  that  true  peace,  (which  thou  hast  not  lately  en- 
joyed,) may  flow  as  a  river.  In  near  feeling  and 
with  earnest  desires  for  thy  preservation,  I  remain, 

dear  •  ,  thy  sincere  friend." 

First  mo.  Ath,  1847. — I  fail,  not  rapidly,  but 
gradually ;  if  some  bracing  change  does  not  come 
about,  I  apprehend  the  spring  will  find  me  very 
weak.  R.  Scotten  attended  our  meeting  on  First- 
day,  in  which  he  was  concerned  to  open  that  pas- 
sage where  the  prophet  Elijah  was  commanded  to 
anoint  two  kings,  and  Elisha  prophet,  in  his  room. 
Elijah  came  to  where  Elisha  was  plowing  with 
twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  and  he  with  the  twelfth ;  the 
prophet  cast  his  mantle  over  him,  he  asked  to  take 
leave  of  his  father  and  mother,  then  offered  one 
yoke  of  oxen  Tor  an  offering,  burning  the  imple- 
ments. No  reserve,  though  it  appeared,  he  was  a 
man  of  business ; — offered  the  oxen,  and  burned  the 
implements, — this  he  several  times  came  over ;  re- 
moving the  things  out  of  his  way  ;  then  left  all, 
and  followed  the  prophet.  Though  few  in  num- 
ber, and  discouraging  things  attend,  yet  He  who 
said  where  only  two  or  three  are  met  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst.  It  was  a  lively  commu- 
nication." 

Wth. — I  received  thy  letter,  and  was  glad 
thou  could  write.  It  is  a  wintry  season  with  me ; 
strippedness  and  desertion ;  a  spring  may  come  to 
me,  and  it  may  not;  hope  still  lends  her  aid, 
which  bears  up  from  sinking.  Beside  many 
discouraging  matters,  which  must  be  met  and  got- 
ten through  with  somehow,  each  as  they  present 
close  around  us.  Thou  canst  hardly  think  how 
much  I  miss  our  brother.    Though  lame  and  crip- 


pling, he  was  the  strongest  of  us  all,  had  his 
resources  and  energy  of  mind  enough  for  ac- 
tion, and  it  was  often  very  comforting  and  reliev- 
ing :  free  and  open,  even  anticipating  my  wants, 
and  offering  or  opening  a  way  to  keep  along. 
While  some  of  us  cannot  say, '  we  want  him  back,' 
after  having,  as  we  believe,  passed  the  boisterous 
billows  and  landed  safely ;  yet  I  for  one  feel  a 
sadness  and  loneliness,  a  void,  that  can  hardly  be 
filled  by  any  one  left.  So  it  is,  time  may  change 
my  feelings,  but  at  present,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can 
well  bear." 

"  I  was  interested  in  thy  account  of  's 

labours  in  your  little  meeting,  in  its  every-day 
dress.  Truly  it  was  a  remarkable  meeting,  and 
her  labour  ought  to  have  its  due  weight. 

"  The  world  and  its  treasures  seems  to  have  en- 
closed many  in  our  Society  in  this  day,  who  will, 
it  is  much  to  be  feared,  have  to  give  their  places 
and  crowns  to  those  who  from  high-ways  and 
hedges  will  be  called  ;  for  it  is  testified,  the  Lord's 
people  must  be  a  tried  and  a  proved  people." 

"2'lth. — I  am  truly  sorry  for  R.  T.'s  sickness, 

and  can  sympathize  with  as  a  nurse.    Ah  ! 

these  are  proving  scenes,  and  we  need  a  foundation 
to  stand  them  ;  that  I  can  express  from  some  expe- 
rience :  may  it  have  the  effect  all  afflictions  are  in- 
tended, to  bring  us  nearer  to  our  heavenly  Father, 
and  of  course  refine  and  wean  from  terrestrial 
things.  Close  proving  clears  away  the  film,  and 
lets  us  see  clearly.  There  are  many  things  to 
comfort  and  console  under  affliction ;  '  Whom  the 
Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth,'  &c.  'Affliction  for 
the  present  seemeth  not  joyous,  but  grievous,  never- 
theless, it  worketh  for  us,'  &c. 

"  Your  subscription  for  Ireland  is  wonderful ! 
We  raised  a  little,  may  it  be  owned  as  was  the 
'  widow's  mite.' 

"  I  am  far  from  thinking  we,  in  this  land,  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  a  similar  calamity  as  poor  Ire- 
land and  others  :  only  think  of  the  very  poor  wheat 
crops  last  season,  in  very  many  instances,  and  the 


fine  grass  cut,  but  the  continued  rains  spoiled  en- 
tirely much  hay;  thus  cutting  off  the  staff  of  life 
from  man,  and  the  provender  from  cattle.  It  then, 
at  the  season,  felt  very  serious  to  me,  and  now 
also  in  adverting  to  it.  We  as  a  nation  are  '  verily 
guilty,'  and  if  as  a  nation  we  be  chastened — no 
marvel.    Justice  will  not  always  sleep." 



Seasonable  Hints  about  Personal  Comfort. — 
A  thin  shawl  may  be  made  warm  by  folding  a 
newspaper  inside  of  it.  The  paper  is  impervious 
to  the  wind  and  cold  air  from  outside,  and  pre- 
vents the  rapid  escape  of  the  warm  air  beneath  it. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  heat  of  the  body  is  car- 
ried off  much  more  rapidly  in  a  high  wind  than  in 
a  calm.  The  wind  blows  away  the  heat  evolved 
from  the'body,  but  in  a  perfectly  still  air  this  heat 
remains,  and  constitutes  an  atmospheric  envelope 
so  nearly  of  the  same  temperature  with  the  body 
itself  that  the  latter  is  not  so  quickly  robbed  of  the 
natural  heat. 

A  piece  of  silk  oil  cloth,  stitched  in  the  folds  of 
a  shawl,  is  more  flexible  than  the  paper,  and  will 
last  a  whole  winter.  It  has  the  advantao-e  of 
securing  inward  warmth  without  the  additional 
weight  of  a  thicker  garment. 

When  you  set  out  on  a  winter  journey,  if  you 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  cold  toes,  which  many 
people  do  in  spite  of  "  rubbers,"  fold  a  piece  of 
newspaper  over  your  stockings,  which  you  can 
readily  do,  if  your  boots  or  shoes  are  not  irration- 
ally tight.  This  is  better  than  "rubbers,"  which 
are,  in  fact,  very  cold  comforters  in  extreme,  while 
they  make  the  feet  sweat  in  moderate  weather. 
The  main  use  of  India  rubber  overshoes  is  to  keep 
out  water,  and  for  that  they  are  second  only  to  a 
stout,  water-proof,  first-rate  calf-skin  boot.  There 
is  not  a  more  villainously  unwholesome  article  of 
wear  made  than  the  high-topped  rubber  boot.  It 
makes  the  foot  tender,  especially  in  children,  gives 
an  ugly  gait,  and  when  left  off  in  any  weather,  the 
wearer  is  liable  to  "  catch  cold."  Saint  Crispin  is 
the  best  friend  of  the  human  foot,  when  his  leather 
and  stitches  are  honest. 

The  constitutional  vivacity  and  temper  of  a  per- 
son has  much  to  do  with  his  enJurance  of  cold. 
For  this  vivacity  is  a  sort  of  nervous  fire  that  lessens 
the  sensibility  to  outward  impressions.  An  indif- 
ferent, milk  and  water  person,  without  energy  and 
force,  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  cold  blast  that 
sweeps  round  the  corner.  He,  and  especially  sAe, 
has  no  defence  but  to  wear  a  dozen  shawls  during 
the  day,  and  sleep  under  a  pile  of  blankets  at 
night.  One,  without  any  mental  purpose,  (unfor- 
tunately there  are  such,)  though  in  vigorous  health, 
is  much  more  liable  to  catch  cold  than  a  spirited 
delicate  body,  bent  on  son^e  positive  pursuit. —  Tlie 
Century. 

ITJ^O.  It  hath  been  a  weighty  concern  on  this 
meeting,  that  our  ancient  and  honorable  testimony 
against  being  concerned  in  bearing  arms  or  fight- 
ing, may  be  maintained  ;  it  being  a  doctrine  and 
testimony  agreeably  to  the  nature  and  design  of 
the  christian  religion,  and  to  the  universal  love 
and  grace  of  God.  This  testimony  we  desire  may 
be  strictly  and  carefully  maintained,  by  a  godly 
care  and  concern  in  all  to  stand  clear  therein ;  so 
shall  we  streno-then  and  comfort  one  another. 


Curious  Geograpldcal  Fact. — Whales,  it  ap- 
pears, have  got  into  Behring's  strait,  after  escaping 
harpooning  in  Baffin's  bay.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances, a  fish  harpooned  in  the  Atlantic  has  been 
captured  soon  afterwards  in  the  Pacific.  There  can 
be  only  a  short  distance  between  them,  as  the 
whale  cannot  remain  long  under  water. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


A  Stained  Memory. 

I  think  my  letter  will  be  mostly  to  boys,  but  how 
shall  I  persuade  them  to  care  for  what  1  say  ? 
And,  especially,  how  much  will  they  care,  when  I 
urge  something  a  great  way  off,  in  the  future,  as  a 
reason  for  doing  right  now  ?  A  father  was  once 
urging  his  son  to  give  up  a  certain  wrong  thing, 
and  he  wished  him  to  feel  the  reason,  as  well  as  to 
be  merely  obedient,  "  because,  my  son,  I  do  not 
want  you  to  have  a  stained  memory.^'' 

Now,  many  people  feel  that  we  may  live  as  we 
please  ;  it  is  not  so  much  matter  what  we  do  now, 
if  we  only  repent  at  last,  or  come  right  before  we 
die.  And  others  say,  "  Oh,  young  people  must 
sow  their  wild  oats" — that  is,  they  must  go  some 
distance  in  the  wrong  road,  in  order  afterwards  to 
turn  about  and  go  in  the  right  road. 

Of  course,  young  people  cannot  be  like  old  peo- 
ple, who  are  quieted  and  sobered  by  all  they  have 
seen  of  life.  Young  people  ought  to  have  plenty 
of  fun,  but  it  should  be  innocent  fun.  And  I  wish 
we  more  generally  felt  and  understood  that  true 
religion  is  cheerful  and  joyful — that  if  we  are  de- 
livered from  the  power  of  sin  and  evil,  we  must 
rejoice  and  be  glad.  Said  a  little  child  to  me,  "  I 
like  Mr.  G.,  he  is  not  a  bit  religious,  he  laughs 
and  says  funny  things."  And  yet  Mr.  Gr.  wns  an 
earnest,  working,  cheerful  christian. 

Now  this  is  what  I  want  you  boys  to  be.  As 
you  grow  up,  you  will  have  many  quiet  hours,  and 
your  thoughts  will  turn  backward,  your  memory 
will  be  at  work — and,  as  it  is  pleasantest  to  re- 
member pleasant  things,  therefore  you  should  try 
to  have  only  such  to  remember.  As  men  grow 
older,  they  remember  those  things  that  happened 
when  they  were  young,  while  later  things  may 
have  faded  away,  having  made  less  impression. 

Now,  don't  do  anything  that  will  not  be  plea- 
sant to  think  oi—for,  you  can't  forget !  How 
miserable  to  have  always  evil  things  to  look  upon 
when  you  are  alone  !    A  stained  memory  ! 

A  boy  once  fell  overboard  from  a  boat,  and  was 
nearly  drowned.  When  he  was  restored  and  came 
to  himself,  he  found  that  all  the  scenes  of  his  life 
seemed  to  have  come  back  to  him,  even  those  he 
had  not  thought  of  for  years.  And  le  said  that 
in  the  minutes  that  he  was  under  water,  all  his 
life  came  before  him,  the  whole  passing  so  rapidly, 
it  seemed  hours  instead  of  seconds.  So  it  miiy  be, 
the  great  pages  of  the  "book  of  remembrance" 
are  the  pages  of  our  own  memory,  where  nothing 
is  lost,  but  all  will  come  back,  to  make  us  happy 
or  unhappy,  according  to  the  record  we  read. 

Now  every  sin,  every  wrong  thing,  will  leave  a 
stain.  I  have  seen  people  who-se  faces  looked  dark 
and  distressed,  and  when  they  were  alone  or  quiet, 
they  did  not  seem  happy ;  I  always  thought  sucli 
people  had  not  pleasant  meuiorios.  It  is  like  be- 
ing in  a  room  full  of  hateful  pictures — whiciiever 
way  you  turn  your  eyes  you  see  them,  you  cannot 
help  it.  The  only  way  is  not  to  have  the  pictures 
there. 

Now, boys,  there  are  reasons  enough  for  not  do- 
ing wrong,  but  is  not  this  a  strong  one — Not  to 
have  a  stained  memory "/ — JZrncst. 


Kvil  Reports. — A  writer  in  the  Trcshytcr  ac- 
counts, very  ingeniously  and  justly,  for  I  lie  evil  re- 
ports which  are  circulated  to  the  injury  of  good 
people  :  "  When  Sauballat  sent  word  to  Nehemiah 
that  there  were  certain  reports  in  circulation  con- 
cerning him,  of  an  unfavorable  character,  Nehe- 
iiiiah  replied,  '  There  are  no  such  things  done  as 
thou  sayest,  but  thou  feigncst  them  out  of  thine 
own  heart.'  llow  truly  do  these  words  describe 
much  of  the  evil  surmising  there  is  in  the  world  ! 
Sauballat  judged  Nehen-iah  by  what  he  would  have 


been  himself,  in  Nehemiah's  position.  A  drunken 
man  often  thinks  every  body  else  is  drunk.  Whirl 
yourself  around  on  your  heel  until  your  brain  is 
reeling,  and  all  the  world  will  seem  to  be  whirled 
round  you.  Just  so  a  corrupt  mind  thinks  every- 
body else  is  corrupt." 


American  Forests. — The  London  Times'  corre- 
spondent writes  :  "  There  is  something  in  the  pon- 
derous stillness  of  these  forests — something  in  their 
wild,  torn,  mossy  darkness,  their  utter  solitude  and 
mournful  silence  which  impresses  the  traveller  in  a 
new  aspect  each  time  he  sees  them — which  awakes 
ideas  of  melancholy  which  I  wish  I  could  describe, 
though  I  cannot  forget.  In  Upper  Canada,  the 
endless  hills  of  pine  give  way  at  last,  or  at  most 
stand  thinly  intermingled  with  gigantic  beeches, 
tall  hemlocks  and  ash,  with  maples,  birch,  and  wild 
sycamore,  the  underwood  of  these  great  leafy  hills. 
Mile  after  mile  and  hour  after  hour  of  such  a  route 
was  passed — a  deep  black  solitude,  with  here  and 
there  a  vista  opening  up,  showing  the  massive 
trunks,  gray  as  cathedral  ruins,  which  bore  the 
rich  canopy  of  leaves  aloft.  I  call  it  leaves,  for 
even  the  hurry  of  writing  would  not  excuse  its  being 
called  a  canopy  of  green.  The  winter  is  closing  in 
fast  upon  the  sombre  glory  of  the  forests,  and  they 
stand  in  such  glowing  tints,  such  deep  rich  scar- 
lets, as  if  the  leaves  were  steeped  in  blood ;  such 
piles  of  glittering  yellows,  of  pinks,  and  quiet  faded 
mellow  hues,  that  you  gaze,  lost  in  admiration,  as 
hill  after  hill  opens  out  in  sheets  of  burning  color, 
like  the  last  grand  shower  of  Nature's  pyrotechnics 
before  they  close  in  frost  and  snow,  and  darkness, 
for  the  winter  season. 

"  Crossley  and  other  artists  may  paint  an  Ame- 
rican autumn,  but  who  can  describe  it  ?  Look  at 
the  monstrous  pine  that  was  barked  last  year,  and 
which,  all  dead  and  white,  seems  to  spread  its  lean 
shrivelled  arms  abroad  like  fleshless  bones,  trying 
to  stay  its  fall.  Over  the  trunk  a  creeper  comes, 
which,  turned  to  pink,  to  purple,  gold,  and  scarlet, 
by  a  few  nights'  frost,  droops  in  festoons  of  color, 
like  ragged,  brilliant  drapery  ;  but  so  bright,  so 
wild,  and  graceful  in  its  quiet  curves,  that  it  seems 
at  once  both  more  and  less  than  natural — the 
work  of  a  decorator  in  its  arrangement  of  colors, 
such  as  only  Nature's  colors  ever  give.  In  the 
foreground  stands  a  clump  of  trees,  clustering 
round  in  piles  of  gold,  intermixed  with  wild  syca- 
mores of  light  quick  green,  red,  purple,  crimson, 
and  almost  blue.  Behind  are  trees  of  every  shade 
of  autumn  glory,  from  faded  gold  to  almost  black, 
while  above  towers  the  massive  deep-green  pine, 
unchangeable  in  its  solemn  features  as  Canada  it- 


Cast-Iron  enamelled  Water-Pipes. — The  pipe; 
which  are  employed  to  convey  water  in  cities  an 
made  of  cast-iron,  and  are  very  liable  to  rapic 
corrosion  when  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  leaky  gas 
pipes.  To  obviate  this  evil,  cast-iron  pipes  for  con 
veying  water  are  now  being  made  with  imperish 
able  surfaces  by  —  Salt,  of  Birmingham.  Cast 
iron  pipes  thus  treated  will  be  more  expensive  a 
first,  but  cheap  in  the  end,  as  they  will  last  for  s 
hundred  years;  whereas,  in  many  situations,  com 
mon  cast-iron  water  pipes  have  to  be  renewec 
every  seven  years. 

Do  not  think  thou  art  better  than  others,  lest,  it  ^ 
the  sight  of  God,  who  only  knows  what  is  in  man 
thou  be  found  worse.    Perpetual  peace  dwelletl  'f 
with  the  humble,  but  envy,  indignation,  and  wratl  "'"I 
distract  the  heart  of  the  proud. 


self,  with  a  host  of  umbrageous  deserters  round  it 
in  wrinkled  brown  and  laded  leaves  of  all  hues, 
^u^tlillg  to  the  wind  with  a  sharp  dry  crackle  as 
the  "  fall"  comes  on  them.  Let  any  one  who  can 
from  such  poor  description  imagine  miles  upon 
miles  of  this  fore^t  bccncry  bathed  in  all  the  tints 
of  a  stormy  sunset,  with  hill  and  vale,  mountain 
and  river-hank  deep  swathed  in  gorgeous  robes  ot 
hues  like  these,  and  he  can  then  form  a  poor — 
thougli  but  a  poor — idea  of  what  North  American 
scenery  is  during  the  Indian  summer,  that  bright, 
quiet,  treacherous  i'orerunner  of  the  severest  win- 
ter in  the  world." 


Rice  as  Food. — The  quantity  of  rice  con-umed 
in  the  rice  eating,  eastern  nations,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  three  ounces  per  head  per  day,  or  seventy 
pounds  per  year.  The  population  of  these  coun- 
tries is  estimated  at  071,343,910  souls,  and  the 
rice  crops  at  0:^,176,002,000  lbs.,  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  Indian  corn  crop  of  the  United 
States. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING 
The  Yearly  Meeting  convened  on  the  15th  in 
stant ;  the  meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders  hav- 
ing held  its  first  sitting  on  the  Seventh-day  pre^ 
ceding.  There  were  in  attendance  with  certificates 
two  Friends  in  the  ministry — one  from  England  "'J' 
the  other  from  Michigan.  Five  of  the  representa- 
tives were  absent  when  called,  the  cause  of  ab 
sence  being  generally  indisposition  in  themselves 
or  families 

After  the  minutes  of  the  respective  Quarterly 
Meetings  had  been  read,  the  clerk  informed  th( 
meeting  that  a  copy  of  the  printed  General  Epis- 
tle from  London  Yearly  Meeting  had  been  laid  or 
the  table  by  one  of  the  correspondents.  Severa 
Friends  expressed  their  desire  or  their  willingnesi 
that  it  should  be  read  ;  but  the  meeting  adherec 
to  the  conclusion  it  had  formerly  come  to,  to  dis 
continue  epistolary  intercourse  with  other  Yearlj 
Meetings,  and  the  subject  was  passed  from,  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  reading  the  certificates  o 
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the  two  Friends  in  the  ministry,  before  alluded  to 
these  certificates  had  not  been  read  in  the  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders.  The  whole  subject  wai 
fully  opened  and  discussed  in  the  meeting  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  sitting  on  Second-day  morn 
ing,  the  whole  of  the  sitting  in  the  afternoon 
that  day,  and  the  morning  sitting  of  Third-day 
On  the  part  of  many  Friends,  there  was  an  expres 
sion  of  a  decided  opinion,  that  a  clause  containec 
in  the  discipline,  rendered  it  obligatory  to  hav( 
the  certificates  read  ;  while  others  were  of  the  sen 
timent  that  that  clause  of  the  discipline  had  beei 
suspended  in  its  action,  by  the  conclusion  of  th' 
Yearly  Meeting  to  discontinue  the  corrcspondenc< 
with  other  similar  meetings.  The  difficulties  anc 
discontent  attending  the  present  divided  conditioi 
of  the  Society,  were  freely  adverted  to  and  gene 
rally  deplored,  but  there  appeared  to  be  no  way 
as  yet,  open  to  remove  them,  and  for  the  meetini 
to  maintain  its  testimony  to  sound  doctrine  and  th 
principles  of  church  discipline  which  it  was  bounc 
to  support.  There  was  cou-iderable  contrariety  o 
sentiment  upon  the  various  points  presented ;  ex 
pressed  generally  in  a  proper  manner  and  spirit. 

On  Third-day  morning,  the  certificates  were  read 
many  of  the  Friends  heretofore  opposing  it,  ex 
pressing  their  willingness,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  t 
submit  thereto.  The  whole  subject  was  then  re 
ferred  to  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  repre 
scntatives,  who  were  desired  to  examine  it  in  it 
various  bearings,  and,  if  way  should  open  for  it 
report  next  year,  a  course — should  any  such  pre 
sent — to  be  pursued  relative  to  certificates  or  min 
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tes  of  Friends  visiting  the  Yearly  Meeting,  so  as 
)  promote  and  preserve  the  harmony  of  our  mem- 
ers. 

The  concluding  miuute  on  Second-day  morning 
squested  the  representatives  to  convene  at  the  rise 
f  the  meeting  and  agree  upon  the  names  of 
i'iends  to  be  proposed  for  clerk  and  assistant  clerk 
uring  the  present  year.    Both  the  clerk  and  the 
ssistant  earnestly  requested  that  they  should  now 
e  released  from  the  stations  they  have  so  long 
lied.    After  the  opening  minute  had  been  read  in 
"  he  afternoon  of  that  day,  one  of  the  representa- 
ives  reported  that  they  had  taken  the  requests  to 
e  released  made  by  the  Friends  who  had  long 
prved  meeting,  into  consideration,  and  felt  that  it 
as  a  reasonable  one,  but  the  way  did  not  open  to 
rat  ring  forward  others  to  fill  their  places,  and  they 
herefore  united  in  proposing  William  Evans  for 
lerk,  and  Samuel  Hilles  to  assist  him.  The 
beeting  approved  of  the  nomination,  and  they 
rere  accordingly  appointed. 
Third-clay  afternoon. — The  report  of  the  com- 
-  lictee  having  charge  of  the  Boarding-School  at 
7est-town,  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  school 
uring  the  past  year,  was  read,  and  awakened  a 
ively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  seminary.  As 
e  shall  publish  this  report  in  full,  it  is  not  neces- 
ary  to  speak  particularly  respecting  it  now.  We 
iiay,  however,  remark,  that  the  committee  suggests 
Q  it  a  change  in  the  course  of  study  to  be  here- 
fter  pursued  by  the  pupils,  and  in  the  manner  of 
heir  examination  ;  they  also  propose  that  the  va- 
ations  be  so  far  extended,  as  to  make  the  sessions 
luiformly  twenty-two  weeks  in  length.    The  seve- 
al  changes  proposed  were  approved,  and  the  com- 
iiittee  to  which  the  management  of  this  important 
nstitution  is  intrusted,  was  encouraged  to  devote 
he  necessary  time  and  attention  to  it ;  and  parents 
nd  guardians  were  afresh  incited  and  invited  to 
vail  themselves   for  the  children  under  their 
harge,  of  the  benefits  conferred  at  this  school  by 
he  sound  literary  instruction  imparted  there,  and 
■  iae  care  exercised  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the 
jupils  uncontaminated,  and  to  imbue  them  with 
he  religious  principles  and  feelings  of  the  gospel, 
t  being  the  usual  time  for  entering  upon  the  ap- 
'  iiointment  of  a  new  committee  to  take  charge  of 
he  school,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  bring 
brward  the  names  of  those  they  deemed  suitable 
ibr  the  service. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and  set- 
le  the  account  of  the  Traasurer  for  the  past  year, 
"  md  to  propose  the  sum  necessary  to  be  raised  for 
he  use  of  the  meeting  in  the  coming  twelve  months. 
'  Ihe  Treasurer  requesting  to  be  released,  it  was 
concluded  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  same  commit- 
:ee,  who,  if  way  opens  for  it,  were  desired  to  nomi- 
ate  a  suitable  Friend  to  take  his  place.  Then 
idjourned. 

Four'li-day  m</rning. — The  meeting  entered 
ipon  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  its  subordi- 
late  branches  and  members  by  the  reading  of  the 
'Queries  and  the  answers  sent  up  from  them.  Hav- 
ng  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Sixth  Query  inclusive ; 
•luring  which  titue,  pertinent  counsel  and  encour- 
igement  to  more  faithfulness  in"  the  support  of  our 
various  religious  testimonies  were  offered  in  the 
Meeting,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  four  o'clock, 
?.  il. 

Afternoon. — The  meeting  met  pursuant  to  ad- 
ournment.  The  consideration  of  the  remaining 
'Queries  and  answers  was  resumed,  and  the  differ- 
iDt  subjects  connected  therewith,  elicited  further 
nteresting  remark. 

The  nuujber  of  deaths  of  Friends  in  the  stations 
"  )f  ministers  or  elders  reported  this  year,  was  un- 
iBually  large,  and  the  advanced  period  of  life  to 


which  nearly  all  of  them  had  arrived,  was  very 
striking.  The  removal  from  works  to  rewards  of 
so  many  who  had  long  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day,  and  whose  faithful  and  upright  walk- 
ing had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  body,  was  felt  to  be  a  loud  call 
upon  those  whom  they  had  left,  to  engage  with 
full  purpose  of  heart  in  the  cause  of  Truth  and 
righteousness,  and  to  seek  for  ability  through  the 
aid  of  the  Spirit  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church 
to  maintain  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  Friends 
inviolate,  and  to  promote  one  another's  preserva^ 
tion  and  growth  in  the  Truth. 

The  diiference  of  practice  in  different  Monthly 
Meetings  in  regard  to  thj  receipt  and  issuing  of 
certificates  of  removal  from  or  to  members  coming 
from  or  going  into  the  limits  of  other  .Yearly 
Meetings  to  reside,  now  claimed  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting,  and  after  a  free  expres- 
sion of  the  different  views  entertained  upon  the 
subject,  it  was  concluded  to  refer  it  to  the  delibe- 
ration of  the  representatives,  and  they  were  re- 
quested to  repoi-t  next  year,  should  way  open  for 
it,  any  mode  of  action  which,  in  their  judgment,  it 
would  be  right  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  adopt, 
and  which  would  relieve  the  subordinate  meetings 
and  members  from  the  difiioulties  attending  this 
subject.  Then  adjourned  until  four  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon.  Meetings  for  worship  to  be 
held  at  the  different  meeting-houses  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Fifth-day  afternoon. — The  meeting  convened  at 
the  time  adjourned  to,  and  entered  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  as  set  forth  in  the  minutes  of  that  body, 
which  were  read. 

From  these  it  appeared  that  that  meeting  had 
been  brought  under  a  concern,  on  account  of  the 
many  departures  of  the  members  of  our  religious 
Society,  from  a  life  and  conversation  consistent  with 
the  profession  made  by  Friends  ;  and  in  a  feeling 
of  affectionate  interest  in  their  welfare,  had  pre- 
pared an  epiotle  addressed  to  the  members  of  this 
Yearly  Meeting,  counselling  and  encouraging  them 
to  maintain  the  various  testimonies  entrusted  to 
our  support,  and  to  conform  in  all  things  to  the 
precious  doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  which  Friends 
as  a  people  have  always  believed ;  and  had  di- 
rected it  to  be  laid  before  the  Yearly  Meeting  for 
its  judgment  respecting  it.  The  epistle  was  read, 
and  being  approved  by  the  meeting,  it  was  refer- 
red to  the  Book  Committee  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  printed  to  supply  the  members,  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  subordinate  meetings. 

In  view  of  the  serious  commotions  now  agitating 
the  community,  and  the  threatening  of  civil  war, 
which  must  necessarily' produce  great  distress,  and 
subject  Friends  to  many  trials  of  faith  and  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  righteousness,  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  was  desired  to  keep  upon  the  watch,  and 
to  seek  for  wisdom  and  strength  to  stand  forth  in 
the  support  of  our  christian  testimonies,  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  our  members  in  whatever 
trials  may  be  permitted  to  come  upon  them. 

There  being  a  vacancy  reported  in  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  occasioned  by  death,  a  committee  was 
now  appointed  to  nominate  a  Friend  to  fill  it. 
Then  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

Sixth-day  morning. — The  committee  appointed 
last  evening,  nominated  a  Friend  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cy in  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  who,  being  ap- 
proved by  the  meeting,  was  accordingly  appointed. 

The  reports  sent  up  by  the  Quarterly  Meetings, 
relative  to  the  care  bestowed  by  their  diffcrcni 
subordinate  meetings,  in  order  to  ascertaiu  what 


members  may  use  spirituous  liquors  as  a  drink,  and 
to  labour  with  such  for  their  preservation  from  the. 
practice,  were  read,  and  introduced  the  meeting 
into  a  lively  concern  that  all  in  its  membership 
should  be  clear  of  participating  in  the  use,  however 
seldom — of  intoxicating  lic[uors.  The  whole  num- 
ber reported  as  having  used  them  as  a  drink  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  was  sixty-three ;  the  most  of 
whom  had  partaken  of  them  only  occasionally. 
Nine  of  these,  and  three  others,  have  furnished  them 
to  those  in  their  employ.  The  reports  stated  that 
to  nearly  all  these  cases,  care  had  been  extended, 
and  that  some  had  given  reason  to  expect  they 
would  altogether  abandon  tampering  with  this 
dangerous  beverage. 

The  subject  was  again  recommended  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings, 
which  were  earnestly  desired  to  continue  their  in-  • 
quiries  among  their  members,  and  to  bestow  early 
and  affectionate  labour  in  this  particular  upon  those 
who  maybe  found  delinquent;  to  impress  upon  them 
the  obligation  to  observe,  and  the  safety  in  observ- 
ing entire  abstinence  fi'om  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  as  a  drink. 

By  the  same  means,  the  meeting  was  informed 
there  are  within  its  limits  thirteen  hundred  and 
thirty-four  children  of  a  suitable  age  to  go  to  school, 
of  whom  164  have  been  attending  the  select 
schools — ^176  have  been  at  West-town — 355  at 
schools  taught  by  members — 148  at  family  schools 
— 14  at  Haver  ford — 182  at  schools  not  taught  by 
members — 248  at  the  Public  District  Schools,  and 
thirty-six  have  been  temporarily  absent :  there  are 
eleven  children  of  our  members,  of  whose  school 
education,  owing  to  their  residence  being  remote, 
nothing  is  known.  The  importance  of  a  liberal, 
literary,  and  religiously  guarded  education  for  the 
children  of  all  the  members  took  hold  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  a  strong  desire  was  manifested  that  in 
every  meeting  or  neighbourhood.  Friends  should 
be  alive  to  the  subject,  and  take  the  necessary  care 
to  insure  the  school  education  of  their  children 
being  obtained  under  the  tuition  of  consistent  mem- 
bers; and  that  the  advantages  of  West-town  Board- 
ing-School should  be  more  generally  rightly  esti- 
mated and  enjoyed  by  all  our  members.  It  was 
also  desired,  that  where  it  was  impracticable  for 
the  children  of  a  neighbourhood  to  be  sent  to  West- 
town,  or  to  some  other  public  school  under  the 
care  of  a  Friend,  that  family  schools  should  be 
resorted  to,  so  that  the  children  of  Friends  might 
be  preserved  as  much  as  possible  from  the  exposure 
to  evil,  incident  to  their  attendance  at  the  public 
district  schools. 

The  committee  to  nominate  Friends  to  take  the 
care  and  oversight  of  West-town  Boarding-School 
presented  a  list  of  names,  which  were  called,  and 
the  selection  being  approved  by  the  meeting  ;  they 
were  accordingly  appointed  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  that  interesting  institution.  Then  ad- 
journed until  four  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon. — A  report  from  the  committee  charg- 
ed with  the  care  of  the  Indians  at  Tunessassah,  was 
read,  giving  an  encouraging  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  settlement  there,  and  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  natives  to  avail  themselves  of  the  boarding- 
school  maintained  by  Friends,  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  as  also  of  the  counsel  and  assistance 
rendered  them  by  the  committee.  A  great  diffi- 
culty attending  the  labours  of  the  committee,  arises 
from  the  want  of  suitable  Friends  to  reside  on  the 
Reservation,  and  fill  the  stations  of  farmers,  teach- 
ers, &c.  It  is  earnestly  desired,  that  where  any 
feel  an  intimation  of  duty  to  give  up  a  portion  of 
time  to  this  service,  they  may  be  encouraged  to 
tate  their  views  and  feelings  to  the  committee,  and 
stand  resigned  to  labour  for  this  poor  people,  in 
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whatever  way  may  appear  most  likely  to  advance 
their  true  interest. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Treasurer's 
account  was  read,  and  the  sum  proposed  to  be 
raised  for  the  use  of  the  meeting  during  the  cur- 
rent year  was  approved.  The  committee  also  pro- 
posed a  Friend  to  succeed  the  former  Treasurer, 
DOW  released  ;  who,  being  united  with,  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  service. 

The  business  being  all  gone  through,  and  the 
minutes  read,  the  meeting  settled  into  solemn  si- 
lence, and  after  thus  sitting  for  a  short  time,  it 
concluded  ;  to  meet  again  at  the  usual  time  next 
year. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

The  Cominj  War. — Port  Pickens  has  be'fen  reinforced, 
aud  hiis  now  a  garrison  of  800  men.  TLe  attack  upon 
it  liad  not  commenced  at  the  latest  dates,  but  telegra- 
phic communication  with  the  South  is  now  irregular.  A 
large  force  of  Confederate  troops  had  been  collected  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pensacola. 

Harper's  Ftrry,  Fa— The  U.  S.  officer  at  Harper's 
Ferry  having  received  intelligence  that  a  force  of  2500 
trooi)S  had  been  ordered  by  Gov.  Letcher,  of  Virginia, 
to  take  possession  of  the  U.  S.  armory  and  public  build- 
ings at  that  place,  and  finding  his  position  untenable, 
destroyed,  on  the  19th  inst ,  all  the  munitions  c*"  war, 
arms,  arsenal  aud  buildings  by  fire.  He  withdrew  bis 
small  command  under  the  cover  of  night,  and,  tUniost  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  Virginians,  retreated  into 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Southern  Confederacy . — On  the  reception  of  the 
Presidential  proclamation  calling  upon  various  States 
for  volunteers  to  defend  the  capital,  recapture  the  U.  S. 
fortresses,  &c.,  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confe- 
deracy, issued  his  proclamation  inviting  all  persons, 
who  may  desire,  to  apply  for  commissions,  or  letters  of 
marque  and  repi  isal,  to  enable  them  to  act  as  privateers, 
and  capture  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  A  despatch  from  New  Orleans  states,  that  se- 
veral vessels  were  being  fitted  up  for  that  purpose,  and 
would  soon  sail.  Orders  have  been  issued  by  the  Navy 
department  at  Washington  to  the  officers  of  the  various 
United  States  vessels,  that  all  persons  found  sailing  un- 
der the  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  issued  by  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  should  be  treated  as  pirates. 
President  Lincoln  has  also  issued  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  revolutionary 
States.  He  says  that  a  competent  force  will  be  posted 
so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  and  exit  of  all  vessels  from 
the  said  ports. 

The  War  Spiril  has  been  aroused  into  fearful  activity 
throughout  the  entire  land.  As  soon  as  it  became  ob- 
vious that  the  National  administration  was  determined 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  United  States  in  the 
seceded  States,  there  appeared  a  general  determination 
in  the  more  Northern  slave  States  to  make  common  cause 
with  tliem,  and  present  a  united  South  in  op|)Osition  to 
the  government.  The  Governors  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  &c.,  promptly 
Jind  decidedly  refused  to  comply  with  the  President's 
requisition  for  troops,  one  of  them,  in  replying  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  said  th:it  his  State  (Tennessee)  would 
not  furnisli  a  single  man  for  coercion,  but  50,000  if 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  their  Southern  brothers. 
Tlie  number  of  men  under  arras  in  the  slave  States  is 
believed  to  be  very  large,  and  they  are  said  to  be  well 
prepared  for  the  contest,  and  eager  for  its  commence- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  volunteers 
has  been  freely  responded  to  in  all  the  free  States;  in 
various  places  many  more  men  oH'eriug  their  services 
than  were  called  for.  All  party  opposition  has  cc^ised, 
and  the  spectacle  is  presented  of  the  united  North 
against  a  united  South.  There  is  also  seemingly  the 
determination  on  both  sides  that  the  struggle  shall  be 
shnrp,  short  and  final. 

iMiiri/lrind. — It  had  been  threatened  that  the  passage 
of  Northern  troops  through  ]i:illimore  would  bo  resisted, 
but  some  of  the  first  detachments  of  volunteers  from 
Penn.aylvania  were  permitted  to  go  through  on  their 
way  to  Washington,  without  molestation.  On  the  ISth 
inst.,  a  regiment  from  Massachusetts  arrived,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  number  of  volunteers  from  Philadel- 
phia. The  street  through  which  the  cars  passed,  wiis 
filled  with  an  e.xrited  mob  of  angry  men,  who  ass.iiled 
the  troops  with  stones  and  firearms,  killing  several, 
and  wounding  niiuiy  more.  The  Massachusetts  volun- 
teers fired  upon  the  mob,  killing  a  number  nf  persons, 
and  finally  ['ot  through  and  reached  Washington,  but 


the  Pennsylvanians  who  were  generally  without  arms, 
were  compelled  after  much  ill  usage,  to  return  to  Phila- 
delphia. Gov.  Hicks  subsequently  informed  the  Go- 
vernor of  Pennsylvania  by  telegraph,  that  no  more  troops 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  through  Baltimore.  The 
bridges  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Railroad  Company,  between  Havre  de  Grace  and  Bal- 
timore, and  also  those  of  the  Northern  Central  Railroad, 
have  been  burnt  or  destroyed  in  some  way,  by  the  se- 
cessionists, so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  troops  on 
those  lines. 

Virginia. — The  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed  with 
closed  doors,  and,  it  is  said,  with  only  seventeen  nega- 
tive votes.  The  public  property  at  Richmond  was  im- 
mediately taken  possession  of.  The  New  York  steamer 
Jamestown  and  a  schooner  belonging  to  Maine,  were 
seized.  The  main  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Norfolk 
has  been  obstructed  by  order  of  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  order  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  govern- 
ment vessels  lying  there.  The  navy-3'ard  has  not  yet 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  revolutionists,  "rhe 
war  vessels  will  probably  endeavor  to  defend  it.  The 
Governor  has  ordered  all  the  military  of  the  State  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  immediate  orders,  and 
to  be  prepared  for  efficient  service.  A  large  force  is  re- 
ported to  be  assembling  at  Harper's  Ferry,  it  is  sup- 
posed, preparatory  to  a  move  upon  Washington. 

The  Defence  of  Washington. — Notwithstanding  the 
hostility  of  Maryland,  many  troops  from  the  North  have 
in  various  waj's  reached  Washington,  and  many  thou- 
sands more  were  on  their  way.  On  the  21st,  a  fleet  of 
steamers  left  New  York,  with  about  4000  men  on  board, 
intending  probably  to  ascend  the  Potomac,  or  land  be- 
low Annapolis,  Md.  The  garrison  at  fortress  Monroe 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  1000  men  from 
Massachusetts.  It  is  said  that  about  35.000  men  will  be 
required  to  defend  the  capital,  and  keep  open  its  com- 
munication with  the  North.  There  is  understood  to  be 
a  want  of  the  various  munitions  of  war  on  such  a  large 
scale,  as  it  is  anticipated  they  will  be  needed. 

Kentucky. — Ex-Vice  President  Breckinridge  addressed 
a  large  audience  in  Louisville,  on  the  20th.  He  de- 
nounced President  Lincoln's  proclamation  as  illegal,  and 
proposed  that  Kentucky  should  present  herself  to  Con- 
gress when  it  meets  on  the  4th  of  Seventh  month,  and 
protest  against  the  settlement  of  the  present  difficul- 
ties by  the  sword. 

The  Star  of  the  West  loaded  with  provisions  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,  was  captured  off  Indianola, 
Texas,  by  volunteers  from  Galveston.  The  vessel  was 
unarmed,  and  made  no  resistance. 

Communicalion  ivilh  the  South. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  directed  the  Collector  at  New  York  to 
grant  no  more  clearances  at  the  custom-house  for  ports 
south  of  Baltimore.  This  will  probably  cut  off  the  war 
supplies  which  the  revolted  States  have  so  far  been  re- 
ceiving freely  from  the  North.  The  Northern  railroads 
refuse  to  carry  munitions  of  war  to  the  South.  The 
Secretary  of  War  has  informed  the  President  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  that  a  refusal  to  carry  the 
troops  or  volunteers  of  the  United  States  is  treason,  and 
that  to  transport  the  troops  of  the  rebels  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  like  crime. 

Pennsylvania.  —  In  consequence  of  the  threatening 
aspect  of  affairs  upon  the  southern  border  of  the  State, 
the  Legislature,  which  has  just  adjourned,  has  been  call- 
ed together  again  by  the  Governor.  Thej'  are  required 
to  asseml)le  on  the  30th  inst. 

The  Latest. — On  the  23d,  there  had  been  no  intelli- 
gence from  the  South  for  several  days,  by  either  mail  or 
telegraph.  Persons  who  left  Washington  on  the  21st, 
report  that  the  greatest  cause  of  apprehension  felt  there, 
arose  from  the  hostile  feeling  in  Maryland.  In  Baltimore, 
the  secession  mob  ruled.  One  of  the  Massachusetts  re- 
giments hchi  possession  of  Annapolis,  and  it  is  stated 
that  several  thousand  men  from  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Delafield,  of  the  U.  S.  arm)^  were, 
on  the  22d,  at  Cockeysville,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Bal- 
timore. It  is  reported  from  Washington,  that  a  corre- 
spondence has  been  oiiened  with  the  Baltimore  autho- 
rities resulting  in  an  undertiiking  on  the  part  of  Balti- 
more to  repair  the  railroad  bridges  and  tclegra|)h  lines, 
and  to  keep  open  the  communication  for  passengers, 
mails  and  despatches,  as  well  as  the  troops.  Fort 
.M'llenry  near  Bultimore  has  been  reinforced.  Another 
report,  apparently  authentic,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  .Nor- 
folk and  Gosport  navv-yards  had  been  destroyed  b}-  fire 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Virginians, 
who  were  preparing  for  their  capture.  In  addition  to 
the  destruction  of  property  in  the  yards,  all  the  vessels 
there,  including  the  ships  Pennsylvania,  Columbus,  De- 
laware, Ilaritan  nml  Merrimac,  were  scuttled  and  sunk, 
|)revious  lo  which  their  guns  were  spiked,  and  all  the 
arms  on  them  thrown  overboard.    The  only  vessels  re- 


tained, with  which  it  was  intended  to  carry  away  the 
forces  when  the  work  of  destruction  was  complete,  were 
the  steamer  Pocahontas  and  the  flag  ship  Cumberland. 
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HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  committee-room.  Arch 
street,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  13th,  1861, 
at  4  o'clock.  Chaules  Elus,  Sec'y. 


Frici 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  to  perform  the  duties  of  Librariaa 
at  this  Institution.    Application  ra.ay  be  made  to 
Nathan  Shahpless,  Concordville,  Pa. 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 
Joseph  Pasmore,  Goshenville  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Philad.,  Fourth  mo.  iTth,  1861. 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con- 
ducting this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  be 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  in 
the  school.    Apply  to         Ebenezek  Worth, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thos.  Wistar, 
Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

Joel  Evans, 
Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 
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Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  19th  of  First  month  last, 
Mary  L.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Rachel  Hibberd,  of 
Marshalton,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  aged  nearly  twenty- 
four  years.  Her  amiable  disposition,  unobtrusive  man- 
ners, and  circumspect  walk  through  life  caused  her  to 
be  much  beloved  by  those  who  knew  her.  The  night 
previous  to  her  decease,  she  was  fervently  engaged  in 
prayer  that  some  evidence  of  acceptance  might  be  given 
her,  which  was  graciously  granted.  The  family  being 
collected,  with  childlike  simplicity,  she  spoke  of  that 
city,  an  admittance  into  wh'ch  she  was  permitted  to 
feel  an  assurance  of,  and  exhorted  those  around  her 
to  be  good,  that  they  also  might  be  received  therein. 
After  a  renewed  season  of  conflict,  being  again  favored 
with  quiet  assurance,  she  spent  some  time  in  giving  ad- 
vice to  those  around  her,  and  leaving  some  for  absent 
friends,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  they  might  be 
faithful  to  the  instructions  of  the  inward  monitor,  and 
thereby  secure  an  entrance  into  the  mansions  of  rest. 
Soon  after  this,  she  was  permitted  to  pass  quietly  away, 
as  her  friends  have  cause  consolingly  to  believe,  into 
everlasting  rest. 

 ,  on  the  22d  of  Third  month,  1861,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  nephew  William  Kite,  in  Birmingham  town- 
ship, Chester  county,  Pa.,  Mary  Kite,  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  in  the  sixtj'-ninth  year  of  her  age.  She  had 
been,  from  early  life,  of  an  orderly,  circumspect  walk, 
and  having  endeavoured  to  serve  the  Lord  faithfully,  in 
the  work  to  which  she  was  called,  whilst  ability  of  body 
was  afforded,  she  was  i)ermitted  to  look  at  the  termina-, 
tion  of  her  eaithl^'  pilgrimage  with  holy  hope.  "Not 
by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  of 
his  mercy  he  saveth  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration 
and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  Third  month,  1861,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age,  Lydia  Stokes,  widow  of  the 
late  Joshua  Stokes;  a  valuable  and  beloved  member 
and  elder  of  U[)per  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  on  the  16th  ult.,  RRniiccA  C.  Evans,  widow  of 

John  Evans,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Cropwell  Particular  and  Upper  Evesham  Monthly  hltl 
Meeting.  Her  practical  benevolence  and  sympathy  with 
the  |)oor  and  afflicted,  endeared  her  to  many,  and  the 
language  arises,  "  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 

 ,  on  the  9th  of  Fourth  month,  1861,  Samuel  Sim- 
mons, in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of 
Sadsbury  Monthly  and  Particular  Jleeting. 


PILE  &  M'ELROY,  rillNTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Henry  Hull. 

(Concluded  from  page  266.) 

The  diligence  and  zeal  with  which  our  beloved 
riend  had  laboured  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
irtue.  while  in  the  vigor  of  life,  might  have  in- 
uced  the  expectation,  that  the  evening  of  his  day 
ould  be  passed  in  quiet  repose ;  but  as  a  faithful 
ceward  of  the  gift  committed  to  his  trust  by  his 
>ivine  Master,  he  cheerfully  resigned  himself  to 
le  call  of  duty ;  and  though  in  the  seventieth  year 
f  his  age,  set  out  in  the  summer  of  1834,  to  visit 
is  brethren  in  religious  profession,  in  Ohio  and 
hdiana ;  a  service  in  which  he  had  the  unity  and 
ear  sympathy  of  his  friends  at  home,  expressed  in 
le  certificates  of  his  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meet- 
>g. 

For  some  time  previous,  his  health  and  strength 
W  obviously  declined,  and  he  was  subject  to  fre- 
uent  attacks  of  a  very  painful  disease,  which, 
ith  other  circumstances,  rendered  his  leavinof 
ome,  to  encounter  the  privations  and  exposure  of 
long  and  arduous  a  journey,  peculiarly  trying. 
(Ut  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of  Truth  and 
ghteousness  silenced  every  objection  and  fear, 
hen  he  was  favoured  with  the  clear  evidence  of 
is  Lord's  command.  With  all  the  discourage- 
tents  before  him,  he  appears  to  have  experienced 
>mething  of  that  blessed  state,  in  which  he  could 
ly  with  the  apostle,  "  None  of  these  things  move 
e,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so 
^•liat  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the 
inistry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
1  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  AUud- 
g  to  his  prospect,  in  a  letter  to  a  beloved  relative, 
ritten  shortly  before  leaving  home,  he  remarks : 
Nothing  less  forcibly  impressive,  than  an  appre- 
ension  of  religious  duty,  would  have  induced  me 
»  give  up  to  a  visit  so  extensive.  I  have  no  other 
lOtive  whatever.  My  home  was  never  more  plea- 
int  to  me  than  it  now  is  ;  and  I  had  flattered  my- 
If  that  a  release  from  engagements  of  this  kind, 
ould  leave  me  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
Dme,  during  the  few  days  I  may  remain  in  this 
utable  state.  Pieasonings  of  this  kind  had  nearly 
fiofbought  me  to  conclude  that  it  was  improper  for 
in  my  advanced  stage  of  life,  to  encounter  the 
ifficulties  of  so  long  a  journey  j  and  my  faith  has 
3en  put  to  the  test,  I  think  as  much,  if  not  more 


than  at  any  former  period  of  my  life."  Then,  as  if 
he  had  a  presentiment  that  his  enfeebled  frame 
would  prove  unequal  to  the  fatigue  and  hardships 
of  the  undertaking,  he  adds  :  "  However,  I  stand 
resigned  to  make  the  attempt,  if  way  opens ;  and 
should  health  and  strength  fail  to  carry  me  through 
this  time,  I  think  I  feel  a  humble  confidence,  that 
I  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables — a 
confidence  which  is  strengthened  by  the  knowledge 
I  have  of  my  utter  inability,  without  Divine  assist- 
ance, to  advance  the  good  cause,  which  I  early 
espoused,  and  have  long  considered  pre-eminent." 

He  left  home  the  latter  end  of  the  Eighth 
month  ;  and,  after  arriving  at  Philadelphia,  was 
joined  by  his  kind  friend  and  former  companion, 
Henry  Warrington,  who  had  again  obtained  a  mi- 
nute to  accompany  him.  They  set  out  on  the  23d 
of  that  month,  and  reached  Mount  Pleasant  on 
Sixth-day,  the  5th  of  Ninth  month.  In  a  letter  to 
his  wife,  written  soon  after,  he  says,  "  I  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  faith  possessed,  and  the 
bodily  strength  enjoyed,  proceeded  to  this  place." 
And  again,  "  My  present  home  is  a  very  comforta- 
ble one,  and  quietude  of  mind  enhances  its  worth." 
In  another  letter,  written  previously,  he  says, 
"  Thou  mayest  wish  to  know  how  I  feel,  now  I  have 
set  out  on  this  fatiguing  journey  : — I  am  as  quiet 
in  my  mind,  as  to  the  result,  as  though  I  did  not 
possess  sensibility  sufficient  to  estimate  the  import- 
ance of  the  undertaking.  I  hope  this  is  not  the 
case  ;  but  rather,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing at  least  been  desirous  of  doing  right." 

He  attended  all  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, except  one  sitting  of  the  meeting  of  minis- 
ters and  elders  on  Sixth-day,  when  he  was  too  un- 
well to  go,  and  was  frequently  and  acceptably  en- 
gaged in  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  to  the  comfort  and 
edification  of  his  friends.  A  Friend  of  that  meet- 
ing, in  writing  respecting  his  services,  says  :  "  My 
purpose  more  particularly  at  present  is,  to  bear  my 
testimony  to  the  life  and  power  which  attended  his 
last  gospel  labours :  our  Yearly  Meeting  had  the 
privilege  of  these.  When  I  remember  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  unity  which  was  felt  with  him,  both  in 
and  out  of  meetings,  I  have  been  reminded  of  the 
precious  ointment  which  was  poured  upon  the  feet 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  preparatory  to  his  burial.  An 
evidence  of  this  feeling  of  unity  was  manifested  by 
our  Meeting  for  Sufi'erings,  which,  at  one  of  its 
sittings  when  he  was  not  present,  ordered  a  large 
number  of  the  Address,  which  he  wrote  when  in 
England,  to  be  republished  for  the  use  of  our 
members." 

After  mentioning,  that  he  lodged  at  the  same 
house  with  Henry  Hull,  he  remarks,  "  it  was  an 
instructive  and  pleasant  season  ;  but  above  all,  the 
ministerial  labours  of  the  dear  deceased,  are  re- 
curred to  as  strikingly  impressive.  He  was  largely 
engaged  in  all  our  public  meetings,  and  eminently 
favored.  Many  of  us  remember  well,  the  humble 
and  solemn  manner  in  which,  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, he  expressed  his  thankfulness  that  he  had 
from  early  life  endeavoured  to  promote  the  cause 
of  his  dear  Redeemer ;  observing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  boast  of." 

Another  Friend  writes,  "  Many  of  our  hearts 


were  made  thankful  that  his  lot  was  cast  among 
us,  his  ministry  being  sound  and  edifying,  and  his 
conduct  and  conversation,  such  as  becometh  the 
gospel  of  Christ."  "  Though  we  lament  the  loss  of 
such  a  father  in  Israel,  yet  we  do  not  mourn  as 
those  who  have  no  hope ;  for  we  believe  that  the 
Scripture  language  might  be  applied,  '  Blessed  are 
the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord ;  yea,  saith  the  Spi- 
rit, for  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them  !'  " 

His  afi'ectionate  and  kind  companion,  in  a  letter 
to  his  widow,  after  reciting  the  several  religious 
visits  in  which  he  had  accompanied  him,  says : 
"  But  the  last  proved  the  most  interesting  of  all. 
Previous  to  his  illness,  he  several  times  signified  to 
me,  that  this  would  be  his  last  distant  visit;  and 
his  solemn  communications,  beside  his  services  in 
the  meetings  for  business,  tended  to  confirm  the 
impression  thus  made  on  his  mind,  that  his  day's 
work  was  nearly  done." 

After  the  close  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  his  dis- 
ease, which  was  diarrhoea,  being  somewhat  better, 
he  felt  his  mind  attracted  to  Still  Water  meeting ;  and 
although  so  weak,  that  some  of  his  friends  doubted 
his  ability  to  bear  the  ride,  yet  with  his  usual  per- 
severance in  the  path  of  duty,  he  set  out  and 
reached  the  house  of  our  esteemed  Friend,  Ben- 
jamin Hoyle,  with  less  fatigue  than  was  antici- 
pated. In  the  evening,  several  Friends  coming  in, 
and  it  being  proposed  to  send  word  on  for  some 
further  meetings,  he  declined  having  notice  given 
of  any  but  that  at  Still  Water.  In  the  night,  his 
sickness  returned  with  increased  violence  ;  and  al- 
though medical  aid  was  promptly  obtained,  and 
every  attention  rendered  him  which  his  kind  and 
sympathizing  friends  thought  would  relieve  the 
force  of  the  malady,  yet  his  strength  gradually 
sunk  under  its  wasting  effects. 

Having  "  served  his  generation,  according  to  the 
will  of  God,"  and  endeavoured,  in  the  time  of 
health,  faithfully  to  fill  up  the  allotted  portion  of 
suflering  and  of  service,  he  was  favored  at  this 
solemn  season,  with  a  holy  quietude  and  compo- 
sure of  mind  ;  feeling  that  the  foundation  on  which 
he  had  been  concerned  to  build,  even  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Rock  of  ages,  did  not  fail  him  at  this  trying 
moment.  In  the  prospect  of  being  taken  away, 
while  at  such  a  distance  from  his  beloved  wife  and 
children,  he  appeared  to  feel  deeply  for  them  ;  ob- 
serving, "  If  I  am  taken  here,  it  will  be  a  great 
trial  to  my  dear  wife  and  children."  For  himself, 
through  adorable  mercy,  be  appeared  to  suffer  no . 
anxiety  ;  but  in  patient  resignation  to  yield  himself 
into  the  hands  of  his  heavenly  Father,  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  as  in  inscrutable  wisdom,  he  should  see 
meet.  On  one  occasion  he  said  :  "  I  do  not  despair 
of  getting  better — my  trust  is  in  Him  who  said,  '  I 
will  not  leave  you  comfortless.'  The  foundation  of 
God  standeth  sure — I  have  not  followed  cunningly 
devised  fables."  Again,  he  remarked  :  I  do  not 
know  how  it  will  be  at  the  present ;  I  feel  no  fear 
as  to  the  future." 

At  times  the  disorder  seemed  partially  arrested, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  observed,  "  I  feel  so  much 
better,  that  I  do  not  know  but  I  shall  have  longer 
to  struggle  in  time."    Ho  appeared  not  to  endure 
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acute  pain,  but  complained  much  of  weakness,  often  here  below,  but  proved  a  stay  and  solace  to  his 
saying,  "what  a  poor  creature  I  am.''  departing  spirit — fixing  his  hopes  on  a  sure  and 

On  one  occasion,  he  said,  "I  had  no  outward 'solid  foundation,  even  on  the  mercy  and  goodness 


motive  in  coming  here,  it  was  in  obedience;  yet  I 
do  not  trust  to  a  life  of  dedication,  but  in  the  Lord's 
mercies."  Allusion  being  made  to  his  getting  bet- 
ter, he  rfeplied,  "  I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be ; 
as  to  myself,  I  am  resigned  ;  but  it  will  be  a  great 
trial  to  my  dear  wife  and  children."  Again; 
"  The  hope  of  the  hypocrite  faileth  ;  but  I  can  say, 
mine  does  sot.  I  feel  at  times,  as  though  I  could 
lift  up  my  voice  to  praise  the  Lord,  although  my 
strength  faileth."  At  another  time ;  "  Let  it  prove 
as  it  will,  I  am  glad  I  am  here — you  have  done  all 
you  could  for  me,  and  I  am  thankful.  If  I  die,  I 
die  in  peace  with  all  mankind — living  praises  be 
unto  the  Lord  !"  Oa  being  asked  how  he  felt,  he 
answered,  "Comfortable;  I  am  comfortable  in  body 
and  mind ;  I  feel  comfortable  in  the  prospect  of 
o^oino-."  At  another  time  he  said  to  those  present, 
Thatlie  had  felt  resigned  during  his  illness;  but 
when  at  any  time  he  suffered  his  mind  to  look 
homeward,  it  produced  a  conflict. 

Throuo-hout  the  whole  course  of  bis  illness,  the 
meekness°and  patience  which  adorned  his  christian 
character,  shone  conspicuously,  and  he  was  pre- 
served in  much  sweetness  and  innocency,  not  an 
unguarded  expression  or  impatient  look  escaping 
him.  It  was  abundantly  evident,  that  He  whom 
he  had  long  loved  and  served,  was  graciously  with 
him  in  the  last  conflicts  of  expiring  nature,  strength 
enin 
ing 


of  that  Almighty  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  whom  he 
had  loved  and  served ;  and  who  died  for  man,  not 
only  that  he  might  make  atonement  for  his  sins, 
but  alFO  purchase  for  him  that  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  which  the  heart  is  sanctified,  and  guided 
and  instructed  in  those  things  which  pertain  to  life 
and  salvation. 

The  dying  hours  of  our  beloved  Friend,  prove 
that  he  had  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables, 
but  living  and  substantial  truth;  and  though  dead, 
the  language  of  his  example  speaks  to  us  in  the 
forcible  exhortation,  "  that  every  one  should  show 
the  same  diligence,  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope 
unto  the  end ;  that  we  be  not  slothful,  but  follow- 
ers of  them,  who,  through  faith  and  patience,  in 
herit  the  promises." 


Three 


]g  and  calming  his  departing  spirit,  and  mak- 
all  his  bed  in  sickness.  The  tranquil  and  re- 
de'emed  frame  of  his  mind,  shed  a  sweet  and  calm- 
ing influence  around  his  dying  bed,  and  rendered 
it  a  privilege  to  be  with  him,  verifying  the  truth  of 
that  Scripture  testimony,  "  Precious  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  is  the  death  of  his  saints." 

Although  the  disease  seemed  to  be  arrested,  yet 
his  enfeebled  frame  was  too  much  exhau.-ted  to 
rally  again ;  and  after  an  illness  of  ten  days,  on 
Third-day,  the  23d  of  Ninth  month,  1834,  his  re 
deemed  spirit  was  liberated  from  the  trials  of  mor- 
tality, and  we  doubt  not  has  joined  the  glorified 
church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burying- 
ground  at  Still  Water,  on  which  occasion  a  solemn 
meeting  was  held,  and  several  testimonies  were 
borne  to  the  excellency  and  all-sufficiency  of  that 
Divine  power,  which  made  him  what  he  was,  and 
through  submission  to  which,  he  became  eminently 
useful  in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  a  pillar  therein, 
that  should  go  no  more  out. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  humble  and  dedicated 
disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  have  traced  his 
christian  course  from  the  first  dawning  of  religious 
light  upon  his  mind,  through  various  exercises  and 
baptisms,  by  which  he  was  gradually  redeemed 
from  all  dependence  upon  self  and  its  acquirements, 
and  prepared,  as  a  purified  vessel,  to  receive  the 
precious  gifts  which  the  adorable  Head  of  the 
church  saw  meet  to  confer  upon  him  ;  we  have 
seen  his  watchful  care  to  mind  the  putting  forth 
and  leading  of  the  heavenly  Sbepherd,  and  to  keep 
to  the  fresh  unfoldiiigs  of  the  "  anointing  which 
tcacheth  all  things,"  mini.-tering  in  the  ability 
which  the  Lord  gives,  whereby  he  was  preserved 
living  and  weighty  in  his  gospel  labours ; — we  have 
viewed  him  growing  up  under  the  baptizing  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  the  state  of  a  child,  to 
that  of  a  young  man,  and  even  attaining  to  the  ex- 
perience and  .-stability  of  a  father  and  elder  in 
Christ;  and  lastly,  we  have  seen  also  that  those 
christian  principles  and  practices,  by  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  regulate  ids  course  through  the  pain- 
ful vicissitudes  and  trials  of  this  changeful  life,  did 
not  fail  hini  iu  the  solemn  winding  up  of  all  things 


For  "  The  Friend.- 

The  Labrador  Seal  Fishery. 
The  following  information  has  been  taken  from 
an  article  in  Harper's  Magazine,  entitled 
Months  in  Labrador  :" 

"  The  seal  fishery  of  Labrador  is  valued  at 
$1,500,000  per  annum,  and  is  wholly  prosecuted 
by  Newfoundland  vessels,  with  the  exception  of 
perhaps  a  dozen  that  sail  from  Canada  and  other 
provinces.  The  hunting-ground  lies  between  the 
49th  and  52d  parallels  of  latitude,  and  the  season 
of  catching  extends  from  March  to  May,  inclusive. 
The  average  fare  of  successful  vessels  is  two  thou- 
sand seals,  though  as  many  as  eight  thousand  have 
been  taken;  but  of  upward  of  four  hundred  vessels 
that  yearly  engage  in  sealing  not  more  than  sixty 
make  remunerative  voyages,  and  many  suffer  heavy 
losses.    Hence  the  business  is  altogether  a  lottery. 

3rtheless,  the  chances  of  large  gains  are  so 
seductive,  that  sealers'  berths,  in  vessels  '  up  for 
the  ice,'  command  a  premium  of  from  $8  to  $20. 
The  men  so  engaged  obtain  their  outfit  (which  in- 
cludes clothing,  guns,  ammunition,  &c.,)  on  credit, 
the  cost  of  which  is  deducted  from  their  earnings 
at  the  end  of  their  voyage ;  and  they  not  unfre- 
quently  find  a  balance  of  $125  in  their  favor  at 
the  close  of  the  season.  Yet  they  are  fortunate  if, 
after  their  accounts  are  squared,  they  do  not  find 
themselves  in  debt  to  the  vessel,  or  at  least  with 
empty  pockets.  The  expense  of  the  outfit  is  borne 
by  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  The  captain  receives 
no  wages,  but  is  allowed  a  share  of  ten  cents  on 
every  seal  caught.  When  this  is  deducted,  one- 
half  the  fare  is  divided  among  the  crew,  and  the 
other  half  falls  to  the  owners.  The  average  price 
per  seal  is  $3.50.  Consequently,  a  fare  of  two 
thousand  seals,  worth  $7000,  yields  to  the  owners 
and  crew  $3325  each,  and  to  the  captain  $350. 

Sealing  vessels  are  sheathed  with  iron,  and 
extra  planked  about  the  bows  to  protect  them  from 
the  ice.  On  reaching  the  ground,  they  are  warped 
into  channels  cut  through  the  ice,  where  they  lie 
snugly  moored  until  warm  weather  breaks  it  up. 
Then  the  sealers,  singly  and  iu  small  parties,  each 
man  armed  with  a  heavy  iron-spiked  bat  and  muf- 
fled to  his  eyes  in  furs,  go  forth  in  quest  of  victims. 
These  lie,  quietly  sunning  themselves  near  their 
breatluDg  holes,  often  a  hundred  together,  uttering 
doleful  cries  and  frog-like  croaks.  Upon  some 
hummock  a  sentinel  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  warn  of 
approaching  danger.  But  the  hunters,  creeping 
stealthily,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  wind  and 
inequalities  of  surface,  rush  upon  them  at  the  first 
alarm,  dealing  death-blows  right  and  left  among 
the  affrighted  herd,  who  wriggle  hurriedly  over 
the  ice,  and  tumble  floundering  into  their  holes. 
The  old  seals  generally  escape,  as  their  movements 


are  wonderfully  quick ;  but  many  of  the  young  are 
killed.  After  the  ice  breaks  up,  the  seals  are  shot 
from  boats  in  the  open  water,  where  they  are  found 
disporting. 

"  There  are  various  kinds  of  seals,  among  which 
are  the  harbor,  ranger,  jar,  hood,  doter,  bed-lamer, 
harpe,  blue  and  square  flipper  ;  differing  as  greatly 
in  size  and  physiognomy  as  members  ot  the  human 
family.  There  are  canine  and  feline  looking  seals ; 
seals  with  round,  smooth  heads,  cropped  like  a 
prize  fighter's,  and  seals  with  patriarchal  beards 
and  long  flowing  locks;  meek,  pensive-looking 
seals,  and  seals  fierce  and  long-tusked ;  little  seals 
three  feet  long,  and  monsters,  upward  of  eight  feet 
in  length,  weighing  a  thousand  pounds.  The  hood 
seal  when  attacked  throws  up  a  thick,  bullet-proof 
hood  or  shield  before  its  face,  and  whichever  way 
a  gun  is  presented  this  defence  is  always  opposed, 
the  animal  moving  dexterously  from  side  to  side 
with  every  movement  of  his  assailant.  An  effect- 
ive wound  must  be  given  directly  under  the  ear, 
and  it  requires  an  expert  marksman  to  hit  him 
there. 

"  Seals  cpnstitute  an  important  article  of  food  to 
the  settlers  and  Esquimaux,  and  to  the  latter  are 
indispensable.  The  blubber  is  exceedingly  fat,  and 
being  cut  into  strips,  and  thrown  into  vats,  a  large 
quantity  of  oil  is  obtained  by  natural  drainage. 
The  residue  is  tried  out  by  heat.  It  is  extensively 
used  for  machinery,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  is  sold  under  a  different  name.  Its 
value  is  about  fifty  cents  per  gallon." 


How  we  are  saved from  our  sins. — The  Society 
of  Friends  believe,  that  Christ  is  the  eternal  light, 
life,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God,  which  was  mani- 
fested in  that  body  of  flesh  which  he  took  of  the 
virgin ;  that  he  is  the  king,  priest,  and  prophet  of 
his  people ;  and  saveth  them  from  their  sins,  by 
laying  down  his  life  for  them,  and  imputing  his 
righteousness  to  them ;  yet  not  without  revealing 
and  in  measure  bringing  forth,  the  same  righteouS' 
ness  in  them,  which  he  wrought  for  them.  And  by 
experience  they  know,  that  there  is  no  being  saved 
by  a  belief  of  his  death  for  them,  and  of  his  resur- 
rection, ascension,  intercession,  &c.,  without  being 
brought  into  a  true  fellowship  with  him  in  his 
death,  and  without  feeling  his  immortal  seed  of  life, 
raised,  and  living  in  them.  And  so  they  disown 
the  faith  in  Christ's  death,  which  is  only  received 
and  entertained  from  the  relation  of  the  letter  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  stands  not  in  the  Divine  power, 
and  sensible  experience  of  the  begotten  of  God  ia 
the  heart. — Isaac  Penin^ton. 


Artesian  Wells. — The  boring  of  artesian  wells 
seems  to  have  been  carried  out  with  great  success 
in  the  province  of  Constantino,  in  Algeria.  Fifty 
wells  have  been  opened  since  1856,  which  yield 
altogether  about  13,000,000  gallons  in  the  course- 
of  twenty-four  hours.  These  borings  have  been 
executed  with  three  sets  of  boring  apparatus  only, 
at  an  expense,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  apparatus, 
of  about  $550  for  each  of  the  fifty  wells. 

1720.  It  is  seriously  advised,  that  no  Friends 
suffer  romances,  play-books,  or  other  vain  and  idle 
pamphlets,  in  their  houses  or  families,  which  tend 
to  corrupt  the  minds  of  youth  ;  but  instead  thereof, 
that  they  incite  them  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  religious  books.  Let  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures be  early  taught  our  youth,  diligently  search- 
ed, and  seriously  read  by  Friends,  with  due  regard 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  from  whence  they  came,  and  by 
which  they  are  truly  opened  ;  for  they  contain  ex- 
cellent doctrine,  rules,  and  precepts,  divine  and 
moral. 
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From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

Clocks,  and  How  wc  Came  by  them. 
Sun-dials  appear  to  have  been  in  use  at  a  verj 
early  age.  The  first  of  which  there  is  any  record 
is  that  of  Ahaz,  who  lived  742  years  before  Christ, 
though  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  they 
were  thus  early  constructed  on  mathematical  prin- 
ciples. As  the  world  grew  older,  and  mankind 
grew  more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  time,  they 
naturally  sought  for  superior  modes  of  measuring 
it.  Clepsydrae,  or  water-clocks,  which  in  a  rude 
form  had  been  coeval  with  the  sun-dials,  were  made 
by  the  Alexandrians,  to  measure  short  periods  of 
time  with  something  like  accuracy,  and  their  use 
was  adopted  at  about  the  same  date  (100  years  B. 
c.,)  hy  the  Greeks,  to  measure  time  in  the  courts  of 
justice  at  Athens.  Sand-glasses,  by  which  time  was 
measured  by  the  dropping  of  sand  through  a  tube, 
were  invented  about  the  same  time,  and  after  an 
interval  of  two  thousand  years,  they  are  still  the 
clock  of  the  indigent  poor. 

The  water-clock,  in  an  immense  variety  of  forms, 
seems  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of  inventive 
minds  for  many  succeeding  centuries.  Cogged 
wheels  were  made  to  receive  their  impetus  from 
falling  water,  and  thus  regularity  of  motion  was 
continuously  maintained,  with  a  want,  however,  of 
equality  of  force.  Great  improvements  were  made 
in  these  clocks  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centu- 
ries. In  the  year  807,  the  renowned  caliph,  Har- 
ouH  Alraschid,  sent  as  a  present  to  Charlemagne 
a  curious  clock,  in  which  wheels  were  set  in  motion 
by  the  fall  of  water,  and  which  was  the  wonder  of 
the  world  for  a  time.   In  the  dial  were  twelve  small 


doors,  forming  the  divisions  for  the  hours;  each 
door  opened  at  the  hour  marked  by  the  index,  and 
let  out  small  brass  balls,  which,  falling  on  a  bell, 
struck  the  hours.  The  doors  remained  open  until 
twelve,  when  twelve  figures  of  knights  on  horseback 
came  out  and  paraded  round  the  dial-plate. 

Even  in  modern  times  the  water-clock  has  de- 
served to  rank  among  the  most  ingenious  contriv- 
ances. Vailly,  a  Benedictine  monk,  is  said  to  have 
given  it  the  character  of  a  scientific  instrument, 
about  1690.  His  clock  was  made  of  tin,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  cylinder  divided  into  several  small  cells, 
and  suspended  by  a  thread  fixed  to  its  axis,  in  a 
frame  on  which  the  hour  distances,  found  by  trial, 
were  marked.  As  the  water  flowed  from  one  cell 
into  the  other,  it  slowly  changed  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  cylinder,  and  put  it  in  motion  so  as 
to  indicate  the  time  on  the  frame.  He  subse- 
quently added  an  alarum  and  a  dial-plate,  and 
thus  in  some  degree  realized  the  advantages  of  our 
common  clock. 

Who  first  set  the  example  of  constructing  clocks 
moved  by  weights,  is  cot  known.  It  is  said  that 
such  clocks,  which  struck  the  hours,  were  known 
in  Italy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century; 
but  the  poet  Dante,  who  was  born  in  126.5,  and 
died  in  1321,  is  the  first  writer  who  alludes  to  a 
striking  clock.  We  know  that  clocks  were  in  use 
in  our  own  country  as  early  as  1288  ;  for  in  that 
year  a  fine  imposed  on  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  was  appropriated  to  defray  the  cost 
of  a  clock  for  the  clock-house  near  Westminster 
Hall,  which  clock  was  to  be  heard  by  the  courts  of 
law.  The  West'rinster  clock  was  considered  of 
such  consequence  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  which 
commenced  in  1422,  that  he  gave  the  keeping  of 
it,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  William  Warby,  dean 
of  St.  Stephen's,  together  with  sixpence  a  day,  to 
be  received  at  the  Exchequer.  In  the  year  1326, 
Wallingford,  abbott  of  St.  Albans,  invented  a  clock 
which  not  only  showed  the  hours,  but  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun,  the  changes  of  the  moon,  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  tides,  etc.  :  but  the  most  ancient 


clock  of  which  there  is  any  detailed  description,  is 
that  of  Henry  Vic,  or  De  Wyck,  a  German,  erected 
in  the  tower  of  the  palace  of  Charles  V.,  kino;  of 
i ranee,  in  1379.  This  was  but  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect machine;  but  it  contained,  in  the  principles 
of  its  construction,  the  germ  of  our  modern  time- 
keepers, and  we  must  glance  at  its  mechanism  for 
a  moment. 

De  Wyck's  clock,  like  the  hall  and  kitchen  clock 
of  the  present  day,  was  set  in  motion  by  the  gravity 
of  a  weight  attached  to  a  cord  coiled  round  a  cy 
linder  or  drum.    The  motion  thus  obtained,  and 
which  would  continue  as  Ions  as  the  weight 
tinned  to  fall,  was  communicated  from  one  wheel 
to  another  of  the  whole  apparatus  by  means  of 
their  toothed  edges,  uutil  it  reached  the  crown  or 
escapement  wheel.    The  crown  wheel  is  so  con- 
structed and  situated  as  to  act  with  its  teeth  on 
two  small  levers  or  pallets  projecting  from  the  up- 
right spindle  or  axis  of  the  balance,  and  to  con 
vert  what  would  else  be  a  circular  motion  of  the 
balance  wheel  into  an  alternating  or  vibratory  one 
It  is  this  alternating  motion  that  causes  the  ticking 
of  a  clock  or  watch.    But  a  weight  heavy  enough  to 
set  all  the  wheels  in  motion,  unless  it  were  subjected 
to  some  check,  would  rapidly  run  down,  and  with 
a  celerity  increasing  until  the  whole  of  the  cord 
was  uncoiled  from  the  drum ;  and  in  fact,  this  is 
what  does  fake  place  in  modern  clocks,  whenever 
the  pendulum  is  taken  away,  and  the  weights  re- 
main attached  to  the  cylinders.    To  prevent  this 
rapid  running  down  of  the  works,  De  Wyck  loaded 
his  balance  with  two  weights;  the  farther  these 
weights  were  placed  from  the  axis  or  spindle,  the 
more  powerfully  they  resisted  the  rapidity  of  the 
rotation  of  the  crown  wheel,  and  therefore  of  all 
the  wheels ;  and  they  could  be  so  adjusted,  with 
very  little  trouble,  as  to  cause  the  wheels  to  move 
neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow,  but  at  the  desired 
rate. 

From  this  period,  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  approaching,  there  seem  to  have 
been  few  discoveries  of  any  very  grave  importance 
in  the  art  of  clock-making.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
long  interval  some  extraordinary  undertakings  were 
conceived  and  executed  by  the  horologists  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  Thus,  before  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  famous  Strasburg  clock  was 
erected  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city.  It 
was  a  complicated  piece  of  mechanism,  the  plate 
exhibiting  a  celestial  globe,  with  the  motions  of  the 
sun,  moon,  earth,  and  planets,  and  the  various 
phases  of  the  moon,  together  with  a  perpetual  al- 
manac, on  which  the  day  of  the  month  was  pointed 
out  by  a  statue ;  the  first  quarter  of  the  hour  was 
struck  by  a  child  with  an  apple,  the  second  by  a 
youth  with  an  arrow,  the  third  by  a  man  with  the 
tip  of  his  staff,  and  the  last  quarter  by  an  old  man 
with  his  crutch.  The  hour  itself  was  struck  on 
a  bell  by  a  figure  representing  an  angel,  who  opened 
a  door  and  saluted  the  Virgin  Mary ;  near  to  the 
first  angel  stood  a  second,  who  held  an  hour  glass, 
which  he  turned  as  soon  as  the  hour  had  finished 
striking.  In  addition  to  these  was  the  figure  of  a 
golden  cock,  which,  on  the  arrival  of  every  succes- 
sive hour,  flapped  its  wings,  stretched  forth  its  neck, 
and  crowed  twice.  The  Strasburg  clock  did  not 
stand  alone  in  its  glory.  About  the  same  time 
another  mass  of  complicated  machinery,  though 
differing  considerably  in  its  catalogue  of  perform- 
ances, was  erected  in  the  cathedral  chui'ch  of 
Lyons.  Indeed,  the  wealthy  towns  of  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries  now  began  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  construction  of  huge 
cathedral  or  municipal  clocks,  and  to  boast  of  the 
multiplicity  of  exploits  performed  by  their  favour- 
ites.   Yet  none  of  these  vaunted  n.echaoical  won- 


ders were  to  be  relied  upon  for  true  information  as 
to  the  time  of  day ;  it  being  a  fact,  that  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  scarcely  a  clock 
was  in  existence,  which  did  not  depart  from  accu- 
rate time  as  much  as  forty  minutes  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  those  were  thought  models  of 
precision  which  did  not  exceed  that  rate  of  varia- 
tion. 

It  is  the  discovery  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
pendulum  by  Galileo,  which  marks  the  grand  era 
in  the  coDstruction  of  clocks.  In  the  year  1650, 
or  thereabouts,  Galileo,  then  a  medical  student, 
was  sitting  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Pisa,  and 
while  apparently  lost  in  devout  attention  to  the 
service,  was  keenly  speculating  on  the  swinging 
motion  of  the  lamps,-  as  they  waved  from  side  to 
side.  It  struck  him  that  the  oscillations  of  the 
long  pendulums,  whatever  was  the  distance  travel- 
led by  the  weight,  were  always  performed  in  the 
same  space  of  time  by  the  same  pendulum.  He 
tested  his  theory  by  measuring  the  vibrations  of 
the  lamps  as  they  swung,  with  the  beatings  of  bis 
pulse,  and  found  that  it  was  correct.  He  after- 
wards discovered  what  was  ultimately  demonstrated 
by  Newton,  that,  "  the  shorter  the  pendulum,  the 
less  is  the  time  of  its  vibration ;"  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  number  of  oscillations  performed  by  a 
pendulum  in  a  given  time,  depends  upon  its  length, 
four  times  the  length  producing  twice  the  number 
of  oscillations.  Here  was  a  most  important  and 
valuable  discovery ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  Galileo  was  the  first  person  who  thought  of 
applying  it  to  the  construction  of  clocks ;  and  the 
merit  of  the  invention  of  pendulum  clocks  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Huygens,  a  learned  Dutchman, 
in  1657.  The  invention  is  also  claimed  on  behalf 
of  Richard  Harris,  a  London  artist,  who,  it  is  af- 
firmed, made  a  long-pendulum  clock  in  1641, 
seventeen  years  before  the  date  at  which  Galileo 
describes  himself  asdirectingthe  construction  of  one. 

The  first  application  of  the  pendulum  to  clocks 
was  far  from  a  perfect  success.  There  were  radi- 
cal defects  in  the  clock  of  Huygens,  which  pre- 
vented its  accurate  performance;  he  had  con- 
structed his  pendulum  on  an  impracticable  plan, 
which  deprived  it  of  the  influence  it  should  have 
had  upon  the  wheels.  Some  few  years  after,  a 
superior  method  was  invented,  by  a  London  clock- 
maker  of  the  name  of  Clement,  who  was  enabled 
to  increase  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  employed, 
and  thus  by  its  vibration  to  control  in  a  manner 
the  motion  of  the  whole  machine.  Clement  called 
his  the  anchor  escapement,  and  having  undergone 
various  improvements,  it  is  still  in  use. 

(To  bo  concIudedO 


The  exercises  of  God  bring  into  a  meek,  merci- 
ful^ tender-hearted  frame  towarda  others. — He  that 
is  tempted,  he  that  often  falls,  and  is  so  often  wound- 
ed and  made  miserable,  he  pities  those  that  err ; 
he  mourns  over  the  miserable.  His  heart  is  broken 
with  the  sins  and  afilictions  of  others,  and  he 
knoweth  not  how  to  be  hard  towards  them,  feeling 
such  continual  need  of  abundant  mercy  himself. 
It  is  the  rich  man,  the  sound  man  in  religion,  that 
is  rough  and  hard  ;  but  he  that  is  once  thoroughly 
melted  in  the  furnace,  and  made  up  again,  is  made 
but  tender,  and  retaineth  the  impression  of  the 
meekness,  love  and  mercy  forever.  Now  a  broken 
estate  in  religion, -or  a  state  of  waiting  for  the  life, 
is  much  more  precious  than  that  which  is  rich  and 
full  by  what  it  had  formerly  received,  and  still 
holdeth  out  of  the  immediate  feeling  and  fresh  vir- 
tue of  the  life. — Isaac  Penington. 


They  who  will  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  must  wait 
upon  Him. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOCRAPHICAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Coutinued  from  page  237.) 
JOSHUA  BROWN. 

On  the  18th  of  the  First  month,  1776,  Joshua 
Brown  and  companion  were  at  a  meeting  at  Bur- 
lington, wherein  he  had  to  incite  those  present  to 
obedience  to  the  knowledge  they  had  received.  He 
pressed  them  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which 
they  were  building,  that  as  a  time  of  trial  seemed 
near,  even  at  the  door,  they  might  be  enabled  to 
withstand  all  that  might  assail  them.  He  exhorted 
them  to  live  and  act  consistently  with  the  peace- 
able principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  bearing  a 
faithful  testimony  against  war  and  warlike  feelings. 
On  the  19th,  they  attended  a  meeting  at  Mans- 
field-neck, in  a  school-house,  near  Samuel  Wool- 
man's.  Here  Joshua  mentioned  the  saying  of  our 
Lord  to  Peter,  "  When  thou  wast  young,  thou 
girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst  whither  thou  would- 
est :  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch 
forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and 
carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldst  not."  Comment- 
ing on  this,  he  showed  the  necessity  there  was  for 
us  all,  to  refrain  from  following  the  promptings  of 
the  natural  man,  and  to  witness  a  being  led  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  would  open  the  way  for  us  into 
all  righteousness.  The  unspeakable  importance  of 
witnessing  a  real  change  of  heart,  was  also  set 
forth.  On  the  20th,  they  had  a  meeting  at  Old 
Springfield,  in  which  he  laboured  to  persuade  the 
people  to  come  under  the  direction  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  would  redeem  them 
from  the  spirit  of  the  world,  the  spirit  of  war  and 
unsettlement.  He  pressed  on  Friends  to  endea- 
vour to  keep  their  minds  quiet  and  composed,  out 
of  the  agitations  which  prevailed  amongst  those 
around  them.  They  lodged  that  night  at  the 
house  of  William  Lovett  Smith's,  and  on  the  21st, 
had  a  meeting  at  the  Mount.  In  this  meeting  he 
was  led  to  treat  of  the  former  dispensation,  and 
how  the  Lord  taught  the  old  world,  by  appearing 
to  the  patriarchs  and  instructing  them,  giving  them 
the  covenant  of  circumcision  and  "  the  law  by  the 
disposition  of  angels."  He  then  referred  to  the 
new  covenant  dispensation,  which  had  been  spoken 
of  and  foretold  by  the  Lord's  prophets,  and  was 
introduced  by  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself.  In  this  the  Lord  was  the  teacher  of  his 
people  through  the  spirit  of  his  dear  Son.  This 
dispensation  was  more  glorious  than  that  of  the 
law,  reaching  in  its  effects  to  the  thorough  purify- 
ing of  the  heart  through  the  new  birth  unto  holi- 
ness, which,  through  submission  to  the  baptisms  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  might  be  witnessed  by  every  hu- 
man being.  The  necessity  of  this  regeneration,  in 
order  to  obtain  favour  with  God,  and  an  entrance 
into  his  everlasting  kingdom,  was  closely  pressed. 
At  a  meeting  at  Upper  Springfield  on  the  22d,  the 
necessity  of  believing  in  and  submitting  to  the  ef- 
fectual baptism  of  Christ,  and  knowing  the  work 
of  regeneration  to  be  perfected  in  the  heart,  were 
spoken  to.  Spending  the  night  at  the  house  of 
8arah  Newbold,  they,  on  the  23d,  were  at  Mans- 
field Meeting,  wherein  the  audience  were  incited 
to  seek  after  a  preparation  for  the  approach  of 
death,  which,  he  told  them,  was  a  trial  even  to  the 
righteous.  The  Lord  would  prepare  his  dependent 
cues  for  the  great  change  of  putting  ofi'  mortality. 
He  was  now,  by  his  dear  Son,  speaking  to  us,  even 
as  was  declared  by  the  prophets  should  be  the 
case,  under  the  new  covenant  dispensation. 

Lodging  at  Joseph  Dower's,  they,  on  the  2  1th, 
attended  Bordentown  Meeting,  in  which  Joshua's 
companion  was  largely  opened  in  the  ministry,  and 


Joshua  was  constrained  to  lift  up  a  voice  of  sup- 
plication for  the  people. 

Lodging  at  Benjamin  Linton's  at  Crosswicks, 
they,  on  the  25th,  attended  meeting  there,  then 
rode  to  Burlington,  and  on  the  26th,  reached  Phil- 
adelphia. They  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  a 
passage  over  the  Delaware,  the  river  being  full  of 
running  ice.  They  attended  meetings  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  27th,  and  on  the  28th,  rode  towards 
their  homes,  which  they  reached  on  the  29th. 
Joshua  says,  "  Found  my  family  well,  which  was 
cause  of  thankfulness,  as  was  also  the  sense  that 
the  great  Master  had  been  with  me  in  my  long 
journey,  supporting  me  with  strength  of  body  and 
of  mind  to  labour  so  as  to  obtain  peace.  To  the 
Lord  of  all  our  mercies  be  thanksgiving  and  praise 
forever — nothing  is  due  to  man,  or  to  the  sons  of 
men,  but  all  glory  and  honor  be  ascribed  to  the 
Author  of  all  good,  both  now  and  forever." 

It  was  now  the  opening  of  the  Bevolutionary 
War,  and  Joshua  was,  during  1776  and  1777, 
much  engaged  near  home  in  gospel  labour  for  the 
strengthening  the  hands  of  his  Friends  in  the  sup- 
port of  their  christian  principles,  and  in  encour- 
aging them  to  bear  the  trials  which  faithfulness 
brought  upon  them,  with  christian  firmness  and 
resignation. 

This  season  of  affliction  was  a  season  of  renewed 
visitation  to  the  church  of  Christ.  Reformation 
committees  were  labouring  in  many  places  with 
their  members,  to  incite  them  to  faithfulness  in  all 
their  religious  testimonies,  and  to  walk  in  obedience 
to  all  the  Lord's  requirings.  The  effect  of  these 
labours,  and  the  powerful  visitations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  acting  without  doubt  the  more  powerfully,  in 
thjs  season  of  sorrow,  when  outward  comforts  seemed 
so  much  abridged,  was  visible  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Simplicity  in  language  and  demeanor  in- 
creased,— the  attendance  at  religious  meetings  grew 
more  abundant;  a  growth  in  grace  seemed  appa- 
rent in  many,  and  the  spring  of  gospel  ministry 
was  more  freely  opened,  and  many  were  called  to 
labour  therein.  Joshua  Brown  had  a  large  share 
of  labour,  and  not  a  small  one  of  suffering,  dur- 
ing these  days  when,  through  sorrows,  the  heaven- 
ly visitation  of  boundless  love  was  extended  to  the 
church. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1777,  he  gave 
way  to  a  persuasion  of  duty  he  had  long  felt,  of 
visiting,  in  gospel  love,  Friends  and  some  others  in 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina.  It  was  a 
perilous  time  to  be  far  from  home,  contending  ar- 
mies were  likely  to  cross  his  path,  and  he  knew  not 
but  that  one  or  the  other  party  might  take  his  life 
or  deprive  him  of  his  liberty,  on  false  charges.  The 
.very  fact  of  being  in  a  difi"erent  province  from  that 
in  which  he  resided,  would  be  considered  as  a  sus- 
picious circumstance,  at  such  a  time. 

However,  as  the  concern  was  not  of  his  own  will, 
and  believing  that  he  who  called  him  forth,  would 
either  protect  him  in  the  service,  or  strengthen  him 
to  bear  whatever  might  befall  him,  he  spread  the 
matter  before  the  Friends  of  his  meeting,  and  ob- 
taining their  sympathy  and  unity,  manifested  by 
the  necessary  certificates,  he  prepared  for  the  jour- 
ney. 

CTo  be  contlnoed.J  ' 


Coal  in  South-tvest  Missouri.  —  The  Cape 
Girardeau  (Mo.)  Eagle  states  that  some  persons 
searching  for  sand,  in  the  waters  of  Hog  Creek, 
Bollinger  county,  Missouri,  accidentally  came  upon 
a  vein  of  coal,  of  unsurpassed  quality,  and  appa- 
rently inexhaustible  in  quantity. 

The  times  may  look  dark  to  sense,  but  faith 
says  it  shall  bo  well  with  the  righteous. 


Ship  Building. — According  to  the  last  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  following  is 
the  amount  of  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  Unit- 


ed States  during  the  last  year  : 


A  i.  XT  ™  \r    1     '  i. 

At  iNew  York  city  .    .  . 

.    23,484  tons 

.    16,768  " 

At  Waldoboro',  Maine 

.    10,950  " 

iit  Jruiladelpuia  . 

11,941  " 

8,631  « 

4,084  " 

5,201  « 

Total  

.  109,095  " 

The  several  States  hold  the  following  relative 
position  in  ship-building  during  the  same  time. 


No.  of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

.    .  172 

57,867 

Massachusetts  . 

.    .  132 

33,461 

New  York  .  . 

.    .  201 

31,936 

Pennsylvania  . 

.    .  152 

21,615 

Maryland   .  . 

.    .  43 

•7,798 

Delaware    .  . 

.    .  14 

5,826 

All  others   .  . 

.    .  367 

54,389 

Total  .  . 

.    .  1,071 

212,892 

The  value  of  this  property  at  fifty  dollars  per 
ton  may  be  estimated  at  over  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars. New  York  ships  cost  about  sixty  dollars  per 
ton.  In  Maine,  the  average  is  from  forty-fivfi  to 
fifty  dollars  per  ton.  There  are  six  or  eight  ports  in 
that  State  where  ship-building  is  the  chief  business. 

For  "The  Friend." 

USEFUL  ANNA. 
"  What  a  useless  life  I  live  1" 

Thought  a  tender  little  one, 
"  I  have  nothing  I  can  give, 
And  the  errands  that  I  run, 
Are  so  trifling  and  so  fi.-w, 

They  but  little  helpings  prove  ; 
Oh,  I  wish  that  I  could  do, 

Greater  works  of  use  and  love." 

Anna  has  a  humble  heart. 

But  the  love  which  nestles  there, 
Does  sweet  thoughtfulness  impart, 

And  for  usefulness  prepare. 
Ever  prompt,  as  flies  her  days, 

Little  helpings  to  bestow, 
In  an  hundred  different  ways 

Does  her  loving-kindness  flow. 

Does  she  see  her  mother  need, 

Or  her  needle  or  her  thread, 
Softly  nimble  is  her  speed. 

E'er  a  hinting  word  is  said. 
Thus  it  proves  when  mother  turns, 

And  b}'  eye  or  tongue  inquires, 
By  her  side  she  oft  discerns. 

Just  the  thing  that  she  desires. 

There  is  never  child  so  small. 

But  if  love  thoughts  warm  and  true, 
From  it  flowelh  out  to  all, 

Kindly  actions  it  may  do. 
E'en  a  gentle  little  word. 

Which  its  loving  lips  can  speak, 
May,  with  pleasantness,  be  heard, 

By  the  sorrowful  and  weak. 

This  is  gentle  Anna's  way, 

Thougli  she  feels  of  little  use, 
Ilcr  small  kindness  every  day, 

Does  great  comfortings  produce. 
So  her  father  and  her  mother. 

Do  with  smiles  her  works  approve, 
And  her  little  baby  brother, 

Crows  to  see  her  looks  of  love. 

Every  kindred  heart  o'erflows, 

In  our  loving  Anna's  praise 
As  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows. 

By  our  pleasant  household  ways. 
Thus  she  proves  our  greatest  joy. 

And  our  briglUest  smile  of  peace, 
AVIiilst  in  love  her  sweet  employ, 

Ever  seemcth  to  increase. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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i'oi  "The  Friend." 

Steel  Pens. 

Our  readers  will  probably  remember  the  article 
re  inserted  two  weeks  ago  on  the  manufacture  of 
teel  pens,  by  one  of  the  largest  makers  in  Eng- 
and,  from  whence  arid  from  France,  nearly  the 
fhole  of  the  pens  used  in  this  country  are  ex- 
)orted. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  up  to  a 
^ery  recent  time,  our  country  has  been  almost  en- 
irely  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies  of  this  use- 
ul  and  almost  indispensable  article.  We  have 
low  a  manufactory  almost  in  our  midst,  in  which, 
vith  machines  of  the  newest  description,  and  the 
lid  of  experienced  hands  from  England  and  France, 
wrought  over  with  a  view  to  instruct  our  own  people, 
f  whom  they  are  now  employing  a  considerable 
lumber,  they  have  succeeded  in  producing  pens  in 
very  respect,  it  is  believed,  equal  to  the  best  im- 
lorted.  This  is  as  it  should  be — and  we  hail  the 
stablishment  of  such  a  branch  of  manufacture 
rith  satisfaction,  as  another  element  in  our  natiotial 
irogress,  although  it  may  be  comparatively  subor- 
inate.  They  are  turning  out  a  large  quantity  of 
lens  every  week,  and  we  hope  the  enterprise  of 
lur  friends,  R.  Esterbrook  &Co.,  will  be  rewarded 
y  the  ready  preference  for  these  pens  accorded  by 
he  American  public.  Their  factory  is  just  across 
he  Delaware,  opposite  the  Market  street  ferry, 
md  is  for  its  novelty  quite  an  object  of  interest, 
)eing  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
Jnited  States. 


a  little  before  him  an  old  bridge,  which  was  a  very 
difficult  one  to  pass  in  the  dark.  Some  cottages 
were  near  it,  and  as  he  approached,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, the  door  of  one  of  them  opened,  and  a  woman 
stood  in  it,  holding  a  light  so  as  to  shine  on  the 
bridge,  until  he  had  crossed  it.  He  supposed  that, 
hearing  the  tramp  of  his  horse's  feet,  she  bad 
thought  some  relative  might  be  returning  for  whose 
safety  she  was  concerned  ;  whatever  her  motive,  he 
felt  thankful  for  the  aid  afforded  him. 

There  was  still  one  dangerous  spot  before  him, 
and  that  was  where  the  road  crossed  a  very  nar- 
row bridge,  with  scarcely  any  protection  at  the 
sides  to  keep  a  traveller  in  the  dark  from  falling 
off.  "  It  will  be  most  extraordinary,"  he  thought, 
"if  I  find  a  light  there  too  !"  But  extraordinary 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  it  turned  out  so.  A  man  was 
crossing  the  bridge  with  a  lantern,  and  hearing  a 
horse  approaching,  he  very  kindly  stood  still,  till 
John  Campbell  had  passed  over. 

There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  any  one  of  these 
occurrences,  yet  those  who  feel  that  a  superintend- 
ing Providence  is  indeed  about  the  Lord's  devoted 
children  in  all  their  ways,  will  sympathize  with 
John  Campbell  in  his  desire  not  to  forget  the  pre- 
servations of  that  evening.  Ah,  how  many  mercies 
of  this  kind  are  received  by  all  of  us,  which  we 
either  never  note  at  all,  or  quickly  forget. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Mnsings  and  Memories. 

The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out,  and  thy  com- 
ng  in." — Ps.  cxxi.  8. 

John  Campbell,  the  noted  traveller  in  Africa, 
ivhen  a  young  man,  lived  in  Edinburgh.  He  was 
ivarmly  interested  in  the  religious  welfare  of  others, 
md  understanding  that  in  a  village,  five  miles 
outh  of  the  city  in  which  he  resided,  the  young 
jeople  were  very  ignorant,  he  exerted  himself  in 
jndeavoring  to  establish  a  school  there.  He  soon 
lad  nearly  two  hundred  scholars,  and  as  it  was 
leld  in  the  evening,  he  used  to  hire  a  horse  to  ride 
0  it.  He  was  but  an  unskilful  rider,  and  often 
jncountered  difficulties  occasioned  mainly  by  the 
jadness  of  the  roads.  He  at  that  time  kept  a  diary, 
3ortions  of  which  are  given  in  his  life.  His  ac- 
ounts  are  often  interesting.  The  following  is  a 
Drief  abstract  of  one  winter  night's  ride,  and  the 
oreservations  he  on  that  occasion  experienced. 

The  darkness  was  so  great,  that  he  could  not  see 
30W  bis  horse  stood,  and  was  obliged  to  feel  for  his 
lead,  before  he  attempted  to  mount.  When  start- 
Dg,  he  remembered  a  heap  of  large  stones  in  the 
niddle  of  the  road  near  by,  and  feared  that  his 
lorse  must  stumble  over  them.  As  he  drew  to- 
ivards  them,  he,  with  thankfulness,  perceived  a 
Derson  with  a  candle  in  his  hands,  looking  amongst 
,hem  for  something  which  had  been  dropped. 

He  then  recollected  that  in  a  short  time  he  would 
3ome  to  a  sharp  turn  in  the  road,  whilst  straight 
oefore,  with  nothing  to  guard  the  traveller  from  a 
dangerous  fall,  the  bank  fell  off  precipitously  eight 
:o  ten  feet.  The  thought  of  this  place  gave  him 
3onriderable  uneasiness  from  his  inability  in  the 
darkness  to  see  where  he  was  going.  When  he 
reached  the  spot,  he  found  a  woman  and  a  girl 
:here  with  a  lantern.  They  were  on  their  way 
'jome  from  school,  and  by  their  light  he  safely 
iurned  this  dangerous  corner. 

Although  in  view  of  the  two  helps  he  had  al- 
ready received  in  difficult  places,  he  was  induced 
with  the  apostle  to  thank  God,  and  take  courage, 
yet  he  could  not  help  remembering  that  there  was 


The  Farmer  and  tlie  MercJiant.  —  Leander 
Wetherell  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive lecture  on  this  subject  recently  in  Boston.  Af- 
ter briefly  considering  the  obligation  to  labour,  and 
its  universality  to  mankind,  irrespective  of  sex  or 
accidental  circumstances,  he  stated  that  his  object 
in  selecting  this  subject  for  a  lecture  was  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  young  men  are  eager  to  quit 
the  farm  and  the  rural  scenes  amid  which  they 
were  born  and  bred,  for  the  crowded  city  and  its 
various  pursuits.  Of  the  thousands  who  leave  their 
comfortable  homes  every  spring,  hundreds  return 
unable  to  find  anything  to  do,  and  less  content  to 
engage  on  the  farm  than  ever  before.  Now,  what 
are  the  chances  to  get  rich  iu  commerce  or  trade? 
The  country  boy  learns,  either  from  tradition  or 
from  the  reading  of  the  biography  of  "  Merchant 
Princes,"  that  such  men  as  Girard,  Gray,  Astor, 
the  Lawrences,  and  others,  began  their  career  with 
nothing,  and  ended  life  with  millions — the  accu- 
mulation of  their  own  skill  and  persistence  in  busi- 
ness. The  youth  adopts  the  maxim,  that  what 
man  has  done  man  7nay  do  ;  forgetting,  as  it  were 
that  capacity,  with  great  persistence,  is  a  part  of 
the  condition  essential  to  success,  coupled  with  the 
most  rigid  system  of  economy. 

Of  the  merchants  doing  business  in  Boston,  at  a 
certain  wharf,  during  forty  years,  only  six  became 
independent ;  the  remainder  failed,  or  died  desti- 
tute of  properly.    Of  one  thousand  merchants  hav 
ing  accounts  at  a  Boston  bank,  during  the  same 
period,  only  six  had  become  independent.  Of 
eleven  hundred  and  twelve  bankrupts  who  took 
the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law  in  Massachusetts 
only  fourteen  were  farmers  ;  and  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty  in  New  York,  only  forty-six 
were  farmers.    Less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the 
bankrupts  belonged  to  the  agricultural  population 
which  greatly  exceeds  in  numbers  that  of  the  other 
indu.strial  pursuits.    No  young  man,  who  duly 
considers  such  statements  as  these,  can  be  very 
strongly  impressed  in  view  of  the  probabilities  of 
his  becoming  a  Girard,  an  Astor,  or  an  Amos 
Lawrence  in  commercial  pursuits.    If  it  be  true 
as  often  stated,  that  not  more  than  six  out  of 
hundred  succeed  in  mercantile  pursuits,  while 
agriculture,  ninety-four  out  of  every  hundred  en 
gaged  therein  die  solvent,  how  much  better  to  be 


a  farmer.  Fewer  farmers  than  merchants  become 
very  rich,  but  of  the  former,  few  fail  of  gaining  a 
competency.  Young  men  desirous  to  leave  the 
farm  to  seek  employment  in  the  city,  should  con- 
sider how  improbable  it  is  that  they  shall  become 
rich.  Therefore,  stick  to  the  farm,  young  men,  if 
you  would  be  well  off  when  life  verges  to  the  sere, 
the  yellow  leaf. 

"But,"  says  a  young  man,  "it  may  be  my  luck 
to  become  rich."  Do  not  flatter  yourself  that  you 
are  to  become  rich,  learned  or  great  by  luck ;  for 
you  will  surely  be  disappointed.  Such  dreaming 
is  as  shallow  as  it  is  frivolous.  Remember  that 
Mahomet  waited,  until  weary  and  worn,  for  the 
mountain  to  come  to  him ;  so  will  it  be  with  him 
who  waits  to  become  rich  by  luck.  After  tracing 
many  of  the  failures  in  business  to  extravagance  in 
living,  L..  Wetherell  pointed  out  the  only  sure  way 
for  a  young  man  to  succeed  in  life,  viz.,  by  honesty, 
frugality  and  industrious  habits.  We  may  seek  a 
home  in  Arcadia,  amid  the  beauties  of  a  crystal 
spring,  a  daisied  meadow,  a  wood  vocal  with  the 
melodies  of  birds,  and  yet  we  shall  not  find  it  a 
and  of  pure  delight  and  pleasures  unalloyed.  We 
have  to  learn,  if  we  have  not  already  done  so,  that 
happiness  is  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  mind 
rather  than  upon  localities,  or  the  kind  of  employ- 
ment.   Virtue  alone  is  a  source  of  unmingled  joy. 

Silence  in  Nature. — It  is  a  remarkable  and 
very  instructive  fact,  that  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant operations  of  nature  are  carried  on  in  un- 
broken silence.  There  is  no  rushing  sound  when 
the  broad  tide  of  sunlight  breaks  on  a  dark  world 
and  floods  it  with  light,  as  one  bright  wave  over 
another  falls  from  the  fountain,  millions  of  millions 
of  miles  away.  There  is  no  creaking  of  axles  or 
groaning  of  cumbrous  machinery  as  the  solid  earth 
wheels  on  its  way,  and  every  planet  and  system 
performs  its  revolutions.  The  great  trees  bring 
forth  their  boughs,  and  shadow  the  earth  beneath 
them — the  plants  cover  themselves  with  buds,  and 
the  buds  burst  into  flowers;  but  the  whole  trans- 
action is  unheard.  The  change  from  snow  and 
winter-winds  to  blossoms  and  fruits,  and  the  sun- 
shine of  summer,  is  seen  in  its  slow  development, 
but  there  is  scarcely  a  sound  to  tell  of  the  mighty 
transformation.  The  solemn  chant  of  the  ocean, 
as  it  raises  its  unchanged  and  unceasing  voices, 
the  roar  of  the  hurricane,  and  the  mighty  river, 
and  the  thunder  of  the  black-browed  storm  ;  all 
this  is  the  music  of  nature — a  great  and  swelling 
anthem  of  praise,  breaking  in  on  the  universal 
calm.  There  is  a  lesson  for  us  here.  The  migh- 
tiest worker  in  the  universe  is  the  most  unobtru- 
Lute  Paper, 
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1708.  To  prevent  the  great  scandal  and  re- 
proach which  any  professing  Truth,  may  bring  on 
it,  by  breaking  in  other  men's  debt,  we  remind  you 
to  exercise  a  godly  care  therein,  as  much  as  in  you 
lies,  by  giving  timely  caution  to  any  such,  as  either 
break  their  promises,  or  delay  the  payment  of  their 
just  debts,  or  otherwise  render  themselves  sus- 
pected. 

The  King  of  Holland  has  offered  a  prize  for 
the  design  of  a  hill,  to  -be  artificially  constructed, 
as  a  place  of  refuge  in  cases  of  inundation.  A 
series  of  these  is  proposed,  each  being  large  enough 
to  store  provisions  and  moveables  for  three  thou- 
sand people. 

The  One  Church. — "  Dost  thou  belong  to  the 
church  !  Out  of  the  church  there  is  no  salvation. 
But  mark  what  the  church  is  !  The  church  is  a 
company  of  men,  who  have  received  the  Spirit.  If 
thou  hast  not  the  Spirit,  go  thy  way  and  tremble." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Testimony  against  War. 

At  a  time  of  much  excitement,  produced  by  the 
unjustifiable  acts  of  an  ungrateful  people,  many 
are  thrown  into  distress  and  fears.  But  the  place 
of  refuge  is  a  humble  reliance  upon  the  Great  Pre- 
server of  men,  walking  with  sobriety  and  christian 
respect  and  regard  towards  all  men,  with  our  de- 
portment marked  by  a  firm  disapprobation  of  all 
violence,  and  every  breach  of  the  peace  and  order 
of  civil  society.  If  this  course  is  steadily  main- 
tained in  the  meekness  of  heavenly  wisdom,  avoid- 
ing all  party  combinations,  and  pursuing  our  law- 
ful business  in  a  serious  frame  of  mind,  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  show  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  the 
Prince  of  peace,  and  our  quiet  consistent  walk  will 
enforce  upon  others  a  consideration  of  the  superior 
blessings  which  pertain  to  a  practical  observance 
of  his  commands  and  precepts,  and  the  constant 
regenerating  power  of  his  Spirit  acting  upon  our 
hearts.  Such  will  be  made  a  stay  to  weak  and 
timid  ones,  who  at  times  may  be  tossed  as  with  a 
tempest,  and  will  direct  them  to  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Kock  and  Foundation,  against  which  tJie  gates  of 
hell  cannot  prevail. 

By  our  excellent  discipline,  "  Friends  are  ex- 
horted faithfully  to  adhere  to  our  ancient  testimony 
against  wars  and  fightings,  and  in  no  way  to  unite 
with  any  in  warlike  measures,  either  offensive  or 
defensive,  that  by  the  inofifensiveness  of  our  con- 
duct, we  may  convincingly  demonstrate  ourselves 
to  be  real  subjects  of  the  Messiah's  peaceful  reign, 
and  be  instrumental  in  the  promotion  thereof,  to- 
wards its  desired  completion ;  when,  according  to 
ancient  prophecy,  "  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea ;  and  its  inhabitants  shall  learn  war  no  more." 

"  When  goods  have  been  distrained  from  any 
Friends,  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  pay  fines  for 
non-performance  of  military  services,  and  the  offi- 
cers, after  deducting  the  fines  and  costs,  propose  to 
return  the  remainder,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meet- 
ing, that  Friends  should  maintain  their  testimony 
by  sufi'ering,  and  not  accept  such  overplus,  unless 
the  same  or  a  part  of  it  is  returned  without  a 
change  of  the  species.  1755.  It  is  the  sense  of 
this  meeting,  that  furnishing  wagons  or  other  means 
for  conveying  military  stores,  is  a  military  service, 
and  that  the  care  of  elders,  overseers,  and  all 
faithful  Friends,  should  be  extended  in  true  love 
and  christian  tenderness,  to  such  as  deviate  herein, 
to  convince  them  of  their  error.  1758.  Also,  that 
a  tax  levied  for  the  purchasing  of  drums,  colours, 
or  for  other  warlike  uses,  cannot  be  paid  consist- 
ently with  our  cliristian  testimony.  1776. 

"  A  living  concern  for  the  advancement  of  our 
testimony  to  the  peaceable  kingdom  of  Christ,  con- 
tinuing to  spread  in  many  minds,  we  fervently 
desire  that  tlie  members  of  our  religious  Society, 
may  carefully  avoid  engaging  in  any  trade  or 
business  promotive  of  war ;  sharing  or  partaking 
of  the  spoils  of  war  by  purchasing  or  selling  prize 
goods  ;  importing  or  shipping  goods  in  armed 
vessels;  paying  taxes  for  the  express  purpose 
of  war;  grinding  of  grain,  feeding  of  cattle,  or 
selling  their  property  for  the  use  of  the  army  ; 
that  tlirough  a  close  attention  to  the  monitions  of 
Divine  grace,  and  guarding  against  the  suppression 
of  it  either  in  themselves  or  others,  they  may  be 
preserved  in  a  conduct  consistent  with  our  holy 
profession,  from  wounding  the  minds  or  increasing 
the  sufferings  of  each  other;  not  at  all  doubting, 
that  He  to  wliom  appertains  the  kingdom  and  the 
power,  who  is  wonderful  in  working,  will  continue 
to  carry  on  and  perfect  liis  blessed  cause  of  peace 
in  llio  earth.  A  solid  attention  to  this  concern  is 
recouimcndcd  to  Quarterly,  Monthly,  and  Prepa- 


rative meetings,  and  to  our  brethren  in  general ; 
it  being  the  judgment  of  this  meeting,  that  if  any 
of  our  members  do  either  openly  or  by  connivance, 
pay  any  fine,  penalty  or  tax  in  lieu  of  personal 
service  for  carrying  on  war ;  or  allow  their  chil- 
dren, apprentices  or  servants  to  act  therein;  or 
are  concerned  in  arming  or  equipping  vessels  with 
guns,  or  in  dealing  in  public  certificates,  issued  as 
a  compensation  for  expenses  accrued,  or  services 
performed  in  war;  that  they  be  tenderly  dealt 
with,  and  if  they  are  not  brought  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  error,  monthly  meetings  should 
proceed  to  testify  against  them."  1780.  1781. 

"  This  meeting  fervently  recommends  to  the  deep 
attention  of  all  our  members,  that  they  be  reli- 
giously guarded  against  approving  or  showing  the 
least  connivance  at  war,  either  by  attending  at,  or 
viewing  military  operations,  or  in  any  wise  encour- 
aging the  unstable,  deceitful  spirit  of  party,  by 
joining  with  political  devices  or  associations,  how- 
ever speciously  disguised  under  the  ensnaring  sub- 
tleties commonly  attendant  thereon  ;  but  that  they 
sincerely  labour  to  experience  a  settlement  on  the 
alone  sure  foundation  of  pure,  unchangeable  Truth ; 
whereby,  through  the  prevalence  of  unfeigned 
christian  love  and  good  will  to  men,  we  may  con- 
vincingly demonstrate,  that  the  kingdom  we  seek 
is  not  of  this  world — a  kingdom  and  government 
whose  subjects  are  free  indeed,  redeemed  from  those 
captivating  lusts,  from  whence  come  wars  and 
fightings."  1798. 

May  watchfulness  and  prayer  before  the  Great 
Ruler  of  nations  be  the  clothing  of  our  spirits, 
that  we  may  be  kept  in  his  fear,  and  be  qualified 
to  ask  of  Him  to  interpose,  in  his  mercy,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  peace  and  the  harmony  of  our 
beloved  country.  Let  us  be  willing  to  see  and  to 
confess  the  pride,  the  ingratitude,  the  worldli- 
mindednes.s,  the  irreligion,  and  the  gross  wicked- 
ness, which  have  prevailed  to  a  great  degree  among 
different  classes,  and  to  humble  ourselves  before 
the  Most  High  as  in  dust  and  ashes,  if  so  be  he 
will  forgive  our  transgressions,  and  cause  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  awful  scourge  of  war,  and  the  length- 
ening of  our  tranquillity.  In  his  prayer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  Solomon  said,  "  If  there 
be  in  the  land,  famine,  if  there  be  pestilence, 
blasting  or  mildew,  if  their  enemy  besiege  them  in 
the  land  of  their  cities,  what  prayer  or  supplication 
soever,  be  made  by  any  man,  or  by  all  thy  people 
Israel,  which  shall  know  every  man  the  plague  of 
his  own  heart,  and  spread  forth  his  hands  towards 
this  house,  then  hear  thou  in  heaven  thy  dwelling- 
place,  and  forgive,  and  do,  and  give  to  every  man 
according  to  his  ways,  whose  heart  thou  knowest, 
that  they  may  fear  thee  all  the  days  that  they  live 
in  the  land  which  thou  gavest  unto  their  fathers." 

We  have  no  outward  temple  to  look  to,  but  sin- 
cere prayer  ascending  from  hearts,  sanctified  and 
made  a  temple  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  fit  for  the  Lord 
to  dwell  in,  will  reach  his  gracious  ear  whom  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain,  and  find  accept- 
ance through  the  intercession  of  his  beloved  Son, 
our  Mediator  with  the  Father,  for  poor,  frail,  sinful 
man.  Would  that  he  would  restrain  all  our  Friends, 
older  and  younger,  from  putting  themselves  in  the 
way  of  destroying  a  single  fellow  being.  To  have 
a  brother's  blood  pressing  upon  the  conscience, 
would  be  an  awful  condition  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. Better  lose  all  we  possess,  and  our  lives 
too,  than  rush  one  soul  into  eternity.  In  an  argu- 
ment with  a  person  on  the  unlawfulness  of  war, 
Thomas  Chalkley  says,  "  he  asked  nie  if  one  came 
to  kill  me,  would  I  not  rather  kill  than  be  killed '.' 
I  told  him  no  ;  so  far  as  I  knew  my  own  heart,  I 
had  rather  be  killed  tlian  kill.  He  said  that  was 
strange,  and  desired  to  know  what  reason  I  could 


give  for  it.    I  told  him  that  I  being  innocent,  if 
were  killed,  my  soul  would  be  happy;  but  if 
killed  him,  he  dying  in  his  wickedness,  would  cor 
sequently  be  unhappy ;  and  if  I  were  killed,  h 
might  live  to  repent ;   but  if  I  killed  him,  h 
would  have  no  time  to  repent ;  so  that  if  he  kille 
me,  I  should  have  much  the  better,  both  in  respe( 
to  myself  and  to  him."    This  discourse  made  sue 
impression,  that  the  man  laid  off  his  sfrord,  an 
when  they  parted,  they  embraced  each  other  i 
open  arms  of  christian  love,  far  from  that  whic  *'i 
would  hurt  or  destroy.    "  They  shall  not  hurt  nc  ' 
destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain." 
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The  Bottomed  the  Sea. — Our  investigations  g 
to  show  that  the  roaring  waves  and  the  mighties 
billows  of  the  ocean  repose,  not  upon  hard  or  trot 
bled  beds,  but  upon  cushions  of  still  water ;  tha 
everywhere  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea  the  soli 
ribs  of  the  earth  are  protected,  as  with  a  garmen  [' 
from  the  abrading  action  of  its  currents;  that  th 
cradle  of  its  restless  waves  is  lined  by  a  stratui: 
of  water  at  rest,  or  so  nearly  at  rest  that  it  ca 
neither  wear  nor  move  the  lightest  bit  of  drift  thi  '''"^ 
once  lodges  there.    The  uniform  appearance  d""'! 
these  microscopic  shells,  and  the  almost  total  al 
sence  among  them  of  any  sediment  from  the  se 
or  foreign  matter,  suggest  most  forcibly  the  idea  ( 
perfect  repose  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.    Some  ( 
the  specimens  are  as  pure  and  as  free  from  sea-san 
as  the  fresh-fallen  snow-flake  is  from  the  dust  ( 
the  earth.    Indeed,  these  soundings  almost  prov 
that  the  sea,  like  the  snow-cloud  with  its  flakes  i 
a  calm,  is  always  letting  fall  upon  its  bed  shower 
of  these  minute  shells  ;  and  we  may  readily  ima 
gine  that  the  wrecks  which  strew  its  bottom,  an 
in  the  process  of  ages,  hidden  under  this  fleec 
covering,  presenting  the  rounded  appearance  whic 
is  seen  over  the  body  of  the  traveller  who  ha  F 
perished  in  the  snow-storm.    The  ocean,  espc 
cially  within  and  near  the  tropics,  swarms  wit 
life.    The  remains  of  myriads  of  moving  thin 
are  conveyed  by  currents,  and  scattered  and  lodge 
in  the  course  of  time  all  over  its  bottom.  Th: 
process,  continued  for  ages,  has  covered  the  deptl 
of  the  ocean  as  with  a  mantle,  consisting  of  orgai 
isms  as  delicate  as  hoar-frost,  and  as  light  in  tl: 
water  as  down  is  in  the  air.    The  tooth  of  rui 
ning  water  is  very  sharp.    See  how  the  Niagai 
has  cut  its  way  through  layer  after  layer  of  soli 
rock.    But  what  is  the  Niagara,  with  all  the  fres 
water  courses  of  the  world,  by  the  side  of  tl  A 
great  currents  of  ocean  ?    And  what  is  the  pre 
sure  of  fresh  water  upon  river  beds  in  comparisc  ij 
with  the  pressure  of  ocean  water  upon  the  bottoi  »tlii 
of  the  deep  sea  ?    It  is  not  so  great  by  contra 
as  the  gutters  in  the  streets  are  to  the  cataract 
Then  why  have  not  the  currents  of  the  sea  woi  oil 
its  bottom  away?  Simply  because  they  have  not  bet  iiilil 
permitted  to  get  down  to  it. — Ail  the  Year  Roun 
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Cliurch  Member shij}. — All  endeavors  to  mal 
the  terms  or  conditions  of  church  raembersh 
amongst  us  more  extensive,  broad  and  easy,  so 
to  admit  a  greater  latitude  and  variety  of  sent  uml) 
ment  or  conduct,  will  always  be  in  vain.  Thofnw 
who  stand  upon  the  sure  foundation,  and  who 
principal  care  it  is  to  act  in  the  church  under  tl 
direction  of  the  holy  Head,  will  always  have 
bear  their  testimony  against,  and  endeavor  to  pr 
serve  the  church  clean  from  the  stains,  defilemcn 
and  impurities,  which  .«pring  from  "  the  lust  of  tl 
flesii,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life 
all  of  which,  in  their  endless  diversity  and  oper 
tion,  prevent  us  from  entering  in  "  at  the  stri 
gate,"  and  persevering  in  that  "narrow  way  whi 
leadeth  unto  life." — John  Thorp. 
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if  Small  Bed-CJiambers. — There  is  reason  to  be- 
if  ;ve  that  more  cases  of  dangerous  and  fatal  dis- 
coi  ises  are  gradually  engendered  annually  by  the 
ii  ibit  of  sleeping  in  small,  unventilated  rooms,  than 

ive  occurred  from  a  cholera  atmosphere  during 
I  lyyear  since  it  made  its  appearance  in  this  coun- 
p!  y.  Very  many  persons  sleep  in  eight-by-ten 
nt  poms — that  is,  rooms  the  length  and  breadth  of 
as  ihich,  multiplied  together,  and  this  multiplied 
t  i  gain  by  ten,  would  make  just  eight  huudred  cubic 
ail  jet,  while  the  cubic  space  to  each  bed,  according 
m  f  the  English  apportionment  for  hospitals,  is 

renty-one  hundred  feet.    But  more  in  order  "  to 

ve  the  air  of  a  room  the  highest  degree  of  fresh- 
!!  ;ss,''  the  French  hospitals  contract  for  a  complete 
tie  mewal  of  the  air  of  a  room  every  hour,  while  the 
r)i  lUglish  assert  that  double  the  amount,  or  four 
till  jiousand  feet  an  hour,  is  required. 
)ii  I  Four  thousand  feet  of  air  an  hour!  and  yet  there 
5  re  multitudes  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  sleep 
a  ith  closed  doors  and  windows,  in  rooms  which  do 
til  pt  contain  a  thousaud  cubic  feet  of  space,  and 
!i  at  thousand  feet  of  space  is  to  last  all  night — 
[\  I  least  eight  hours — except  such  scanty  supplies 
:  I  may  be  obtained  of  any  fresh  air  that  may  in- 
il  puate  itself  through  little  crevices  by  door  or 
5  iudow,  not  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
5i  fit  when  it  is  known  that,  in  many  cases  a  man 
e  ad  wife  and  infant  sleep  habitually  in  thousand 
51  let  rooms,  it  is  no  marvel  that  multitudes  perish 
•  ■ematurely  in  cities  ;  no  wouder  that  infant  chil- 
■;  fen  wilt  away  like  flowers  without  water,  and 
;  lat  five  thousand  of  them  died  in  the  city  of  New 

[Ork  alone,  during  the  hundred  days  which  in- 
V  uded  the  15th  of  July,  1860  1  Another  fact  is 
::  iggestive ;  that  among  the  fifty  thousand  persons 

ho  sleep  nightly  in  the  lodging-houses  of  London, 
;  cpressly  arranged  on  the  improved  principles  of 
t  face  and  ventilation  already  referred  to,  it  has 
[.  ;!en  proven  that  not  one  single  case  of  fever  has 
-•  sen  engendered  in  two  years.  Let  every  intelli- 
r  jnt  reader  improve  the  teachings  of  this  article 
■.  ithout  an  hour's  delay. — SdVs  Journal  of 
\  fealth. 

'■  1  

For  "The  Friend." 

^  Bless  tlic  Lord  at  all  Times,  in  all  Places  of  His 
J I  Dominion." 
!  I  The  first  heat  of  the  spring-time  has  been  bathed 
I  (to  coolness  by  a  refreshing  shower;  the  vespers 
;  c  the  robins  fill  the  air  with  melody,  the  sun- 
[i  (tting  irradiates  the  fast-greening  landscape,  and 
ri  le  perfume  of  fruit  blossoms  and  garden  flowers, 
;  [ingles  with  that  of  the  fresh  moist  earth.  And 
V, »  the  day  is  going  to  rest.  Its  peaceful  loveliness 
■5  snews  the  injunction  :  "  Bless  the  Lord." 
(  Yet,  alas,  the  sweet  beauty  of  the  evening  can- 
j  ot  banish  that  anxiety  and  mourning,  whose  in- 
^  sible  presence  troubles  the  soul.  While  the  ter- 
ble  scourge  of  war  hangs  over  us  with  a  '*  dark- 
3SS  that  may  be  felt,"  men's  hearts  fail  them  for 
j;  far.  Fear  combines  many  fears: — the  fear  of 
I  isturbance,  of  the  destruction  of  plans  and  hopes, 
;,  t  loss,  of  privation,  and  of  suff'ering  :  but  all  these 
ji  pmbined  cannot  make  that  fear  with  which  so 
,j  lany  hearts  are  failing.  It  is  not  the  fear  of  suf- 
ijpring,  but  the  fear  of  sin.  Not  the  peril  to  their 
lj  wn  lives  or  homes,  but  the  peril  to  so  many  reck- 
,  !Ss  immortal  souls. 

„  Yet  shall  we  not  "  bless  the  Lord"  even  here,  in 
J  lis  fearful  place  of  His  domiuion  ?  For  He  is  a 
t  strong  habitation  whereuuto  we  may  continually 
f,  ;3ort!"  All  other  refuge  may  fail,  but  this  en- 
j  ureth  forever.  The  foundations  of  the  earth  may 
^  3  shaken,  but  this  Ptock  is  immoveable.  "  The 
I  lord  is  my  defence  ;  I  shall  not  be  moved."  "  Be- 
iuse  He  has  been  my  help,  therefore  in  the  sha- 


dow of  his  wings  will  I  rejoice."  "  Thou  art  my 
rock  and  my  fortress."  David  proved  in  seasons 
of  greatest  peril,  the  safety,  the  strength  of  this 
Fortress.  He  knew  the  enemy  could  never  pre- 
vail against  it.  Therefore,  it  was  that  songs  of 
praise  burst  so  livingly  from  his  heart.  He  re- 
joiced, not  because  he  dwelt  at  ease,  and  knew  no 
danger,  but  because  his  "place  of  defence"  was 
"  the  munition  of  rocks." 

It  is  to  "  them  that  love  God,"  the  promise  is 
given,  "  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good." 
The  exercise  of  soul  for  His  cause's  sake ;  the 
mourning  for  his  law  trodden  under  foot :  the  ago- 
nized yearning  over  immortal  souls  sent  in  enmity 
from  the  battle-field  to  judgment — none  .of  these 
shall  be  lost — for  we  have  the  assurance,  "  The 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous,  and  His 
ears  are  open  unto  their  prayers." 

If,  then,  the  "  pride  of  all  glory"  being  stained 
in  our  view,  these  "  fightings  without"  but  drive  us 
to  Him  who  is  our  only  place  of  safety, — if  we, 
seeking  him,  learn  more  and  more  of  his  mercy  and 
loving-kindness,  his  power  to  shield  and  sustain, 
shall  we  not  more  and  more  be  enabled  to  "  bless 
the  Lord  at  all  times,  in  all  places  of  his  domi- 
nion." 
Fourth  mo.  24th,  1861. 

Discoveries  on  the  Eistern  Side  of  Africa,  by 
Captai?is  Burton  and  Speke. — These  intrepid  and 
scientific  travellers,  conquering  a  thousand  diffi- 
culties, succeeded  in  penetrating  the  continent  be 
tween  latitudes  four  degrees  and  eight  degrees  south, 
to  the  depth  of  six  hundred  miles,  over  land  that 
the  foot  of  an  European  never  trod  before.  The 
most  remarkable  discoveries  they  made,  consisted 
of  two  vast  fresh  water  lakes,  those  of  Ujiji  and 
Nyanza,  the  bare  existence  of  the  first  of  which 
only  had  been  known,  while  that  of  the  latter,  by 
far  the  largest,  had  not  even  been  suspected. 

We  shall  confine  our  notice  to  the  lake  Nyanza, 
as  the  most  important.  It  was  found  to  lie  3,700 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  hence  above 
three  times  higher  than  the  lake  of  Geneva.  Its 
breadth  was  estimated  from  forty  to  ninety  miles, 
and  its  length  conjectured  at  three  hundred,  which 
would  give  it  an  area  equal' to  that  of  two-thirds 
of  Ireland.  This  mighty  inland  sea  is  conjec- 
tured by  Captain  Speke  to  be  the  true  and  long- 
sought-for  source  of  the  Nile,  a  question  which 
has  puzzled  civilized  men  for  two  thousand  years, 
and  is  still  unsettled.  In  our  own  judgment,  the 
question  is  more  one  of  words  than  substance. 
Every  great  river  has  many  sources,  and  it  depends 
on  the  nomenclature  to  which  of  the  several  con- 
tributing streams  he  may  give  the  name  which 
practice  has  assigned.  We  have,  however,  no 
doubt,  but  that  the  water  of  the  lake  Nyanza  does 
contribute  largely  toward  feeding  the  classic  stream, 
the  inundation  of  which  is  the  source  of  the  fertil- 
ity of  that  Egyptian  valley,  which,  for  thousands 
of  years,  has  exercised  so  large  an  influence  on  the 
civilization  of  man. 

Of  the  country  and  people  seen  by  our  enter- 
prising travellers,  we  have  but  few  words  to  say. 
rhc  land  is  evidently  less  favoured  by  nature  than 
that  of  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  and  the 
negroes  are  phy.sically,  and  perhaps  even  mentally, 
inferior.  The  eastern  side  possesses  no  navigable 
rivers  leading  to  the  sea,  as  does  the  western,  nor 
has  it  the  gold  nor  the  valuable  palm-oil  of  the 
latter.  Its  corns  consist  of  millet  and  of  maize, 
the  latter  received  from  America  through  India. 
With  apparently  abundant  facilities  for  irrigation, 
not  a  grain  of  rice,  the  main  cereal  of  the  tropics, 
is  grown  by  the  rude  and  stupid  inhabitants.  The 
only  valuable  product  is  coffee,  still,  however,  in  a 


wild  state  only.  This  is  a  peculiar  indigenous 
plant  in  this  part  of  Africa,  although  we  call  it 
Arabian,  because  we  first  derived  it  in  its  cultivated 
state  from  that  country. 

The  common  fowl  and  oxen,  the  latter  used  only 
for  their  flesh  and  small  milk,  but  not  for  labour, 
are  the  only  animals  which  have  been  domesti- 
cated. The  horse  is  unknown,  and  so  is  the  hardy 
ass,  unless  to-  a  few  Arabian  settlers.  Man,  then, 
has  here  no  help  in  his  toil,  without  which  any  re- 
spectable progress  towards  civilization  is  impossi- 
ble. A  hardy,  coarse  cotton  is  grown,  and  the 
art  of  weaving  a  fabric  of  corresponding  quality 
is  understood.  So  is  the  art  of  making  malleable 
iron,  the  highest  stretch  of  negro  civilization  in 
this  part  of  Africa.  Letters  are  unknown  to  the 
negroes  of  the  eastern  coast,  as  indeed  they  are  to 
all  African  negroes.  The  staple  exports  consist  of 
the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  in  bondage  and  of 
the  tusks  of  the  slaughtered  elephants.  The  im- 
ports correspond  in  value.  It  would  be  but  to 
deceive  the  public  to  promise  a  beneficial  commerce 
with  such  a  country  and  such  a  people. — London 
Examiner. 


Absurd  Wasf£. — A  writer  in  a  London  paper 
calls  attention  to  a  profligate  and  scandalous  waste 
and  destruction  of  property,  while  there  are  so 
many  poor  persons  who  so  much  stand  in  need  of 
assistance,  which  is  thus  noticed  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Churchman's  Monthly  Penny  Magazine  as 
occurring  in  the  London  docks  :  "  Near  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Queen's  warehouse,"  Henry 
Mayhew  tells  us,  "  a  guide  post  inscribed,  '  To  the 
kiln,'  directs  you  to  the  Queen's  pipe,  or  chimney 
of  the  furnace ;  on  the  doors  of  the  latter  end  of 
the  room  are  painted  the  Crown  Royal  and  V.  R. 
In  this  kiln  are  burnt  all  such  goods  as  do  not 
fetch  the  amount  of  their  duty  and  customs' 
charges;  tea,  having  once  set  the  chimuey  of  the 
kiln  on  fire,  is  rarely  burnt,  and  the  wine  and  spi- 
rit are  emptied  into  the  docks.  The  huge  mas:^  of 
fire  in  the  furnace  is  fed  day  and  night  with  con- 
demned goods.  On  one  occasion  900  Australian 
mutton  hams  were  burnt;  on  another  45,000  pairs 
of  French  gloves ;  and  silks  and  satins,  tobacco 
and  cigars,  are  here  consumed  in  vast  quantities, 
the  ashes  being  sold  by  the  ton  as  manure  for  kill- 
ing insects,  and  to  soap  boilers  and  chemical  ma- 
nufacturers. Nails  and  other  pieces  of  iron  sifted 
from  the  ashes  are  prized  for  their  toughness  in 
making  gun  barrels;  gold  and  silver,  the  remains 
of  plate,  watches  and  jewelry  thrown  into  the  fur- 
nace, are  also  found  in  the  ashes." 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  4,  1861. 


Are  we  performing  our  duty  to  those  around 
us  ?  This  is  a  very  serious  inquiry,  and  worthy  of 
the  most  attentive  consideration  of  us  all;  yet  it  is 
with  no  desire  to  press  it  at  this  time  except  on 
one  point,  that  these  lines  are  penned.  The  re- 
port of  the  book  committee,  as  read  in  our  Yearly 
Meeting,  shows  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
books,  setting  forth  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
Truth  as  most  surely  believed  by  us,  distributed 
during  the  past  year  as  compared  to  some  former 
years.  Have  we  done  our  duty  to  our  neighbors 
in  this  respect?  It  does  not  require  any  great 
skill  in  argument,  any  unusual  acquaintance  with 
logic,  to  enable  one  to  hand  to  an  inquirer  after 
truth,  a  book  which  may  set  forth  our  principles 
clearly  and  unanswerably. 

Many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  pe- 
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rusal  of  a  good  book  has  been  attended  with  such 
a  blessing  from  the  Divine  Source  of  all  goodness, 
as  to  prove  of  lasting  advantage  to  the  reader.  I 
remember  to  have  read  of  a  bookseller,  who,  on 
being  called  upon  by  a  very  foppishly  dressed  man 
for  a  play-book,  handed  him  a  religious  work  in- 
stead. The  man  used  some  profane  language, 
intimating  what  he  would  do  with  it ;  but,  on  fur- 
ther conversation  with  the  bookseller,  took  it,  pro- 
mising to  read  it.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the 
purchaser  returned  to  the  store,  much  more  soberly 
and  properly  dressed,  and  after  expressing  his  gra- 
titude to  the  bookseller  for  persuading  him  to  take 
the  book,  and  his  thankfulness  to  his  heavenly 
Father,  who  had  incited  him  to  do  it,  he  ordered 
a  number  of  copies  of  the  same  work  for  distribu- 
tion. 

It  is  related  that  Venn,  the  author  of  "  the  Com- 
plete Duty  of  Man,"  was  so  pleased  with  the  kind 
conduct  of  a  waiter  in  an  inn,  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, who,  whilst  the  other  servants  were  laughing 
at  the  embarrassment  a  driver  of  some  refractory 
pigs  experienced,  went  out  promptly  and  assisted 
him,  that  he  gave  him  a  copy  of  his  own  publica- 
tion. Many  years  after,  a  person,  being  in  the 
west  of  England,  found  an  innkeeper,  who  was  a 
religious  man,  and  on  inquiring  found  that  he 
was  the  waiter,  who  had  received  the  present 
from  Venn.  He  deemed  that  not  only  himself, 
but  his  wife  and  some  of  their  children,  had  re- 
ceived deep,  religious  impressions  from  the  book, 
which  impressions,  through  submission  to  Divine 
Grace,  had  been  greatly  blessed  to  them,  in  the 
work  of  regeneration  mercifully  carried  on  within 
them. 

Many  instances  are  recorded  of  individuals  con- 
vinced of  the  principles  we  profess,  by  reading  the 
writings  of  our  early  Friends.  Those  writings  have 
lost  none  of  their  truthfulness,  from  age,  and  to 
the  soul  thirsting  after  Divine  knowledge,  they  may 
still,  through  the  Lord's  assisting  spirit,  prove  as 
cool  water  in  a  time  of  drought. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

The  Revolution. — The  Virginia  ordinance  of  secession 
does  not  go  into  effect  until  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  election  is  to  be 
held  on  the  23d  inst.  The  warlike  preparations  in  the 
North  have  caused  much  alarm  in  Virginia.  Governor 
Letcher  has,  it  is  asserted,  notified  the  President  that  no 
troops  from  Virginia  will  be  permitted  to  attack  the 
capital,  and  that  he  will  not  permit  troops  from  the  Con- 
federate States  to  cross  Virginia  for  that  purpose. 

Maryland. — On  the  2*?th  ult.,  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  Baltimore  was  re-opencd  after  a  week's  sus- 
pension. Up  to  that  day,  about  12,000  Northern  troops 
had  arrived  at  Annapolis  on  their  route  to  Washington. 
The  railroad  was  guarded  throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  the  transit  over  it  fur  the  volunteers  aud  army  sup- 
plies was  uninterrupted.  On  the  2Gth,  the  Legislature 
assembled  at  Frederick.  In  his  message  to  that  body, 
the  Governor  states  that  he  had  earnestly,  but  in  vain, 
remonstrated  with  the  federal  government  against  the 
passage  of  troops  across  Maryland  for  the  defence  of 
Washington;  recommends  them  to  act  prudently  and 
cautiously  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
State  is  involved,  and  advises  against  secession.  He 
thinks  the  only  safety  of  Maryland  lies  in  preserving  a 
neutral  position  in  the  im]ieniling  contest.  It  is  I'eport- 
cd  that  a  majoi-ily  of  the  Senate  is  averse  to  secession, 
but  that  the  .Southern  Uigiits  parly  have  the  control  of 
the  House  of  Ri'i)rcsenlativcs. — The  I'ennsylvania  volun- 
teers who  were  eiicauipod  at  Cockeysviile,  were  oi  Jercd 
back  to  Peiinsylvimirt,  in  order  to  avoid  another  con- 
flict at  Baltimore. 

JJfstruciion  of  Public  Properly. — The  burning  of  the 
navy-yard,  sl)ips  of  war,  cScc,  atNorfolk  and  I'ortsmoutli, 
Va.,"  is  coiiliriiied.  The  destruction  was  very  great,  but 
not  comi>Icto,  mucli  valuable  property  having  fiUi-n  into 
the  hands  of  the  Virginians.  .Vl  Harper's  Ferry,  also, 
valuable  machinery  and  other  property,  including  seve- 
ral thousand  muskets,  escaped  destruction. 

Fort  Pickens. — The  latest  dale  from  Pcnsacola  was  llie 


21st,  up  to  which  time  no  attack  had  been  made.  There 
were  about  5000  of  the  Confederate  troops  there,  who 
were  suffering  seriously  from  sickness  aud  exposure. 
Eight  U.  S.  war  vessels  were  lying  there,  ready  to  assist 
in  the  defence  of  the  fort. 

Washington. — The  Northern  troops  were  daily  arriving 
from  the  landing  at  Annapolis,  and  a  formidable  force 
would  soon  be  collected  at  the  capital.  The  U.  S. 
steamer  Pawnee  was  cruising  up  and  down  the  Potomac 
to  keep  the  communication  open.  Preparations  were 
making  by  the  revolutionists  to  erect  a  battery  on  the 
river  near  Mount  Vernon,  but  it  was  rumored  Governor 
Letcher  had  refused  to  allow  any  interruption  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  A  proclamation  has  been  issued 
by  the  President,  placing  the  ports  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  under  blockade. 

Tlie  Southern  Confederacy. — The  Richmond  Enquirer 
of  the  23d, states,  that  the  government  at  Montgomery 
had  issued  several  letters  of  marque  to  privateers  on 
the  18th  ult.  Jelferson  Davis,  the  President,  and  A.  H. 
Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  had  visit- 
ed Richmond,  Va.  Troops  from  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  were  entering  Virginia.  About  1500  had  reached 
Norfolk  and  Richmond,  and  many  thousands  more  were 
expected. 

Pennsylvania. — On  the  28th,  the  War  department  at 
Washington  made  a  requisition  upon  the  State  for  tveen- 
ty-one  more  regiments  in  addition  to  the  seventeen  pre- 
viously ordered,  making  a  total  of  29,500  men.  The 
Governor  will  propose  to  the  Legislature  that  a  reserve 
force  of  10,000  men  should  be  called  out  in  addition. 

The  War  Spirit  appears  to  prevail  throughout  the  free 
States,  without  any  exception.  In  the  South,  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri  and  Kentucky  appear  to  be  less  imbued 
with  it,  and  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  they  seem  to  be 
awakening  to  a  conception  of  the  dire  calamities  that 
must  ftU  upon  them  in  the  event  of  a  war  of  invasion. 
Even  the  Charleston  Mercury  earnestly  protests  against 
any  attempt  to  capture  Washington.  In  Virginia,  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  there  is  said  to  be  still  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  attachment  to  the  Union. 

Baltimore. — A  large  Union  meeting  was  held  in  Bal- 
timore on  the  29th,  at  which  the  strongest  Union  reso- 
lutions were  adopted.  The  rule  of  the  secession  mob 
was  believed  to  be  nearly  over.  Regular  daily  com- 
munication with  Philadelphia  hasbeen  re-established,  by 
means  of  steamers  to  Perryville,  there  connecting  with 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad. 

New  I'br/c.— Mortality  last  week,  422. 

Philadelphia.. — Mortality  last  week,  259. 

Foreign. — The  Liverpool  dates  are  to  Fourth  mo.  20th. 

Great  Britain. — In  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  stated 
that  the  government  was  engaged  in  no  negotiations 
whatever  towards  the  reconciliation  of  the  King  of  Italy 
with  the  Pope.  Their  policy  was  not  to  interfere  in 
Roman  Catholic  questions.  The  Italian  question  in  gen- 
eral was  debated,  the  French  occupation  of  Rome  was 
deplored,  and  the  prospect  of  a  collision  between  Aus- 
tria and  Italy  deprecated  by  all  the  speakers. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  John  Russell  stated 
that  all  the  foreign  ministers  except  the  American,  had 
left  Jeddo,  to  be  protected  by  the  ships  of  war,  in  conse- 
quence of  intimidation  having  been  used  towards  them, 
which  the  Japanese  government  had  not  endeavored  to 
check. 

A  report  that  President  Lincoln  was  dead,  had  been 
circulated  in  England,  and  American  news  was  anxi- 
ously looked  for. 

The  London  Times  editorially  reiterates  hopes  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  says  that  when  tlie  soil  and 
the  seas  of  the  New  World  are  likely  to  be  stained  with 
blood,  foreign  nations  may  surely  remonstrate  in  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News 
says  that  Russia  has  informed  France  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  in  Warsaw,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
join  France  in  any  measure  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  question.  The  alleged  reason  for  this  refusal  is 
that  lius.-iia  regards  France  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
i'olish  disturbances. 

France. — Heavy  commercial  failures  are  reported  in 
Marseilles.  The  French  funds  were  higher.  Rentes  are 
quoted  at  G8f.  20c. 

Italy. — Garibaldi  took  his  seat  in  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  business  was  temporarily  suspended  by 
llie  applause  of  the  members.  Tlie  action  of  the  minis- 
try in  disl)anding  the  Southern  army,  and  the  measures 
t.\ken  for  its  reorganization  were  debated  on  the  18th 
ult.  Garil)aldi  made  a  sjieecli  so  violent,  that  it  excited 
a  tumult  in  tlie  chamber.  He  ma<le  olTensivc  allusions 
to  the  ministry,  against  which  Count  Cavour  protested. 
Tiie  President  of  the  chamber  put  on  his  hat,  and  the 
sitting  was  suspended  for  a  brief  interval.    Garibaldi,  in 


resuming,  spoke  with  more  moderation.  He  defendec 
his  comrades  in  arms,  and  said  that  the  formation  o 
three  divisions  of  volunteers  as  decreed,  was  not  suffi 
cient  for  the  National  armament. — On  the  19th  ultimo 
Garibaldi  was  again  received  with  loud  applause.  Th< 
excitement  of  the  previous  day  had  subsided.  Words  oi 
concord  passed  between  Cavour  and  M.  Bixio,  whicli 
were  applauded  by  all.  Garibaldi  expressed  himseli 
satisfied. — There  has  been  an  attempted  reaction  in  Ca- 
labria. Troops  were  despatched  to  the  town  of  Vonasa 
which  has  been  delivered  from  the  Bourbonians. 

Aust7-ia. — Continued  Austrian  movements  on  the  Po, 
near  Ferran,  are  recorded.  It  is  said  that  an  attack 
is  possible,  commencing  with  the  invasion  of  the  Duchy 
of  Modena,  which  will  not  be  an  infraction  of  the  treaty 
of  Villa  Franca.  The  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
has  been  definitely  constituted.  A  Vienna  paper  denies 
positively  that  there  will  be  an  independent  ministry 
granted  to  Hungary.  The  Imperial  concessions,  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Protestants,  gave  great  satisfaction. 

.Rj<ss?n.— Advices  from  Warsaw  say  that  matters  are' 
daily  growing  worse,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  people  will  lead  to  fresh  disturbances.  Vig- 
orous measures  had  not  intimidated  them.  The  troops 
had  been  bivouacked  in  the  public  squares.  The  Rus- 
sian force  in  Poland  is  to  be  raised  to  100,000  men. 

Spain. — The  recent  seizure  of  the  territory  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  by  Spanish  troops,  is  approved.  The 
Spanish  official  paper  says,  that  the  Spanish  government 
will  accept  the  annexation  of  St.  Domingo  as  soon  as 
confirmed  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  if  no  foreign  powertanj 
protests. 

Australia. — Australian  advices  report  the  massacre  of 
twenty-six  of  the  crew  of  the  American  whale  ship  Su 
perior,  by  the  natives  of  Solomon's  Island. 

Java. — Fearful  inundations  had  occurred  in  Java. 
Many  thousands  were  drowned,  and  whole  villages  de 
stroyed.    Fifty  thousand  people  had  been  made  desti 
tute. 

The  Liverpool  Marlceis. — The  cotton  market  was  active 
at  an  advance.  New  Orleans  fair  was  quoted  at  8Jd. ; 
Mobiles,  Hd.  The  Manchester  advices  were  favorable; 
prices  had  an  advancing  tendency.  Breadstutfs  were 
dull.  Flour  nominally,  28s.  a  30s.  Qd.\  red  wheat,  lis. 
Id.  a  12s.  dd.  ;  white,  12s.  3d.  a  14s.  6d.,  per  100  lbs. 

The  London  Money  Market. — The  bank  rate  of  interest  lllll 
had  been  reduced  to  5  per  cent.    Consols,  92. 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
The  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  Second-day, 
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the  6th  of  Fifth  month  next.    Pupils  will  be  conveyed  ulll 
from  the  city  to  the  Street  Road  Station  on  the  new 
Philadelphia  and  West  Chester  Railroad,  where  convey- 
ances will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to  the  school,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  8,  2,  and  4  o'clock  trains  on  Second 
and  Third-days.    Those  who  have  been  regularly  en- 
tered, and  who  go  by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  will  be  Ml 
furnished  with  tickets  by  the  ticket  agent  at  the  depot, 
N.  E.  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Market  streets,  which, 
with  the  stage  fare  from  the  Station,  will  be  charged  to 
the  pupil  at  the  school.    Baggage  may  be  sent  to  the 
depot,  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Market  streets.  Sraalipilliil 
packages  for  the  pupils,  if  left  at  Friends'  bookstore 
No.  304  Arch  street,  on  Sixth-days,  before  12  o'clock,|)t(j 
will  be  forwarded.    The  stage,  as  heretofore,  will  meet  „ 
the  first  train  of  cars  in  the  morning,  on  its  arrival  at  ^  ' 
the  Street  Road  Station,  every  day,  except  First-days. 
Fourth  mo.  29th,  1861. 
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HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  committee-room.  Arch 
street,  on  Second-day  afternoon.  Fifth  month  13th,  1861, 
at  4  o'clock.  Charles  Ellis,  Sec'y 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAU. 

A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con 
ducting  this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  h&ftl 
preferred,  one  of  wliora  should  be  qualified  to  teach  in 
the  school.    Apply  to  Ebkn'ezkk  Worth, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thos.  Wistau, 
Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

Joel  Evans, 
Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Appalachiaa  Monntain  System. 

Professor  Arnold  Guyot,  of  Princeton  College, 
'.  J.,  and  author  of  the  interesting  treatise  on 
hysical  Geography,  entitled  "  Earth  and  Man," 
as  devoted  his  summer  excursions  since  1849,  to 
b  examination  and  study  of  the  physical  configu- 
Mion  of  the  Appalachian  System,  and  to  a  most 
arefuUy  conducted  series  of  measurements,  chiefly 
ith  the  barometer,  of  those  points  which  were 
jost  important  in  the  investigation  of  the  Inws  o*' 
a  relief.  He  began  with  the  most  remarkable 
ulminating  groups  in  the  northern  division,  name- 
j,  the  White  Mountains,  the  Green  Mountains, 
nd  the  Adirondack.  To  the  first-named  he  made 
3ur  excursions  in  as  many  different  summers.  He 
fterwards  visited  in  three  excursions  the  central 
nd  southern  portions  of  Virginia,  and  the  vast 
roup  of  elevated  chains  which  covers  the  western- 
art  of  North  Carolina,  between  the  boundaries  of 
Tennessee,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  which 
ontains,  as  his  observations  fully  show,  the  high- 
st  points  of  the  whole  Appalachian  system.  Here 
rithin  a  territory  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
D  length,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  some 
orty  miles  in  breadth,*  extending  from  the  ex- 
reme  sources  of  the  New  Eiver  to  the  passage  of 
he  Tennessee  through  the  Smoky  Mountains  and 
Jlue  Ridge.  There  are,  according  to  the  table  of 
Ititudes  published  by  Prof.  Guyot,  no  fewer  than 
wenty-eigitt  peaks  more  elevated  than  Mount 
Washington,  and  some  thirty-seven  others  that 
Overtop  Mount  Adams,  the  second  in  altitude  of 
he  White  Mountain  group.-f  Of  the  twenty-eight 
leaks  higher  than  Mount  Washington,  thirteen  are 
.rrangcd  nearly  in  a  straight  line  of  about  nine 
oiles  in  length,  forming  the  main  chain  of  the 

lack  Mountains.  One  of  these,  the  Black  Dome 
ir  Mitchell's  High  Peak,  may  now  be  safely  re 
;arded  as  the  highest  land  east  of  the  Mississippi 


*  The  middle  of  the  north-easlern  border  of  the  belt 
f  land  here  described,  is  in  latitude  36°  10^  North, 
;ongitude  4°  45'  West  from  Washington  ;  and  the  middle 
f  the  south-wexlern  border  is  in  lat.  3o°  20'  N.,  long.  6° 
6'  W.  The  strip  of  country  referred  to,  extends  there- 
ore  for  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line  joining 
hese  two  points.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  very  nearly 
•y  the  boundary  line  of  North  Carolina. 

■}■  Mount  Washington  is  6288  feet  above  the  sea;  Mt. 
Idams,  5794  feet. 


river.  Its  altitude,  as  given  by  Guyot,  is  6707 
feet  above  the  sea. 

In  a  late  number  of  Silliman's  Journal,  Prof 
Guyot  has  published  an  interesting  article  "  On  the 
Appalachian  Mountnin  System,"  giving  in  pnrt  the 
result  of  his  extended  explorations  and  measure- 
ments of  these  mountains,  from  which  article  we 
propose  to  make  some  copious  extracts,  with  per- 
haps occasional  slight  alterations.    He  says  : — 

"  The  remark  has  been  made  with  justice,  that 
the  Appalachian  or  Allegheny  System  of  moun- 
tains, although  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized 
nation,  is  still  one  of  the  chains  concerning  which 
■\ve  have  the  least  amount  of  positive  knowledge. 
This  is  especially  true,  respecting  the  height  of  the 
culminating  points  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
system.  A  great  number  of  measurements  have 
indeed  been  made  within  the  last  thirty  years  for 
the  construction  of  railroads  and  canals,  and  for 
other  practical  purposes ;  but  this  net-work  of 
surveys,  it  is  easy  to  understand,  has  included  only 
the  basis  of  the  system  and  the  lowest  points  at 
which  it  may  be  crossed.  Everything  not  con- 
nected with  practical  objects,  has  received  but  little 
attention.  True,  a  certain  number  of  barometrical 
measurements  were  made  a  long  time  ago,  chiefly 
in  the  north  :  they  have  not,  however,  proved  to  be 
exact,  when  compared  with  the  measurements  which 
I  have  lately  made  with  greater  care  and  under 
more  favourable  circumstances.  But  we  must  not 
attribute  the  rarity  and  the  imperfection  of  moun- 
tain measurements  wholly  to  a  want  of  interest  in 
science,  or  to  the  absolute  preponderance  of  the 
utilitarian  spirit  which  characterizes  America.  It 
is  due,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  difficulty, 
which  has  existed  until  within  a  very  few  years,  of 
procuring  good  instruments,  and  to  the  obstacles, 
often  very  great,  which  the  explorer  meets  in  these 
wild  regions.  A  chain  of  thirteen  hundred  miles 
in  length  is  a  vast  field,  especially  when  it  includes 
mountains  covered  with  interminable  forests,  where 
a  footpath  rarely  guides  the  traveller's  step,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  cross,  except  with  a  hatchet 
in  the  hand  and  with  a  loss  of  time  and  strength 
often  quite  disproportionate  to  the  results  which  are 
obtained.  Add  to  this,  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
system,  the  journey  is  to  be  made  in  an  unknown 
region,  without  a  reliable  map,  far  from  a  human 
dwelling,  rarely  penetrated  by  the  most  hardy 
hunters.  The  explorer  must  be  ready  to  march 
without  any  trusty  guide,  and  to  sleep  in  the  open 
air,  exposed  to  the  inclement  temperature  of  the 
elevated  regions,  and  obliged  to  depend  for  nou 
rishment  on  the  food  which  he  can  carry  with  him. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  danger  of  perishing 
from  exhaustion  is  by  no  means  imaginary,  as  I 
know  by  experience. 

"  In  a  great  portion  of  the  Appalachian  chain 
especially  toward  the  south,  the  lofty  forests  which 
crown  nearly  all  the  summits,  and  the  thick  under 
brush,  literally  impenetrable,  of  rhododendrons 
and  other  evergreens,  in  which  the  faint  track  of 
the  bear  is  often  the  only  assistance  of  the  travel- 
ler, are  not  less  serious  obstacles.  The  difficulty 
of  obtaining  general  views  enabling  one  to  take 
his  bearings  in  the  labyrinth  of  mountains  which 


cover  the  country,  is  thus  considerably  increased  ; 
and  the  favourable  points  of  observation  which  are 
necessary  to  determine  the  position  of  peaks  which 
have  been  measured,  or  are  to  be  measured,  and 
for  identifying  them  in  every  case,  arc-  by  no  means 
numerous.  Besides  all  this,  when  the  relative  height 
of  different  points  has  been  determined  correctly, 
there  still  remains,  in  order  to  fix  their  absolute 
height,  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  altitude 
above  the  sea  of  the  points  of  departure  or  of  the 
lower  stations,  which  are  often  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  sea  coast. 

"  These  various  difficulties,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  have  diminished  within  the  last  ten  years. 
Excellent  barometers  are  now  made  in  America, 
and  within  the  reach  of  almost  any  willing  ob- 
server. The  railroad  surveys  cross  all  the  princi- 
pal sections,  and  furnish  a  great  number  of  points 
whose  altitude  is  sufficiently  determined  to  serve 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  measuring  the  summits 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  system. 
Moreover  hypsometrical  tables,  adapted  to  all  the 
barometrical  scales,  partly  compiled  and  partly 
computed  by  the  writer,  have  been  published  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  relieve  the  observer 
of  the  most  tedious  and  time-consuming  portion  of 
his  task,  by  reducing  the  computation  of  barome- 
trical heights  to  the  simplest  arithmetical  operation. 
These  tables  can  be  found  in  the  volume  of  '  Met- 
eorological and  Physical  Tables,"  which,  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Institution,  is  now  accessible  to 
every  scientific  man. 

"  One  of  my  first  labours,  on  arriving  in  Ameri- 
ca in  1848,  was  to  collect  all  the  measurements  of 
the  Appalachian  system  which  had  then  been  pub- 
lished. Except  the  elevations  determined  for  rail- 
roads and  canals,  nearly  all  the  more  remarkable 
heights  which  had  been  measured,  were  in  New 
England  or  New  York,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  White, 
Green,  and  Adirondack  Mountains.  Add  to  this, 
the  secondary  heights  measured  in  considerable 
numbers  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts, a  few  points  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  some  rather  vague  determinations  in 
North  Carolina  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  we  have 
nearly  all  the  hypsometrical  wealth  then  at  the 
service  of  the  geographer.  Massachusetts,  the  only 
State  in  the  Union  which  has  had  a  regular  trigo- 
nometric survey,  furnished  besides  some  geodetic 
points  determined  with  great  accuracy.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  admirable  work  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  still  progressing  under  the  skilful  direction 
of  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  but  the  points  geodetically 
measured  are  seldom  distant  from  the  coast.  All 
the  other  altitudes  which  were  published,  had  been 
obtained  by  barometric  measurement. 

"  The  comparison  of  these  last  soon  led  me  to 
see  in  the  heights  published  by  different  authors, 
such  differences  as  indicated  either  a  confusion  of 
names,  or  errors  in  measurement  too  considerable 
to  be  attributed  to  the  formulas  employed  in  cal- 
culating, and  which  could  only  be  attributed  to 
imperfect  instruments  or  to  circumstances  too  un- 
favourable for  the  work  which  was  undertaken." 

 "I  was  therefore  led  to  regard  all  these 

barometrical  measurements  only  as  approxima- 
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tions,  hy  no  means  superseding  new  determina- 


tions. 


(To  becontiuuod.) 


Selected  fur  "The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 
our  Late  Friend^  II.  Wil/ia7ns. 
Short  notice  of  some  of  the  exercises  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  1847 — the  last  she  attended. 

Fourth  month. — 20th  of  the  month  and  3rd 
of  the  week. — The  queries  and  answers  thereto 
-were  read  and  solidly  considered,  and  some  good 
and  suitable  remarks  were  made  tending  to  stir  up 
to  faithfulness  in  attending  our  religious  meetings 
and  a  proper  exercise  of  spirit  therein.  To  the 
third  query  some  very  sound  old-fashioned  advice 
was  given  to  parents  and  children,  such  as  I  used 
to  hear  when  I  was  young,  and  that  then  fastened 
as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place,  being  as  I  now  humbly 
believcj  blessed  to  me,  and  '  as  bread  cast  on  the 
waters,  found  after  many  days.  Dear 


aged  and  feeble  as  she  is,  made  lively  and  suitable 
remarks  on  the  care  which  Friends  ought  to  main- 
tain over  themselves  in  treating  with  offenders,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  to  their  help 

"  The  annual  query  was  read,  giving  an  account 
of  the  decease  of  many  valuable,  worthy  ministers 
and  elders  the  past  year.  The  young  and  younger 
Friends  were  encouraged  to  exercise  their  gifts  in 
faithfulness,  so  that  the  places  of  those  may  be  filled 
up.  This  day  has  been  a  day  of  favour  indeed ; 
and  afforded  encouragement  to  my  drooping  feel- 
ings." 

^'■Fifth  mo.  8th. — Fourth-day  was  our  Select 
Quarterly  Meeting.  I  was  weak  in  body  and  mind, 
felt  no  ability  to  dig  even  with  my  staff.  I  re- 
membered the  poor  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda, 
be  could  not  help  himself :  and  I  felt  a  feeble  hope 
that,  as  he  was  helped,  so  I  should  be ;  my  cough 
was  very  troublesome,  almost  continual.  Rather 

late  the  door  opened  in  front,  and   came 

in.  She  had  early  a  lively,  good  testimony,  that 
seemed  to  clear  all  up,  and  had  a  strengthening 
effect.    The  business  was  conducted  satisfactorily. 

"  I  staid  all  night  with  and  ;  their 

countenances  bespoke  trouble,  and  the  impression 
seemed  fixed,  yet  I  had  comfort  in  being  with  them. 
 is  in  the  asylum.  It  is  a  trying  dispensa- 
tion ;  poverty,  sickness  or  death  are  not  like  it. 
Mother  used  occasionally  to  remark,  '  It  was  a 
great  favour  to  be  kept  in  our  senses.'  And  so  it 
surely  is ;  and  it  seems  to  me  one  great  means  of 
being  so  kept,  is  to  use  our  senses  as  we  ought  to, 
while  so  blessed  ;  but  there  are  various  causes  for 
the  malady." 

"  had  an  appointed  meeting  yesterday 

afternoon, — a  full  house.  I  think  an  open  door 
was  left  in  the  minds  of  the  people  for  whoever 
maybe  sent  in  the  right  line;  which  is  a  great 
point,  not  to  shut,  but  open  the  way  :  the  simple, 
plain  way  to  salvation  was  opened. 

"  I'U/i. — In  relation  to  the  question  thou  asked 
me,  as  it  is  a  subject  in  all  its  bearings  of  great 
moment,  and  interests  individual  members  as  well 
as  meetings,  it  is  needful  to  know  what  we  are 
about  to  do,  and  how  far  our  movements  will  affect 
us  in  the  station  we  hold  and  others  as  far  as  our 

influence  goes.    Call  on  ,  bccau.se  he  is  cool, 

open,  deliberate  and  dispassionate,  easy  of  access, 
a  man  of  good  judgment  and  clear  di.sccrument 
and  more  fully  in  possession  of  concerns  which  in- 
terest society,  than  many  others.  I  feci  very  re- 
luctant thou  sliould  move  off  from  the  city  in  any 
direction,  and  not  be  more  fully  in  possession  of 
the  views  of  our  experienced  Friends,  more  than  I 
can  tell  thee;  I  think  it  due  to  thyself  and 


both  far  and  near,  in  this,  and  foreign  lands,  where 
we  are  known  as  a  people ;  were  it  not,  that  I  bc- 
ieve  it  is  the  will  of  the  Great  Head  of  his  church 
to  sift  us  from  sieve  to  sieve,  and  thus  keep  unto 
himself  a  '  proved  and  a  tried  people,'  who  may 
serve  him  in  the  '  beauty  of  holiness,'  I  would  fear 
this  trial  would  be  too  much  for  us.  But  I  trust, 
humbly  so.  He  will  order  the  cause  himself,  and 
use  clear- sighfedjClean- handed 'm&tTumeut9,thro\xgh 
whom  His  own  work  will  be  seen. 

We  have  seen,  dear  ,  in  our  day,  the 

sad  and  the  blighting  effects  of  going  as  with  closed 
eyes  into  things,  leading  eventually  into  separation 
from  the  Truth  as  held  by  us. 

"  We  need  all  be  watchful  over  our  sayings  and 
doings,  acting  deliberately.  Time  will,  under  the 
direction  of  the  great  Opener,  make  darkness  light 
— and  it  is  also  a  revealer  of  secrets." 

''Sixth  mo.  IQth  I  felt  on  being  at 

the  '  school'  [West-town]  as  if  I  wanted  that  insti- 
tution rightly  cherished  and  rightly  kept ;  this  is 
always  my  concern  for  it. 

"  Thy  letter  was  truly  grateful,  thankful  thy 
work  was  done,  and  that  peace  was  the  pay  :  now 
look  out  for  a  time  of  stripping,  do  not  expect  to 
be  every  day  in  thy  best  trim,  and  be  not  dis- 
mayed at  the  change,  keep  pretty  quiet  and  not 
spend  thy  own  pocket  store,  for  it  may  be  easily 

spent."    *    *    *    "  Paid  a  visit  to  's  ;  they 

have  a  comfortable  home ;  as  to  the  outward,  no- 
thing essential  seems  wanting  :  may  they  not  ne- 
glect the  better  part  now  in  their  youthful  days, 
while  '  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw 
nigh  wherein  they  will  have  no  pleasure  in  them.' 
We  had  a  good  little  meeting  on  Fifth-day 


(.iicatiy  do  I  diploro  the  stale  oui  Society  is  in,  who  were  looking  for  some  great  appearance." 


a  short  communication  on  '  The  Lord 
and  son  came  in  very  quietly, 


E.  C.  had 
seeth  me.' 

rather  late  ;  after  meeting,  as  he  was  a  stranger 
I  invited  him  homo  with  me :  he  is  a  very  careful, 
conscientious  man ;  if  he  keeps  his  place,  will  be  a 
pillar  on  which  the  church  may  rest,  when  the  day 
comes  for  his  showing  himself  to  Israel.  Who 
knows  but  there  may  be  many  such,  hidden  ones? 
preparing  for  helpers. 

"  I  believe,  dear  ,  thou  art  in  the  hands  of 

thy  heavenly  Father,  and  on  thy  journey  heaven- 
ward, who,  for  his  own  ends,  leaves  us  many  days 
mourning  as  without  hope,  yet  I  have  remembered, 
'  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east  and  shines 
unto  the  west,  so  shalf  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
man  be;'  thy  darkness  will  change,  and  thy  soul 
comforted,  unknown  to  any  mortal,  and  if,  in  his 
wisdom,  the  least  thing,  either  in  dress  or  behavi- 
our, is  then,  or  at  any  time  of  favour,  shown  to 
thee  as  right  to  change  in,  be  very  scrupulous  of 
trifling  with  such  impressions,  consult  none,  but  in 
the  wisdom  of  Truth  :  do  not  calculate  on  con- 
sulting man  or  woman,  but  keep  the  nearer  to  thy 
dear  Lord  ;  even  now  in  thy  present  proving,  or  in 
future  proving.?,  keep  close  to  Him  in  the  spirit  of 
thy  mind;  watchful  and  rather  retired,  and  thy 
strength  will  be  increased,  lie  is  not  very  far  off, 
and  in  his  own  time  will  open  thy  understanding, 
and  teach  what  to  ask  for,  and  enable  thee  in  truth 
to  call  God  '  Father.'    I  do  not  know  by  what 

authority  our  dear  friend   .spoke  to  thee,  but 

had  she  seen  the  letter  thou  wrote  to  me,  it  seems 
to  me,  she  would  have  had  diflerent  advice  for  thee. 
It  does  require,  even  in  old  folks,  deep  religious 
feeling  fully  to  sympathize  with  a  babe  in  the  Truth. 
Cannot  He  who  has  so  far  inclined  thy  heart  to 
love  and  fear  him,  show  thee  thy  duty  ?  Yes, 
verily — only  do  not  overlook  him,  and  expect  some 
great  sign.  How  many  instructive  passages  have 
we  in  sacred  writ  to  the  spiritual  reader;  even  the 
'  comin;;  of  our  Saviour'  was  low  and  mean  to  them 


Respecting  an  epistle  addressed  by  our  Yearly 
Meeting  in  the  year  1833,  to  the  subordinate  meet- 
ings, she  remarks  :  "  The  meeting  was  sorrowfully 
affected  in  observing,  that  many  in  profession  with 
us  still  continue  to  neglect  the  attendance  of  our 
religious  meetings,  especially  those  held  near  the 
middle  of  the  week.  Friends  were  encouraged  to 
further  patient  labour  with  such;  and  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  meetings  recommended  to  take  this 
subject  under  their  weighty  consideration,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  favoured  to  see  what  further 
duties  are  required  of  them  towards  such  members. 
The  many  and  increasing  deviations  from  our 
christian  testimonies,  especially  as  regards  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  in  apparel,  deportment  and 
manner  of  living,  call  for  the  deep  and  heart-felt 
concern  of  all  our  members,  and  for  the  vigilant, 
faithful  care  of  elders,  overseers  and  other  con- 
cerned Friends,  to  labour  in  love  with  such  as  give 
cause  for  uneasiness  in  these  respects,  if  happily 
through  the  Lord's  assistance,  these  mournful  evi- 
dences of  degeneracy  may  be  removed  from  among 
us,  and  we  preserved  a  people  holding  a  consistent 
testimony  to  the  Truth." 

'''Sixth  mo.  2Uh. — Our  dear  friend  S.  Emle» 
had  an  appointed  meeting  here  [at  Plymouth,]  on 
Third-day,— a  good  meeting.  Her  concern  was 
for  our  young  Friends,  and  if  they  fall  short,  the!  tli! 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  present  will  witness 
against  them ;  it  was  close  ;  that  others  would  be 
called  in,  if  our  children  are  not  faithful ;  the  very 
seats  they  occupy,  will  be  filled  by  others,  and  the 
crowns  intended  for  them,  set  on  the  heads  ot 
others ;  the  feet  of  the  messengers  would  be  turned 
another  way.  This  close  language  was  addressed 
to  '  the  children  of  her  people,'  as  she  over  and 
over  repeated  it :  my  heart  is  full.  Several  of  the 
young  people  absent  yesterday.  On  my  speaking 
of  it,  various  excuses  offered,  as  though  that  would 
I  am  sorry  to  burden  any  sensible  mind 


but  lam  grieved  ;  there  is  a  cause. 

"  In  addressing  the  meeting  more  at  large,  sh€ 
spoke  of  '  that  reprover  or  witness  against  evil 
which  all  were  favoured  with,  and  showed  righl 
from  wrong,'  this,  though  buried,  stifled  and  disre 
garded  and  even  forgot;  yet  in  'the  last  day,'  il 
would  raise  up  and  judge  them ;  it  would  be 
brought  to  their  remembrance,  not  by  the  aid  o 
their  natural  faculties,  but  '  it  would  come  up,'  anc 
be  their  reprover  and  judge.  She  did  deliver  the 
word  (according  to  my  sense  and  understanding 
of  it)  faithfully. 

"  She  commenced  thus,  '  I  have  been  thinkinr 
what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  bread  to  eat,  to  hav( 
water  to  drink,  and  raiment  to  put  on  :  all  this  ii 
from  the  hand  of  a  Bountiful  Creator,  for  we  can 
not  command  even  one  shower,  how  soon  our  su;j 
plies  might  be  cut  off.  It  is  recorded  early,  tha 
the  charge  to  man  was,  he  should  "  eat  bread  b 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  and  so  we  see  it ;'  tracinj 
along  this  subject  a  short  way,  she  then  spiritual 
izcd  upon  it,  and  showed  how  it  was  some  had  n 
bread  in  their  houses,  nor  water  in  their  cis 
terns,"  &c. 


A7i  Ingenious  Contrivance.  —  In  the  Pacifi 
Mills,  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  one  of  the  machine 
printing  delaines,  sfanrps  the  piece  with  sixteei 
different  colours  and  .shades  of  colours,  in  passin 
through  once.  There  is  only  one  other  siniila 
machine  in  the  world,  it  is  said. 


One  reason  for  want  of  vitality  in  the  churct 
is  the  shyness  and  reserved ucss  of  its  member 
preventing  the  kindling,  and  keeping  alive,  of  th 
lioly  fire  of  christian  and  brotherly  affection. 
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From  tlie  Leisure  Hour. 

Clocks,  and  Row  we  Came  by  tliem. 

(Coccludcd  from  page  27o.) 

At  the  beginniDg  of  the  following  century  an- 
other Englishman,  George  Graham,  invented  the 
repose,  or  dead  escapement.  By  this  invention, 
the  wheels  are  kept  at  rest  during  the  whole  oscil- 
lation of  the  pendulum,  except  at  the  instant  of 
contact  with  the  crown-wheel,  and  the  oscillations 
are  made  in  more  equal  times.  Then  the  detached 
escapement  was  introduced  ;  and  after  that,  the 
half-dead  escapement,  a  mean  between  the  inven- 
tions of  Clement  and  that  of  Graham.  For  all 
purposes  of  ordinary  time-keepers  this  mode  of 
escapement  answered  well. 

But  still,  notwithstanding  the  remarkable  im- 
provements which  had  been  etfected,  the  best  clocks, 
though  finished  with  the  most  extreme  care  and 
pains,  were  found  to  vary  in  their  performance, 
through  the  effect  of  atmospheric  temperature.  As 
in  hot  weather  the  pendulum  expanded,  or  in- 
creased in  length,  whatever  was  the  material  of 
m  which  it  was  constructed,  and  consequently  vibrated 
slower,  the  result  of  the  retardation  became  mani- 
fest in  the  loss  of  time  by  the  clock.    In  cold 
weather  the  reverse  took  place — the  pendulum,  in 
sas  consequence  of  contracting,  vibrated  quicker,  and 
tk  Ithe  clock  gained  on  time.    Various  ingenious  con- 
la  trivances  were  therefore  resorted  to  with  the  view 
\ii  of  counteracting  the  influence  of  temperature  on 
rj  pendulums,  and  causing  them  to  oscillate  in  all 
liu  {temperatures  in  equal  times.    Graham,  the  inven- 
tor of  the  dead  escapement,  at  length  hit  upon  a 
plan  at  once  sound  in  principle  and  easy  of  appli- 


cation; indeed,  so  thoroughly  did  it  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  that  it  has  un- 
dergone but  trifling  modifications  up  to  the  present 
hour.    Graham  called  his  invention  the  "  mercu- 
rial compensation,"  and  it  consists  in  using  for  a 
weight  a  jar  containing  quicksilver,  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  pendulum-rod,  which  is  formed  of 
ilift  steel.    As  the  steel  rod  lengthens  by  heat,  the 
mercury  expands  in  volume,  and  rises  in  the  jar; 
and  when  the  rod  shortens  by  cold,  the  mercury 
contracts  and  sinks  or  falls.    Thus  the  arc  of  os- 
cillation is  always  maintained  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  point  of  suspension  or  upper  extremity  of 
the  pendulum — or,  in  other  words,  the  pendulum 
is  kept  always  of  the  same  length,  and  therefore 
will  always  oscillate  at  the  same  rate.    In  1726, 
John  Harrison  invented  what  is  called  the  gridiron 
pendulum,  composed  of  rods  of  steel  and  brass  so 
in! [banded  together  that  the  rods  which  expand  the 
n(i  most,  raise  the  weight  at  the  bottom  of  the  p&ndu- 
iiilum,  as  much  as  the  rods  which  expand  the  least 
il  l  depress  it.    This  pendulum  is  still  much  in  use, 
i|  but  from  the  fact  that  metals  expand  and  contract 
ia|  in  such  masses  fitfully  and  by  jerks,  and  not  grad- 
bi  ually,  is  considered  not  to  answer  so  satisfactorily 
as  the  mercurial  pendulum. 

Meanwhile,  improvements  of  another  kind,  in 
connection  with  other  parts  of  the  machinery  of  a 
clock,  had  been  prosecuted  with  success.  The  first 
clocks  were  of  great  bulk,  and  adapted  only  for 
towers  and  turrets  and  public  buildings ;  as  they 
improved  in  structure  and  utility,  they  were  made 
of  smaller  size,  and  found  their  way  into  the 
dwelling-places  of  the  people.  Still,  there  could 
be  really  no  such  thing  as  an  easily  portable,  or 
even  a  bracket  clock,  until  the  weight  as  a  moving 
power  could  be  got  rid  of.  The  substitution  of  a 
main-spring  for  a  weight  took  place  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century  :  the  main-spring,  if 
it  did  not  suggest  it,  in  a  manner  necessitated  the 
invention  of  the  "fusee;  and  both  together,  while 
they  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of 
clock-making,  may  be  said  to  have  given  birth  to 


the  art  of  the  watch-maker.    We  shall  have  some 
thing  to  say  on  these  inventions  in  a  subsequent 
paper  on  watches. 

We  must  touch  briefly  on  that  part  of  the  me- 
chanism of  a  clock  which  is  employed  for  striking 
the  hours.  This  is  a  curious  and  sometimes  a  very 
intricate  piece  of  machinery,  for  clocks  may  bo 
made  to  strike  any  number  of  times.  Some  of 
them  strike  hours,  half-hours,  quarters,  and  half- 
quarters,  and  will  even  repeat  all  these  perform- 
ances on  a  second  bell,  sounding  a  different  note 
from  the  first.  Some  have  been  made  to  strike  the 
bell  as  many  as  a  hundred  times  between  the  hours, 
and  we  have  seen  one  which  was  never  silent 
three  minutes  together  out  of  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  moving  power  of  the  striking  train,  which 
is  too  various  and  too  complicated  to  admit  of  de- 
scription here,  may  be  either  a  weight  or  a  spring  ; 
but  whatever  it  be,  its  impulse  is  only  permitted  to 
come  into  play  when  the  hour  or  the  quarter  to  be 
struck  has  arrived,  at  which  moment  it  is  brought 
into  action  by  the  temporary  release  of  a  catch  or 
detent  permitting  the  weight  or  spring  to  act  on  the 
striking  mechanism.  Whether  the  strokes  on  the 
bell  shall  be  one  or  many  is  determined  principally 
by  two  pieces  of  mechanism — one  called  a  snail, 
with  twelve  steps,  the  other  a  rack,  with  twelve 
teeth.  The  time  during  which  the  striking  weight 
is  allowed  to  descend,  varies  according  to  the  turn- 
ing of  the  twelve  steps  of  the  snail  on  its  axis,  and 
the  position  of  the  twelve  teeth  of  the  rack,  at 
different  hours  of  the  day — being  sometimes  long 
enough  to  permit  one  blow  to  be  given  by  the  ham- 
mer on  the  bell,  and  at  another  time  long  enough 
for  twelve  such  blows.  The  bell  itself  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  striking  apparatus.  In  domes- 
tic clocks,  where  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  note  suffi- 
ciently loud  to  be  heard  through  the  house,  a  small 
saucer-shaped  bell  will  answer  the  purpose ;  but 
where  a  cathedral-clock  is  expected  to  send  its  in- 
formation over  a  circuit  of  many  miles,  the  case  is 
widely  different.  Bells  have  been  manufactured  of 
all  forms  and  in  various  ways,  but  they  can  only 
be  made  to  send  their  tones  to  a  great  distance  by 
casting  them  of  enormous  weight  and  of  solid 
material — the  best  material  being  a  compound  of 
copper  and  tin.  A  gong  of  beaten  metal  may  be 
made  to  yield  as  deep,  and,  to  a  stander-by,  as  loud 
a  tone,  though  it  weigh  but  a  score  or  two  pounds, 
as  a  bell  of  ten  tons :  but  the  gong  will  not  be  heard 
three  hundred  yards  off,  while  the  bell  shall  send 
its  peal  four  or  five  miles.  The  bell  which  strikes 
the  hours  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  is  often  heard  at 
night,  when  the  wind  blows  in  that  direction,  at 
Windsor  Castle,  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles. 
This  bell  was  cast  in  1709,  and  weighs  5i  tons  :  it 
is  but  an  infant,  however,  compared  to  some  others; 
that  at  Exeter  weighs  5^  tons  ;  that  at  St.  Peter's, 
Rome,  8  tons;  that  at  York,  10  tons  15  cwts. ; 
that  at  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  12  tons  16  cwts.;  that 
at  Vienna,  17  tons  14  cwts.;  that  at  Novogorod, 
31  tons;  there  is  one  at  Pekin,  in  China,  which 
weighs  53  tons ;  the  bell  at  the  Kremlin  weighs  63 
tons ;  and  the  great  bell  of  Moscow,  which  was 
broken  in  1737,  weighed  193  tons  I 

We  may  close  this  paper  with  a  glance  at  some 
few  of  the  curiosities  of  clock-making,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  have  moved  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  mankind.  We  have  mentioned  the  Stras- 
burg  clock,  and  alluded  to  others  of  a  similar 
class ;  but  there  have  been  clocks  far  less  intricate, 
which  had  a  greater  claim  to  be  considered  as 
curiosities.  Thus,  clocks  were  made  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  were  moved  by  balls  running 
down  inclined  planes,  swallowed  up  by,  and  tra- 
versing the  bodies  of  brazen  serpents,  or  descend- 


ing in  metallic  grooves,  to  be  again  thrown  up  by 
archimedean  screws.    Some  were  made  to  go  by 
their  own  weight,  descending  inclined  planes,  and 
thus  avoiding  the  casualties  to  which  weight-lines 
and  main-springs  are  liable ;  while  others,  by  means 
of  springs,  were  made  to  ascend  such  planes.  One 
was  simply  hung  like  a  lamp  from  the  ceiling,  and 
was  kept  going  by  its  own  descent,  the  winding  it 
up  consisting  merely  of  pushing  it  again  towards 
the  ceiling.    The  dial  of  another  formed  the  brim  of 
a  plate  filled  with  water,  in  which  swam  a  tortoise, 
turning  round  with  the  hour.    This  was  managed 
by  magnetic  attraction.    A  marvel  by  no  means 
uncommon,  some  years  back,  was  a  clock  which 
showed  exact  time,  and  appeared  to  have  no  works 
— the  hour-hand  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  a 
crystal  plate  perfectly  transparent,  and  moving 
round  without  any  visible  or  indeed  accountable 
connection  with  works  of  any  kind.    Again,  clocks 
have  been  made  to  go  for  astonishing  periods  of 
time,  without  winding  up.    A  clock  to  go  for  a 
whole  year  is  nothing  extraordinary.    Many  will 
go  for  400  or  500  days — some  for  two  years,  and 
some  for  three;  and  there  is  a  tradition  concerning 
one  which  we  saw  in  the  palace  of  Versailles,  to  the 
effectthatit  needed  winding  up  but  once  in  a  century. 

The  most  remarkable  assemblage  of  clocks  ever 
seen  in  the  world,  was  that  which  was  collected 
together  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  There, 
all  that  art,  science,  and  the  most  persevering  and 
elaborate  skill  could  achieve  in  the  department  of 
the  horologist,  was  exhibited  at  one  view.  A  sin- 
gle clock  was  shown,  which  had  occupied  thirty- 
four  years  in  its  construction.  It  was  made  by 
Jacob  Loudan,  was  a  perpetual  almanac  as  well  as 
a  clock,  and  performed  more  functions  than  wo 
have  space  to  set  down.  Amidst  all  the  horologi- 
cal  marvels  there  exhibited,  however,  the  greatest 
was  undoubted  ly  the  electro-magnetic  striking  clock 
of  —  Shepherd,  v/hose  dial,  as  many  of  our  readers 
will  remember,  were  the  radiating  bars  of  the  south- 
ern elevation  of  the  transept.  In  this  clock  the 
pendulum  was  kept  in  motion  by  electro-magnetism, 
which  was  made  to  bend  a  spring  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  re-action  of  the  spring  imparting  the  ne- 
cessary impulse — a  means  which  prevented  the 
variations  of  the  battery  from  influencing  the 
mechanism.  The  advantages  of  such  a  clock  as 
this  are  many,  and  not  the  least  is  that  by  a  single 
pendulum  any  number  of  dials,  scattered  through- 
out a  large  establishment,  may  be  made  to  show 
precisely  similar  time,  simply  by  the  scientific  ad- 
justment of  communicating  wires  between  them  and 
the  pendulum. 

The  new  Westminster  clock,  with  its  tower  and 
bells,  its  mechanism  and  its  dials,  is  too  large  a 
subject  to  touch  now,  our  time  having  run  out,  and 
our  space  too. 


Oh  !  how  the  soul  that  is  sensible  of  its  filth 
longeth  to  be  washed  !  How  it  panteth  after  the 
pastures  of  life,  the  food  of  life,  the  living  waters ; 
to  appear  before,  and  enjoy  God,  in  the  land  of  the 
living !  Oh !  how  doth  the  heart,  that  is  daily 
afflicted  with  its  unbelief  and  disobedience,  long  for 
the  faith  that  stands  in  the  power,  and  the  obedience 
that  flows  from  the  power  I  Oh  1  teach  me  thy 
statutes ;  show  me  the  pure  path  of  obedience  in 
the  way  of  life  ;  guide  my  feet  in  the  way  everlast- 
ing !  Oh  !  write  thy  fear  in  my  heart,  that  I  may 
not  depart  from  thee ;  create  a  clean  heart  in  me, 
and  put  thy  Spirit  within  me  to  be  my  strength. 
Oh !  continue  thy  loving-kindness  to  them  that 
know  thee,  and  thy  righteousness  to  the  upright  in 


heart.     Oh  !  what  unutterable 


breathings 


daily 


issue  out  from  the  broken  spirit,  towards  the  spring 
of  its  life. — Isaac  Penington. 
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Memories. 


GENTLENESS  AND  GRATITUDE. 


Gentleness  is  enumerated  among  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  by  the  apostle,  and  yet  there  are  some 
apparently  religious  men  to  be  met  with,  in  whose 
characters  it  does  not  hold  a  conspicuous  place. 
How  it  enhances  our  esteem  for  the  christian,  who 
possesses  a  large  share  of  it?  How  it  enlarges  his 
sphere  of  usefulness,  and  adds  a  grace  to  his  pro- 
fession of  religion  ?  The  rough,  honest-hearted 
man  may  do  some  good  in  the  world,  through  the 
self-denial  he  manifests,  and  the  true  aud  holy 
faith  which  is  in  him  ;  but  of  far  greater  ef&cacy 
would  his  life-labour  in  the  service  of  his  divine 
Master  have  been,  if  in  his  daily  walk  he  had 
abundantly  exemplified  the  gentleness  of  Christ, 
and  set  forth  a  holy  example  of  true  love,  and 
heavenly  meekness,  and  the  courtesy  of  a  saint. 

Do  good  graciously.  Let  old  and  young  bear 
in  mind,  that  a  kind  act,  done  in  a  rough  spirit, 
may  hurt  more  than  it  heals.  I  remember  to  have 
read  of  a  boy,  who  was  possessed  of  many  good 
qualities,  and  yet  he  could  hardly  be  tolerated  in 
the  society  of  the  gentle  and  refined,  because  of  the 
roughness  of  his  manners.  He  often  tried  to  do 
what  he  esteemed  kindnesses  to  others,  but  they 
were  generally  so  marred  in  the  performance,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  for  what  they  were  intended. 

A  characteristic  incident  to  this  effect  is  narrated 
by  a  female  acquaintance  of  his.  He  heard  her 
say  she  was  fond  of  peaches,  and  with  great  good 
will,  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  gathered 
some  of  the  very  finest  he  could  find  for  her.  So 
far  the  intention  was  good,  and  the  effort  to  oblige 
her  was  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  then  came  his 
rough,  ungainly,  ungentle  way,  which  spoiled  all 
the  kindness  he  had  manifested.  Instead  of  car- 
rying her  the  peaches,  and  giving  them  into  her 
hands  as  any  thoughtful,  gentle-mannered  child 
would  have  done,  he  carried  them  to  the  window 
of  the  room  in  which  she  was  sitting,  and  threw 
them  in  to  her.  Some  struck  her,  and  her  dress  was 
stained  by  the  juice. 

With  as  little  proper  consideration  as  was  mani- 
fested by  this  boy,  some  people  give  good  advice 
to  others,  or  offer  them  more  substantial  acts  of 
kindness.  The  manner  obliterates  the  obliga- 
tion conferred,  and  sometimes  leaves  unpleasant 
remembrances  concerning  those  who  have  laboured 
for  our  good. 

Almost  every  heart  has  within  it  a  store  of  kindly 
affections,  and  if  there  was  only  a  more  general 
effort  made  to  manifest  the  warmth  of  our  love, 
aud  the  gentleness  of  true  christian  courtesy,  a 
change  for  the  better  would  appear  in  most  fami- 
lies, a  great  and  radical  improvement  in  many.  A 
recent  writer  says,  "  I  am  one  of  those  whose  lot 
in  life  has  been  to  go  out  into  an  unfriendly  world 
at  an  early  age ;  and  of  nearly  twenty  families  in 
which  I  have  made  my  home  in  the  course  of  about 
nine  years,  there  were  only  three  or  four  that  could 
be  properly  designated  as  happy  families,  aud  the 
source  of  trouble  was  not  so  much  the  lack  of  love, 
as  the  lack  of  care  to  manifest  it."  A  writer,  in 
oonimentiug  on  this  passage,  says,  "The  closing 
words  of  this  Hcntencc  give  us  the  fruitful  source 
of  family  alienation:^,  of  heart-aches  innumerable, 
of  sad  faces  and  gloomy  home-circles.  '  Not  so 
much  the  lack  of  love,  as  lack  of  care  to  manifest 
it.'  What  a  world  of  misery  is  suggested  by  this 
brief  remark  !  Not  over  three  or  four  happy  homes 
in  twenty,  and  the  cause  so  manifest  and  so  easily 
remedied  1  Ah,  in  the  '  small,  sweet  courtesies  of 
life,'  what  power  resides  !  In  a  look,  a  word,  a 
tone,  how  much  of  happiness  or  disquietude  may 


be  communicated.  Think  of  it,  reader,  and  take 
the  lesson  home." 

Mercies  in  rich  abundance  are  showered  down 
upon  us  from  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  and  if  we 
are  grateful,  let  us  manifest  it  by  the  kindness  and 
love  we  exercise  towards  his  children  around  us. 
Let  us  in  our  own  little  circle  do  our  duty  towards 
spreading  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  christian 
gentleness.  Let  us  not  permit  kind  acts  to  be  done 
to  us,  even  if  they  are  done  roughly,  without  showing 
by  our  smiles  of  love,  aud  the  gentle  acknowledg- 
ments of  affection,  that  we  feel  them.  Such  ac- 
knowledgmentsmay  have  the  happyeffect  of  produc- 
ing similar  conduct  from  others,  and  tend  to  spread 
a  bright  and  holy  epidemic,  which  may  reach  even- 
tually every  member  of  the  home  circle.  An  epi 
demic,  which  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished,  might 
enter  every  cot,  and  spread  through  every  palace, 
wherein  a  group  of  immortal  beings  congregate  on 
this  earth.  Do  not  receive  the  kindness  of  others 
in  silent  coldness.  The  expression  of  love  tends  to 
awaken  love.  A  simple  narrative  for  children,  in 
a  recent  .paper,  seems  to  me  much  in  point.  It 
tells  of  two  kittens  of  one  brood,  one  of  whom  al 
ways  manifested  delight  when  fed  or  caressed,  pur 
ring  very  affectionately  and  happily,  the  other  took 
all  kindness  with  quiet  thanklessness  and  indif 
ference.  A  little  boy,  who  was  to  have  one  of  the 
kittens  as  his  own,  and  was  allowed  to  choose 
which  he  would  take,  laid  hold  of  the  grateful  one, 
saying,  "  I  like  her  much  the  best,  mother,  because 
she  purrs  when  she  is  pleased!''^  Is  there  not 
lesson  in  this  to  many  a  one,  old  and  young  ?  Do 
we  manifest  grateful  feelings  to  our  Father  in  hea 
ven,  and  our  brethren  and  sisters  on  earth,  for  the 


many  mercies  showered  on  us,  the  many  kind  at 
tentions  shown  us  ?  The  first  question  to  ourselves 
perhaps  should  be.  Are  we  grateful  and  pleased 
for  the  blessings  received  ?  The  second.  Do  we 
manifest  the  thankfulness  we  feel  ?  In  short,  do 
we  purr  when  we  are  pleased  ? 


Tloe  Drummond  Light. — Considerable  interest 
has  been  created  lately  by  the  employment  of  ten 
Drummond  lights  for  the  illumination  of  the  West- 
minster bridge,  London,  in  place  of  gas  burners 
This  light  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  lime 
under  the  great  heat  caused  by  the  flame  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases.  In  the  present  instance,  how 
ever,  common  gas  is  substituted  for  the  pure  hydro- 
gen. Separate  gas-holders,  one  containing  oxygen 
and  the  other  hydrogen,  have  pipes  attached  to 
them,  which  terminate  in  a  single  tube,  a  short  dis 
tance  from  the  point  where  the  lime  is  placed.  On 
reaching  this  point,  the  gases  are  allowed  to  unite, 
aud  after  passing  through  a  curved  jet,  they  come 
in  contact  with  a  lamp  of  lime,  which  answers  to 
the  wick  of  a  common  lamp,  and  which  is  held  in 
close  proximity  to  the  tube  by  a  piece  of  metal 
The  first  step  in  lighting  the  lamp  is  to  turn  on  the 
gas  by  itself.  It  is  lighted,  and  gives  forth  a  pale 
yellow  flame.  Soon  a  deep  red  takes  the  place  of 
this  color,  this  change  being  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  metal  calcium  in  the  lime,  under 
the  great  heat  of  the  hydrogen  flame.  When  the 
lime  is  in  this  state,  the  oxygen  is  turned  on,  and 
instantly  the  bright  white  light  is  produced,  which 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  "  wick"  remains  un- 
consumcd.  The  supply  of  lime  is  kept  up  by  the 
action  of  exceedingly  simple  clockwork  machinery 
which  raises  the  material  as  it  burns  down,  at  a 
rate  of  speed  varying  according  to  the  progress  of 
consumption.  The  light  is  cheap,  and  with  ordi- 
nary care  may  be  used  with  safety.  It  is  also  very 
brilliant.  Thus,  a  single  jet  of  the  lime  light  of 
medium  size  is  equivalent  to  forty  argand  or  eighty 
fishtail  burners  of  the  ordinary  size,  or  to  four 


hundred  wax  candles,  and  its  intensity  may  be  in- 
creased by  augmenting  the  supply  of  gases.  As 
compared  with  the  illuminating  power  of  common 
gas,  a  single  jet,  consuming  four  cubic  feet  of  the 
mixed  gases,  is  equal  to  that  obtained  from  four 
hundred  feet  of  ordinary  gas. — Late  Paper. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

ABOVE  THE  MIST. 
Daj'light  seemed  scarcely  to  exist, 

Though  night  had  long  been  banished; 
The  near  half  shrouded  lay  in  mist. 
The  distant  all  had  vanished. 

'Twas  mine  to  journey  through  the  gloom  ; 

Thick  summer  fog  was  o'er  me, 
And  vision  reached  no  pleasant  bloom. 
Or  verdant  fields  before  me. 

'Twas  wet  and  chilly  as  I  went ; 

From  trees,  the  damp  was  dropping. 
Till,  rising  up  a  slow  ascent. 
The  fog  at  once  o'ertopping, 

I  stood  in  sunshine  warm  and  bright, 

Whilst  round,  devoid  of  motion, 
In  pureness  lay  the  vapor  white, 
A  soft  and  waveless  ocean. 

From  its  pure  surfoce  of  repose, 

White  cones  of  smolie  uplifted, 
Which  from  some  hidden  cots  arose. 
Like  snow  heaps  high  updrifted. 

Above  a  coal  pit  for  away, 

A  larger  mass  up-mounded, 
In  true  and  fair  proportions  lay, 
Like  hay-stack  smoothlj'  rounded. 

The  scene  was  beautiful,  I  gazed 

Far  o'er  the  sea  of  whiteness, 
Whilst  on  the  trees  around  me  blazed, 
Damp  drops  in  rosy  brightness. 

Eastward  the  soft  sea  stretched  away, 

With  isles  in  fair  disorder. 
Till  forest-crowned  the  highlands  lay, 
A  green  and  lovely  border. 
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Oft,  in  the  mental  world  of  ours. 
Are  joy's  gay  prospects  clouded, 

And  the  soul's  loveliest  plants  and  flowers, 
By  care's  low  fogs  enshrouded, 

When  but  a  little  left  of  hope. 

Would  give  the  inner  vision, 
Clear  prospects  of  extensive  scope, 

With  light  and  bloom  Elysian. 


Has 


SALUTE  APELLES,  APPROVED  IN 

ROMANS,  XVI.  10. 


Selected. 

CHRIST. 


"  Approved  in  Christ  1"  and  this  is  all  the  Bible  says  of 
thee  ; — 

Well,  'tis  enough  1  would  that  of  us  such  words  might 
spoken  be. 

How  sweet  the  holy,  blessed  thoughts,  which  cluster 

round  a  name 
So  dear  to  an  apostle's  heart,  so  little  known  to  fame. 
Thy  friends,  like  thee,  were  firm  in  faith,  and  steadfast 

in  their  love, 

They  sought  not  the  applause  of  men,  their  "record  is 
above." 

Aud  when  our  work  on  earth  is  done — be  this  our  blest 
reward, 

To  be,  as  Paul's  Apelles  was,  approved  in  our  Lord  I  ;j  J 


Animal  Instinct. — I  knew  of  a  jackdaw  that 
often  used  to  eat  the  gum  that  exuded  from  plum 
trees,  and  always  did  so  when  it  was  unwell.  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  as  well  be 
mentioned,  that  a  careful  observer  would  find  him- 
self repaid  by  watching  the  modes  of  cure  employ- 
ed by  sick  or  wounded  creatures.  We  all  know 
that  the  dog  and  cat  resort  to  grass  when  they  feel 
out  of  health,  and  hares  to  a  species  of  moss, 
was  also  told,  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness, 
that  a  goldfinch  which  had  been  Struck  by  a  hawk, 
and  wounded,  made  its  way  to  a  dry  puff-ball,  tore 
it  open  with  its  beak,  and  dusted  the  wounded 
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in-  shoulder  with  the  spores,  thereby  stopping  the  effu- 
iisioa  of  blood.  The  spectator  was  greatly  surprised 
I'll  3y  this  incident,  and  being  induced  to  try  the  effect 
tie  )t'  the  same  remedy  upon  a  wounded  finger,  found 
«!» that  the  experiment  was  completely  successful. — 
Koutledge's  Illustrated  Natural  History. 

j^,  For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

)f  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Centiuued  from  page  276.) 
JOSHUA  BROWN. 

Joshua  Brown  left  his  residence  in  order  to  ful- 
fil his  prospect  of  religious  labours  in  the  Southern 
provinces,  on  the  4th  of  the  Second  month,  1778. 
He  crossed  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  next  day 
attended  Deer  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  In  this 
meeting  his  mind  was  brought  under  deep  exercise 
on  account  of  some  thei'e,  who  had  been  often 
^isited  and  warned  both  immediately  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  instrumentally  by  the  Lord's  faithful 
messengers  to  set  their  slaves  free,  but  who  had 
yet  refused  obedience  to  the  clear  manifestations  of 
duty  in  this  respect,  until  with  some  of  them,  it 
was  about  the  eleventh  hour.  Being  dipped  into 
sympathy  with  them,  and  clothed  with  an  anxious 
soncern  for  their  souls'  everlasting  well-being,  he 
was  constrained  to  warn  them,  to  give  up  in  obe- 
dience, while  the  day  of  mercy  was  yet  lengthened 
out  to  them. 

Lodging  that  night  at  the  house  of  William  Cox, 
be,  on  the  6th,  rode  to  the  Little  Falls  of  Gun- 
powder, to  the  dwelling  of  Benjamin  Howard. .  On 
the  7th,  he  attended  a  small  meeting  at  Little  Falls, 
and  after  dining  at  Thomas  Lacy's,  the  son  of  his 
host,  of  the  same  name,  accompanied  him  to  the 
house  of  William  Parrish  at  Gunpowder.  Here 
the  next  day,  the  first  of  the  week,  he  attended 
meeting,  after  which  he  rode  to  the  house  of  Oliver 
Matthews.    At  the  two  meetings  mentioned,  he 
was  enabled  to  preach  the  gospel  with  some  free- 
dom.   On  the  11th,  he   attended  Pipe  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Bush  Creek,  wherein  he 
was  led  to  speak  of  the  coming  forth  of  the  several 
Protestant  Religious  Societies,  particularly  that 
called  the  Church  of  England.    He  showed  how 
that  their  first  reformers  were  led  to  bear  an  open 
testimony  against  the  superstitious  practices  of  the 
Church  of  E,ome,  even  though  some  of  them  had 
to  seal  their  testimony  at  the  stake.    They  were 
thus  providentially  led,  that  the  reformation  might 
be  brought  about,  and  the  life  and  substance  might 
'  not  be  lost  in  the  christian  church.    Yet,  notwith- 
at  standing  this  faithfulness  in  its  first  confessors  to 
the  Truth,  the  Church  of  England,  when  it  became 
k?stabiished  by  law,  sat  down  in  the  form,  very 
i  lluch  at  ease  respecting  that  which  is  the  Truth, 
^  and  without  which  the  form  is  nothing.    He  then 
was  led  to  treat  of  the  first  rise  of  our  religious 
is  Society,  and  to  show  that  as  long  as  Friends  were 
a  suffering,  persecuted  people,  they  were  found  pos- 
scssing  the  life  and  substance  of  religion.  Having 
I  through  faithfulness  and  abidance  in  the  Truth, 
obtained  liberty  of  conscience,  and  toleratioa  for 
:t  themselves  and  their  religion,  their  descendants 
a  have  now,  for  a  long  time,  been  living  in  great  ease 
1  and  outward  prosperity ;  and  he  expressed  his  fear 
«  that  many  of  them  had  sat  down  in  the  form,  de- 
1-  void  of  the  life  and  substance.  He  exhorted  Friends 
:.  closely  to  examine  into  their  individual  conditions; 
f  that  they  might  be  found  prepared  to  endure  the 
;1  persecutions  which  might  come  upon  them.  The 
I  Society  of  Friends  throughout  the  American  colo- 
Si  nies,  was  likely  to  be  put  out  of  the  protection  of 
■  the  present  power,  and  therefore  it  behooved  all  its 
e  members  to  seek  to  know  themselves  in  the  favour 
ijand  protected  by  One  who  is  all-powerful. 


Riding  to  Monoquasy,  he  had  a  meeting,  and 
also  a  sitting  with  the  family  of  Richard  Richard- 
son, at  whose  house  he  had  lodged.  He  then  passed 
on  about  twenty  miles  to  the  house  of  Joseph  Johns, 
and  on  the  15th,  had  a  meeting  at  Fairfax.  In 
this  meeting  he  was  opened  ou  the  subject  of  man's 
creation,  and  the  love  of  his  Almighty  Caretaker 
in  opening  to  man  his  duty,  that  he  might  obey 
and  live.  He  then  treated  on  his  sad  fall  through 
his  yielding  to  the  subtilty  of  the  serpent,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  his  holy,  happy  state.  The  love 
of  the  Almighty  to  his  poor,  fallen  creatures,  was 
illustrated  by  his  sending  his  Son  into  the  world 
to  atone  for  sin,  and  giving  the  purifying  visitations 
of  his  Spirit,  that  through  these,  by  faithful  obe- 
dience to  the  gift  received,  he  might  be  restored  to 
an  innocent  condition  once  more. 

Lodging  at  Mahlon  Johns',  he,  ou  the  16th,  had 
a  meeting  near  the  Short  Hill ;  here  he  told  his 
hearers  he  supposed  that  they  were  generally  be- 
lievers in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  of  man,  and 
that  it  would  experience  to  all  eternity  a  state  of 
happiness  or  misery.  He  pressed  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  knowing  redemption  by  Christ,  through 
belief  in  him,  and  the  witnessing  the  purifying 
baptisms  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  .  He  opened  to  them 
the  universality  of  the  love  of  God,  and  warned 
them  of  the  danger  of  resting  satisfied  with  a  be- 
lief that  they  must  of  necessity  remain  sinners 
whilst  in  this  state  of  existence.  On  the  17th,  he 
attended  Goose  Creek  Meeting  in  silence.  On  the 
18th,  he  was  at  a  meeting  at  South  Fork,  wherein 
he  was  led  to  speak  of  our  dear  Saviour's  feeding 
the  multitude  with  the  few  loaves  and  fishes.  From 
this  he  set  forth  the  love  of  God  to  men,  and  ex- 
horted those  present  to  close  in  with  the  offers  of 
that  love,  whilst  they  were  yet  extended  to  them. 
The  meeting  was  a  favoured  one,  and  closed  with 
supplication  to  the  Lord,  whose  mercies  are  new 
every  morning.  On  the  20th,  at  Crooked  Run 
Meeting  he  was  concerned  to  open  the  saving  effi- 
cacy of  the  offering  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  His 
coming,  according  to  the  promise,  as  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who, 
amongst  men,  went  about  doing  good,  healing  the 
sick,  cleansing  the  lepers,  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  unstopping  the  deaf  ears,  raising  the  dead, 
and  at  last  purchasing  by  his  death  and  sufferings, 
a  capacity  for  all  men  who  will  believe  and  obey, 
to  obtain  eternal  salvation.  By  the  gift  of  his 
grace  and  good  Spirit,  he  is  striving  with  all  men 
during  their  day  of  visitation  to  induce  them  to 
receive  him,  to  submit  to  his  purifying  power,  and 
thus  to  realize  for  themselves  the  salvation  he  died 
to  obtain  for  them.  In  connection  with  this  saving, 
cleansing  baptism,  the  inefficacy  of  the  outward 
rite  was  set  forth,  as  also  the  necessity  of  knowing 
the  heart  cleansed,  before  we  have  any  right  to 
hope  for  an  entrance  into  heaven. 

On  the  22d,  he  had  a  meeting  at  the  house  of 
the  widow  HoUingsworth,  near  Winchester.  Here 
he  exhorted  his  hearers  to  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  He  then  dwelt  on  the  Lord  s  dealings 
with  the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  in  judgment  and 
in  mercy.  He  drew  their  attention  to  the  last  In- 
dian war,  in  which  much  blood  had  been  shed,  and 
to  the  war  then  raging  with  the  mother  country,  in 
which  more  lives  had  been  already  lost,  and  it  was 
not  yet  ended.  He  drew  their  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  after  the  land  had  been  scourged  for  its 
sins,  by  the  Indians,  a  time  of  tranquillity  and 
peace  had  been  granted  it,  and  he  pressed  the  con- 
sideration upon  them  individually,  of  what  suitable 
return  of  grateful  acknowledgment  had  been  made 
to  the  great  Controller  of  events  for  the  undeserved 
mercy.  After  -  the  meeting,  he  went  to  see  the 
Friends  whp  wore  then  in  banishment  from  Phila- 


delphia. Of  his  services  on  this  occasion,  James 
Pemberton  says,  "  We  had  the  company  of,  and  a 
short,  tender  exhortation  from  Joshua  Brown,  of 
Nottingham." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


The  Livingstone  Expedition. 
The  Cape  Monitor  of  Second  mo.  21st  has  an 
interesting  account  of  the  adventures  of  an  inde- 
fatigable traveller  and  hunter,  named  Baldwin, 
who  is  the  first  white  man  who  has  penetrated  to 
the  Zambezi  from  this  coast,  and  is  the  second 
white  man  who  ever  saw  the  celebrated  Victoria 
Falls,  which  Dr.  Livingstone  discovered  five  years 
ago.  After  a  most  eventful  and  successful  hunt  as 
far  as  the  Mosenkaboo  country,  he  left  his  wagons 
on  account  of  the  fly,  and  his  people  having  refused 
to  accompany  him,  he  proceeded  thither  alone  on 
foot.  With  that  steadfast  friend,  his  gun,  and  a 
pocket  compass,  he  struck  for  the  Victoria  Falls, 
having  no  guide  but  a  map  and  Dr.  Livingstone's 
description.  After  much  distress,  owing  to  scarcity 
of  water  and  ignorance  of  the  country,  interrup- 
tion from  wild  animals,  &c.,  he,  to  his  own  great 
astonishment,  hit  the  river  not  three  miles  above 
the  Falls.  As  soon  as  possible  he  was  off  to  the 
far-famed  Falls,  the  roar  of  which  was  fearful  even 
at  three  miles'  distance.  Ou  his  return  to  the 
Kaffir  village,  he  was  summarily  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  business  was 
he  had  no  idea  for  what  offence.  He  describes 
this  part  of  his  adventures  as  causing  him  a  great 
deal  of  uneasiness.  He  remained  in  this  position 
several  days,  when  most  opportunely  and  unex- 
pectedly Dr.  Livingstone  arrived,  accompanied  by 
his  brother  Charles  and  Dr.  Kirk,  with  a  retinue 
of  seventy  Makololos,  all  armed  with  double-bar- 
relled guns.  The  Doctor  was  on  his  way  to  Seke- 
letu,  from  Tete  to  Linyanti,  seventy-six  days  on 
foot  from  Tete.  The  only  animals  they  had  with 
them  were  two  donkeys,  the  use  of  which  Dr.  Kirk 
and  0.  Livingstone  were  often  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of;  but  Dr.  Livingstone  had  footed  it  the 
whole  distance.  He  was  in  good  health  and  in  ex- 
cellent spirits.  The  Livingstone  party  were  not  a 
little  astonished  at  finding  Baldwin  there,  who 
asked  Dr.  Livingstone's  good  services  to  get  him  out 
of  the  quandary  he  was  in,  when  the  explanations 
were  singularly  amusing.  The  Kaffirs  said,  this 
man  comes  here  in  a  most  wonderful  manner;  and 
the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  jump  into  the  river, 
which  is  like  death.  Next  he  goes  to  the  Falls, 
and  attempts  to  go  where  a  monkey  would  not 
dare  venture.  We  were  sure  he  would  kill  him- 
self, and  theu  some  one  would  come  and  ask  where 
he  was,  and  they  would  not  believe  he  killed  him- 
self, but  would  say  we  killed  him.  So  we  took  care 
of  him,  as  he  was  seeking  his  death.  The  doctor 
set  matters  to  rights,  and  they  stayed  several  days 
together.  The  doctor  told  Baldwin  that  he  had 
penetrated  to  latitude  14°  1'  south,  and  discovered 
Lake  Shirwee,  ninety  miles  long,  and  another  lake, 
which,  from  description,  must  be  more  than  three 
hundred  miles  long.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  ta- 
ble mountain  twenty  miles  long.  The  surrounding 
country  is  most  salubrious,  and  good  for  cattle, 
sheep,  &c.  A  great  quantity  of  cotton  is  grown 
by  the  natives ;  and  sugar  and  coffee,  and  in  fact 
all  tropical  productions  thrive  here,  and  a  finer 
field  of  colonization  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  world. 


Tlie  Way. — I  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  covet- 
ed heaven's  glory,  more  than  I  desired  to  walk  in 
the  way  that  leads  thereunto.  It  is  a  straight  and 
narrow  way ;  and  whoever  thinks  it  is  not,  they 
are  mistaken. — Elizabeth  Stirredge. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  Tlio  Friend." 

"Hoff  were  Thine  Eyes  Opened?" 
"  How  were  thine  eyes  opeued  ?"  Oh,  could 
this  question  be  answered  by  every  believing  chris- 
tian— what  an  array  would  it  present  of  the  infinite 
mercy  and  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Saviour  of 
men !  How  with  some  the  humblest  means  were 
used,  as  with  the  blind  man  of  Judea,  "  he  spat  on 
the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle,"  "and 
anointed  mine  eyes,  and  I  washed  and  do  see." 
Or,  again,  as  with  Saul  of  Tarsus,  a  stupendous 
miracle  was  wrought,  by  which  he  was  first  made 
blind  that  he  might  bo  healed, — that  the  scales  of 
unbelief  might  fall  off  and  leave  the  spiritual  vision 
clear. 

And  so  the  great  Giver  of  sight  is  pleased  still 
to  work  in  infinitely  various  ways,  opening  the  eyes 
of  some  at  once  to  see  the  "sinfulness  of  sin,  and 
the  beauty  of  holiness,"  and  again,  step  by  step, 
leading  "  the  blind  in  a  way  they  knew  not,  and  in 
paths  they  have  not  known,"  making  "  darkness 
light  before  them  and  crooked  things  straight." 

How  many,  looking  backward  with  thankful 
hearts,  can  behold  the  time  when  their  eyes  were 
opened,  when  it  was  given  them  to  see  the  "  King 
in  his  beauty,  and  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation," 
"  tchcreunto  they  might  continually  resort  ,•"  and 
though  scoffers  may  jest  and  disbelieve  the  miracle 
that  was  wrought  for  them,  by  the  power  and  pre- 
sence of  the  Son  of  Man ;  though  to  themselves  it 
may  seem  more  than  they  can  tell,  aye  even  be- 
3'OQd  their  comprehension,  they  may  yet  testify 
with  the  poor  blind  man  of  Judea,  "  Whereas  I 
was  blind,  now  I  see." 

And  as  he  who  has  never  seen  the  light  of  day, 
cannot  possibly  imagine  it,  nor  the  infinite  variety 
of  colours  and  forips,  and  combinations  of  these, 
which  it  makes  visible,  so  one  spiritually  blind  has 
no  power  to  imagine  that  which  spiritual  sight 
confers.  "  For  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him  :  neither  can  he  know  them,  for  they 
are  spiritually  discerned." 

Fourth  moQth. 


The  Colour  of  the  Sea. — The  sea  is  not  colourless; 
its  crystal  mirror  not  only  reflects  the  bright  sky 
or  the  passing  cloud,  but  naturally  possesses  a  pure 
bluish  tint,  which  is  only  rendered  visible  to  the 
eye  when  the  light  penetrates  through  a  stratum 
of  water  of  considerable  depth.  This  may  be  easily 
ascertained  by  experiment.  Take  a  glass  tube, 
two  inches  wide  and  two  yards  long,  blacken  it 
internally  with  lamp-black  and  wax  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  end,  the  latter  being  closed  by  a 
cork.  Throw  a  few  pieces  of  white  porcelain  into 
this  tube,  which,  after  being  filled  with  pure  sea- 
water,  must  be  set  vertically  on  a  white  plate,  and 
then,  looking  through  the  open  end,  you  will  see 
the  white  of  the  porcelain  changed  into  a  light 
blue  tint.  lu  the  gulf  of  Naples  we  find  the  in- 
herent colour  of  the  water  exhibited  to  us  by  na- 
ture on  a  most  uiaguificeut  scale.  The  splendid 
"Azure  Cave,"  at  Capri,  might  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  created  for  the  purpose.  For  many 
centuries  its  beauties  had  been  veiled  from  man,  as 
the  narrow  entrance  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  only  discovered  in  the 
year  182G,  by  two  Prus.--ian  artists  accidentally 
swimming  in  the  neighborhood.  Having  pa.'fsed 
the  portal,  the  cave  widens  to  grand  proportions, 
125  feet  long,  14.5  feet  broad,  and,  except  a  small 
landing-place  on  a  projecting  rock  at  the  further 
further  end,  its  precipitous  walls  arc  on  all  sides 
bathed  by  the  influx  of  the  waters,  which  in  that 
sea  are  most  remarkably  clear,  so  that  the  small- 
est objects  may  be  distinctly  seen  on  the  light  bot- 


tom, at  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet.  All  the 
light  that  enters  the  grotto  must  penetrate  the  whole 
depth  of  the  waters,  probably  several  hundred  feet, 
before  it  can  be  reflected  into  the  cave  from  the 
clear  bottom  ;  and  it  thus  acquires  so  deep  a  tinge 
from  the  vast  body  of  water  through  which  it  has 
passed,  that  the  dark  walls  of  the  cavern  are  illu- 
mined by  a  radiance  of  the  .purest  azure,  and  the 
most  diflerently  colored  objects  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  are  made  to  appear  bright  blue. — 
The  Sea  and  its  Livins  Wonders. 


Ahoays  Reprove  Sin. — I  was  visiting  an  aged 
man,  a  member  of  this  church,  when  he  asked, 
"  Should  we  always  reprove  sin  V  I  told  him  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  casting  pearls  before  swine. 
"  But,"  said  he,  "  did  not  our  blessed  Saviour, 
when  in  this  world,  talk  on  religion  in  all  compa- 
nies and  in  all  places,  and  did  he  not  always  re- 
prove sin  when  there  was  occasion  for  it?"  I  ad- 
mitted that  I  did  not  recollect  any  instance  to  the 
contrary.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  would  like  to  re- 
late a  circumstance  which  occurred  some  years 
ago."  Very  well,  said  I.  "  I  was  travelling," 
said  he,  "  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and,  night 
coming  on,  I  put  up  at  a  rum-tavern.  Soon  alter 
dark  several  of  the  neighbouring  men  called  in,  to 
tell  stories,  and  patronize  the  bar.  They  all  seemed 
given  to  profaneness.  But  one  of  them  excelled 
the  others  in  profanity.  Their  oaths  were  so  hor- 
rid that  it  almost  made  my  blood  run  cold.  It 
seemed  like  blasphemy.  I  groaned  in  spirit,  and, 
after  one  of  these  terrible  oaths,  I  cried  out,  '0/i 
dear  J ^  The  chief  swearer  immediately  came  to 
me'  and  acknowledged  the  wickedness  of  his  habit, 
and  said,  'Will  you  pardon  me?'  No,  said  I, 
none  but  God  can  pardon  you;  but  if  you  will 
swear  no  more,  I  will  overlook  the  past.  He  made 
a  fair  promise.  After  this,  there  was  no  more 
swearing  for  some  time.  Toward  bed-time  these 
villagers  must  have  another  drink.  Then  they 
commenced  swearing  again.  Again  I  sighed,  'OA.' 
dear  !'  Again  my  pardon  was  asked.  I  told  them 
it  was  rum  that  made  them  swear.  We  parted, 
never  expecting  to  see  or  hear  from  each  other 
again. 

"After  two  and  a  half  years,  I  had  occasion  to 
pass  that  way  again,  and  stopped  to  bait  my  horses 
at  the  same  tavern.  The  landlord  was  not  in,  but 
his  wife  eyed  me  closely,  and  said,  '  Did  you  not 
spend  a  night  here  two  or  three  years  ago?'  Yes. 
'  Do  you  remember  reproving  a  man  for  swearing?' 
Yes.  '  Well,  that  man  and  all  his  companions  were 
led,  by  that  reproof,  to  give  up  swearing  and  drink- 
ing, and,  what  is  better  still,  they  have  all  become 
christians.  So  have  I  and  my  husband.  And  an 
interesting  revival  commenced  immediately  after 
you  were  here,  and  a  good  number  have  been  con- 
verted. And  v,'e  find  now  that  we  can  keep  tavern 
without  selling  rum.' 

"Now,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "does  this  not 
look  as  though  it  was  always  right  to  reprove  sin?" 
I  acknowledged  that  in  this  instance,  at  least,  God 
caused  it  to  result  in  good. 

This  anecdote  suggests  the  inquiry,  whether  a 
christian  has  a  right  to  go,  or  to  be,  where  he  may 
not  manifest  decided  disapprobation  at  disrespect 
shown  to  God  or  his  laws?  Has  he  a  right  to  keep 
silence  when  silence  will  seem  to  give  countenance 
to  wrong  ?  How  are  we  to  understand  Lev.  xix. 
17,  "  Thou  shall  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart : 
thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  tlty  neighbour ,  and 
not  suffer  sin  vpo>i  him  E.  D.  K. 

None  are  so  easily  acquainted,  so  closely  knit 
together,  and  so  much  endeared  to  one  another,  as 
real  christians. 
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Morocco  Leather. — The  real  Morocco  leather  i 
that  which  was  formerly  imported  from  the  king 
dom  of  Morocco.    As  now  known,  it  is  generall; 
distinguished  into  two  kinds — one  being  mad' 
from  deers'  and  goats'  skin,  which  kind  is  by  fa: 
the  most  durable  and  beautiful  in  appearance,  anc 
often  called  real  Morocco — the  other  from  shee] 
skins,  which,  from  being  much  less  expensive  thai 
the  real,  and  being  skilfully  made  to  imitate  th( 
other,  by  the  dressing  and  finish,  is  very  exten^ 
sively  used  for  bookbinding  and  other  purposes 
A  successful  mode  of  producing  a  superior  quality 
of  imitation  Morocco  is  the  following  : — The  skin 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  worked,  is  taken  from  th(  lace 
lime  water,  and  the  thickening  thereby  occasioned  ijc 
is  brought  down  by  a  bath  of  dogs'  or  pigeons 
dung  diffused  in  water,  where  it  remains  until  suf  niil 
ficiently  soaked,  and  until  the  lime  is  quite  got  out 
and  it  becomes  a  perfectly  white,  clean  pelt.  Ili 
intended  to  be  dyed  red,  or  any  other  color,  thf  isetk 
opposite  edges  of  the  skin  are  brought  together  and 
sewed  up  very  tight,  forming  an  irregular  close 
bag,  with  the  grain  side  of  the  skin  outwards,  as 
this  side  alone  receives  the  dye.    The  temperature 
of  this  bath  is  not  greater  than  the  hand  can  bear;j 
and  the  proper  management  of  this  process  re 
quires  much  skill  and  experience,  some  colours,  par 
ticularly  the  compound,  requiring  two  or  more  ste 
baths  to  obtain  the  requisite  hue.    After  dyeing 
the  skins  are  tanned  in  a  warm  infusion  of  sumach, 
and  are  then  polished  and  grained. 
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A  waster  of  strength,  and  a  diminislier  of  life. 
— I  would  not  have  thee  attempt  to  write  to  me, 
or  any  other,  without  a  proper  opening  so  to  do,  I 
mean  on  religious  subjects;  for  1  think  I  have  seen 
more  clearly  of  late  than  ever,  the  danger  and  hurt 
of  it,  and  have  been  made  to  look  upon  the  pra& 
tice  as  next  akin  to  a  false  ministry,  if  not  worse 
because  it  remains  for  review,  and  may,  with  the 
better  connection,  be  packed  together  as  to  form 
of  sound  words,  yet  without  sense  or  feeling  of  what 
we  write,  and  therefore  can  convey  none  to  those 
who  read  it :  though  it  may  sound  and  tinkle  to 
the  outward  ear,  it  is  a  waster  of  strength,  and 
diminisher  of  life  ;  one  of  the  ways  of  stealing  the 
word,  which  the  Lord  our  God  is  against,  and  will 
plead  with  his  people  for. — Mary  Piesley. 


Smoke  from  Gas  Lights. — It  is  pretty  generally 
imagined  that  the  smoking  of  ceilings  is  occasioned 
by  impurity  in  the  gas,  whereas,  in  this  case,  there' 
is  no  connection  between  the  deposition  of  soot  and 
the  quality  of  the  gas.  The  evil  arises  either  from 
the  flame  being  raised  so  high  that  some  of  its 
forked  points  give  out  smoke,  or  more  frequently 
from  a  careless  mode  of  lighiing.  If,  when  ligV  y 
ing  the  lamps,  the  stop-cock  be  opened  suddenly^ 
and  a  burst  of  gas  be  permitted  to  escape  before 
the  match  be  applied  to  light  it,  then  a  strong  puff 
follows  the  lighting  of  each  burner,  and  a  cloud  of 
black  smoke  rises  to  the  ceiling.  This,  in  many 
houses  and  shops,  is  repeated  daily,  and  the  inevi- 
table consequence  is  a  blackened  ceiling.  In  some 
well  regulated  houses  the  glasses  arc  taken  off  and 
wiped  every  day,  and  before  they  are  put  on  again, 
the  match  is  applied  to  the  lip  of  the  burner,  and 
the  stop-cock  cautiously  opened,  so  that  no  more 
gas  escapes  than  is  sufficient  to  makca  ring  of  blue 
flame;  the  glasses  being  then  put  on  quite  straight, 
the  stop-cocks  arc  gently  turned,  until  the  flames 
stand  at  three  inches  high.  When  this  is  done, 
few  chimney-glasses  will  be  broken,  and  the  ceil- 
ings will  not  be  blackened  for  years. — Late  Pajier. 


In  the  ruffled  and  angry  hour,  every  appearance 
is  viewed  through  a  false  medium. 
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ri  SelcctcJ  for  "The  Friend." 

Ill    letter  of  Jolin  Barclay  to  Thomas  Shillitoe. 

The  subjects  to  wLlch  tbou  wast  concerned  to 
*i  ill  tlie  serious  attention  of  Friends  at  the  last 
'i  early  Meeting,  have  been  deeply  felt  by  mo ;  and 
•»  may  truly  say,  that  nearly  as  long  as  I  have 
'E  een  privileged  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  houses 

ad  families  of  Friends  (which,  though  I  was  born 
'li  member,  is  not  long,)  I  have  at  times  almost 
ftt  lourned  at  the  great  relaxation  from  gospel  strict- 

ess  and  simplicity  of  living,  so  evident  amongst 
I't  3.  Surely  1  have  thought,  if  we  were  to  cast  out 
''1  tie  crowd  of  opinions,  which  have  got  the  first 

lace  in  our  minds, — opinions  founded  or  cherished 
«  y  custom,  example,  and  education  in  the  good, 
"i  bd  by  vanity,  or  something  worse,  in  the  bad  j 
of'bd  if  we  were  coolly  and  calmly  to  listen  to  the 
It  lent  dictates  of  best  wisdom,  we  should  clearly 
1  ie,  that  the  holy  principle  which  we  profess,  (to 
'li  fee  the  words  of  John  Woolman,)  inevitably  "  leads 
ui  lose  who  faithfully  follow  it,  to  apply  all  the  gifts 
33 1  Divine  Providence  to  the  purposes  for  which 
mej  were  intended."  I  venture  to  say,  we  should 
in  pen  find  a  greater  necessity  laid  upon  us,  to  exer- 

*  Ise  self-denial  in  what  we  are  apt  to  think  little 
» iatters,  than  is  now  often  thought  of;  we  should 
»  ave  such  a  testimony  to  bear  against  superfluity, 
jfi  ttravagance,  ostentation,  inconsistency,  and  the 
BJ  preasonable  use  of  those  things  which  perish  with 

»e  using,  as  we  now  profess  to  have,  against  the 
lore  flagrantly  foolish  customs  and  fashions  of  the 
,  lorld. 

i  Whatever  some  may  think  in  regard  to  these 
lings,  I  feel  assured,  that  he  who,  in  his  outward 

Appearance  or  behaviour,  bears  any  remnant  of  a 
'.stimony  against  the  customs  and  fashions  of  the 

^'  orld,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  if  he  belies 
is  avowed  sentiments  by  a  departure  from  simpli- 
;ty  in  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  way  of  liv- 
Ig.  Wilt  thou  excuse  my  saying  a  little  more, 
ear  friend,  on  so  important  a  subject  ?  I  have 
een  almost  ready  to  blush  for  some,  at  whose 
buses  I  have  been,  where  pier-glasses  with  a  pro- 
ision  of  gilt  carving  and  ornament  about  them, 

*  leiicately  papered  rooms  with  rich  borders,  damask 
ible-cloths  curiously  worked   and   figured  ex- 

''1  'emely  fine,  expensive  cut-glass,  and  gay  carpets 
f  many  colours,  are  neither  spared  nor  scrupled 
t.    Some  indeed  seem  to  be  desirous  of  disguising 

'•  bd  excusing  their  violation  of  the  simplicity,  which 

*  tieir  better  feelings  convince  them  they  should 
ractice,  by  saying  that  this  or  the  other  new  or 

^  ishionable  vanity  is  an  improvement  on  the  old 
:^  rticle, — that  this  gay  and  gaudy  trumpery  will 
'■^  'ear  and  keep  its  colour  better  than  a  plainer  one, 
|-that  this  precious  bauble  was  given  them  by  their 
Hjlmions.    Thus  they  are  endeavouring  to  satisfy 
le  inquiries  of  those  who  love  consistent  plainness, 
nd  to  silence  that  uneasy  inmate,  the  unflattering 
"1  'itness  which  is  following  them.   I  have  been  much 
^'  xercised  and  troubled  on  my  own  account,  and  on 
^}  aat  of  others,  as  to  these  matters ;  and  I  have 
een  very  desirous  that  we  may  all  keep  clear  of 
lese  departures. 
"  '  Thus  thou  seest  I  have  felt  much  freedom  in 
'"l  ddresiing  thee,  even  like  that  of  an  old  acquaint- 
''^  nee  ;  and  hope  I  shall  never  want  this  honest 
penness  towards  such,  as  are  examples  in  conduct 
nd  conversation ;  for  when  there  is  a  want  in  this 
Bspect,  it  seems  with  me  to  indicate  a  want  of  that 
'hich  brings  with  it  boldness  and  confidence  to- 
',"  'ards  all  men,  even  a  fear  of  One  who  is  greater 
aan  man.    With  desires  that,  in  receiving  and 
sading  this  communication  from  one  who  is  so 
oung  in  years  and  experience,  thou  mayest  be 
ncouraged  in  thy  arduous  labour,  in  which  I  have 
;lt  much  sympathy  with  thee  ;  and  trusting  it  may 


be  blessed  by  the  reward  of  peace  to  thyself,  and 
by  the  return  of  many  a  backslider  to  the  living 
fountain,  I  remain  thy  sincere  friend. 
Sixth  mo.  30th,  181Y. 

Ainerican  Oysters. — These,  and  ice  and  granite 
are  among  the  great  natural  products  of  America. 
In  Virginia  alone,  it  is  estimated  there  are  1,580,- 
000  acres  of  oyster-beds  on  the  sea-coast,  harbors, 
bays,  rivers,  and  creeks ;  and  allowing  one-eighth 
of  a  bushel  to  every  square  yard,  there  are  at  least 
784,000,000  bushels  of  oysters  in  the  natural  beds 
of  Virginia.  The  tonnage  employed  in  carrying 
these  shell-fish  from  their  natural  beds,  amounts 
to  not  less  than  100,000  tons,  and  the  quantity 
carried  away  annually  approximates  30,000,000 
bushels.  From  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred vessels,  mostly  schooners,  are  employed  in 
carrying  oyst&vs  to  New  Haven  alone,  the  cargoes 
consisting  of  from  two  thousand  to  six  thousand 
bushels.  They  are  then  replanted  ;  where  they 
remain  from  spring  to  fail,  when  they  are  taken  up, 
opened,  put  into  kegs  or  cans,  which  are  afterwards 
packed  in  boxes  containing  ice,  and  having  a  capa- 
city equal  to  from  twelve  to  twenty  gallons  each, 
and  then  shipped  to  the  West  and  the  South.  This 
branch  of  the  business  is  engrossed  by  some  twenty 
firms,  of  whom  at  least  one  sends  ofi'  daily  from 
one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  gallons;  and  so 
remunerative  is  the  business  that  we  are  informed 
one  firm  has  cleared  in  four  years  from  ^75,000 
to  §100,000,  Failure  in  the  oyster  trade  is  rarely 
known,  and  when  ordinary  sagacity  is  exercised, 
moderate  success  at  least  may  generally  be  pre- 
dicted. 

One  branch  of  the  trade,  however,  in  which  it  is 
supposed  a  handsome  profit  could  be  realized,  if 
properly  managed,  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
attempted,  and  that  is — the  exportation  of  oysters 
to  Europe.  The  London  oyster,  as  most  persons 
know,  is  remarkable  only  for  its  disagreeable,  cop- 
pery taste  and  high  price.  It  is  barely  possible 
that,  by  long  use  of  nauseous  bivalves,  the  taste  of 
our  brethren  of  the  "  fast- anchored  isle"  may  have 
become  so  perverted  that  at  first  they  may  reject 
our  Absecom-s  and  Maurice  Coves  as  insipid  ;  but 
the  time  will  inevitably  come  when  the  American 
oyster  will  crown  the  board  at  the  London  cofi"ee- 
houses,  and  the  authors  of  future  Nodes  Ambro- 
siance  will  improvise  songs  in  its  praise.  By  means 
of  steamships,  oysters  can  be  conveyed  to  Europe 
more  rapidly  than  to  some  portions  of  the  West, 
at  which  they  are  now  delivered ;  and  the  trade 
will  in  time,  it  is  quite  probable,  amount  to  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars, — ^Freedley'' s  '■'■Thousand 
Chances  to  make  Money?'' 

A  patient  frame  of  spirit. — The  more  the  spirit 
is  broken  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  taught 
thereby  to  fear  him ;  and  the  less  strength  it  hath 
in  itself,  to  grapple  with  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
the  world  ;  the  fitter  it  is  to  stand  in  God's  coun- 
sel, to  wait  for  his  strength  and  preservation,  which 
is  able  to  bear  up  its  head  above  all  the  rage  and 
swelling  of  the  waters  of  the  worldly  spirit  in  the 
men  of  this  world. — Isaac  Fenington. 
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The  influence  exercised  by  our  actions,  may  be 
of  everlasting  moment  to  some  immortal  soul.  This 
is  an  awful  consideration,  and  should  prompt  the 
inquiry,  "Am  I  endeavouring  so  to  conduct  as  that 
ijothiug  I  say,  and  nothing  I  do,  may  have  an  evil 


effect  on  any  one,  and  does  all  my  corhJuct  show  I 
love  the  Truth,  and  would  not  willingly  offend  or 
turn  aside  one  of  the  '  little  ones'  who  believe  in 
Christ?" 

We  have  it  recorded  in  the  life  of  John  Angell 
James,  that  he  was  awakened  from  a  state  of  spir- 
itual lethargy,  and  animated  to  seek  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  for  His  saving  strength  to  turn  his  feet  from 
the  path  of  destruction,  down  which  he  was  has- 
tening, by  seeing  a  fellow-apprentice  bowed  in 
prayer.  Not  an  audible  word  was  uttered  ;  it  was 
simply  the  act,  testifying  his  faith  in  the  being  and 
presence  of  the  awful,  invisible,  immaculate  One, 
and  his  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  grace 
to  keep  him  amidst  the  manifold  dangers  and 
temptations  of  life.  James  was  awakened  by  the 
sight;  through  the  Lord's  grace,  conviction  seized 
hold  of  him,  and  the  trouble  and  anguish  which 
then  came  upon  him,  never  ceased  until  he  was  led 
to  a  filial  trust  and  confidence  in  his  Almighty 
Father,  who  forgave  all  his  past  trespasses  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  through  the  baptism 
of  repentance  and  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
prepared  him  to  follow  his  blessed  Saviour  ia 
sincerity. 

Our  late  Friend,  Thomas  Kite,  has  left  it  as  his 
testimony,  that  he  was  effectually  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  sinful  condition,  and  the  necessity 
of  devoting  himself  and  all  that  he  possessed  to 
the  Lord's  service,  by  seeing  his  uncle  John  Letch- 
worth,  when  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  a 
minister.  The  nephew  was  so  far  off,  as  that  he 
did  not  understand  anything  that  was  said,  yet  the 
dedication  manifested  by  his  beloved  relative  so 
affected  him,  as  to  prove  the  outward  medium 
through  which  a  visitation  of  Divine  Grace,  of  soul- 
saving  energy,  reached  him.  The  act  of  dedica- 
tion of  the  uncle  was  followed  by  the  life-long  de- 
dication of  the  nephew,  and  how  many  souls  may 
have  been  awakened  through  the  faithfulness  of 
the  latter,  eternity  only  can  unfold. 

What  has  been  the  influence  of  our  actions  on 
others  for  the  past  year  ?  Have  all  our  words  been 
savoury  ?  Ah  !  we  fear  not.  In  our  intercourse 
with  others,  even  within  a  very  short  time  past,  we 
have  mourned  to  find  that  inconsiderate  words  ut- 
tered by  serious,  and  without  doubt  truly  religious 
persons,  were  doing  much  harm.  Hasty  words, 
accompanied  by  a  hasty  and  harsh  manner,  some- 
times do  more  injury  to  the  cause  of  Truth,  than 
all  the  good  which  the  zealous  expression  of  our 
own  apprehension  of  what  is  right,  can  repair.  Let 
us  labour  to  manifest  a  spirit  imbued  with  the  gen- 
tleness of  Christ  in  all  our  efforts  to  support  what 
we  think  is  the  Truth.  We  may  be  sure  the  Truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  requires  no  declamatory  appeals, 
no  sarcastic  allusions,  to  enforce  it ;  it  will  justify 
no  harsh,  hasty  or  overbearing  manner.  Let  us 
all  consider  seriously  our  past  actions,  to  see  if  there 
is  aught  to  repent  of.  Let  us  all  carefully  watch 
our  present  doings,  that  no  hurtful  influence  to  the 
church  of  Christ  may  ensue  therefrom,  and  let  us 
endeavour  for  the  time  to  come,  ever  to  dwell  under 
a  sense  of  the  Lord's  presence,  and  watch  the 
pointing  of  his  finger,  and  feel  after  the  control- 
ling of  his  grace,  to  regulate  all  we  think,  say  or 
do; 

The  influence  exercised,  even  by  the  dress  and 
the  manners  of  those  in  conspicuous  stations  in  the 
church,  is  great.  Some  circumstances  illustrating 
this,  have  recently  occurred.  The  parents  of  a  youth 
who  were  religiously  concerned  that  he  might  be 
brought  up  in  the  plainness  and  simplicity  which 
they  thought  ought  to  characterize  the  disciples  of 
a  meek  and  crucified  Saviour,  found  themselves 
embarrassed  by  his  justifying  himself  in  a  desired 
departure  from  their  will,  by  the  example  of  some 
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who,  from  the  stations  they  filled,  ought  to  have 
known  what  the  Truth  called  for,  and  to  have  been 
themselves  living  examples  to  others,  of  consistency 
in  the  christian  walk.  Whatever  influence  the 
habit  the  conspicuous  members  indulged  in,  to  which 
he  referred,  had  upon  their  own  spiritual  growth, 
the  effect  upon  the  inesperienced,  who  were  crav- 
ing more  indulgence  than  the  Truth,  and  their 
parents  could  allow,  was  most  pernicious.  Another 
youth,  who  loved  to  behold  consistency  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  attire,  whole  appearance  and  conduct 
of  the  professed  soldiers  in  the  church  militant, 
recently  made  a  remark  to  this  import:  He  had 
in  time  past,  loved  to  look  at  the  galleries,  where 
the  solid,  sober,  consistent  appearance  of  the  vete- 
.  rans  in  the  Lamb's  warfare,  of  which  there  were 
then  many  there,  had  been  a  comfort  to  him  ;  but 
he  observed  with  much  sorrow  a  change. 

Great,  indeed,  is  the  influence  even  of  our  ap- 
pearance on  others ;  great  our  responsibility  for  our 
carriage  and  conversation  amongst  men.  May  we 
all  rightly  ponder  it,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  per- 
fect obedience,  put  away  from  us  all  which  may 
stumble  others,  endeavouring,  with  the  Lord's 
strengthening  grace,  to  walk  in  consistency  before 
him,  so  that  upheld  and  directed  by  him,  we  shall 
occasion  no  offence  in  his  church  below,  and  in  his 
own  time,  be  gathered  in  peace  and  holy  hope,  to 
join  the  innumerable  company,  all  of  whom  are 
arrayed  in  the  One  robe  of  pure  white  linen,  even 
the  righteousness  of  saints. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Mart/land. — The  most  important  measure,  which  has 
claimed  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  since  it 
met,  has  been  the  proposition  to  establish  a  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  invested  with  almost  unlimited  powers. 
It  was  strongly  urged  by  the  secession  party,  but  met 
with  so  much  resistance  in  the  Senate,  that  it  was  re- 
committed. It  is  .asserted  that  the  Union  feeling  is  pain- 
ing ground  throughout  the  State. — At  a  special  election 
in  Washington  county,  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  for  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  the  Union  candidate  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  over  4000  votes.  At  Annapolis,  also,  and 
iu  many  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  Union  feeling  is 
predominant. — In  Baltimore,  the  mote  active  partici- 
pants in  the  late  outrages  have  left  the  city,  or  retired 
from  observation.  It  is  reported  that  the  government 
has  decided  to  occupy  Baltimore.  The  army  of  occupa- 
tion will  move  in  four  columns:  one  from  Perryville, 
one  from  Harrisburg,  one  from  Annapolis,  and  one  from 
Washington. 

.Washirifflon. — Northern  troops  have  continued  to  reach 
the  capital,  by  way  of  Annapolis.  On  the  Gth  inst.,  the 
number  collected  there  and  on  the  route,  was  estimated 
at  50,000  men.  There  is  said  to  be  also  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  and  provisions.  iMeasures  are  in  pro- 
gress under  the  orders  of  the  government  for  restoring 
the  bridges  on  the  Northern  Central,  and  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railroads,  so  as  to  open  tlie 
communications  with  the  north  by  those  roads,  which 
will  probably  for  a  time  be  retained  under  the  control 
of  the  War  department.  A  body  of  U.  S.  troops,  on  the 
5th  inst.,  toolc  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad,  in  Maryland,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  con- 
nection between  Baltimore  and  Harper's  Ferry.  The 
Southern  forces,  which  are  collecting  at  Richmond  and 
other  points,  are  said  to  be  not  nearly  so  numerous  or 
well  armed  as  at  first  reported.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
insurrectionary  movement  upon  Harper's  Ferry  was  not 
authorized  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  desires  to 
act  only  on  the  defensive. 

T/ic  Policy  of  the  Adminislratwn. — On  the  4th  instant, 
Wm.  II.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  addressed  a  letter 
of  instructions  to  W.  L.  Dayton,  the  new  minister  to 
France,  in  which  he  says  :  "  You  cannot  be  too  decided 
or  too  e.xplicit  in  making  known  to  the  French  govern- 
tnent  that  there  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  been,  n'or  will 
there  be  any,  or  the  least  idea  existing  in  this  govern- 
ment of  suffering  a  dissolution  of  this  Union  to  take 
place  in  any  way  whatever.  There  will  be  here  only 
one  nation  and  one  government,  and  there  will  be  the 
same  Republic  and  the  samt'  Conslitulion  that  h:\i  al 
ready  survived  a  dozen  national  changes,  and  rlianges 
of  government  in  almost  every  other  country,  and  these 
will  stand  hereafter,  as  they  are  now,  objects  of  human 


wonder  and  human  affection.  You  have  seen  on  the 
eve  of  your  departure,  the  elasticity  of  the  national  spi- 
rit, the  vigor  of  the  national  government,  and  the  lavish 
devotion  of  the  national  treasury  to  this  great  cause. 
Tell  M.  Thouvenel,  then^  with  the  highest  consideration 
and  good  feeling,  that  a  thought  of  the  dissolution  of 
this  Union  peaceably  or  by  force,  has  never  entered  into 
the  mind  of  any  candid  statesman  here  ;  and  it  is  high 
time  that  it  be  dismissed  by  statesmen  in  Europe." — 
Three  commissioners  from  the  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
had  an  interview  with  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  re- 
lation to  the  occupation  of  the  capital  of  the  State  by 
federal  troops,  and  other  alleged  grievances.  In  their 
report  they'state,  that  they  were  treated  with  frankness 
and  courtesy,  and  give  their  impressions  of  the  course 
of  action  which  has  been  determined  upon,  as  follows: 
"  The  undersigned  feel  painfully  confident  that  a  war  is 
to  be  waged  to  reduce  all  the  seceding  States  to  alle- 
giance to  the  federal  government,  and  that  the  whole 
military  power  of  the  federal  government  will  be  exert- 
ed to  accomplish  that  purpose  ;  and,  though  the  ex- 
pression of  this  opinion  is  not  called  for  by  the  resolu- 
tions of  your  honorable  bodies,  yet,  having  had  the  op- 
portunity to  ascertain  its  entire  accuracy,  and  because 
it  will  explain  much  of  the  military  preparations  and 
movements  of  troops  through  the  State  of  Maryland,  it 
is  proper  to  bring  it  to  your  attention." — On  the  3d  inst., 
another  Presidential  proclamation  was  issued,  calling 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  42,000  volunteers 
to  serve  for  the  period  of  three  years,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged, and  to  be  mustered  into  service  as  infantry  and 
cavalry.  He  directs  the  regular  army  to  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  22,700  enlisted  men,  and  the  navy  by 
the  addition  of  18,000  seamen,  for  not  less  than  one  or 
more  than  three  years. 

Virginia. — Gov.  Letcher  has  issued  his  proclamation, 
announcing  that  the  State  is  threatened  with  invasion 
by  the  authorities  of  Washington,  and  calling  upon  the 
citizens  to  prepare  for  the  impending  conflict. — Union 
meetings  have  been  held  at  Wheeling  and  Clarksburg, 
Western  Virginia,  in  which  resistance  to  secession  is 
taking  an  organized  shape. — It  is  jjroposed  to  hold  a 
convention  of  the  Union  party  in  Western  Virginia, 
where  there  is  a  strong  opposition  to  secession.  Seve- 
ral districts  will  probably  return  members  to  Congress 
at  the  next  election. 

Kentucky. — At  an  election  in  Louisville,  on  the  4th 
inst.,  the  Union  candidates  to  the  border  State  conven- 
tion were  elected  by  very  large  majorities.  The  people 
of  this  State  are  much  divided  in  sentiment,  some 
volunteers  having  entered  the  service  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  others  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
Southern  feeling  doubtless  predominates. 

Missouri.— ¥o\ix  full  regiments  of  volunteers  have  been 
formed  in  St.  Louis,  and  mustered  into  the  U.  S.  service. 
There  is  said  to  be  little  excitement  in  St.  Louis,  and 
entire  freedom  of  speech  is  permitted. 

Tennessee. — General  Pillow  is  mustering  a  large  seces- 
sion force,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  of  volunteers  from  that 
State,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  He  is  supposed  to  me- 
ditate an  attack  upon  the  Illinois  troops  stationed  at 
Cairo. 

Pennsylvania. — In  his  message  to  the  Legislature, 
which  convened  on  the  30th  ult.,  the  Governor  recom- 
mends the  immediate  organization,  disciplining,  and 
arming  of  at  least  fifteen 'regiments  of  cavalry  aud  in- 
fantry, exclusive  of  those  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  He  also  recommends  the  passage  of  a 
law  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  property  by  forced  sales 
in  the  collectioti  of  debts. 

Louisiana. — This  State  is  very  slow  in  furnishing  its 
quota  of  troops  to  the  Southern  Confederacy,  in  conse- 
(jucnce  of  the  planters  and  farmers  fearing  a  "  rising"  of 
the  slaves.  'I'he  plantations  were  being  watched  with 
great  vigilance,  and  this  service  required  most  of  the 
young  men.  It  is  said  that  1500  free  coloured  persons 
have  enrolled  themselves  as  soldiers  in  the  Confederate 
army,  iu  New  Orleans. 

The  Soulhern  Confederacy. — The  few  items  of  intelli- 
gence, which  reach  us  from  Montgomery,  show  that  the 
utmost  exertions  were  being  made  for  war.  The  great 
(lilliL'ulties  appear  to  be  want  of  money,  and  danger  from 
the  servile  ))npulation.  According  to  the  statements  of 
the  Southern  journals,  they  can  concentrate  a  force  of 
GO, 000  men  in  eight  da\s  on  any  part  of  the  Northern 
border.  Great  excitement  and  alarm  [irevails,  and  some 
allowance  must  be  made  tor  exaggeration. 

Jllochade  of  the  Southern  Ports. — (Jrcat  exertions  are 
bi  ing  made  to  effect  a  complete  blockade  of  the  sea- 
ports of  the  seceding  States.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  said 
that  al  least  fifty  war  vessehs  of  all  kinds  will  be  re- 
quired.   Ten  vessels  of  the  fleet  arc  nearly  ready  for 
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Vessels  in  blockaded  ports  when  the  blockade 
goes  into  operation,  will  be  allowed  a  reasonable  timt 
to  depart,  but  no  vessels  bringing  emigrants,  thougl: 
they  had  no  notice  of  the  blockade  at  the  time  of  theii 
departure,  will  be  allowed  to  enter,  and  encounter  th( 
dangers  and  casualties  incident  to  the  insurrectionarj 
condition  of  that  part  of  the  United  States.  The  mouth 
of  the  James  river  and  Hampton  roads  are  already  un- 
der strict  blockade. 

Texas. — Four  hundred  and  fifty  federal  troops,  whc 
were  about  escaping  from  Indianola,  in  two  sailing  ves- 
sels, were  pursued  and  captured  by  the  State  forces 
They  were  allowed  to  join  the  army  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, or  take  an  oath  not  to  serve  against  the  South. 

The  Supreme  Court. — Judge  Campbell,  who  resides  ini 
Alabama,  has  sent  in  his  resignation. 

Fort  Pickens  has  been  so  reinforced  and  otherwise 
strengthened  as  to  make  its  reduction  improbable  foi 
six  months,  for  which  time  it  has  been  provisioned. 

New  York.  —  Mortality  last  week,  386.  Dwelling- 
houses  are  said  to  be  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  lower  than 
last  spring.  The  reduction  in  the  rent  of  large  stores  is 
still  greater. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  254;  smalUpox. 
20  ;  scarlet  fever,  20. 

Foreign. — Valparaiso  dates  to  Fourth  month  3d,  havt 
been  received.  The  town  of  Mendoza,  Chili,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  on  the  20th  of  Third  month, 
and  8000  people  killed.  The  same  earthquake  destroy- 
ed the  town  of  San  Juan,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  w.is 
turned  on  the  site  of  the  town. 

EoKOPE. — Liverpool  dates  are  to  Fourth  mo.  26th. 

The  London  money  market  was  active  ;  the  rate  foi 
the  best  bills  was  from  4J  to  5  J  per  cent.  Consols,  9; 
a  9  2  J. 

The  Liverpool  market  for  breadstuffs  was  dull,  with- 
out much  change  in  the  quotations.  The  cotton  marke 
was  firm  and  active,  with  prices  tending  upwards. 

A  prospectus  h.as  been  issued  at  Liverpool,  with  in 
fluential  support,  for  a  company  to  run  a  line  of  steamers 
from  that  port  to  New  Orleans.  Another  company  hai 
been  formed  for  Charleston. 

A  French  fleet  has  been  ordered  to  be  fitted  out  tc 
convey  the  French  troops  home  from  Syria. 

A  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Belgium  ii 
said  to  have  been  signed. 

The  Italian  Chambers,  by  a  large  majority',  have 
agreed  to  consider  Garibaldi's  project  of  arming  th< 
country.    The  ministry  voted  for  the  resolution. 

The  latest  from  Turin,  to  the  25th  ult.,  states  that  flerj 
perfect  reconciliation  had  taken  place  between  Gari 
baldi,  Cavour,  and  Ci.aldini. 

The  Independence  Beige  states  decidedly  that  the  nego 
tiations  between  Paris  and  Turin,  for  opening  Rome  tc 
the  Italians,  approach  a  favourable  conclusion. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Pope  is  more  than  ever  resolvet 
not  to  quit  Rome. 
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A  young  man,  capable,  and  well  acquainted  with  thi 
duties  of  fixrraing,  wishes  a  situation  with  a  Friend,  upoi: 
a  farm — Chester  or  Lancaster  county  preferred. 

Address  M.  S.  R, 

Fifth  mo.  7th,  1861.  118  Chestnut  street|Bi(l 
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HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  Sch.  > 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  committee-room,  ArTi 
street,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  13th,  1861 
at  4  o'clock.-  Charles  Ellis,  Sec'y. 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH 
A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con 
ducting  this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  b 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  ii 
the  school.    Apply  to         EnENEZEii  Worth, 

Marshalton.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

TlIOS.  WiSTAR, 

Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

Joel  Evans, 
Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 


Died,  on  the  27th  of  Twelfth  month  last,  after  a  shor 
illness,  Isaac  Ciirisman,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  hi  'ill 
age  ;  a  valuable  and  esteemed  member  of  Exeter  Month);  lis 
Meeting,  Berks  county.  Pa. 


PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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JOHN  RICHARDSON, 

AT  IfO.  116  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  UP  STAIRS, 
PHIIiADELPHIA. 


For  "  The  Friend; 

David  Ferris. 
Believing  that  the  perusal  of  a  short  account  of 
I"'  )avid  Ferris  may  prove  interesting  to  some  of  our 
"ll^eaders,  the  following  has  been  selected  from  the 
°   Memorials  of  Deceased  Members  of  the  Society  of 
"riends,"  published  in  Philadelphia,  in  1843. 
David  Ferris  was  the  son  of  Zachariah  and 
iilarah  Ferris,  and  was  born  in  Stratford,  in  Con- 
ecticut  government,  New  England,  the  10th  of 
''"^<i  Third  month,  ITCT.    He  was  a  mii.istev  much 
steempd  in  our  religious  Society ;  and  from  some 
liiery  interesting  mememoranda  which  he  left  of  his 
fe,  and  of  his  christian  experience,  the  following 
astructive  account  is  compiled  : 

His  parents  were  Presbyterians,  and  educated 
im  in  that  community.    In  reference  to  his  early 
rslfe,  he  says,  "  My  father,  while  I  was  very  young, 
loved  to  a  place  called  New  Milford.    It  being  a 
ewly  settled  place,  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  a 
chool ;  but,  under  the  care  of  my  mother,  I  soon 
"  ;arned  to  read  in  the  Bible,  and  understood  that 
"tiere  was  a  Supreme  Being,  who  made  all  things, 
nd  preserved  and  upheld  them  in  their  order; 
eet.nd  that,  as  the  workmanship  of  His  hand,  I  stood 
ccountable  to  Him  for  every  part  of  my  conduct, 
vbout  the  eighth  year  of  my  age,  I  was  informed 
J  yjt  the  Divine  Being  was  self-existent,  without 
jginning  and  without  end  ;  and  not  being  able 
)  understand  how  that  could  be,  I  sometimes 
bought  so  intensely  on  the  subject,  that  I  became 
auch  bewildered.    At  length  it  was  shown  me, 
hat  the  proposition  was  too  high  for  my  compre- 
iension,  and  I  received  something  like  a  reproof 
.jir  searching  into  things  beyond  my  capacity, 
rom  that  time  I  was  fearful  of  prying  into  sucli 
eep  mysteries. 

"  My  mother,  being  a  religious  woman,  and 
fluch  concerned  for  the  good  of  her  offspring,  both 
smporarily  and  spiritually,  was  frequent  in  giving 
hem  good  advice  and  admonition;  desiring  that 
_.?e  might  shun  the  paths  of  error;  and  teaching 
.  s,  by  her  own  example,  as  well  as  by  precept,  to 
■  .-alk  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  which  lead  to  peace. 
:;?bis  was  a  great  help  to  us  while  young,  and  was 
ot  easily  forgotten  when  we  came  to  maturity. 
)eath  was  a  frequent  subject  of  my  thoughts  ;  and 
3  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age,  I  was  frequently 
'ailed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  forsake  evil,  and  leave 


youthful  vanities,  which  I  then  delighted  in,  and 
to  be  sober  and  circumspect  in  all  my  ways." 

By  attention  to  the  Divine  call,  and  to  the  re- 
proofs of  instruction,  he  was,  it  appears,  in  a  re- 
uiaiiable  degree  preserved  ."rem  evil. 

He  thus  describes  his  experience  in  these  days  of 
comparative  childhood.  "  My  mind  was  humbled 
under  a  sense  of  my  daily  want  of  Divine  help ; 
and  as  I  abode  under  a  religious  concern,  attending 
to  the  reproofs  of  instruction,  which  are  the  way  to 
life,  an  increase  of  light  and  life  was  communicated 
to  me,  so  that  I  came  to  delight  in  virtue.  As  my 
desires  and  care  for  Divine  things  increased,  the 
knowledge  of  them  was  unfolded.  I  could  truly 
say  the  Lord  was  my  delight.  And  for  some  years, 
as  I  dwelt  in  his  fear,  his  yoke  was  easy,  his  bur- 
den light,  and  all  childish  vanities  were  burden- 
some. 

"  While  I  kept  near  the  spring  of  life,  with  my 
mind  fixed  on  the  true  object,  the  world  and  the 
things  thereof  lost  all  their  lustre.  But  alas !  not 
keeping  my  eye  single  to  the  Light,  I  lost  my 
Leader  ;  and  then  by  little  and  little,  the  world 
rose  again  with  splendor  to  my  view.  Earthly 
delights  and  vanity  got  such  hold  of  my  affections, 
that  I  took  great  pleasure  in  airy  and  vain  com- 
pany. This  was  an  unspeakable  loss  to  me,  and  I 
mention  iC  that  o  hera  uiay  take  warning  by  my 
harms.  It  seemed  almost  miraculous  that  I  was 
ever  restored  from  this  lapsed  state.  My  mother 
mourned  over  me,  and  advised  and  urged  my  re- 
turn, showing  me  the  danger  of  such  a  course  of 
vanity.  Yet  I  was  not  wholly  forsaken  by  the  in- 
ward Monitor  and  former  Guide.  At  times  it  re- 
proved me,  at  other  times  called  me,  wooing  and 
pleading  with  me  to  return.  Sometimes,  in  the 
midst  of  my  vanity,  I  saw  that  I  was  in  the  way  to 
death;  and  that  it  would  land  me  in  everlasting 
confusion  if  I  did  not  forsake  it.  Sometimes  my 
concern  was  so  great,  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
my  vain  companions,  and  retire  so  full  of  trouble 
and  distress,  that  I  ha,d  no  satisfaction  until  a  con- 
siderable time  afterward. 

"  During  these  seasons  of  affliction,  I  was  ready 
to  promise  to  forsake  my  vain  course  of  life,  and  to 
covenant  with  the  Lord  that  I  would  do  so  no 
more,  provided  he  would  be  pleased  to  grant  me 
his  assistance.  But  my  efforts,  being  too  much  in 
my  own  strength,  proved  unavailing,  vanity  so  pre- 
vailed that  I  took  great  delight  in  music,  dancing, 
and  other  vain  amusements. 

"  In  the  twentieth  year  of  my  age,  I  was  visited 
with  severe  illness ;  so  that  I,  and  those  about  me, 
had  very  little  hope  of  my  recovery.  Then  death 
stared  me  in  the  face;  and  a  dreadful  scene  of 
woe,  anguish,  and  misery  opened  to  my  view.  It 
appeared  clear  to  me  that  if  I  were  then  taken  off 
the  stage  of  action,  I  should  be  unavoidably  lost ; 
and  that  evil  spirits  were  waiting  round  me,  to 
convey  my  soul  to  the  mansions  of  misery  and 
everlasting  darkness;  so  that  my  horror,  anxiety, 
and  distress  were  inexpressible.  In  the  utmost 
anguish  of  mind,  I  cried  to  the  Lord  for  help; 
promising  amendment,  if  more  time  and  ability 
were  afforded  me;  and  it  pleased  a  kind  Provi- 
dence to  be  propitious  to  me;  so  that  I  was  re- 


stored to  liealth  ;  and,  in  about  a  month,  was  able 
to  walk  about.  After  my  recovery,  I  remembered 
the  distress  I  had  been  in,  and  the  promise  I  had 
made,  when  under  the  dreadful  apprehension  of 
(.  verlastiLg  ujisery  and  destruction.  I  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  faithful  performance  of  my  vows.  I 
was  sensible  that  there  was  a  work  to  be  done ; 
and  that  if  I  did  not  now  comply  with  my  promise, 
I  should  have  to  pass  through  the  same,  or  rather 
a  worse  scene  of  misery  and  distress.  It  appeared 
probable  that  a  more  convenient  opportunity  for  re- 
pentance than  the  present  would  not  be  afforded  ; 
and  I  concluded  that  this  was  the  time  to  turn 
from  my  vanity ;  forsake  my  evil  Avays ;  and  re- 
nounce all  my  sensual  delights.  But,  when  I  had 
resolved  to  begin  the  necessary  work  of  reforma- 
tion, the  adversary  of  all  good  tempted  me  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  obtaining  peace 
with  my  Maker ;  for  this  plain  reason,  'that,  as 
there  was  a  day  or  time,  in  which  men  might  be 
saved;  so,  if  they  let  that  opportunity  pass  away 
unimproved,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  it  af- 
terward.' He  suggested,  that  I  had  had  such  a 
day  of  visitation,  and  had  passed  it  by ;  that  I 
had  been  uncommonly  favored  with  help,  and  for 
a  time  did  not  accept  of  it ;  that  I  had  been  made 
a  partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  I  had  tasted 
of  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come,  and  had  fallen  from  it;  so  now  it 
was  impossible  that  I  should  again  be  renewed  unto 
repentance  ;  seeing  I  had  crucified  the  Son  of  God 
afresh,  and  put  him  to  open  shame.  This  reason- 
ing appeared  so  strong,  and  so  consonant  to  the 
apostle's  doctrine,  that  1  gave  up  the  point;  and 
concluded  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  a  return  with 
hope  of  acceptance. 

"  From  that  time,  during  the  space  of  about  two 
months,  I  never  sought  for  mercy ;  but  remained 
in  utter  despair.  My  trouble  continued  and  in- 
creased ;  so  that  I  had  no  satisfaction  in  life.  On 
a  certain  day,  in  this  season  of  despair  and  deep 
distress,  I  concluded  to  leave  my  native  land,  and 
go  into  some  foreign  country,  to  spend  the  residue 
of  my  days;  where  I  purposed  to  remain  unknown, 
and  that  none  of  my  relations  or  acquaintances 
should  know  what  was  become  of  me.  Being  in 
my  own  apprehension,  a  poor  lost  reprobate  crea- 
ture, I  was  not  willing  to  remain  at  home,  to  be  a 
disgrace  to  my  relations  and  country  people.  This 
was  a  day  of  the  deepest  affliction  and  distress  that 
I  had  known.  Towards  evening,  as  I  followed  the 
plough,  my  attention  was  arrested,  as  it  were,  by  a 
still,  small  voice,  saying:  'The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  from  all  sin.'  But  I  put 
it  by ;  saying  in  my  heart :  It  is  too  late  :  there 
has  been  a  day  wherein  I  might  have  been  cleansed; 
but  alas !  I  have  let  it  pass  over  my  head  forever." 

"  Some  time  after  this,  (perhaps  half  an  hour,) 
while  I  was  musing  on  what  land  I  should  flee  to, 
the  same  words  passed  through  my  mind  again, 
with  more  authority  than  before,  and  commanded 
my  attention  rather  more  closely  than  they  had 
done  ;  but  I  again  put  them  by  ;  concluding  I  had 
lost  all  right  to  apply  them  to  myself.  So  I  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  my  flight  for  a  foreign 
laud.    In  the  mean  time  my  sorrow  and  anxiety 
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of  mind  increased,  so  that  I  was  not  weU  able  to 
support  it,  or  go  ou  with  my  business.  But  while 
I  was  still  musing,  the  same  words,  unsought  for 
and  unexpectedly  passed  through  my  mind  with 
greater  power  and  authority  than  any  time  before  : 
'  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Sou,  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin.'  At  the  sound  of  them,  my  soul  leap- 
ed for  joy.  I  felt  that  a  door  of  hope  was  opened, 
and  said  in  my  heart,  if  all  sin,  why  not  ndne  ? 
Then  a  living  hope  sprang  in  my  soul.  I  saw  the 
arms  of  mercy  open  to  receive  me,  and  the  way 
cleared  before  me  as  a  road  through  a  thicket.  I 
was  now  filled  with  joy  unspeakable;  thanksgiving 
and  living  praise  to  my  Redeemer  arose  in  my 
heart  for  the  experience  of  so  great  and  marvellous 
a  deliverance.  That  my  feet  should  be  plucked 
out  of  the  mire,  and  set  upon  a  rock  ;  tliat  I,  who 
had  no  hope  just  before,  should  now  be  favored 
with  a  well  grounded  assurance  of  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance, was  a  mercy  never  to  be  forgotten. 

"  From  this  time  I  sought  for  Divine  assistance, 
and  in  infinite  kindness,  a  hand  of  help  was  extend- 
ed for  my  restoration,  and  the  healing  of  my  back- 
slidings.  Then  I  was  enabled  to  sing  upon  the 
banks  of  deliverance,  and  praise  the  name  of  Him 
who  lives  forever.  The  Holy  Spirit,  that  blessed 
Teacher,  whom  I  had  formerly  been  favored  with, 
but  had  forsaken,  was  now  restored,  as  a  Leader 
and  Teacher,  to  direct  and  instruct  me  in  the  way 
to  peace  and  rest.  From  this  time  my  mind,  after 
such  great  favor,  was  humbled  and  made  subject 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  heartily  willing  to  take 
it  up  daily,  and  follow  Him,  my  kind  Leader,  in 
the  narrow  way  of  self-denial.  And  as  I  was  obe- 
dient, He  led  me  to  forsake  my  vain  course  of 
life,  and  all  those  youthful  delights  and  sensual 
pleasures  which  were  displeasing  to  my  dear  Lord 
and  Master ;  who,  in  wonderful  mercy,  had  lifted 
me  out  of  the  dungeon,  and  heard  my  prayers  in 
a  time  of  deep  affliction.  He  now  became  my 
director  in  all  things ;  showing  me  clearly  what  my 
duties  were,  and  enabling  me  to  perform  them  in 
an  acceptable  manner.  But  if,  at  any  time,  1  acted 
in  my  own  will,  I  lost  my  strength,  and  found  no 
acceptance  or  benefit  by  my  performances ;  by 
which  I  gradually  learnt,  that  1  could  do  nothing 
acceptably  without  the  immediate  assistance  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  the  Eedeemer.  Thus  I  found  a 
necessity  to  apply  covtinuallij  to  my  only  and  all- 
sufficient  Helper,  and  humbly  to  wait  for  his  as- 
sistance and  direction  :  and  as  I  was  faithful.  He 
led  me  into  the  path  of  life,  which,  if  continued  in, 
will  terminate  in  everlasting  peace. 

(To  l>o  continued.) 


From  "  TIio  Leisure  Hour." 

TliC  Invisible  World  Displayed. 
To  any  person  only  superficially  acquainted  with 
the  wonders  disclosed  by  the  microscope,  it  must 
seem  very  surprising  that  such  a  source  of  enter- 
tainment, and  so  powerful  an  instrument  of  scien- 
tific rescarcii,  should  have  been  almost  entirely 
neglected  during  a  century  and  a  half  after  its 
powers  had  been  first  made  public.  Here  was  in 
good  earnest  "  The  Invisible  World  Displayed." 
Every  drop  of  water,  every  leaf,  insect,  or  patch 
of  mould,  ofTcred  innumerable  objects  of  contempla- 
tion not  less  surprising  than  those  which  the  unas- 
sisted eye  could  di.-cover  in  river,  forest,  or  mea- 
dow— a  world  of  tlie  infinitely  little,  whieli  proved 
to  be  infinitely  complex  and  marvellous.  The 
telescope,  from  the  firat,  exercised  a  spell  over  the 
imagination.  It  has  never  ceased  to  find  patient 
labourers,  devoting  themselves  to  it.  But,  although 
the  microscope  is  no  le.--s  puissant  in  the  hands  of 
science,  and  performs  for  the  invisibly  minute  what 
the  telescope  performs  for  the  invisibly  distant,  itl 


has  never  acted  so  powerfully  on  the  imaginations 
of  men.  A  feeling  not  unallied  to  contempt  rises 
in  the  minds  of  many,  at  the  idea  of  seriously  study- 
ing objects  so  excessively  minute  that  a  single  drop 
of  water  will  contain  a  thousand  or  more  living 
creatures,  all  actively  engaged  in  feeding,  fighting, 
or  propagating.  The  planetary  masses,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  enormous  masses  and  are  at  enor- 
mous distances,  appear  stupendous,  although  we 
can  know  nothing  more  about  them  than  their  size 
and  orbit.  But  if  size  is  the  measure  of  interest, 
man  will  make  but  a  poor  figure  in  the  universe  ; 
and  if  life  must  ever  be  intensely  interesting  because 
it  is  life,  and  seems  to  come  more  directly  from  the 
Fountain  of  all  life,  the  instrument  which  widens 
our  acquaintance  with  organic  existences,  and  par- 
tially lifts  the  veil  thick  folded  over  organic  pro- 
cesses, cannot  help  exercising  a  fascination  over 
us. 

The  story  of  the  microscope  begins  with  Mal- 
pighi  and  Leeuwenhoek,  and  dates  nearly  two 
centuries  back.  Mareellus  Malpighi  was  a  cele- 
brated anatomist,  whose  works  are  even  now  worthy 
of  study.  He  was  born  at  Crevalcuore,  near 
Bologna,  in  1628.  In  the  university  of  that  city 
he  studied  medicine  as  it  was  then  taught,  dissecting 
in  private,  and  trying  to  understand  something  ot 
the  structure  of  plants  and  animals.  His  discove- 
ries were  numerous  and  important.  Whether  he 
was  the  inventor  or  not  of  improvements  in  the 
microscope  is  a  disputed  point,  but  he  was  certainly 
the  first  to  apply  its  powers  to  scientific  purposes. 
The  following  is  an  instance. 

Harvey  had  convinced  the  world  that  the  blood 
which  left  the  heart  passed  along  the  arteries  to 
the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  that  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  body  it  passed  along  the  veins 
back  again  to  the  heart,  but  he  could  not  say  how 
it  was  that  the  blood  which  was  in  the  arteries 
passed  from  them  into  the  veins ;  whereas  Malpighi, 
by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  discovered  the  capil- 
lary blood-vessels,  which  showed  how  the  blood 
made  this  passage  through  one  uninterrupted  net- 
work of  vessels. 

Another  of  Malpighi's  discoveries  was  the  exist- 
ence of  papillae,  as  organs  of  touch  on  the  surface 
of  the  tongue,  and  similar  though  smaller  organs 
of  the  same  kind  on  the  skin.  Indeed,  it  is  to  him 
we  owe  the  main  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  skin ; 
the  cutaneous  net-work  which  still  bears  his  name 
— rcte  Maljnghii — he  proved  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
black  colour  of  the  negro,  and  of  the  various  com- 
plexions of  mankind.  He  discovered  also  the  stig- 
mata and  truclice — the  air-vessels  of  insects — and 
successfully  applied  the  microscope  to  embryology. 

Leeuwenhoek  was  born  in  1632,  at  Delft,  in 
Holland,  where  he  gained  a  livelihood  and  his  first 
celebrity  as  a  glass-polisher,  his  lenses  being  then  the 
best  made.  But,  not  contented  with  polishing  his 
lenses  to  the  highest  pitch,  he  used  them  inces- 
santly, and  made  such  discoveries  that  De  Graaf 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  our  Iloyal  Society  ; 
and  to  that  body  all  his  works  were  comnmnicated. 
His  instruments  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society,  to  which  he  bequeathed  them,  and  his 
discoveries  are  recorded  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions." 

Leeuwenhoek  was  continually  at  work,  inces- 
santly observing  new  details  and  recording  them, 
but  se  ldom  taking  to  the  other  intellectual  labour 
which  can  alone  make  microscopy  a  science.  Hang- 
ing over  the  vegetable  and  animal  world,  he  pointed 
out  new  and  surprising  facts,  and  indicated  the  paths 
on  which  more  might  be  discovered.  He  knew 
more  about  the  blood  than  was  known  to  eminent 
physiologists  at  the  commencement  of  this  century. 
He  described  the  structure  of  hairs,  skin,  scales, 


muscular  fibre,  nervous  fibre,  seeds  of  plants,  areo- 
lar tissue,  and  many  other  objects.  He  described 
and  figured  the  various  organs  of  insects  and  other 
animals.  He  revealed  to  the  world  the  wonders 
of  animalcule  existence,  and  combated  the  doctrine 
of  spontaneous  generation  by  showing  that  even  the 
minutest  animals  laid  eggs,  or  germinal  ova. 

Leeuwenhoek  was  reproached  with  sometimes 
letting  his  imagination  get  the  better  of  him  ;  if  so, 
he  had  this  excuse,  that,  moving  amidst  wonders, 
his  mind  was  disposed  to  ever  fresh  wonderment. 
He,  however,  justifies  himself  from  the  charge. 
"  For  my  part,"  he  says,  "  I  will  not  scruple  to 
assert  that  I  can  clearly  place  before  my  eye  the 
smallest  species  of  those  animalcules,  and  can  as 
plainly  see  them  endued  with  life,  as  with  the  naked 
eye  we  behold  small  flies  or  gnats  sporting  in  the 
open  air,  though  these  animalcules  are  more  than 
a  million  times  smaller  than  a  large  grain  of  sand. 
For  I  not  only  behold  their  motions  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  I  also  see  them  turn  about,  remain  still, 
and  sometimes  expire  ;  and  the  larger  kinds  of 
them  I  as  plainly  perceive  running  along,  as  we  do 
mice  with  the  naked  eye.  Nay,  I  see  some  of  them 
open  their  mouths,  and  move  the  organs  or  parts 
within  them. 

"  In  examining  the  intestines  of  flies  and  other 
insects,"  be  continues,  "  I  have  discovered  vessels 
conveying  the  blood  and  other  juices,  the  smallest 
ramifications  or  branches  whereof  appeared  to  me 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  times  less  than 
a  hair  of  my  beard." 

He  then  tells  how  he  computes  this  proportion. 
"  I  have,"  he  says  "  a  plate  of  copper  with  many 
lines  engraven  on  it,  and  divided  into  an  equal 
number  of  small  parts.  I  then  carefully  observe 
how  many  of  these  parts  one  hair  taken  from  my 
head,  and  seen  through  a  microscope,  appears  to 
cover.  Supposing  that  the  diameter  of  this  hair, 
when  magnified,  appears  equal  to  fifty  of  these  parts, 
then,  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  I  trace  on  the 
copper  a  line  of  the  same  size  by  the  naked  eye,  as 
is  equal  to  one  of  those  small  vessels  in  a  fly  seen 
through  the  microscope,  and  I  find  that  nine  of 
these  small  lines  so  traced  with  a  needle,  when 
placed  together,  are  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  diameter 
of  the  hair.  If,  then,  450  diameters  of  these  small 
vessels,  which  I  most  plainly  see  in  a  fly,  are  no 
more  than  equal  to  the  diameter  of  one  hair  taken 
from  my  beard,  it  follows,  by  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic, that  one  of  such  hairs  is  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  times  greater  than  those  very  small 
blood-vessels  in  a  fly." 

Schwammerdamm,  the  contemporary  of  Leeu- 
wenhoek, is  described  by  Cuvier  as  "  I'auteur  le 
plus  etonnant  sur  toute  I'anatomie  des  petits  ani^j, 
maux."    It  would  require  more  space  than  we  caL" 
spare  to  enumerate  the  microscopic  labours  of  this 
remarkable  man,  though,  pre-eminently  an  anato- 
mist, he  only  used  the  microscope  as  one  of  his- 
accessories,  never  making  microscopy  his  special 
study ;  yet  in  its  history  he  deserves  a  first  place, 
because  he  showed  to  what  scientific  purposes  it 
could  be  fitly  applied. 

From  this  period  till  Ehrenberg,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dujardin,  once  more  startled  the  world 
by  revelations  of  the  "  infinitely  little,"  the  micro- 
scope was  considered  little  better  than  a  philo- 
sophical toy.  Since  then,  however,  it  has  had  its 
thousands  of  cultivators,  combating  or  confirming 
wiiat  the  German  and  the  Frenchman  have  asserted 
about  its  discoveries. 

Ehrenberg  was  born  at  Delitiseh,  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1795.  He  early 
made  a  voyage  to  the  east,  with  the  traveller 
Hemprich.  In  this  voyage  he  collected  a  va.st 
amount  of  scientific  material,  which  may  be  found 
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in  Lis  celebrated  "  Synibolaj  Pbysicae,"  and  in  bis 
inonograpb  on  tbe  Acepluilce  of  the  Red  Sea,  1828- 
32.  In  1829,  be  once  more  started  on  a  scientific 
journey,  and  tbis  time  witb  tbe  celebrated  Alexan- 
der Von  Humboldt,  wbose  splendid  career  bas  lately 
closed.  Tbe  expedition  was  to  tbe  Ural  Moun- 
tains. Before  setting  out,  Ebrenberg,  like  many 
otber  scientific  men  of  tbe  day,  bad  been  wonder- 
fully impressed  by  a  work  wbicb  our  Robert  Brown 
had  just  published  :  "  A  brief  account  of  microsco- 
picai  observations  on  the  particles  contained  in  tbe 
pollen  of  plants,  and  on  the  general  existence  of 
active  molecules  in  organic  and  inorganic  bodies." 
Following  on  tbe  path  here  opened,  Ebrenberg 
lonce  more  raised  the  microscope  into  European 
inotice.  His  numerous  revelations  of  minute  plants 
land  animals,  and  of  the  share  which  these  had  in 
tbe  formation  of  tbe  solid  crust  of  our  earth,  at- 
tracted general  attention.  In  1838  appeared  bis 
great  work  on  tbe  Infusoria — a  work  too  costly 
for  private  purses,  but  one  which,  for  tbe  beauty 
and  number  of  its  illustrations,  the  novelty  of 
jits  revelations,  and  its  general  accuracy,  will  al- 
ways remain  a  monument  of  skill  and  labour. 
One  defect,  however,  of  the  work  has  been 
pointed  out  by  its  recent  commentators,  viz.  :  tbe 
error  of  supposing  that  the  infusoria  are  perfect 
organisms  witb  complex  organizations.  It  is  true 
that,  amons  the  minute  forms  of  life  tbe  author 
describes,  there  are  some  which  really  deserve  the 
wonder  of  all  students,  so  complex  are  their  or- 
ganizations;  but  the  number  of  these  animalcules  is 
every  day  diminishing,  as  one  by  one  tbe  infusoria 
are  shown  to  be  plants  instead  of  animals. 

In  1839  appeared  tbe  "  Microscopical  Researches" 
of  Schwann.  These  we  must  merely  mention, 
without  attempting  to  describe  them,  for  by  so 
doing  we  should  be  obliged  to  enter  on  subjects 
with  which  the  general  reader  must  be  supposed  to 
be  totally  unacquainted. 

The  microscope  is  now  largely  applied  in  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence,  in  geology,  and  in  medicine;  in 
a  variety  of  otber  directions  it  has  become  also  in- 
dispensable ;  whilst  in  general  anatomy,  pathology, 
embryology,  botany,  and  zoology,  it  is  the  instru- 
ment of  research.  It  is  no  longer  a  distinction  to 
te  a  microscopist,  scarcely  a  distinction  to  be  a  good 
one;  everybody  works  witb  the  instrument  now, 
and  Linnseus  would  find  no  botanist  ready  to  ac- 
cept bis  contemptuous  verdict,  that  nothing  was  to 
be  learnt  through  its  medium. 

We  have  now  brougbtour  sketch  down  to  our  own 
day,  and  may  in  conclusion  notice  the  latest  work 
on  the  subject  which  has  appeared  in  England,  viz. 
"  Mr.  Gosse's  Evenings  at  tbe  Microscope."  This 
is  a  most  entertaining  book;  its  main  object  seems 
o  be  to  amu^e  amateurs,  but  they  may  also  reap 
from  its  pages  much  useful  information.  The 
volume  opens  with  an  anecdote,  wbicb  shows 
strikingly  witb  what  an  immense  accumulation  of 
minute  knowledge  microscopy  rewards  its  stu- 
dents. 

"  Not  many  years  ago  an  eminent  microscopist 
received  a  communication  inquiring  whether,  if  a 
minute  portion  of  dried  skin  were  submitted  to  him, 
he  could  determine  it  to  be  a  human  skin  or  not. 
He  replied  that  he  thought  be  could.  Accordingly, 
a  very  small  fragment  was  forwarded  to  him,  some- 
what resembling  what  might  be  torn  from  tbe  sur- 
face of  an  old  trunk,  witb  all  the  hair  rubbed  off. 
The  professor  brought  his  microscope  to  bear  upon 
it,  and  presently  found  some  fine  hairs  scattered 
over  the  surface  I  after  carefully  examining  which, 
he  pronounced  with  confidence  that  they  were  hu- 
man hairs,  and  such  as  grew  on  tbe  nuked  parts 
of  tbe  body  ;  and  still  further,  that  tbe  person  who 
had  owned  them  was  of  a  fair  complexion.  This  was 


a  very  interesting  decision,  because  the  fragment 
of  skin  was  taken  from  the  door  of  an  old  church 
in  Yorkshire,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  a  tradition  is 
preserved  that,  about  a  thousand  years  ago,  a  Dan- 
ish robber  had  violated  tbis  church,  and,  having 
been  taken,  was  condemned  to  be  flayed  alive  and 
his  skin  nailed  to  tbe  church  door,  as  a  terror 
to  evil-doers.  Tbe  action  of  the  weather  and 
otber  causes  bad  long  ago  removed  all  traces  of 
the  stretched  and  dried  skin,  except  that  from 
under  tbe  edges  of  the  broad-headed  nails  with 
which  the  door  was  studded,  fragments  still  peeped 
out.  It  was  one  of  these  atoms,  obtained  by  draw- 
ing out  one  of  the  old  nails,  that  was  subjected  to 
microscopical  scrutiny,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
find  that  the  wonder-showing  tube  could  confirm 
the  tradition  with  tbe  utmost  certainty  ;  not  only  in 
the  general  fact  that  it  was  really  the  skin  of  a  man, 
but  the  special  one  of  the  race  to  which  the  man 
belonged,  namely,  one  with  fair  complexion  and 
light  hair,  such  as  the  Danes  are  well  known  to 
possess." 

Tbe  following  is  an  instance  of  the  importance 
of  the  microscope  in  legal  investigations.  "  Not 
ong  ago,  a  murder  was  brought  home  to  a  crimi- 
nal by  tbis  instrument.  Much  circumstantial  evi- 
dence had  been  adduced  against  him,  among  which 
was  the  fact  that  a  knife  in  bis  possession  was 
smeared  with  blood,  which  had  dried  both  on  tbe 
blade  and  on  tbe  handle.  The  prisoner  strove  to 
turn  aside  the  force  of  this  circumstance  by  asser- 
ting that  he  had  cut  some  raw  beef  witb  tbe  knife, 
and  bad  omitted  to  wipe  it. 

"  The  knife  was  submitted  to  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  microscopy,  who  immediately  discovered 
tbe  following  facts : — 1st.  The  stain  was  certainly 
blood.  2ud.  It  was  not  the  blood  of  a  piece  of 
dead  flesh,  but  that  of  a  living  body,  for  it  bad 
coagulated  where  it  was  found.  3rd.  It  was  not 
the  blood  of  an  ox,  sheep,  or  hog.  4th.  It  was  hu- 
man blood.  Besides  these  facts,  however,  other 
important  ones  were  revealed  by  tbe  «ame  mode  of 
investigation.  5th.  Among  tbe  blood  was  found 
some  vegetable  fibres.  6fch.  These  were  proved  to 
be  cotton  fibres,  agreeing  with  those  of  the  mur- 
dered  man's  shirt  and  neckcloth."  The  accumula- 
tion of  evidence  was  fatal  to  the  prisoner,  who, 
without  the  microscopic  testimony,  might  have  es- 
caped. 

Mr.  Gosse  has  given  drawings  and  descriptions 
of  several  kinds  of  hair,  v/hicb  will  vividly  impress 
tbe  reader  with  the  amazing  varieties  discoverable 
in  objects  seemingly  so  similar  as  the  hair  of  a 
mouse  and  a  mole.  The  same  remark  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  blood  or  the  eggs  of  various  animals, 
or  tbe  seeds  and  pores  of  plants.  Tbe  microscope 
bas  swept  over  the  vast  field  of  minute  creation, 
and  has  furnished  science  witb  a  marvellous  wealth 
of  details ;  and  yet,  so  inexhaustible  is  tbe  field, 
that  every  new  day  fresh  discoveries  are  made,  and 
every  fresh  worker  finds  tbe  horizon  expanding  as 
be  advances.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  departments 
of  knowledge, 

"  Experience  i;i  an  arch,  whorethrough 

Gleams  thai  untravelled  world  whoso  margin  fades 

For  ever,  and  for  ever,  as  we  move." 


Covetnusness  and  love  of  the  ivorld. — The  light 
teacbetb  not  to  covet,  not  to  desire  earthly  digni- 
ties or  estates.  Let  it  be  looked  at  over  Old-Eng- 
land :  which  of  us  so  much  as  mind  these  things  ? 
Nay,  the  Lord  knows  that  tbe  love  of  these  things 
is  daily  rooted  out  of  our  hearts  more  and  more, 
and  we  are  a  people  whom  the  world  cannot  charge 
with  covetousness,  or  love  of  tbe  world,  wherewith 
all  sorts  of  professors  hitherto  have  been  too  justly 
chargeable. — Isaac  Penington 


For  "  Tbe  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

OUT  OF  SORTS. 

I  have  been  musing  tbis  morning  on  a  little  ac- 
count I  lately  read,  illustrating  what  some  people 
mean  when  they  say  others  are  "  out  of  sorts."  In 
a  company  of  children  met  on  one  occasion,  all 
seemed  happy,  and  were  pleasantly  employed,  ex- 
cept one,  who  sat  by  herself,  neither  partaking  of 
tbe  labour  nor  joyfulness  of  the  busy  group.  One 
of  the  company  remarked  she  was  "  out  of  sorts," 
rendering  this  as  the  reason  why  she  was  sullenly 
sitting  alone,  instead  of  participating  with  them  in 
their  employment.  After  doing  some  act  which 
forced  the  otber  children  to  seek  elsewhere  for  tbe 
pleasure  she  had  interrupted,  and  refusing  to  ac- 
company them,  she  was  left  to  mope  and  distress 
herself  as  much  as  she  pleased.  After  a  time  she 
grew  tired  of  being  out  of  humor,  and  seeking  an 
aunt  of  hers,  she  sat  down  by  her  crying,  and 
acknowledged  to  an  inquiry  from  her  kind  relative, 
"  I  am  all  out  of  sorts."  Conscience  began  to  stir  in 
tbe  little  girl,  and  at  last  she  said,  "  Is  out  of  sorts 
one  of  tbe  sins  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  aunty?" 
"  Not  by  that  name,"  was  the  reply.  The  work 
of  self-examination  and  condemnation  was  going 
on  in  the  heart  of  the  child,  and  at  last  she  spoke 
out,  "  I  know  what  it  is ;  it  is  getting  on  the  side 
of  the  heart  that  is  turned  from  God."  The  aunt 
was  much  struck  with  tbe  child's  definition,  and 
thought  it  the  best  one  for  tbe  sad  distemper,  she 
had  ever  beard.  Because,  being  on  tbe  side  turned 
from  our  heavenly  Father,  who  is  the  fountain  of 
love,  and  the  God  of  all  consolation,  might  account 
for  tbe  spirit  of  contradiction,  malicious  mischief, 
dislike,  and  gloom,  wbicb  is  so  apt  to  govern  those 
"  out  of  sorts."  Her  aunt  accordingly  told  the 
little  girl  she  did  not  know  but  she  was  right  in 
her  view  of  it,  and  that  the  only  thing  for  her  to 
do  was  to  leave  the  wrong  side,  and  jump  over  to 
the  right,  as  soon  as  she  could.  The  advice  was 
followed ;  the  child  joined  the  other  children  in 
the  spirit  of  love,  and  a  happy  time  they  had  of  it. 

Well,  I  suppose  we  have  all  had  to  do  with 
grown  people,  who  were  *'  out  of  sorts."  Disposed 
to  complain  of  those  around  them,  and  making 
themselves  and  others  unhappy,  by  their  unreason- 
able conduct.  If  we  were  strictly  to  scrutinize  our 
own  conduct,  I  do  not  know,  but  that  many  of  us 
might  remember  times  when  we  were,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent,  out  of  sorts.  Times  vyhen  we  have 
been  improperly  exacting  in  our  demands  upon  the 
attention  and  submission  to  our  views  of  others, 
and  have  been  very  wrong  in  showing  our  resent- 
ment for  not  receiving  what  we  claimed.  When- 
ever we  allow  ourselves  to  show  temper,  because 
our  own  views  do  not  obtain  place  with  others,  we 
are  getting  out  of  sorts, 'and  the  only  remedy  is  to 
get  back  into  a  spirit  of  submission  and  love  as  soon 
as  we  can.  I  have  seen  grown  persons  very  much 
"  out  of  sorts,"  who  were  too  wise  to  show  it  forth 
as  the  little  girl  did,  and  not  honest  enough  to 
confess  it,  who,  whilst  controlling  in  tbe  general 
tbe  outward  expression  of  the  wrong  feelings  at 
work  in  them,  would  yet  manifest  it  to  a  careful 
observer  by  a  stinging  word,  a  remark  wbicb  car- 
ried bitterness  witb  it,  incidentally  dropt.  They 
did  not  create  as  much  unpleasantness,  saving  to 
some  one  who  sufi'ered  from  an  unreasonable  speech 
occasioned  by  their  state  of  mind,  but  in  the  sight 
of  Him,  who  looketh  at  tbe  heart,  they  were  seen 
to  have  got  all  on  the  wrong  side  there. 

I  could  adduce  many  examples,  which  have 
fallen  under  my  own  notice,  of  individuals  "  out  of 
sorts,"  some  of  whom  claimed  even  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious necessity  for  utterances,  which  sprang  from 
tho  wrong  side  of  the  heart,  but  I  forbear.    I  did 
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but  intend  to  set  my  readers  to  thinking  over  their 
own  conduct,  and  incite  them  to  an  earnest  endea- 
vour for  an  abiding  under  a  sense  of  the  loving  Spirit 
of  our  gracious  heavenly  Father,  which  will  keep  us 
from  harsh  speeches  and  unreasonable  actions. 
This  will  preserve  us,  as  well,  from  severe  estimates 
of  the  actions  of  others,  as  from  over  anxiety  to 
defend  our  own.  We  shall  have  an  atmosphere  of 
love  about  us,  and  whether  condemning  or  justify- 
ing the  actions  going  on  around  us,  we  shall  give 
evidence  that  we  are  not  "  out  of  sort?,"  that  our 
unity  or  disapprobation  is  the  utterance  of  a  spirit 
desirous  to  support  the  Truth  in  the  love  of  it. 


Fa?-est  Mice. — It  was  during  this  year  [1814] 
especially,  but  to  a  certain  degree  also  in  the  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  ones,  that  this  forest  and 
the  New  Forest  were  visited  with  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  mice.  They  appeared  in  all  parts,  but  par- 
ticularly in  Haywood  inclosure,  destroying  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  young  trees,  so  much  so 
that  only  four  or  five  plants  to  an  acre  were  found 
uninjured  by  them.  The  roots  of  five  years'  old 
oaks  and  chestnuts  were  generally  eaten  through 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  wherever 
their  runs  proceeded.  Sometimes  they  were  found 
to  have  barked  the  young  hollies  round  the  bottom, 
or  were  seen  feeding  on  the  bark  of  the  upper  bran- 
ches. These  mice  were  of  two  kinds,  the  common 
long-tailed  field-mouse  and  the  short-tailed.  There 
were  about  fifty  of  these  latter  sort  to  one  of  the 
former.  The  long- tailed  mice  had  all  white  breasts, 
and  the  tail  was  about  the  same  length  as  the 
body.  These  were  chiefly  caught  on  the  wet 
ground  in  the  forest,  and  the  short-tailed  were  caught 
both  on  the  wet  and  dry  grounds.  A  variety  of 
means  were  resorted  to  for  their  destruction,  such 
as  cats,  poisons,  and  traps,  but  with  little  success. 
—  Broad,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  had  been  successful  in  killing  the  rats 
and  mice  in  the  fleet,  was  sent  down,  and  tried 
several  plans,  all  of  which  failed.  At  last  a  miner, 
living  on  Edge  Hills,  named  Simmons,  came  for- 
ward, and  said  that  he  had  often,  when  sinking 
wells  or  pits,  found  mice  fallen  in  and  dead,  in 
consequence  of  their  endeavours  to  extricate  them- 
selves, and  he  had  little  doubt  the  same  plan  would 
succeed  in  the  forest.  It  was  tried,  and  holes 
were  dug  over  the  inclosures  about  two  feet  deep, 
and  the  same  size  across,  and  rather  hollowed  out 
at  the  bottom,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
yards  apart,  into  which  the  mice  fell,  and  were  un- 
able to  get  out  again.  Simmons  and  others  were 
employed,  and  paid  by  the  number  of  tails  which 
they  brought  in,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to 
more  than  100,000.  In  addition  to  this  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  polecats,  kites,  hawks,  and  owls 
visited  the  holes  regularly,  and  preyed  upon  the 
mice  caught  in  them  ;  and  a  small  owl,  called  by 
Pennant  Strix  jMsseriJia,  never  known  in  the  for- 
est before  or  since,  appeared  at  that  time,  and  was 
particularly  active  in  their  destruction.  The  mice 
in  the  holes  also  ate  each  other. —  The  Forest  of 
Dean,  by  H.  G.  NicltoUs. 


Early  piety. — From  the  time  she  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  it  was  her  frequent  practice  to  retire 
alone  to  her  chamber,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  and 
hold  communion  with  Ilim  wbo  had  graciously 
touched  her  heart  with  Ilis  love,  entering  into  a 
close  examination  of  her  conduct  during  the  day ; 
and  such  was  the  sweet  peace  and  comfort  she  de- 
rived from  this  christian  duty,  that  she  found  even 
her  bodily  pains  mitigated,  when  she  could  retro- 
spect the  past  with  an  approving  conscience,  and 
offer  the  evening  oblation  with  iunocency  and  ac- 
ceptauce. — Bleniorial  of  Hannah  11.  llarlshornc. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 
,    BE  LOVING  AND  MERCIFUL. 
Oh,  child  of  the  Spirit!    Oh,  born  from  above  I 

Let  the  poor  and  the  needy  be  never  unheeded. 
To  thy  br^-thren  around  thee  owe  nothing  but  love, 
And  give  it  with  freeness  where'er  it  is  needed. 

Thus  shalt  thou,  oh,  christian  I  establish  thy  birth, 
And  in  robes  of  the  Spirit  and  mercy  arrayed, 

Be  one  of  Christ's  loving  believers  on  earth. 
With  the  badge  of  discipleship  ever  displayed. 

Oh,  Love  !  of  the  christian  the  crowning  delight  1 
Fulfilling  the  law  and  the  gospel  of  peace  ! 

Truth,  justice,  and  mercy  divinely  unite 

Thy  reign  aud  dominion  to  spread  and  increase. 


Selected. 

GULF-WEED. 
A  weary  weed,  tossed  to  and  fro. 

Drearily  drenched  in  the  ocean  brine, 
Soaring  high  and  sinking  low. 

Lashed  along  without  will  of  mine, 
Sport  of  the  spoom  of  the  surging  sea  ; 

Flung  on  the  foam,  afar  and  anear, 
Mark  my  manifold  mystery, — 

Growth  and  grace  in  their  place  appear. 

1  bear  round  berries,  gray  and  red, 

Rootless  and  rover  though  I  be ; 
My  spangled  leaves,  when  nicely  spread, 

Arboresce  as  a  trunkless  tree; 
Corals  curious  coat  me  o'er, 

White  and  hard  in  apt  array; 
'Mid  the  wild  wave's  rude  uproar. 

Gracefully  grow  I,  night  and  day. 

Hearts  there  are  on  the  sounding  shore, 

Something  whispers  soft  to  me. 
Restless  and  roaming  for  evermore, 

Like  this  weary  weed  of  the  sea; 
Bear  they  yet  on  eacb  beating  breast 

The  eternal  type  of  the  wondrous  whole  : 
Growth  unfolding  amidst  unrest, 

Grace  informing  with  silent  soul. 

C.  G.  Fenner. 


Selected. 

THE  CROWDED  STREET. 
Let  me  move  slowly  through  the  street, 

Filled  with  an  ever-shifting  train, 
Amid  the  sound  of  steps  that  beat 

The  murmuring  walks  like  autumn  rain. 

How  fast  the  flitting  6gures  come  I 
The  mild,  the  fierce,  the  stony  face — 

Some  bright  with  thoughtless  smiles,  and  some 
Where  secret  tears  have  left  their  trace. 

They  pass  to  toil,  to  strife,  to  rest — 
To  halls  in  which  the  feast  is  spread — 

To  chambers  where  the  funeral  guest 
In  silence  sits  beside  the  dead. 

And  some  to  happy  homes  repair. 

Where  children,  pressing  cheek  to  cheek, 

With  mute  caresses  shall  declare 
The  tenderness  they  cannot  speak. 

And  some,  who  walk  in  calmness  here. 
Shall  shudder  as  they  reach  the  door 

Where  one  who  made  their  dwelling  dear, 
Its  flower,  its  light,  is  seen  no  more. 

Youth,  with  pale  cheek  and  slender  frame, 
And  dreams  of  greatness  in  thine  eye  I 

Goest  thou  to  build  an  early  name, 
Or  early  in  the  task  to  die? 

Keen  son  of  trade,  with  eager  brow  I 
Who  is  now  fluttering  in  thy  snare? 

Thy  golden  fortunes,  tower  they  now. 
Or  melt  the  glittering  spires  in  air? 

Who  of  this  crowd  to-night  shall  trend 

The  dance  till  day-liglit  gleam  again? 
'AVho  sorrow  o'er  the  untimely  dead  ? 
Who  writhe  in  throes  of  mortal  p.iin  ? 

Each,  where  his  tasks  or  pleasures  call, 
They  pass,  and  heed  each  other  not. 

There  is  who  heeds,  who  holds  them  all 
III  Ilis  large  love  and  boundless  thought. 

These  struggling  tides  of  life,  that  seera 
In  wayward,  aimless  course  to  tend, 

Arc  eddies  of  the  n:ighty  stream 

That  rolls  to  its  appointed  end.  Dnjant. 
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From  the  Leisnre  Hour. 

The  Greatest  Thoronghfarc  in  the  World. 

^he  city  of  London  seems  to  be  the  great  filtei 
through  which  the  bulk  of  our  enormous  streel|ii8j 
traffic  is  constantly  strained,  and  London  Bridgt 
seems  to  be,  at  present,  the  only  outlet  to  relieve  ions' 
the  city.    Our  population  has  added  more  that 
twenty  per  cent,  to  its  numbers — or  nearly  ont 
fourth — in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  lioner 
the  persons  passing  through  London  Bridge  Rail- 
way Station  during  the  same  period,  haveincreasec 
from  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand,  tc 
thirteen  millions  and  a  half.    This  accounts,  ir 
some  measure,  for  the  constant  pressure  at  thit 
point.    Most  of  these  railway  passengers  are  pass 
ing  to  or  from  the  city  and  the  western  parts  o 
London  :  and  nine  tenths  of  the  whole  number  crosi 
London  Bridge  from  eight  in  the  morning  unti' 
eight  at  night.    Sixty  thousand  foot  passengers 
and  twenty  thousand  vehicles,  make  this  bridge 
passage  during  the  working  day;  the  foot  trafficjii 
dividing  itself  into  two  streams  on  each  footway —  ii 
backwards  and  forwards — and  the  road  traffic  being 
divided  by  the  city  police  into  two  streamsof "  fast' 
and  two  streams  of  "  slow 
ing  one  way,  and  one  of  each  the  other, 

It  has  further  been  ascertained  that  a  large  pro 
portion  of  these  railway  travellers,  when  they  arel 
discharged  from  the  London  Bridge  Railway  Sta 
tion,  are  crossing  the  bridge  to  reach  those  parts: 
of  London  which  lie  west  of  Holborn  and  Temple  ner 
Bar;  and  hence  they  have  to  burden  the  already  Itai 
overburdened  city  with  their  persons,  their  vehi- 
cles, and  their  luggage.  The  humbler  classes 
mostly  proceed  westward  by  the  penny  river  boats 
plying  from  the  Surrey  side  of  the  bridge  to  Hun- 
gerford  pier ;  but  the  extent  to  which  the  thorough 
fares  are  crowded  by  this  traffic  may  be  gathered  lii 
from  the  fact  that  more  than  2000  omnibus  jour- 
neys alone  are  performed  daily  between  the  Lon- 
don Bridge  Railway  Station  and  places  west  oi  [jssi 
Temple  Bar,  the  whole  of  which  pass  through  the  jyei 
city  by  the  Poultry  and  Chcapside 

The  pressure  at  the  Exchange,  in  Cheapside, 
Ludgate  Hill,  Newgate  Street,  Holborn  Hill,  and 
Temple  Bar,  is,  at  certain  hours,  as  severe  as  on 
London  Bridge,  though  the  number  of  vehicles 
passing  is  not  nearly  so  great.  Most  of  the  street  it 
"blocks,"  with  which  every  London  traveller  is  so  mtl 
painfully  familiar,  are  caused  by  the  frequent  stop 
page  of  omnibusses  to  take  up  and  set  down  pas- 
sengers, and  of  cabs  and  luggage  vans  at  shops  and 
warehouses.  If  we  take  the  thoroughfares  running 
north  and  south,  we  there  find  the  pressure  com- 
paratively moderate,  as  the  great  bulk  of  London 
lies  chiefly  along  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  the  iti 
principal  traffic  is  east  and  west,  in  lines  runnicjo 
nearly  parallel  with  the  river.  So  sensitive  is  this' 
main  street-traffic  throughout  its  long  winding  lei 
length — so  easily  afi"ected  at  one  end  by  what  oc-  lai| 
curs  at  the  other — that  a  cart-load  of  bricks  thrown 
across  the  upper  part  of  Cheapside.  by  the  statue 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  would  stop  the  circulation  of 
six  thousand  vehicles,  during  one  busy  hour  of  the 
day,  in  about  the  same  number  of  our  principal 
thoroughfares.  It  has  been  found  that  during  this 
busy  hour  of  the  day  there  are  nearly  1900  vehicles 
of  all  kinds  passing  over  London  Bridge  ;  1400 
passing  through  Cheapside;  1200  along  Ludgate 
JIill;llOO  through  Temple  Bar;  1000  up  and 
down  Holborn  Hill  ;  900  along  Newgate  Street; 
700  along  Bishopsgate  Street  Within  ;  6.50  along 
the  Aldgate  High  Street;  5G0  along  Gracechurch 
Street;  540  along  Cornhill  ;  530  along  Fcnehurch 
Street; 500  along  Finsbury  Pavement;  340  through 
Smithfield  Bars  ;  and  300  along  Aldersgate  Street. 
Though  the  same  vehicles  appear,  at  different  parts 
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f  the  same  hour,  in  diiFercnt  streets,  this  gives  a 
otal  of  road  journeys  amounting  to  more  than  one 
iteiiundred  and  sixteen  thousand.  The  hour  taken 
«l  aay  be  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  these 
igtigures  are  brought  down,  with  a  few  slight  altera- 
tveions  from  a  report  issued  by  —  Haywood,  the 
jaa  Engineer  to  the  City  Sewer  Commission,  in  1857. 
one  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  the  Chief  Commis- 
si ioner  of  the  City  Police,  has  made  an  elaborate 
jl-.nd  valuable  table  of  the  traffic  over  London  Bridge 
*d luring  the  twenty-four  hours  ending  at  six  P.  M. 
to>n  Thursday,  March  17th,  1859.  At  seven  p.  M. 
inhe  tempest  began  (on  his  list)  with  273  cabs,  315 
liisimnibuses,  484  wagons,  101  other  vehicles,  and 
is-he  small  number  of  two  horses,  led  or  ridden, 
iol baking  a  total  of  1175  vehicles,  etc.  Thepassen- 
os^ers  riding  in  these  conveyances  were  4582,  and 
ntilhe  foot  passengers  8779,  forming  a  total  of  14,361. 
iJi^^t  eight,  p.  M.  this  traffic  exhibits  a  slight  general 
i«elecrease,  which  goes  on  falling  for  the  next  eight 
fficiours  up  to  four  A.  M.  A  turn  then  takes  place, 
;-ind  the  traffic  increases  gradually  up  to  nine  o'clock 
iD'P  the  morning,  each  hour,  in  round  numbers,  doub- 
st'ing  the  last.  At  ten  in  the  morning  we  reach  the 
)w-iighest  passenger  point  throughout  the  day;  the 
lersons  in  vehicles  being  4944  and  on  foot,  8489, 
iro-orming  a  total  of  13,433.  At  eleven  in  the  morn- 
are  pg  the  vehicle  traffic  is  at  its  greatest  height ;  343 
ia-sabs,  382  omnibuses,  769  wagons  and  carts,  266 
irtstther  vehicles,  and  four  horses,  led  or  ridden,  pass 
fleiver  the  bridge,  forming  a  total  of  1764.  The 
ulytaffic  from  this  point  exhibits  but  a  very  slight 
»lecrease  through  the  busy  hours  of  the  morning 
■eund  afternoon,  falling  down  to  four  P.  M.,  and  ris- 
atiDg  again  to  its  second  highest  point  at  five  p.  m. 
la-  iix  P.  M.  closes  the  list  of  twenty-four  hours,  with 
mmbers  running  very  close  upon  the  previous 
lOur ;  and  the  grand  total  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
s  20,498  vehicles,  and  167,910  passengers. 

If  we  analyse  the  omnibus  traffic  alone  which 
jasses  over  London  Bridge  in  the  course  of  any 
liiejiven  day,  still  taking  certain  records  in  D.  W. 

Sarvey's  office  for  our  guide,  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
le,  lew  interesting  facts.  ■ 

ndj  This  omnibus  traffic  must  be  divided  into  two 
oDtlasses;  that  which  runs  specially  to  and  from  the 
les'jondon  Bridge  railways,  and  which  would  not  use 
'itt  he  one  crowded  river  crossing,  but  for  this  reason  ; 
so  ind  that  which  merely  uses  the  bridge  as  a  road  to 
f  lome  of  the  outlying  districts, 
ai-    Paddington  sends  out  daily  one  hundred  omni- 
id  )uses,  which  run  to  and  from  the  South  Eastern 
!D»ind  Brighton  railways,  performing  1030  crossings 
in-  )f  the  bridge  during  the  fifteen  working  hours. 
0D)56  of  these  journeys  are  effected  by  omnibuses 
k  jvhich  come  and  go  by  the  way  of  Holborn  ;  390 
rf!^  the  way  of  the  Strand;  and  the  remainder — 
tis'^iz.  80 — by  the  way  of  the  new  road.  Islington 
Bj  lends  out  her  twenty  omnibuses,  which  make  240 
laily  London  Bridge  railway  journeys;  and  St. 
fohn's  Wood  follows  with  twenty-three  vehicles, 
md  230  journeys.    Hammersmith  starts  twenty- 
iix  omnibuses,  which  effect  208  crossings;  Bays- 
water  fourteen  (by  the  way  of  Holborn,)  which 
jffect  one  hundred  and  forty  crossings,  and  seven 
nore  by  the  way  of  the  strand,  which  effect 
ifty-six  crossings;  together   ninety-six;  Bromp- 
;on  has  eighteen  vehicles  of  this  kind,  which  pass 
)ver  180  times;  Putney  twenty-one,  which  effect 
168  crossings;  and  Acton  and  Ealing  five,  which 
nake  twenty  journeys  during  tbe    day !  This 
;ives  a  daily  total  of  railway  omnibus  traffic,  reach- 
Dg  2278  single  journeys. 

The  through  traffic  is  represented  by  Kingsland 
md  Newington,  which  sends  out  forty-nine  omni- 
)ases,  making  636  daily  crossings ;  by  Peckham 
md  Cauiberwell  whose  twenty-five  'busses  appear 


250  times  on  the  bridge  in  the  course  of  tbe  day ; 
by  Brixton,  whose  twenty-four  vehicles  make  240 
journeys ;  and  by  Clapham,  Balham  Hill,  and 
Tooting,  whose  twenty-three  'busses  effect  230  cross- 
ings. The  Old  Kent  Boad,  with  fourteen  vehicles 
of  this  kind,  uses  the  bridge  196  times  during  the 
day  ;  Greenwich  follows  with  five  'busses  and  forty 
journeys ;  Detpford  and  Eotherhithe  with  two 
'busses  and  sixteen  journeys ;  Wandsworth  with 
the  same ;  and  Lewisham  with  a  single  stage,  that 
passes  over  six  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
This  gives  another  total  of  1680  crossings,  forming 
a  grand  total  of  3958. 

With  such  a  mass  of  vehicles  and  human  beings 
constantly  passing  over  this  single  devoted  bridge 
thoroughfare — pushing,  scrambling,  fuming,  and 
fretting — particularly  during  the  two  most  busy 
hours  of  the  day,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
many  tolerably  amiable  tempers  are  annually  and 
hopelessly  spoilt,  especially  amongst  the  much  pro- 
voked drivers  of  horses.  The  delay  of  valuable 
capital  in  "blocks"  alone  must  amount  to  some- 
thing considerable  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  all 
because  London  Bridge  forms  the  only  present  pas- 
sage between  the  two  sides  of  the  Thames  for  six- 
teen square  miles  to  the  eastward  of  its  site,  and 
the  only  free  passage  for  a  mile  to  the  westward  of 
the  same  point. 

Nearly  every  class  of  citizens  is  represented  in 
the  crowd  ;  from  the  beggar  who  is  passing  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  suburbs,  to  the  lead- 
ing man  of  business,  whose  time  may  be  measured 
at  several  guineas  an  hour.  If  every  passenger 
were  to  put  down  the  cost  of  his  delays  upon  Lon- 
don Bridge,  and  the  sums  were  to  be  added  to- 
gether at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  would  show  an 
amount  that  would  pull  up,  clear,  compensate,  build, 
and  perform  every  practical  purpose  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  metropolitan  avenues  for  human 
circulation,  and  still  leave  an  ample  margin. 

The  first  step  in  a  great  sti-eet  reform  has  been 
taken — and  well  taken — by  the  South  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company,  who  have  got  a  bill  for  an  extension 
of  their  line  through  Southwark,  to  join  the  South 
Western  Railway,  and  pass  thence,  across  the  river 
at  Hungerford  to  Charing  Cross.  The  capital  re- 
quired for  this  important  and  valuable  undertaking 
is  estimated  at  £800,000  (no  more  than  the  cost 
of  Southwark  Bridge,)  and  the  whole  line  promises 
to  be  completed,  under  the  present  active  manage- 
ment, in  two  years  from  the  present  time. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

The  Peaceable  Kingdom  of  Christ. 
The  blessed  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  men,  who 
though  infinitely  exalted  in  goodness  and  power, 
was  yet  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  invites  all  to  take 
his  yoke  upon  them,  and  learn  of  him,  and  requires 
that  his  followers  should  be  clothed  with  his  own 
gentle,  forgiving,  loving  spirit.  If  his  call  is 
obeyed,  the  cross  taken  up,  and  the  heart  yielded 
to  him,  he  will  establish  his  pure  peaceable  king- 
dom therein — a  kingdom  in  which  there  will  be 
peace  and  joy  whatever  storms  may  rage  without, 
— and  unless  Christ  does  rule  in  us,  we  are  not 
christians  indeed,  however  we  may  call  ourselves 
by  his  name.  The  present  is  a  time  in  which  the 
malignant  and  cruel  passions  of  men  are  deeply 
stirred  ;  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  throughout 
our  land  the  language  of  hatred  and  bitter  reviling 
is  heard,  and  thousands  are  rushing  to  arms,  eager 
to  engage  in  fratricidal  strife.  Sectional  animosity 
and  prejudice  have  been  aroused  to  fearful  activity, 
making  enemies  of  those,  who  cot  long  since  exulted 
in  the  prosperity  and  growing  greatness  of  a  com- 
mon country.  What  a  sadly  iiupressive  view  docs 
this  state  of  things  alFord  of  the  depravity  of  un- 


regenerate  man,  illustrating  the  scripture  declara- 
tion, "  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and 
desperately  wicked  ;  who  can  know  it  ?"  So  per- 
vading is  the  excitement,  and  so  contagious  the 
spirit  which  breathes  war  and  destruction,  that 
even  those  who  desire  to  be  subjects  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  have  need  to  watch  diligently,  lest  they 
be  ensnared,  and  suffer  their  minds  to  be  darkened 
and  defiled  thereby.  Most  especially  does  it  be- 
come the  members  of  a  religious  society,  one  of 
whose  distinguishing  testimonies,  condemns  war  and 
bloodshed  in  every  shape,  to  guard  well  their 
thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds,  lest,  in  this  time 
of  trial,  they  be  found  wanting  in  the  sight  of  Him 
who  seeth  in  secret. 

We  may  refuse  an  actual  participation  ourselves 
in  warlike  measures,  and  yet  be  tempted  to  regard 
them  with  complacency  and  satisfaction  on  the  part 
of  others,  if  the  object  is  to  maintain  what  we  con- 
sider the  cause  of  right.  If  any  such  disposition 
is  encouraged,  or  we  permit  ourselves  to  wish  evil 
to  those  whom  we  may,  perhaps  with  justice,  regard 
as  disturbers  of  the  nation's  peace  we  can  scarcely 
escape  condemnation ;  nor  could  we  then  with  ac- 
ceptance put  up  the  daily  prayer  for  the  forgiveness 
of  our  own  many  short  comings,  to  our  Father  in 
heaven,  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works, 
and  who  is  kind,  even  to  the  unthankful  and  the 
evil! 

It  is,  I  apprehend,  a  critical  period,  a  time  of 
trial,  which  demands  close  searching  of  heart,  but 
which,  if  rightly  improved,  may  tend  to  draw  us 
nearer  to  the  source  of  light  and  strength,  and 
make  us  seek  with  greater  earnestness  for  a  firm - 
establishment  on  that  foundation  which  cannot  be 
shaken.  Oh !  how  many  there  are  among  us,  who 
are  sensible  that  we  are  too  superficial  in  our  reli- 
gious profession,  and  that  we  greatly  need  an  in- 
crease of  spiritual  strength,  zeal  and  courage.  Let 
us  then  be  animated  to  renewed  exertions  in  the 
christian  conflict,  by  the  remembrance  that  we 
have  a  most  compassionate  High  Priest,  who  is 
graciously  disposed  to  help  all  our  infirmities.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  endeavour  reverently  to  draw 
near  Him  day  by  day,  and  wait  patiently  in  silent 
abasement  of  soul,  for  the  quickenings  of  his  Spirit, 
Were  this  our  earnest,  diligent  engagement,  our 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  would  be  in- 
creased, it  would  become  as  our  meat  and  drink 
to  do  the  Divine  will,  we  should  witness  a  growth 
in  the  root  of  immortal  life,  and  Christ  would  in- 
deed set  up  his  blessed  kingdom  in  us.  Then 
would  our  hearts  be  warmed  and  expanded  with  a 
measure  of  his  love,  and  we  should  witness  the  ful- 
filment in  our  own  experience,  of  the  blessed  pro- 
mise, "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee." 


Condition  of  ike  Peasantry  in  France. — M. 
Crussard,  a  reliable  French  author,  writes  with  the 
documents  at  hand,  as  follows: 

"  What  we  want  to  reveal,  and  what  very  few 
economists  suspect,  is  the  fact  that  there  exists  in 
France,  at  least  in  the  ancient  and  large  province 
of  Brittany,  numerous  cantons,  where  a  million 
and  more  of  inhabitants  live  by  labor,  without  beg- 
ging and  without  complaining,  on  less  than  five 
cents  a-day  per  capita." 

Astonishing  as  this  "  revelation"  is,  its  author 
furnishes  apparently  irresistible  proof  of  its  truth- 
fulness. It  would  be  too  long  to  quote  from  his 
interesting  article  the  sad  analysis  of  this  cheap 
living,  of  which  the  meat  element^  (gizzards,  livers, 
chitterlings,  and  all,  scrupulously  weighed  in,) 
amounts  annually  to  less  than  twenty-five  pounds. 
This  is  the  average,  but  as  there  are  some  folks 
,  who  eat  meat  once  or  twice,  the  great  majority  of 
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its  people  fall  far  below  tlie  average — indeed  quite 
out  of  taste  of  it. 

"  Most  of  the  country  people  raise  hogs  and 
hens,  but  less  for  their  own  consumption  than  to 
sell  in  town,  and  obtain  the  means  of  meeting  their 
other  wants.  Hardly  any  one  but  the  townspeople 
and  well-to-do  families  eat  butchers  meat." 

Buckwheat,  potatoes,  milk,  and  curds  complete 
the  bill  of  fare  of  the  majority  of  the  country  peo- 
ple.   Their  houses  are  as  poor  as  their  tables. 

"  It  (the  house)  ordinarily  consists  of  a  single 
room,  which  often  has  no  other  opening  than  the 
door  and  chimney.  The  floor  is  generally  the 
earth." 

And  such  is  the  condition  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  French  in  Britanny.  Truly  the  Emperor 
was  right  in  saying  that  the  French  agricultural 
population  was  much  worse  off  than  that  of  England. 

For  "Tiio  friend." 

The  Meaning  of  the  Word  Providence. 

John  Todd  tells  us  that  two  boys,  breakfasting 
with  an  uncle  on  a  New  Year's  day,  were  inquired 
of  by  him  what  it  was  he  had  heard  them  disput- 
ing about.  They  told  him  they  had  been  wonder- 
ing why  God  was  so  often  called  Providence.  One 
thought  it  was,  because  he  provides  tilings  ;  this 
reason  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  other  one.  The 
uncle  asked  ,  them  if  they  had  not  both  studied 
Latin,  and,  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  de- 
manded what  pro  video  meant.  They  answered  to 
see  before.  The  uncle  then  inquired  how  long  it 
had  taken  to  get  the  breakfast  ready,  of  which 
they  were  then  partaking?  They  answered,  about 
an  hour,  but  he  told  them  it  had  taken  thousands 
of  years.  The  salmon  they  were  eating,  had  pro- 
bably been  hatched  up  in  some  northern  river,  and 
the  trees  out  of  which  the  vessel  was  built,  which 
carried  the  fishermen  after  the  salmon,  had  been 
many  years  in  attaining  their  growth.  The  tea 
grew  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  China,  the  coffee 
many  years  before  in  Java,  the  mutton  in  Canada, 
the  salt  was  made  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean  at 
one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  the  wheat  out  of 
which  the  bread  was  made  had  been  grown  in 
Missouri,  and  the  butter  they  were  covering  it  with, 
was  made  in  Vermont.  The  sugar  in  their  coffee 
was  made  in  Cuba.  The  pepper  grew  in  Ceylon, 
their  tea  cups  were  made  in  France,  the  tin  of 
which  the  coffee-pot  was  made  was  dug  out  of  the 
mines  of  Cornwall,  in  England.  The  uncle  then 
asked  them  if  they  did  not  see,  how  much  time, 
care  and  labor,  and  seeing  before,  j^;ro  videre,  it 
had  cost  to  get  up  even  this  breakfast  for  his  hun- 
gry nephews.  "God  does  all  this;  he  foresees, 
provides  it  all,  brings  all  these  things  together,  at 
the  right  time  and  the  right  place,  and  thus  he  is 
called  Providence,  or  the  Foreseer." 

The  boys  acknowledged  this,  but  did  not  see 
how  it  had  taken  thousands  of  years  to  get  the 
breakfast  ready.  But  the  uncle  showed  them  that 
the  breakfast  had  been  cooked  with  coal,  and  then 
added,  "  That  coal  was  made  under  ground  thou- 
Hands  of  years  ago ;  provided  for  this  purpose. 
Thus  God  goes  before  us  years  and  ages  before  we 
arc  born ;  foresees  what  we  shall  need,  and  gets  it 
all  ready.  This  is  pro-viding — foreseeing.  Thus 
lie  is  called  Providence,  or  the  Foreseer. 

Inward  reliremcnt. — Being  sensible  of  his  vari- 
ous infirmities,  he  was  frccjuent  in  inward  retire- 
ment, and  hence  his  mind  became  strengthened  in 
watchfulness  against  those  things  which  interrupt 
the  aspiration  of  tiie  soul  towards  tiie  Fountain  of 
everlasting  life;  being  thereby  made  quick  in  the 
fear  of  tiie  Lord,  he  increased  in  solid  experience, 
and  gradually  advanced  in  the  way  and  work  of 
salvation, — Mcntorial  of  Tkoiiuis  iScuUergood. 


For  "The  Friend." 

*  The  Appalachian  Mountain  System. 

(Continued  from  page  2S2.) 

"  An  acquaintance  of  more  than  twenty  years 
with  the  barometer,  and  the  thousands  of  measure- 
ments which  I  have  made  in  the  Alps  and  else- 
where, have  long  ago  initiated  me  into  the  theoret- 
ical and  practical  difficulties  of  the  barometric 
method  and  of  the  instrument  itself.  In  all  mea- 
surements I  have  had  a  double  object.  I  desired 
not  only  to  obtain  an  accurate  result,  but  also  to 
perfect  the  barometric  method.  I  hope  I  have 
been  able  to  eliminate  some  errors  and  uncertain- 
ties which  too  commonly  affect  its  working,  and 
tend  to  throw  upon  the  method  a  degree  of  distrust 
which  should  rather  rest  upon  the  observers  them- 
selves." 

Our  author  mentions  some  instances  in  which 
his  barometric  measurements  were  verified  by  other 
independent  measurements  either  with  the  barome- 
ter or  by  other  accurate  means.  Two  of  these 
"  occurred  in  the  two  culminating  points  of  the 
Appalachian  system,  Mount  Washington  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Black  Mountains  in  North  Carolina. 
The  received  height  of  Mountain  Washington  had 
previously  been  6226  feet.  My  measurements  in 
1851  gave  6291  feet.  The  measurements  by 
spirit  level,  by  U.  A.  Godwin,  civil  engineer,  in 
1852,  gave  6285  feet,  and  a  similar  leveling  under 
the  direction  of  the  coast  survey  in  1853,  gave  a 
height  of  6293  feet. 

"  For  the  Black  Dome  of  North  Carolina,  the 
culminating  point  of  the  Black  Mountains,  (lately 
called  also  Mitchell's  High  Peak,  but  not  the  for- 
mer Mount  Mitchell,)  my  measurements  in  1856 
gave  6707  feet.  A  measurement  by  spirit  level  in 
the  following  year  1857,  by  J.  C.  Turner,  civil 
engineer,  who  had  my  figures  in  his  hand,  and 
who  set  out  from  my  point  of  departure,  gave  an 
altitude  of  6711  feet. 

"  To  these  coincidences  I  may  add  examples  still 
more  recent.  Waynesville,  the  chief  town  in  Hay- 
wood county,  North  Carolina,  27  miles  from  Ashe- 
ville,  being  one  of  my  principal  stations  for  the 
measurement  of  all  the  culminating  region  of  the 
Appalachian  system,  I  determined  its  altitude  with 
care  by  a  series  of  hourly  correspondent  observa- 
tions extending  through  several  days,  one  at  Ashe- 
ville,  the  other  at  Warm  Springs,  thirty-seven 
miles  below  the  French  Broad  river,  near  the 
boundary  of  Tennessee,  the  altitudes  of  these  two 
points  being  given  by  the  survey  of  the  Charleston 
and  Cincinnati  railroad,  which  follows  the  valley 
of  the  French  Broad,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Swannanoa.  The  Asheville  series,  in  1859,  gave 
for  the  altitude  of  the  base  of  the  Waynesville 
Court-house  2756  feet,  assuming  2250  feet  for  the 
altitude  of  the  Asheville  Court-house,  according  to 
a  leveling  wiiich  I  was  told  had  been  executed  be 
tweeu  that  point  and  the  railroad  track  near  the 
brid:;e  of  the  Swannanoa.  if  I  adopt  the  mean  of 
the  barometric  measurements  which  I  made  for 
determining  the  elevation  of  Asheville,  I  find  it  to 
be  2246  feet,  and  Waynesville  becomes  2752  feet 
The  series  of  1860,  which  began  at  one  of  the 
bcnclies  of  the  railroad  at  Warm  Springs,  and 
which  includes  an  intermediate  station  at  Fines 
creek,  gives  also  for  Waynesville  2752  feet.  But 
Robert  Love,  of  Waynesville,  informs  me  that  the 
altitude  of  this  same  point,  as  given  to  him  by  the 
engineers  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  railroad, 
(who  had  just  finished  the  location  of  that  road,) 
was  also  2752  feet. 

"  1  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  —  Presstman,  chief 
assistant  of  Jas.  C.  Turner,  chief  engineer  of  the 
road,  a  communication  of  the  altitude  of  two  other 
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points  also  included  in  the  list  of  published  elev 
tions,  already  mentioned,  to  wit,  the  summit  of  ll 
route  which  crosses  the  Balsam  chain  at  the  uppi 
end  of  Scott's  creek,  and  the  confluence  of  th 
creek  with  the  Tuckaseege,  twenty  miles  fro 
Waynesville.  In  both  cases,  the  railroad  levelinj 
agreed  within  a  yard  with  the  barometric  measur 
ments,  these  last  being  the  hi";hest. 

"  These  measurements,  entirely  independent,  ar 
proceeding  from  the  same  given  points,  present  s 
ai-gument  which  is  well  fitted  to  inspire  confideu( 
in  barometric  results  obtained  with  fitting  precai 
tious. 

"  I  scarcely  need  to  add  that  I  cannot  preten 
to  guarantee  a  similar  degree  of  accuracy  in  tl 
greater  number  of  heights  measured  which  re 
upon  a  single  observation.  All  those  who  are  ai 
quainted  with  the  hypsometric  method  fully  kno 
that,  in  the  determinations  obtained,  either  by  tl 
theodolite,  or  by  the  barometer,  accuracy  is  on 
secured  by  repetitions  so  numerous  as  to  perm 
the  elimination  of  accidental  errors  incident  to  tl 
variable  state  of  the  atmosphere.  I  may  say,  hov 
ever,  that  I  have  taken  especial  precautions  to  avoi 
the  two  principal  causes  of  error  in  barometr 
measurements;  namely,  the  unequal  variation,  hot  "'^ 
in  time  and  quantity,  of  the  atmospheric  pressui 
in  the  corresponding  barometers,  and  again,  tli 
errors  in  the  determination  of  the  true  mean  ten 
perature  of  the  air,  at  the  hour  of  observatio)' 
whether  by  day  or  by  night.  To  prevent  the  fir 
I  have  taken  a  special  care  to  locate  the  corre 
pording  barometers  at  stations  generally  distai 
much  less  than  twenty,  and  rarely  exceeding  thirl  ™' 
miles  from  the  points  measured.  As  to  the  seconil""'''' 
when  it  was  not  possible  to  eliminate  the  erro 
due  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  by  combinii 
observations  taken  both  by  day  and  by  night  1 
produce  a  compensation,  1  have  resorted  to  tll'''^', 
aid  of  tables  formed  from  a  great  number  of  e: 
periments  to  be  mentioned  hereafter, 

"  That  which  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  r 
suits  resting  on  a  single  observation  also  deserve 
good  degree  of  confidence  is  that  having  had  ocg 
sion  to  repeat  the  measurement  of  a  great  numb^ 
of  points  previously  determined  by  careful  observ 
tions,  both  in  the  Black  mountains  and  in  the  cou 
ty  of  Haywood,  in  different  years,  and  under  di  !I 
ferent  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  new  resuli  Bl 
did  not  differ  from  those  previously  obtained  I  », 
more  than  one  to  three  yards.    When  the  heig 
of  a  mountain  is  known  within  these  limits  of  a 
proximation  the  claims  of  physical  geography  mi  f 
be  regarded  as  satisfied.    The  barometers  which  9 
have  employed  in  these  different  measurement  b 
are   a  series  of  Fortin  barometers,  modified  ^ 
Delcros,  and  manufactured  by  Ernst,  at  Paris.''- 
"  These  instruments  have  been  compared  wi 
the  utmost  care,  not  only  before  and  after  ea( 
excursion,  but  also  during  the  progress  of  eac 
whenever  there  has  been  an  opportunity.  Tl 
corresponding  observations  have  always  been  nia(  od 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  barometers  thus  cot: 
pared,  and  their  relative  corrections,  resulting  fro 
the  equations  thus  established,  have  always  be( 
applied  in  the  calculations.    A  long  fainiliari 
with  Gay  Lussacs  syphon  barometer,  with  Bunter  tav 
improvement,  as  well  as  with  Fortin's  cistern  b 
rometer,  modified  by  Ernst,  has  convinced  me  th 
the  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  notwithstandin 
weight  and  its  greater  length,  if  the  utmost  acc  to; 
racy  compatible  with  the  method  is  to  be  sougl  U 
The  variations  of  capillary  attraction,  and  the  so  lit 
ing  of  the  tube  of  the  short  branch  of  the  syph 
by  the  oxyd  of  mercury  in  the  Bunten  baromct  it 
are  serious  inconveniences.    The  impossibility 
repairing  such  barometers  in  case  they  are  injun  dj 
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*ti  travelling,  is  a  still  more  serious  difSculty.  I 
)iil  rry  with  each  of  my  Fortin  barometers,  two 
tra  tubes  and  a  bottle  of  purified  mercury  which 
til  able  me  in  case  of  accident  to  reconstruct  my 
Iroi  Tometer  in  two  hours'  time,  even  in  the  depths 
the  wildest  forest.  This  advantage  is  of  the 
j^most  value  in  America,  where  every  explorer 
list  trust  to  himself  and  his  own  resources,  unless 
is  willing  to  be  constantly  deprived  of  his  in- 
iitalruments.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  think  coolly 
so  many  scientific  expeditious,  sent  at  great  ex- 
ainse  into  unexplored  countries,  in  which  observa 
DS,  even  if  made  with  an  inferior  instrument 
ilespuld  have  had  great  value,  but  in  which  all  ba 
Uimetric  measurements  became  impossible  by  the 
rgjicture  of  the  instrument  at  the  outset  of  the  jour- 
Such  an  excuse,  under  the  ordinary  circum- 
ho'kuces,  of  an  official  expedition,  is  quite  inadmis- 
jtlfle. 

"  Such  were  the  considerations  which  led  me  to 
na  ;roduce  in  this  country,  and  especially  recom 
)tli?nd  the  modified  Fortin  barometer,  when  in  1849, 
50  and  1851,  I  was  charged  with  establishing, 
the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
leujiy  meteorological  stations  under  the  scientific  di 
;tioD  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution." 

I  consider  the  introduction  of  these  instru 
mts  at  an  epoch,  when  for  various  reasons,  scien- 
juic  researches  were  so  rapidly  increasing  in  Ame 
,  as  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  in  enhancing 
value  of  these  same  observations;  for  I  may 
d  that  previous  to  this  epoch,  with  the  exception 
a  very  few  instruments  imported  from  Europe,  I 
Ijjft^rcely  found  in  the  hands  of  the  observers  in  this 
npntry  a  single  barometer,  which  had  a  scientific 
ilue 

"  As  for  my  own  observations  I  would  mention 
I  at  they  have  been  constantly  accompanied  by 
tipresponding  observations  made  by  my  young 
ij^nds,  who  have  attended  me  in  the  various  ex 

Tsions,  and  who  have  studied  under  my  direction 
,ip  use  of  the  barometer,  " 

CTo  be  continuedj 
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John  Barclay, 
Truly  do  I  rejoice  in  believing,  that  I  find  my- 
oilf  losing  more  and  more  of  that  authority  and 
ility  to  do  anything  for  the  service  of  the  blessed 
-use,  which  proceeds  from  the  creature ;  and  in 
lis  happy  experience,  I  .see  advancement  as  well 
safety.  Oh  !  that  all  shadow  and  appearance 
confidence  in  the  fleshly  part,  may  be  still  far- 
er  removed;  that  there  may  follow  a  yet  more 
ot'm  establishment  on  the  Hock  of  sure  strength, 
1 2  immoveable  foundation  of  all  true  wisdom. 
f'll^  may  possibly  think  in  his  reasoning,  that  a 
Biaooth  path  is  best  for  the  christian  pilgrim;  little 
elf  lowing  how  it  i.s,  that  "  we  must  through  much 
jclibulation  enter  the  kingdom," — except  perhaps 
II  it  respects  outward  affliction.  Yet  we  do  see, 
ijj  id  some  of  us  feelingly  know,  that  deep  plungings, 
i^  ith  buffetings  and  boilings  and  groanings  of  spirit, 
fm  e  the  "bonds  and  afflictions  that  await  us,"  down 
[ije  the  final  hour,  it  may  be,  of  our  departure  hence  : 
iiil  id  we  can  of  a  truth  declare  at  times,  that  such 
leg  iavily  distressing  dispensations  are,  by  the  permis- 
l)i  an  of  the  Author  of  all  good,  in  love  to  our  souls ; 
iJ;  id  we  are  sometimes  enabled,  in  the  blessed  mo- 
-jent  when  we  feel  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  de- 
tc^^erance,  to  extol  His  holy  name,  who  hath  made 
ijli  a  path  through  the  mighty  waters,  and  sustained 
iii  in  the  wilderness.  Ohl  how  shall  my  .soul  for- 
i;:ar  to  sing  aloud  unto  Him,  who  has  preserved 
;t,  in  its  travail  through  a  land  of  pits  and  of  .snares, 
y  rough  unspeakable  darkness  and  an  almost  ut- 
jr|rly  disconsolate  state ;  and  has  given  me  this 


hour  of  rest  and  of  peace,  this  little  interval  of  re- 
freshment and  joy  and  great  consolation.  Oh ! 
that  this  precious  season  had  never  been  graciously 
given  unto  me,  rather  than  that  I  should  after  such 
tender  mercies,  turn  away  from  following  the  Lord 
in  the  "  little  moment,"  when  he  may  again  be 
pleased  to  "  hide  his  face." 
Ninth  mo.  20th,  1817. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

A  Great  Balloon  Voyage, 

The  celebrated  aeronaut  T.  S.  Lowe,  made  a 
balloon  ascension  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  29th 
ult.,  starting  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
passed  over  parts  of  Kentucky,  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  A^irginia  and  North  Carolina,  and 
finally  landed  safely  early  in  the  afternoon,  about 
nine  miles  from  Unionville  in  South  Carolina.  He 
had  previously  made  an  attempt  at  descending  in 
the  township  of  Spartansburg,  near  the  line  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  but  on  nearing  the 
earth  over  a  plantation,  there  was  such  consterna- 
tion among  the  ignorant  inhabitants,  that  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  them  to  approach  or  render  him 
any  assistance.  They  would  not  believe  that  he  had 
sailed  from  the  State  of  Ohio  that  morning,  and  ex- 
pressed very  strongly  their  wish  that  he  would  go 
further  and  not  make  thai  his  stopping  place.  His 
account  of  the  latter  part  of  his  aerial  flight  and 
landing,  is  rather  curious  and  amusing.  He  says, 
"  being  desirous  of  getting  near  a  railroad,  I  threw 
out  a  bag  of  sand  and  commenced  to  ascend.  At 
that  moment  one  of  the  bystanders  seeing  the  bag 
of  sand  fall,  sang  out,  'Hallo,  stranger,  come  back; 
I  reckon  you  have  lost  your  baggage.'  I  rose 
7,000  feet,  and  there  remained  until  I  was  wafted 
some  twenty  miles  further  to  the  east,  which  occu- 
pied about  half  an  hour  more,  during  which  time 
I  heard  many  discharges  of  what  I  took  to  be 
muskets.  Not  knowing,  but  being  apprehensive 
that  the  globe  over  my  head  was  the  object  of  the 
fire.  I  prepared  for  making  all  the  signals  possible 
when  I  should  again  near  the  earth,  but  while  I 
was  thus  elevated  I  had  no  fear,  for  it  was  impos- 
sible to  send  a  ball  within  a  mile  of  me. 

"When  within  half  a  mile  of  the  earth,  I  heard 
loud  cries  of  terror,  and  saw  people  running  in  all 
directions ;  but  I  was  determined  to  land  for  good 
this  time,  let  come  what  would,  and  in  five  minutes 
more  the  anchor  took  a  firm  bold  in  a  short  scrub 
oak,  and  the  car  gently  touched  the  ground.  Thus 
fast,  the  globe,  gently  swinging  to  and  fro  presented 
a  very  life-like  appearance.  I  soon  noticed  some 
heads  peeping  around  the  corner  of  a  log  hut  that 
stood  near  by,  and  in  which  there  seemed  to  be 
persons  in  great  distress.  I  called  to  them  to  come 
and  assist  me,  at  which  they  took  no  notice,  until 
I  threatened  to  cut  loose  and  run  over  them,  after 
which  two  white  boys,  three  old  ladies,  and  three 
negroes,  in  a  body,  ventured  within  twenty  feet 
of  me, 

"  At  that  moment  a  gust  of  wind  caused  the 
balloon  to  swing  over  near  to  the  ground,  and  a 
general  stampede  took  place,  which  caused  me  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  getting  any  assistance ;  but 
after  telling  them  it  was  fastened  to  a  tree  and 
would  not  hurt  them,  they  again  ventured  up,  in 
company  with  a  stalwart  looking  young  woman,  six 
feet  high  and  well  proportioned,  and  took  hold  of 
the  edge  of  the  car.  1  then  asked  if  there  were 
any  white  men  about.  They  said  they  expected 
them  every  u:inutc ;  that  they  saw  the  great  thing 
coming,  and  had  run  for  their  guns.  This  was 
rather  an  unpleasant  piece  of  information,  and  I 
was  determined  to  keep  as  large  a  crowd  around 
me  as  possible. 

"In  a  few  minutes  men  with  muskets  began  to 


collect,  but  seing  women,  children  and  negroes 
surrounding  the  air  traveller,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  use  for  firearms,  so  I  discharged  the  gas  unmo- 
lested, and  packed  up  the  machine  ready  to  leave. 
By  this  time  several  more  rough  looking  fellows 
arrived,  and  used  threatening  language,  but  the 
tall  young  woman  aforesaid  assured  me  that  there 
was  no  danger,  for  all  the  men  then  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  cowards,  as  all  the  brave  ones  had 
gone  to  the  wars,  notwithstanding  they  all  declared 
they  were  not  afraid ;  however,  promising  to  give 
myself  up  when  I  arrived  at  the  village,  they  con- 
sented I  should  leave  under  a  guard  of  nine  men. 
Procuring  a  team  we  started  for  Unionville,  a  vil- 
lage nine  miles  distant  and  arrived  that  evening. 

"  I  was  taken  to  a  hotel,  and  soon  found  persons 
of  intelligence,  who  assured  me  that  I  was  among 
friends.  Here  I  remained  over  the  Sabbath,  and 
was  called  upon  by  many  persons  of  education, 
who  informed  me  that  of  all  the  places  in  the  South, 
at  the  spot  where  I  landed,  the  inhabitants  were 
the  most  ignorant,  for  they  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

"  The  next  morning  I  started  en  route  for  home, 
but  news  had  reached  Columbia,  the  capital  of 
South  Carolina,  that  a  man  had  brought  papers 
from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  only  nine  hours  old.  I  was 
therefore  at  first  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  a 
bearer  of  despatches. 

"  This  brought  together  a  number  of  learned 
and  scientific  gentlemen,  who  knew  me  by  repu- 
tation, and  saw  my  position,  and  I  was  immedi- 
ately released,  and  furnished  with  a  passport  by 
the  mayor  of  Columbia.  From  this  time  until  I 
reached  Cincinnati,  no  more  impediments  were 
placed  in  my  way." 


Valley  of  true  humility. — Friends  were  exhorted 
to  be  more  inward,  and  to  seek  to  get  into  the  val- 
ley ;  for  the  faith  of  some  would  be  tried,  and  the 
church  also  would  suS"er  a  trial ;  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  Lord  would  dry  up  the  currents  on  the 
mountains,  and  would  restrain  the  clouds,  and 
would  scorch  these  high  places^  and  they  should  be 
barren  ;  therefore  there  was  need  for  all  to  sink 
loiv  and  get  into  the  valley  of  true  humility,  that 
they  might  have  something  to  refresh  them,  when 
the  Lord  is  pleased  to  cause  a  famine  of  the  word 
to  come. — John  Pemherton. 


Sanitary  Value  of  Natural  History. — Suppos- 
ing a  botanist  and  another  person  (the  two  being 
equally  robust  and  capable  of  exertion)  were  to 
set  forth  at  the  same  time,  the  one  on  a  botaniz- 
ing excursion,  the  other  to  exercise  his  muscles  in 
taking  an  ordinary  walk ;  on  their  return  home  three 
or  four  hours  afterwards,  though  each  might  have 
performed  the  same  distance,  the  botanist,  whose 
gratified  mind  has  been  healthfully  stimulating  the 
nerves  of  motion  to  effect  muscular  action,  would 
feel  far  less  fatigued,  and  have  reaped  far  more 
benefit  from  his  ramble,  than  the  sauntering  man 
whose  muscles  had  not  been  so  keenly  excited  by 
nervous  impulse.  And  this  exhibits  one  of  the 
many  advantages  which  would  arise  from  cultiva- 
ting in  young  people  (particularly  young  ladies, 
who  are  debarred  from  the  more  boisterous  sports 
of  the  opposite  sex)  a  taste  for  such  studies  as 
geology,  botany,  entomology,  and  natural  history 
generally.  During  their  rambles  in  the  country 
their  minds  would  be  continually  receiving,  from 
some  source  or  other,  that  pleasurable  impulse 
which  we  sec  to  be  so  necessary  for  healthful  mus- 
cular activity,  and  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
mere  monotonous  and  mechanical  act  of  walking 
to  produce, — Hopley  on  Education. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


An  American" s  Report  of  the  Japanese. — The 
male  portion  of  the  community  are  generally  stout, 
well-built  men,  many  of  whom  bear  the  marks  of 
the  small  pox.  They  all,  or  nearly  so,  have  very 
fine  black  hair.  They  shave  the  upper  front  part 
of  the  head ;  the  rest,  at  the  sides  and  back  of  the 
head,  is  nicely  combed  up  to  the  top  of  the  head, 
where  it  is  tied  up  into  a  sort  of  a  wig,  about  four 
inches  long ;  this  is  secured  to  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  looks  odd  but  very  neat — much  more  so  than 
their  dirty  neighbours^  the  Chinese.  Many  of  them 
wear  nothing  but  a  sack  or  cloth,  which  is  secured 
just  above  their  hips,  leaving  the  rest  of  their  per- 
son, above  their  hips,  and  below  their  knees,  ex- 
posed. The  wealthy  portion  of  them  dress  very 
neat,  in  silks,  crapes,  etc.,  in  their  native  costume, 
which  sometimes  consists  of  the  large  trousers,  hat, 
gown  and  scarfs.  A  large  number  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  trained  for  the  ring,  and  their  only  em- 
ployment is  wrestling,  etc.  Some  of  them  wear  scarfs 
or  bandages  around  their  persons,  bearing  large 
characters,  denoting  to  what  prince's  or  high  man- 
darin's household  they  are  attached.  In  the  streets 
and  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  (Nagasaki)  may 
be  seen  several  small  Japan  shops,  in  which  sweet- 
meats, cakes,  saki,  etc.,  are  exposed  for  sale.  With- 
in are  to  be  seen  large  numbers  of  both  sexes  en- 
gaged in  dancing  and  singing,  while  some  hard- 
looking  customers  play  an  accompaniment  upon  a 
violin  or  banjo.  The  females  of  Nagasaki  are  of 
the  ordinary  height,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
handsome.  The  married  ladies  are  known  from 
the  single  by  painting  their  lips  either  green  or  a 
bright  red,  and  their  teeth  a  jet  black. — Letter  in 
the  New  York  Herald. 


The  promulgation  of  truth,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  good,  are  usually  more  effectual  against 
error  and  evil,  than  controversy  and  denunciation. 


THS  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  18,  1861. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
The  Great  Rebellion. — The  Nashville  Banner  of  the 
8tli  inst.  announces  the  arrival  at  New  Orlean?,  from 
Europe,  of  a  vessel  with  250,000  stand  of  arms  for  the 
Coiif'eilerale  States. — The  Congress  at  Montgomery  hits 
held  its  sittings  for  the  most  part  with  closeii  doors.  It 
is  understood  to  be  engaged  in  arrangements  for  a  vigo- 
rous prosecution  of  the  war,  and  phieiug  the  Confede- 
racy in  the  best  possible  condition  of  defence.  On  the 
Gth  instant,  an  act  was  passed  by  it,  recognizing  the  ex- 
istence of  war  with  the  United  States.  The  act  autho- 
rizes the  granting  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
further  provides,  That  a  bounty  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Confederate  States  of  S'-O  for  each  person  on  board  any 
armed  ship  or  vessel,  belonging  to  the  United  Slates,  at 
t!ie  commencement  of  au  engagement,  wliich  shall  be 
burnt,  sunk  or  destroyed,  by  any  vessel  commissioned 
as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  of  equal  or  inferior  force, 
the  same  to  be  divided  as  in  other  cases  of  prize  money 
— and  a  Ijounty  of  $25  shall  be  paid  to  the  owners, 
ofTieers  and  crews  of  the  private  armed  vessels,  commis- 
sioned as  aforesaid,  for  each  and  every  prisoner  by  them 
captured  and  brought  into  port. — One  of  the  features  ol' 
the  rebellion  is  a  general  repudiation  in  the  seceding 
States  of  the  indebtedness  of  individual.^  to  citizens  ol 
the  United  .States.  The  Governor  of  Oeorgia,  by  pro- 
clamation, has  forbidden  the  payment  of  such  debts  iti 
that  State,  and  has  ordered  the  debtors  instead  of  dis- 
charging their  obligations,  to  pay  the  money  into  the 
Stale  treasury.  The  Legislature  of  Mississippi  has  made 
nil  enactment  of  similar  tenor.  The  amount  of  indebt- 
edness thus  unjustly  withheld  is  very  large,  amounting, 
it  is  supposed,  to  an  aggregate  of  much  more  than  one 
liiindrcd  millions  of  dollars.  A  striking  indication  of 
the  insecurity  and  alarm  already  pervading  the  South 
in  consequence  of  the  rebellion,  is  found  in  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Hiclimouil  E.vamincr,  which  says  :  "  We 
want  a  dictator,  for  the  reason  that  usurpation  of  power 


by  the  chief,  for  the  preservation  of  the  people  from  rob- 
bers and  murderers,  will  be  reckoned  as  genius  and 
patriotism  by  all  sensible  men  in  the  world  now,  and  by 
every  historian  that  will  judge  the  deed  hereafter." 
This  want  the  South  is  in  a  fair  way  of  having  supplied. 

Arkansas. — The  secession  ordinance  in  Arkansas  was 
accompanied  by  a  decree,  confiscating  the  property  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  held  in  that  State. 

Maryland. — The  Legislature  has  resolved  that  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  is  inexpedient  to  call  a  sove- 
reign convention,  or  to  take  any  measures  for  organizing 
the  militia.  It  has  also  passsed  resolutions  protesting 
against  the  war  upon  the  Confederate  States,  and  an- 
nouncing a  determination  to  have  no  part  or  lot  directly 
or  indirectly  in  its  execution,  and  declaring  that  Mary- 
land earnestly  and  anxiously  desires  the  restoration  of 
peace. — The  bridges  on  the  Northern  Central  Railroad 
have  been  rebuilt,  and  troops  now  pass  through  Mary- 
land on  that  road.  The  bridges  on  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  have  also  been  re- 
paired. Northern  troops  are  permitted  to  go  through 
Baltimore  without  molestation,  the  Union  feeling  being 
now  uppermost  in  that  city.  Many  volunteers  have  left 
Baltimore  and  other  parts  of  Maryland,  to  join  the  se- 
cession army  in  Virginia.  A  strong  force  of  U.  S.  troops 
is  encamped  at  the  Relay  House  near  Baltimore,  and 
about  1200  men  are  posted  at  fort  M'Henry. 

Virginia. — In  all  that  part  of  the  State  east  of  the 
mountains,  there  is  apparently  a  united  determination  to 
resist  the  authority  of  the  government.  Large  bodies  of 
troops  are  collected  at  Richmond,  Lynchburg,  Harper's 
Ferry,  Norfolk  and  other  points.  The  heights  on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  have 
been  seized  and  fortified  by  the  Virginians.  The  seces- 
sion force  at  that  place,  on  the  9th  inst.,  was  estimated 
at  about  (JOOO  men,  including  troops  from  Kentucky  and 
South  Carolina.  The  Richmond  Dispatch  recommends 
the  Virginians  to  adopt  a  guerilla  warfare  in  addition 
to  the  usual  field  service.  A  convention  is  now  being 
lield  in  Western  Virginia,  in  which,  it  is  supposed,  about 
thirty  counties  will  be  represented.  The  Union  party 
have  the  majority  in  that  portion  of  the  State,  and  its 
separation  from  Eastern  Virginia  is  not  improbable. 

Tennessee. — At  a  late  election,  the  people  voted  against 
the  calling  of  a  State  convention  by  an  immense  majo- 
rity, yet  the  Legislature,  in  this  time  of  confusion  and 
excitement,  has  declared  the  State  out  of  the  Union. 
The  General  Assembly  has  also  resolved,  "  That  in  view 
of  the  dearth  of  the  past  two  years,  and  the  probable 
extraordinary  demand  for  cereals  and  forage,  to  supply 
the  absolute  wants  of  our  State  and  of  the  entire  South, 
that  the  agriculturists  of  the  State  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  requested  to  devote  the  breadth  of  arable  land 
in  the  State  to  the  culture  of  grain  and  grass." 

Missouri. — The  position  of  affairs  in  this  State  ap- 
pears critical.  The  attachment  to  the  Union  is  strong, 
especially  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  but  the  Governor  and 
a  majority  of  the  legislature  seem  disposed  to  take  sides 
with  the  South.  Several  regiments  of  U.  S.  troops  have 
been  formed  in  St.  Louis;  and  a  camp  was  being  form- 
ed in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  of  volunteers  for  the  State 
service,  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor.  The  com- 
mander of  the  U.  S.  forces  regarded  this  as  a  hostile 
movemeut,  and,  on  the  10th,  marched  his  troops  to  the 
-camp,  surrounded  it,  and  compelled  the  men,  about 
eight  hundred  in  number,  to  surrender  themselves  pri- 
soners. They  were  subsequently  released  after  making 
an  engagement  not  to  t.ike  up  arms  against  the  United 
Slates.  A  tnmult  arose  when  the  U.  S.  troops  brought 
iheir  prisoners  into  the  city,  in  the  progress  of  which 
some  of  the  soldiers  fired  upon  the  people,  killing,  it  is 
said,  about  twenty  persons,  several  of  whom  were  wo- 
men and  children.  On  the  next  day,  another  collision 
occurred  between  the  troops  and  the  populace,  in  which 
several  lives  were  sacrificed.  The  legislature  has  passed 
a  bill  to  arm  the  State  forthwith. 

I'ennsi/li>ania. — The  Legislature  has  passed  a  Stay 
law,  and  a  bill  authorizing  a  Slate  loan  of  throe  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  war  purposes.  The  Stay  law  pro- 
hibits the  issue  of  execution  for  interest  on  judgments 
of  less  than  $500,  for  debts  contracted  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act.    It  also  prohibits  the  sale  of  collaterals. 

application  made  from  private  parties  in  the  Eastern 
.States,  to  Gov.  Curlin,  to  permit  bodies  of  armed  free 
bl.icks  to  pass  through  Pennsylvania,  has  met  with  his 
unconditional  refusal. 

J\'ew  Jersey. — The  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  (iovernor  to  raise  four  more  regiments  for 
the  Slate  service,  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  cannon  and 
small  arms,  &c.  Another  bill  authorizes  a  loan  of  two 
millions  of  d(dlar3  for  war  purposes. 

Moranenls  oj  the  Uorerninent. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  h:»s  advertised  for  proposals  till  the  22d  inst., 
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for  the  remainder  of  the  stock  of  the  United  States,  is 
sued  under  the  act  of  Second  month  last,  amounting  t( 
nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars. — The  preparations  foi 
the  eflfective  blockade  of  the  Virginia  waters  having 
been  completed,  Captain  Pendergast  has  given  the  pre- 
cautionary notice  of  fifteen  days  for  all  vessels  to  leav( 
the  ports  of  that  State,  either  with  or  without  cargoes 
The  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Niagara  has  been  sent  to  enforct 
the  blockade  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  More  reinforcements 
and  supplies  have  fbeen  sent  to  fortress  Monroe.  A 
camp  has  been  formed  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  at  the  junctioE 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Five  distinct  bat- 
teries have  been  constructed,  having  a  sweep  of  three 
miles  on  the  Mississippi,  and  two  miles  on  the  Ohio  ri- 
ver. An  order  has  been  issued  that,  on  and  after  the 
13th  inst.,  all  boats  passing  this  point  will  be  stoi»ped. 
and  no  provisions  or  munitions  of  war  for  the  seceded 
States  will  be  allowed  to  pass. 

Philadelphia.  —  Mortality  last  week,  297  ;  of  scarlet 
fever,  3G  ;  small-pox,  lY  ;  diptheria,  11. 

Foreign. — The  steamship  Great  Eastern  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  12th.  She  left  Milford  Haven  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st  inst.,  and  had  a  passage  of  nine  days 
and  thirteen  hours  to  the  bar. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  had 
reached  England.  A  motion  had  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  recognition  of  the  Confede 
racj',  but  it  had  been  postponed  for  two  weeks.  In  an 
swer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Wode 
house  stated  that  the  government  recognized  no  right|i(int 
or  obligation  to  interfere  in  the  conflict  unhappily  com 
menced  in  the  United  States,  either  diplomatically  oi 
otherwise 

The  London  Times  fears  that  there  will  be  serious 
conflicts,  if  the  North  is  determined  to  enforce  obedience. 
The  English  papers  generally  ajipear  to  sympathize 
warmly  with  the  Northern  States. 

The  weather  in  England  has  been  favorable  for  the 
season's  crops.  Breadstuffs  were  dull  of  sale.  Flout 
had  declined  Grf.  per  bbl.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market 
was  active  at  a  small  advance.  pji 
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RECEIPTS.  Ime 
Received  from  John  G.  Sargent,  agt.,  England,  for  iesi 
\Vm.  Wilson,  S.  Dirkin,  Jonathan  Harris,  Jer.  Spencer, 
and  Richard  Hall,  lOs.  each,  in  full,  for  vol.  34,  and  for 
Thos.  Williamson  and  John  Ostle,  10s.  each,  vol.33; 
from  Nathan  Linton,  Pa.,  per  N.  K.,  $2,  vol.  34, 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. SSiXawfiX  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  149 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  street 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  26 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  street, 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  612 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  M.Whit 
all.  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  street; 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street ;  Nathan  Hilh-s.- 
Frankford;  EUiston  P.  Morris,  Germantown,  and  No 
805  Market  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Wistar  Morris,  Elihu 
Roberts,  and  Samuel  Be'tle. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 
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"WANTED. 
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A  young  man,  capable,  and  well  acquainted  with  tV 
duties  of  farming,  wishes  a  situation  with  a  Friend,  upon 
a  farm — Chester  or  Lancaster  county  preferred. 

Address  M.  S.  R., 

Fifth  mo.  7tb,  1861.  118  Chestnut  street".lt({( 

111 

FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con 
ducting  this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  be 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  in 
the  school.    Apply  to         Ebenkzeu  Wokth, 

Marslialton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thos.  Wi.st.\r, 
Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

J  OKI-  Ev.VNS, 

Oakdale  P.  O.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 


Mahriep,  on  Fonrth-day,  the  8th  instant,  at  Friend 
Meeting-house,  in  East  Whiteland,  Chester  county,  Pa., 
John  W.  Biddlk,  of  Philadeljihia,  to  Mary  Hkwes,  ol  |,, 
the  former  place. 


PILE  A  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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PUBLISHED  WEEKLY. 
Price  Two  Dollars  per  aunum,  payable  in  advance. 
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THE  FRIEND. 

A  RELIGIOUS  AND  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 


VOL.  XXXIV. 


SEVENTH-DAY,  FIFTH  MONTH  25,  1861. 


NO.  38. 


Subscriptions  and  Payments  received  by 

JOHN  RICHARDSON, 

AT  NO.  116  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  UP  STAIRS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Postage  to  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
lonths,  if  paid  in  advance,  three  and  a-quarter  cents 
>  any  part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  months,  if 
aid  in  advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  System. 

(Continued  from  page  295.) 

"The  corresponding  observations,  made  by  my 
ompanions  in  travel,  were  taken  hour  by  hour, 
nd  sometimes  even  once  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
o  as  to  allow  the  construction  of  a  complete  ba- 
ometric  curve,  which  represents  with  great  exact- 
less  the  state  of  the  barometer  for  any  hour  of  the 
ay,  and  renders  the  error  of  interpolation  almost 
ull. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  accurately 
he  relative  position  of  the  regions  explored,  it  may 
le  well  to  describe  the  general  structure  of  the 
^stem  of  mountains  to  which  they  belong. 

"  The  upheavals  of  ancient  rocks  which  consti- 
bte  this  we]l-conne(?ted  physical  structure,  for 
rhich,  as  a  whole,  it  is  proper  to  retain  the  com- 
non  name  of  the  Appalachian  system,  extend  in 
in  undulating  line  thirteen  hundred  miles  in  a  mean 
lirection  of  N.E.  to  S.W.,  from  the  promontory  of 
"aspe  upon  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Alabama, 
vhere  the  terminal  chains  sink  down,  and  are  lost 
the  recent  and  almost  horizontal  strata  of  the 
Tetaceous  and  tertiary  formations  which  cover 
he  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  this  State. 
This  long  range  of  elevations  is  composed  of  a  con- 
'■^rable  number  of  chains,  sensibly  parallel  to 
!Ach  other,  occupying  more  particularly  the  east- 
rn  part  which  faces  the  ocean,  and  of  an  extended 
>lateau  which  prevails  towards  the  west  and  north- 
vest,  and  descends  gradually  towards  the  inland 
alleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  and  the  Ohio  river. 

"  The  base  on  which  this  large  belt  of  moun- 
ains.rests,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  bound- 
d  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  one  side,  and  by 
he  Ohio  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers  on  the  other, 
s  formed,  in  the  east,  by  a  plain  slightly  inclined 
owards  the  Atlantic.  The  width  of  that  plain,  in 
!^ew  England,  does  not  vary  much  from  fifty  miles. 
I^ear  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  however,  in  New 
Fersey,  it  nearly  disappears,  but  gradually  in- 
reases  towards  the  south  to  a  width  of  over  two- 
lundred  miles.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea,  at 
he  foot  of  the  mountains,  is  in  New  England,  from 
JOO  to  -500  feet.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
)ay  of  New  York,  where  it  is  nearly  on  a  level 
vith  the  ocean,  it  rises  gradually  towards  the  south 


to  an  altitude  of  over  1000  feet.  On  the  west  the 
table-lands  which  border  upon  the  Ohio  river,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  general  base  of 
the  system,  preserve  a  mass-elevation  of  a  thousand 
feet  or  more,  in  the  thickness  of  which  the  river- 
bed is  scooped  out  to  the  depth  of  from  400  to 
600  feet,  thus  reducing  the  altitude  of  the  Ohio 
river  full  one  half  from  that  of  the  surrounding 
lands. 

"  The  vast  belt  of  the  Appalachian  highlands 
forms  the  marginal  barrier  of  the  American  conti- 
nent on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  determines  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  coast  line,  which,  in  general, 
runs  parallel  to  the  inflections  of  its  chains  with 
remarkable  regularity.  This  system,  composed  of 
a  series  of  corrugations  tolerably  uniform,  does 
not,  like  the  Alps,  or  the  other  great  systems  of 
fracture,  have  a  central  or  main  axis,  to  which  the 
secondary  chains  are  subordinated.  But  it  is  pro- 
perly compared  to  the  system  of  the  Jura,  for  it  is 
composed  like  that  of  a  series  of  long  folds,  or 
chains,  which  run  parallel  to  each  other,  often  with 
great  regularity.  In  the  same  part  of  the  system, 
the  general  height  of  the  chains  is  sensibly  equal, 
and  their  summits  show  neither  many  nor  deep 
notches.  In  the  middle  region,  especially  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  they  present  the  appear- 
ance of  long  and  continuous  walls,  the  blue  sum- 
mits of  which  trace  along  the  horizon  a  uniform 
line  seldom  varied  by  any  peaks  or  crags.  In  the 
extreme  northern  and  southern  portions,  however, 
this  character  is  considerably  modified.  There  the 
system  loses  very  much  of  its  uniformity  and  its 
physical  structure  becomes  far  more  complicated  ; 
the  form  of  simple  parallel  ridges  almost  entirely 
disappears. 

"  There  is  one  feature  of  the  Appalachian  sys- 
tem, which  distinguishes  it  from  the  ranges  of  the 
Jura ;  it  is  the  well  marked  division  into  two  lon- 
gitudinal zones  of  elevation,  one  turned  towards 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in  which  the  form  of 
parallel  chains  just  spoken  of  predominates,  and 
the  other  turned  towards  the  interior,  which  is 
composed  of  elevated  and  continuous  plateaus, 
descending  from  the  summit  of  their  eastern  es- 
carpment, in  the  centre  of  the  system,  in  gentle 
stages  towards  the  basins  of  the  lakes  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio.  Occasionally  minor  chains,  very 
little  elevated  from  their  base,  wrinkle  the  surface 
of  the  table-lands.  Their  parallelism  with  those 
of  the  eastern  mountainous  zone  shows  that  they 
are  but  the  last  undulations  due  .  to  the  action  of 
the  same  forces,  which  have  upheaved  and  folded 
that  region,  and  which  have  raised  at  the  same 
time,  the  mass  of  these  more  uniform  plateaus. 
Thus  when  from  any  point  we  traverse  the  Appa- 
lachian system  from  the  Atlantic,  we  encounter 
first  a  plain  more  and  more  undulated  and  gradu- 
ally ascending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  ;  then 
a  mountainous  zone  with  its  ranges  parallel  and 
its  valleys  longitudinal;  at  length  a  third  zone  of 
uniform  plateaus  slightly  inclined  towards  the 
north-west,  and  cut  with  deep  transverse  valleys. 

"  Another  feature  not  less  conspicuous  charac- 
terizes the  region  of  corrugations  properly  so-called. 
This  is  a  large  central  valley,  which  passes  through 


the  entire  system  from  north  to  south,  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  negative  axis  through  its  entire  length. 
This  is  what  —  Rogers  calls  the  Great  Appala- 
chian valley.  At  the  north  it  is  occupied  by  lake 
Champlain  and  the  Hudson  river ;  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, it  bears  the  name  of  Kittatinny  or  Cumberland 
valley.  In  Virginia,  it  is  the  Great  valley ;  more 
to  the  south,  it  is  called  the  valley  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. At  the  north-east  and  at  the  centre,  its 
average  breadth  is  fifteen  miles;  it  contracts  in 
breadth  towards  the  south,  in  Virginia,  but  reaches 
its  greatest  dimensions  in  Tennessee,  where  it  mea- 
sures from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  in  breadth.  The 
chain,  more  or  less  compound,  which  borders  this 
great  valley  towards  the  south-east  is  the  more 
continuous,  and  extends  without  any  great  inter- 
ruption from  Vermont  to  Alabama.  In  Vermont, 
it  bears  the  name  of  Green  Mountains,  which  it 
retains  to  the  borders  of  New  York ;  in  the  latter 
State,  it  becomes  the  Highlands;  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  South  Mountains ;  in  Virginia,  the  Blue  Eidge ; 
iu  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  the  Iron, 
Smoky,  and  Unaka  Mountains.  On  the  north- 
west of  the  great  valley  between  the  latter  and  the 
borders  of  the  plateau  parallel  there  extends  a 
middle  zone  of  chains  separated  by  narrow  valleys, 
the  more  continuous  of  which  is  the  range  which 
bounds  the  central  valley.  This  zone  has  a  vari- 
able breadth  in  different  parts  of  the  system,  and 
the  number  of  chains,  which  compose  it,  is  by  no 
means  uniform  throughout. 

"  Although  these  features  are  common  to  the 
Appalachian  system  throughout  its  entire  length, 
nevertheless  it  may  be  divided  from  north  to  south 
into  three  divisions,  which  present  very  remarka- 
ble differences  of  structure.  Passing  the  eye  over 
the  physical  chart,  which  accompanies  this  article 
we  at  once  distinguish  in  the  longitudinal  extent 
of  the  Appalachian  system  two  principal  curvatures, 
the  one  at  the  north  from  Gaspe  to  New  York,  the 
concavity  of  which  is  turned  towards  the  south- 
east; the  other  at  the  centre,  from  the  Hudson  to 
New  River,  in  Virginia,  with  its  concavity  also  to- 
wards the  south-east ;  the  third  from  New  River  to 
the  south-west  extremity  of  the  system,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  is  nearly  straight,  or  forming  a  gentle 
curve  concave  towards  the  north-west.  These  three 
divisions,  diminishing  in  extent,  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  are  well  marked,  at  the  north,  by  the 
deep  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson, 
which  break  through  the  Appalachian  system  to 
its  base,  and  across  its  entire  breadth  ;  at  the 
south,  by  the  New  River  whose  deep  valley  with 
vertical  walls  also  separates  regions  whose  oro- 
graphic characters  present  remarkable  differences. 

"  The  northern  division  is  much  the  most  iso- 
lated ;  it  is  geologically  the  most  ancient,  since  its 
upheavals  appear  coeval  with  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  epochs,  and  are  thus  much  anterior  to 
the  rest  of  the  system,  which  only  emerged  after 
the  deposit  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  which  it  has 
elevated.  Four  hundred  feet  more  of  water  would 
separate  all  the  vast  territory  of  the  northern  divi- 
sion from  the  American  continent.  One  hundred 
and  forty  feet  would  convert  info  an  island  all  New 
England  and  the  British  possessions  as  far  as  Gasp**; 
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for  the  bottom  of  the  valley  occupied  by  Lake 
Cbamplain  and  the  Hudson  does  not  in  any  part 
exceed  tbis  level. 

"  I  distinguish  in  this  northern  portion  three 
physical  regions ;  1st,  the  triangular  plateau  of  the 
Adirondack,  with  its  mountain  chains  more  or  less 
parallel,  between  Lake  Cbamplain  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Mohawk;  2d, 
New  England,  with  the  two  swells  of  land  sepa- 
rated by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and 
forming  the  base  of  the  Green  and  AVhite  moun- 
tains :  3d,  the  northern  region,  with  the  prolon- 
gation, towards  the  north-east,  of  the  same  fea- 
tures of  relief,  from  the  source  of  the  Connecticut 
through  Maine  into  Canada  and  New  Brunswick 
to  the  promontory  of  Gaspe  and  the  bay  of  Cha 
leurs. 

"  The  middle  or  central  division,  (from  the 
Hudson  to  the  New  River,)  extends  in  lenglh  about 
45U  miles.  The  eastern  region,  or  region  of  folded 
chains,  at  first  very  narrow  about  New  York,  pre 
sents  towards  the  centre,  in  Pennsylvania,  its 
greatest  breadth  which  again  diminishes  towards 
the  south.  It  is  composed  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  chains  much  curved  towards  the  west,  and 
remarkable  for  their  regularity,  their  parallelism 
their  abrupt  acclivities,  the  almost  complete  uni- 
formity of  their  summits,  and  their  moderate  eleva- 
tion, both  relative  and  absolute,  which  varies  from 
800  and  1500  to  2500  feet.  The  chains,  however, 
increase  in  elevation  towards  the  south,  while  they 
become  more  numerous  and  more  indented.  In 
the  peaks  of  Otter,  in  Virginia,  they  attain  to  4000 
feet. 

"  The  western  region,  or  the  region  of  plateaus, 
is  quite  narrow  in  the  southern  part,  but  acquires 
towards  the  north  the  greatest  breadth  which  it 
attains  in  any  part  of  the  Appalachian  system. 
Its  high  terraces  occupy  all  the  State  of  New  York 
south  of  the  Mohawk,  and  a  considerable  part  ot 
Pennsylvania,  and  culminate  in  the  plateaus  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Erie,  where  the  mean  alti- 
tude of  the  plateau  reaches  2000  feet,  the  valleys 
preserving  a  height  of  1500  feet  while  the  hills 
reach  2600  feet. 

"  This  table-land  forms  a  remarkable  water-shed, 
from  which  the  waters  descend  by  the  Susque- 
hanna into  the  valley  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  by  the  Gencssee  and  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  same  ocean,  and  by  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Susquehanna  thus 
starts  from  Lake  Erie  at  the  extreme  western 
border  of  the  plateau,  and  runs  across  all  the  Ap- 
palachian system  and  its  mountain  ranges  to  its 
eastern  base.  More  to  the  southward  the  eastern 
escarpment  of  the  plateau  divides,  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  the  Potomac,  the  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  from  those  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is 
the  same  escarpment,  which  bears  the  local  name 
of  Allegheny  Mountain,  a  name  which  continues  to 
be  applied,  south  of  the  waters  of  the  Potomac,  to 
the  dividing  ridge  along  the  sources  of  the  various 
branches  of  James  river,  and  even  to  the  irregular 
hills  which  form  a  water-shed  between  the  waters 
of  the  upper  lloanokc  and  New  JLiiver,  across  the 
great  valley,  near  Christiansburg.  Through  all 
this  middle  region,  the  name  of  Blue  Ilidge  is  ap- 
plied to  the  main  eastern  chain,  which  separates 
the  great  valley  from  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  which 
is  cut  by  all  the  rivers  which  How  out  of  it. 

"  The  soKlkeni  </ivisio7i,  from  New  Kivcr  to  the 
extremity  of  the  system,  is  much  the  most  remark 
able  for  the  diver,-ity  of  its  physical  structure  and 
its  general  altitude.  Even  the  base  upon  whicli 
the  mountains  repose  is  considerably  clcvateil. 
Although  the  elevation  of  the  Atlantic  plain  at  the 
caotLTU  base  of  the  mountains  is  only  100  to  300 


feet  in  Pennsylvania,  and  500  in  Virginia,  near 
James  river,  it  is  1000  to  1200  feet  in  the  region 
of  the  sources  of  the  Catawba.  In  the  interior  of 
the  mountain  region,  the  deepest  valleys  retain  an 
altitude  of  2000  to  2700  feet." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected  from  "  Memorials  of  Friends,"  1813, 

David  Ferris. 

(Continued  from  page  290.) 

"  Having  gradually  learned  that  nothing  of  a 
religious  nature  could  be  effectually  done,  without 
the  immediate  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  may 
humbly  acknowledge  that  I  was  wonderfully  favour- 
ed with  Divine  instruction ;  far  beyond  my  expecta- 
tion, and  infinitely  above  my  deserts,  I  was  led,  as 
it  were  by  the  hand,  and  helped  over  every  difficulty 
that  attended  me.  But  the  adversary  of  my  soul  tried 
every  stratagem  to  draw  me  aside  from  the  path 
of  virtue.  He  strove,  night  and  day,  to  deter  me 
from  walking  in  the  narrow  way;  representing  the 
difficulties  to  be  so  great  that  I  never  could  hold 
out  to  the  end ;  and  that  all  my  attempts  would  be 
in  vain.  He  seemed  to  be  continually  present, 
whether  I  was  awake  or  asleep,  disquieting  my 
mind  as  much  as  possible.  But  my  prayer  was 
incessant  for  Divine  aid ;  that  a  stronger  than  he 
might  appear  for  my  help,  and  dispossess  him. 
And,  in  about  a  year  after  I  had  been  raised  from 
the  pit  of  despair  as  before  related,  I  received  a 
promise  that  '  the  God  of  peace  would  bruise  Satan 
under  my  feet  shortly.'  Faith  was  given  me  to 
believe  in  this  promise,  and  I  hoped  for  a  speedy 
deliverance.  But  he  continued  to  afilict  me  with 
his  assaults,  with  temptation,  and  evil  suggestions, 
for  some  months  afterward.  Notwithstanding 
which  I  still  believed  the  time  would  come,  accord 
ing  to  the  promise,  and  I  prayed  for  its  fulfilment 
in^the  Lord's  time.  At  length,  a  stronger  than  he 
did  indeed  come,  and  cast  him  out,  and  wholly 
dispossessed  him;  and  not  only  bruised  him  under 
foot  but  removed  him  far  from  me. 

"  The  power  of  the  enemy  to  assault,  or  in  any- 
wise to  disquiet  me,  was  now  taken  away ;  neither 
was  he  able  to  lay  any  temptation  before  me.  Now 
was  my  soul  daily  filled  with  thanksgiving  and  living 
praise  for  this  deliverance ;  as  well  as  for  all  the 
other  manifold  mercies  and  favours. of  God,  from 
day  to  day  bestowed  upon  me,  'a  worm  and  no 
man.'  To  the  honour  of  his  great  name,  who  hath 
done  marvellous  things  for  me,  and  to  the  praise  of 
his  grace,  I  may  say,  that  the  adversary  of  all 
good  was  not  only  thus  prevented  from  troubling 
n^e,  but  the  fountain  of  Divine  life  was  opened,  and 
the  water  thereof  flowed  so  freely  and  plentifully 
into  i^y  soul,  that  I  was  absorbed  in  it,  and  so  en- 
amoured thereby,  that  all  the  riches,  honours,  and 
vain  pleasures  of  this  world,  had  no  place  in  my 
afl'ections.  In  this  state  I  longed  to  be  with  Christ; 
which  I  was  sensible,  was  better  than  to  be  here. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  was  one  moment,  whilst 
I  was  awake,  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  years,  in 
which  I  could  not  sing  living  praises  to  Him  who 
liveth  forever  and  ever.  No  losses,  crosses  or 
disapoiutments  did,  in  any  degree,  disturb  me;  at 
least  not  perceptibly,  either  to  myself  or  others; 
for  my  delight  was  in  objects  very  difl'ercnt  from 
anything  which  this  world  can  give  or  take  away." 

David  Ferris  possessed  a  strong  and  sound  un- 
derstanding, witli  considerable  taste  for  literary 
pursuits,  lie  had  been  well  instructed  in  the  Latin 
tongue ;  and  wished  to  ae(iuire  a  more  extensive 
knowledge,  especially  of  the  languages.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  object  he  entered  as  student  in 
a  college  in  New  Eu>;land. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  he  thus  writes, — "  At 
niy  entrance  into  college  niy  principles  generally 
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corresponded  with  those  held  by  the  Presbyteriai 
But  I  now  began  to  think  it  was  time  to  examii 
for  myself,  and  no  longer  trust  in  the  judgment  |J 
my  forefathers.    I  found  it  necessary  to  subje 
my  principles  and  practices  to  a  strict  scrutiny,  b 
cause  I  began  to  be  doubtful  of  some  of  thei 
But  I  was  convinced  that  as  a  rational  creatui 
simply  .considered,  without  a  Divine  Instructor, 
was  not  competent  to  the  undertaking.     Beii  f 
very  desirous  to  know  the  truth  in  all  things,  i"" 
made  application  to  Him  whom  I  believe  to  be  t 
only  Teacher  of  his  people,  and  as  I  waited  up'  fS" 
Him  for  instruction,  my  understanding  was  grad 
ally  enlightened,  so  as  to  perceive  many  errors 
my  former  creed,  and  to  discover  the  Truth  in  o 
position  to  the  doctrines  of  my  education.    Th  j""' 
which  stood  most  in  my  way,  and  appeared  to  be 
grievous  hardship  to  mankind,  as  well  as  a  grc 
dishonour  to  a  just  and  righteous  God,  was  thi 
doctrine  of  unco7tditio7tal  election  and  reprobatio 
which  would,  according  to  their  apprehension  of 
shut  out  the  chief  part  of  mankind  from  all  ho 
of  mercy,  as  they  believed  they  were  the  Lore  'i''" 
only  people,  and  that  but  few  of  others  were  wit!  'l"" 
the  pale  of  election.    Yet  I  believe  there  were  soi!™'| 
amongst  them  who  had  a  more  extensive  charii  "'I 
I  was  much  concerned  on  this  subject,  and  bei  % 
earnestly  desirous  to  discover  the  truth,  it  pleased  t 
Lord  to  open  my  understanding,  clearly  to  percei 
the  error  of  this  doctrine ;  and  I  was  enabled 
believe  that  Christ,  who  'gave  himself  a  ransom 
all,'  would  'have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  come 
a  knowledge  of  the  Truth." 

"I  had  before  this  period  heard  of  a  peoj 
called  Quakers,  but  was  unacquainted  with  any 
them.  As  I  had  never  seen  any  of  their  writiuj 
I  knew  not  what  doctrines  they  held,  but  ascri 
all  my  knowledge  in  Divine  things  to  the  inwa 
manifestation  of  grace  and  truth,  the  teaching 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  Christ  the  light  of  t 
world,  the  life  of  men,  who  opened  to  me  t 
Scriptures,  and  gave  me  a  discerning  of  the 
meaning ;  and  as  1  was  faithful  and  obedient  to  t 
pointings  of  Truth,  I  was  favoured  with  furth 
and  clearer  discoveries  thereof 

"  I  continued  at  the  college  until  near  the  tir 
for  taking  my  degrees;  and  being  convinced  oft 
errors  of  my  education  relating  to  the  doctrines  \ 
held,  and  the  worship  we  performed,  I  apprehend 
it  was  time  to  consider  what  was  best  for  me  tp  d 
and  being  favoured  to  see  that  a  qualification 
commission  derived  from  man  was  not  sufficient  f 
the  Gospel  ministry,  I  concluded  not  to  take  the 
degrees  nor  depend  upon  their  authority 

"  I  still  continued  a  member  of  the  Presbyterii 
society;  attended  their  meetings,  and  partookj^ 
their  bread  and  wine.  But  I  was  not  free  to  sri 
with  them,  not  having  been  for  some  time  before 
a  condition  to  sing;  besides,  it  did  not  appear 
me  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  or  anything  like  Divi' 
worship,  for  a  mixed  multitude  to  sing  i/iat  of  whl 
they  knew  nothing  by  experience.  My  exercise 
mind  daily  increased,  for  now  the  time  was  near 
hand  in  which  I  must  leave  them.  This  was 
day  of  trial;  for  although  at  the  commencement 
my  religious  progress,  I  had  forsaken  all  the  yout 
ful  delights  and  vanities  with  which  I  had  been  c 
verted,  and  had  been  enabled  to  trample  them  z 
under  my  feet,  expecting  never  again  to  encount' 
such  diilieulties,  yet  now  I  found  that  self  was  n 
sufficiently  mortified  in  me.  To  be  brought  dow 
from  the  pinnacle  of  honour,  to  be  esteemed  a  foe 
be  trampled  under  foot  by  high  and  low,  rich  at 
poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  was  hard  to  bear 
I  observed  before,  I  had  been  much  esteemec 
though,  as  I  was  sensible,  more  than  I  deserved, 
knew  the  people  had  undue  expectations  of  my  fi 
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(ctiaii  f  e  usefulness,  and  that  if  I  left  the  college,  as  I 
saniii  ioun;Lt  it  duty  to,  my  credit  would  sink,  and 
it  >y  honours  be  laid  in  the  dust,  and  then,  instead 
f  being  caressed  and  exalted,  I  must  be  neglected 
!Dj,|)  nd  despised 
tiei  "But  I  had  other  difficulties  to  encounter.  My 
eatD  ither  looked  forward  with  hope  that  I  should  be 
ictor,  n  honour  to  him  and  his  family.  He  had  pro 
Bfii  lised  to  set  me  out  in  the  world  in  the  best  manner 


is  circumstances  would  admit.  I  knew  that  if  I 
tl^ere  obedient  to  my  convictions  of  duty,  he  would 
lujKPgard  it  as  a  disgrace  to  my  family  and  connec- 
jraj  fons,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  turn  me  out  of 

is  house,  than  in  any  way  to  assist  me. 
mo  "Here,  if  I  complied  with  my  sense  of  duty,  I 
Th  lUst  take  up  the  cross;  and  turn  out  unprovided 
io'oear  into  the  world;  for  I  had  very  little  property 
jteif  my  own,  none  to  expect  from  my  father,  and  no 
ary  to  support  me.  I  laboured  under  a  lively 
laiioipnse  of  all  these  difficulties.  Poverty  and  dis- 
B,)ftrace  stared  me  in  the  face;  and  as  1  had  none 
1  Jut  the  Lord  to  whom  I  could  make  known  my 
LorJistress  and  discouragements,  nor  any  other  of 
nitwhom  I  could  ask  counsel,  I  cried  to  Him  inces- 
;s)t!antly  for  wisdom,  strength,  and  fortitude,  that  I 
jsriipight  be  favoured  with  a  clear  discovery  of  my 
teiifuty,  and  enabled  faithfully  to  obey  Him  in  all 
edti  hings. 

r;ei  "  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  and  not  in  my  power 
y  (0  express,  the  anxiety  of  my  mind  in  this  proving 
jujjeason;  for  everything  valuable  seemed  in  danger 
if  being  totally  lost.  Nevertheless,  I  cried  unto 
ihe  Lord  for  help ;  and  covenanted  with  Him,  that 
leop^  He  would  be  pleased  to  direct  me  in  the  way 
ijy  (yhich  would  be  safe  for  me  to  pursue,  manifest  his 
tidi  ffill  therein,  and  afford  me  assistance  to  perform 
;[iiny  duties,  I  would  resign  all  to  his  disposal,  obey 
niiis  will,  no  longer  reason  with  flesh  and  blood,  but 
jj  (.rust  to  his  providence  for  support  and  credit  in  the 
("tl^orld,  and  for  every  thing  else  He  might  deem  best 
;  (i|ind  most  convenient  for  me. 
liiei  "As  soon  as  I  was  satisfied  on  these  points,  I 
5tlfeasoned  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  immediately 
fi[i,gave  up  to  the  heavenly  vision.  I  then  went  to  the 
chief  ruler  of  the  college,  and  obtained  his  permis- 
tinpion  to  go  home;  but  I  told  to  no  one  my  reasons  for 
jjl^hia  procedure. 

"After  I  had  parted  from  my  companions,  I 
]j(|went  on  to  New  Milford,  where  my  parents  and 
(jftelations  resided.  About  three  weeks  afterward, 
j(J  went  to  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  people  called 
tfiftuakers,  on  Long  Island,  in  order  to  discover 
lie  whether  they  were  a  living  people  or  not,  for  a 
living  people  I  wished  to  find.  I  had  thought  for 
jj]  several  years  before  that  there  ought  to  be  such  a 
ijc  ^^°P^^'  ^  People  who  had  life  in  them,  and  abounded 
"n  love  to  each  other,  as  did  the  primitive  chris- 
tians; a  people  who  knew  they  had  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  by  their  love  to  the  brethren. 

"  Here  I  gathered  strength,  and  was  more  con- 
firmed that  I  was  right  in  leaving  the  college ;  for 
I  found  a  living,  humble  people,  full  of  love  and 
good  works,  such  a  one  as  I  had  never  seen  before 
I  rejoiced  to  find  that  which  I  had  been  seeking, 
and  soon  owned  them  to  be  of  the  Lord's  people 
and  of  the  true  church  of  Christ,  according  to  His 
own  description  of  it  when  he  says,  '  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love 
one  another 

"At  the  meeting  before  mentioned,  there  were 
several  eminent  ministers  from  Europe,  both  male 
and  female.  I  there  heard  women  preach  the 
gospel,  in  the  Divine  authority  of  Truth,  far  exceed- 
ing all  the  learned  rabbies  I  had  known.  This  was 
not  so  strange  to  me  as  it  might  have  been  to  others 
for  I  had  seen  before,  by  the  immediate  manifesta- 
[ji  tion  of  grace  and  truth,  that  women  as  well  as 


men,  might  be  clothed  with  gospel  power;  and 
that  daughters  as  well  as  sous,  under  the  gospel 
di^p^nsation,  were  to  have  the  Spirit  poured  upon 
them  that  they  might  prophesy:  and  though  I  had 
never  before  heard  a  woman  preach,  yet  I  now  re- 
joiced to  see  the  prophesy  fulfilled." 

David  Ferris  now  felt  that  he  must  separate 
himself  from  the  people  among  whom  he  had  been 
educated,  and  he  embraced  the  views  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Society  of  Friends.'  He  met  with  many 
close  trials  of  his  faith  and  patience.  For  a  time 
his  father  was  much  displeased  at  the  change  which 
was  manifest  in  his  conduct  and  deportment;  but 
becoming  convinced  of  his  son's  sincerity,  he  was 
at  length  reconciled  to  him.  In  commemoration  of 
the  help  which  was  mercifully  vouchsafed  in  this 
time  of  need,  he  writes  thus: — "I  admired  the 
boundless  goodness,  the  infinite  kindness,  and 
tender  mercy  of  a  gracious  God,  in  effecting  my 
late  deliverance ;  especially  when  I  considered  how 
tempestuous  were  the  seas,  and  how  the  billows 
rolled  over  me ;  how  the  mountains  of  opposition 
raised  their  lofty  heads  to  stop  my  passage ;  and 
again,  in  a  short  time,  how  the  winds  and  seas  were 
hushed  and  still ;  and  how  the  mountains  became 
a  perfect  plain ;  I  truly  found  as  great  cause  to  sing 
upon  the  banks  of  deliverance,  as  Israel  did  of  old, 
when  they  had  passed  through  the  sea  on  dry 
ground ;  and  had  turned  about  and  seen  their  ene- 
mies dead  on  the  shore;  I  rejoiced  in  the  Lord, 
and  sang  praises  to  Him,  who  had  done  marvel- 
lous things  for  me ;  who  had  made  me  acquainted 
with  his  blessed  Truth ;  and  at  length  gave  me 
ability  to  trample  the  world  and  all  its  riches, 
honours  and  pleasures,  under  my  feet;  to  submit 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  be  willing  to  be  ac- 
counted a  fool  of  all  men.  For  which  favours,  I 
felt  myself  under  great  obligations  to  my  gracious 
Benefactor." 

In  the  Sixth  month,  1733,  be  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  joined  in  religious  fellowship 
with  Friends.  In  1735,  he  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Massey ;  and  in 
1737,  settled  at  Wilmington,  in  New  Castle  coun- 
ty, where  he  lived  during  the  remainder  of  his 
days. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


die.  Solander  declared  himself  willing  to  go  on, 
but  said  he  must  first  take  some  sleep.  It  was  im- 
possible to  carry  these  men,  and  they  were  therefore 
both  suffei'ed  to  lie  down,  and  in  few  minutes  were 
in  a  profound  sleep.  Soon  after,  some  of  those  who 
had  been  sent  forward  to  kindle  a  fire  returned 
with  the  welcome  news  that  a  fire  awaited  them  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  .off.  Banks  then  happily  suc- 
ceeded in  awakening  Solander,  who,  although  he 
had  not  been  asleep  five  minutes,  had  almost  lost 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  the  flesh  was  so  shrunk 
that  the  shoes  fell  from  his  feet.  He  consented  to 
go  forward,  with  such  assistance  as  could  be  given; 
but  no  attempts  to  rouse  the  black  servant  were 
successful,  and  he,  with  another  black,  died  there. 
— Fraser. 


How  the  true  calmness  of  life  is  changed  into 
hurry. — In  beholding  the  customary  departure 
from  the  true  medium  of  labour,  and  that  unneces- 
sary toil  which  many  go  through,  in  supporting 
outward  greatness,  and  procuring  delicacies :  in 
beholding  how  the  true  calmness  of  life  is  changed 
into  hurry,  and  that  many,  by  eagerly  pursuing 
outward  treasure,  are  in  great  danger  of  withering, 
as  to  the  inward  state  of  the  mind  :  in  meditating 
on  the  works  of  this  spirit,  and  on  the  desolations 
it  makes  among  the  professors  of  Christianity,  I 
may  thankfully  acknowledge,  that  I  often  feel  pure 
love  beget  longings  in  my  heart,  for  the  exaltation 
of  the  peaceable  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  an  engage- 
ment to  labour  according  to  the  gift  bestowed  on 
me,  for  the  promoting  an  humble,  plain,  temperate 
way  of  living  :  a  life  in  which  no  unnecessary 
cares  or  expenses  may  encumber  our  minds,  or 
lessen  our  ability  to  do  good  :  in  which  no  desires 
after  riches,  or  greatness,  may  lead  into  hard  deal- 
ings ;  no  connection  with  worldly-minded  men, 
may  abate  our  love  to  God,  or  weaken  a  true  zeal 
for  righteousness  :  a  life,  wherein  we  may  dili- 
gently labour  for  resignedness  to  do,  and  to  suffer, 
whatever  our  heavenly  Father  may  allot  for  us,  in 
reconciling  the  world  to  himself. — John  Woolmnn, 


Cold  and  the  Sense  of  Sleep. — Very  striking 
and  curious  is  the  story  of  Dr.  Solander's  escape 
when  in  company  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  among 
the  hills  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  They  had  walked 
a  considerable  way  through  swamps,  when  the 
weather  suddenly  became  gloomy  and  cold,  fierce 
blasts  of  wind  driving  the  snow  before  it.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  reach  the  ships  before  night,  they 
resolved  to  push  on  through  another  swamp  into 
the  shelter  of  the  wood,  where  they  might  kindle 
a  fire.  Dr.  Solander,  well  experienced  in  the  ef- 
fects of  cold,  addressed  the  men,  and  conjured 
them  not  to  give  way  to  sleepiness,  but  at  all  costs 
to  keep  in  motion.  "  Whoever  sits  down,"  says 
he  "will  sleep;  and  whoever  sleeps  will  wake  no 
more."  Thus  admonished  and  alarmed,  they  set 
forth  once  more ;  but  in  a  little  while  the  cold  be- 
came so  intense  as  to  produce  the  most  oppresive 
drowsiness.  Dr.  Solander  was  the  first  who  found 
the  inclination  to  sleep — against  which  he  had 
warned  the  others  so  emphatically — too  irresistible 
for  him,  and  he  insisted  on  being  suffered  to  lie 
down.  In  vain  Banks  entreated  and  remonstrated ; 
down  he  lay  upon  the  snow,  and  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  his  friends  kept  him  from  sleeping. 
One  of  the  black  servants  began  to  linger  in  the 
same  manner.  When  told  that  if  he  did  not  go  on 
he  would  inevitably  be  frozen  to  death,  he  answered 
that  he  desired  nothing  more  than  to  lie  down  and 


Felt  Cloth. — A  peculiar  mode  of  making  a  kind 
of  felt,  or  cloth,  is  that  by  the  pneumatic  process, 
without  spinning,  weaving,  or  any  analogous  ma- 
chinery. Into  an  air-tight  chamber  is  put  a  quan- 
tity of  flacculent  particles  of  wool,  which,  by  a  kind 
of  winnowing  wheel,  are  kept  floating  equally  ;  on 
one  side  of  the  chamber  is  a  network,  or  gauze  of 
metal,  communicating  with  another  chamber  from 
which  the  air  can  be  abstracted  by  an  exhaust- 
ing syringe,  or  air  pump,  and  on  the  communi- 
cations between  the  chambers  being  opened,  the 
air  rushes  with  great  force  to  supply  the  partial 
vacuum  in  the  exhausted  chambers,  carrying  the 
flacculent  particles  against  the  netting,  and.  so  in- 
terlacing the  fibres,  that  a  cloth  of  beautiful  fabric 
and  close  texture  is  instantaneously  made. 


How  the  threatening  may  he  averted. — I  have  a 
travail  and  care  on  my  spirit,  that  the  truth  may 
prosper  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  that  the  still 
threatening  time  of  more  withering  and  dryness, 
may  be  averted  (as  it  were)  by  visited  souls  fully 
giving  way  to  that  redeeming  influence  which  fol- 
lows them.  *        *        *        *        *     ^  * 

Whether  our  Society  come  to  be  more  conspicu- 
ous through  faithfulness  or  not,  I  believe  that  one 
day  the  Lord's  own  true  church  will  be  seen 
'^coming  up  out  of  the  wilderness,  clear  as  the 
sun,  fair  as  the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners  ;"  for  the  darkness  shall  not  be  able 
to  enduie  its  glorious  light,  and  shall  therefore  flee 
before  it ;  blessed  be  Jehovah. — Sarah  [Lynes] 
Grubb. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


From  tlie  Leisure  Hour. 

Physical  Forces. 

Worda  and  combinations  of  words  there  are, 
which,  though  harmless  in  themselves,  get  tabooed, 
and  cast  aside  as  a  bad  lot,  because  of  their  asso- 
ciations. Let  the  reader,  therefore,  well  mark  that 
the  title  of  the  paper  he  now  reads  is  not  Physical 
Force,  but  Physical  Forces.  I  beg  of  him  not  to 
imagine  that  pictures  of  war  and  ruin  will  be  pro- 
duced for  his  contemplation — not  even  a  street  row 
— not  even  the  more  legitimate  exercise  of  physical 
force  which  some  of  us  experienced  in  our  school 
days.  The  ever-acting  forces  which  influence  mat- 
ter, which  subject  it  to  our  will,  which  give  motion 
to  our  mill  and  factory  wheels,  which  speed  our 
messages  along  the  telegraphic  wire,  which  impel 
our  ships  across  the  blue  waste  of  ocean — the  for- 
ces, in  short,  which  stir  up  matter,  so  to  speak, 
from  its  inertia  and  make  it  work — such  are  the 
aspects  of  physical  force  which  will  be  touched 
upon  in  this  paper. 

When  man,  fairly  tired  of  getting  physical  force 
out  of  his  own  bones  and  muscles,  seeks  an  aid,  his 
first  resource  is  to  command  the  physical  force  of 
animals.  If  we  carry  our  mind  back  to  the  period 
when  the  Ancient  Britons  roamed  these  isles,  the 
picture  would  not  be  correct  if  we  should  feign 
either  windmills  or  watermills;  man  and  horse- 
power were  the  only  kinds  of  physical  force  brought 
into  operation  then. 

What  a  change  now  !  Throughout  these  isles  it 
is  most  rare  to  find  machinery  impelled  by  horse- 
power, and  as  to  man  power  used  that  way,  almost 
the  only  example  of  it  at  this  time  is  furnished  by 
the  tread-mill.  Perhaps,  after  animal  power,  wind 
power  follows  most  naturally.  As  the  agent  of 
physical  force  to  be  employed  for  the  propulsion  of 
ships,  it  has  held  a  time-honoured  place  ever  since 
ships  were  invented ;  and  it  still  holds  its  own  at 
sea,  even  against  steam,  that  great  competitor.  The 
application  of  wind  to  direct  propulsion  is  a  self- 
obvious  matter :  more  elaborate  does  the  problem 
become  when  it  is  desired  to  impart  rotatory  mo- 
tion by  the  force  of  wind.  Though  windmills  have 
now  been  so  long  invented,  though  they  have  done 
and  still  are  doing  good  service,  mathematicians 
have  not  been  able  to  determine  absolutely  the  best 
pitch  or  inclination  which  ought  to  be  given  to  mill 
vanes,  in  order  to  impart  to  them  the  maximum 
force  from  the  minimum  of  wind. 

The  advantageous  points  in  favour  of  wind  as  a 
motive  force,  are  its  cheapness  and  itsuniversalitv. 
Anywhere  a  windmill  may  be  erected,  under  the 
certainty  that  it  will  work  whenever  the  wind  blows 
in  its  locality.  The  disadvantages  of  wind  power 
are  the  fickleness  and  the  irregularity  of  it.  For 
these  reasons,  wind  power  is  very  badly  adapted  to 
such  operations  as  weaving  and  spinning,  though  it 
serves  well  enough  for  grinding  corn,  pumping 
water,  and  sawing  timber.  For  the  two  latter  pur- 
poses, windmills  are  employed  by  our  neighbours 
the  Dutch,  to  an  extent  which  no  person  would 
imagine  who  had  not  seen  the  sloppy  land  where 
Dutchmen 

"Feed  like  cnnnibals  on  other  fishes, 
And  serve  their  finny  brothers  up  on  dishes," 

as  the  poet,  using  rather  more  than  the  ordinary 
amount  of  poetical  license,  expresses  himself 

Nowhere  in  the  whole  world  are  windmills  seen 
of  such  gigantic  proportions  as  iu  Holland,  and, 
extremes  meeting,  nowhere  windmills  of  such  puny 
dimensions,  except  perhaps  in  La  Mancha  and 
Castile.  Spanish  windmills  are  so  cxceedincly 
diminutive  that  the  traveller,  whose  eye  has  alighted 
upon  thcui,  marvels  less  that  the  cruckbrained 
knight  of  La  Mancha  should  have  mistaken  one 


of  them  for  a  giant,  and  given  battle  accordingly, 
than  he  would  after  a  mere  perusal  of  Don  Quixote. 

Travellers  in  Holland  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  size  of  an  enormous  fellow  of  a  windmill 
at  Rotterdam,  which,  towering  above  a  bevy  of 
other  windmills,  seems  to  say,  "  I  amongst  all  am 
the  one."  That  giant  of  a  fellow  is  devoted  to 
drainage  purposes — drainage  of  Rotterdam,  which 
stands  on  so  low  a  level  that  its  sewage  water,  in 
certain  states  of  the  tide,  has  to  be  pumped  into 
the  Maas. 

The  pigmy  windmills,  so  invariably  seen  in  the 
low  agricultural  districts  of  Holland,  are  for  drain- 
age purposes  too.  The  whole  surface  of  the  country 
is  drained  by  them.  They  do  not  carry  off  the 
water  by  pumping,  as  is  ordinarily  supposed,  but 
by  setting  in  motion  little  water-wheels,  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  each  of  which  buckets  are  attached. 
The  buckets  dip  in  water  as  the  wheel  goes  round, 
and  deliver  it  into  a  channel  a  few  feet  higher  than 
the  one  from  which  the  buckets  took  it.  In  this 
way,  by  a  series  of  successive  lifts,  the  water  is  at 
length  delivered  into  the  ocean. 

The  application  of  water  as  a  motive  physical 
force  is  a  more  obvious  afi'air  than  the  application 
of  wind.  The  water  may  either  be  applied  under 
the  wheel,  half  way  up  the  wheel,  or  above  the 
wheel,  whence  arise  the  three  varieties  of  undershot, 
breast,  and  overshot  wheels.  In  the  last  variety 
of  water-wheel,  the  overshot,  weight  rather  than 
impulse  of  water,  may  be  considered  the  motive 
agent.  Water-mills  seem  to  have  been  first  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  Romans,  about  the  period 
of  Julius  Csesar,  not  earlier.  This  fact  is  somewhat 
extraordinary,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
high  mechanical  skill  of  the  Romans,  but  so  it  was. 
Beckmann,  in  his  "  History  of  Inventions,"  com- 
ments on  the  error  some  people  have  fallen  into  in 
respect  of  the  term  water-wheels,  which  frequently 
occurs  in  Roman  history,  before  the  epoch  of  Julius 
Caesar.  He  remarks,  that  the  water-wheels  in 
question  were  not  mill  wheels — not  for  imparting 
motion  to  mill-work,  but  simply  to  raise  water, 
just  as  water  is  raised  in  Holland  at  the  present 
time  by  buckets  attached  to  a  rotatory  wheel, 
worked  by  the  wind.  In  certain  parts  of  the  south 
of  Spain,  wheels  of  this  sort  are  common  enough, 
even  now,  as  they  are  also  in  the  East ;  they  are 
made  to  rotate  by  a  sort  of  treadmill  arrangement, 
difi'ering  from  our  criminal  treadmills,  however,  in 
the  respect  that  the  stepwork  is  inside,  not  outside 
the  wheel.  Occasionally,  in  Roman  History,  we 
hear  of  slaves  and  malefactors  being  attached  to 
water-wheels  :  it  is  the  sort  of  water-wheel  I  have 
just  described — a  treadmill  wheel  in  point  of  fact ; 
whence  we  perceive  that  the  treadmill  is,  after 
all,  no  modern  invention.  * 

If  the  Romans  were  a  long  time  without  water- 
wheel  force,  they  were  still  longer  without  wind- 
mills ;  indeed,  Beckmann  confidently  asserts  that 
the.latter  remained  totally  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Romans. 

If  we  analyse  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  physical 
force  derived  from  wind  and  water,  we  shall  find 
it  ultimately  referable  to  weight.  If  air  were 
devoid  of  weight,  it  could  have  no  impulse,  and  of 
course  there  would  be  neither  wind-propelled  ships 
nor  windmills.  The  same  of  water.  The  physi- 
cal force  whicif  men  and  animals  exert  is  referable 
partly  to  weight,  and  partly  to  muscular  contracti- 
biiity.  If  a  man  had  no  weight,  he,  of  course,  could 
not  pull  downward.  The  pulling  lorce  thus  exer- 
cised, is  limited  by  the  weight  of  him  who  pulls. 

The  next  agent  of  physical  force  which  I  shall 
mention  is  steam.  It  derives  its  force  from  quite 
a  diflTercnt  agency — that  of  elasticity.  Steam  has 
weight,  truly,  but  the  weight  of  it  has  no  more  to 
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do  with  setting  a  steam-engine  in  motion  than  th< 
weight  of  a  charge  of  gunpowder  has  to  do  wit! 
the  propulsion  of  a  ball.  This  must  be  obvioui 
when  reflected  on.  What  causes  the  elasticity,  th( 
expansibility  of  steam  ?  Heat — fire.  The  general 
effect  of  heat  is  expansion.  Most  people  know  whai 
an  Italian  heater  is — a  sheath  of  iron  into  whicl 
fits  a  bar  of  iron.  The  latter  being  inserted  hot 
imparts  heat  to  the  sheath  outside.  Sometimes  il 
occurs  that  the  bar  fits  too  accurately,  that  is  tc 
say,  fits  the  sheath  exactly  when  cold.  So  surelj 
as  this  happens,  the  bar  will  not  enter  the  sheatt 
when  hot,  because  heat  will  have  expanded  it.  Ii  iialv 
like  manner,  whenever  the  artilleryman  desires 
to  load  his  cannon  with  a  red-hot  ball,  he  uses  a 
ball  of  low  guage,  as  the  term  is,  that  is  to  say, 
ball  smaller  than  he  would  have  employed  uudei 
common  circumstances. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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MUTUAL  HELP. 

"  HELPING  TOGETHEK  BY  PRATER." 

Is  thy  cruse  of  comfort  wasting?  rise  and  share  it  with  joi 
another, 

And  through  all  the  years  of  famine,  it  shall  serve  thee 

and  thy  brother : 
Love  divine  will  fill  thy  storehouse,  or  thy  handful  still  ™ 

renew ; 

Scanty  fare  for  one  will  often  make  a  royal  feast  forjili; 
two. 
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For  the  heart  grows  rich  in  giving ;  all  its  wealth  is 
living  grain ; 

Seeds  (which  mildew  in  the  garner)  scattered,  fill  with 

gold  the  plain. 
Is  thy  burden  hard  and  heavy?    Do  thy  steps  drag 

wearily  ? 

Help  to  bear  thy  brother's  burden  ;  God  will  bear  both 
it  and  thee. 

Numb  and  weary  on  the  mountains,  wouldst  thou  sleep 

amidst  the  snow? 
Chafe  that  frozen  form  beside  thee,  and  together  both 

shall  glow. 

Art  thou  stricken  in  life's  battle,  many  wounded  round 
thee  moan ; 

Lavish  on  their  wounds  thy  balsams,  and  that  balm 
shall  heal  thine  own. 

Is  the  heart  a  well  left  empty  ?    None  but  God  its  void 
can  fill ; 

Nothing  but  a  ceaseless  Fountain  can  its  ceaseless  long- 
ings still ; 

Is  the  heart  a  living  power  ?    Self-entwined  its  strength 
sinks  low ; 

It  can  only  live  in  loving,  and  by  serving  love  will  grow. 
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DEATH  OF  A  CHILD. 
There  used  to  be  a  small  foot  climbing  on  our  stair; 
There  used  to  be  a  blithe  step  running  here  and  there; 
The  mem'ry  of  a  sweet  voice  lingers  on  mine  ear; 
It  mocks  the  lonely  silence  ever  reigning  here  I 

We  had  a  little  plaything  in  our  garden  bowers ; 
We  loved  a  little  white  hand  plucking  garden  flowers  ; 
Then  tree,  and  shrub,  and  blossom,  well-known  friends 
became. 

And  welcome  were  the  spring  birds  coupled  with  his 
name. 


I  used  to  feel  a  soft  hand  patting  on  my  cheek, 
I  used  to  kiss  two  soft  lips — loved  to  hear  them  speak  ; 
Then,  merry  was  the  iilaying  on  our  parlour  floor; 
Now,  naught  is  left  but  silence — silence  evermore! 


The  First  Vwentij  Years. — Live  as  long  as  you 
may,  the  fir^t  twenty  years  form  the  greater  part 
of  your  life.  They  appear  so  when  they  are  pass- 
ing; they  seem  to  have  been  so  when  we  look  back 
to  them  ;  and  they  take  up  more  room  in  our  me- 
mory than  all  the  years  that  succeed  them.  If 
this  be  so,  how  important  that  they  should  be 
passed  in  planting  good  principles,  cultivating  good 
ta.stes,  strengthening  good  habits,  and  fleeing  all 
those  pleasures  which  lay  up  bitterness  and  sorrow 
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ejjr  time  to  come !  Take  good  care  of  the  first 
'tWenty  years  of  your  life,  and  you  may  hope  that 
'Bsbe  last  twenty  may  be  your  best  years. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPniCAl  SKETCEES 

•f  Ministers  and  Elders  and  otlier  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  2S5.) 


JOSHUA  BROWN. 

On  the  23d,  Joshua  went  to  the  widow  Jolliff  "s, 
kind  visited  some  of  the  banished  Friends.  He  was 
esletained  in  that  neighbourhood  for  some  time,  at- 
Jiending  meetings.  He  was,  on  the  24th,  at  a  meet- 
ang  atMiddle  Creek,  and, on  the  25th,  at  Back  Creek, 
n  which  he  reminded  those  present  of  the  goodness 
)f  God  in  creating  man  in  his  image,  in  informing 
lim  of  his  duty,  and  when  he  had  fallen,  in  sending 
lis  beloved  Son  to  redeem  him  from  all  iniquity, 
md  to  make  him  partaker  of  eternal  glory.  The 
>nly  way  to  obtain  redemption  from  a  fallen  state, 
)urity  from  sin  here,  and  the  salvation  the  Saviour 
s  offering  us,  is,  through  obedience  to  the  gift  of 
;race  received.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Hopewell, 
in  the  25th,  he  was  earnestly  engaged  that  those 
vho  were  gathered,  might  really  be  benefited  by 
he  coming  of  Christ,  and  by  being  redeemed  from 
he  spirit  of  this  world,  might  be  made  acceptable 
0  their  Father  in  heaven.  On  the  27th,  he  rode 
o  Bear  Garden,  having  to  ride  much  out  of  the 
lirect  course,  by  reason  of  the  streams  being  much 
woUen  with  rain.  After  a  meeting  there,  he  re 
urned  to  Hopewell,  where,  on  the  1st  of  the  Third 
nonth,  he  sat  with  Friends,  and  had  to  urge  on 
hem  the  necessity  of  reformation.  On  the  2d,  he 
ttended  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting,  in  which  one 
.?riend,  owing  perhaps  to  Joshua's  honest  labour 
imongst  them,  openly  manifested  a  dislike  to  the 
ourney  he  was  then  engaged  in,  saying  he  ought 
»ot  to  have  undertaken  it,  without  a  companion 
This  was  a  cause  of  exercise  and  concern  to  Joshua, 
fvho  says  that  a  companion  ''would  have  been  very 
igreeable,  but  none  offered."  He  adds,  that  upon 
iyeighing  the  matter,  he  could  not  feel  satisfied  to 
iesist  from  his  journey.  He  thought  the  Friend's 
Observations  were  called  forth  by  personal  preju 
lice,  and  he  perceived  they  were  not  satisfactory 
o  the  members  of  that  meeting. 

After  attending  a  meeting  of  ministers  on  the 
id,  he  was  at  the  funeral  of  Thomas  Gilpin,  one 
)f  the  banished  Friends.    On  this  occasion  he  had 
o  exhort  to  a  consideration  of  death,  and  the  way 
;hrough  which  they  might  attain  a  glorious  resur 
ection.    The  meeting  was  ended  in  prayer  by 
■saac  Everett,  "much,"  Joshua  writes,  "to  my 
^isfaction."    James  Pemberton  says  this  was  a 
liolid  and  satisfactory  meeting.    Joshua  writes, 
'  again,  by  the  favour  of  the  great  Master,  I  was 
jncouraged  to  proceed  on  my  journey."    In  com- 
liii  aany  with  Andrew  M'Coy,  he  rode  forward,  and, 
in  the  4th,  had  a  meeting  at  John  Faucett's.  His 
joncern  was,  that  they  might  be  reformed,  and 
jj.  tnow  a  real  benefit  from  the  coming  of  Christ,  by 
'  iving  in  obedience  to  the  gift  and  grace  received 
The  reasons  why  the  world,  in  its  selfish,  unhum 
jled  spirit,  knew  no  reformation,  notwithstanding 
;oa  ill  that  the  dear  Saviour  had  done  ior  them  were 
art  spoken  to.    At  a  meeting  at  Smith's  Creek,  held 
iS-  ;he  5th,  be  had  to  exhort  the  Friends  to  "  mind 
ick  ihe  anointing,"  telling  them  that  if  they  often  con- 
oe-  mlted  this  oracle,  they  might  witness  preservation 
If  ind  receive  strength  to  enable  them  to  persevere 
ce  JD  the  way  to  godliness,  and  come  at  last  to  reign 
■fii  with  Christ.    It  was  a  satisfactory  meeting.  On 
all  ;he  6th,  had  a  meeting  at  Jackson  Allen's,  in 
ou  which  he  exhorted  those  present  to  endeavour  so 


to  live  as  that  their  conduct  and  conversation  might 
be  acceptable  to  God.  In  order  to  attain  this 
state,  they  must  live  under  the  government  of  the 
Truth  with  whose  powerful  influences  they  were 
favoured  in  the  day  of  their  visitation.  He  was 
led  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  unto 
holiness,  and  the  danger  of  believing  that  there  was 
no  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  in  this  life. 

On  the  7th,  he  crossed  the  mountain,  and,  on 
the  8th,  had  a  meeting  near  the  house  of  John 
Douglass,  in  which  he  was  concerned  that  his 
hearers  might  come  to  be  experimental  witnesses 
of  true  religion.  This  they  would  be,  if  they  re- 
ceived the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  inward  appear- 
ance, and  submitted  to  his  spiritual  baptism,  the 
only  true,  living,  soul  cleansing  one.  He  was 
largely  opened  in  testimony,  yet  the  meeting  was 
not  much  to  his  satisfaction.  Biding  forward,  he, 
on  the  10th,  had  a  satisfactory  meeting  at  Camp 
Creek,  in  which  the  necessity  of  reformation  was 
pressed  on  his  hearers.  On  the  11th,  had  a  small 
meeting  at  Fish  Creek,  and,  on  the  13th,  had  one 
at  Genito.  In  the  last  mentioned  one,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  new  covenant  dispensation  over  the  old 
was  set  forth,  showing  the  reformation  wrought  on 
those  who  received  it,  and  the  universality  of  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  all  those  who  truly  be- 
lieve in  him.  Yet  he  had  to  warn  those  assembled 
not  to  depend  on  being  saved  by  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  unless  they  had  witnessed  the  work  of 
reformation  going  on  in  them,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  his  blessed  Spirit ;  the  fiery  baptisms  of 
which  would  cleanse  the  heart,  and  prepare  for  an 
admission  with  the  purified  spirits  in  heaven.  The 
meeting  concluded  in  prayer.  It  was  a  time  much 
to  Joshua's  satisfaction,  and  he  felt  a  hope  it  might 
prove  of  lasting  advantage  to  some  there. 

He  had  a  sitting  that  afternoon  with  the  family 
of  Thomas  Pleasants  and  some  others,  and,  on  the 
14th,  rode  fifty  miles,  accompanied  by  several 
Friends,  to  the  house  of  Jesse  Johnson,  in  Amelia 
county.  On  the  15th,  which  was  the  First-day  of 
the  week,  had  a  meeting  there,  in  which  he  had  to 
treat  of  the  inward,  spiritual,  as  the  only  worship 
acceptable  in  this  gospel  day.  Much  more  was 
said,  tending  to  urge  the  submission  to  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  inward  baptisms  of  his  Spirit,  as 
tending  to  purity  and  peace.  That  afternoon  he 
had  religious  service  in  the  family  of  the  widow 
Johnson.  Passing  on,  he  rode  eighty  miles,  and, 
on  the  18th,  had  a  meeting  at  Micajah  Moorman's. 
Herein  he  was  concerned  that  the  people  might 
witness  such  a  submission  to  the  visitations  of  the 
Lord's  Holy  Spirit  as  that  the  work  of  reformation 
might  be  found  going  on.  This  meeting,  held  where 
none  appointed  by  Friends  had  ever  before  been  held, 
was  a  satisfactory  one.  On  the  19th,  he  attended 
South  River  meeting,  wherein  he  had  to  encourage 
Friends  to  bear  the  trials  which  should  come  upon 
them,  with  patience.  He  exhorted  them  not  to  flinch 
from  suffering,  that  they  might  prevent  Satan  from 
getting  the  advantage  over  them  in  their  difficulties, 
as  he  would  endeavour  to.  He  instanced  the  ca.se 
of  Job,  who,  although  so  worthy  a  man  and  faith- 
ful in  his  duty,  yet  was  tried  sorely,  until  he 
was  brought  to  abhor  himself  in  dust  and  ashes, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  full  perfection  and  power 
of  the  Lord  Almighty.  Joshua  was  also  concerned 
to  press  on  them  the  necessity  of  trying  their  foun- 
dations, and  proving  whether  they  were  building 
on  that  which  is  sure,  even  the  revelation  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  on  whom  the  true  church 
must  be  built. 

Joshua  Brown  had  sittings  in  families  and  pub- 
lic meetings,  in  that  neighbourhood,  on  the  21st 
and  22d,  fn  some  of  which  he  was  much  engaged 
to  press  on  them  the  necessity  of  the  real  change 


of  heart.  On  the  23d,  he  rode  to  the  house  of 
Charles  Lynch,  where  he  had  a  meeting.  In  this 
meeting,  he  was  deeply  exercised  on  account  of  his 
host,  who  had  been  a  Friend,  but  not  being  faith- 
ful to  known  duty,  he  had  run  out  into  the  world, 
accepted  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  and  was  also  a 
colonel  of  the  militia.  Joshua  felt,  he  says,  raised 
in  his  mind,  a  "  holy  contempt  of  Satan  and  his 
agents,  and  under  the  influence  of  faithful  gospel 
love,  he  was  led  to  speak  to  the  state  of  Charles, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  others  assembled,  pretty  largely. 
In  the  evening,  in  a  family  sitting,  Joshua  spoke 
to  Charles  stiil  more  particularly,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  to  have  little  effect,  although  it  was  re- 
ceived without  offence,  and  the  honest  preacher  was 
treated  with  great  kindness. 

On  the  24th,  he  rode  forty  miles  to  Bannister 
river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  on  the  25th,  he 
had  a  small  meeting  On  the  26th,  he  had  a  meet- 
ing at  the  house  of  Richard  Kirby,  near  Dan  river, 
in  which  he  opened  the  difference  between  true 
and  false  worship,  and  pressed  on  them  the  neces- 
sity of  witnessing  the  true,  soul-cleansing  baptism. 
On  the  27th,  he  rode  forty  miles  to  the  house  of 
James  Jackson,  in  North  Carolina,  and,  on  the 
28th,  had  a  satisfactory  meeting  at  Eno ;  on  the 
29th,  he  was  at  Spring  meeting,  in  which  he  was 
largely  opened  in  testimony,  but  it  was  an  exer- 
cising time  to  him,  affording  little  comfort.  From 
thence  he  rode  to  the  house  of  his  sister,  Patience 
Hadley.  On  the  31st,  he  attended  Cane  Creek 
meeting,  which  proved  a  suffering  season. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Wonckrs  of  Chemistry. — Science  is  full  of  won- 
der, but  chemistry  is  the  science  of  wonders.  The 
following  from  the  Lyon  PLayfair  will  awaken 
curiosity  : — "  The  horse-shoe  nails  dropped  in  the 
street,  during  the  daily  traffic,  re-appear  in  the 
form  of  swords  and  guns.  The  clippings  of  the 
travelling  tinker  are  mixed  with  the  parings  of 
horses'  hoofs  from  the  smithy,  or  the  cast-off  wool- 
en garments  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  a  sister 
isle,  and  soon  afterward,  in  the  form  of  dyes  of 
brightest  blue,  grace  the  dress  of  courtly  dames. 
The  main  ingredient  of  the  ink  with  which  I  now 
write  was  possibly  once  part  of  the  broken  hoop  of 
an  old  beer  barrel.  The  bones  of  dead  animals 
yield  the  chief  constituent  of  lucifer  matches.  The 
dregs  of  port  wine  carefully  rejected  by  the  port 
wine  drinker,  in  decanting  the  favourite  beverage, 
are  taken  by  him  in  the  morning,  in  the  form  of 
seidlitz  powders  to  remove  the  effects  of  his  night's 
debauch.  The  offal  of  the  streets  and  the  wash- 
ings of  coal  gas  re-appear,  carefully  preserved  in 
the  lady's  smelling  bottle,  or  are  used  by  her  to 
flavour  blanc  mange  for  her  friends." 


Continually  wrestling  after  a  growth  in  grace. 
— What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to  look  beyond 
all  outward  things,  and  to  feel  that  our  rest  is  not 
in  this  frail  passing  scene  ;  but  that  we  are  bound 
for  a  glorious  state,  and  are  continually  wrestling 
for  an  advancement  in  the  way  which  leads  to  it ; 
none  of  the  tribulations  we  meet  with,  can  then 
move  us  away  from  the  joyful  hope  set  before  us, 
nor  deprive  us  of  that,  upon  which  alone  we  can 
place  our  hearts.  This  is  the  language  and  expe- 
rience of  the  faithful  in  all  ages,  and  what  is  taught 
the  least  scholar  in  the  school  of  Christ.  And 
though  there  may  be  many^  B^any  seasons,  when 
we  cannot  sensibly  get  ai  tiiis.  measure  of  experi- 
ence, yet  the  lowest,  smallest  grain  of  true  faith,, 
that  was  ever  yet  poxmitted  or  dispensed  to  the 
upright,  brings  with  it  a  sufficient  "evidence  of 
things  not  seen,"  to  support  and  preserve  from  cou- 
denination  and  despair. — John  Barclay. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  Th«  Friend." 

There  are  few  countries  wliich,  in  all  outward 
things,  have  been  so  abundantly  blessed  as  the 
United  States,  especially  within  the  last  forty  years. 
The  variety  of  climate  and  soil  yield  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  in  rich  abundance.  Manufactures  have 
advanced  rapidly  towards  perfection,  and  supply 
nearly  all  the  wants,  and  all  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  the  products  of  foreign  lands  are  brought  to 
our  doors  by  commerce,  to  add  to  our  luxuries. 
Internal  improvements  furnish  facilities  to  visit  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  without  any  one  being  called 
in  question,  as  to  the  object,  or  the  right  to  travel. 
The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  almost 
unparalleled  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  coal,  with 
iron,  gold,  silver,  and  other  valuable  metals.  The 
perseverance  and  well  directed  energy  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  various  departments  of  productive  in- 
dustry, have  made  the  country  rich,  and  multiplied 
the  means  of  ministering  to  human  enjoyment.  A 
beneficent  providence  would  seem  to  have  withheld 
nothing  that  was  wanted,  to  complete  the  measure 
of  earthly  happiness  ;  it  may  indeed  be  said,  the 
only  thing  needed  has  been  righteousness,  to  exalt 
us  as  a  nation,  and  to  introduce  peace  and  joy  into 
every  abode. 

But  that  great  blot  on  the  American  character, 
the  slavery  of  millions  of  human  beings  bought  and 
sold  as  goods  and  chattels,  domineered  over  and 
subjected  to  all  the  humiliating  treatment,  which 
the  pride  and  unbridled  passions  of  corrupt  men 
can  be  guilty  of,  hns  finally  broken  down  our  ex- 
cellent government,  and  the  happiness  and  peace 
of  the  people.  Blinded  by  despotic  rale  over  the 
coloured  race,  slaveholders  have  at  length  been 
led  to  think  it  was  their  right  to  govern  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South,  to  exercise  a  paramount  sway 
in  the  general  government,  and  even  to  forbid  the 
opponents  ofslavery  to  express  their  opinions  against 
it.  Bafiled  in  their  aims,  the  southern  leaders  have 
madly  and  wickedly  resolved  to  break  up  the 
Union,  have  seized  all  the  public  property  within 
their  reach,  raised  armies,  and  by  various  acts  of 
lawless  violence,  provoked  hostilities  with  their 
brethren  of  the  north.  Instead  of  the  late  peaceful 
prosperity  of  the  country,  it  is  now  exposed  to  ter- 
rible convulsion,  and  apparently  on  the  eve  of  a 
cruel  and  destructive  war,  such  as  we  have  never 
known,  by  which  all  our  prospects  of  earthly  hap- 
piness may  be  laid  waste.  In  their  pride  and 
haughtiness,  the  authors  of  these  evils  appear  to 
forget  that  there  is  an  omnipotent  Judge,  who  sees 
the  wickedness  of  their  hearts,  and  the  sufferings 
brought  upon  many  innocent  people  by  their  in- 
iquitous conduct,  but  in  his  own  time  he  will  mete 
to  them  the  measure  of  indignation  due  to  their  sins. 

With  reference  to  troubles  and  overturnings, 
which  he  believed  would  vi;^it  the  nations,  that  man 
of  God,  Stephen  Crisp,  wrote  thus  to  his  friends  in 
the  year  1G66.  "The  terrible  hand  of  the  Lord 
is,  and  shall  be  openly  manifested  against  this  un- 
godly generation,  by  bringing  grievous  and  terri- 
ble judgments  and  plagues  upon  tliem,  tumbling 
down  all  things  in  which  their  pride  and  glory 
stood,  and  overturning  even  the  foundations  of  their 
strength.  Yea,  the  Lord  will  lay  waste  the  n)oun- 
tain  of  the  ungodly,  and  the  strength  of  the  fenced 
city  shall  fail.  And  when  men  shall  say,  we  will 
take  refuge  in  them,  they  shall  become  but  a  snare, 
and  there  shall  the  sword  devour.  When  they 
shall  say,  we  will  go  into  the  field  and  put  tru.^t 
in  the  number  and  courage  of  our  soldiers,  they 
shall  both  be  taken  away  ;  and  this  evil  al.so  will 
come  of  the  Lord,  and  1 1  is  hand  will  be  stretched 
out  still,  and  shall  bring  confusion,  ruin  upon  ruin, 
and  war  upon  war.  The  hearts  of  men  shall  be 
stirred  in  thcui,  and  the  nations  ghall  be  as  waters, 


into  which  a  tempest,  a  swift  whirlwind,  is  entered  ; 
and  even  as  waves  swell  up  in  the  dissolution  one  of 
another,  so  shall  the  swellings  of  people  be ;  and 
because  of  the  hardship  and  sorrow  of  those  days, 
many  shall  seek  and  desire  death,  rather  than  life. 
Much  more  than  I  can  write,  the  Lord  will  do  in 
the  earth,  and  will  also  make  haste  to  accomplish 
among  the  sons  of  men,  that  they  may  know  and 
confess  that  the  Most  High  doth  rule  in  the  king- 
doms of  men,  and  puUeth  down  and  setteth  up  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will." 

To  his  beloved  Friends  with  whom  he  was  united 
in  the  unchangeable  Truth,  S.  Crisp,  gave  this  ex- 
cellent christian  counsel :  "  Oh,  friends,  while  all 
these  things  are  bringing  to  pass,  repose  ye  your- 
selves in  the  munition  of  that  Rock,  that  all  these 
shakings  shall  not  move,  even  in  the  knowledge  and 
feeling  of  the  eternal  power  of  God,  keeping  you 
subjectly  given  up  to  bis  heavenly  will ;  and  feel  it 
day  by  day,  to  kill  and  mortify  that  which  remains 
in  any  of  you  which  is  of  this  world.  The  worldly 
part  in  any  is  the  changeable  part,  and  that  is  up 
and  down,  full  and  empty,  joyful  and  sorrowful,  as 
things  go  well  or  ill  in  this  world.  For  as  the 
truth  is  but  one,  and  many  are  made  partakers  of 
its  spirit,  so  is  the  world  but  one,  and  many  are 
partakers  of  the  spirit  of  it ;  and  so  many  as  do 
partake  of  it,  so  many  will  be  straitened  and  per- 
plexed with  it.  But  they  who  are  single  to  the 
Truth,  waiting  daily  to  feel  the  life  and  virtue  of 
it  in  their  hearts,  these  shall  rejoice  in  the  midst 
of  adversity.  These  shall  not  have  their  hearts 
moved  with  fear,  or  tossed  with  anguish  because  of 
evil  tidings,  because  that  which  fixeth  them  re- 
mains with  them."  "  These  shall  be  at  rest  till 
the  indignation  passeth  over,  and  having  no  desig» 
to  carry  on,  and  no  party  to  promote  in  the  earth, 
cannot  possibly  be  defeated  or  disappointed  in 
their  undertakings.  When  you  see  divisions,  and 
parties,  and  rendings  in  the  nations,  and  rumors 
and  tempests  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  then  take 
heed  of  being  moved  to  this  party  or  to  that  party, 
or  giving  your  strength  to  this  or  that,  or  counsel- 
ling this  way  or  that  way ;  but  stand  single  to  the 
truth  c>f  God,  in  which  neither  war,  rent,  nor  di- 
vision is.  Take  heed  of  that  part  in  any  of  you, 
which  trusts  and  relies  upon  any  sort  of  the  men 
of  this  world,  in  the  day  of  their  prosperity;  for 
the  same  party  will  bring  you  to  suffer  with  them, 
in  the  time  of  their  adversity,  which  will  not  be 
long  after  ;  for  stability  in  that  ground  there  will 
be  none.  But  when  they  shall  saj',  come  join  with 
us  in  this  or  that,  remember  you  are  joined  to  the 
Lord,  by  his  pure  spirit,  to  walk  with  him  in  peace 
and  righteousness,  and  you  feeling  this,  this  gathers 
out  of  all  bustlings,  and  noises,  and  parties,  and 
tumults,  and  leads  you  to  exalt  the  standard  of 
Truth  and  righteousness,  in  an  innocent  conversa- 
tion, to  sec  who  will  flow  unto  that.  This  shall 
be  a  refuge  for  many  of  the  weary,  tossed  and  af- 
flicted ones  in  those  days,  and  a  shelter  for  many 
whose  day  is  not  yet  over.  So,  dearly  beloved 
friends  and  brethren,  who  have  believed  and  known 
the  blessed  appe;irancc  of  the  Truth,  let  not  j'our 
heart  be  troubled  at  any  of  these  things.  Oh,  let 
not  the  things  that  are  at  present,  nor  things  that 
are  yet  to  come,  move  you  from  steadfastness,  but 
rather  double  your  diligence,  zeal  and  faithfulness 
to  the  cause  of  God.  For  they  that  know  the 
work  wrought  in  themselves,  they  shall  rest  in  the 
day  of  trouble,  yea,  '  although  the  fig  tree  shall 
not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vine^;  the 
labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall 
yield  no  meat,  the  flock  shall  be  cut  ofl"  from  the 
Ibid,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stall,  yet 
these  may  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  sing  praises  to 
the  God  of  their  salvation.'" 


Many  of  our  society  have  become  shaken  and 
scattered  from  the  true  foundation,  but  the  eternal 
power  that  gathered  to  it,  can  never  change.  All 
who  daily  live  under  its  government,  will  be  of  one 
heart  and  mind  in  the  Unity  of  the  spirit,  in  the 
quiet  habitation.  They  will  not  be  anxious  to  find 
out  the  opinions  of  others,  or*  to  lean  upon  them, 
but  they  will  dwell  much  at  home  in  their  own 
hearts,  and  like  Mary,  love  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  to  receive  counsel  from  Him,  and  to  have 
their  faith  renewed  and  strengthened  by  Him.  The 
more  they  cultivate  the  desire  to  put  their  trust  in 
his  protecting  power  alone,  not  in  any  manner  in 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  more  rest  and  stability 
he  will  give  to  these  inwardly  gathered  souls,  and 
prepare  them  to  endure  affliction  as  true  christians, 
should  it  come  upon  them.  In  the  time  of  trouble 
he  shall  hide  them  in  his  pavilion,  in  the  secret 
of  his  tabernacle  shall  he  hide  them ;  he  shall  set 
them  up  upon  a  rock. 


Underground 


Fopulation. — Nowhere  but  in 
cities  does  the  phenomenon  occur,  of  scores,  hun- 
dreds, thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  who  seem  to 
be  totally  unrecognized  out  of  their  narrow  circle, 
who  live  as  they  list,  and  who  sink  with  every  succes- 
sive year  into  a  more  malignant  corruption.  In 
London,  for  example,  the  recent  labours  of  Mayhew, 
have  revealed  what  may  be  called  an  underground 
population,  numbering  its  hundreds  of  thousands, 
of  whom  multitudes  know  no  marriage  tie,  and  of 
whom  the  great  majority  attend  no  place  of  wor- 
ship. There  would  seem  to  be  a  nation  growing 
up  in  the  heart  of  Christendom,  within  daily  sound 
of  its  church-bells,  utterly  destitute  of 'the  first  ru- 
diments of  christian  instruction.  And  of  these  a 
large  number,  already  mature  and  inveterate  in 
evil,  find  their  way  to  our  shores  and  to  our  very 
thresholds. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  how  many  comfortable  and 
well-doing  persons  live  and  die  with  scarcely  any 
knowledge  of  these  things.  They  sit  in  their  draw- 
ing-rooms, or  roll  in  their  coaches,  with  scarcely  a 
thought  of  the  masses  of  ignorance,  misery,  and 
vice  which  are  almost  touching  them.  Amid  pur- 
ple, fine  linen,  and  daily  sumptuous  fare,  we  forget 
the  Lazarus  at  our  gate,  who  is  chiefly  recognized 
by  the  dogs  that  lick- his  sores.  These  things  are 
in  all  populous  cities,  but  men  of  comfort  see  it  not, 
or  see  it  with  vacant  and  abstracted  gaze.  To 
learn  the  details  of  this  frightful  reality,  citizens 
must  begin  to  observe  and  enumerate  the  squalid 
creatures  that  cross  their  path,  must  diverge  into 
shaded  and  obstructed  streets  and  alleys,  must  fol- 
low the  mendicant  and  the  chiffonier  to  his  attic 
or  his  hovel,  and  comprehend  the  nights  of  thoi^^i'i; 
who  lurk  about  our  thoroughfares  by  day.  Ther^ol 
is  not  a  great  city  in  Christendom  in  which  it  is  not 
true  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  classes  is  ab- 
solutely uncared  for  in  regard  to  true  religion.- 
And  it  adds  to  our  alarm,  that  we  need  not  go  so 
far  down  in  the  scale  of  society  to  find  hundreds 
who  are  heathenish  in  their  repudiation  of  all 
christian  observances  on  sabbaths  or  other  days. 
All  that  has  thus  been  said  of  cities  in  general, 
applies  with  full  force  to  the  city  of  our  abode; 
while  there  are  other  considerations,  somewhat 
peculiar  to  ourselves,  which  point  us  out  as  beyond 
question  a  ripe  and  suflering  harvest-field. — Ur. 
Alexander. 

All  wc  can  do. — All  that  man  can  do,  is  to  en- 
deavour to  stand  in  the  counsel  of  the  Divine  will, 
and  in  humble  resignation  wait  for  its  unfolding  to 
the  finite  understanding;  and  when  once  ascer 
tained,  then  to  do  it  with  all  his  might.  Go  thou 
and  do  likewise,  with  all  thy  might,  whoever  thou 
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"I  irt,  who  may  perhaps  read  these  fragments,  in- 
13  scribed  by  odc  who  has  trodden  the  narrow  path 
^11  )efor8  thee ;  but  who,  however  unworthy  of  the 
ae  east  of  all  the  Lord's  tender  mercies,  is  at  seasons 
lij  jomforted  in  believing,  that  he  is  on  the  way  to 
"i  the  heavenly  city,  none  of  whose  inhabitants  can 
Ml  iay,  "  I  am  sick." — Daniel  Wheeler. 

JO   ^  

of  The  fl'inds  and  Tlicir  Causes, 

ve  The  following  sketch  of  one  of  Professor  Gujot's 
te  lectures  is  taken  from  a  late  number  of  the  New 
in  York  Independent : 

ii  Nothing  in  nature  seems  more  variable  than  the 
ty  succession  of  winds ;  yet  a  careful  investigation 
id  discloses  a  regular  system  of  circulation  iu  the 
IS,  atmosphere,  which  would  manifest  itself  in  a  rigid 
ie  regularity  of  phenomena,  if  all  disturbing  causes 
:t  were  removed.  This  variableness  exists  chiefly  in 
tt  the  temperate  zones,  while  in  the  tropics  the  regu- 
larity of  winds  is  remarkable.  One  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  most  strikingly  impressed  the  compa- 
ij  mions  of  Columbus  was  the  constancy  of  the  east 
D.  Iwind,  which  blew  their  ships  steadily  toward  the 
(o  west,  and  seemed  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  re- 
e  turning  to  Spain.  Even  on  the  coasts  of  England 
^  and  France  the  wind  blows  about  two-thirds  of  the 
[n  year  from  the  south-west — verging  more  directly 
f  [toward  the  west  in  the  higher  latitudes.  There 
li  is  thus  an  approach  to  regularity  even  in  the  tQin- 

perate  regions, 
of  Winds  result  from  disturbances  of  the  equili- 
f.  brium  of  the  atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  is  com- 
;j  posed  of  successive  layers  of  air  of  different  density. 
J  When  these  successive  layers  are  in  equilibrium, 
a.  they  produce  calm  ;  when  in  motion,  wind.  They 
1  [are  set  in  motion  chiefly  by  heat.  Thus,  an  air 
in  ithermometer — formed  with  two  bulbs  filled  with 
•J  air,  in  which  the  two  columns  of  air  are  separated 
jfrom  communication  with  each  other  by  a  drop  of 
i  alcohol  between — is  so  sensitive,  that  on  the  ap- 
jj  proach  of  a  person  within  two  yards  of  it,  the  heat 
f.  iradiated  from  the  human  body  will  immediately 
a  icause  the  drop  to  move.  If,  in  nature,  an  upper 
id  jlayer  of  air  is  of  equal  or  greater  density  than  a 
r.  lower,  there  will  be  a  downward  current  toward 
et  ithe  earth ;  if  in  one  part  of  the  layer  the  density 
i  iis  greater  than  in  another  part  of  the  same  layer, 
re  Ithere  will  be  a  horizontal  motion,  parallel  to  the 
i,  earth's  surface.    Thus  a  fire  in  a  stove  heats  the 

0  air  inside  till  it  becomes  exceedingly  rare,  when 
;5  ithe  outside  air  rushes  in  with  a  strong  draft— -cor- 

1  Iresponding  in  nature  to  the  rarefication  of  air  in 
;o  lone  locality,  and  the  rushing  in  of  colder  air, 
1.  causing  a  gale  of  wind. 

ic  I  A  grand  general  cause  of  the  unequal  tempera- 
j  ture  over  the  earth's  surface  is  the  spherical  form 
I  6f  the  planet,  which  causes  an  unequal  distribution 
jt  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  gives  us  the  great  zones  of 
j.  temperature,  or  the  astronomical  climate — the  tor- 
D,  Irid,  the  temperate,  and  the  frigid.  To  this  in- 
a  equality  other  causes  are  to  be  added.  Thus,  the 
is  winds  would  be  less  variable  if  the  sun  were  to  re- 
U  main  stationary  at  the  equator,  instead  of  moving, 
i.  as  it  does,  over  the  wide  space  between  the  tropics, 
i,  The  hottest  part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  that 
.'  which  is  most  directly  under  the  sun's  rays ;  and 
It  as  this  region  is  continually  changing  from  one 
id  tropic  to  another,  the  great  system  of  winds  will, 
I,  in  like  manner,  keep  continually  changing  with  the 
motion  of  the  sun. 

Another  cause  of  disturbance  is  found  in  the  dif- 
8-  ferent  efi'ects  of  the  same  degree  of  heat  upon  land 
j,  and  water.  The  land  absorbs  the  sun's  rays  more 
to  rapidly  than  the  water,  and  also  more  rapidly 
r-  pives  up  the  heat  which  it  has  received.  On  a 
)ii  summer  day,  if  a  piece  of  cold  iron  be  put  by  the 
)i  side  of  a  bucket  of  cold  water,  the  iron  will  be- 


come warm  to  the  touch,  while  the  water  will  be 
still  cool.  Land  is  thus  sooner  heated  and  sooner 
cooled  than  water. 

A  further  cause  of  inequality  of  temperature  and 
variableness  of  winds  is  in  the  succession  of  day 
and  night.  For  example,  in  a  small  island  lying 
under  the  tropical  sun,  soon  after  the  sun  rises, 
the  island  and  the  atmosphere  above  it  become 
warm ;  by  noon  the  surface  is  intensely  heated, 
and  the  atmosphere  exceedingly  rarefied.  The  sur- 
rounding ocean,  not  so  readily  absorbing  heat,  re- 
mains cooler,  and  keeps  its  atmosphere  denser. 

As  a  consequence,  the  denser  air  begins  to  flow 
in  currents  to  fill  the  partial  vacuum  caused  by  the 
lighter ;  and  the  result  is  "  the  sea  breeze,"  which 
is  one  of  the  needed  compensations  of  a  tropical 
climate.  Toward  evening  the  land  begins  rapidly 
to  give  up  the  heat  which  it  rapidly  received  dur- 
ing the  day,  while  the  surrounding  ocean  and  its 
atmosphere,  retaining  their  heat  longer,  come  at 
last,  about  sunset  or  shortly  after,  to  be  of  the  same 
temperature  with  the  land,  and  flTe  result  is  the 
almost  calm  which  is  so  often  observed  at  the  close 
of  the  day.  After  sunset,  the  land  soon  becomes 
colder  than  the  sea,  and  its  atmosphere  becoming 
more  dense  than  that  of  the  water,  begins  to  flow 
gradually  into  it,  constituting  the  well-known  "land 
breeze." 

Four  great  causes  are  thus  operating  to  establish 
a  system  of  winds — first,  the  spherical  form  of  the 
earth,  which,  from  the  sun's  position  in  reference  to 
it,  occasions  a  gradation  of  zones  of  temperature; 
second,  the  ecliptical  motion  of  the  sun,  from  one 
side  of  the  equator  to  the  other,  by  which  con- 
tinually the  centre  of  greatest  heat  is  continually 
changed ;  third,  the  division  of  the  earth's  surface 
into  land  and  water,  causing  variations  of  tempera- 
ture under  the  same  degree  of  heat ;  and  fourth, 
the  succession  of  day  and  night,  causing  land  and 
sea  breezes. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Endeavonr  to  teep  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit. 

How  sorrowful  and  humiliating  are  the  reflec- 
tions which  are  pressing  upon  every  considerate, 
exercised  mind,  in  view  of  the  suffering  which  now 
awaits  millions  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  from  the 
ravages  of  a  desolating  scourge,  permitted  to  come 
upon  us,  for  our  unfaithfulness — because  of  our  de- 
partures from  the  peaceable  and  harmonizing  spirit 
of  the  gospel — the  letting  in  of  a  worldly  and  di- 
viding spirit,  whereby  many  have  become  separated 
from  the  love  of  Christ,  and  therefore  from  the 
love  one  of  another  ! 

Oh,  the  evidence  there  is  of  a  want  of  that  charity, 
which  suffereth  long  and  covereth  a  multitude  of 
sins,  and  raiseth  in  the  heart  fervent  aspirations 
for  the  recovery  of  the  erring,  qualifying  for  affee- 
tionate,  effectual  labour  for  the  healing  of  that 
which  is  lame,  lest  it  be  turned  out  of  the  way  1 
But  blessed  be  the  God  of  all  truth,  for  the  evidence 
that  is  being  afforded,  of  the  outstretching  of  his 
mighty  and  merciful  arm  for  the  gathering  of  his 
people  into  the  oneness  of  christian  faith  and  fel- 
lowship, through  the  visitation  of  his  judgments, 
whereby  his  promise  is  being  verified,  that  "  Zion 
shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her  converts 
with  righteousness." 

Amid  all  the  commotions  and  discouragements 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  let  us  lift  up  our 
heads  in  hope,  in  the  belief  that  the  Lord  God  omni- 
potent reigneth,  who  will  cause  even  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  him;  and  the  remainder  he  will  res- 
train, turning  the  hearts  of  his  people,  as  a  man 
turneth  the  water-course  in  his  field,  until  they 
bhiill  be  brought  more  fully  into  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  dependence,  and  the  power  of  his 


truth  to  redeem  them  from  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
which  is  at  enmity  with  God  ;  causing  alienation 
from  him,  and  a  scattering  from  the  fold  of  Christ, 
whereby  we  may  become  as  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd, having  no  unity  or  fellowship  with  him,  or 
one  with  another. 

Let  us  be  admonished  by  past  experience,  and 
what  is  now  observable  amid  and  around  us,  of 
the  danger  of  admitting  into  our  hearts,  the  di- 
viding spirit  of  enmity,  seeking  through  the  denial 
of  self,  to  be  redeemed  from  whatever  measure  of 
its  alienating,  destroying  influence  we  may  have 
been  made  sensible,  as  standing  opposed  to  our 
advancement  in  the  way  of  unity  and  peace, 
wherein  is  enjoyed  the  blessed  communion  of  the 
saints,  through  the  one  eternal  and  ever  blessed 
Spirit. 

Oh,  the  sweet  harmony  and  fellowship  which  is 
known  in  the  blessed  Truth  by  those  engaged  to 
follow  its-gentle,  simple  leadings,  without  leaning 
to  their  own  understandings,  or  consulting  with 
fleshly  reasonings ;  how  doth  the  experience  of 
these  sometimes  lead  into  sympathy  with  the  holy 
Psalmist,  when  he  was  led  to  declare,  "  Thou 
anointest  my  head  with  oil :  my  cup  runneth  over." 
Wherefore  let  us  seek  to  lay  aside  everything  that 
would  hinder  the  spreading  abroad  of  the  love  of 
God  in  our  hearts,  opening  wide  the  door  thereof 
for  the  entrance  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ;  that  we 
may  know  of  being  joined  with  him,  in  seeking  to 
bring  glory  to  God,  through  the  promotion  of 
"peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men  ;"  without 
respect  of  persons  or  distinction  of  party,  such  as 
are  engendered  by  a  worldly  and  selfish  spirit, 
which  leadeth  from  the  broad  ground  of  christian 
charity,  into  the  narrowness  of  religious  bigotry ; 
withering  the  affections,  and  thereby  separating 
from  the  favour  of  God,  to  the  loss  of  spiritual 
unity,  and  religious  sympathy. 

Fifth  month  6th,  1861. 

Potato  Disease. — (D.  P.  A.)  Prof.  BoUman's 
remedy  is  simply  drying  the  potatoes.  Some  seven 
years  ago  he  received  for  trial  some  potatoes  from 
Siberia.  They  were  put  back  of  the  stove  used,  for 
heating  the  Professor's  study,  and  forgotten,  till 
they  were  shrivelled  up — so  dry,  in  fact,  that  it  was 
feared  they  would  not  grow.  They  did  grow,  how- 
ever, and  were  free  from  disease,  while  all  the 
potatoes  in  the  neighbourhood  and  throughout  the 
country  (Russia)  were  seriously  affected.  This 
accidental  discovery  induced  the  Professor  ever 
afterwards  to  dry  his  seed  potatoes.  Varieties 
which  were  usually  affected,  were  by  this  simple 
process  found  to  be  free  from  the  disease.  In  1857, 
upwards  of  three  acres  were  planted  with  kiln- 
dried  potatoes,  and  "  although  the  produce  exceed- 
ed 1600  bushels,  not  a  diseased  potato  was  disco- 
vered." In  1858,  Prof  B.  erected  a  drying-house, 
with  heated  floors,  on  his  estate ;  and  within  the 
last  two  years  similar  erections  have  taken  place 
on  the  different  estates  of  the  principal  landed  pro- 
prietors. 

Religious  Meetings,  and  drawing  near  to  God. 
— I  thought  it  an  unspeakable  privilege,  which  I 
would  not  barter  for  all  the  world,  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  thus  meeting  in  companies,  though 
small,  to  retire  from  all,  even  lawful  concerns,  and 
with  the  best  ability  that  we  have,  to  wait  upon 
God,  the  eternal,  inexhaustible  Source  of  all  good. 
Oh  !  how  refreshing  to  the  drooping  mind,  to  ex- 
perience from  time  to  time,  that  the  Rock  of  our 
salvation  remains  unshaken,  though  the  floods,  the 
winds  and  the  rain  may  beat  upon  the  poor  taber- 
nacle. I  do  afresh  believe,  that  if  through  faith- 
ful dedication,  we  grow  in  spiritual  experience,  we 
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shall  acknowledge  tbat  there  is  no  joy  like  unto 
the  joy  of  God's  salvation. — Mary  Capper. 


Discipline  in  Childhood. — Young  people  who 
have  been  habitually  gratified  in  all  their  desires, 
will  not  only  more  indulge  in  capricious  desires, 
but  will  infallibly  take  it  more  amiss,  when  the 
feeling  or  happiness  of  others  require  that  they 
should  be  thwarted,  than  those  who  have  been 
practically  trained  to  the  habit  of  subduing  and 
training  them;  and  consequently  will,  in  general, 
sacrifice  the  happiness  of  others  to  their  own  selfish 
indulgence.  To  what  else  is  the  selfishness  of 
princes  and  other  great  people  attributed  ?  It  is 
in  vain  to  think  of  cultivating  principles  of  gene- 
rosity and  beneficence  by  mere  exhortation  and 
reasoning.  Nothing  but  the  practical  habit  of 
overcoming  our  own  selfishness,  and  of  familiarly 
encountering  privations  and  discomfort  on  account 
of  others,  ever  enables  us  to  do  it  when  required. 
And,  therefore,  I  am  truly  persuaded  that  indul- 
gence infallibly  produces  selfishness  and  hardness 
of  heart,  and  that  nothing  but  pretty  severe  disci- 
pline and  control  can  lay  the  foundation  of  a  mag- 
nanimous character. — Lord  Jeff re7j. 


THE  FRIUND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  25,  1861. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
TIte  Great  Rebellion. — The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver- 
tiser says,  that  the  Confederate  Conftress  has  resolved 
to  remove  the  capital  to  Richmond,  Virginia.  A  des- 
patch of  the  18th  from  Montgomery,  states  that  the 
Congress  has  passed  a  number  of  bills,  including  the 
.following:  A  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  in  bonds,  payable  in  twenty  years,  with  inte- 
rest not  exceeding  8  per  centum;  or  in  lieu  of  bonds, 
the  issuing  of  twenty  millions  in  treasury  notes  in  small 
sums,  without  interest;  a  bill  to  organize  the  patent- 
office;  a  bill  regulating  the  telegraph  lines;  a  bill  de- 
fining the  limits  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans;  an  act 
abolishing  the  mints  at  New  Orleans  and  Dahlonega. 
On  the  18ih,  Arkansas  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Southern  Confederation,  and  delegates  from  the  State 
took  their  seats  in  the  Congress. — Southern  debtors  are 
not  all  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
repudiating  their  debts.  A  merchant  at  Boston  received, 
a  few  days  since,  two  letters,  containing  remittances  for 
debts.  One  letter  was  from  Charleston,  and  the  other 
from  Georgia.  The  writer  of  the  latter  says,  notwith- 
standing the  proclainatiun  of  the  Governor,  he  considers 
it  his  duty  to  pay  his  honest  debts,  and  sliall  continue 
to  do  so  as  long  as  he  has  the  ability. — Advices  from 
Pensacola  state  that  Gen.  Bragg's  command  near  fort 
Pickens  had  been  increased  to  about  10,0U0  men.  Not- 
withstanding the  assemblage  of  so  large  a  force,  there  is 
an  evident  reluctance  to  begin  hostilities.  The  immense 
warlike  preparations  of  the  federal  government  ai)pear 
to  have  made  the  secession  leaders  pause,  and  hesitate 
before  engaging  in  further  acts  of  aggression.  All  they 
now  ask  for  is  to  be  "  let  alone." — The  secession  forces 
in  Virginia  were  constantly  receiving  accessions  by  the 
arrival  of  troops  from  the  more  southern  States. — The 
Post-mastcr-General  at  Montgomery  announces  that  he 
will  assume  the  control  of  all  the  mails  in  the  seceded 
States  on  the  1st  pro.ximo. — The  remaining  federal  troojjS 
in  Texas  have  surreiulered  to  the  State  forces. 

77ic  Douliifnl  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Mis 

Fouri  may  lie  considered  in  this  class.  The  secession 
feeling  is  strong  in  all  of  them,  but  is  held  in  check 
cither  by  a  countervailing  Union  sentiment  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  people,  or  l)y  the  presence  of  U.  S.  troops 
The  flovernor  of  Maryland,  on  the  Htli  inst.,  issued  his 
proclamation  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  President 
for  four  regiini  iits  of  volunteers — their  service  to  be  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  the  Slate,  or  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital  of  the  United  .Stales.  Ross  Winnns,  a  wealthy 
and  inlhiential  citi/.i  n  of  Baltimore,  was  arrested  last 
week,  and  sent  to  fort  .MMIenry.  He  was  liberated  after 
a  short  imprisonment  on  giving  his  parole  of  honor 
that  he  would  do  no  act,  openly  or  covertly,  hostile  to 
the  poverniueiil  of  the  United  vStates.  Three  mereliaiits 
of  the  same  city  have  been  arrested,  and  bound  over  for 
trial,  charged  willi  riotous  conduct  at  the  lime  of  the 


attack  on  the  Massachusetts  troops  on  the  19th  ult. 
The  secession  leaders  appear  to  be  actively  at  work  in 
Kentucky,  and  it  is  yet  uncertain  which  side  the  State 
will  take.  The  Union  party  is  probably  the  stronger. 
The  Louisville  Journal  contends  that  neither  Kentucky 
nor  Missouri  can  secede  without  being  involved  in  hope- 
less ruin.  General  Harney  has  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  U.  S.  troops  in  Missouri.  He  has  issued 
an  address  to  the  people  of  that  State,  in  which  he  says 
that  whatever  may  be  the  termination  of  the  present  un- 
settlement  in  respect  to  the  cotton  States,  Missouri  must 
share  the  destiny  of  the  Union;  and  that  so  important 
is  this  regarded  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  he 
believes  the  whole  power  of  the  U.  S.  government,  if 
necessary,  will  be  exerted  to  maintain  Missouri  in  the 
Union.  The  federal  troops  are  chiefly  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  and  are  so  posted  around  the  city, 
as  to  prevent  hostile  troops  and  munitions  of  war  from 
entering  it.  Many  Union  men  have  been  driven  out  of 
the  State,  in  places  where  they  were  the  weaker  party. 

Movements  of  the  Government. — Ample  means  having 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  administration,  pre- 
parations for  suppressing  the  treasonable  rebellion  (as 
it  is  called)  of  the  South,  are  steadily  progressing.  Gen. 
Butler  has  been  ordered  to  fortress  Monroe,  Va.  It  is  said 
that  an  encampment  of  10,000  men  is  to  be  formed  in 
that  part  of  Virginia.  Washington  is  securely  garri- 
soned ;  tlie  Chesapeake  is  commanded  by  armed  vessels, 
and  an  effective  blockade  of  all,  or  nearly  all  the  Southern 
ports,  has  been  established.  Thus  far  the  government 
has  chartered  about  seventy  transports.  These  vessels 
are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  from  $100  to  $500  each  per 
day.  The  voluntary  loan  contributions  of  States  and 
individuals  for  war  purposes,  amount  to  $31,000,000. 
The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  authorized  a  loan 
to  the  United  States  of  seven  millions  of  dollars,  if,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Governor,  it  should  become  neces- 
sary during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature. — It  has  been 
notified  to  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  powers  at 
Washington,  that  if  any  commissioner  or  minister  from 
the  Southern  Confederacy  be  received  by  any  European 
power,  that  this  government  will  not  hesitate  to  break 
off  all  diplomatic  relations  with  said  offending  power. 

Virginia. — The  convention  of  the  north-western  coun- 
ties, which  was  in  session  last  week  at  Wheeling,  adopt- 
ed resolutions  in  favour  of  calling  a  general  convention 
on  the  11th  of  next  month.  The  understanding  seemed 
to  be,  that  if  the  Richmond  ordinance  of  secession  was 
ratified  by  the  popular  vote  on  the  23d  inst.,  a  State  to 
be  called  New  Virginia  should  be  formed  from  the 
counties  bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  A  regiment 
of  U.  S.  volunteers  has  been  formed  in  Wheeling,  Va. 
A  number  of  secessionists  have  been  ordered  to  leave 
Wellsburg,  Va.  Three  small  schooners  laden  with  to- 
bacco and  pig  lead,  which  they  were  taking  from  Rich- 
mond to  Baltimore,  were  captured  by  the  U.  S  cruisers, 
and  sent  to  Philadelphia.  Gov.  Letcher  has  since  issued 
an  order  to  prevent  goods  for  use  in  the  North  being 
sent  out  of  the  State. 

Southern  Intelligence. — Under  the  prevalent  reign  of 
terror,  no  free  e.\pression  of  opinion  or  fact  is  allowed 
in  the  Southern  press  ;  it  is,  therefore,  difBcult  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  the  real  state  of  feeling  among  the  people. 
While  there  isan  appearance  of  entire  unanimity  through- 
out the  cotton  States  in  the  supjjort  of  the  revolutionary 
government,  persons  in  the  North  having  extensive  cor- 
respondence in  those  States  give  it  as  their  belief,  that 
there  is  still  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  retain  a  warm  attachir.ent  to  the  Union, 
and  who  will,  when  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs, 
make  their  influence  felt.  There  is  also,  doubtless,  much 
exaggeration  and  mis-statement  in  the  Southern  papers, 
regarding  their  preparations  for  war,  &c.,  such  as  the 
assertion  that  there  had  been  no  less  than  3000  appli- 
cations at  the  War  department  of  the  Confederacy  for 
letters  of  marque  for  the  purpose  of  privateering,  and 
that  of  the  Nashville  Banner  resiiecliiig  the  arrival  at 
.Vew  Oi  lcans  of  a.'iOiOOO  stand  of  anus  from  Europe,  for 
the  Confederate  army,  neither  of  which  statements  seems 
(luile  credible. 

Neiv  York.  —  Mortality  last  week,  381;  of  consump- 
tion, G6  ;  scarlet  fever,  22;  small-pox,  11.  The  New 
York  banks  continue  to  hold  large  supplies  of  specie; 
the  amount  on  hand,  on  the  18tli  inst.,  is  stated  at  $39,- 
.■).'>7,980;  the  bank  note  circulation,  $0,31)1,131.  Owing 
to  the  stagnation  of  business,  there  is  little  demand  for 
money  ;  call  loans  with  collaterals  are  freely  supplied 
at  1  per  cent,  per  annum..  The  balance  in  the  U.  S. 
sub-trea.sury,  on  the  20ih  inst.,  was  $7,008,309. 

Kenliirhi/. — The  Governor  of  this  Slate  issued  a  pro- 
cliimation  on  the  2illh  inst.,  in  which  he  declares  that  it 
is  the  general  wish  of  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  to  main- 
tain strict  neutrality,  and  stand  aloof  from  "an  unna- 
tural, horrid  and  hiuicutable  strife,"  for  the  existence  of 
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which  they  are  in  no  wise  accountable.  The  United 
States,  the  Southern  Confederation,  and  all  States,  whe- 
ther separate  or  united,  are  solemnly  forbidden  to  make 
any  movement  on  Kentucky  soil,  or  occupy  any  post  or 
place  therein,  until  invited  or  authorized  to  do_so  by  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  State. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  11th  inst.,  have  been 
received  by  the  steamship  Persia.  The  Persia  brings 
$234,000  in  gold  to  New  York. 

A  large  quantity  of  war  material  was  refused  as 
freight  for  the  Persia. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  that  letters  of  marque  had 
reached  London  and  Liverpool,  and  vessels  are  reported 
to  have  left  with  them,  but  this  is  doubted. 

Lord  Derby  expressed  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
forthcoming  proclamation  by  the  government  will  give 
emphatic  warning  to  British  subjects  that  if  they  join* 
privateers,  or  become  involved  on  either  side,  their  blood 
will  be  on  their  own  heads,  and  that  no  redress  cau  be 
obtained  from  England. 

Preparations  are  making  for  an  American  Union  meet 
ing  in  London. 

The  London  Times  says  that  the  mediation  of  Eng' 
land  might  as  well  be  offered  to  a  hurricane  as  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active;  prices  had 
advanced  ^d.  \  New  Orleans,  fair,  9>\d. ;  Upland,  i\d. 
Breadstuffs  were  in  better  demand,  with  an  advancing 
tendency.  The  London  money  market  was  unchanged, 
Consols,  91|  a  92. 

Preparations  were  being  made  in  the  British  navy- 
yards  for  sending  a  povs^erful  squadron  to  the  American  IMJ 
waters.  The  London  Times  points  out  the  fact  that  the  aidin 
United  States  has  heretofore  industriously  vindicated 
principles  and  made  precedents,  all  of  which  now  go  to 
the  contraction  of  her  own  belligerent  rights.  She 
upheld  privateering,  and  denied  the  right  of  search,  and: 
both  these  will  now  be  turned  against  her. 

It  is  stated  that  American  agents  had  reached  France 
to  purchase  arms  and  military  equipments. 

The  harvest  prospects  in  France  were  unfavourable, 
owing  to  the  inclement  weather.  The  fruit  crop  was 
lost,  and  the  wheat  had  been  seriously  damaged  by 
frost. 

Poland  was  still  in  a  disturbed  state. 

Alarming  symptoms  of  insurrection  in  Hungary  liad 
appeared.    A  great  sensation  was  caused  by  the  assas 
sination  of  Count  Tekeli. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Wm.  P.  Bedell,  agt.,  lo.,  $2,  vol.  33, 
and  for  E.  Bundy,  $10  40,  to  52,  vol.  34,  for  Jos.  Era- 
bree,  $2,  to  14,  vol.  33,  for  Joel  Garretson,  $8,  to  27, 
vol.  30. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  COLOURED  YOUTH. 
The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Committee- 
room,  Arch  street,  on  the  28th  of  Fifth  month,  1861,  al 
3  o'clock,  p.  M.  M.  C.  Cope,  Sec'ry. 
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FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con 
ducting  this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  be 
pr  eferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  in 
the  school.    Apply  to         Ebenezeii  Wobth, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thos.  Wistar, 
Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

Joel  Evans, 
Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 


Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 
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Died,  at  his  residence  in  Caladonia,  Livingston  Co., 
New  York,  on  the  14th  of  Ninth  mouth,  1860,  Joshua 
Macomber,  a  member  of  Wheatland  meeting.    He  wasjowtc 
firmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our 
religious  Society,  and,  throughout  his  last  sickness,  was 
jireserved  in  quiet  resignation  to  the  Lord's  will.    He  ;' 
felt  that  he  had  nothing  of  his  own  to  depend  on  ;  but, 
through  faith  in  the  Lord's  mercy,  and  feeling  his  sup-  Ullj 
porting  power  and  iirescncc,  he  was  enabled  to  look  for- 
ward to  his  approaching  change  with  peace.    His  suf- 
ferings were  borne  with  christian  patience,  and  his 
prayer  that  he  might  pass  quietly  away,  was,  in  conde- 
scending merry,  granted. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  London-Grove,  Chester  Co. 

Pa.,  on  the  ITith  of  last  month,  after  a  lingering  illness  pjtj 
which  he  bore  with  christian  fortitude,  Francis  T.  Seal/ 
aged  twenlj'-sevcn  years. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  ojiposilc  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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The  Appalachian  Mountain  System. 

(Continued  from  page  298.) 

"  From  the  dividing  line  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
hristiansburg  and  the  great  bend  of  New  River, 
16  orographic  and  hydrographie  relations  undergo 
considerable  modification.    The  direction  of  the 
rincipal  parts  of  the  system  is  also  somewhat 
janged.    The  main  chain  which  borders  the  great 
illey  on  the  east,  and  wliich  more  to  the  north, 
□der  the  name  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  separates  it 
om  the  Atlantic  plain,  gradually  deviates  towards 
le  south-west.    A  new  chain  detached  on  the  east, 
ad  curving  a  little  more  to  the  south,  takes  now 
le  name  of  Blue  Ridge.    It  is  this  lofty  chain, 
le  altitude  of  which,  in  its  more  elevated  groups, 
;tains  gradually  to  5000  and  5900  feet,  which 
ivides  in  its  turn  the  waters  runniiig  to  the  At- 
.ntic  from  those  of  the  Mississippi.    The  line  of 
:paration,  of  the  eastern  and  western  waters, 
hich,  to  this  point,  follows  either  the  central  chain 
the  AUeghanies,  or  the  western  border  of  the 
ble-land  region,  passes  now  suddenly  to  the  east- 
•n  chain,  upon  the  very  border  of  the  Atlantic 
ain.    The  reason  is,  that  the  terrace  which  forms 
16  base  of  the  chains,  and  the  slope  of  which  usu- 
«lj  determines  the  general  direction  of  the  water- 
"l  -irses,  attains  here  its  greatest  elevation,  and  de- 
Tends  gradually  towards  the  north-west.  The 
ise  of  the  interior  chain  which  runs  alongside 
e  great  valley,  is  thus  depressed  to  a  lower  level, 
tid  though  the  chain  itself  has  an  absolute  eleva- 
DD  greater  than  that  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  ri- 
'l  trs  which  descend  from  the  summits  of  this  last, 
15  )W  to  the  north-west  towards  the  great  central 
ji'iUey  which  they  only  reach,  in  southern  Virginia 
'^^id  North  Carolina,  by  first  passing  across  the 
igh  chains  of  the  Unaka  and  Smoky  mountains 
rough  gaps  of  3000  or  4000  feet  in  depth. 
"  This  southern  division  thus  presents  from  south- 
«f-  «t  to  north-west  three  regions  very  distinct. 
"  The  first  is  the  high  mountainous  region  com- 
ised  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  great  chain 
■  the  Iron,  Sraoky,  and  Unaka  mountains,  which 
parate  North  Carolina  from  Tennessee.    It  com- 
cnces  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  two  chains  in  Vir- 
nia,  where  it  forms,  at  first,  a  valley  of  only  ten 
fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  in  the  southern  part  of 


which  flows  New  River;  it  then  enlarges  and  ex- 
tends across  North  Carolina  and  into  Georgia,  in 
length  more  than  180  miles,  varying  in  breadth 
from  twenty  to  fifty  miles.  The  eastern  chain,  or 
Blue  Ridge,  the  principal  water-shed,  is  composed 
of  many  fragments  scarcely  connected  into  a  con- 
tinuous and  regular  chain.  Its  direcHon  frequently 
changes  and  forms  many  large  curves.  Its  height 
is  equally  irregular.  Some,  groups  elevated  from 
5000  feet  and  more,  are  separated  by  long  inter- 
vals of  depression  in  which  are  found  gaps  whose 
height  is  2200  to  3700  feet,  often  but  little  above 
the  height  of  the  interior  valleys  themselves  with 
which  they  arc  connected.  The  interior,  or  west- 
ern chain,  is  much  more  continuous,  more  elevated, 
more  regular  in  its  direction  and  height,  and  in- 
creases very  uniformly  from  5000  to  nearly  6700 
feet. 

"  The  area  comprised  between  these  two  main 
chains,  from  the  sources  of  the  New  River  and  the 
Watauga,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grandfather  moun- 
tain, to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  system,  is 
divided  by  transverse  chains  into  many  basins,  at 
the  bottom  of  each  one  of  which  runs  one  of  those 
mountain  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee,  which  by 
the  abundance  of  their  waters  merit  the  name  of 
the  true  sources  of  that  noble  river. 

"Between  the  basin  of  the  Watauga  and  that  of 
the  Nolechucky  rises  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Roan 
and  Big  Yellow  mountains.  The  north-west  branch 
of  the  Black  mountain  and  its  continuation  as  far 
as  the  Bald  mountain  separate  the  basin  of  the 
Nolechucky  from  that  of  the  French  Broad  river. 
Between  the  latter  and  the  Big  Pigeon  river 
stretches  the  long  chain  of  the  Pisgah  and  the  New 
Found  mountains.  Further  to  the  south,  the  ele- 
vated chain  of  the  Great  Balsam  mountains  sepa- 
rates the  basins  of  the  Big  Pigeon  and  the  Tucka- 
segee ;  next  comes  the  chain  of  the  Cowee  moun- 
tains between  the  latter'  river  and  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee. Finally  the  double  chain  of  the  Nantihala 
and  Valley  River  mountains  separates  the 'two 
great  basins  of  the  Little  Tennessee  and  the  Hi- 
wassee.  The  bottom  of  these  basins  preserves  in 
the  middle,  an  altitude  of  from  2000  to  2700  feet. 
The  height  of  these  transverse  chains  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  for  they  are  from  5000 
to  6000  feet  and  upwards ;  and  the  gaps  which 
cross  them  are  as  high,  and  often  higher  than  those 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  In  these  interior  basins  are 
also  found  groups,  more  or  less  isolated,  like  that 
of  the  Black  mountains,  which,  with  the  Smoky 
mountains,  present  the  most  elevated  points  of  the 
system. 

"  Here  then,  through  an  extent  of  more  than 
150  miles,  the  mean  height  of  the  valley  from  which 
the  mountains  rise  is  more  than  2000  feet ;  the 
mountains  which  reach  6000  feet  are  counted  by 
scores,  and  the  loftiest  peaks  rise  to  6700  feet ; 
while  at  the  north,  in  the  group  of  the  White 
mountains,  the  base  is  scarcely  1000  feet,  the  gaps 
2000  feet,  and  Mount  Washington,  the  only  one 
which  rises  above  6000  feet,  is  still  400  feet  below 
the  height  of  the  Black  Dome  of  the  Black  moun- 
tains. Here  then,  in  all  respects,  is  the  culminat- 
ing region  of  the  vast  Appalachian  system." 


It  would  appear  from  what  has  just  been  stated, 
that  although  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina 
reach  a  greater  elevation  above  the  sea  than  those 
of  New  Hampshire,  yet  the  culminating  points  of 
the  latter  are  higher  vAih  respect  to  the  region 
immediately  around  tliem,  than  those  of  the  for- 
mer. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  Appalachian, 
as  in  many  other  systems  of  mountains,  the  cul- 
minating points  are  situated,  neither  near  the  mid- 
dle, nor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what  may  be 
called  its  central  axis,  which  is  here  the  great  val- 
ley, but  near  the  northern  and  southern  extremi- 
ties, and  on  the  eastern  side,  almost  outside  of  the 
system.  These  culminating  regions  seem  almost 
exceptions  to  the  normal  structure  of  the  system. 
The  high  mountainous  region  of  North  Carolina, 
which  has  just  been  described  is,  from  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  Blue  Ridge  near  the  great  bend  of  the 
New  River,  an  additional  fold  which  attaches 
itself  on  the  east  along  the  principal  chain  which 
bounds  the  great  valley,  just  as  the  swell,  which 
runs  along  the  east  of  the  Connecticut  river,  upon 
which  the  group  of  the  White  rcountains  is  situated, 
is  an  additional  fold  attaching  itself  to  the  east  of 
the  normal  chain  of  the  Green  mountains. 

"  The  second  region  of  this  southern  division  is 
ihe  continuation  of  the  great  central  valley,  which 
is  divided  by  a  general  swell  of  the  land  about  the 
sources  of  the  Holston,  into  two  distinct  basins,  the 
one  in  Virginia,  narrower  and  more  elevated,  which, 
in  the  basin  of  the  New  River,  rises  grad  ually  towards 
the  south  from  an  elevation  of  1600  feet  to  2600  feet; 
the  other  in  Tennessee,  where  the  valley  widens  to 
nearly  sixty  miles  between  the  Smoky  mountains 
and  the  Cumberland  mountains,  but  where  it  has 
a  mean  elevation  of  not  more  than  about  1000 
feet,  that  is,  only  one  half  of  the  height  of  the 
neighbouring  valleys  in  the  mountainous  region 
of  North  Carolina. 

"  The  third  region  is  that  of  the  plateaus  which, 
in  Tennessee,  are  reduced  to  a  table-land  about 
thirty  or  forty  miles  wide,  called  the  Cumberland 
mountains  on  account  of  the  abrupt  edges,  which 
it  presents  upon  the  east  and  the  west,  and  which 
give  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  mountain  chain. 
Further  north,  in  Virginia,  the  plateaus  expand 
and  fill  a  vast  area  to  the  west  of  the  Clinch  and 
the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  extend  over  a  part 
of  Kentucky,  the  central  portion  of  which,  near 
Lexington,  preserves  an  altitude  of  more  than  1000 
feet. 

"  The  rapid  sketch  here  given  shows  that  in  a 
hypsonietrical,  as  well  as  from  a  geological,  point 
of  view,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  from  its  phy- 
sical structure,  the  Appalachian  system  seemed  to 
be  divided  into  two  sections  of  nearly  equal  extent; 
a  northern  section,  which  is  geologically  more  an- 
cient, comprehending  the  northern  division  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  to  Gaspe  ;  and  a  south- 
ern section,  which  is  more  modern,  comprising  the 
central  and  southern  divisions,  which  are  bound 
together  by  more  than  one  characteristic  common 
to  both.  The  separation  is  distinguished  by  a  re- 
markable general  depression  of  all  the  altitudes  of 
the  eastern  zone,  or  parallel  mountain  chains,  a 
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depression  which  attains  its  lowest  point  in  New 
Jersey,  in  the  parallel  of  New  York  city. 

Passing  from  this  region,  where  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  Kittatinuy  mountains  are  but  little  more 
than  800  or  1000  feet  high,  the  altitude  in  the 
northern  section  increases  rapidly,  but  regularly, 
towards  the  uorth-east,  where,  almost  in  the  same 
parallel,  lat.  44°  N.,  we  find  the  culminating 
points  at  Mount  Washington  6288  feet  high,  in  the 
White  mountains,  Mount  Mansfield  4430  feet,  in 
the  Green  mountains,  and  Mount  Tahawus  or 
Mount  Marcy  5739  feet,  in  the  Adirondack  group. 
Further  north  the  Adirondack  group  terminates, 
and  the  Green  mountains  lose  somewhat  of  their 
continuity,  but  show  here  and  there,  as  far  as 
Gaspe,  scattered  groups  of  mountains,  which  still 
preserve  an  elevation  of  3000  or  4000  feet. 

"  In  the  southern  section,  the  altitude  increases 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west  with  the 
same  regularity  but  less  rapidly,  and  it  is  only 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  system  in  North 
Carolina  that  they  attain  their  maximum  elevation 
in  the  Black  mountains  6700  feet,  and  the  Smoky 
mountains  6660  feet.  Here,  as  at  the  north,  be 
yond  the  culminating  points  the  general  altitude 
is  but  little  diminished  until  we  arrive  almost  to 
the  termination  of  the  mountains 

"  The  following  figures  demonstrate  the  law 
which  I  have  announced  above  : 

"  Upon  the  ridge  which  borders  the  Connecticut 
river  on  the  east,  and  where  the  elevation  gradu- 
ally increases  from  the  sea  coast  until  it  reaches 
in  Connecticut  1000  feet,  in  Massachusetts  1100 
feet,  and  in  New  Hampshire  1600  feet  at  the 
sources  of  the  Connecticut  river,  we  meet  with  a 
series  of  mountains  more  or  less  isolated,  which 
appear  to  have  no  other  relation  to  each  other  than 
that  they  are  placed  on  a  common  base." 

The  most  remarkable  of  these,  proceeding  from 
the  south  towards  the  north  are  the  following 

Mount  Wachusett,  in  Massachusetts,         2018  ft.  high. 
Grand  Monadnock,  in  New  Hampshire,      3718  " 
Moosehillock,  "  "  4790  " 

Lafayette  Mount,      1  Group  of  f  5:^90  " 

Mount  Washington,  J  White  Mountains,  \  6288  " 

In  the  double  chain  of  Green  mountains,  are  the 
following  remarkable  peaks  gradually  increasing 
in  height,  from  the  south  to  the  north : 

North  Beacon,  in  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson,  .... 
Bald  Beak,  in  Massachusetts,  . 
Grcylock,  or  Saddle  Mount,  in  Mass., 
Equinox  Mount,  in  Vermont,  . 
KiUington  Peak,  •' 
Mansfield  Mountain,  " 

(To  be  contiuned.) 


1471  ft.  high. 
2624  " 
3505  " 
3872  " 
4221  " 
4430  " 


No  middle  course. — An  old  puritanic  writer  has 
the  following  pithy  remarks  : — "  Often  do  we  hear 
remiss  professors  strive  to  choke  all  forward  holi- 
ness by  commending  the  golden  mean.  A  cunning 
discouragement — the  devil's  sophistry !  It  is  a 
mean  grace  that  loves  a  mean  degree  of  grace, 
yet  this  is  the  staff  with  which  the  world  beats  all 
that  would  be  better  than  themselves.  What ! 
will  you  be  singular — walk  alone  /  But  were  not 
tiie  Apostles  singular  in  their  walking,  a  spectacle 
to  the  world  ?  Did  not  Chri.st  call  for  this  singu- 
larity'.'  What  do  ye  more  than  others You  that 
arc  God's  peculiar  people,  will  ye  do  no  peculiar 
thing  ?  Yo  that  are  separate  from  the  world,  will 
ye  keep  the  world's  road  ?  Must  a  name  dishearten 
us  in  the  service  of  Qod  Paul  said,  in  his  apology, 
'  By  that  which  they  call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the 
God  of  my  fathers.'  " 

Modesty  is  generally  the  corapanion  of  virtue, 
innocence,  and  real  abilities. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

LIGHTS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  apostle  exhorts  the  Philippian  converts  af- 
ter this  manner,  "  Do  all  things  without  murmur- 
ings  and  di^putings;  that  ye  may  be  blameless 
and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God,  without  rebuke,  in 
the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation,  among 
whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world ;  holding 
forth  the  word  of  life."  A  true  christian,  wherever 
his  lot  is  cast  amongst  men,  is  and  must  necessarily 
be  as  a  light  in  the  world.  There  must  be,  if  the 
love  of  God  dwell  richly  in  him,  some  outflow  of  it 
to  others.  If  he  is  walking  in  the  light,  there  will 
be  seen  some  radiance  around  his  pathway,  which 
others  beholding,  may,  through  the  merciful  visita 
tion  of  Divine  grace  operating  thereby,  be  quickened 
to  endeavour  also  to  become  children  of  the  light, 
and  of  the  day. 

How  often  hag  a  solitary  traveller  been  encour- 
aged and  animated  in  his  lonely  journey  by  night, 
by  the  lights  which  he  observes  flashing  from  the 
windows  of  the  houses  he  passes  by.  It  is  a  silent 
testimony  to  his  mind,  of  home  and  happiness;  the 
quiet  industry  and  social  enjoyments  of  the  home 
circle,  its  love  and  peace,  and  he  is  comforted, 
even  although  storms  and  tempests  beat  upon  him 
So,  when  the  christian  traveller  beholds  the  light 
of  a  consistent  life  shining  forth  from  those  he  passes 
by  in  his  weary  worldly  journey,  he  is  cheered 
thereby.  It  speaks  to  him  of  the  restraining,  direct- 
ing, illuminating  influence  of  divine  grace  in  the 
soul,  of  the  inward  work  of  the  spirit  going  on,  of 
quietude  and  comfort,  of  heavenly  love  and  peace 
even  though  there  may  be  storms  and  tempest 
around  him. 

Some  one  narrates  his  grateful  feelings,  when,  on 
a  journey  on  a  dark  night,  a  lad  not  knowing  he 
was  near,  passed  on  before  him,  carrying  a  lan- 
tern which  gave  forth  a  bright  light.  The  boy  had 
taken  the  light  for  his  own  guidance  on  a  dreary 
walk  through  darkness,  and  whilst  carefully  car- 
rying it,  thought  only  how  thereby  he  should  be 
able  to  go  safely  on  his  own  path  of  duty,  but  he 
was  giving  unwittingly  great  aid  and  comfort  to  an- 
other. Every  humble,  careful,  christian  traveller, 
through  the  dark  paths  of  this  earth,  carries  with 
him,  more  or  less  conspicuously,  a  light,  which 
may,  in  some  hour  of  gloom,  illuminate  and  cheer 
a  brother  or  sister  pilgrim,  as  they  are  enabled 
thereby  Jo  pass  on  their  way,  in  greater  safety 
Let  all  then,  by  giving  close  heed  to  the  good 
Master  and  the  inward  working  of  his  grace,  seek 
for  ability  to  let  their  lights  shine  more  and  more 
brightly  as  they  move  on  their  heavenly  journey 
Then  others,  seeing  the  good  works,  which,  by 
faithful  obedience,  they  are  enabled  to  bring  forth, 
may  be  strengthened  and  incited  to  glorify  their 
Father  who  is  in  heaven. 


went  on,  telling  just  how  I  had  been  making  ex- 
cuses, so  that  I  had  to  put  my  hands  over  m\ 
face.    Every  now  and  then  I  looked  between  mj 
fingers,  and  found  he  was  still  gazing  right  at  me 
When  he  had  done,  I  concluded,  '  Well,  I  wil 
come  regularly  to  First-day  meetings,  and  when  j 
can,  to  those  held  on  week-days;  but  I  must  at 
tend  to  my  work.'    Then  up  got  Peter,  and  be- 
gan  to  tell  of  a  man  he  knew,  who  made  no  re-bei 
serves,  but  went  to  all  meetings,  and  found  he  los  igl 
nothing  by  it.    So,  between  them,  I  was  knockec  ero 
out  of  all  my  hiding  places.    After  meeting,  Jamei  ion 
came  right  up  to  me,  asked  who  I  was,  and  bad  St 
something  to  say  to  me.    Yes  1  I  think  I  do  re-  ieS) 
member  James  Simpson,  for  I  have  cause."  teat 
It  is  probable  that  the  labour  of  those  tw(  ifff 
Friends  that  day,  were  of  essential  benefit  t(Oiii 

R          S  ,  and  that  from  that  period  he  was  teai 

strengthened  to  consider  his  duty  to  his  heavenljioli 
Father,  as  of  paramount  importance,  and  to  be  at 
tended  to,  let  his  earthly  prospects  suffer  or  no 
therefrom. 

I  have  heard  of  a  Friend,  who  was  a  miller,  anc  loint 
who,  found  it  necessary  to  rebuild  the  breast  of  hii  w 
mill-dam.  As  during  the  process  of  building  itilace 
his  mill  had  to  be  idle,  he  endeavoured  to  hasteifBre 
the  work  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  this  end  gav( 
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up  the  attendance  of  his  week-day  meetings 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  uneasiness  of  his  min 
by  promising  to  be  very  diligent  in  his  duty  in  thi:  lotlt 
respect,  as  soon  as  his  mill  was  at  work  again.  Th 
work  was  at  length  finished  to  his  great  satisfac 
tion,  but  almost  immediately  a  great  rain  came,  ai 
unusual  freshet  swelled  the  stream  on  which 
dam  was  built,  which  at  last  increased  so  as 
sweep  all  away.    The  miller  stood,  gazing  in  sor 
row,  and  even  in  the  moment  of  his  great  loss,  con-  ii 
science  was  administering  reproof  to  bis  mind 
no  doubt  felt  the  appropriateness  of  the  chastise  iei»l 
ment  his  heavenly  Father  was  meting  out  to  hina  laisii 
as  he  exclaimed,  "  It's  all  gone  !  it's  all  gone  !  anc  iii< 
Fourth-day  meetings  too !'' 
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DUE  ATTENDANCE  OF  MEETINGS 

Our  late  Friend,  R   S 

on  a  certain  occasion,  if 


being  asked 
remembered  James 


Simpson,  replied  that  he  had  cause  to  rememhe 
him.  He  then  stated  that  when  he  was  young,  he 
was  not  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  but 
that  one  day  being  at  the  one  he  belonged  to, 
James  Simpson  and  Peter  Andrews  came  in.  The 
meeting  held  for  a  long  time  in  silence,  but  at  last 
James  arose,  saying  he  had  been  waiting  for  his 
cider  brother  till  the  vision  began  to  grow  dim,  and 
he  mu.st  venture  first.  He  thought  there  was  some 
one  present,  who  did  not  attend  meetings  as  fre- 
quently as  he  ought,  and  who  was  trying  to  make 
excuses  for  himself  to  satisfy  his  conscience,  by 
pleading  the  necessity  of  being  diligent  in  his  work. 
"  Here,"  Robert  said,  "  he  looked  right  at  me,  and 


Going  two  miles  for  one. — In  the  sermon  on  th 
Mount,  our  Lord  says  ;  "  Whosoever  shall  compi 
thee  to  go  one  mile,  go  with  him  twain."  We  cai 
all  of  us  easily  understand  the  other  part  of  th 
command  ;  that  when  struck  on  the  one  cheek,  wi 
should  in  humility  offer  the  other,  because,  unfor  W 
tunately,  we  know  what  striking  is.  But  man 
must  have  wondered  what  can  have  given  rise  t( 
the  command  of  going  a  second  mile  with  the  vio 
lent  man  who  has  already  compelled  you  to  go  on 
mile.  Nobody  now,  in  this  country,  is  ever  injure( 
by  such  treatment.  But  we  learn  from  coins  an( 
inscriptions,  that  the  couriers  in  the  service  of  th; 
Roman  government  had  the  privilege  of  travellJ'Sj 
through  the  provinces  free  of  expense,  and  of  call 
ino;  on  the  villagers  to  forward  their  carriage  f 


and  baggage  to  the  next  town.    Under  a  des ' 


potic  government,  this  became  a  cruel  grievance 
Every  Roman  of  high  rank  claimed  the  sam 
privilege  ;  the  horses  were  unyoked  from  the  ploug 
to  be  harnessed  to  the  rich  man's  carriage.  It  wa 
the  most  galling  injustice  which  the  province 
suffered.  We  have  an  inscription  on  the  frontie 
town  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  mentioning  its  petitio 
for  a  redress  of  this  grievance ;  and  a  coin 
Nerva's  reign  records  its  abolition  in  Italy.  On 
Lord  could  give  no  stronger  exhortation  to  patien 
humility  than  by  advising  his  Syrian  hearers,  in 
stead  of  resenting  the  demand  for  one  stage' 
"  vehiculation,''  to  go  willingly  a  second  stage 


How  delightful  the  society  and  influence  of  th 
godly  man,  who  to  brotherly  kindness  adds  cha 
rity ! 
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From  tlio  Leisure  Hour. 

overiiJ  Physical  Forces. 

1  nj  (Concluded  from  page  301. ) 

Seeing  that  heat  expands  solids  in  this  manner, 
fi  ttle  wonder  that  it  expands  liquids.  Everybody 
nows  how  a  few  drops  of  water  can  be  caused  to 
"""'^l  3|  spand,  on  the  application  of  heat,  into  whole  cloud 
affs  of  steam  ;  but  only  the  engineer  is  aware  of 
le  enormous  physical  force  brought  into  play  dur- 
this  expansion.    The  recent  lamentable  disas 
8  ;r  on  the  "  Great  Eastern"  is  a  striking  illustra^ 
on  of  this  fact. 
Steam-engines  admit  of  division  into  two  varie- 
re|es,  denominated  high-pressure  and  low-pressure 
eam-engines.    The  distinction  at  this  time  be- 
in  Teen  high  and  low  pressure  engines  has  reference 
*fit  t( )  many  other  points  besides  the  mere  pressure  of 
lewaiteam  employed.    Sometimes  it  happens,  though 
weDlJjot  often,  that  the  mere  steam  pressure  of  a  so- 
le alialled  high-pressure  engine  is  less  than  that  of  a 
orDoj-called  low-pressure  one.    In  determining  the 
ivision  to  which  a  steam-engine  beloncrs,  the  great 
iriam  omt  to  notice  is  whether  steam  escapes  from  it  in 
Jitoflii  zzes  and  puffs,  or  whether  no  such  escape  takes 
igil  lace,  the  engine  working  tranquilly.    High  pres- 
iiste  ire  engines  blow  off  their  steam ;  low-pressure  en- 
gij  ines  condense  it.    In  high-pressure  eugines  the 
H  listen  is  forced  up  by  steam  from  below,  and  af- 
jiaii  prwards  forced  down  by  steam  from  above — steam, 
itiii  othing  but  steam,  being  the  motive  force.  In 
ain.  li  i)w-pressure  engines,  however,  the  piston  is  forced 
bitoiac  p  by  steam ;  then  the  steam,  instead  of  being  al- 
came.ai  bwed  to  escape,  is  condensed,  thus  creating  a  par- 
;li  ti  ial  vacuum  below  the  piston,  upon  which  the  at- 
li  \i  tiospheric  air,  pressing  with  a  weight  of  fourteen 
Diiriounds  upon  every  square  inch  of  surface,  forces  it 
,c)j  lown  again, 
lino,  Hi  1  Having  passed  under  review  gravitation  or 
ckiHii*  feight,  muscular  contractibility,  and  vaporous  ex- 
tloiia  |ansion — each  in  its  turn  begetting,  or  rather  set 
oiie!aDJ5Dg  in  motion,  physical  force — we  will  just  glance 
.t  another  sort  of  expansion,  that  is,  the  gaseous, 
xunpowder  and  other  explosive  bodies  are  exam- 
,ji,[,tl,  fles  of  such.    Their  enormous  power  I  need  not 
[li.,,j,pj  ^raw  attention  to;  whether  to  hurl  heavy  spheres 
fl'j  (.ji  ff  iron  thousands  of  yards  through  the  air,  or  to 
jhatter  rocks,  everybody  is  familiar  with  the  pow 
jjji.  ^,  prs  of  gunpowder ;  and  gunpowder  is  the  least 
,  j|,|:)f  powerful  of  the  explosive  class.  Unfortunately 
j(  ujj.  |he  tremendous  reservoir  of  physical  force  lying 
J    ji  lormant  in  gunpowder,  has  never  hitherto  been 
lljp^jjfurned  to  account  as  a  motor  force  for  machinery. 
,,.ij,rhe  explosive  force  of  gunpowder  is  all  but  unre 


itrainable ;  moreover,  it  is  too  sudden  to  admit  of 
jjjc  j[K  ipplication  as  a  substitute  for  steam.  If  steam  be 
gjl  llj,  'aised  to  the  pressure  of  fifty  pounds  on  the  square 

&h,  it  is  very  high-pressure  steam  indeed,  whereas 
ufjjil  he  pressure  on  each  square  inch  exercised  by  gun- 
jjpijjjj  powder  has  been  estimated  at  no  less  than  six  and 
J»>  half  tons! 

jjyjjjfi  The  most  wonderful  source  of  physical  power  is 
,ju, ;lectrical  and  magnetic  attraction;  I  might  have 
written  with  equal  correctness,  electrical  or  magne- 
;ic  attraction.  Twin  sister  forces  are  tho.se  of  elec- 
-rieity  and  magnetism,  or  rather  Siamese  twin 

j^jjjjj  "orces.  Generate  the  first,  and  up  springs  the 
second  ;  produce  the  second,  and  beside  it  stands 

,  Qi  The  motor  force  capable  of  being  educed  from 
'  3leetricity  direct,  is  slight.  Feathers  can  be  at- 
jj  tracted  by  electricity,  and  pith  figures  made  to 
^jj'jj^jump;  thin  plates  of  metal  can  be  made  to  ap- 
^jj"  proximate  or  diverge,  according  as  the  electricity 
'  a  brought  attractively  or  repulsively  into  opera- 
^f,]jtion,  but  no  more.  When,  however,  magneti.sm  is 
lj  jI,,  generated  out  of  electricity,  the  attractive  force  of 
Isuch  magnetism  is  sometimes  enormous.    In  fact, 


there  seems  no  limit  to  the  attractive  power  which 
can  thus  be  created.  A  simple  bar  of  iron,  bent 
into  a  horseshoe  form,  and  having  a  wire  wound 
about  it,  can  on  the  instant  be  changed  to  a  mag- 
net capable  of  supporting  many  tons,  simply  by 
transmitting  a  current  of  electricity  along  the  wire. 
No  less  instantaneously  is  a  magnet  of  this  sort 
capable  of  being  demagnetized,  or  reconverted  into 
a  simple  unattractive  bar  of  iron,  by  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  electricity.  In  magnetism,  then,  there 
would  seem  to  be  at  a  first  glance  a  promising 
source  of  physical  power.  Thousands  of  attempts 
have  been  made  to  turn  magnetic  attraction  to 
practical  account  as  a  motor  force — making  it  a 
substitute  for  steam — but  with  only  partial  success. 
Electro-magnetic  engines  have  been  constructed  up 
to  the  power  of  a  few  men  ;  not,  I  think  beyond ; 
and  the  expense  of  working  and  keeping  in  order, 
even  such  puny  sources  of  power  as  these,  is  very 
great.  The  practical  reason  why  magnetism,  though 
illimitable  as  to  actual  power,  is  unadapted  to  rank 
amongst  useful  physical  forces  for  setting  machinery 
in  action,  is  this :  the  attraction  of  magnetism  is 
exercised  through  short  distances  only — so  short 
that  it  is  difficult  to  apply  the  attraction  without 
actual  contact,  which  latter  condition  the  necessi- 
ties of  mechanism  forbid. 

What  did  I  say  1  Magnetism  not  a  useful  phy- 
sical force '!  This  is  an  error.  At  least,  a  pair  of 
exceptions  must  be  taken.  There  are  magnetic 
telegraphs  and  magnetic,  commonly  called  electric 
clocks.  In  both  these  cases,  however,  the  mere 
motor  force  is  inconsiderable.  In  most  forms  of 
electric  telegraph  employed  here  in  England 
(varieties  of  the  neeedle  telegraph,  I  mean,)  the 
actual  force  brought  to  bear  scarcely  amounts  to  a 
grain.  The  force  requisite  to  keep  an  electric  clock 
going,  as  well  as  certain  forms  of  the  magnetic  or 
electric  telegraph,  is  rather  greater,  but  still  in- 
considerable. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects 
under  which  the  physical  forces  can  be  contem- 
plated is  in  respect  of  their  mutual  alliance  or 
correlation.  Magnetism  and  electricity  I  have 
already  ventured  to  call  Siamese  twin  forces,  so 
intimate  is  their  alliance  :  not  less  intimately  allied 
with  both,  though  at  a  first  glance  the  alliance 
may  be  less  obvious,  is  heat.  It  is  impossible  to 
vary  the  temperature  of  a  body,  whether  from  hot- 
ter to  cooler,  or  the  reverse,  without  setting  elec- 
tricity in  motion,  and,  of  course,  its  counterpart, 
magnetism.  Gravitation  is  allied  with  the  three, 
though  the  bond  of  alliance  be  not  so  clearly  made 
out.  As  for  animal  muscular  force,  some  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  referring  it  to  electricity  also; 
but  that  notion  seems  to  have  pretty  well  died 
out. 

Looking  on  steam-engines,  high-pressure  and 
low,  as  the  drudges  and  slaves  of  man,  considering 
the  .facilities  of  wind  power  and  water  power, 
the  student  when  pondering  in  his  own  mind  the 
physical  resources  of  nations,  will  arouse  to  the 
conviction  that  the  mere  number  of  individuals  is 
a  secondary  matter  in  the  estimate.  The  assertion 
that  England  annually  summons  to  her  aid  the 
power  of  three  millions  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  each  man  pledged  to  work  uticeasingly  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  might  provoke  a  smile  of 
incredulity;  yet,  see  how  the  assertion  is  borne 
out.  Assuming  (which  is  about  the  fact)  each 
acre  of  British  coal-seams  to  present  an  average 
thickness  of  four  feet,  and  to  yield  one  yard  net  of 
pure  fuel,  then  each  acre  of  surface  corresponds 
with  five  thousand  tons  of  coal,  possessing  a  re- 
serve of  mechanical  strength  equal  to  the  life  la- 
bour of  one  thousand  six  hundred  men.  Each 
square  mile  of  one  such  single  coal  bed  contains 


three  million  tons  of  fuel  equal  to  the  power  o^ 
one  million  men  working  through  twenty  years  of 
their  ripe  strength.  Assuming,  for  calculation, 
that  ten  million  tons  out  of  the  present  annual 
products  of  the  British  coal  mines — namely,  sixty- 
five  million  tons — are  applied  to  the  production  of 
mechanical  power,  then,  England  annually  sum- 
mons to  her  aid  an  army  of  three  million  three 
hundred  thousand  strong  men,  pledged  to  exert 
their  utmost  strength  through  twenty  years  :  which 
was  the  thing  to  be  demonstrated. 

A  call  to  diligence  and  faitlbf  ulness  in  the  work 
of  our  day. — Our  Quarterly  Meeting  was  by  many 
considered  a  favoured  one.  The  gospel  messengers 
seeming  sent  with  fresh  messages,  and  commissioned 
to  comfort  and  to  promise  us  "  better  times,"  as 
welt  as  to  warn  us  of  the  prevalence  and  effect  of 
existing  and  crying  evils.  There  is  certainly,  not- 
withstanding our  manifold  weakness  and  short- 
comings, a  promise  of  brighter  days.  Antichrist 
may  rage,  and  the  brightness  of  our  profession 
seem  almost  lost  by  unfaithfulness  and  indifference, 
yet  the  faith  of  some  is  more  and  more  strengthened 
in  the  conviction  that  the  time  to  favour  Zion  has 
again  come.  Doubtless  it  must  be  through  suffer- 
ing. Our  principles  do  not  flourish  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  world.  Those  who  maintain  their  posts,  or 
are  raised  up  to  stand  in  the  breaches  caused  by 
declension,  must  know  what  it  is  to  go  down  again 
and  again  into  suffering  for  their  own  and  the 
church's  sake  ;  must  be  willing  to  sit  solitary,  and 
know  indeed  their  dependence  fixed  on  Him,  who 
alone  can  teach  effectually  and  lead  his  followers 
into  straight  and  proving  paths.  If  there  was 
among  us  more  of  this  willingness  to  suffer,  greater 
acquiescence  in  the  baptisms  that  cleanse  the  heart, 
a  readiness  to  be  stripped  of  our  own  fancied  pos- 
sessions, even  of  everything  beautiful  and  comely 
in  our  own  eyes,  how  would  the  fruits  of  the  spirit 
manifest  themselves  in  our  every  day  conduct,  and 
clothe  our  spirits  with  a  calmness  and  holy  quiet- 
ness that  would  preach  effectual  lessons.  For  the 
want  of  this  gathering  to  the  abiding  teacher  with- 
in our  own  bosoms,  and  with  the  life  it  would  beget 
within  us,  how  painful,  and  unprofitable,  and  dry 
as  to  spiritual  consolation,  do  our  religious 
meetings  often  appear.  How  calculated  to  clothe 
our  hearts  in  mourning,  and  raise  the  inquiry, 
"  What  wilt  thou  do  for  thy  name's  sake." — From 
an  unpublished  letter  of  a  deceased  Minister. 


The  Walrus. — The  chase  of  the  Walrus  is  of 
great  antiquity.  QSther,  the  Norwegian,  about  the 
year  890,  gave  an  account  of  it  to  Alfred  the  Great. 
"  Having,"  he  says,  "  made  a  voyage  beyond  Nor- 
way for  the  more  commoditie  of  fishing  horse- 
whales,  which^  have  in  their  teeth  bones  of  great 
price  and  excellencie,"  whereof  he  brought  some  at 
his  return  to  the  king.  In  the  present  day  the 
sea-horses  range  the  coasts  of  Spitzbergen  almost 
without  molestation  from  the  British.  The  whale 
fishers  rarely  take  half  a-dozen  in  a  voyage.  The 
Piussians  are  their  principal  enemies,  who,  by  means 
of  the  hunting  parties  sent  out  to  winter  on  the 
coast,  capture  a  considerable  number.  The  flesh 
of  the  walrus  is  found  tolerably  good  by  Europeans, 
and  affords  a  variety  amid  the  ordinary  sea  fare ; 
and  there  are  few  of  the  sailors  who  do  not  prefer 
it  to  salt  meat.  Among  the  Chinese,  the  tusks  are 
employed  for  those  curious  uses  to  which  they  so 
wonderfully  turn  ivory,  as  it  is  said  to  surpass  that 
of  the  elephant  in  hardness  and  permanent  white- 
ness ;  and  in  most  civilized  nations  it  is  extensively 
used  for  the  invaluable  purpose  of  giving  teeth  to 
the  toothless. — Lessons  from  the  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Animals. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  Tlio  Friena." 

"If  any  Man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he'is 
none  of  His." 

There  are  two  spirits  abroad  in  the  earth,  and 
only  two,  whereby  the  actions  of  men  are  charac- 
terized— the  one  of  Christ,  and  the  other  of  anti- 
christ— the  one  of  love,  and  the  other  of  enmity — 
the  one  of  the  world,  and  the  other  of  Truth — the 
one  of  alienation  from  God,  and  the  other  of  unity 
with,  and  dependence  upon  him,  maintained  by 
humble  prayer,  and  manifested  by  christian  meek- 
ness, patience,  and  charity;  long  suifering,  forbear- 
ance and  forgiveness — by  the  exercise  of  that  wisdom 
which  is  "first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to 
be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy." 

In  the  character  and  dealings  of  the  true  chjjis- 
tian,  there  is  nothing  of  the  roughness,  stiffness, 
coldness  and  distance,  which  are  the  fruit  of  a  sel- 
fish feeling  of  superiority,  but  all  these  are  purged 
away  through  submission  to  the  humbling,  refining 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  the  heart  is 
enlarged,  and  qualified  to  embrace  all  who  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity ;  and  are  seek- 
ing, according  to  their  measure  of  light  and 
strength,  to  follow  him  in  the  way  of  his  leadings  ; 
even  as  Luther,  who  declared  that  "  in  whomsoever 
I  see  anything  of  Christ,  him  I  love." 

"  True  christian  love  is  of  an  enlarged,  disinter- 
ested nature.  It  loves  all  who  love  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  in  sincerity.  When  we  love  our  own 
party  exclusively,  or  persons  of  our  own  peculiar 
train  of  thinking,  we  love  ourselves  in  them.  We 
see  our  own  image  and  admire  it.  But  when  we 
love  those  who  differ  from  us  in  non-essentials,  be- 
cause we  discover  in  them  the  humility,  meekness, 
purity,  patience  and  benevolence  of  the  Redeemer, 
then  our  love  is  truly  christian  ;  it  is  Christ  in  them, 
whom  we  love." 

And  again  it  is  said,  "  Christian  charity  increases 
our  own  happiness  with  its  own  increase.  A  nar- 
row, contracted  spirit,  under  the  influence  of  pre- 
judice, and  blinded  by  fond  partialities,  can  never 
enjoy  the  refined  pleasures  of  christian  communion. 
Such  a  spirit  chills  and  freezes  the  soul ;  it  checks 
exertion,  except  when  party  is  concerned  ;  and 
looks  shy  on  those,  however  excellent,  who  '  follow 
not  us.'  Party  spirit  envenoms  and  contracts 
many  hearts,  separates  many  families,  divides 
many  societies,  undermines  real  religion,  incapaci- 
tates for  sweet  communion  with  God,  and  encour- 
ages self-confidence,  and  other  evil  passions. 

"If  Christians  were  fully  subject  to  that  Divine 
power  which  would  level  their  pride,  abate  their 
prejudice,  and  polish  their  roughness,  their  junction 
with  Ilini  on  whom  depends  the  security  of  the 
spiritual  building,  and  their  union  one  with  another, 
would  be  more  complete  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
holy  tcTuple  would  arise  and  spread  its  beauty  and 
harmony;  and  the  inextinguishable  flame  of  love 
would  diffuse  a  general  glow  of  warmth  and  bright- 
ness through  the  whole  sacred  edifice."  If,  in  bear- 
ing our  testimony  against  wrong  things,  we  were 
governed  more  fully  by  the  influence  of  divine 
charity,  whicli  leads  into  an  observance  of  the  ten- 
derness and  courtesy  whicli  is  due  even  to  of- 
fenders against  the  Truth,  how  much  more  open 
ness  would  be  found  for  the  extension  and  reception 
of  our  labours,  and  how  much  more  effectual  would 
be  their  result  in  correcting  those  evils  and  errors 
against  which  they  might  be  directed,  and  in  pro 
moting  the  love  and  harmony  which  characterize 
the  Church  of  Christ ! 

f  Civility,  or  good  manners,  though  one  of  the 
minor  duties,  is  of  no  small  importance  in  our  pas 
Bage  through  life.  Even  when  our  necessary  con- 
cerns lead  us  among  persons  whose  characters  are 


exceptionable,  they  are  entitled  to  civil  behaviour ; 
and  our  influence  with  them  is  promoted  by  show- 
ing it.  If  we  should  think  it  necessary  to  manifest 
our  disapprobation  of  their  principles  or  conduct, 
it  should  be  done  consistently  with  good  manners, 
as  well  as  in  a  christian  spirit.  Indeed,  if  our 
minds  were  imbued  with  meekness  and  humility, 
we  should  rarely,  if  ever,  violate  the  rules  of  civi- 
lity ;"  for  by  so  doing,  how  often  has  the  way  for 
availing  labour  been  closed  up,  and  the  minds  of 
offenders  prejudiced,  and  strengthened  in  favour  of 
their  own  devious  course.  By  the  exercise  of  a 
rough  and  ill-natured  disposition,  towards  those 
whose  appearance,  conduct  or  principles,  may  not 
harmonize  in  all  respects  with  the  Truth,  how  often 
have  the  feet  of  these  been  turned  still  further  out 
of  the  right  way,  from  the  giving  and  taking  of- 
fence ! 

The  exercise  of  a  christian  spirit,  which  leads  to 
the  observance  of  christian  conduct  and  manner, 
has  a  gathering  and  uniting  influence,  while  the 
opposite  tends  to  scattering  and  division  ;  as  both 
experience  and  observation  do  abundantly  manifest. 
The  redeeming  and  saving  power  of  the  gospel,  is 
a  power  of  love,  whereby  alone  souls  can  be  gath- 
ered unto  Christ,  and  we  may  seek  in  vain  by  any 
other  power  or  influence  to  promote  the  increase 
and  spread  of  his  holy  kingdom;  for  every  opposite 
power  or  influence  is  from  the  father  of  lies,  who 
is  seeking  to  exalt  the  creature  by  will  and  wisdom, 
and,  as  an  angel  of  light,  to  teach  the  reverse  of  the 
end  of  the  Divine  commandment,  which  is  charity; 
whereby  we  are  led  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  us;  "  honouring  all  men, 
loving  the  brotherhood,  putting  away  all  bitterness, 
wrath,  anger,  and  evil  speaking,  with  all  malice  ; 
and  being  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  fbr- 
ffivino;  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake 
hath  forgiven  us." 


is  likely  to  spring  up  in  the  magnesium  lamp,  in  all 
those  cases  where  the  item  of  expense  is  likely  to 
be  slightly  regarded,  as  in  extensive  illuminations, 
ight-houses,  etc.;  for  extraordinary  illuminations 
may  be  obtained  by  burning  several  of  these 
threads  of  large  dimensions  at  once. 


Light  from  Magnesium. — A  foreign,  scientific 
journal  gives  an  account  of  this  celebrated  light. 
Magnesium  is  well  known  as  the  metallic  base  of 
magnesia ;  it  is  much  lighter  than  aluminum,  is  of 
a  silvery  whiteness,  undergoes  no  change  in  the 
dry  air,  and  is  subject  to  but  slow  oxidation  in  a 
damp  atmosphere,  and  that  only  quite  superficially. 
It  may  be  hammered,  filed,  and  drawn  into  threads. 
To  obtain  it  pure  is  an  expensive  process;  and  as 
no  practical  advantage  could  hitherto  be  made  of 
it,  no  attempts  were  made  to  discover  a  cheaper 
method  of  getting  it.  It  was  reserved  to  Bunsen 
to  perceive  a  new  property  in  this  metal,  and  to 
suggest  a  practical  application  of  it.  Magnesium 
takes  fire  at  the  temperature  at  which  glass  melts, 
and  burns  with  a  steady  and  extremely  vivid  flame. 
In  some  photo-chemical  investigations  by  Bunsen 
and  lloscoe,  experiments  were  made  to  test  the 
illuminating  capacity  of  a  magnesium  thread,  when 
Bunsen  discovered  that  the  splendor  of  the  sun's 
disc  was  only  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  thread.  He  also  compared 
the  magnesium  flame  with  ordinary  lights,  and 
found  that  a  burning  thread  of  0.297  millimetres 
diameter  produces  as  much  light  as  seventy-four 
stearine  candles,  of  which  five  go  to  the  pound.  It 
is  plain  that  it  only  needs  a  mechanical  device  to 
spin  magnesium  wlien  heated  into  the  form  of  a 
tlircad  upon  spools,  from  which  they  can  be  run 
oif  like  the  strips  of  paper  in  Morse's  telegraphic 
apparatus,  to  render  it  of  practical  use.  Such  a 
magnesium  lamp-wick  would  be  far  more  simple 
and  complete  than  the  preparations  for  the  use  of 
the  electric  or  the  Drunimond  light.  A  spool  with 
its  thread,  a  clock-work  to  wind  it  off,  with  the 
spirit  lamp,  would  be  easily  transportable.  A 
rival,  therefore,  to  the  strong  lights  hitherto  used  ^ 


Selected. 

"JESUS,  MY  STRENGTH." 

Jesus,  my  strength,  my  hope, 

On  thee  I  cast  my  care — 
With  humble  confidence  look  up, 

And  know  Thou  hear'st  my  prayer. 
Give  me  on  Thee  to  wait 

Till  I  can  all  things  do — 
On  Thee,  almighty  to  create, 

Almighty  to  renew. 

I  want  a  sober  mind, 

A  self-renouncing  will 
That  tramples  down,  and  casts  behind, 

The  baits  of  pleasing  ill — 
A  soul  inured  to  pain, 

To  hardship,  grief  and  loss — 
Bold  to  take  up,  firm  to  sustain. 

The  consecrated  cross. 

I  want  a  godly  fear, 

A  quick  discerning  eye, 
That  looks  to  thee  when  sin  is  near. 

And  sees  the  tempter  fly — 
A  spirit  still  prepared. 

And  armed  with  jealous  care — 
Forever  standing  on  its  guard. 

And  watching  unto  prayer. 

I  want  a  heart  to  pray, 

To  pray,  and  never  cease  ; 
Never  to  murmur  at  Thy  stay, 

Or  wish  my  sufferings  less. 
This  blessing  above  all. 

Always  to  pray,  I  want, — 
Out  of  the  deep  on  Thee  to  call, 

And  never,  never  faint. 

I  want  a  true  regard — 

A  single,  steady  aim, 
(Unmoved  by  threatening  or  reward,) 

To  Thee  and  Thy  great  name — 
A  jealous,  just  concern 

For  Thine  immortal  praise — 
A  pure  desire  that  all  may  learn 

And  glorify  Thy  grace. 

I  rest  upon  Thy  word, — 

The  promise  is  for  me  ; 
My  succor  and  salvation,  Lord, 

Shall  surely  come  from  Thee  ; 
But  let  me  still  abide, 

Nor  from  niy  hope  remove, 
Till  Thou  my  patient  spirit  guide 

Into  Thy  perfect  love.  Charles  Wesley. 
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Mic7-oscopic  Phenomena. — Grains  of  sand  appear 
of  the  same  form  to  the  naked  eye,  but  seen  through 
a  microscope,  exhibit  different  shapes  and  size^q 
globular,  square,  and  conical,  and  mostly  irregu- 
lar ;  and  what  is  more  surprising,  in  their  cavities 
have  been  found,  by  the  microscope,  insects  of 
various  kinds.  The  mouldy  substance  on  dampi 
bodies  exhibits  a  region  of  minute  plants.  Some- 
times it  appears  a  forest  of  trees  whose  branches, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  are  clearly  distinguished 
Some  of  the  flowers  have  long,  white,  transparent 
stalks,  and  the  buds,  before  they  are  open,  arc 
little  green  balls,  which  become  white.  The  parti- 
cles of  dust  on  the  wings  of  butterflies,  prove  by 
the  microscope  to  be  beautiful  and  well  arranged 
little  feathers.  By  the  same  instrument  the  surface 
of  our  skin  has  scales  resembling  those  of  a  fish, 
but  so  minute  that  a  single  grain  would  cover  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  a  single  scale  covers  five 
hundred  pores,  whence  issue  the  insensible  per- 
spiration necessary  to  health  ;  consequently  a  single 
grain  of  sand  can  cover  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pores  of  the  human  body. 
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Selected. 

John  Earclay. 
"  Ot!  it  is  good  to  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
D  repose  in  his  arm  of  strength,  his  parental  ten- 
erness  and  compassion.  It  is  good  to  have  our 
aany  strongholds  invaded,  our  misplaced  confi- 
ence  unhinged,  our  secret  props  struck  away;  that 
ve  may  more  closely  cling  unto  that,  which  is  not 
f  ourselves,  nor  of  our  brethren,  but  comes  only 
rom  the  Source  of  all  might  and  of  all  mercy. 
)h !  it  is  good  to  have  all  sense  of  hope  and  of 
lelp  withdrawn;  to  be  laid  low  in  the  dust  with  all 
ur  pride  and  selfishness,  that  we  may  feel  that 
v^hich  is  good  to  flow  in  upon  us  in  the  Lord's 
twn  time  as  an  unmerited  gift,  and  thus  be  enabled 
p  give  the  praise  to  Him  alone,  from  whom  comes 
Jrace  and  glory,  and  every  good  thing.  Oh !  how 
Jreat  is  my  desire,  that  the  Lord  would  rather 
;ive  me  darkness  and  distress;  than  that,  enjoying 
lis  favour  and  blessing,  I  should  be  unmindful  of  the 
liver,  or  grieve  him  by  saying  or  doing  anything 
^consistent  with  his  blessed  will  concerning  me.'' 
"  Mymind  hasbeenmuch  burdened, and  weightily 
iffected  with  the  present  aspect  of  things,  relating 
0  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  ever  blessed 
Truth  :  and  not  only  do  I  allude  to  the  low  state 
)f  things  within  my  own  bosom,  and  in  the  circle 
tf  our  privileged  Society,  but  also  in  the  world  at 
arge.  Under  a  very  humbling  sense  of  the  infinite 
ondescension,  which  still  spares  us  from  day  to  day, 
ind  from  year  to  year,  and  of  the  unfathomable 
lompassion  which  still  pities,  helps,  preserves,  and 
irovides  for  us  with  paternal  tenderness,  I  am  ready 
0  cry  out, — '  who  will  not  love,  and  fear  and  obey 
bee,  0 !  Lord ;  and  give  themselves  to  be  moulded 
nto  accordance  with  thy  blessed  will  V  But  oh  ! 
;he  ravages,  the  desolations,  which  the  enemy  hath 
fifected  on  the  face  of  all  the  earth ;  how  hath  he 
)lighted  the  blooming  bud,  and  blasted  the  richest 
;rain,  and  parched  up  the  fruitful  field ;  so  that 
he  time  of  harvest  is  become  the  hour  of  desola- 
ion  and  darkness  1  Here  and  there,  through  the 
;loom  of  this  vast  howling  wilderness,  a  patch  of 
jreen  revives  the  drooping  eye,  and  cheers  the  de- 
lert  scen«;  here  and  there  amidst  the  straw  and 
stubble  in  this  great  field,  the  earth,  a  few  single 
ars  are  to  be  discovered  raising  their  heads ;  and 
s  just  sufficient  to  show  what  the  glory  of  the  crop 
ind  of  the  harvest  would  have  been,  had  it  escaped 
he  destroyer's  hand,  and  not  been  tramped  down 
i)j  the  wild  beasts."  1817. 


Or.  LlTingstone's  Explorations. 

THE  VICTORIA  FALLS. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
iety  met  in  London,  to  hear  papers  read  contain- 
the  latest  intelligence  from  Dr.  Livingstone  and 
[tfi7o  party  in  Central  Africa.  R..  Murchison,  the 
ie»  rice- President,  acted  as  Chairman, 
of!  Dr.  Livingstone's  first  letter  to  Roderick 
Dp  tfurchison  is  dated  from  Sesheke,  September  10, 
le.  I860.  He  states  that,  feeling  in  honour  bound  to 
ES,  .ake  the  Makololo  back  to  their  own  country,  the 
ii  )arty  started  on  the  16th  of  May  from  Tette,  and 
it  a  three  months  accomplished  a  distance  of  some 
,ie  lix  hundred  miles.  In  the  great  valley  of  the 
li-  Makololo,  when  within  twenty  miles  of  Victoria 
bj  Falls,  they  could  see  the  columns  of  vapour  with 
ei  ;he  naked  eye.  The  second  letter,  which  is  dated 
,ce  Tette,  November  26,  is  a  continuation  of  the  for- 
li,  ner,  and  in  it  he  thus  described  these  remarkable 
,j  Palls  : 

re  "  The  river  was  so  low,  we  could  easily  see  the 
I-  bottom  of  one-half  of  the  fissure  which  forms  Vic- 
le  :oria  Falls  ;  and,  indeed,  people  could  wade  from 
J.  ;he  north  bank  to  my  Giarden  Island,  to  form  a 
itockade  for  fresh  seeds.    The  depth  is  not  100 


feet,  but  310  feet — probably  a  few  feet  more,  as 
the  weight  attached  to  the  line  rested  on  aslope  near 
the  bottom.  The  breadth  from  bank  to  bank  is 
not  1000  yards,  as  I  conjectured  in  1855,  but  be- 
tween one  statute  and  one  geographical  mile — we 
say  1860  yards,  to  assist  the  memory,  but  it  is  a 
little  more,  yet  not  quite  2000  yards.  The  lips  of 
the  crack  at  Garden  Island  may  be  more  than  80 
feet,  as  we  could  not  throw  a  stone  across,  but  the 
sextant  gave  that.  Now,  come  to  the  other,  or 
south-eastern,  side  of  the  crack,  and  the  fissure, 
which,  from  the  upper  bed,  looks  like  the  letter  L, 
is  prolonged  in  a  most  remarkable  zigzag  manner. 
The  water,  after  leaping  sheer  down  310  feet,  is 
collected  from  both  ends  to  the  upright  part  of  the 
letter  as  the  escape,  and  then  flows  away  on  the 
zigzag  part.  The  promontories  formed  thereby 
are  flat  at  the  top,  and  of  the  same  level  as  the 
bed  pf  the  river  above  the  Falls.  The  base  of  the 
first  on  the  right  is  only  400  paces  from  the  Fall 
fissure,  and  that  on  the  left  about  150.  Their 
sides  are  as  perpendicular  as  the  Fall,  and  you  can 
walk  along  among  the  trees,  and  by  a  few  steps 
see  the  river  some  300  or  ,400  feet  below,  jammed 
in  a  space  of  some  20  or  30  yards,  and  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  As  a  whole,  the  Victoria  Falls  are 
the  most  wonderful  in  the  world.  Even  now,  at 
extreme  low  water,  or  when  it  is  two  feet  lower 
than  we  ever  saw  it,  there  are  800  feet  of  water 
falling  on  the  right  of  Garden  Island.  And  the 
two  columns  of  vapour,  with  the  glorious  rainbows, 
are  a  sight  worth  seeing.  A  fall,  called  Momba 
or  Moamba,  below  this,  is  interesting,  chiefly  be- 
cause you  look  down  it  from  a  height  of  some  500 
feet.    It  is  really  nothing  after  Mosioatunya. 

"  We  visited  the  river  twice  on  our  way  down  to 
Sinamanes,  and  found  it  in  a  very  deep  crack. 
The  boiling  point  gives  1600  of  descent  from  the 
Falls  to  Sinamanes.  —  Moffat  informs  me  that 
all  the  rivers  in  Moselekatze  country  run  north- 
west, or  north  north-west.  They  enter  the  Zam- 
besi above  Sinamanes,  and  above  a  remarkable 
mountain,  which  possibly  was  the  dam  that  shut 
in  the  waters  of  the  ancient  lake,  before  Mosioatunya 
was  made.  They  are  therefore  not  where,  from 
oral  information,  they  have  been  put  in  the  map. 
The  whole  country  below  and  around  the  Falls 
has  been  the  scene  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic 
operations.  Some  parts  look  as  recent  as  Aden  ; 
some  are  of  frothy  lava,  and  all  present  a  burnt 
appearance  like  catacaumene  in  Greece.  A  con- 
jecture that  the  calcareous  tupa  of  Sesheke  valley 
was  emitted  from  a  volcano  like  that  which  covered 
the  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  does  not 
account  for  the  roots  of  reeds  therein,  nor  the 
bidental  saurians  of  the  ancient  lakes ;  and  I  ques- 
tion if  a  volcano  ever  threw  mud  over  200  miles 
square,  as  this  lake  has  done.  Wherever  we  have  had 
igneous  action  in  this  country,  we  have  had  large 
quantities  of  tupa  bearing  water  after  it.  I  can- 
not account  for  the  enormous  quantity  of  gravel 
and  shingle  below  the  Falls.  The  bed  of  the 
river,  and  country  generally,  are  covered  with  it 
to  a  considerable  depth.  There  is  none  above  the 
Falls,  and  none  below  Chicova. 

"  We  purchased  canoes  and  dropped  downstream 
in  order  to  examine  all  at  low  water.  Kansalo  is 
no  difiiculty.  Kariba,  a  fevf  miles  below  it,  is  a 
basaltic  dyke,  stretched  across  the  stream,  but  it 
has  a  wide  opening  in  it,  dangerous  for  canoes,  the 
gunwales  of  which  were  only  six  inches  above  the 
water.  At  Vurumas  there  is  a  rapid  of  about  one 
hundred  yards  in  length,  which  runs  at  six  knots  an 
hour.  This  is  the  most  rapid  part  we  have  seen 
in  the  whole  river.  On  arriving  here  two  days 
ago,  we  had  travelled  from  Linyauti  and  back, 
some  fourteen  hundred  miles — the  greater  part  on 


foot.  We  have  thus  kept  faith  with  the  Mako- 
lolo." 

Dr.  Livingstone  speak  of  the  discovery  of  a  large 
and  extensive  seam  of  fine  coal,  and  says,  the  only 
real  difficulty  in  the  river  is  Morumbua,  and  that 
that  could  be  passed  in  full  flood.  In  his  letter  he  re- 
fers to  the  death  at  Linyanti  of  six  out  of  the  party 
of  nine  connected  with  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and,  supposing  that  fever  was  the  cause 
of  their  death,  notices  the  efi'ectual  cures  wrought 
by  the  medicine  which  he  himself  had  recourse  to 
some  years  ago,  observing  that  the  proper  ingre- 
dients for  this  powerful  medicine  were  found  by 
him  in  the  wagon,  which  had  been  carefully  guarded 
for  seven  years,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
graves  of  the  missionary  party. 

An  interesting  paper  was  also  read  from  — 
Charles  Livingstone,  brother  of  the  Doctor,  written 
from  Kongone,  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  so  lately  as 
the  14th  of  January  in  the  present  year,  relating 
to  the  Batoka  country,  in  Central  Africa,  which 
lies  between  the  25th  and  29th  degrees  of  east 
longitude,  and  the  16th  and  18th  of  south  latitude. 
Sandstone  is  the  prevailing  rock,  and  beds  of  shale 
and  seams  of  coal  crop  out  from  the  banks  of  some 
of  the  small  streams  which  flow  into  the  Zambesi, 
while  north  and  west,  granite,  resembling  the 
Aberdeen  variety,  abounds.  The  broad  elevated 
lands,  from  3500  to  5000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  have  a  fine  healthy  climate,  well  adapted 
to  the  European  constitution.  Fever  is  unknown. 
But  a  few  years  since,  these  extensive,  healthy 
highlands  were  well  peopled  by  the  Batoka  ;  nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle  furnished  abundance  of  milk, 
and  the  rich  soil  largely  repaid  the  labour  of  the 
husbandman.  Now  enormous  herds  of  bufl"aloes, 
elephants,  antelopes,  and  zebras,  fatten  on  the  ex- 
cellent pasture  which  formerly  supported  multi- 
tudes of  cattle,  and  not  a  human  being  is  to  be  seen. 
The  ruined  sites  of  villages  were  frequently  met 
with.  The  Batoka  people  were  driven  out  of  that, 
the  choicest  portion  of  their  noble  country,  by  the 
invasion  of  Sebitane.  Many  were  killed  ;  and  the 
survivors,  except  those  around  the  Falls,  plundered 
of  their  cattle,  fled  to  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi 
and  the  rugged  hills  of  Mataba.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  the  conquerors  settled  down  to  enjoy  their 
ill-gotten  riches,  when  they  themselves  were  at- 
tacked" by  small-pox,  and,  as  soon  as  its  ravages 
had  ceased,  by  the  fighting  Matibele  compelled  to 
abandon  the  country,  and  seek  refuge  amid  the 
fever  swamps  of  Linyanti. 

R.  Murchison  spoke  highly  of  the  value  of 
Dr.  Livingtone's  explorations,  and  summoned  up 
all  by  remarking  that,  if  honesty  was  the  best 
policy,  then  Livingstone  was  the  very  best  consu- 
lar agent  our  Government  could  have  sent  to  the 
regions  watered  by  the  Zambesi  and  its  affluents. 
— Fresbyterian. 

A  door  of  evil. — In  the  meeting  for  ministers 
and  elders,  my  companion  (John  Churchman)  ad- 
vised some  to  search  deeply,  and  see  if  something 
had  not  dimmed  the  beauty  with  which  the  truth 
arrays  her  children ;  and  if  it  was  found  that  life 
and  zeal  were  in  measure  lost,  to  apply  unto  Him 
who  can,  and  is  willing  to,  restore.  He  showed 
Friends,  in  the  wisdom  of  Truth,  the  door  by  which 
undue  liberty  and  corruption  have  crept  into  the 
church,  and  laid  waste  the  beauty  of  the  truth  in 
many  in  this  nation,  Ireland  to  wit,  by  elders 
and  heads  of  families  conniving  at  weaknesses  in 
their  children,  so  that  by  degrees,  one  evil  after 
another  prevailed. — Joltn  Pemherton. 


Linger  not  in  dilatory  preparation  till  the  door 
of  opportunity  be  shut. 
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Selected  from  "  Momoriala  of  Friends,"  1S43. 

Bavid  Ferris. 

(Coucluded  from  page  2990 

Whilst  he  resided  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  the  learned  languages,  and  other 
branches  of  a  liberal  education;  but,  on  removing 
to  Wilmington,  ho  embarked  in  trade,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  which  he  evinced  much  watchfulness,  and 
christian  self-denial.  It  pleased  Divine  Providence 
to  bless  his  temporal  concerns,  and,  as  he  grate- 
fully acknowledged,  to  grant  him  plenty  and 
peace. 

About  a  year  after  his  admission  into  member- 
ship with  Friends,  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
speak  as  a  minister  in  our  religious  meetings ;  and, 
^s  he  expresses  it,  "  to  excite  the  careless  to  a  con- 
sideration of  their  latter  end."  But  it  appears 
that,  although  he  had  been  enabled,  by  closely 
adhering  to  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  to  renounce 
the  pleasures,  the  profits,  and  the  friendships  of 
this  world ;  and  was  made  willing  to  become  as  a 
fool  and  a  by- word  amongst  his  acquaintance,  yet, 
at  tJiis  requisition  of  his  Lord  his  faith  failed.  He 
suffered  a  slavish  fear,  and  the  reasonings  of  fallen 
nature  to  prevail ;  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
Divine  will  was,  with  remarkable  clearness,  and  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  manifested  to  his  mind,  he  con- 
tinued to  resist  the  impression.  His  disobedience 
caused  him,  he  says,  to  be  "  full  of  sorrow,  trou- 
ble^  and  pain  of  heart;"  and  this  increased  until 
he  was  on  the  very  brink  of  despair.  Respecting 
his  spiritual  condition  at  this  time,  he  writes,  "  I 
was  so  ungrateful  to  my  heavenly  Benefactor,  that 
it  is  a  wonder  I  was  ever  restored.  And  1  have 
no  doubt  that  thousands,  through  negligence,  even 
after  they  have  been  called  out  of  the  world,  and 
have  run  well  for  a  season,  have  been  finally  lost. 
This  I  have  written  for  a  warning  to  others." 

The  compassion  of  the  Almighty  was  long  ex- 
tended to  his  soul,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  continued 
to  strive  with  him.  "  I  then  clearly  saw,"  says 
he,  "  that  if  I  were  forsaken  and  left  to  myself, 
the  consequences  would  be  death  and  darkness 
forever !  At  the  sight  of  the  horrible  pit  that 
yawned  for  me,  if  I  continued  in  disobedience,  my 
body  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  my  soul  was 
humbled  within  me  !  Then  I  said,  '  Lord  !  here 
am  I ;  make  of  me  what  Thou  wouldst  have  me  to 
be;  leave  me  not  in  displeasure,  I  beseech  Thee.' 
After  a  time  of  great  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind, 
the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  look  upon  me 
with  compassion,  and  again  offered  to  make  me  a 
pillar  in  his  house ;  and  I  felt  a  renewed  concern 
to  appear  in  public  for  his  name,  and  in  the  cause 
of  Truth." 

He  first  spoke  as  a  minister  in  1755,  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  "At  that  time,"  he 
remarks,  "  I  was  made  a  real  Quaker,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  be  seen  trembling  before  the  Lord. 
Under  a  sense  of  so  great  and  merciful  a  deliver- 
ance, I  saw  and  felt  ample  cause  for  it.  It  was 
with  me  as  with  Israel  of  old,  when  the  Lord 
caused  their  captivity  to  return  ;  saying  He  would 
build  them  as  at  the  first;  and  they  should  fear 
and  tremble  for  all  his  goodness,  and  for  all  the 
pro.-pcrity  lie  would  procure  for  them.  My  soul 
rejoiced  in  the  Lord,  and  I  magnified  his  excellent 
name,  who  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  glory  and  re- 
nown, forever. 

"  It  appeared  to  me  wonderful,  that  I  should 
thus  be  lifted  out  of  this  horrible  pit  of  niy  own 
digging;  and  I  was  so  ab.-^orbed  in  the  love  and 
mercy  of  niy  heavenly  ]5encfactor,  that  I  was  filled 
with  thankfulness  and  praifc,  attended  with  a  de- 
tire  that,  in  future,  I  might  diligently  watch  and 
wait  for  the  pointing  of  his  holy  fiugcr,  to  every 
service  He  might  be  pleased  to  allot  mc ;  that 


henceforth  no  opportunity  might  be  lost  of  mani- 
festing my  gratitude  by  obedience  to  his  will." 

During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  sought  to 
approve  himself  a  diligent  and  faithful  servant.  He 
performed  severaj  extensive  journeys,  in  the  service 
of  the  gospel ;  and  by  certificates  produced  on  his 
return  home,  it  appeared  that  his  conduct,  conver- 
sation, and  labours  abroad,  were  exemplary  and 
edifying,  tending  to  the  advancement  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  He  was  very  serviceable  in  meet- 
ings for  discipline,  which,  with  other  meetings,  he 
diligently  attended  ;  not  suffering  his  outward  af- 
fairs to  obstruct  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  to  God. 
He  was  hospitable  and  liberal  in  entertaining 
Friends,  and  remarkably  charitable  to  the  poor  ; 
freely  administering  to  their  necessities.  Bodily 
weakness  attended  him  during  the  last  three  years 
of  his  life,  which  he  bore  with  much  patience.  A  few 
months  before  his  decease,  he  made  the  following 
very  instructive  memorandum  : 

"1779.  I  am  now  drawing  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  life ;  being,  this  day,  seventy-two  years  of 
age.  For  the  encouragement  of  others,  I  will  now 
briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the  kind  dealings  of 
Providence  towards  me.  The  Grod  of  my  life,  my 
Maker  and  Preserver,  has  been  propitious  to  me 
from  youth  to  old  age.  The  fear  of  the  Lord, 
which  preserves  from  evil,  was  placed  in  my  heart, 
when  I  was  but  eight  years  old ;  so  that  I  was 
afraid  to  offend  Him.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  my 
age,  I  was  mercifully  visited,  and  called  out  of  the 
vanities  of  the  world  ;  at  which  time  I  received  a 
promise,  that  if  I  sought  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
all  other  necessary  things  should  be  added  ;  and  I 
have  found  the  promise  true,  for  I  never  have 
wanted  any  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  I 
have  been  blessed  with  sufficient  for  myself  and 
friends,  and  something  to  spare  to  the  poor ;  and 
I  esteem  it  a  great  favour,  that  I  received  a  dispo- 
sition to  communicate  to  those  who  stood  in  need. 
If  all  men  would  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven and  the  righteousness  thereof,  '  and  carefully 
attend  to  the  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with 
which  all  might  be  favoured,  I  believe  they  would 
be  blessed  with  a  sufiicient  portion  of  wealth. 
Oh,  that  mankind  were  wise  I  and  would  early  seek 
that  treasure  which  cometh  from  above  ;  and  which 
neither  moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt,  nor  thieves 
break  through  and  steal,'  and  may  we  all  beware 
of  loving  the  world ;  and  living  at  ease,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  its  good  and  pleasant  things!  Even 
those  who  have  been  favoured  with  remarkable 
Divine  visitations,  and  have  been  put  in  possession 
of  the  '  upper  and  nether  springs,'  have  great  need 
to  be  on  their  guard.  When  we  enjoy  health  and 
plenty,  and  all  things  seem  pleasant  around  us,  we 
■are  prone  to  forget  the  Lord,  and  neglect  those 
'  things  which  belong  to  our  peace.'  " 

Near  the  close  of  his  days,  he  was  much  afllict- 
ed  with  sickness,  which  he  bore  with  patience  ;  often 
expressing  his  prospect  of  his  approaching  end,  and 
resignation  therein  ;  saying,  "AH  is  well."  Several 
friends  being  present,  after  a  time  of  silence,  he,  in 
a  very  lively  manner,  repeated  the  expression  of 
the  apo.-tle,  "  To  nie,  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die 
is  gain." 

He  departed  this  life,  the  5th  of  the  Twelfth 
month,  1779,  aged  upwards  of  seventy-two  years, 
a  minister  about  twenty-four  years. 

Bcaitliful  Celestial  Pheiiomeiioti. — Dr.  E.  Kir- 
kup,  writing  from  Fort  Atkinson,  Iowa,  January 
24,  1861 — 12  M.,  says  :  I  have  just  witnessed  the 
most  gorgeous  display  of  the  Parhelion  or  Mock 
Sun,  that  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  behold. 
The  time  is  noon,  the  sun,  of  course,  being  midway 
in  the  heavens.    From  the  body  of  the  sun,  which 


is  now  about  forty-five  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
a  bright  circle  of  light  extends  entirely  round  the 
heavens,  parallel  with  the  liorizon.  Within  this 
circle  are  four  mock  suns,  one  of  each  occupying 
precisely  a  point — in  the  north-east,  north-west, 
south-east,  and  south-west.  On  each  side  of  the 
sun,  and  passing  through  the  two  most  southerly 
mock  suns,  are  two  luminous  arcs,  at  the  culmina- 
tion of  which,  in  the  zenith^  there  is  a  short  arc 
of  most  brilliant  rainbow  hues,  with  its  convex  side 
toward  the  sun.  The  mock  suns  are  all  too  bright 
to  be  looked  at  steadily  but  for  a  few  seconds, 
x\ltogether,  this  phenomenon  seems  to  be  worthy 
of  record  ;  and  I  should  like  to  learn  over  how  ex- 
tensive a  region  of  country  it  has  been  observed, 
The  weather  is  intensely  cold,  and  growing  colder, 
The  sky  is  clear  in  the  east,  but  haziy  in  the  west, 
whence  the  wind  is  blowing. 

 ♦  » 

From  "  The  Leisure  Hour," 

The  King  and  tlic  Goose-Herd. 

"  Cobbler  !  stickle  thy  last." 
Most,  if  not  all,  our  readers  have  heard  this 
proverb  applied,  when  some  one  his  attempted 
what  was  out  of  his  province.  But,  assuredly,  none 
of  them  ever  saw  it  so  royally  exemplified,  as  it 
was  in  the  true  history  I  am  about  to  relate,  the 
principal  actor  in  which  was  no  less  a  personage^ 
than  Maximillian  Joseph,  of  Bavaria,  the  grand-| 
father  of  the  present  king  of  that  country,  and  one; 
of  the  most  loving,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved monarchs,  that  ever  wielded  a  sceptre.  On 
one  hot  summer  day.  King  Maximillian,  clad  in 
very  plain  habiliments,  had  gone  out  alone,  (as  was 
his  wont,)  to  walk  in  the  fine  park  which  surrounds 
his  castle  of  Tegernue,  and  after  a  time,  drew  a 
volume  from  his  pocket,  and  seated  himself  on  a 
bench  to  read.  The  sultriness  of  the  air,  and  the 
perfect  stillness  of  the  place,  made  his  eyes  heavy, 
and  laying  down  his  book  on  the  bench  beside  hitu, 
the  monarch  fell  into  a  dose.  His  slumber  did  not 
last  long,  however,  and  on  awaking  he  rose  to  con- 
tinue his  walk,  but  forgot  his  book,  and  left  it  lying 
on  the  bench.  Wandering  onwards,  from  one  di- 
vision of  the  extensive  park  to  another,  he  at  length 
passed  beyond  its  limits,  and  entered  on  those 
grassy  downs  which  stretch  down  to  the  margin  of 
the  lake. 

All  at  once,  the  king  remembered  his  book,  and 
the  possibility  that  it  might  be  seen  and  appropri- 
ated by  some  stranger  passing  by.  Unwilling  to 
lose  a  book  he  valued,  and  equally  unwilling  to  re- 
trace the  way  he  had  come,  while  the  lake  path  to 
the  castle  lay  temptingly  before  him,  the  king  looked 
round  in  every  direction,  for  some  one  whom  he  could 
send  for  the  volume  ;  but  the  only  human  being 
within  view  was  a  boy,  tending  a  large  flock 
geese.  The  monarch,  therefore,  went  up  to  him', 
and  said,  "  Hearken,  my  lad  :  dost  think  thou 
couldst  find  for  me  a  book  I  left  lying  in  such  and 
such  a  part  of  the  park  ?  thou'lt  get  two  '  zwanzi- 
gers'  for  bringing  it  to  me." 

The  boy,  who  had  never  before  seen  the  king, 
cast  a  most  incredulous  look  on  the  corpulent 
gentleman  who  made  him  so  astounding  a  proffer, 
and  then  turned  away,  saying,  with  an  air  of  comi- 
cal resentment,  "  I  am  not  so  stupid  as  you  take 
me  for." 

"Why  do  you  think  I  consider  you  stupid?" 
asked  the  monarch. 

"  Because  you  ofi"er  me  two  zwanzigers  for  so 
trifling  a  service  ;  so  much  money  cannot  be  earned 
so  easily,"  was  the  sturdy  reply. 

"  Now,  indeed,"  said  the  king,  smiling  good- 
humouredly,  "  I  must  think  thee  a  simpleton  !  why 
do  you  thus  doubt  by  word  ?" 

"  Those  up  yonder,"  replied  the  boy,  pointing  in 
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'^'i. the  direction  of  the  distant  castle,  "are  readj 
snough  to  make  sport  ©f  the  like  of  us,  and  ye're 
isjne  of  them,  I'm  thinking.'' 

"  And  suppose  I  were,"  said  the  king  ;  "  but  see, 
J'^^ere  are  the  two  zwanzigers  ;  take  them,  and  fetch 
Ine  the  book." 

The  herd-boy's  eyes  sparkled  as  he  held  actually 
n  his  hand  a  sum  of  money  nearly  equal  to  the 
^  lard  coin  of  his  summer's  herding,  and  yet  he 
^'Ipesitated. 

" How  now,"  cried  the  king,  "why  don't  you 
set  off  at  once  ?" 

"  I  would  fain  do  it — but  I  dare  not,"  said  the 
poor  fellow  ;  "  for  if  the  villagers  hear  I  have  left 
:he  geese,  they  will  turn  me  ofP,  and  how  shall  I 
earn  my  bread  then  ?" 

"  Simpleton,"  exclaimed  the  king,  "  I  will  herd 
he  geese  till  you  return." 

"  You  /"  said  the  rustic,  with  a  most  contemptu 
ms  elongation  of  the  pronoun ;  '•  you  would  make 
pretty  goose-herd  ;  you  are  much  too  fat,  and 
buch  too  stiff :  suppose  they  broke  away  from  you 
lliijaow,  and  got  into  the  rich  meadow  yonder,  I  should 
iiave  more  trespass  money  to  pay  than  my  year's 
ivages  come  to.  Just  look  at  the  Court  Gardener 
here,  him  with  the  black  head  and  wings;  he  is  a 
•egular  deserter,  a  false  knave  ;  he  is  for  all  th 
ivorld  one  of  the  court  trash,  J^nd  they,  we  all 
inow,  are  good  for  nothing.  He  would  lead  you 
a,  fine  dance  !  Nay,  nay,  it  would  never  do." 

The  king  felt  ready  to  burst  with  suppressed 
aughter ;  but  mastering  himself,  asked  with  tolera 
ale  composure,  "  Why,  can  I  not  keep  geese  in 
Drder,  as  easily  as  men  ?  I  have  plenty  of  them  to 
fjontrol." 

"  You,"  again  said  the  boy,  sneeringly,  as  he 
Measured  the  monarch  from  head  to  foot;  "they 
must  be  silly  ones,  then!  but  perhaps,  you're  a 
:chool- m aster  ?  Yet,  even  if  ye  be,  it  is  much 
easier  to  manage  boys  than  geese;  that  I  can  tell 
jre." 

"  It  maybe  so,"  said  the  king;  "  but  come,  make 
ihort  work  of  it :  will  you  bring  the  book  or  will 
^ou  not?" 

"  I  would  gladly  do  it,"  stammered  the  boy, 
but  " 

of!   "I'll  be  answerable  for  the  geese,"  cried  the 
king,  "  and  pay  all  damages,  if  such  there  be." 

This  decided  the  question,  and  so,  after  exact- 
ing a  promise  that  his  substitute  would  pay  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  doings  of  the  stately  gander, 
whom  he  designated  as  the  "  Court  Grardener," 
and  pronounced  an  incorrigible  breaker  of  bounds, 
and  prime  seducer  of  the  flock,  he  placed  the  whip 
in  the  king's  bands,  and  set  off  on  his  errand. 

But  scarcely  had  he  run  a  few  yards  when  he 
^Tvned  back  again. 
iJ  "  What  is  the  matter  now  ?"  called  out  the  king. 
"  Crack  the  whip,"  resounded  in  return.  The 
monarch  swung  it  with  his  best  effort,  but  procured 
DO  sounding  whack;  "I  thought  so!"  exclaimed 
the  rustic.  "  A  schoolmaster,  forsooth,  and  cannot 
crack  a  whip !"  So  saying,  he  snatched  the  whip 
from  the  king's  hand,  and  began,  with  more  zeal 
than  success,  to  instruct  him  in  the  science  of  whip- 
cracking.  The  king,  though  scarcely  able  to  con- 
tain himself,  tried  in  right  earnest,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  extracting  a  tolerably  sharp  report 
from  the  leathern  instrument  of  authority  ;  and  the 
boy,  after  once  more  trying  to  impress  the  duties  of 
his  responsible  office  on  his  temporary  substitute, 
ran  off  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  the  king  had 
indicated. 

The  monarch,  who  could  now  indulge  in  a  hearty 
laugh,  sat  himself  down  on  a  tree  stump  which  the 
goose-herd  had  previously  occupied,  to  await  the 
return  of  his  messenger.    But  it  really  seemed  as 


if  his  feathered  charge  bad  discovered  that  the  whip 
was  no  longer  wielded  by  their  accustomed  prompt 
and  vigilant  commander,  for  the  treacherous 
"  Court  G-ardener"  suddenly  stretched  out  his  long 
neck,  and,  after  reconnoitring  on  all  sides,  uttered 
two  or  three  shrill  screams ;  upon  which,  as  if  a 
tempest  had  all  at  once  rushed  under  the  multitude 
of  wings,-  the  whole  flock  rose  simultaneously  into 
the  air,  and  before  the  king  could  recover  from  his 
surprise,  they  were  careering  with  loud  screams 
towards  the  rich  meadows  bordering  the  lake,  over 
which  they  quickly  spread  themselves  in  all  possi- 
ble directions. 

At  the  first  outburst,  the  royal  herdsman  called 
"  halt,"  with  all  his  might ;  he  brandished  and  tried 
hard  to  crack  the  whip,  but  extracted  no  sound  which 
could  intimidate  the  Court  Gardener.  He  then 
ran  to  and  fro,  until,  teeming  with  perspiration, 
and  yielding  to  adverse  fate,  he  reseated  himself 
on  the  tree-stump,  and,  leaving  the  geese  to  their 
own  devices,  quietly  awaited  the  return  of  his  mes- 
senger! 

"  The  boy  was  right,  after  all,"  said  he  to  him- 
self :  "  it  is  easier  to  govern  a  couple  of  millions  of 
men  than  a  flock  of  geese,  and  a  court  gar- 
dener can  do  a  deal  of  mischief." 

Meanwhile  the  boy  had  reached  the  bench, 
found  the  book,  and  sped  back  in  triumph,  little 
dreaming  of  the  discomfiture  his  substitute  had  ex- 
perienced. But  when,  on  coming  close  up  to  the 
king,  he  looked  round  in  vain  for  his  charge,  and 
still  worse,  when  their  vociferous  cackling  led  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  forbidden  meadow,  he 
was  so  overwhelmed  that,  letting  fall  the  book,  he 
exclaimed,  half  crying  with  grief  and  vexation, 
"  There  we  have  it !  I  knew  how  it  would  be  !  Did 
I  not  say  from  the  first  you  understood  nothing  ? 
And  what  is  to  be  done  now  ?  I  can  never  get  them 
together  by  myself.  You  must  help,  that's  a 
fact." 

The  king  consented  ;  the  herdboy  placed  him  at 
one  corner,  showed  him  how  to  move  his  out- 
stretched arms  up  and  down,  whilst  he  must  shout 
with  all  his  might ;  and  then  the  boy  himself  set 
out,  whip  in  hand,  to  gather  in  the  farthest  scattered 
of  the  flock. 

The  king  did  his  best,  and  after  terrible  exer- 
tions the  cackling  runaways  were  once  more  con- 
gregated on  their  allotted  territory. 

But  now  the  boy  gave  free  vent  to  his  indigna- 
tion, rated  the  king  soundly  for  neglect,  and  wound 
up  all  by  declaring,  "  Never  shall  any  one  get  my 
whip  from  me  again,  or  tempt  me,  with  two  zwan- 
zigers, to  give  up  my  geese.  No ;  not  to  the  king 
himself!'' 

You  are  quite  right  there,  my  fine  fellow," 
said  the  good-natured  Maximillian,  bursting  into 
a  laugh ;  "  he  understands  goose-herding  quite  as 
ittle  as  I  do." 

"  And  you  laugh  at  it,  to  the  bargain !"  said  the 
boy  in  high  dudgeon. 

"  Well,  look  ye  now,"  said  the  monarch,  "  \  am 
the  king !" 

You?"  once  more    reiterated  the  indignant 
goose-herd,  "  I  am  not  such  a  flat  as  to  believe  that 
not  I.    So,  lift  up  your  book  and  get  along  with 
you." 

The  king  quietly  took  up  his  book,  saying,  as  he 
handed  four  additional  zwanzigers  to  the  astonished 
lad,  "Don't  be  angry  with  me,  my  boy;  I  give 
you  my  word,  I'll  never  undertake  to  herd  geese 
again." 

The  boy  fixed  a  doubting  gaze  on  the  mysterious 
donor  of  such  unexampled  treasure,  then  added, 
with  a  wise  shake  of  the  head,  "  You're  a  kind 
gentleman,  whoever  you  may  be;  but  you'll  never 
make  a  good  goose-herd  !"  • 


Tlie  principles  professed  by  our  Society. — Nur- 
tured in  the  pure  principles  of  gospel  Truth,  the 
unsophisticated  religion  of  Jesus !  my  heart,  my 
understanding,  my  every  faculty  is  satisfied  with 
the  pure  principles  professed  by  the  Society,  in 
their  first  powerful  promulgation,  and  as  I  now  be- 
lieve them  to  be  held  by  the  honest,  simple  and 
pure  in  heart,  and  the  faithful  in  word  and  deed, 
among  us.  To  be  united  in  such  a  Society ;  to 
know  the  Foundation  and  living  Corner  Stone!  ah  ! 
my  soul,  what  is  there  comparable  to  this;  not  the 
increase  of  corn,  wine  or  oil,  or  of  any  worldly 
possessions. — Mciry  Capper. 


CJieap  and  Excellent  Ink. — We  like  ink  that  is 
as  black  as  midnight,  and  glossy  as  a  raven's  wing. 
Bad  ink  is  a  decided  nuisance.  There  is  scarcely 
anything  more  undesirable  than  to  receive  a  long 
letter  with  bad  spelling  and  worse  penmanship,  on 
another  man's  business ;  but  the  annoyance  is 
greatly  aggravated  if  written  on  dull  blue  paper 
with  ink  about  the  colour  of  muddy  water. 

Good  ink  may  often  be  had  by  paying  a  good 
price  for  it,  say  about  fifty  cents  per  quart ;  but 
after  the  manufacturer  has  got  up  his  reputation, 
he  is  tempted  to  sell  a  cheap  and  miserable  article. 
The  best  way  is  for  all  to  make  their  own  ink,  and 
save  at  least  one  thousand  per  cent.,  as  ink  is  com- 
monly sold  at  retail,  between  first  cost  and  final 
price.  But  how  shall  we  make  it  easily  and  cheaply  ? 
Thus,  buy  extract  of  logivood,  which  may  be  had 
for  three  cents  an  ounce,  or  cheaper  by  the  quantity. 
Buy  also,  for  three  cents,  an  ounce  of  bi-cliromate 
of  potash.  Do  not  make  a  mistake  and  get  the 
simple  chromate  of  potash.  The  former  is  orange 
red,  the  latter  clear  yellow.  Now  take  half  an 
ounce  of  extract  of  logwood,  and  ten  grains  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  and  dissolve  them  in  a  quart 
of  hot  rain  water.  When  cold,  pour  it  into  a  glass 
bottle,  and  leave  it  uncorked  for  a  week  or  two. 
Exposure  to  the  air  is  indispensable.  The  ink  is 
then  made ;  and  has  cost  five  to  ten  minutes'  labour, 
and  about  three  cents  besides  the  bottle.  This  ink 
is  at  first  an  intense  steel  blue,  but  becomes  quite 
black.  We  have  recently  given  this  ink  a  fair 
trial,  "  and  know  whereof  we  affirm."  So  far  as 
we  know,  it  is  new. — Country  Gentleman. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH  1,  18G1. 


A  communication  from  a  valued  Friend  in  the 
country,  has  been  received,  with  the  heading  "  Un- 
seasonable Sacrifices."  The  author,  under  a  deep 
feeling  of  sorrow  for  his  own  mistakes,  and  in  order 
that  others  may  escape  "  the  afiliction,"  which  had 
come  upon  him,  thus  exhorts  each  one  to  "  offer 
thy  gift  when  required  of  thee,  otherwise  thou 
mayest  not  be  able  to  deliver  it  to  thy  own  com- 
fort, or  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  it  may  be  in- 
tended." 

It  appears  that  during  our  last  Yearly  Meeting, 
his  mind  was  brought  under  exercise  on  account 
of  manifest  departures  from  our  testimonies  to  sim- 
plicity and  plainness  in  dress  and  address,  and  that 
he  believed  it  was  required  of  him  to  express  his 
concern  on  the  subject,  but  that  under  a  desire  that 
older  Friends  should  do  the  work,  he  withheld  any 
remarks,  until  the  proper  time  had  passed  by. 
Sorrow  attended  his  mind  for  the  omission  of  what 
he  believed  to  have  been  a  duty  required  at  his 
hands,  and  to  relieve  himself  from  the  feeling  of 
disquietude,  he  at  an  unseasonable  time  undertook 
to  speak  on  the  subject,  when  neither  himself  nor 
the   meeting  were   properly  prepared  therefor. 
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"  Confusion  covered  me,  so  that  I  spake  in  no  wise 
as  I  bad  before  felt."  "That  the  words,  which 
only  brought  darkness  and  diitress  upon  him  who 
uttered  them,  may  not  have  proved  injurious  to 
others,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  an  oft  erring  brother 
who  sincerely  desires  the  growth  and  establishment 
of  our  Society,  upon  its  primitive  and  well  tried 
foundations.  Having  in  early  life  felt  it  my  duty, 
I  trust,  under  the  influence  of  restraining  grace,  to 
throw  off  fashionable  attire,  and  to  adhere  to  the 
language  and  distinguishing  badges  of  our  Society, 
and  being  sensible  that  they  have  been  as  a  hedge 
round  about  me,  I  often  desire  to  press  their 
importance  on  the  rising  generation.  They  are  as 
a  shield  and  safeguard  against  many  of  the  tempt 
ations,  which  assail  us  in  this  trial-state  of  exist- 
ence." 

In  giving  place  to  the  concern  of  our  Friend,  we 
have  entered  into  sympathy  with  him,  and  are 
sensible  of  the  great  importance,  of  each  one  keep 
ing  his  or  her  place  in  the  church  militant,  and  of 
offering  no  unseasonable  sacrifice  therein.  Matter 
good  in  itself,  and  which,  spoken  at  the  right  time 
and  under  right  authority,  might  have  proved  ser- 
viceable to  a  meeting,  we  have  heard  uttered  at 
seasons,  when,  from  the  assembly  being  engaged  in 
the  consideration  of  other  subjects,  it  has  proved 
burdensome,  and  a  real  disadvantage.  Any  offer- 
ing in  religious  meeting  not  delivered  under  a  pre- 
sent feeling  of  duty,  is  an  unseasonable  sacrifice, 
let  the  concern  be  ever  so  good,  and  the  language 
in  which  it  is  clothed,  be  ever  so  well  adapted  to 
the  matter  intended  to  be  conveyed.  A  speaker 
should  feel  assured  he  has  a  right  authority  for 
what  he  is  about  to  say,  and  also  that  it  is  the 
right  time  for  him  to  give  it  utterance. 


SUiMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

The  Great  Rebellion. — It  is  still  difficult  to  ascertain 
wh;\t  forces  the  tjoiuhern  Confederacy  have  actually  in 
the  tield,  as  well  as  their  condition  in  other  respects. 
Some  reports  represent  that  there  are  only  about  30,000 
troops  distributed  over  the  whole  of  Virginia,  while 
others  increase  the  number  to  50,000  or  GO, 000.  They 
were  constantly  arriving  from  the  more  southern  States, 
at  the  rate  of  about  4000  per  week.  It  is  confidently 
asserted  that  there  is  no  want  of  provisions  or  muni- 
tions of  war  anywhere  in  the  seceded  States.  Several 
privateers  which  wene  fitted  out  in  New  Orleans,  are 
said  to  be  cruising  in  the  Gulf  They  have  already 
made  some  valuable  captures  of  Northern  ships.  The 
British  government  has  made  a  qualified  recognition  of 
the  validity  of  the  letters  of  marque  issued  by  the  au- 
thority of  tiie  Confederacy,  hence  the  maritime  feature 
of  th6  contest  will  probably  be  more  serious  than  was 
at  first  anticipated.  The  New  York  Tribune  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  South 
will  be  desperate,  having  no  parallel  in  any  war  on  the 
American  continent,  during  this  century.  President 
Davis,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Congress,  has  appointed  the  I3th  of  Si.Kih  month  as  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer  throughout  the  Confederate 
States. 

Virginia. — On  the  2.")th  ult.,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
city  of  Alexandria  was  occupied  by  several  thousand 
federal  troops  from  Washington.  They  met  with  no  re- 
sistance, and  the  city  was  taken  without  bloodshed. 
Col.  Ellsworth,  of  New  York,  was  soon  after  shot  dead 
by  a  man,  from  whose  house  he  had  just  removed  a  se- 
cession flag.  A  company  of  thirty-five  liorsemen  were 
taken  prisoners;  the  otlier  Virginia  soldiers  made  good 
their  escape.  X[artial  law  has  been  proclaimed,  but  (he 
citizens  are  assured  that  they  will  be  protected  in  their 
persons  and  property,  including  slaves.  Gen.  Sanford, 
in  command  of  the  department  of  l'"airfax,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  tile  inhabitants  of  the  county,  informing 
them  that  all  of  its  inhabitants  may  remain  in  their 
hoilics,  and  continue  their  usual  pacific  occupations  in 
peace  and  confidence.  Strong  and  extensive  intreneh- 
ments  have  been  made  by  the  U.  S.  troops  on  llie  Arl- 
ington heights  opposite  Washington ;  they  have  also 
destroyed  the  bridges  on  the  road,  from  .Mexandria  to 
Leesburg.    Up  to  tlie  about  (JOOO  11.  S.  soldiers 

had  arrived  in  the  nciglilmurhood  of  Ibrtri'ss  .Monroe. 
The  town  of  Hampton,  near  the  mouth  of  James  river, 


was  occupied  by  them.  At  the  election  on  the  23d  inst., 
a  number  of  the  western  counties  of  this  State  gave 
heavy  majorities  against  secession.  The  Richmond  Ex- 
aminer says,  that  President  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  at 
Ponsacola,  would  come  to  Richmond,  as  soon  as  his  bu- 
siness at  Pensacola  was  concluded  ;  that  Gen.  Beaure 
gard  had  been  ordered  to  the  command  at  Norfolk,  and 
Gen.  Johnston  to  the  command  of  the  forces  at  Harper's 
Ferry. 

Kentucky. — The  recent  intelligence  from  this  State 
appears  to  indicate  that  it  will  not  be  drawn  into  the 
whirlpool  of  secession.  The  Senate,  before  adjourning 
passed  resolutions  declaring  that  Kentucky  will  not 
sever  her  connection  with  the  national  government,  nor 
take  np  arms  for  either  belligerent  party,  but  will  arm 
herself  for  the  preservation  of  peace  within  her  borders, 
and  will  tender  her  services  as  a  mediator  to  elfect  a  just 
and  honourable  peace.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature, amending  the  militia  law,  and  requiring  the  State 
guard  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  that  of  Kentucky. 

j1Ii.ssouri. — In  this  State,  also,  the  secession  movement 
has  been  checked,  at  least  for  the  present.  General 
Harney,  commander  of  the  United  States  troops,  and 
General  Price,  of  the  Missouri  militia,  have  come  to  a 
mutual  understanding  and  amicable  agreement,  by  which 
the  latter  pledges  the  loyalty  of  Missouri  to  the  general 
government,  and  both  resolve  to  maintain  peace,  and 
enforce  order  in  common.  In  accordance  with  this 
treaty,  the  Missouri  State  troops  at  Jefferson  city,  4000 
in  number,  have  been  disbanded  by  order  of  Gen.  Price. 

Ilaryland. — All  appearance  of  opposition  to  the  go- 
vernment has  disappeared.  U.  S.  troops  pass  over  the 
State  freely,  without  molestation  by  all  the  usual  routes. 
A.  quantity  of  muskets,  pikes,  powder,  ball,  &c.,  which 
had  been  collected  by  the  secessionists  of  Baltimore,  has 
bi'Cn  seized  by  the  U.  S.  military,  and  conveyed  to  fort 
M'Henry.  They  were  secreted  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city,  and  were  sufficient  in  quantity  to  load  thirty 
six  wagons. 

Fori  Pickens. — Lieutenant  Slemmer  and  the  original 
garrison  have  been  released  and  conveyed  to  New  Yoik 
They  were  worn  out  with  the  long  labour  and  suspense 
endured  previous  to  their  reinforcement.  The  fort  has 
been  so  strengthened  that  the  secession  army  is  deter- 
red from  attempting  its  capture.  Gen.  Bragg  had  about 
7000  men  under  command,  and  was  engaged  in  the  con 
struction  of  additional  b^teries.  Many  of  his  men  had 
become  tired  of  the  long  inaction,  and  were  returning 
to  their  homes.  The  harbour  of  Pensacola  is  strictly 
blockaded. 

The  Southern  Mails. — The  U.  S.  Postmaster  General 
has  issued  an  order  discontinuing  the  transmission  of 
the  U.  S.  mails  in  Virginia,  and  other  seceded  States, 
:ind  annulling  all  contracts  for  the  same.  Western  Vir- 
ginia is  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  order,  and 
also  Tennessee,  as  that  State  has  not  yet  formally  se- 
ceded. This  course  of  the  Postmaster  General  is  under 
the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

United  Stales  Loatis.— The  bids  for  the  $8,994,000  go- 
vernment loan  were  opened  on  the  25th,  at  Washington. 
The  bids  ranged  from  84  to  89,  the  principal  amounts 
being  offered  at  85  a  86.  Those  at  85  and  upwards  were 
accepted,  and  the  remainder  was  awarded  to  the  bidders 
for  treasury  notes  at  or  above  par. 

The  Telegraph.— ThQ  U.  S.  Marshals  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  other  Northern  cities,  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  all  the  telegraphic  messages  sent  from  the  offices 
in  those  cities  since  the  18th  of  First  month  last.  This 
was  done  by  order  of  the  U.  S.  government,  to  discover 
what  treasonable  communications  had  been  sent  South. 

The  Blockade. — A  number  of  vessels  have  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Atlantic  blockading  squadron  ;  among  them 
are  several  British  ships  laden  with  tobacco,  which  were 
captured,  when  endeavouring  to  elude  the  cruisers 
Prize  Commissioners  have  been  a|)pointed  to  investigate 
each  case,  and  determine  it  upon  its  merits.  Some  of 
the  prizes  have  been  scut  into  New  York,  and  others  to 
Philadelphia. 

North  Carolina. — The  convention  pnssed  an  ordinance 
of  secession  on  the  22d,  by  an  unanimous  vote. 

Steamship  Great  Eastern. — This  "  monster  of  the  seas" 
sailed  on  lier  voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverjjool,  on 
the  25lh,  w  ith  passengers  and  a  cargo  of  brcadslufl's, 
|)rovision3,  &c. 

Mormon  Immigration. — An  emigrant  ship  arrived  at 
.N'ew  York  last  w-eek,  with  CIS  Mormons  from  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  Englaod.  They  reported  that  there 
were  about  2000  more  of  their  people  yet  to  come  from 
the  <listricts  menlionad. 

I'hilaitelphia.  —  Mortality  last  week,  247;  of  scarlet 
fever,  3.') ;  small-pox,  13;  diplheria,  8. 

l''oKK<l»s. —  Liverpool  ilales  to  the  15tli  ult.  The  Bri- 
tish government  had  issued  a  proclamation,  warning  its 
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subjects  against  engaging  in  the  American  war.  Thi 
proclamation  declares  the  inttntion  of  the  governraen 
to  maintain  a  strict  and  impartial  neutrality  betweei 
the  United  States  and  the  Southern  Confederacy.  I 
notifies  British  subjects  that  if  they  enter  the  militar 
service  on  either  side,  or  join  the  ships  of  war  or  trans 
ports,  or  break  or  endeavour  to  break  any  blockadi 
lawfully  established,  or  carry  soldiers,  despatches,  o 
any  material  contraband  of  war  for  either  party,  thej 
will  be  liable  to  all  the  penalty  and  consequences,  ant 
will  do  so  at  their  peril,  and  in  no  wise  obtain  protec- 
tion  from  the  government. 

Lord  Wodehouse  stated  in  Parliament,  that  Spain,  a 
the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  had  accepted  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  eastern  portion  of  St.  Dorningo,  and  giver 
assurance  that  slavery  would  not  be  re-established 
there. 

The  cotton  growing  company  of  Jamaica  has  deter- 
mined to  plant  several  thousand  acres  forthwith 

It  is  asserted  that  negotiations  for  the  withdrawal  ol 
the  French  troops  from  Rome  approach  a  conclusion 

Spain  has  ordered  the  construction  of  six  screw  fri- 
gates of  the  first  class. 

Count  Teleki,  it  is  ascertained,  committed  suicide, 
though  the  first  impression  was  that  he  had  been  assas- 
sinated. 

The  schemes  for  establishing  steamship  lines  betweer 
Liverpool  and  New  Orleans,  and  Liverpool  and  Charle 
ton,  find  but  little  favour  in  England.    It  is  said  thai 
not  a  single  share  in  either  line  had  yet  been  taken. 

The  Manchester  advices  continued  unfavourable,  all 
the  markets  being  dull.  The  Liverpool  cotton  raarkcl 
was  l-\Hd.  a  \d.  lower.  The  breadstuffs  market  was 
firm,  with  a  partial  advance  on  all  qualities.  The  ship- 
ments of  gold  to  the  United  States  were  quite  large 
the  export  of  two  days  amounting  to  £548,000  sterling 
The  steamship  Etna,  on  her  late  voyage  to  New  York 
brought  nearly  $1,500,000  in  gold  on  freight. 

The  Grain  Market  of  New  York. — The  following  wertjiost 
the  quotations  on  the  27lli  ult.    The  wheat  market  firm 
sales  of  137,000  bushels,  at  $1.07  a  $1.15  for  Chicago 
spring  ;  $1.26  a  $1.28  for  red  State,  and  $1.60  a  $1.75 
for  white  Michigan  ;  oats,  31  cts.  a  33  cts.  for  Western 
and  33  cts.  a  34  cts.  for  State ;  sales  of  150,000  bushels 
corn  ;  44  cts.  a  45  cts.  for  new  mixed  Western,  and  46|ij5] 
cts.  a  47  cts.  for  yellow.    On  the  same  day,  the  Phila- 
delphia quotations  were  as  follow.    Prime  red  wheat 
$1.36  a  $1.38;  white,  $1.45  a  $1.60;  rye,  67  cts.  '™ 
prime  yellow  corn,  58|-cts.  a  60  cts.;  oats,  30  cts. 
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FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con 
ducting  this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  be 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  in 
the  school.    Apply  to         Ebenezeh  Worth, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thos.  Wistae, 
Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

Joel  Evans, 
Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 
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Died,  on  the  12th  of  Fourth  month,  1861,  at  his  resi-  »rff 
deuce  in  Philadelphia,  after  a  long  illness,  Samdei  liili 
Bettle,  Senior,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  )  (, 
He  had  been  for  many  years  an  esteemed  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  and  was  regarded  as  one  well 
quainted  with  the  discipline  and  usages  of  our  religious 
Society. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  the 

1st  of  Fifth  month,  Tuomas  Comfort,  aged  fifty-two 
years.  During  the  latter  part  of  h  protracted  illness 
the  Divine  arm  was  i)lainly  manifested  in  his  support, 
and  a  clear  evidence  of  his  heavenly  Father's  love  and 
acceptance.  niercifuUy  granted. 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  Fiftli  month,  after  a  lingering  in- 
disposition, in  this  city,  Ann  W.,  wife  of  Joshua  H 
Morris,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  Wistar,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  her  age.  Of  a  retiring  disposition,  she 
entertained  a  low  opinion  of  herself,  and  expressed  but 
little  during  her  sickness  ;  but,  on  being  queried  with  by 
a  beloved  friend  on  the  evening  previous  to  her  depar- 
ture, whether  heaven  looked  like  home,  she  replied,  "  1 
trust  it  is  my  resting-place.  Oh,  the  quietness,  th( 
quietness  I  feel."  To  the  question,  if  her  hopes  were  or 
Jesus,  she  replied,  "  nothing  else,  nothing  else,  nothing.' 

Nothing  in  my  hands  I  bring 
Simply  to  thy  cross  I  cling. 

PILE  k  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Appalachian  Monntain  System 

(Continued  from  page  306.) 

"In  the  Adirondack  group  I  have  cited  only  the 
efejpst  elevated  point,  Mount  Tahawus  or  Mount 
"arcy,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  peaks 
hich  I  have  as  yet  measured.  I  found  its  height 
379  feet.  This  height  difiFers  from  that  of  Red- 
i\d  given  in  the  geology  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
•467  feet,)  and  from  that  of  Prof.  T.  Benedict 
»341.)  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  heights 
ven  by  the  first  are  all  too  great  bv  reason  of 
le  defective  nature  of  the  instrument  employed,  as 
have  had  occasion  to  convince  myself;  and  also 
lat  Prof.  Benedict,  although  provided  with  a 
unten  barometer,  was  only  able  to  make  use  of 
)rresponding  observations  made  at  a  considerable 
istance.  From  Tahawus  the  height  of  the  peaks 
iminiahes  both  towards  the  north,  and  towards  the 
(uth,  and  the  chains  dwindle  away  before  they 
sach  Lake  Champlain  or  the  Mohawk  river. 
"  In  the  southern  part  the  law  of  gradual  in- 
ease  is  still  more  regular.  It  can  also  be  exhi- 
ited  at  the  exterior  base  of  the  mountains,  along 
le  Great  valley,  and  in  the  principal  chains  which 
order  it.  I  have  already  said  that  the  interior 
order  of  the  Atlantic  plain  rises  gradually  from 
0  to  1200  feet,  from  New  Jersey  to  the  upper 
1^  flpv-  of  the  Catawba,  near  Morganton.  The 
racii  of  the  railroads  gives  us  in  the  Great  valley 
series  of  significant  points  : 

!jihe  Great  valley  at  Easton,  on  the  Delaware,  in 

Pennsylvania     .       .        .    165  ft. 
near  the  Schuylkill,  Penn.    .    250  " 
at  Harrisburg,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna   328  " 

at  Charnbersburg,  Penn.       .    600  " 
near  Staunton,  south  fork  of 
Shenandoah,  in  Central  Vir- 
ginia   12G1  " 

at  Salem,  in  the  upper  valley 

of  the  Roanoke  .       .       .  1014  " 
Newbern,  in  the  valley  of  New 

River   2065  " 

Mt.  Airy  Ridge,  highest  point 
near   the   sources   of  the 
Holston     ....  2595  " 
Abingdon,  in  Sonth'n  Virginia  2071  " 
Bristol,  on  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Tennessee      .       .  1678  " 
Greenville,  Tennessee    .       .  1581  " 
Knoxvilie         "  .       ,    898  " 

Chattanooga    "  .       .    675  " 


"  The  principal  chain  along  the  eastern  border 
of  the  Great  valley  under  the  name  of  Blue  llidge, 
Iron,  Smoky,  and  Unaka  Mountains,  presents  in 
the  same  manner  an  increasing  altitude." 

Blue  Ridge,  in  New  Jersey,  about  1000  to  .  1500  ft. 
Peaks  of  Otter,  in  Virginia,  the  highest  .  3993  " 

White  Top,  on  the  boundary  of  Virginia,  North 

Carolina,  and  Tennessee       .  .  .  5530  " 

Bald  Mountain,  west  of  the  Black  Mountains  .  5550  " 
Smoky  Dome,  Clingman's  Mountain,  culminat- 
ing point  in  the  chain  of  the  Smoky  Mountains  6660  " 
Thunderhead,  in  Smoky  Mountains     .  .  5520  " 

Great  Bald,  highest  peak,  in  Smoky  Mountains, 

near  the  cut  of  Tennessee  river        .  .  4722  " 

Hangover,  highest  peak  of  the  Unaka  Moun- 
tains, about  .....  5600  " 
Great  Frog  Mountain,  in  Tennessee,  highest 

peak  near  the  south  end  of  the  System        .  4226  "" 

These  are  of  course  only  a  very  few  of  the  peaks 
that  have  been  measured  in  this  chain,  the  object 
being  merely  to  exhibit  the  gradual  increase  of 
elevation  to  a  certain  point.  A  large  number  of 
altitudes  have  been  determined  by  Prof.  Guyot,  and 
among  them  we  find  some  twenty  summits  of  over 
6000  feet  elevation,  between  White  Top,  (the  cor- 
ner-stone of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,)  and 
Mount  Buckley.  Three-fourths  of  these  are  be- 
tween Bald  Mountain  and  Smoky  Dome.  Mount 
Buckley  is  but  a  short  distance  south  of  Smoky 
Dome,  and  is  but  61  feet  lower,  (Lvi^ht  0599  feet.) 

The  Blue  Bidge  of  North  Carolina  is,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  an  ofi"-shoot  or  branch  of  the 
main  range  of  that  name,  the  bifurcation  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Christiansburg,  in  Montgo- 
mery county,  Virginia.  Although  an  irregular  and 
broken  chain,  it  forms  the  barrier  between  the  wa- 
ters that  flow  directly  to  the  Atlantic,  and  those 
that  reach  the  ocean  through  the  Mississippi.  In 
Virginia,  it  does  not  appear  to  attain  a  greater 
elevation  than  4500  feet.  In  North  Carolina,  how- 
ever, the  peaks  are  much  higher,  while  further 
south,  in  Georgia,  they  gradually  decrease  again, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following : 

Grandfather  Mountain,  at  the  sources  of  Yad- 
kin, Watuga  and  New  rivers,  measures        .  5897  ft. 

Grandmother    Mountain,   in   the  immediate 

neighbourhood  of  the  last    ....  5787  " 

The  High  Pinnacle,  which  touches  the  Black 

Mountain   5701  " 

Great  Hogback,  at  the  sources  of  the  Tucka- 

segee   .       .       .   4792  " 

White  Side,  near  the  sources  of  the  Chatooga  4931  " 

Mud  Creek  Bald,  near  the  head  of  the  Little 

Tennessee,  Georgia     .....  4705  " 

Tray  Mountain,  in  Georgia,  at  the  sources  of 

the  Hiwassee  river      .....  4426  " 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  eastern  branch 
attains  its  greatest  elevation  at  a  point  somewhat 
further  north  (about  two-thirds  of  a  degree  of  la- 
titude,) than  the  culminating  point  of  the  western 
or  main  range,  namely  at  Grandfather  Mountain, 
from  which  point  southward  the  altitudes  gradu- 
ally fall  off  again..  It  is  between  these  two  chains 
that  that  elevated  mass  of  mountain  peaks  called 
the  Black  Mountains,  is  situated.  We  have  "termed 
it  a  mass  of  peaks ;  it  is  more  properly  a  continuous 
mountain  ridge,  consisting  of  some  fifteen  peaks 
with  but  slight  depressions  between  them,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  contains  all 


Cling. 


the  elevations  given  by  Guyot  in  the  main 
of  the  Black  mountains  : 


"  Potatoe  Top 

Mt.  Mitchell  .... 
Mt.Gibbs  .... 
Stepp's  Gap,  the  cabin 
Mt.  Hallback  (or  Sugarloaf)  . 
Black  Dome  (or  Mitchell's  high  peak,  or 

mann  of  State  map) 
Dome  Gap  ..... 
Balsam  Cone  (Guyot  of  State  map) 
Hairy  Bear  ..... 
Bear  Gap  ..... 
Black  Brother  (Sandoz  of  Stale  map) 
Cattail  Peak  ..... 
Rocky  Trail  Gap  .... 
Rocky  Trail  Peak  .... 

Cattail  Gap  

Deer  Mt.,  North  Point  . 
Long  Ridge,  South  Point 

"       "      Middle  Point 

"       "      North  Point 
Bowlen's  Pyramid  .... 


chain 

feet. 

6393 

6591 
6103 
6403 

6707 
6352 
6G71 
6G10 
6234 
6619 
6611 
6382 
6488 
5720 
6233 
6208 
6259 
6248 
6348" 


Five  of  the  above  altitudes  are  of  the  gaps  or 
depressions  between  adjacent  peaks;  and  two  of 
these  gaps,  it  will  be  observed,  are  higher  than  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington.*  This  ridge,  from 
Potatoe  Top  at  the  south  end  to  the  summit  of  Bow- 
len's Pyramid  near  the  north  end,  is  about-  eight 
miles  and  a  half  in  length  ;  it  is  slightly  curved  near 
the  southern  end.  About  a  miie  beyond  Bowlen's 
Pyramid  is  Grassy  knob,  the  north  end  of  the 
ridge,  the  altitude  of  which  is  not  stated  by  Guyot. 
This  Black  Mountain  chain  branches  ofl^  from  the 
Blue  Kidge  at  High  Pinnacle  in  the  latter.  The 
connection  between  Potatoe  Top  and  High  Pinnacle 
forms  Toe  River  Gap,  the  altitude  of  which  at  the 
lowest  point  is  5188  feet. 

We  return  now  to  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Guyot, 
respecting  the  general  configuration  of  the  system. 
He  says: 

"  The  law  of  goneral  increase  of  altitude  towards 
the  south-west  in  all  parts  of  the  southern  section 
of  the  Appalachian  system,  is  thus  fully  establish- 
ed ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  difi'erent  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed,  do  not  arrive  to 
their  maximum  of  altitude  in  the  same  locality  nor 
in  the  same  latitude.  The  bottom  of  the  Great 
valley  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  near  the 
sources  of  the  Holston,  at  about  37°  N.  lat.  The 
mass  elevation,  or  terre-plein,  culminates  in  the 


*  In  compiling  the  introductory  remarks  to  this  ar- 
ticle, some  of  the  ffaps  whose  altitudes  are  given  in 
Guyot's  tables,  were  inadvertently  reckoned  as  peaks  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  between  the  compiler  and  the  printer, 
several  errors  occurred  in  that  paragraph,  we  will  here 
give  the  passage  in  its  corrected  form,  as  follows: 

Here,  within  a  territory  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and 
some  forty  miles  in  breadth, — extending  from  the  ex- 
treme sources  of  the  New  River  to  the  passage  of  the 
Tennessee  through  the  Smoky  IVIountains  and  Blue 
Ilidge, — there  are,  according  to  the  table  of  altitudes 
published  by  Prof  Guyot,  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  peaks 
more  elevated  than  Mount  Washington,  and  some  thirty- 
two  other  peaks  or  ridges  that  overtop  Mount  Adams,  the 
second  in  altitude  of  the  White  Mountain  group.  Of  the 
twenty-six  peaks  higher  than  Mount  Washington,  eleven 
are  arranged  nearly  in  a  straight  line  of  about  nine 
miles  in  length,  forming  the  main  chain  of  the  Black 
mountains. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


vicinity  of  Grandfather  and  Big  Yellow  mountains. 
The  isolated  groups  and  intermediate  chains,  cul- 
minate in  the  Black  mountains,  a  little  south  of 
36^  N.  lat.,  although,  in  this  region,  the  principal 
chains  on  the  two  sides  do  nowLere  rise  to  6000 
feet,  while  these  last,  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Smoky 
Mountains,  reach  their  greatest  mean  and  absolute 
height  at  the  north  of  35^  N.  lat.,  between  the 
valleys  of  the  French  Broad  and  Little  Tennessee, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Haywood  and  Jackson 
counties.  Although  the  high  peaks  of  the  Smoky 
Mountains  are  some  fifty  feet  lower  than  the  iso- 
lated and  almost  exceptional  group  of  the  Black 
Mountains,  yet,  by  their  number,  their  magnitude, 
the  continuity  and  general  elevation  of  the  chains, 
and  of  the  base  upon  which  they  repose,  they  are 
like  a  massive  and  high  citadel  which  is  really  the 
culminating  region  of  all  the  Appalachian  system." 

•  CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

MaslDgs  and  Memories.  - 

OUll  OWN  FAULTS  SEEN  IN    OTHERS    OFTEN  OF- 
FENSIVE TO  US. 

I  have  been  led  into  a  train  of  reflection,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  above  motto,  by  some  of  the 
prattlings  of  a  little  child  not  yet  two  years  of  age 
The  child  scarcely  ever  sees  any  kind  act  done  for 
another,  but  if  the  one  receiving  the  favour  does  not 
immediately  acknowledge  it,  she  will  remind  them 
of  what  she  considers  as  their  duty,  by  looking  up 
at  them,  and  saying  "  blige."  It  has  been  so 
with  her  for  a  number  of  months  past,  during  which 
time  she  has  been  a  faithful  monitress  to  others 
yet  has  not  always  remembered  to  practise  in  her 
own  case,  what  she  seems  determined  none  other 
in  her  company  should  neglect. 

How  few  of  us  who  are  happily  in  the  daily  ex 
perience  of  kindnesses  from  the  members  of  our 
families  at  home,  and  from  our  friends  and  others 
abroad,  always  remember  to  say  "blige"  for  these 
acts  of  love,  which  cheer  our  way.  Sometimes  it 
is  to  be  feared,  we  even  forget  to  feel  the  emotion, 
to  which  that  short  word  in  our  baby's  view,  is  the 
proper  utterance.  If  it  be  so  with  respect  to  the 
actions  which  make  the  comforts  of  the  home  circle, 
and  give  light  and  warmth  to  the  affectionate  in- 
tercourse of  friendsliip,  we  may  be  certain  that  a 
still  greater  neglect  will  be  found,  in  respect  to  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  manifold  mercies 
and  blessings  showered  down  upon  us  from  our 
heavenly  Father.  Christians,  consider  this  matter 
seriously  !  I  ask  not  that  you  should  recapitulate 
every  mercy  received,  and  labour  to  return  thanks 
for  each  of  them ;  such  an  endeavour  would  soon 
lead  to  a  daily  round  of  words  in  which  there 
would  be  a  danger  of  settling  into  an  unfelt  for- 
mality. But  is  your  heart  open  to  feel  that  the 
Lord's  mercy  is  being  extended  to  you  every  mo- 
ment, and  is  there  dwelling  in  you  a  thankful  feel- 
ing, which  is  as  unceasing  incense  of  praise,  as- 
cending to  llim,  the  great  fountain  of  mercy  and 
love. 

From  such  reflections  my  mind  passed  to  consi- 
derations awakened  by  the  fact  that  the  little  child 
forgets  at  times  to  say  ''  blige"  on  her  own  ac- 
count, for  kindnesses  sliown  her.  I  have  seen  many 
instances  in  my  time,  of  individuals  wlio  were  very 
severe  on  otiiers,  for  faults  which  were  character- 
istic ones  in  themselves;  noted  fault-finders  seri- 
ously admonishing  others  for  unchri^tianly  judging; 
proud  ones,  reproving  the  want  of  humility.  Ah  ! 
within  the  last  forty  years,  how  often  have  we 
witnessed  love  and  meekness  publicly  advocated,  in 
a  spirit  of  censorious  coudemation.  It  is  well  for 
US  all  to  ponder  the  important  question,  "  docs  my 
practice  keep  puce  with  my  prolcssion  T"    "Am  I 


a  living  witness  of  the  efi&cacy  of  the  Truth  I  uphold 
in  Words?" 

IN  ALL  THINGS  INSTRUCTED. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  draw.s  the  attention  of  his 
disciples  to  the  living  flowers  around  them,  and 
argues  from  the  beauty  v.ith  which  God  had 
adorned  them,  that  he  would  much  more  care  for 
his  rational,  intelligent  creation.  Flowers  are 
sweet  proofs  of  God's  goodness  and  wisdom,  given 
by  him  to  beautify  this  earth  for  his  children.  The 
Lord  Jesus  drew  lessons  from  living  flowers,  when 
personally  on  earth,  and  since  then  his  Holy  Spirit 
has  preaciied  saving  lessons  from  dead  ones.  Sa- 
muel Bradburn,  a  remarkably  useful,  religious 
Englit.hman  of  the  last  century,  dates  his  first 
soul-awakening  visitation  of  Divine  grace  from  his 
musing  on  some  decayed  flowers.  As  he  gazed 
thoughtfully  upon  them,  he  felt  his  mind  stilled  into 
a  seriousness,  which,  through  the  retaining  help  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  was  not  momentary,  but  of  a  life- 
long endurance. 

Flowers  are  pleasant  objects  to  draw  religious 
instruction  from,  whilst  living,  or  when  their  fallen 
leaves  give  forth  "  a  sweet,  decaying  smell."  But 
objects  of  far  less  beauty  have  given  occasion  for 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  operate  savingly  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  men.  Edward  Andrews,  when 
a  wild  and  wicked  youth,  was  awakened  to  a  se- 
rious consideration,  which,  through  the  Lord's 
mercy,  proved  enduring  and  soul-saving,  by  find- 
ing a  human  bone.  He  thought  it  would  be  right 
for  him  to  bury  it,  and  after  a  time  giving  up  to 
this  impression  of  duty,  his  heart  thence  became 
more  and  more  open  to  receive  the  instruction  of 
the  Spirit,  so  that  he  grew  in  grace,  and  before 
long  was  an  able  and  fervent  minister  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ. 

Explosion  of  Kerosene  Oil. 
Serious  objections  to  the  use  of  Kerosene  Oils 
have  lately  arisen,  on  account  of  their  explosive 
qualities.  Many  cases  of  explosion  have  occurred 
of  late,  and  they  are  the  more  surprising  as  these 
oils  have  been  in  use  for  some  years  with  perfect 
safety  to  the  consumers ;  and  the  use  of  these  was 
rapidly  increasing,  on  account  of  their  economy  and 
safety,  and  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  light. 
And  inasmuch  as  these  oils  have  been  in  use  for 
some  years,  without  any  instances  of  danger,  or 
any  fear  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  it  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  new  difficulty 
and  danger  attending  their  use.  Some  suppose  it 
to  be  owing  to  the  admixture  of  other  and  daniTer- 
ous  materials,  to  adulterate  and  cheapen  the  cost  of 
these  oils ;  but  if  so,  then  accidents  ought  to  have 
occurred  before,  say  in  1859,  when  the  oils  were 
scarce,  and  worth  from  §1  25  to  §1  50  per  gallon, 
while  now  they  are  worth  but  65  to  80  cents. 
Some  suppose  it  is  owing  to  an  admixture  of  fluid, 
or  alcoliol,  with  the  pure  oil ;  but  these  will  not 
mix  or  incorporate  themselves  with  the  oil ;  others 
imagiue  that  camphine  is  used  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  camphine  would  be  easily  detected 
by  the  odor,  and  as  but  a  very  small  quantity  can 
be  incorporated  with  the  oil,  it  would  not  become 
explosive.  And  as  no  one  wishes  to  introduce  an 
agent  into  his  family  that  will  burn  up,  maim,  or 
disfigure  his  wife  or  children,  it  is  well  for  the  pub- 
lic to  be  placed  on  their  guard  against  such  misfor- 
tunes, and  to  know  the  true  reasons  of  these  explo- 
sions which  have  been  sonumerous  of  late,  by  which 
some  precious  lives  have  been  lost;  and  as  these 
oils  evidently  will  not  go  out  of  favor,  from  their 
economy  and  brilliancy  of  light,  it  is  right  to  in- 
struct the  public  into  some  safe  and  simple  way  of 
choosing  a  .safe  oil  for  their  household  use.  T/tc 
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danger  in  the  use  of  these  oils  does  not  arise  from 
their  adidteration^  but  from  their  light  gravity 
brought  about  in  their  manufacture,  by  the  publi< 
demand  for  a  ivliite  or  colourless  oil. 

On  their  first  introduction  to  the  public,  in  1857 
by  the  Kerosene  and  Carbon  Oil  Co's,  these  oils 
were  either  of  an  amber  or  dark  lemon  colour,  anc 
in  consequence  of  the  process  of  refining  and  purl 
fying  not  being  thoroughly  understood,  they  wen 
liable  to  change  their  colour  to  a  darker  hue,  fron 
the  presence  of  acid  ;  and  also  from  the  same  caus< 
to  lose  their  illuminating  properties  to  some  extent 
and  to  develope  an  unpleasant  odor.  As  the  re 
finers  learned  the  nature  and  management  of  thi 
oils  better,  they  produced  a  superior  and  lightei 
coloured  oil,  which  being  of  a  better  quality,  thi 
public  got  to  judging  quality  by  colour  (erroneously, 
and  from  these  facts,  resulted  the  demand  for  : 
ivhite  oil,  and  with  its  production  the  oils  neces 
sarily  became  dangerous,  and  accidents  and  expl 
sions  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  princip 
cause,  then,  of  the  manufacture  of  explosive  oils, 
the  ready  sale  found  for  a  white  or  colourless  oil 
and  the  oil  refiners,  ever  ready  to  make  that  whic! 
sells  best  and  for  the  highest  price,  have — with 
few  praiseworthy  exceptions — been  making  a  whit 
oil,  necessarily  of  an  exceeding  light  gravity,  ver 
volatile  in  its  nature,  and  consequently  in  a  very  higl 
degree  dangerous  to  the  consumer.  The  whit 
oils  are  the  first  products  from  the  stills,  comin 
over  at  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  but  extreme! 
inflammable. 

After  the  white  flow,  succeeds  a  lemon-coloure( 
oil,  of  a  heavier  body  which,  if  properly  mixed, 
it  should  be,  with  the  white  portion,  makes  a  s 
oil  to  consume,  but  of  a  light  lemon  colour ;  thi 
colour,  unfortunately,  does  not  coincide  with 
public  taste ;  and,  although  much  more  durable  an 
economical  for  the  consumer,  and  more  cheap! 
produced  by  the  refiner,  does  not  meet  with  read 
sale,  because  the  great  demand  is  for  white  oi 
hence  the  coloured  and  heavier  portion  of  the  disti 
tilation,  at  least  one  half  of  the  product,  is.  sut 
mitted  to  chemical  treatment,  to  deprive  it  of  col 
our,  and  is  then  re-distilled — the  white  portion  sep 
rated  as  before,  and  so  on — the  result  being  gent 
rally  a  highly  inflammable  product,  colourless  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  consumers.  But  th 
"  lady  of  the  house"  loves  to  see  it  in  her  gl 
lamp,  although  she  exposes  her  family  to  death  b 
its  use,  and  also  finds  it  consumes  away  much  fa 
ter  than  the  lemon-coloured  oils.  The  writer  hs 
been  informed  by  —  Young,  of  Scotland,  (a  ma 
of  more  experience  than  any  other  living,)  tt 
originator  and  patentee  of  coal  oil  making  inGre 
Britain,  where  the  oils  have  been  in  use  sever; 
years  longer  than  here,  that  the  use  of  whiC'^^S' 
has  been  discarded  by  the  public,  from  such  us 
having  been  attended  with  great  and  constantl 
recurring  danger  to  the  consumer  from  explosions 
and  he  predicted  the  same  results  would  follow 
this  country  ! 

Now,  the  housekeeper  asks,  what  shall  I  do  I 
guard  my  family  from  this  danger?  One  very  in 
portaut  protection  will  be,  to  use  no  more  whil 
oils  ;  and  another,  and  most  eS"ectual  one  will  be 
follows  :  pour  a  small  quantity,  say  a  teaspoonfi 
of  oil,  into  a  shallow  vessel — like  a  saucer — lig 
a  match,  and  slowly  bring  it  in  contact  with  tl 
oil  ;  if  the  .oil  ignites  almost  or  quite  as  soon 
touched  by  the  flame  do  not  use  it — it  is  dangc 
oustodoso.  If,ontheotherhand,youdrop  the  bur 
ing  match  into  the  oil  and  it  lies  there  and  bun 
there  until  the  oil  becomes  heated  before  it  ignite 
it  is  safe  to  use,  whether  white  or  lemon  colon 
All  white  oils  may  not  be  explosive,  but  should  1 
tested  in  this  way,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  tl 
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""larker  the  colour  the  more  safe  from  explosion,  [in  whose  sifrht  the  death  of  his  saints 


oili 
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3ut  the  above  test  will  infallibly  prove  whether  oil 
safe  to  use,  let  the  colour  be  what  it  may  ;  but 
he  greatest  danger  and  the  least  economy  attends 
"  e  use  of  white  oil. — Ledger. 


For  "  The  Fiieud." 

Died  on  the  12th  of  Fourth  month,  1861,  in  the 
ighty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  Samuel  Bettle  ; 
beloved  member  and  minister  of  the  Monthly 
rleeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

Having  bowed  in  early  life  to  the  convicting 
nd  converting  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  expe- 
^  Lenced  the  great  work  of  regeneration  to  be  begun 
nd  carried  forward  in  his  soul,  by  His  transform- 
g  power;  gradually  preparing  him  to  renounce 
dependence  on  his  own  talents  and  acquirements, 
nd  to  wait  to  receive  that  ability  from  on  high, 
hich  only  can  qualify  for  usefulness  in  the  church 
f  Christ.    Submitting  to  the  humbling  baptisms 
f  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  by  which  the  heart  is 
repared  to  receive  the  Lord's  gifts,  and  to  occupy 
!  iem  to  his  honour ;  he  was  made  an  instrument 
f  good  to  others ;  and  became  an  eminent  minis- 
of  the  gospel,  in  which  service  he  laboured 
iligently.    Being  gifted  with  clear  perception  and 
sound  judgment,  a  mind  remarkably  well  disci- 
lined  and  balanced,  and  his  natural  endowments 
'anctified  by  Divine  grace ;  he  was  peculiarly  fit- 
'  d  for  service  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  the 
elfare  and  interests  of  which  he  devoted  himself 
mh  cheerfulness  and  fidelity  during  a  long  course 
''f  years.    Self-possessed  and  calm  amid  surround- 
^jlig  excitement,  with  great  aptitude  for  discerning 
■ .  :nd  embracing  the  proper  moment  for  efficient  ac- 
'ton,  he  was,  more  than  most,  qualified  to  guide 
rough  critical  emergencies,  and  through  Divine 
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gathered  him  "  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his 
season,"  we  reverently  believe,  to  join  the  just  of  all 
generations  in  singing  the  praises  of  redeeming  love. 


..ssistance  was  often  made  peculiarly  helpful  in 
'P/luch  trying  seasons. 
i  In  the  use  of  the  outward 


substance  entrusted 
J  him,  he  exercised  true  christian  benevolence ; 
ispensing  his  means  with  a  liberal  hand  for  the 
omfort  and  assistance  of  others;  and  often,  so 
™  irivately,  that  none  but  himself  and  the  recipient 
tnew  of  the  circumstance ;  and  in  various  ways  he 
levoted  a  large  portion  of  his  means  t<J  promote 
'fhe  good  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  he  filled  with  pro- 
^iriety  various  responsible  and  important  stations 
the  society  of  which  he  was  a  consistent  and 
*iighly  valued  member;  yet,  as  he  approached  the 
Hlose  of  life,  with  great  humility,  and  under  the 
'Jihristian  feeling  that  he  was  but  an  unprofitable  ser- 
ant,  he  remarked  that  he  had  no  works  of  his  own 
^  o  trust  to — nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the  bound- 
2       mercy  of  God  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ, 
■  iis  iledeemer  and  Saviour,  whose  precious  blood 
ileanses  from  all  sin;  and  that  his  only  hope  of 
alvation  rested  on  him.  During  a  peculiarly  pain- 
^.  ul  and  trying  illnes-s  of  more  than  two  years'  con- 
tinuance, that  blessed  religion,  in  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  live,  sustained  his  mind 
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live, 

and  composure,  trusting  in  the  Lord  ; 
*  ind,  though  not  addicted  to  speaking  readily  on 
io  solemn  a  subject,  there  were  times  when  he  ex- 
I  )ressed  the  humble  a.ssuraoce  he  felt  that  death 
,  iVould  have  no  sting,  nor  the  grave  any  victory, 
'  ippearing  to  be  borne  above  all  visible  things,  by 
I  hope  in  Christ,  full  of  immortality  and  of  eternal 
ife.    Love  divine  seemed  to  be  the  clothing  of  his 
^'  'edeemed  Spirit,  flowing  primarily  to  his  heavenly 
Father,  and  embracing,  in  its  expansive  influence, 
'  jvery  rational  soul,  desiring  the  everlasting  welfare 
Sf  all.    As  the  ravages  of  the  afflicting  malady 
°  gradually  wasted  his  physical  energies,  he  calmly 
descended  to  the  borders  of  the  grave  with  holy 
resignation ;  and  that  gracious  and  merciful  Being, 


To  tlie  top  of  Tencriffe. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  as  we  were  already  in 
the  shade,  the  air  began  to  feel  piercingly  keen. 
Pausing  before  we  began  the  ascent  to  our  proposed 
resting-place  for  the  night,  we  cast  our  eyes  round 
tbe  vast  panorama,  bounded  by  distant  rocks  of 
most  fantastic  shapes  and  of  different  colours,  and 
over  the  tops  of  those  to  the  southward  of  us  we 
plainly  discerned  the  summits  of  the  island  of  Grand 
Canary  imbedded  in  white  fleecy  clouds. 

And  now  we  breasted  our  jaded  beasts  against 
the  steep  side  of  the  Peak,  ascending  by  a  kind  of 
sandy  pathway,  open  on  the  left  hand  to  a  course 
of  old  lava  some  depth  below,  black  and  rugged  to 
the  last  degree.  The  nature  of  the  road,  and  its 
great  acclivity,  necessitated  our  making  very  short 
traverses,  zig-zaging  upwards  for  about  half  an 
hour,  when  to  our  great  content  we  reached  a  small 
piece  of  level  surface  projecting  from  the  side  of 
the  Peak,  with  a  few  tall  and  unshapely  black  rocks 
standing  upon  it ;  and  this  was  the  Estancia  de  los 
Inale  ses,  or  Englishmen's  resting  place ;  where,  at 
an  elevation  of  9933  feet,  we  were  to  bivouac  for 
the  night.  Gladly  did  we  all  dismount  and  stretch 
our  limbs  on  the  earth,  admiring  the  novelty 
and  majesty  of  the  scene  beneath  us,  where  the 
plain  we  had  toiled  across  was  overshadowed  by 
our  gigantic  neighbour,  while  the  encircling  moun- 
tains and  more  distant  elevations  yet  glowed  under 
the  departing  sunbeams,  as  did  also  the  summits 
of  Grand  Canary,  resting  upon  a  bed  of  clouds 
heaped  side  by  side  like  flocks  of  wool  of  the  purest 
whiteness,  shutting  out  the  view  of  the  sea. 

Our  muleteers,  after  unloading  and  securing  their 
beasts,  had  dispersed  in  search  of  fuel;  and  when 
they  returned  with  a  suf&cicncy  of  retama  to  keep 
up  fires,  night  had  closed  in,  and  the  full  moon  was 
high  above  the  horizon  before  all  the  arrangements 
of  our  encampment  were  made.  Ere  these,  how- 
ever, were  completed,  one  of  our  party  was  taken 
extremely  unwell  with  faintness,  shivering  fits,  and 
violent  pains  in  his  head  ;  we  soon  covered  him 
with  blankets  and  cloaks,  and  raised  a  blazing  fire, 
by  the  warmth  of  all  which,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  a  little  spirits,  he  was  partially  relieved. 

For  a  long  time  we  reclined  in  the  moonshine, 
gazing  with  delight  on  the  prospect,  and  chatting 
over  the  incidents  of  the  day  ;  but  the  hour  for 
thinking  of  our  supper  came  round.  Our  two 
watch-fires  were  blazing  in  rear  of  the  upright 
rocks,  and  a  rude  wall  of  stones,  piled  one  on 
another  by  the  arriaros,  confined  their  beasts  to  a 
space  separated  from  our  supper  room  and  dormi- 
tory. 

But  it  was  now  getting  late,  and  we  all  huddled 
ourselved  together  on  the  ground,  mufiled  in  our 
cloaks  and  blankets,  for  the  cold  was  very  search- 
ing, to  prepare  for  the  toil  of  the  ensuing  morning. 
A  short  time,  however,  after  getting  asleep,  my 
right-hand  companion  roused  us  all  with  his  com- 
plaints of  extreme  cold,  pains,  and  si^ikness  of 
stomach.  We  stretched  him  near  one  of  the  watch- 
fires  and  gave  him  some  warm  brandy  and  water, 
but  had  scarcely  recomposed  ourselves  to  rest  when 
my  left-hand  bed-mate  was  attacked  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  required  the  same  treatment  as  the 
first.  They  both  suffered  violently  from  the  incon- 
venience that  usually  attends  landmen  in  a  gale  at 
sea;  and  this  is  conunon  to  many  travellers  on  the 
Peak,  some  of  whom  attribute  it  to  sulphurous 
exhalations  in  the  atmosphere  ;  but  I  conjecture 
that  it  must  rather  be  caused  by  the  rarity  of  the 


air.  At  all  events,  there  was  no  odor  of  brimstone 
perceptible  to  us.  Out  of  our  party  of  five,  my 
American  friend  and  I  were  now  the  only  ones  who 
experienced  no  other  cause  of  complaint  than  that 
arising  from  the  hardness  and  inequalities  of  our 
co'jch,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  mules 
breaking  loose  and  getting  into  our  camp,  he  and 
I  slept  uninterruptedly  till  about  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  we  were  called  up  to  recommence  our 
journey. 

The  moon  was  now  to  the  westward  of  us,  and 
the  air  most  bitterly  cold  and  light,  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  standing  at  41  degrees.  Our  guides 
informing  us  that  we  could  ride  yet  a  little  further 
up,  and  our  three  sick  men  being  now  sufficiently 
recovered,  we  were  all,  shortly  after,  again  in  the 
saddle,  having  previously  filled  the  "  alforjas"  that 
one  of  them  carried,  with  provisions  and  a  couple 
of  bottles  of  brandy.  The  other  carried  a  staff, 
with  a  flag  attached  to  it,  that  we  had  prepared 
in  Port  Orotava,  and  I  took  care  to  strap  on  my 
own  shoulders  my  little  valise  full  of  cotton,  while 
one  of  the  muleteers  volunteered  to  accompany  us 
to  the  summit  with  the  box  for  specimens. 

On  leaving  the  Estancia,  we  commenced  ascend- 
ing a  narrow  and  very  steep  pathway  on  light 
pumice-stone  and  ashes,  and  before  long  lost  the 
benefit  of  the  moonlight,  which  was  intercepted  by 
the  vast  mountain  before  us,  the  acclivity  of  which 
was  here  very  great,  and  the  turns  in  the  pathway 
extremely  short.  Our  beasts  frequently  slipped 
backwards  two  or  three  yards  at  a  time,  and,  at  one 
particularly  awkward  angle,  the  mule  of  our  Ame- 
ican  friend  lost  its  hinder  foot-hold,  just  where 
the  road  bordered  on  a  deep  chasm  in  the  bed  of 
ava,  with  a  degree  of  peril  to  his  life  that  we  only 
became  aware  of  when  we  repassed  the  spot  on  our 
descent  by  daylight.  Without  further  accident, 
however,  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  of 
ihis  unpleasant  mode  of  travelling,  we  reached 
"  Alta  Vista,"  nearly  seven  hundred  feet  higher 
than  the  E^ancia,  and  from  henceforward  had  to 
trust  to  our  own  legs  alone  for  the  completion  of 
the  ascent. 

At  this  point  the  stream  of  lava  rocks,  that  I 
have  mentioned  as  descending  all  down  to  near  the 
CaEiadas,  is  joined  to  its  source,  if  I  may  so  term  it, 
for  here  we  had  nothing  in  view  but  a  vast  chaos 
of  black  masses  of  every  shape,  and  mostly  from 
three  to  five  feet  across,  jumbled  in  the  most  won- 
derful manner,  one  over  another,  without  the  least 
particle  of  earth  or  sand  being  perceptible  even  in 
the  cavities  where  their  angles,  touching  or  rest- 
ing upon  each  other,  leave  fissures  of  a  kind  to 
make  one  tremble  at  the  thought  of  one's  leg  acci- 
dentally slipping  into  any  of  them.  This  is  the 
"  Mai  Pais,"  or  bad  country,  as  it  is  appropriately 
named,  and  over  this  we  had  to  climb  and  clamber, 
rather  than  walk,  having  often  to  assist  our  progress 
with  our  hands,  and  following  closely  on  the  track 
of  our  guides,  who  steered  their  course  by  nothing 
but  small  stones  that  had  previously  been  placed 
on  larger  rocks  here  and  there,  to  serve  as  land- 
marks. 

A  strong  wind  was  blowing  with  icy  coldness, 
and  most  of  us  felt  a  greater  or  less  difficulty  of 
breathing ;  but  one,  in  particular,  could  not  take 
above  eight  or  ten  steps  without  stopping  to  rest, 
obliging  us  to  wait  for  him,  and  consequently  ren- 
dering our  progress  very  slow.  At  last,  however, 
we  issued  upon  a  small  plain  of  powdered  pumice 
and  ashes,  strewn  with  large  stones  and  pieces  of 
lava.  This  was  "  La  Rambleta,"  the  elevation  of 
which  is  11,6S0  feet ;  and  here  we  stopped  to  rest, 
sheltering  ourselves  as  best  we  might  from  the  wind, 
that  blew  extremely  hard,  and  was  quite  benumb- 
iua;  in  its  coldness. 
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A  short  time  before  reaching  this  spot,  we  had 
perceived  the  sky  to  the  eastward  assume  a  pearly 
tint,  speedily  followed  with  brilliant  streaks  of 
orange  and  pale  red  colour,  that  progressively 
deepened  in  tone.  Now,  at  about  five- o'clock,  the 
sun  burst  in  all  its  golden  refulgence  over  the 
horizon,  which  was  hard  to  distinguish  at  that  mo- 
ment from  the  mist  that  mantled  upon  the  sea. 
From  moment  to  moment  the  sugar  loaf  of  the 
Peak,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  now  stood,  went  on 
glowing  more  and  more  under  the  first  rays,  while, 
looking  downwards  from  our  perch,  we  saw  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  island  yet  wrapped  in  the 
gloom  of  night ;  and  it  was  a  very  long  time  before 
the  valleys  and  glens,  according  to  their  greater  or 
less  profundity,  were  illuminated  by  the  coming  day. 
Baron  Humboldt  states  the  anticipation  of  sunrise 
to  be  12'  55"  between  the  time  ol  its  being  visible 
on  the  Peak  and  on  the  plain,  and  is  the  greatest 
the  elevation  of  any  mountain  has  been  known  to 
produce. 

Here,  then,  we  stood,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  lit- 
tle plain  out  of  which  the  sugar  loaf,  or  final  cone 
of  the  Peak,  rears  itself.  One  effort  more — its 
height  is  but  512  feet  from  our  present  position — 
and  we  shall  stand  upon  the  summit,  and  crown 
our  expedition  with  success.  Alack  I  it  is  a  hard 
pull  upwards  for  men  wearied  with  their  travel 
over  the  Mai  Pais,  and  not  a  little  out  of  wind. 
But  up  we  go,  on  the  only  practicable  side  of  it, 
(which  is  the  south-east  one,)  following  our  guide 
in  Indian  file,  though  with  less  success  than  he ; 
for,  not  so  accustomed  to  the  treacherous  looseness 
of  the  soil  on  this  steep  ascent,  we  often  slipped  a 
couple  of  steps  or  more  backward,  though  occa- 
sionally meeting  a  firmer  stepping-place  on  some 
protruding  piece  of  old  lava.  As  we  slowly  worked 
upwards,  we  noticed  several  jets  of  steam  and  va- 
pour issuing  from  amongst  the  stones  and  sand, 
and  called  by  the  guides  "  the  Peak's  nostrils," 
and  hereabouts,  certainly  perceived  a  smell  of  sul-' 
phur. 

After  a  number  of  short  baitings  to  take  breath, 
we  at  last  attained  the  summit,  which  we  found 
surrounded  with  a  natural  wall  of  large  rocks, 
thrown  promiscuously  over  each  other,  but  having 
a  small  breach  in  the  side  we  had  ascended  by. 
Here  the  wind  howled  about  us,  and  the  cold  was 
not  yet  mitigated  by  the  slanting  sunbeams.  Both 
the  guides  advised  us  not  to  enter  the  crater,  or,  in 
other  words,  not  to  cross  the  ridge  of  rocks  so  as 
to  come  upon  the  centre  of  the  summit,  as,  they 
said,  when  the  wind  blows  with  so  much  violence 
as  it  then  did,  it  forms  eddies  in  the  hollow,  which, 
if  indeed  not  dangerous,  are  at  least  alarming  and 
uncomfortable.    They  themselves  lay  down  on  the 
lee  side  of  the  rocks,  wrapped  in  their  blankets, 
and  we  stretched  ourselves  beside  them  long  enough 
to  contemplate  all  the  features  of  the  wondrous 
view  below  us,  for  the  day  had  become  delightfully 
clear  and  bright.    Almost  due  south  of  us.  Grand 
Canary  still  overtopped  a  bank  of  clouds,  with  a 
Hniall  blue  circle  of  the  sea  visible  round  its  entire 
outline  ;  more  to  the  eastward,  and  at  a  greater 
distance,  we  perceive  Fuertevcutura,  like  a  dark 
streak  on  the  ocean,  which  was  there  quite  free  of 
even  a  haze,  and  could  plainly  make  out  the  ris- 
ings and  higher  parts  from  the  remainder  of  the 
laud  ;  while  yet  beyond  that,  and  less  distinct,  we 
discerned  Lanzarote.    As  to  our  own  island,  the 
greater  portion  of  it  was,  when  we  ascended,  hid 
by  clouds ;  but  as  tlie  morning  advanced,  they  be- 
gan to  dissolve,  and  wc  discovered  the  Villa,  with 
Port  Orotava  below  it,  apparently  almost  under 
our  feet.    Further  off,  we  could  only  trace  (he 
boundaries  of  the  island  by  the  fringe  of  white  sca- 
foam  all  round  it. 


After  well  scrutinizing  all  these  objects,  three  of 
us  left  our  guides  and  two  remaining  companions, 
(who  were  knocked  up,)  and  moved  round  to  the 
north  side  of  the  cone,  from  whence  we  saw  Palma 
separated  from  us  by  what  looked  like  a  mere 
streamlet.  Gomera  seemed  so  near  that  wc  might 
almost  have  thought  it  touched  this  island  ;  and  a 
little  further  beyond  lay  Hierro — all  very  distinct 
and  clear.  The  town  of  Garachico,  and  that  of 
Ycod,  with  its  forests  of  pine  trees,  seemed  directly 
beneath  us  ;  and  as  the  sun  went  on  ascending, 
every  point  of  view  became  more  minutely  distin- 
guishable. We  next  scaled  the  rocks  on  the  north- 
east side,  which  are  the  highest  of  the  ridge,  and 
consequently  stood  upon  the  most  elevated  spot  on 
the  Peak. 

This  mountain  has  been  seen  from  a  ship's  deck 
at  115  miles  distance,  and  Humboldt  says  it  is 
visible  from  the  south  cape  of  Lanzarote  at  153  ; 
but  supposing  we  take  the  medium  of  135  miles  as 
the  distance  at  which,  in  clear  weather,  the  horizon 
can  be  made  out  from  the  summit  of  the  Peak, 
then,  by  walking  round  it,  the  eye  can  take  in  the 
astonishing  circle  of  nearly  800  miles  of  ocean — an 
extent  quite  unrivalled  by  any  other  known  moun- 
tain. 

Our  first  employment  here  was  to  plant  the  pole 
and  flag  we  had  brought,  to  announce  to  our  friends 
in  Port  Orotava  the  completion  of  our  journey ;  a 
job  that  cost  us  infinite  trouble,  and  not  entirely 
devoid  of  risk  ;  for  the  stones  were  all  moveable  and 
insecure,  notwithstanding  their  weight  (which,  of 
many  of  them,  cannot  be  less  than  eight  or  ten 
cwt.)  The  outer  face  of  the  cone  is  on  this  side 
nearly  perpendicular,  while,  on  the  inner,  the  stones 
are  high  enough  above  the  crater,  or  cald'ron,  to 
make  the  possibility  of  a  fall  on  either  side  a  rather 
unpleasant  idea.  Add  to  this  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  which  in  one  or  two  gusts  I  really  thought 
would  have  carried  us  bodily  away,  and  the  force 
with  which  it  flapped  the  flag  about  while  we  were 
securing  the  stafi,  which,  though  formed  of  two 
stout  chestnut  poles,  nailed  and  lashed  together, 
was  springing  nearly  to  the  earth  and  up  again, 
during  these  squalls. — "  Sixteen  Years  of  an  Ar 
list's  Life  in  Morocco^  Spain,  and  the  Canary  Is 
lands." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  WIDOW'S  MEAL  AND  OIL. 

1  KINGS,  CH.  XVII. 

A  handful  of  me.al  and  scant  oil  in  a  cruse, 
With  the  blessing  of  God,  did  sufficient  produce. 
For  the  wants  of  the  prophet,  the  widow  and  son. 
Till  the  days  of  sore  famine  their  period  had  run. 

We  need  in  our  famine  of  spirit  and  power, 
Such  barrel  and  cruse  even  down  to  this  hour;  . 
To  yield  us,  from  day  unto  day,  a  supply. 
Lest  we  eat  our  last  portion  in  secret,  and  die  I 

Oh,  fountain  of  blessing  !  dispense  to  my  heart, 
The  gifts  of  thy  spirit  true  food  to  impart  1 
Then,  though  small  be  my  portion,  if  given  by  thee. 
Through  the  days  of  earth's  famine,  sufficient  'twill  be. 

Though  hungry.and  needy,  I  toil  here  below, 
Uubounded  thy  treasure,  dear  Saviour,  I  know  I 
And  the  future,  with  plants  of  abundance  is  sown. 
For  I  serve  a  rich  master,  who  loveth  his  own. 

I  feel,  whilst  thanksgivings  and  praises,  arise, 
Thy  treasure-house  open  with  needful  supplies, 
To  strengthen  and  cheer  till  earth's  famine  is  o'er. 
And  we  enter  thy  gates,  where  they  hunger  no  more. 
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The  great  work  of  the  Ministry. — This  is  the 
great  fundamental,  that  God  is  light,  and  in  him 
is  no  darkness  at  all,  1  John  i.  5,  and  the  great 
work  of  the  ministry  is  to  show  men  where  thi 
light  is,  and  to  turn  men  from  the  darkness,  wherein 
is  the  power  of  Satan,  unto  this  light,  and  wherein 
is  the  power  of  God,  Acts  xxvi.  18.  And  he  that 
comes  into  this  light,  and  into  this  power,  is  owned 
in  the  light  and  in  the  power,  wherein  is  the  life  of 
all  the  saints,  and  the  true  fellowship  both  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  one  with  another,  John 
i.  3,  7.  And  the  true  trial  of  spirits  is  not  by  an 
assent  to  doctrines  (which  the  hypocrite  may  assent 
to  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  true  believer  may  startle 
at  on  the  other  hand ;)  but  by  feeling  of  them  in  the 
inward  virtue  of  the  light,  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
power.  This  was  the  apostle's  way  of  trial,  1  Cor. 
iv.  19,  20.  I  will  know  not  the  speech  of  them 
which  are  puffed  up,  but  the  power;  for  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  not  in  word,  but  in  power.  A  man  may 
speak  high  words  concerning  the  kingdom,  and  get 
all  the  doctrines  about  it,  and  yet  be  a  stranger  to 
it,  and  quite  ignorant  of  the  power ;  and  another 
may  want  divers  doctrines  concerning  it  (perhaps 
some  of  thjse  which  men  call  fundamentals,)  and 
yet  be  a  citizen  of  it,  and  in  the  power. — Isaac 
Fcni7i"ton. 


Selected. 

"  ETERNAL  BEAM  OF  LIGHT  DIVINE." 
Eternal  beam  of  Light  divine. 

Fountain  of  unexhausted  love, 
In  whom  the  Father's  glories  shine 

Through  earth  beneath,  and  heaven  above  I 

Jesus,  the  weary  wanderer's  rest, 

Give  me  Thy  easy  yoke  to  bear ; 
With  steadfast  patience  arm  my  breast. 

With  spotless  love  and  lowly  fear. 

Thankful  I  take  the  cup  from  Thee, 
Prepared  and  mingled  by  Thy  skill — 

Though  bitter  to  the  taste  it  be, 
Powerful  the  wounded  soul  to  heal. 

Be  thou,  0  Rock  of  ages,  nigh  I 

So  shall  each  murmuring  thought  be  gone  I 
And  grief,  and  fear,  and  care  shall  fly 

As  clouds  before  the  mid-day  sun. 

Speak  to  my  warring  passions, — Peace  1 
Say  to  my  trembling  heart, — Be  still  I 

Tby  power  my  strength  and  fortress  is, 
For  all  things  serve  Thy  sovereign  will. 

0  Death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ?    Where  now 

Tlly  boasted  victory,  0  Grave  ? 
Who  shall  contend  with  God  ?  or  who 

Can  hurt  whom  God  delights  to  save? 

Charles  Wehey. 


The  more  we  fear  God,  the  less  we  shall  fear  man. 


Tea-growing  i?i  Brazil. — Between  Santos  an 
San  Paulo,  near  San  Bernardo,  in  Brazil,  ar 
large  and  productive  tea  plantations.  Tea  is  raise' 
from  the  seed,  which,  being  preserved  in  brown  su 
gar,  can  be  transported  to  any  portion  of  the  cour 
try.  These  little  teaballs  are  planted  in  beds,  an 
then,  in  the  manner  of  cabbage  plants,  are  tr^Si: 
ported  to  the  field  and  placed  five  feet  apart.  Th 
shrubs  are  kept  very  clean  by  the  hoc,  or  by  th 
plough,  which,  though  a  recent  introduction,  has  o 
some  plantations  been  eminently  successful  for  thl 
purpose.  The  shrubs  are  never  allowed  to  attai 
a  height  of  more  than  four  feet;  and  the  leaves  at 
considered  ready  for  picking  the  third  year  afte 
planting.  The  culture,  the  gathering,  and  th 
preparation  of  tea,  arc  not  difficult,  and  childre 
are  profitably  and  efficiently  employed  in  the  v 
rious  modes  of  arranging  it  for  market.  The  app; 
ratus  used  is  very  simple  ;  consisting  of — 1,  has 
kets,in  which  the  leaves  are  deposited  when  collectec 
2,  carved  framework,  on  which  they  are  rolle( 
one  by  one  ;  3,  open  ovens,  or  large  metallic  pan 
in  which  the  tea  is  dried  by  means  of  a  fire  beneatl 
Women  and  children  gather  the  leaves  and  carr 
them  to  the  ovens,  where  slave  men  are  engage 
in  keeping  up  the  fire,  stirring,  squeezing,  and  ro 
ling  the  tea  which  operations  are  all  that  itrequinl 
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ile. 


)efore  packing  it  in  boxes  for  home  sale  or  for  ex- 
)ortation  to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  tea 
)lant  is  a  hardy  shrub,  and  can  be  cultivated  in 
ilmost  any  portion  of  Brazil,  though  it  is  perhaps 
letter  adapted  to  the  South,  where  frosts  prevail, 
ind  which  it  resists.  If  left  to  itself  in  the  tropics, 
t  will  soon  run  up  to  a  tree.  There  are  not  many 
varieties  of  the  plant,  as  is  often  supposed  ;  black 
ind  green  teas  being  merely  the  leaves  of  the  same 
ree  obtained  at  diiferent  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
iavour  is  sometimes  varied,  as  that  of  wines  from 
;he  same  species  of  grape  grown  on  different  soils. 

Kidder  and  Fletcher's  "  Brazil  and  the  Bra- 
ziliatis.'^ 


truth,  to  the  help  of  the  great  cause ;  that  they 
might  in  some  measure  make  up  for  the  mournful 
deficiency  of  standard-bearers  apparent  among  our 
sex ;  even  by  such  a  steady,  firm,  consistent  life 
and  conversation, — by  such  an  abiding  in  the  bless- 
ed life  and  power  and  strength  of  the  gospel,  as  is 
now  too  rarely  to  be  discovered  amongst  us. 
Tenth  month,  1817. 


Selected 

John  Barclay. 
"  When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of 
Zion,  we  were  like  them  that  dream.  Then  was 
r  mouth  filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongue 
with  singing;  then  said  they  among  the  heathen, 
the  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them.  The 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are 
ad.  Turn  again  our  captivity,  O  Lord  !  as  the 
streams  in  the  south.  They  that  sow  in  tears, 
shall  reap  in  joy.  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth, 
bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again 
with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 
Oh !  the  precious  applicableness  to  my  present 
condition,  which  my  soul  perceives,  and  warmly 
feels  in  the  above  written  Psalm.  I  seem  as  though 
dare  not  omit  testifying  of  the  abundant  riches  of 
his  mercies  and  of  his  grace,  which  the  Lord  hath 
profusely  shed  upon  me  to  the  joy  of  my  heart,  to 
the  very  lighting  up  of  my  countenance.  Weeping 
may  endure  in  the  night  season,  but  joy  cometh  in 
the  morning,  when  the  Sun  of  righteousness  ariseth 
with  healing  in  his  wings,  and  gladdens  the  face  of 
all  things,  making  the  whole  heritage  of  God  shout 
for  joy.  My  soul  did,  during  the  several  oppor- 
tunities which  were  permitted  us  through  this 
Quarterly  Meeting,  earnestly  crave  and  wrestle  for 
a  blessing,  even  for  the  slightest  token  of  the  Lord's 
compassionate  regard ;  and  oh !  how  sweetly  he 
has  condescended  to  answer  my  petitions,  my  cries, 
my  longings  for  a  little  of  the  living  bread, — that 
precious  power  and  presence,  which  is  only  of  and 
from  him,  and  is  in  his  wisdom  allotted  or  with- 
held. 

Much  instruction  and  comfort  were  also  ver- 
bally conveyed  at  this  time ;  and  I  was  rejoiced  to 
see  some  young  persons,  who  appeared  to  have  the 
cause  of  Truth  and  righteousness  at  heart,  as  well 
as  their  own  individual  advancement  and  preserva- 
tion in  the  strait  and  narrow  way  in  which  they 
have  happily  set  their  feet.  Yet,  alas  1  what  a 
V-  :mber  of  this  class  seem  to  be  ready  to  leave  us  ! 
I  believe  with  some  confidence,  that  but  few  of  those 
who  do  leave  our  religious  Society,  truly  thrive 
in  a  spiritual  sense  :  not  that  I  confine  true  reli- 
gion to  our  own  profession  by  any  means ;  but  that 
I  believe  that  there  is  that  grace  and  truth  to  be 
met  with,  in  a  diligent  and  patient  waiting  for  the 
teachings  of  the  heavenly  Guide,  which  they  who 
leave  us  are  in  great  measure  unacquainted  with, 
or  do  not  much  regard  or  value.  This  I  have 
found  to  be  the  case,  even  with  some  of  the  few 
who  profess  to  leave  us  on  conscientious  grounds. 
But  oh !  if  all  left  us  only  for  something,  which, 
after  solemn  inquiry,  they  believed  to  be  nearer 
the  Truth,  how  few  should  we  have  to  lament  the 
loss  of  I  was  very  earnestly  desirous  for  our  dear 
young  Friends,  during  our  sitting  together  in  the 


Black  at  the  Heart. — A  large  oak-tree  was  re- 
cently felled  on  my  place,  near  the  centre  of  which 
was  found  a  small  nail,  surrounded  by  twenty-nine 
cortical  circles,  the  growth  of  as  many  years.  The 
sap,  in  its  annual  ascents  and  descents,  had  carried 
with  it  the  oxide  from  the  metal,  until  a  space  of 
some  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  was  completely  blackened. 

It  was,  I  thought,  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  sin  cherished  in  the  heart.  There  may 
be  no  outward  token  of  the  corrupting  influence 
within  ;  the  outside  may  be  as  fair,  the  reputation 
as  spotless,  as  the  heart  is  black.  "  Is  it  not  a  little 
one  V  the  man  may  say,  when  he  first  begins  to 
love  the  forbidden  thing,  and  then  before  he  is 
aware,  it  has  become  apgwer  in  him,  poisoning  the 
stream  of  his  life,  and  spreading  desolation  in  his 
heart.  To  the  world,  indeed,  there  may  appear  to 
be  growth,  but  the  world  only  sees  the  bark. 
There  are  concealed  doors  in  the  chambers  of  his 
soul,  of  the  existence  of  which  none  but  God  and 
himself  know,  and  which  many  times,  perhaps  in 
the  agony  of  remorse,  open  and  disclose  to  him  the 
dire  consequences  of  that  single  cherished  sin. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
deluding  others,  as  insensibly  to  delude  himself — 
to  look  with  complacency  on  the  sepulchre  beplas- 
tered  with  good  works,  forgetting  that  within  it  is 
"  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  of  all  uncleanness." 
When  he  is  cut  off  from  the  world,  there  may  be 
no  indication  of  the  blackness  and  hollowness  of 
the  heart ;  he  may  go  down  to  his  grave  attended 
by  all  the  trappings  of  a  death  of  respectability ; 
obituaries  may  laud  and  magnify  his  good  works ; 
the  funeral  sermon  may  hold  him  up  as  a  bright 
example  of  a  consistent  walk  with  God;  pious 
friends  may  dry  their  tears  in  hope  of  a  glorious 
resurrection.  But  there  is  a  time  when  he  who 
"  had  a  name  to  live  and  was  dead"  shall  be  ex- 
posed, when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  re- 
vealed, and  man  shall  stand  naked  and  open  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  he  has  to  do. 
"  For  God  will  bring  every  work  into  judgment, 
with  every  secret  thing." — The  Episcopal  Re- 
corder, 


draw  them  from  their  moulds.  This  is  done  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner.  In  an  apartment  close  at 
hand,  an  iron  boiler  of  great  thickness  is  fitted 
with  highly  compressed  air,  by  means  of  a  pump 
worked  by  a  steam  engine ;  pipes  from  this  power- 
ful motive  communicate  with  every  distinct  candle 
mould,  and  convey  to  it  a  pressure  of  air  equal  to 
forty-five  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  about  the 
surface  of  the  diameter  of  a  candle.  Those  candle 
moulds  and  the  air  pump  constitute  an  immense  air 
gun,  containing  thousands  of  barrels,  each  barrel 
loaded  with  a  candle.  The  turning  of  a  cock,  by 
boys  in  attendance,  lets  off  these  guns  and  ejects 
the  candles  with  a  slight  hissing  noise. 

 *-*  

Concerning  Faith. — The  true  christian  faith, 
by  means  of  which  the  Lord's  children  are  enabled 
to  lay  hold  of  his  great  salvation,  is  thus  briefly 
and  forcibly  described  by  Edward  Burrough. 

"  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  by  it  Christ  is 
received  and  enjoyed.  It  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  and  the  very  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 
It  gives  the  creature  to  believe  God  in  all  that  he 
hath  promised.  All  that  is  acted  and  spoken  in 
it,  is  well  pleasing  unto  God,  and  that  which  is 
done  without  it  is  sin.  It  is  the  strength  of  the 
creature  to  act  for  God,  in  all  things.  It  is  that 
whereby  the  world  is  overcome,  and  all  the  powers 
of  hell  and  death.  It  is  the  armor  against  the 
devil,  and  the  defence  of  all  the  children  of  God. 
By  it  they  overcome  all  their  enemies,  and  through 
it  they  reign  over  all  the  world.  It  carries  through 
all  sufferings  and  tribulations  with  joy  and  pa- 
tience. 

"  Faith  is  an  act  of  God  in  the  creature.  Through 
it  peace  and  righteousness,  and  the  crown  of  life, 
are  received  from  God.  By  faith  all  things  are 
received,  that  are  received  of  God  by  any  of  his 
children.  He  that  hath  faith,  sees  and  feels  the 
Lord's  presence  at  all  times,  and  through  faith  we 
do  and  suffer  gladly  for  the  name  of  Christ  in  all 
things.  This  is  our  testimony  given  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Father,  of  those  things  of  which  we  have 
received  the  knowledge  from  God,  who  hath  given 
us  his  treasure ;  and  we  have  this  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels,  even  the  knowledge  of  those  things 
which  are  eternal,  which  is  not  our  own,  but  the 
Lord's  to  give  forth  according  to  his  movings,  and 
of  those  things  have  we  handled,  tasted  and  felt." 


Stearic  Candles. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
establishments  in  England,  or  indeed  in  any  coun- 
try, is  that  where  the  improved  description  of 
stearic  caudles  are  now  manufactured.  An  im- 
mense room  is  fitted  up,  throughout  its  entire  extent, 
with  parallel  benches,  runnirg  from  one  end  of  the 
apartment  to  the  other.  In  these  benches,  ranged 
close  together  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  are  the 
candle  moulds;  which,  viewed  from  above,  their 
open  mouths  present  the  appearance  of  a  vast  honey- 
comb, commensurate  with  the  size  of  theroom,  itself 
Along  the  top  of  each  bench,  one  hundred  and  four 
feet  in  length,  there  runs  a  railway,  and,  working 
on  this  railway,  is  what  may  be  termed  a  candle 
locomotive — a  large  car,  running  on  wheels,  con- 
taining hot  candle  material.  The  wicks  having 
been  adjusted  truly  in  the  long  axis  of  the  moulds, 
the  locomotive  advances,  and  deposits  in  each  line 


Youth's  Meeting,  (appointed  at  the  request  of^of  moulds  exactly  material  enough  to  fill  them, 
Mary  Dudley,)  as  well  as  during  the  first  sitting  proceeding  regularly  from  one  end  of  the  bench  to 
forworshipthattheymightcomeup,  in  the  strength  the  other.  After  a  sufiicient  time  has  elapsed  to 
and  power  of  the  living  principle  of  grace  and  ; allow  them  to  cool,  preparations  are  made  to  with- 


The  Great  East£rn. — This  steamer  made  her 
late  voyage  to  New  York  in  nine  days  and  thir- 
teen hours.  The  passage,  it  is  stated,  would  have 
been  quicker  by  about  half  a  day,  but  for  a  severe 
gale  encountered  on  the  6th  ult.,  which  compelled 
her  to  abandon  her  direct  course  for  a  time.  The 
average  speed,  however,  during  the  voyage,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  nearly  what  she  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  accomplish,  and  what  has  al- 
ways been  expected  by  the  builders.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  distances  made  each  day,  the 
reckoning  being  made  up  from  the  noon  of  the 
preceding  day  to  that  to  which  the  number  of 
miles  is  assigned  :  Fifth  mo.  2d — 211  miles;  3d 
—336  miles;  4th — 340  miles;  5th— 338  miles; 
6th— 344  miles  ;  7th— 224  miles  ;  8th— 320 
miles;  9th— 348  miles;  10th— 288  miles;  11th 
— 344  miles — 3093  miles.  The  consumption  of 
coal  during  the  voyage  was  from  159  to  295  tons 
per  day. 

The  Lord  sometimes  feeds  his  people  wi'h  hun- 
ger, and  makes  them  spiritually  fat  with  want  and 
distress. 

In  the  morning  think  what  thou  hast  to  do,  and 
at  night  ask  thyself  what  thou  hast  done. 
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Selected  for  "  The  Friend.'' 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 
our  Late  Friend,  II.  Williams. 

''Seventh  mo.  Wth,  1847.— On  Sixth  day  I 
•went  to  see  our  friend ;  he  was  pleasant  in  conver- 
sation on  many  subjects,  but  seemed  tried  when  on 
that  of  the  two  bodies  in  N.  E.  I  wish  he  could 
leave  it,  for  an  overruling  Providence  will  certainly 
direct.  Turnings  and  overturnings  we  must  ex- 
pect ;  for,  as  a  society,  we  deserve  scourging  and 
sifting,  and  none  of  us  will  stand  unless  our  names 
are  found  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life. 

"  Have  I  used  an  inappropriate  text?  it  presented 
at  the  moment;  we  know,  'as  the  tree  falls  there  it 
shall  be.'  I  feel  very  jealous  my  every-day  life  is 
not  pure  enough." 

"  Oh,  how  I  do  long  that  we  might  have  full 
confidence  one  in  another,  through  our  highly 
favoured  society.  Let  every  one  '  dwell  low  in  the 
feeling  state,'  as  Nicholas  Wain  once  said,  then  I 
believe  we  should  get  along  more  comfortably 
and  more  consistently ;  we  should  be  careful  to 
avoid  whispering ;  '  A  whisperer  separateth  chief 
friends.'" 

"14th — I  cannot  tell  thee,  dear  Sarah,  how  much 
I  was  disappointed  on  Sixth  and  Seventh  day  eve, 
(2d  and  3d  of  this  month,)  that  you  did  not  make 
your  appearance  amongst  us;  I  had  been  bearing 
you  steadily  in  mind,  not  without  some  fears  lest 
at  the  end,  of  thy  journey  thou  would  hardly  be 
able  for  the  Norristown  meeting,  but  hearing  noth- 
ing, we  still  looked  for  you.  I  hope  it  may  teach 
us  all  a  lesson  (who  had  any  hand  in  turning  you 
from  the  course)  that  when  Friends  are  out  and 
have  their  work  before  them,  not  to  reason  too 
much  on  consequences. 

"Well,  what  is  past  cannot  be  recalled.  If  the 
Great  Opener  of  all  right  concerns  should  afford 
thee  a  little  ability  to  come  over  and  have  that 
meeting,  and  thy  friends  bear  thee  company  in  it, 
ere  thy  certificate  is  given  up,  I  for  one  would  re- 
joice;  I  think  our  Heavenly  Father  has  sheep  in 
that  place  who  are  not  of  this  fold,  and  them  also 
our  Saviour  said,  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear 
Jiiy  voice,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  how  thou  art, 
and  how  thou  fared  in  thy  travel,  and  whether  the 
'penny'  is  in  possession,  as  dear  Richard  Jordan 
once  said,  though  of  this  I  have  no  doubt,  as  far 
as  the  trials  of  the  day  will  admit :  It  is  good 
often  to  remember  the  'Tower'  unto  which  we  may 
flee."    Reply  to  the  foregoing. 

16th. — My  beloved  friend, — Thy  kind  little  re- 
membrancer found  me  in  my  room,  though  not  en- 
tirely confined  to  it,  or  to  my  bed.  But  I  have 
been  very  poorly  at  times,  with  my  old  complaint, 
ever  since  we  were  at  Stroud.sburg :  I  have  been 
making  u<e  of  some  simple  things  and  feel  more 
comfortiible.  But,  dear  Hannah,  whether  I  shall 
ever  again  be  well  and  strong  enough  to  visit  the 
people  of  Norristown,  is  not  known  by  me.  Am 
torry  that  any  of  my  friends  should  have  unneces- 
sary trouble  or  anxiety  about  the  meeting.  I  be- 
lieve my  friends  at  home  are  quite  free  that  I 
should  retain  my  minute  for  a  while,  to  see  if  I 
shall  be  able  to  attend  to  it.  The  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  some  months  since,  in  regard 
to  that  place  was  very  similar  to  what  thee  ex- 
presses. And  that  my  way  should  have  been  made 
80  open  and  unobstructed,  in  such  public  opportuni- 
ties, has  many  times  been  a  wonder  to  my.self! 
The  gift  has  had  more  '  free  cour.'ie,'  than  even 
among  '  mine  own  people,'  so  that  were  it  not  for 
the  remembrance  of  the  pa.-t,  niiiiiy  a  time  would 
n)y  heart  have  failed  me.  'J'liou  wouldst  like  to  know 
how  I  fared  in  my  travel ;  I  can  a.ssurc  thee  it  was 
no  time  of  rejoicing,  but  rather  of  sore  travail  and 


exercise.  The  meetings  were  mostly,  what  I  call, 
hard  meetings.  The  spirit  of  the  world,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  many  places  is  drinking  up  the  spirit  of 
the  man.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  more  bright 
view  of  thing.?,  but  depend  upon  it,  the  Quaker  is 
very  low  in  the  world  just  now.  I  try  to  remem- 
ber the  '  Tower,'  for  I  do  know  there  is  no  lack  of 
strength  within  it,  and  that  by  it  there  may  yet  be 
raised  sons  and  daughters  unto  Abraham.  Oh, 
then,  let  me  not  be  found  among  those  who  have 
lost  faith.  S.  E. 

How  often  do  I  think  of  dear  ;  have  re- 
joiced over  her  as  over  a  newly  born  babe :  may 
she  keep  her  eye  steadily  upon  the  star  and  it  will 
always  lead  her  to  the  spot.  Ah,  dear  H.,  thou 
mayst  be  comforted  in  the  midst  of  thy  'poverty 
and  discouragement;'  there  are  precious  children 
left  yet,  who  are  preparing  to  strew  branches  of 
palm  trees  in  the  way  for  their  dear  Redeemer,  and 
although  thou  mayst  have  to  partake  of  the  bread 
of  adversity  and  to  drink  of  the  water  of  astonish- 
ment, yet  the  'true  bread'  will  be  given  thee,  I 
verily  believe,  and  thy  waters  shall  be  sure. 

S.  E. 

"  25tb. — Labour  while  it  is  day,  for  we  know 
not  when  the  season  may  come,  in  which  no  work 
can  be  done;  and  I  more  fear  a  spiritual  death, 
than  the  death  of  the  body;  so  dear  ,  be  faith- 
ful to  all  right  openings ;  after  trying  the  fleece  wet 
and  dry,  a  true  judgment  may  be  come  at  by  the 
sincere  in  heart.  Thy  work  seems  given  out  in 
small  portions,  adapted  to  thy  strength  and  circum- 
stances; I  look  at  it  as  being  in  great  wisdom.  I 
hope  to  enjoy  sitting  down  with  you  in  your  com- 
fortable abode,  but  I  have  great  bodily  weakness 
to  labour  under. 

'  'Eighth  mo.  1 2th. — I  have  thought  frequently  of 

 's  account  of  her  father's  firm  and  unalterable 

way  of  rearing  and  training  his  apprentice  lads : 
It  ought  to  be  held  up  as  an  example :  for  I  fear, 
as  a  society,  we  have  slidden  back :  so  many  futile 
excuses  for  short-coming,  by  heads  of  families." 

"  27th.  s'  services  at  our  meeting  yesterday 

were  remarkable ;  (they  came  in  upon  us  very  un- 
expectedly,) if  I  could  see  it  in  print  or  manuscript, 
word  for  word  as  they  spake,  I  would  value  it  as 
much  as  the  '  document,'  because  it  was  our  own 
bread,  our  own  state  opened  ;  and  the  way  by 
which  we  would  be  helped  was  shown  us,  and  also 
the  way  by  which  there  would  be  more  and  more 
outgoing  was  shown  :  it  is  the  work  of  our  ad- 
versary, persuading  us  to  press  on  and  get  more 
and  more  of  the  world's  goods  and  wealth  col- 
lected ;  engrossing  the  mind  and  pursuing  the 
things  of  time  until  there  is  no  room  left  for  the 
better  work ;  nor  did  he  fix  all  the  enemy's  strata- 
gems on  a  worldly  spirit;  but  those  who  were  poor 
and  had  but  little  he,  the  enemy,  would  sink  down 
into  degradation,  and  fall  from  a  care,  and  trust, 
and  reliance  upon  best  Help  ;  that  some  who  had 
begun  well  and  run  well  for  a  season  would  fall 
away  :  he  told  us  the  same  thing  that  kept  our 
early  forefathers  in  the  Truth  would  keep  us,  even 
a  faithful  attent;iou  to  the  pointings  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Truth  in  our  own  hearts,  daily  and  hourly; 
this  watchful,  waiting  state,  would  keep  us  from 
overreaching,  and  wc  would  grow  in  grace  from 
that  of  a  little  child  to  the  state  of  men  and  wo- 
men, fathers  and  mothers  in  the  church ;  though 
we  were  in  imminent  danger,  yet  he  seemed  to  have 
a  view  that  some  would  stand  and  be  found  in  their 
lots  and  places  when  the  fathers  and  mothers  were 
removed  ;  that  the  day  would  come  when  the 
hearts  of  sons  and  daughters  would  be  touched, — 
tho.sc  of  the  liighways  and  hedges, — and  finding 
some  with  whom  they  could  unite,  they  would  join 
to,  and  so  there  would  be  raised  faithful  witnesses 


for  the  blessed  Truth.  I  cannot  give  it  in  his  Ian-  is'^" 
guage,  but  this  was  part  of  the  substance,  and  cor-  """"J 
responded  with  dear  S.  Emlen's  view  and  service  M^P 
when  at  our  meeting.  He  also  told  us,  making  a 
profession  of  the  Truth  and  holding  sound  doctrine, 
and  going  to  meetings  and  thinking  of  these  things 
on  First  day,  would  not  do  :  nothing  but  coming  to 
the  Truth  and  minding  its  pointings  and  motions 
in  our  hearts;  doing  justly,  loving  mercy  and  walk- 
ing humbly  before  our  God  day  by  day:  though 
we  had  Abraham  to  our  father,  and  we  were  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  faithful,  worthy 
Friends,  who  had  stood  upright  and  firm  in  their 
day,  and  had  entered  into  their  rest,  yet  this  would 
not  avail  us;  the  work  was  an  individual  work,  and 
each  must  do  it  for  his  or  herself.  I  never  heard 
so  close  a  communication ;  there  was  nothing  left 
only  to  name  us  one  by  one,  yet  without  this  being 
done,  each  I  would  fain  hope,  knew  his  and  her  own 
part,  and  all  now  that  remains  is  that  we  mind  and 
be  more  in  earnest,  and  show  a  right,  heart-felt  con- 
cern for  ourselves  and  those  under  our  care  of  every 

description.  As  for  's  discourse,  I  cannot  give 

it,  it  was  an  address  to  the  'poor  in  spirit;'  sup- 
plication followed  for  all  states,  even  those  who 
were  secretly  and  covertly  enquiring  how  they 
should  do  to  add  to  what  they  had  already  ac- 
quired, and  increase  their  gains.  To  be  thus  re- 
membered and  invited  and  helped,  is  no  light  fa- 
vour :  I  desire  their  labour  of  love  may  be  blessed 
to  us." 

"  Ninth  mo.  11th. — I  was  glad  to  hear  our  friends 
got  off,  they  have  a  long  journey  ahead;  my  heart 

has  been  sad  ever  since  they  returned  from  : 

and  then  their  troubles  at  Ohio,  methinks  a  pres- 
age of  no  better  times  yet ;  well,  let  all,  old  and 
young,  who  have  known  the  Truth  whether  in 
greater  or  less  degree  keep  to  it,  andjt  will  keep 
them." 

"  Tenth  mo.  2~th. — If  you  are  not  in  the  way 
of  it  already  dear  ,  I  think  it  would  be  right 
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to  have  some  suitable  time  for  reading  in  the  scrip- 
tures; some  good  book,  interesting  journal,  (some 
one  of  Friend's  journals,  which  perhaps  you  may 
not  have  read.)  I  have  had  great  satisfaction  at 
times,  particulary  in  reading  with  our  family  gath- 
ered ;  even  when  we  have  had  company  with  us,  if 
our  time  for  reading  came,  I  have  mentioned  our 
practice,  and  they  have  approved,  and  it  seemed 
to  add  weight:  I  mention  this  in  freedom,  not 
knowing  but  it  may  be  your  practice.  If  hurried 
or  pressed  with  business,  remember  the  prophet 
ordered  the  woman  to  bake  the  little  cake  for  him 
first,  when  she  thought  she  had  nothing  to  spare, 
yet  by  her  obedience  how  the  little  increased." 


How  Swiss  cheese  is  jnade. — The  manner  iH^ 
which  Swiss  peasants  combine  to  carry  on  cheese 
making  by  their  united  efforts  deserves  to  be  noted. 
Each  parish  in  Switzerland  hires  a  man,  generally 
from  the  district  of  Gruyere,  in  the  canton  of  Frey- 
burgh,  to  take  care  of  the  herd  and  make  the 
cheese  ;  one  cheeseman,  one  pressman  or  assistant 
and  one  cowherd,  are  considered  necessary  for 
every  forty  cows.  The  owners  of  the  cows  get 
credit  in  a  book  for  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by 
each  cow  daily.  The  cheesemen  and  his  assistants 
milk  the  cows,  put  the  milk  altogether,  and  make 
cheese  of  it;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  each 
owner  receives  the  weight  of  cheese  proportionable 
to  the  quantity  of  milk  his  cows  have  delivered. 
By  this  co-operative  plan,  instead  of  small  sized, 
unmarketable  cheeses,  which  each  owner  could 
produce  out  of  his  three  or  four  cows'  milk,  he  has 
the  same  weight  in  large  marketable  cheeses,  supe- 
rior in  quality,  because  made  by  people  who  attend 
to  no  other  business.    The  cheeseman  and  his  as- 
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lai  istants  are  paid  so  much  per  head  of  the  cows  in 
oney  or  cheese ;  or  sometimes  they  hire  the  cows, 
fii  md  pay  the  owners  in  money  or  cheese.    A  simi- 
j  ar  system  exists  in  the  French  Jura. — Notes  of  a 
Traveller, 


A  Terrific  Cavern. — J.  W.  Atkinson,  F.  R.  a.  s., 
Jelivered  a  lecture  lately,  when  he  described  a  fear- 
'ul  cavern  which  he  had  met  with  in  the  course  of 
travels.  While  travelling  along  the  steppe, 
lear  the  foot  of  the  Alaton  mountains,  he  said  he  came 
0  the  brink  of  one  of  the  dry  river  beds  frequently 
bund  in  those  regions.  This  was  the  evident  trace 
)f  the  sudden  disruption  of  a  mountain  lake  by  a 
"earful  earthquake  at  some  period.  Travelling 
ilong  the  bed  of  the  stream  he  came  to  a  deep 
ralley,  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  four  miles 
vide,  surrounded  by  mountains  varying  from  5000 
7000  feet  in  height.  This  had  been  a  deep 
nountain  lake,  proved  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  sand 
md  shells  spread  over  its  bed.  "  I  also  found," 
ontinued  —  Atkinson,  "  the  water-line  on  the 
liffs,  showing  that  the  depth  was  560  feet.  Nearly 
pposite  to  the  gorge  by  which  we  had  entered, 
here  was  another  in  the  mountains,  to  the  north. 
Dn  reaching  it  I  found  this  was  also  a  deep  and 
larrow  ravine,  and  no  doubt  formed  by  the  earth- 
juake;  through  this  the  water  had  rushed,  drain- 
ng  the  lake,  and  had  formed  the  great  watercourse 
)n  the  plain.  We  shortly  entered  the  chasm,  which 
[  found  was  about  120  yards  wide,  covered  with 
alien  rocks,  among  which  a  torrent  was  foaming 
ivith  great  fury.  Our  way  was  a  rough  and  dan- 
gerous one ;  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  above 
he"  stream,  and  then  descending  nearly  to  the  level 
jf  the  water.  At  last  we  reached  a  spot  beyond 
ivhich,  to  all  appearance,  we  could  not  proceed. 
We  were  now  a  little  above  the  torrent,  which  was 
hidden  from  our  view,  and  close  in  front  of  us 
he  rocks  rose  up  like  a  wall  to  an  enormous  height. 
A  loud  roaring  of  the  water  was  heard,  which  in- 
duced me  to  suppose  it  was  rolling  over  a  deep  fall. 
The  old  guide  told  me  it  was  Shaitan's  Cavern, 
swallowing  up  the  river.  The  mouth  of  the  cavern 
was  formed  by  a  rugged  arch,  about  fifty  feet  wide 
and  seventy  feet  high.  The  river  entered  this 
opening  by  a  channel  cut  into  the  solid  rock;  it 
was  about  thirty  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep.  A 
ledge  of  rocks,  about  twelve  feet  wide,  formed  a 
terrace  along  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  just  above 
the  level  of  the  water.  When  my  astonishment 
had  somewhat  subsided,  I  prepared  to  explore  the 
cavern  by  placing  my  packet  of  baggage  and  my 
rifle  on  a  rock,  and  the  two  Cossacks  followed  my 
example.  The  guide  watched  these  proceedings 
with  great  interest,  but  when  he  beheld  us  enter 
j  cavern  ho  was  horrified.  Having  proceeded 
about  twenty  paces,  the  noise  caused  by  the  falling 
water  was  fearful,  and  a  cold  chilling  blast  met  us. 
From  this  point  the  cavern  extended  both  in  width 
and  height,  but  I  could  form  no  idea  of  its  dimen- 
sions. We  cautiously  groped  our  way  on  in  the 
\  ;gloom  for  about  eighty  yards  from  the  entrance, 
when  we  could  see  the  river  bound  into  a  terrific 
abyss — '  black  Erebus' — while  some  white  vapour 
came  wreathing  up,  giving  the  spot  a  niost  super- 
natural appearance.  Few  persons  could  stand  on 
the  brink  of  this  gulf  without  a  shudder;  the  roaring 
of  the  water  was  dreadful  as  it  echoed  in  the  lofty 
dome.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  a  word  spoken, 
nor  could  this  scene  be  contemplated  long  ;  there 
was  something  too  fearful  for  the  strongest  nerves 
when  trying  to  peer  into  these  horrible  depths. 
We  turned  away  and  looked  towards  the  entrance ; 
for  a  distance  the  sides  and  arch  were  lighted  up, 
but  the  great  space  and  vast  dome  were  lost  in 
darkness.    I  sat  down  about  fifty  yards  from  the 


entrance,  and  in  the  twilight  made  a  sketch  of  the 
scene.  Having  emerged  from  the  ravine,  we  looked 
down  on  the  last  low  ridge ;  this  appeared  about 
three  miles  across,  and  at  a  short  distance  beyond 
we  saw  the  fire  of  our  companions  blazing  brightly." 
— Leisure  Hour. 

Tender  advice^  caution  and  coiinselfjr  our  young 
Friends. — Dearly  beloved  youth,  lay  to  heart  the 
great  slackness  of  zeal  which  appears  in  too  many  ; 
the  dimness,  flatness,  and  painful  gloominess, 
which  spread  over  our  assemblies  in  this  day,  hard 
to  break  through,  many  times  depriving  us  of  the 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  !  It  is 
not  of  him  that  we  are  in  this  condition,  but  it 
certainly  is  our  own  fault,  because  wrong  things 
are  suffered  to  prevail.  Oh  !  that  our  youth  may 
be  stirred  up  in  a  godly  zeal  to  cry  out  fer- 
vently with  the  prophet  Elisha,  "  Where  is  the  Lord 
Grod  of  Elijah?"  and  to  be  vigilant  in  ardent  en- 
deavours to  be  endued  with  the  same  spirit,  to 
succeed  those  honourable  worthies  who  are  removed 
from  works  to  receive  a  blessed  reward.  Consider 
that  the  business  of  your  day  is  to  come  up  in  a 
faithful  succession,  maintaining  the  cause  and  tes- 
timony of  God,  left  with  you  by  your  ancestors. 
Stand  fast,  therefore,  in  the  liberty  purchased  for 
you  by  great  sufl'erings  and  the  shedding  of  inno- 
cent blood  ;  be  afraid  to  trample  thereon;  which 
all  certainly  do  who  turn  away  from  the  Truth  as 
it  was  received,  held  forth  and  maintained  by  them. 
May  it  be  very  precious  in  your  eyes  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  until  time  shall  be  no  more ! 
Those  who  lightly  esteem  it,  turning  their  backs 
upon  it,  violating  the  blessed  testimony  thereof  in 
its  several  branches,  will,  unless  they  repent,  be 
wholly  rejected  and  cast  off',  as  being  unworthy  of 
so  great  an  honour  as  that  of  holding  forth  a 
standard  of  truth  and  righteousness  to  the  nations; 
and  others  will  be  called  and  chosen  for  that  great 
and  glorious  work.  The  Lord  is  able  to  raise  up 
of  those  who  may  be  compared  to  the  stones,  and 
to  make  them  Abraham's  children,  by  doing  his 
works ;  while  those  who  might  have  been  the 
children  of  the  kingdom,  may  by  disobedience  pro- 
voke him  to  exclude  them. — Jolm  G-riffith. 


Materials  in  their  Invisible  State. — If  a  piece 
of  silver  be  put  into  nitric  acid,  a  clear  and  col- 
ourless liquid,  it  is  rapidly  dissolved,  and  vanishes 
from  sight.  The  solution  of  silver  may  be  mixed 
with  water,  and,  to  appearance,  no  effect  whatever 
is  produced  ;  thus,  in  a  pail  of  water,  we  dissolve 
and  render  invisible,  more  than  ten  pounds  worth 
of  silver,  not  a  particle  of  which  can  be  seen.  Not 
only  silver,  lead  and  iron,  but  every  other  metal 
can  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  with  similar  results. 
— When  charcoal  is  burned,  when  candles  are 
burned,  when  paper  is  burned,  these  substances  all 
disappear,  and  become  invisible.  In  fact,  every 
material  which  is  visible,  can,  by  certain  treatment, 
be  rendered  invisible.  iMatter,  which  in  one  con- 
dition is  perfectly  opaque,  and  will  not  admit  the 
least  ray  of  light  to  pass  through  it,  will,  in  ano- 
ther form,  become  quite  transparent.  The  cause 
of  this  wonderful  effect  of  the  condition  of  matter 
is  utterly  inexplicable.  Philosophers  do  not  even 
broach  theories  upon  the  subject,  much  less  do  they 
endeavour  to  explain  it.  The  substances  dissolved 
in  water,  or  burned  in  the  air,  are  not,  however, 
destroyed  or  lost ;  by  certain  well-known  means 
they  can  be  recovered  and  again  be  rendered  visi- 
ble; some  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  they  were 
before  their  invisibility  ;  others,  though  not  in  the 
same  state,  can  be  shown  in  their  elementary  con- 
dition ;  and  thus  it  can  be  proved,  that  matter  hav- 
ing once  existed  never  ceases  to  exist,  although  it 


can  change  its  condition,  like  the  caterpillar,  which 
becomes  a  chrysalis,  and  then  a  gorgeous  butterfly. 
If  a  pailful  of  the  solution  of  silver  be  cast  into 
the  stream,  it  is  apparently  lost  by  its  dispersion 
in  the  water  ;  but  it  nevertheless  continues  to  exist. 
So,  when  a  bushel  of  charcoal  is  burned  in  a  stove, 
it  disappears  in  consequence  of  the  gas  produced 
being  mixed  with  the  vast  atmosphere  ;  but  yet  the 
charcoal  is  still  in  the  air.  On  the  brightest  and 
sunniest  day,  when  every  object  can  be  distinctly 
seen  above  the  horizon,  hundreds  of  tons  of  char- 
coal in  an  invisible  condition,  pervade  the  air. 
Glass  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  transparency 
of  a  compound,  which,  in  truth,  is  nothing  but  a 
mixture  of  the  rust  of  three  metals.  This  power  of 
matter  to  change  its  condition  from  solid  opacity 
to  limpid  transparency,  causes  some  rather  puzzling 
phenomena. — Substances  increase  in  weight,  with- 
out any  apparent  cause;  for  instance,  a  plant  goes 
on  increasing  in  weight  a  hundred-fold  for  every 
atom  that  is  missing  from  the  earth  in  which  it  is 
growing.  Now,  the  simple  explanation  of  this  is, 
that  the  leaves  of  plants,  have  the  power  of  with- 
drawing the  invisible'charcoal  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  restoring  it  to  its  visible,  state,  in  some  shape 
or  other.  The  lungs  of  animals,  and  a  smokeless 
furnace,  change  matter  from  its  visible  to  its  invisi- 
ble state.  The  gills  of  fishes,  and  the  leaves  of 
plants,  reverse  this  operation,  rendering  invisible  or 
gaseous  matter  visible.  Thus  the  balance  in  nature 
is  maintained,  although  the  continual  change  has 
been  going  on  long  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
"  extinct  animals." — Presse's  Laboratory  of  Chemi- 
cal Wonders. 


Signature  of  the  Cross. — The  mark  which  per- 
sons who  are  unable  to  write  are  required  to  make 
instead  of  their  signature,  is  in  the  sign  of  a  cross, 
and  this  practice,  having  formerly  been  followed  by 
kings  and  nobles,  is  constantly  referred  to  as  an 
instance  of  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  ancient 
times.  This  signature  is  not,  however,  invariable 
proof  of  such  ignorance  ;  anciently,  the  use  of  this 
mark  was  not  confined  to  illiterate  persons,  for 
amongst  the  Saxons  the  mark  of  the  cross,  as  an 
attestation  of  the  good  faith  of  the  person  signing, 
was  required  to  be  attached  to  the  signature  of 
those  who  could  write,  as  well  as  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  the  signature  of  those  who  could  not  write. 

In  those  times  if  a  man  could  write,  or  even  read, 
his  knowledge  was  considered  proof  positive  or  pre- 
sumptive that  he  was  in  holy  orders.  The  word 
clericus  or  clerk  was  synonymous  with  penman ; 
and  the  laity,  or  people  who  were  not  clerks,  did 
not  feel  any  urgent  necessity  for  the  use  of  letters. 
The  ancient  use  of  the  cross  was  therefore  universal, 
alike  by  those  who  could  and  by  those  who  could 
not  write  ;  it  was  indeed,  the  symbol  of  an  oath 
from  its  holy  associations,  and  generally  the  mark. 
On  this  account  Charles  Knight,  in  his  notes  to 
the  Pictorial  Shakspeare,  explains  the  expression 
of  "  God  save  the  mark,"  as  a  form  of  ejaculation 
approaching  to  the  character  of  an  oath.  This 
phrase  occurs  three  or  more  times  in  Shakspeare  ; 
but  hitherto,  it  has  been  left  by  the  commentators 
in  its  original  obscurity. 


The  hurt  of  many. — Beware  of  the  world  and 
the  people  thereof ;  be  not  in  too  much  familiarity 
with  them,  nor  let  in  their  spirit  to  mix  with  yours; 
which  has  been  the  hurt  of  many  who  have  made 
a  good  beginning  and  been  going  on  their  way,  yet 
have  erred  for  want  of  watchfulness,  and  keeping 
to  the  guide  of  their  youth,  the  light  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  way  to  salvation ;  and  whoever 
comes  in  any  other  way,  is  a  thief  and  a  robber. — ■ 
Elizabeth  Stir  red  "c. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Turning  of  the  Divine  hand. — It  seems  as  if 
the  Divine  hand  was  turned  upon  us  as  a  people, 
that  the  dross,  the  tin,  and  the  reprobate  silver, 
may  be  purged  away.  This  is  the  day  which  hath 
for  years  been  declared  of,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
Yet  will  the  Refiner  bring  forth  a  remnant  who  re- 
semble the  gold,  with  its  own  lustre,  and  bearing  the 
inscription  of  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord." — Sarah 
lL7/}ies]  Grubb. 


THE 
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MONTH  8,  1861. 

SUMMARY  OP  EVENTS. 


rrogress  of  Hostilities. — The  recent  movements  of  the 
federal  forces  appear  to  be  designed  to  compel  an  early 
removal  of  the  insurgent  army  from  Harper's  Ferry. 
Troops,  to  the  number  of  10,000  to  12,000,  have  been 
assembled  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  a  large  nnmber  of 
the  volunteers  from  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  approaching 
Harper's  Ferry  from  the  West.  The  arrival  of  the  West- 
ern troops  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia. Before  crossing  the  Ohio,  Gen.  M'CIellan  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  l^nion  men  of  Virginia,  declaring 
that  the  federal  troops  came  as  friends ;  that  their 
homes,  families  and  property  were  safe  under  their  pro- 
tection, and  that  there  would  be  no  interference  with 
their  slaves.  The  progress  of  the  AVestern  troops, 
through  Virginia  to  Grafton,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles, 
was  effected  without  opposition.  At  Philippi,  Barbour 
county,  they  surprised  a  carap  of  the  insurgents,  2000 
strong,  and  routed  them,  capturing  arras,  horses,  provi- 
sions, ammunition,  &c.  The  secession  army  at  Harper's 
Ferry  is  strongly  fortified  in  its  position.  The  number  has 
been  estimated  at  from  8,000  to  12,000  men.  The  U.  S. 
forces  on  James  river  had  been  increased  to  over  10,000 
men.  The  insurgent  army  at  Norfolk  is  said  to  number 
7000,  and  about  4000  were  posted  at  Yorktown  on  the 
right  bank  of  York  river,  eleven  miles  from  its  mouth. 
About  200  fugitive  slaves  from  the  vicinity  have  taken 
refuge  in  fortress  Monroe.  Their  labour  was  needed, 
and  Gen.  Butler  had  set  them  at  work,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  supplied  with  the  usual  army  rations.  These 
slaves  had  been  led  to  think  that  Gen.  Butler  and  many 
of  the  soldiers  with  him,  were  coloured  men.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Washington  and  Alexandria,  the  advance  of 
the  federal  troops  has  led  to  several  unimportant  skir- 
mishes, attended  however  with  some  loss  of  life,  and 
causing  greater  vigilance  and  increased  exasperation  on 
both  sides.  The  insurgent  batteries  at  Acquia  creek, 
about  fifty  miles  below  Washington,  were  bombarded 
by  the  Pawnee  and  other  war  vessels,  without  any  very 
decided  result.  At  Fairfax  Court-house,  a  collision  oc- 
curred on  the  night  of  the  30th,  between  a  company  of 
U.  S.  troops  and  the  secession  forces,  in  which  some 
lives  were  lost  on  both  sides. 

Fori  Pickens. — The  costly  dry  dock  at  Pensacola  has 
been  sunk,  says  the  Mobile  Tribune,  in  the  channel  be- 
tween the  navy-yard  and  fort  Pickens.  This  will  pre- 
vent war  vessels  from  entering  the  harbour.  This  dry 
dock  was  constructed  by  the  U.  S.  government  at  a  cost 
of  a  million  of  dollars.  The  Charleston  Mercury  advises 
against  the  long  threatened  attack  of  fort  Pickens.  It 
says,  the  batteries  erected  against  it  are  a  mile  and  a 
third  distant — too  far  to  breach  with  certainty.  A 
storming  party  would  have  to  advance  under  the  lire  of 
the  fleet,  the  undertaking  would  be  desperate,  and  un- 
certain in  the  result,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  attended 
with  great  loss  of  life  in  any  event. 

Tlie  Southern  Con/ideraci/. — An  act  passed  the  South- 
ern "  Congress,"  ])revious  to  adjourning,  |)r«hibiting  the 
shipment  of  cotton  from  the  Confederate  States  except, 
througli  the  seaports  of  the  said  States.  The  determi- 
nation seems  to  be,  that  no  cotton  shall  coinc  north  so 
long  as  the  Southern  ports  are  blockaded  ;  but  us  the 
people  of  the  South  have  little  to  sell  except  cotton,  ne- 
cessity will  probably  make  them  as  anxious  to  find 
buyers  as  the  .\orlh  will  l)e  to  discover  sellers.  .Jcll'cr- 
eoa  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederacy,  arrived  at  llicli- 
mond,  Va.,  on  tlic  30th  ult.  (Jen.  Beauregard  has  gone 
to  Memphis,  Ten"n.,  to  lake  command  of  the  Western  di- 
vision of  the  rebel  army.  New  flour  from  this  year's 
wheat,  lias  maile  its  appearance  iu  parts  of  South  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia. 

Virginia. — Tlic  post  routes  and-  post-ofRers  managed 
by  loyal  citizens  ami  in  loyal  district-s  in  Virginia,  are 
nut  to  l)C  deprived  of  the  mail  .service  under  the  recent 
order  of  the  department.    If  Ihey  should  be  suspended 


temporarily  by  the  general  order,  they  will  be  restored 
upon  due  advice  of  the  facts.  The  port  of  Alexandria, 
a  new  collector  having  been  appointed,  has  been  re- 
opened to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
vessels  will  be  admitted  as  heretofore.  In  the  fulfilment 
of  the  conclusion  to  make  Richmond,  Va.,  the  capital  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  the  clerks  of  the  departments 
at  Montgomery  have  been  ordered  to  Richmond.  From 
6000  to  8000  Southern  troops  are  said  to  be  intrenched 
at  Manassas  Junction,  twenty-seven  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Southern  Army  is  probably  composed  of  hetero- 
geneous materials,  including  a  large  number  of  men  who 
have  entered  the  service  unwillingly,  and  who  embrace 
every  opportunity  to  desert.  The  papers  of  that  section 
are  filled  with  advertisements  offering  rewards  for  de- 
serters. The  first  regiment  of  South  Carolina,  now  in 
Virginia,  is  accompanied  by  two  hundred  negroes,  who 
carried  their  masters'  arms,  knapsacks,  &c.,  the  guns 
being  strapped  on  the  backs  of  the  slaves.  The  actual 
requisitions  upon  the  Confederate  treasury  for  army 
purposes  have,  so  far,  not  been  heavy,  the  troops  having 
been  equipped  and  supported  mainly  at  the  expense  of 
States  or  individuals. 

Insecurity  in  the  South. — A  strong  evidence  of  the 
alarm  which  prevails  in  the  seceded  States,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  large  sums  of  money  have  been  sent  from 
them  recently  for  safe  keeping  in  the  Northern  States,  Ca- 
nada, and  perhaps  Europe.  Some  of  the  Southern  banks 
have  already,  it  is  believed,  quietly  removed  considerable 
portions  of  their  capital.  A  Louisville  despatch  of  the 
31st  ult.  says,  that  the  exodus  of  Southerners  for  the 
North  by  railroad  through  Louisville,  is  unprecedented. 
No  boats  were  running  in  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  Blockade  has  not  yet  been  rendered  effective  at 
all  points,  but  measures  are  in  progress,  it  is  stated,  for 
making  it  so  within  the  present  month.  The  prize  com- 
missioners have  released  several  of  the  captured  vessels, 
it  having  been  shown  that  they  had  cleared  before  the 
fifteen  days  allowed  by  the  President's  proclamation  had 
expired. 

The  U.S.Arviy. — According  to  the  New  York  Herald, 
there  were  recently  95,000  volunteers  under  arms  at 
the  points  designated,  viz  :  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Potomac,  21,000  men  ;  Washington,  22,000  ;  fortress 
Monroe,  9,000;  West  Pennsylvania,  16,000;  Ohio,  13,- 
000;  Illinois,  6,000;  Baltimore,  5,000;  Philadelphia, 
3,000.  There  are  various  camps,  barracks,  &c.,  through- 
out the  north  and  west,  at  which  volunteers  are  pre- 
paring for  service,  not  included  in  this  enumeration. 
John  0.  Fremont  has  been  appointed  a  Major  General, 
and  it  is  understood  that  he  will  be  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Western  division  of  the  army  to  act  in 
the  Mississippi  valley.  The  government  is  preparing  a 
number  of  gun  boats  to  operate  on  the  Mississippi. 

Missouri. — Although  the  secession  movement  has  been 
checked  in  this  State,  there  is  still  great  excitement  and 
ill  feeling  in  some  parts  of  it.  In  those  counties  in  which 
the  terrorists  have  had  full  sway,  from  three  to  five  thou- 
sand Union  men  have  been  driven  off.  General  Harney 
was  preparing  to  organize  home  guards  at  St.  Joseph, 
Hannibal  and  other  places,  to  protect  the  Union  men.  A 
portion  of  the  St.  Louis  volunteers  have  occupied  and 
fortified  Bird's  Point,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  opposite 
Cairo. 

Tennessee. — A  letter  from  Tennessee  states,  that  East 
Tennessee  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Union.  Andrew 
Johnson,  U.  S.  Senator,  has  taken  a  firm  stand  against 
secession.  The  legislature  of  Tennessee  has  passed  the 
following  bill :  Sect.  1.  That  no  person  iu  any  non- 
slaveholding  State,  or  their  agents  or  attorneys  in  this 
State,  shall  have  power  to  sue  or  collect  any  moneys 
owing  to  or  any  property  claimed  by  the  citizen  of  any 
such  State  in  Tennessee  during  hostilities  between  Ten- 
nessee and  the  federal  government.  Sect.  2.  That  it 
may  and  shall  be  lawful  for  such  debtors  to  jiay  such 
moneys  into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  which  sums  shall 
be  receipted  for  by  the  Treasurer,  and  shall  be  refunded, 
with  interest,  u]ion  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

,I/(rr///</;i(/.— Several  leading  citizens  of  the  State,  of 
doubtful  loyalty,  have  been  arrested  by  order  of  the  U.  S. 
government.  Ex-Governor  Pratt  was  arrested  at  Anna- 
polis,- and  taken  to  Washington.  John  Merryman,  of 
liaUiniore,  is  under  arrest,  and  confined  at  fort  M'Ucnry. 
In  this  case_  Chief  Justice  Taney  granted  a  writ  of 
lliilicas  Corpu.i,  but  it  was  disregarded  by  Gen.  Cadwa- 
ladcr.  Several  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  county,  who 
are  charged  with  aiding  in  the  destruction  of  the  rail- 
road bridges,  have  been  placed  under  arrest,  and  con- 
veyed to  York,  Pa. 

JJeatli  of  Senator  Douglas. — Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  the  distinguished  politician  and  statesman,  died 
at  (,'hiciigo,  on  the  3d  inst.,  aged  Ibrty-oight  years. 

The  U.  S.  Coinaijc,  during  the  Fifth  month,  was  as 


follows  ;  At  the  mint  in  Philadelphia,  385,857  pieces  o( 
gold,  value  $5,104,415;  silver  and  nickel,  f280,210; 
total,  $5,384,625.  The  deposits  at  the  assay  office.  New 
York,  during  the  month,  amounted  to  $6,500,000.  In 
the  same  period,  gold  bars  were  stamped  to  the  amount 
of  $3,250,952,  and  $7,777,640  were  sent  to  the  U.  S. 
mint  at  Philadelphia  for  coinage. 

Taken  by  Pirates. — The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the 
27th  ult.  announces  the  arrival  at  that  port  of  the  pri- 
vateer Calhoun  having  in  tow  the  schooner  John  Adams, 
of  Boston,  and  the  brig  Panama  and  the  schooner  Mer- 
maid, of  Princeton,  Mass. 

Louisiana. — According  to  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  this 
State  had,  in  the  field,  on  the  25th  ult.,  7350  men,  be- 
side a  large  number  awaiting  orders  and  others  armed 
and  equipped  for  home  protection.  There  is  one  regi- 
ment of  1200  men,  composed  entirely  of  quadroons. 

Philadelphia — Mortality  last  week,  283.  The  meaa 
temperature  of  the  last  (Fifth)  month  was  59  J  deg.  The 
highest  temperature,  during  the  month,  was  80  deg., 
and  the  lowest,  38  deg.  The  amount  of  rain  was  6.64 
inches.  The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
Fifth  month  for  the  past  seventy-two  years,  is  stated  to 
be  62.58.  The  highest  average,  during  that  entire  pe- 
riod, (1802  and  1826,)  was  71  deg.;  the  lowest,  1848, 
was  51.75. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  391.  The  exports 
(exclusive  of  specie)  from  New  York,  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  amounted  to  $52,453,289.  In 
the  corresponding  portion  of  1860,  the  amount  was 
$33,944,853.  The  number  of  foreign  immigrants  dur- 
ing the  same  period  was  32,118. 

Richmond  Negroes. — The  Richmond  Examiner  says, 
that  Richmond  contains,  at  this  moment,  not  less  than 
five  thousand  unemploj-ed  negroes.  The  tobacco  fac- 
tories are  closed,  or  working  short  force.  All  the  usual 
occupations  of  manual  labour  are  at  a  stand  still. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  21st  ult.  The  mar- 
kets for  breadstuffs  and  cotton  were  steady,  without 
much  activity.  The  Bank  of  England  has  raised  its  rate 
of  discount  from  5  to  6  per  cent. 

Oassius  M.  Clay,  the  American  minister  to  Russia,  Has 
written  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  on  the  American 
struggle,  in  brief  but  decisive  terms.  He  Bays  that  the 
revolted  States  can  be  subdued,  but  it  is  not  proposed 
to  subjugate  them,  but  simply  to  put  down  their  rebel 
citizens.  England's  true  interest  is  to  stand  by  the 
Union. 

The  French  fleet  was  expected  to  sail  on  the  23d  for 
Beyrout,  to  bring  home  the  French  army  in  Syria. 

The  Belgian  Chambers  have  voted  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  France. 

The  Queen  of  Spa'in  has  signed  the  decree  for  the  an- 
nexation of  San  Domingo. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  superintend 
the  Boarding  School  at  West-Town,  will  be  held  there 
on  Fourth-day,  the  19th  of  the  Sixth  month,  at  ten 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  eight 
o'clock  the  same  morning,  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
struction, at  half  past  seven  o'clock  on  the  preceding 
evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School  on  Se- 
venth-day, the  15th  of  the  month. 

Sixth  month  4th,  1861.  Joel  Evans,  Clerk.^ 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH. 

A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con- 
ducting this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  be- 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  iu 
the  school.    Apply  to         Ennxi'izmt  Worth, 

Marshalton.  ('hcstcr  Co.,  Pa. 

TllOS.  WlSTAU, 

Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pu. 

JoKL  Evans, 
Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  in  Medford,  on 
Fifth-day,  the  16th  of  Fifth  month,  GnonoE  Haines  to 
Edith  T.,  daughter  of  Samuel  Englc. 


Died,  on  the  1st  ultimo,  Jeffiiey  Smedley,  aged  fifty 
years ;  a  member  of  Willistowu  Particular  and  Goshen 
Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  county,  Pa. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Appalachian  Monntain  System. 

(Continued  from  page  314.) 

"  To  complete  this  brief  review,  I  ought  to  add, 
lat  this  increasing  altitude  towards  the  south, 
hich  is  so  well  marked  in  the  mountain  zone  of 
le  Alleghanies,  is  scarcely  observed  in  the  zone 
the  plateaus.    A  transverse  section  from  New 
ork  to  Lake  Erie  shows  that  the  depression  of 
\e  system  does  not  extend  to  the  western  zone, 
hich  preserves  in  appearance  a  height  very  nearlv 
Qiform,  from  the  plateau  of  Adirondack,  in  the 
tate  of  New  York,  as  far  as  to  the  Cumberland 
ountains,  in  Tennessee.    There  is  here  no  well- 
arked  region  of  subsidence  as  in  the  eastern  zone, 
at  only  a  tendency  to  it  which  is  slightly  mani- 
isted  upon  a  line  between  the  maximum  of  eastern 
epression  and  Pittsburg.    It  is  towards  that  cen- 
al  line  of  depression  that  the  Alleghany  and 
[onongahela  rivers  flow  from  opposite  directions, 
1U3  proving  the  existence  of  inclined  planes,  which 
leet  about  Pittsburg,  forming  a  sort  of  shallow 
ough.    North  of  this  line  the  plateaus  rise  to  the 
jurces  of  the  Alleghany  and  Susquehanna  rivers, 
here,  as  was  said  above,  they  reach  an  altitude 
f  over  two  thousand  feet ;  still  keeping,  further 
orth,  on  the  table-land  of  Adirondack  a  mean 
levation  of  1500  and  1600  feet.    Towards  the 
<'.a.^',h  also  the  plateaus  rise  to  the  sources  of  the 
lonoDgahela.    In  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  they 
ppear  to  reach  2000  or  2.500  feet,  at  least  near 
ae  mountains,  but  the  measurements  which  I  pos- 
•  ess  are  too  few  in  number,  and  too  uncertain  to 
How  me  to  speak  with  certainty  on  this  subject. 

"  This  remarkable  depression  of  the  Appalachian 
ystem  in  the  region  noticed,  of  which  the  bay  of 
few  York  is  the  centre,  causes  a  great  part  of  the 
ontinental  plains,  which  form  the  natural  base  of 
be  mountain  folds,  to  disappear  under  the  waters 
f  the  ocean.  The  waters  of  the  tide  thus  come  to 
athe  the  very  base  of  the  mountains,  and  the  region 
f  plains  fades  away  on  the  frontiers  of  New  Jersey 
nd  New  York,  while  towards  the  south  the  emerged 
ortion  enlarges  gradually  as  it  rises  according  to 
he  law  of  gradual  increase  indicated  above,  so  that 
;  reaches  a  breadth  of  more  than  200  miles  in  the 
Jarolinas.  This  depression  seems  to  be  due  to  a 
Dcal  subsidence  of  the  earth  crust  at  an  epoch, 
mdetermincd,  it  is  true,  but  which  must  have  been 
ostcrior  to  the  principal  upheaval  of  the  Appala- 


chian mountains.    A  fact,  the  discovery  of  which 
is  due  to  the  sagacity  of  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  seems 
to  give  weight  to  this  opinion.    He  demonstrated 
by  means  of  numerous  soundings  marked  upon  the 
excellent  marine  charts  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  the  existence  of  an  ancient  channel, 
a  continuation  of  that  of  the  Hudson  river,  which 
goes  out  from  the  bay  of  New  York  through  the 
Narrows,  and  advances  far  out  under  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.    It  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that 
such  a  channel  which  is  constantly  liable  to  be  ob 
literated  by  sand  banks  formed  by  the  motion  of 
the  sea,  could  have  ever  been  formed  in  its  present 
position.    In  order  that  the  current  of  the  river 
should  excavate  this  channel,  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  once  occu- 
pied a  higher  level,  above,  or  very  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean.    The  shallowness  of  the  ocean 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey  also  indicates  a  prolongation  of  the  conti- 
nental plains  under  the  sea,  and  the  limit  of  the 
deep  waters  is  there  found  at  a  distance  nearly 
double  that  which  is  observed  ofl'  the  coast  of  the 
Carolinas.   Moreover,  the  parallelism  which  exists 
between  the  line  of  coasts  and  all  the  great  gene- 
ral inflections  of  the  Appalachian  system,  a  paral- 
lelism which  is  well-marked  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Florida,  here  undergoes  a  modification  which  is 
well-explained  only  by  a  local  depression  of  this 
part  of  the  system.    The  fact  that  all  New  Jersey 
is  now  undergoing  gradual  submergence  from  Cape 
May  to  the  bay  of  New  York,  which  is  proved  by 
the  numerous  facts  gathered  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Cook, 
in  the  geological  survey  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
s  here  not  without  signification. 

"  The  disposition  of  the  relief  indicated  above 
would  be  readily  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
it  is  the  result  of  a  tilting  motion  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  which,  while  depressing  the  northern 
portion  below  the  mean  altitude,  elevated  the  south- 
ern region  in  the  same  proportion,  the  centre  or 
axis  of  tbe  tilt  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Christians- 
burg,  near  the  great  bend  of  the  New  River.  As 
the  movement  affected  more  particularly  the  eas_t- 
ern,  or  mountainous  belt,  and  not  that  of  the  pla- 
teaus of  the  west,  the  result  of  it  was  a  twisting, 
the  efi"ect  of  which  was  to  raise,  in  the  southern 
part,  the  mass  of  the  land  on  the  extreme  eastern 
border,  and  thus  to  produce  an  inclined  plane  to- 
wards the  north-west;  while  in  the  northern  part, 
the  general  depression  of  the  land  along  the  At- 
lantic, a  depression  not  participated  in  by  the  pla- 
teaus of  the  north-west,  left  to  these  latter  all  tbeir 
altitude,  and  produced  an  inclined  plane  from  the 
extreme  western  border  towards  the  south-east.  It 
is  then  this  particular  disposition  of  these  two  gen- 
eral slopes  which  gives  us  the  key  of  the  hydro- 
graphic  system  of  the  central  and  southern  divi- 
sions of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  which  at  the 
first  glance  appears  so  abnormal.  In  the  central 
section,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  north  of  New 
River,  the  water-shed  is  situated  along  the  edge  of 
the  plateaus  in  the  Alleghany  mountain  proper,  in 
Virginia  and  Penn.sylvania,  from  whicli  descend 
the  .James  river  and  the  Potomac  ;  and  still  further 
to  the  west  in  the  plateaus  of  New  York,  from  which 


flow  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware,  traversing 
all  the  chains  of  the  mountainous  region  to  tho 
Atlantic.  In  the  southern  division,  south  of  New 
River,  the  water'shed  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mississippi  basin  is  situated  upon  the  summit 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  at  the  extreme  eastern  edge, 
and  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee, 
which  descend  from  it  also,  traverse  the  whole 
mountainous  region,  but  in  an  inverse  direction, 
from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  and,  united 
in  the  Great  valley  at  tbe  very  foot  of  the  plateaus 
of  the  north-west,  flow  down  by  the  sole  channel 
of  the  Tennessee  to  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi." 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  labours,  and  in  record- 
ing his  results.  Prof.  Guyot  found,  as  may  readily 
be  conceived,  no  little  difiiculty  and  embarra.ss- 
ment  respecting  the  names  of  the  mountains  he 
explored  and  measured.  To  many  of  the  peaks  he 
had  to  give  names  of  his  own  invention,  either 
from  the  fact  of  their  having  been  previously 
nameless,  or  in  consequence  of  the  impracticability 
of  identifying  them  with  certainty.  He  makes  the 
following  interesting  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
mountain  nomenclature : 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  names  have 
been  given  to  even  the  most  prominent  points  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Appalachian  system.  Just, 
in  the  wildest  and  most  elevated  regions,  such  as 
western  North  Carolina,  for  instance,  the  great 
majority  of  them  have  yet  to  be  named.  In  a 
country,  without  a  regular  chart,  and  in  the  midst 
of  forests  rarely  visited,  far  from  any  human  habi- 
tation, and  in  places  where  the  primitive  inhabit- 
ants have  disappeared,  leaving  scarcely  a  trace  of 
their  traditions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  should 
be  the  case. 

"  The  uniformity  of  physical  confio;uration  in  a 
great  portion  of  the  system  does  not  favour  distin- 
guishing different  parts  by  specific  names.  Fre- 
quently people  are  satisfied  with  giving  a  name  to 
a  mountain  range,  or  to  a  district  of  great  ex* 
tent.  The  observer  who  measures  the  height  of 
definite  points,  must  do  more.  In  order  to  make 
his  labours  useful,  he  ought  to  designate  them  in- 
dividually, and  determine  their  position  so  that 
they  can  always  be  identified,  or  afterwards  traced 
upon  a  chart.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  a  matter  of 
necessity  for  him  to  sketch  such  a  map  while  pro- 
ceeding, and  to  name,  either  ill  or  well,  the  points 
determined  by  his  observations.  A  good  geo- 
graphic nomenclature,  however,  is  not  an  easy 
thing;  the  chart  of  the  United  States  proves  this. 

"The  names  of  objects  in  physical  geography,  now 
in  use  in  this  country,  are  essentially  of  three  kinds. 
The  Indian  names  which  have  been  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  aborigines,  and  are  applied  more  com- 
monly to  the  water  courses  and  lakes,  and  espe- 
cially to  their  towns  or  districts  ;  descriptive  names, 
as  White  mountains.  Black  mountains.  Green 
mountains,  which  designate  entire  chains  or  groups 
of  mountains  ;  and  the  names  of  men,  which  are 
applied  to  all.    These  last  are  the  more  numerous. 

"  Wherever  an  Indian  name  is  in  use,  it  ought 
to  be  preserved  except  where,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, its  pronunciation  is  impossible  for  us.  These 
names,  especially  in  the  languages  of  the  south,  are 
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often  harmonious,  and  tbey  are  all  significant,  but 
unhappily  without  meaning  for  us.  In  the  south 
they  are  rarely  applied  to  mountains,  although  the 
Indian  name  of  a  river  which  flows  near,  frequently 
extends  to  a  neio;hbourinn;  chain  of  mountains. 
Indian  names,  designating  special  mountain  peaks, 
are  not  common,  perhaps  because  not  preserved  by 
the  white  settlers,  who  did  not  live  with,  but  suc- 
ceeded the  Indian  population.  The  more  modern 
descriptive  names  have  the  defect  of  great  simila- 
rity, for  in  an  extent  of  thirteen  hundred  miles  the 
topographical  characters  are  singularly  analogous. 
The  multiplication  of  the  same  name  in  all  parts 
of  the  system  becomes  here,  as  in  political  geo- 
graphy, a  serious  evil.  Green,  Blue,  and  Black 
mountains  are  found  alike  at  the  south,  and  at  the 
north  ;  White  mountain.  White  face.  White  side, 
&c.,  are  also  numerous.  Chestnut,  Oak,  Pine 
mountain  and  Laurel  mountains  are  found  every- 
where. In  the  South,  Balsam  mountains  occur  at 
every  step  from  southern  Virginia  to  Georgia. 
This  name  designates  a  mountain  whose  summit  is 
covered  with  Finns  Balsamifera,  or  with  its  ana- 
logous species,  Pimis  Frazeri^  which  only  grow  on 
heights,  which  exceed  5000  or  6000  feet.  The 
Bald  mountains  whose  summits  are  destitute  of 
forests,  a  thing  comparatively  rare  at  the  south, 
are  yet  very  numerous.  It  only  remains  for  the 
geographer,  in  order  to  avoid  intolerable  confusion, 
to  add  to  such  names  another  name,  or  epithet,  as 
Richland  Balsam,  Smoky  Bald,  and  other  similar 
designations. 

"  These  difficulties  explain,  and  excuse  perhaps 
in  part,  the  frequent  use  in  America  of  names  of 
men  to  designate  places,  rivers,  and  mountains. 
This  course  requires  the  least  effort  of  the  imagi- 
nation. A  river  without  a  name  commonly  takes 
that  of  the  first  planter,  who  erects  there  his  cabin 
or  farm-house,  and  if  there  is  a  remarkable  moun- 
tain near,  it  is  soon  designated  by  the  same  name. 
This  is  the  origin  of  a  great  number  of  the  names, 
more  convenient  than  elegant,  of  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  the  AUeghanies.  It  is  but  recently, 
since  scientific  measurements  have  been  made,  that 
the  names  of  men,  distinguished  either  in  the  poli- 
tical or  scientific  world,  have  been  given  to  promi- 
nent mountains  in  New  England,  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  at  the  south. 

"  The  principles  which  have  seemed  to  me  pro- 
per, and  which  have  guided  me  in  the  adoption  of 
names  of  mountains,  are  to  give  preference  to  the 
name  employed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  point  designated.  When  more  than  one  name 
has  been  given  to  the  same  point,  as  happens  when 
it  is  seen  from  valleys  on  two  different  sides  of  the 
mountain,  it  seems  proper  for  the  observer  to  adopt 
that  name,  which  appears  most  natural  or  more 
euphonic.  When  the  choice  lies  between  the  name 
of  a  man  and  that  of  a  name,  which  is  descriptive 
and  characteristic,  I  should  choose  the  latter.  In 
regard  to  points  without  established  names,  but 
recently  named  by  scientific  observers,  and  not  by 
residents  of  the  country,  the  right  of  priority  ought 
to  be  respected,  provided  the  identity  of  the  points 
can  be  sufficiently  established,  a  matter  by  no 
means  easy,  unkss  the  positions  have  been  deter- 
mined by  in.-truments,  or  otherwise,  with  cousidur- 
ablc  care.  But  it  is  evident  that  popular  usage 
will  decide  in  the  last  resort,  and  that  the  name 
universally  adopted  will,  in  time,  become  that 
which  geography  ought  to  accept.  When  I  have 
myself  given  names  to  mountains,  I  have  almost 
always  preferred  a  descriptive  name  to  any  other; 
but  I  acknowledge  tliat  the  invention  of  names  is 
a  thankless  and  difficalt  task.  I  have,  therefore, 
frequently  had  recourse  to  the  names  of  neigh- 
bouring rivers,  or  to  a  fortuitou.s  circuuistance,  or 


to  some  little  adventure,  connected  in  my  memory 
with  this  or  that  point  to  designate  it,  without  any 
other  object  than  that  of  distinguishing  it  from 
every  other,  since  here  as  elsewhere  it  is  better  to 
accept  almost  any  name  rather  than  to  leave  it  all 
in  confusion." 

(To  1)6  concludedO 


For  "  The  Friend." 


Mnsinss  and  Memories. 


TRUST  IN  THE  LORD. 


Paul  Gerbardt,  a  religious  man  and  poet,  was 
born  in  the  year  1606,  in  Saxony.  He  held  a 
station  in  Berlin  ;  but,  being  honest  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  religious  opinion,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
appointment,  and  was  ordered  to  quit  the  country. 
He  had  not  accumulated  property,  and,  when 
obliged  to  leave  the  home  wherein  peace  and  hap- 
piness had  been  his  portion,  it  was  with  a  helpless 
family,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
His  faith,  however,  in  his  divine  Master,  was  un- 
shaken, and  in  full  confidence  that  all  his  afflic- 
tions had  been  meted  to  him  in  wisdom  and  mercy, 
he  determined  to  take  refuge  in  Saxony,  where  he 
hoped  he  might  find  friends  and  some  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  family  had  no  means  of  performingthe 
journey  save  on  foot,  and  when  night  came,  Gerhardt 
felt  his  firm  believing  heart  almost  fail,  as  he  looked 
on  his  weary,  worn-out  wife  and  children.  They 
entered  a  little  village  inn,  and  then  his  wife,  un- 
able any  longer  to  restrain  her  sorrowful  emotions, 
gave  vent  to  a  flood  of  tears.  Concealing  his  own 
feelings,  he  endeavoured  to  comfort  her  with  the 
passage  from  the  Scriptures,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  lean  not  to  thine  own 
understanding;  in  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him, 
and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths."  These  words 
spoken  by  him  for  the  comfort  of  his  wife,  took 
hold  of  his  own  feelings  powerfully,  and  retiring  to 
a  little  garden  belonging  to  the  inn,  he  composed 
some  lines,  expressive  of  faith  similar  to  that  ex- 
hibited in  the  verse  quoted.  A  part  of  this  com- 
position has  been  thus  translated. 

"  Comtnend  thy  ways,  0  mortal ! 
And  humbly  raise  thy  sighs 
To  Him  who,  in  his  wisdom, 
Rules  eiu  th,  and  sea  and  skies. 

All  means  and  ways  possessing 

Whate'er  he  does  is  right : 
His  every  deed  a  blessing, 

His  steps  one  path  of  light  1 

To  thee  it  is  not  given 

The  tempest's  rage  to  quell ; 
God  reigns  supreme  in  heaven, 

And  all  he  does  is  well. 

True,  it  may  seem  a  moment. 

As  thougb  thou  wert  forgot, 
As  tliough  he  were  unmindful 

Of  ihiiic  unhappy  lot; 

As  tliough  thy  grief  and  anguisli 

Reached  not  liis  glorious  throne, 
And  tliou  wert  left  to  languish 

In  sorrow  aild  alone. 

Yet  if,  though  much  should  grieve  thee, 
Thy  faith  shall  ne'er  have  ceased, 

Be  sure  he  will  relieve  tliee, 
When  thou  expects  it  least." 

This  little  poetic  effusion  ends  with  the  ascrip- 
tion of  heart-felt  praise  to  his  heavenly  Father. 
Returning  to  the  parlour  of  the  inn,  he  was  sitting 
there  with  his  sorrowful  wife,  when  two  men  en- 
tered, and  soon  commenced  conversation  with  them. 
One  of  tliem  said  that  they  were  on  their  way  to 
Berlin,  to  seek  Paul  Gerhardt,  a  deposed  clergy- 
n  an,  by  order  of  Duke  Christian,  of  Merseburg. 
The  poor  wife  hearing  this,  was  more  overwhelmed 


than  ever,  expecting  some  greater  calamity  waa 
about  to  befal  them.  Paul,  h&wever,  was  calm, 
and  full  of  confidence  in  the  preserving  power  of 
his  God  and  Father,  although  he  knew  not  for 
what  cause  he  was  sought,  told  them  he  was  the 
person  they  were  in  search  of.  The  strangers  then 
presented  a  letter  from  the  Duke  to  Gerhardt,  in- 
forming him  that  in  consideration  of  the  injustice 
which  had  been  shown  him,  he  had  settled  a  con- 
siderable pension  upon  him.  Great  was  the  thank- 
fulness of  the  pious  couple.  Paul  turning  to  his 
wife,  handed  her  the  little  poem  he  had  just  com- 
posed in  the  garden,  and  said,  "  See  how  God  pro- 
vides I 

would  be  well  ? 


Did  I  not  bid  thee  confide  in  him,  and  all 


WHY  MAY  I  NOT  DO  AS  OTHERS. 

This  is  a  query,  which  in  effect  is  put  to  many 
pious  parents  by  their  children,  who  wish  to  imi- 
tate the  fashions  and  follies  of  the  world  around 
them.  Dr.  Humphrey  tells  of  a  religious  father  of 
his  acquaintance,  who,  refusing  to  grant  his  son 
liberty  to  go  rambling  about  the  country,  with  a  half 
a  dozen  idle  fellows,  who  had  called  to  obtain  his 
company,  was  asked  by  the  son,  Why  it  was  that 
he  was  denied  the  privileges  which  other  parents 
readily  granted  their  children  ?  To  this  the  father i 
replied,  "David,  I  have  lived  much  longer  in  the 
world  than  thou  hast,  and  I  see  dangers  which 
thou  little  suspects.  These  young  men  are  in  a 
bad  way.  Such  habits  of  idleness,  and  this  going 
about  to  frolics  and  horse-races,  will  ruin  them 
David,  satisfied  of  his  father's  better  judgment, 
contented  himself  at  home.  In  the  cpurse  of  a  few 
years,  the  young  men  above  alluded  to  had  all  be- 
come of  very  dissipated  habits,  and  soon  squan- 
dered their  estates.  Two  or  three  of  them  became 
inmates  of  the  State  prison,  and  one  of  them  waa 
hung. 

Why  may  I  not  dress  as  others  do  ?    This  ques 
tion  is  often  put  in  substance  to  parents,  whilst 
their  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  child 
ren  of  some  highly  professing  christians,  dress  in  a 
way  the  questioners  are  not  allowed  to.    Ah,  such 
parents  may  say.  Wait  awhile.    These  young  peo- 
ple now  allowed  such  liberties,  will  not  be  restrain 
ed  from  taking  greater.    They  will  soon  be  scat- 
tered from  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth  in  every 
thing.  The  cross  of  Christ  will  be  irksome  to  those 
whose  wills  have  never  been  made  to  submit  to  the 
wills  of  religiously  minded  parents,  and  unless  i 
powerful  visitation  of  Divine  grace  is  granted  them 
they  will  turn  to  the  world  for  comfort,  and  ol 
course  will  be  miserably  disappointed. 

Indulgent  parents,  I  mean  parents  who  indulge 
their  children  in  that  which  they  know  is  wron-i. 
to  purchase  a  little  present  sunshine,  are  laying  uj 
heavy  clouds  to  bring  storms  for  their  future  lives 
They  are  preparing  their  children  for  ministering 
affliction  to  their  declining  years,  yea,  some  art 
nurturinn;  them  in  that  which  will  brin<!;  down  theii 
hoary  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Parents 
restrain  your  children  according  to  the  Truth,  anc 
seek  for  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  to  qualify  yoi 
to  do  it  lovingly  and  yet  firmly.  Children,  obc 
your  parents  in  the  Lord,  knowing  that  for  th 
submission  of  your  wills,  even  in  bearing  the  crosi 
in  your  dress,  you  will  receive  a  present  rewar( 
of  peace,  and  an  increase  of  willingness  to  bca 
other  crosses  which  your  heavenly  Father  ma; 
have  yet  in  store  for  3-ou.  There  are  crosses,  with 
out  bearing  which  the  crown  of  eternal  glory  wil 
never  be  yours. 


Babel  has  always  had  men  for  builders,  but  th 
kingdom  of  heaven  hath  ever  been  made  up  o 
lUUe  children. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Iceland. 

There  is  an  island  on  the  borders  of  the  Polar 
foi  Circle  where  the  Frost  Giants  and  the  Fire  King 
til  ire  engaged  in  perpetual  conflict.  Which  shall 
lave  the  mastery,  is  a  question  still  unsolved 
hough  centuries  have  been  consumed  in  the  strife 
k  So  equally  matched  are  the  rival  powers,  that  nei- 
ther of  them  can  acquire  any  permanent  ascen- 
dency. From  its  proximity  to  the  North,  we  might 
iCxpect  that  the  furniture  of  this  island  would  be 
of  the  wintriest  description,  and  that  its  mountains 
would  be  covered  with  snow,  its  gorges  filled  with 
glaciers,  and  its  streams  congealed  into  "  motion- 
jless  torrents."  But  we  find  that  some  of  its  hills 
[are  smoking  volcanoes,  that  others  are  fuming  with 
sulphur,  that  many  of  its  plains  were  recently 
flooded  with  molten  lava,  and  that  the  soil  is 
pierced  in  all  directions  with  pools  of  boiling  mud 
and  fountains  of  scalding  water. 

If  St.  Helena  has  been  styled  a  volcanic  cinder, 
Iceland  may  be  called  a  great  volcanic  block.  Its 
whole  substance  has  been  poured  out  of  the  earth's 
glowing  entrails.  There  was  a  time  when  the  sea 
hung  over  its  site ;  but  the  bed  of  the  ocean  was 
ruptured,  and  a  huge  mass  of  matter  forced  its 
way  upwards,  spite  of  the  enormous  resistance  it 
had  to  encounter,  until  its  steaming  head  was  lifted 
high  above  the  waters.  What  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle this  must  have  been,  had  mortal  eye  existed 
to  trace  the  grand  acts  of  upheaval.  In  modern 
times  we  have  known  rocks  rise  from  the  womb  of 
the  deep,  but  who  has  ever  witnessed  any  gigantic 
feat5  of  parturition  like  those  which  gave  birth  to 
Iceland?  In  the  year  1757  an  islet,  measuring  a 
mile  across,  was  thrown  up  about  three  miles  from 
Pondicherry.  In  1811,  Sabrina  was  similarly 
formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Michael's 
(Azores),  amidst  terrible  convulsions  of  land  and 
ocean.  Ferdinandea  (or  Graham's  Island),  near 
the  Sicilian  coast,  Joanna  Bogosslowa,  in  the  sea 
of  Kamtschatka,  and  several  others,  children  of 
the  submarine  volcano,  have  also  sprung  up  in  the 
waters ;  but  these  have  all  been  comparatively 
puny  in  their  dimensions,  and  after  a  short  sojourn 
at  the  surface,  down  they  sunk  into  the  depths 
from  which  they  were  so  strangely  protruded. 

At  what  period  the  foundation-stone  of  Iceland 
was  laid,  and  how  many  successive  eruptions  oc- 
curred before  the  whole  forty  thousand  square 
miles  were  up  reared,  are  matters  which  belong  to 
the  unrecorded  past.  But  at  no  time  could  this 
Y'omit  of  the  volcano  be  regarded  as  a  tempting 
ierritory.  Even  at  the  present  day  not  more  than 
/  one-third  of  the  island  is  available  for  agriculture, 
another  third  is  fit  only  for  the  growth  of  heather, 
whilst  the  remaining  portion  is  filled  up  with  moun- 
tains, deserts,  and  lifeless  tracts  of  lava.  Looking 
at  the  interior,  with  its  surface  pimpled  over  with 
rugged  hills  and  volcanic  cones,  its  sandy  solitudes 
where  scarcely  a  blade  of  vegetation  can  be  discov- 
ered, its  horrible  plains  where  the  molten  effusions 
of  neighbouring  craters  have  congealed  in  the 
wildest  forms,  like  a  raging  sea  suddenly  struck 
dumb,  we  should  be  disposed  to  say  that,  of  all 
regions  on  the  globe,  this  had  been  selected  as  the 
great  battle-ground  between  Frost  and  Fire. 

Now,  that  man  should  ever  dream  of  settling  in 
such  an  inhospitable  place  may  well  excite  surprise. 
As  a  penal  colony, — an  insular  gaol, — good.  It 
is  just  the  grimmer  regions  of  the  globe  which 
ought  to  be  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  rogues, 
instead  of  spoiling  some  of  the  fairer  spots  by  co- 
pious importations  of  felonry.  If  the  governments 
of  Europe  had  been  in  want  of  a  nice  little  convict 
isle,  a  cesspool  for  the  overflowings  of  their  scoun- 
drelism,  we  fancy  that  Iceland  might  have  struck 


them  as  an  extremely  eligible  quarter  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

But  its  destiny  has  been  more  fortunate.  On 
this  forbidden  soil  men  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic, 
and,  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  a  shiv- 
ering sort  of  civilization,  they  laid  it  out  as  a  kind 
of  literary  garden,  and  stocked  it  with  such  flowers 
of  fancy  that  it  became  almost  as  gay  and  verdant 
as  an  academic  grove.  Not  that  its  first  visitors 
were  the  most  promising  of  personages.  The  dis- 
coverer of  Iceland  was  a  freebooter  of  the  name  of 
Nadoddr,  one  of  those  vikings  who  thought  that 
plunder  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  man,  and  that 
a  descent  upon  an  unprotected  town  was  an  hon- 
ourable feat  which  would  prove  a  sure  passport  to 
Valhalla.  Sailing  towards  the  Faroe  Islands  in 
the  year  860,  this  marauder  missed  his  mark,  but 
came  in  sight  of  the  land  of  Geysers,  which,  from 
its  wintry  look,  he  christened  Snow  Land.  There 
being  nothing  to  steal  and  nobody  to  slay,  Na- 
doddr returned  to  richer  seas,  and  four  years  after- 
wards was  followed  by  a  brother  of  the  same  craft, 
Gardar  by  name,  who  explored  the  whole  coast, 
and  repaid  himself  for  his  trouble  by  putting  his 
door-plate  (so  to  speak)  upon  the  island — ^from 
thenceforth  it  was  to  be  known  as  Garder's-holm. 
Pirate  the  second  was,  however,  speedily  supplant- 
ed by  pirate  the  third — Floki  of  the  Ravens,  as 
he  was  afterwards  called  ;  for,  having  taken  three 
of  these  birds  on  board,  he  sent  them  out  at  differ- 
ent times  to  guide  him  on  his  course,  and  at  length, 
reaching  the  isle,  he  gave  it  the  title  it  has  ever 
since  carried,  and  spent  ten  years  in  investigating 
its  shores.  Was  not  this  as  rare  an  act  of  abste- 
miousness in  a  man  who  lived  by  picking  and 
stealing,  as  it  would  be  for  an  Algerine  corsair  to 
devote  himself  to  a  course  of  quiet  geographical 
research  ? 

It  was  clear,  however,  that  Iceland  was  no  place 
for  men  of  buccaneering  mould.  Colonists  of  a 
higher  quality  speedily  followed.  Just  about  a 
thousand  years  ago  certain  Norwegians  found 
themselves  uncomfortable  in  their  native  country. 
Their  king,  Harold  the  Fair,  had  made  himself 
so  troublesome  to  his  subjects  by  his  tyranny  and 
extortionate  acts  that  many  of  them  resolved  to 
seek  an  asylum  beyond  the  seas.  Whither  was 
the  question  ?  It  was  rumored  that  far  away  in 
the  ocean  there  lay  a  peaceful  little  island  where 
they  might  hope  to  escape  the  attentions  of  his 
troublesome  majesty,  and  to  live  free,  though  self- 
banished.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  nobleman 
named  logolf,  but  doubtless  with  heavy  hearts,  the 
exiles  set  sail  in  the  year  874,  and  after  a  rambling 
voyage  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  performed 
in  slender  skiffs,  they  reached  what  Arngrim  Jonas, 
one  of  their  chroniclers,  styles  "  the  Canaan  of  the 
North."  A  strange  title  to  give  to  a  country  whose 
plains  were  scorched  with  fire,  and  whose  mountain 
peaks  were  wrapped  in  snow.  But  an  early  visi- 
tor had  told  them  in  language  worthy  of  a  Scandi- 
navian George  Bobins,  that  the  streams  were  full 
of  delicate  fish,  and  that  the  very  "plants  dropped 
butter."  Salmon  and  cod,  indeed,  they  found  in 
abundance,  but  the  pastures  which  were  to  serve  as 
natural  dairies — the  vegetables  which  were  to  churn 
them  butter  for  the  asking — were  not  to  be  discov- 
ered in  any  quarter  of  the  island.  Such,  how- 
ever was  the  charm  of  independence,  that  the  Nor- 
wegians flocked  thither  in  troops,  and  at  length 
his  troublesome  majesty,  Harold  forbade  any'fur- 
ther  emigration,  being  determined,  like  Louis  XIV. 
on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  that  his 
discontented  subjects  should  neither  enjoy  peace  at 
home  nor  be  permitted  to  seek  it  abroad. 

It  was  in  the  year  874  (a.  d.),  then,  that  the 
history  of  Iceland  commenced.    "History  indeed," 


the  reader  will  exclaim,  "  if  such  a  functionary  as 
a  state  annalist  exists  on  that  volcanic  mound,  will 
not  his  story  be  as  brief  as  Canning's^knife-grind- 
er's,  and  his  chapters  as  summary  as  Pontoppidan's 
on  the  snakes?  What  material  could  a  Tacitus,  a 
Gibbon,  or  an  Alison  find  for  his  pen  in  a  country 
which  has  had  no  kings  with  a  host  of  vices  to  por- 
tray, and  no  warriors  with  a  host  of  victories  to 
record  ?  What  can  a  chronicler  make  of  a  region 
which  even  at  the  present  hour  has  no  fortresses 
to  be  taken  by  storm,  and  cannot  boast  of  a  sin- 
gle civilized  park  of  artillery  ?  A  pretty  place  to 
think  of  having  any  history  at  all !" 

Let  us,  however,  overlook  the  presumption  of 
the  natives  in  this  particular  and  simply  say,  that 
for  about  half  a  century  after  Ingolf's  settlement 
the  colony  subsisted  under  a  species  of  patriarchal 
rule;  but  about  the  year  928  changes  ensued,  and 
the  island  was  declared  a  republic.  The  new  ar- 
rangements were  admirable.  Laws  were  carefully 
compiled ;  literature  began  to  flourish ;  maritime 
discoveries  (America  included)  were  effected,  and 
Christianity  was  established  as  the  religion  of  the 
country.  This  was  the  golden  age  of  Iceland. 
But,  somehow  or  other  a  golden  age  never  lasts. 
In  our  weary  world  a  lease  of  happiness,  personal 
or  political,  never  runs  long.  In  the  present  case 
it  was  out  in  little  more  than  three  hundred  years. 
Perhaps  this  might  be  a  fair  spell  of  national  bliss, 
all  things  considered,  but,  at  any  rate,  in  the  year 
1261,  King  Hacon  of  Norway,  who  had  frequently 
cast  a  longing  eye  upon  the  island,  contrived  to 
corrupt  a  number  of  its  influental  people,  and  to 
bribe  them  into  a  transfer  of  their  allegiance.  What 
wont  men  do  to  acquire  a  little  gold  or  a  little  land  ? 
Verily,  we  believe  there  is  scarcely  an  acre  of  en- 
viable ground  on  the  face  of  the  globe  which  has 
not  cost  a  soul  or  two  at  some  period  of  its  historv. 
Handed  over  to  Hacon  in  1261,  however  the  island 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Norwegian  sov- 
ereigns until  1 380,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Denmark,  and  to  the  crown  of  Denmark 
it  has  ever  since  belonged. 

But  it  is  with  the  physical  curiosities  of  the  coun- 
try, rather  than  with  its  history  or  its  inhabitants, 
that  we  are  now  concerned.  No  sooner  does  an 
inquisitive  traveller  approach  its  shores  than  he  feels 
an  intense  longing  to  visit  its  wonderful  Geysers. 
Landing  at  Reykjavik,  he  finds  himself  in  one  of 
the  funniest  little  capitals  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Iceland  must  of  course  have  a  metropolis.  Why 
should  it  not,  we 'should  like  to  know?  If  it  can- 
not exactly  indulge  in  a  London,  Paris,  or  a  Yed- 
do,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  a 
small  chief  town  consisting  mainly  of  two  streets 
— with  a  small  cathedral,  capable  of  holding 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons — a  small 
governor's  palace,  originally  intended  for  a  prison 
— a  small  house  of  parliament,  of  ample  calibre 
for  nearly  thirty  senators — a  small  hotel,  without 
either  signboard  or  name ;  and,  besides  a  few 
other  public  edifices,  of  a  small  number  of  private 
residences  which  look  like  warehouses ;  and  of 
warehouses  which  look  exceedingly  like  themselves. 
Nearly  all  these  tenements  are  made  of  wood  cov- 
ered with  tar,  so  that  the  capital  of  Iceland  ap- 
pears to  be  in  deep  mourning.  Internally  some  of 
them  are  handsomely  furnished,  and  Madame  Pfeif- 
fer  discovered  no  less  than  six  square  piano  fortes 
in  the  place,  but  she  maliciously  surmises  that 
Liszt  and  Thalberg  would  never  have  recognised 
their  own  music  when  executed  by  Icelandic  hands. 
Many  of  the  houses  possess  small  gardens  where 
small  vegetables  are  cultivated ;  but  the  botany  of 
the  island  is  so  wretched,  that  good  turnips,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  Hooker,  are  about  the  size  of  an 
apple  ;  and  the  largest  tree  in  the  country,  ac- 
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cording  to  Mr.  Miles,  was  one  on  the  goycrnor's 
premises,  whicli  did  not  exceed  five  feet  in  height. 
No  monster  gooseberries  of  course  are  ever  pro- 
duced (or  rapturously  reported,)  and  it  has  been 
sarcastically  afi&rmed  that  the  gardens  are  kept 
clean  simply  because  the  weeds  wont  trouble  them- 
selves to  grow.  This  small  metropolis,  too,  has  its 
small  gayeties,  for  we  hear  of  balls  where  the  or- 
chestra consisted  of  a  violin,  a  rusty  triangle,  and 
a  "half-rotten"  drum;  where  men  walked  about 
with  tobacco-pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  indulged 
in  what  Sir  George  Mackenzie  politely  terms  the 
unrestrained  evacuation  of  their  saliva  on  the 
floor;  and  where  waltzes  were  performed  in  such 
a  funereal  way  that  the  spectators  were  reminded 
of  soldiers  stepping  along  to  the  music  of  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul.  Need  vpe  say  further  that  the 
population  of  Reykjavik  scarcely  exceeds  that  of 
a  British  village — consisting  as  it  does  ~'' 


many 


of 


about  six  hundred  native  residents,  but  increased 
by  Danish  traders  and  summer  visitors  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  about  twelve  hundred. 

CTo  be  contiuued.J 


For  "The  Friend.' 

To  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  free  instruc- 
tion of  adult  coloured  persons. 

The  Managers  report : — That  nothing  particu- 
larly striking  has  occurred  to  characterize  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  session  just  closed.  More  than  the 
usual  exertion  was  made  before  the  opening  of  the 
schools,  to  give  wide  spread  notice  of  them,  by  vis- 
its to  the  places  of  worship  of  the  coloured  people 
a  little  before  the  time  of  their  gathering ;  by  con- 
spicuous cards  placed  in  the  public  thoroughfares  ; 
and  by  the  use  of  smaller  cards,  containing  the 
time  and  place  of  holding  the  schools,  which  were 
distributed  extensively  by  the  managers  and  teach 
ers,  among  the  coloured  population.  This  effort 
appeared  to  be  not  without  its  effect,  as  the  statis- 
tics show  a  considerably  increased  average  in  the 
men's  school  over  the  previous  year ;  and  in  the 
women's  department  an  average  attendance  which 
is  not  only  somewhat  greater  than  any  heretofore 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Association,  but  also 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  en- 
tered. Notwithstanding  this  apparently  favorable 
account,  the  managers  cannot  but  repeat  the  senti- 
ment which  has  been  frequently  expressed  in  their 
meetings,  that  the  male  branch  of  our  Institution 
does  not  seem  to  be  doing  the  full  amount  of  good 
of  which  it  is  capable,  in  failing  to  induce  as  large 
a  number  to  attend  as  could  be  comfortably  ac- 
commodated. 

The  schools  were  opened  at  the  usual  time  in 
the  Tenth  month  last ;  when  the  names  of  27  men 
and  51  women  were  entered  on  the  register,  which 
numbers  were  increased  before  the  close  of  the 
session,  to  131  men  and  223  women,  being  35 
more  of  the  former  and  9  less  of  the  latter  than 
were  entered  the  previous  session.  Of  the  131  men, 
an  average  of  37  attended  each  school  evening; 
during  the  winter,  and  of  the  223  women  a  frac- 
tion over  65. 

Nine  teachers  in  all  were  engaged  in  the  two 
schools,  William  Smcdley,  Jr.,  having  acted 
Principal  of  the  men's  and  Sarah  M.  Alexander  of 
the  women's  department.  To  their  faithfulness  in 
their  respective  stations  the  managers  desire  to 
bear  testimony,  the  position  requiring  patience  and 
kindness,  which  we  believe  were  cheerfully  afforded. 

The  exercises  in  the  men's  school  have  varied 
little  from  the  usual  routine  of  Spelling,  Reading, 
Writing  and  Arithmetic,  with  some  use  of  the 
Outline  Maps  ;  more  attention  has  been  recently 
given  in  this  room  to  Mental  or  Oral  Arithmetic, 


with  the  design  of  rendering  the  scholars  more 
ready  in  the  calculation  of  their  every-day  business 
transactions.  They  appear  to  appreciate  and  en- 
ter into  it  with  energy  and  interest,  and  its  benefi- 
cial effect  we  think  is  apparent. 

Similar  exercises  are  in  use  in  the  female  de- 
partment; a  very  noticeable  feature  here,  is  the 
greatly  increased  attention  which  has  been  paid  to 
the  pursuit  of  Arithmetic,  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  Quite  an  ambition  appears  to  prevail, 
especially  among  the^ounger  women,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  numbers,  and  the  time 
of  the  principal  and  one  or  two  assistants  is  pretty 
fully  taken  up  in  satisfying  their  inquiries.  The 
writing  from  dictation  is  also  a  distinctive  feature 
in  this  school. 

The  following  from  a  table  prepared  by  S.  M. 
Alexander,  exhibits  the  classification  adopted. 
The  first  class,  numbering  82,  includes  all  who  in 
addition  to  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  and  writ- 
ing Dictation,  were  engaged  in  cyphering;  of  these, 
1  was  in  Practice  ;  3  in  Compound  Reduction  ;  11 
in  Simple  Reduction;  5  in  Multiplication  of  Fede- 
ral Money  ;  5  in  Subtraction  of  Federal  Money  ; 
9  in  Simple  Division  ;  12  in  Multiplication ;  14  in 
Subtraction,  and  12  in  Addition.  The  second 
and  third  classes  contained  respectively  40  and 
45  pupils,  all  of  whom  spell,  read  and  write, 
beside  56  in  the  class-room  who  had  begun  to 
read,  and  to  write  upon  slates,  some  of  whom  on 
entering  the  school,  were  entirely  ignorant  of  both 
letters  and  figures. 

Interesting  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  both 
schools,  upon  such  subjects  as  Physical  Geography, 
Intoxication,  Volcanoes,  Labour,  Electricity,  Gun- 
powder, &c.,  &c.,  illustrated  by  appropriate  appa- 
ratus and  diagrams,  and  clothed  in  simple  lan- 
guage, and  delivered  in  a  familiar  style.  A  large 
Magic  Lantern,  and  collection  of  valuable  slides, 
were  loaned  to  one  of  the  managers,  and  exhibited 
to  both  schools  on  separate  evenings.  All  these 
efforts  to  interest  them  were  well  received,  and  in 
some  instances,  were  verbally  acknowledged.  It 
is  believed  they  have  the  effect  to  encourage  the 
attendance,  and  to  promote  animation  and  in- 
dustry. 

The  practice  of  visiting  the  schools  frequently, 
by  committees  appointed  monthly  for  that  purpose, 
is  still  regularly  adhered  to  ;  and  their  minutes  ex- 
hibiting the  state  of  the  school,  and  any  matters 
of  interest  occurring  during  the  month,  come  before 
each  stated  meeting  of  the  Managers  while  the 
school  is  in  session.  From  some  cause  the  visits  of 
Friends,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session,  other 
than  members  of  the  Association,  have  not  been 
quite  so  frequent  as  was  the  case  last  year,  which 
we  hope  does  not  indicate  a  decrease  of  the  inter- 
est heretofore  manifested  by  friends  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

The  schools  were  closed  on  Fifth  day  evening, 
the  28th  of  Second  month,  when  41  scholars,  and 
about  90  visitors  were  present  in  the  men's  room. 
After  some  of  the  usual  exercises  were  gone  through 
with,  quite  a  number  of  speeches  were  made  by  the 
pupils,  gCLcraliy  expressive  of  gratitude  to  the 
teachers,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Association, 
for  the  care  and  labour  bestowed  upon  them  dur- 
ing the  Winter.  One  hundred  of  the  female  schol- 
ars assembled  on  the  same  evening  in  the  upper 
room,  and  many  visitors.  Some  letters,  selected 
from  a  large  number  written  by  the  scholars,  ad- 
dressed to  the  teachers,  were  read  by  the  Principal, 
expressive  of  their  appreciation  of  thcefiorts  which 
Iiad  been  used  to  instruct  them,  and  of  the  benefit 
which  they  had  thereby  received.  They  were  en- 
couraged to  persevere  in  study,  during  the  vacation 
of  the  school,  and  to  attend  to  the  education  of 


their  children  ;  after  which  the  schools  adjournet 
with  very  pleasant  feelings. 

By  direction  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Geo.  J.  ScATTERQOOD,  Clerk. 

Phila.,  Third  month  1th,  1861. 


To  the  Associatiofi  of  Friends  for  the  free  instruc- 
tion of  adult  coloured  persons. 

The  committee  who  have  had  charge,  during  th( 
past  session,  of  the  school  for  coloured  men  and 
women,  in  the  vicinity  of  South  Camden,  N 
J.,  in  presenting  the  report  of  their  proceedings, 
although  aware  that  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  the  school  must  still  b€ 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  most  of  our  members, 
yet  deem  it  not  improper  briefly  to  rehearse  themj 
for  the  information  of  those  who  have  contributed 
to  its  support. 

About  the  close  of  the  Tenth  month  of  last  year, 
a  coloured  resident  of  South  Camden,  who  was  em- 
ployed during  the  day  in  this  city,  accidentally 
met  with  a  card  containing  the  usual  announcement 
of  our  schools  on  Raspberry  Street.  He,  with  some 
others,  having  previously  raised  sufficient  means 
from  private  contribution  to  build  a  small  school- 
house  in  Kaighnsville,  near  South  Camden,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coloured  children  resident  there, 
after  observing  this  card,  made  application  to  a 
member  of  our  Association  to  provide  means  for 
instructing  the  coloured  adults  of  that  neighbour- 
hood, in  the  same  building  during  the  winter  even- 
ings, stating  that  he  had  already  madef  one  or  two 
applications  to  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  same 
end,  but  without  success.  It  being  found,  upon 
examination,  that  this  desire  for  improvement  ex- 
tended somewhat  widely  among  his  coloured  neigh- 
bours, subscriptions  were  obtained,  partly  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  the  school  was  opened  on 
the  4th  of  Twelfth  month,  and  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  members,  was  set  apart  to  attend 
it  semi-weekly,  during  the  three  months'  session, 
and  have  the  proper  oversight  of  its  management. 

Three  teachers  were  employed  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  two  others  subsequently  added,  as  the 
number  of  pupils  increased,  all  of  whom  have  been 
useful  in  carrying  out  the  design  of  the  school, 
and  have  laboured,  it  is  believed,  with  a  lively  in- 
terest on  behalf  of  their  charge. 

The  names  of  63  scholars  were  placed  on  the 
register  the  first  evening,  the  number  rising  before 
the  close  of  the  session,  to  upwards  of  140  of  both 
sexes,  with  an  average  attendance  for  the  whole 
session,  of  about  40.  The  average  was,  however, 
much  greater  during  the  first  two  months  of  the 
session,  a  report  of  a  case  of  small-pox,  near  the 
school-house,  having  afterwards  operated  to  di- 
minish it.  The  largest  number  of  scholars  in  the 
room,  on  any  one  evening,  was  82,  and  the  smallest 
26. 

The  exercises,  were  cf  course,  simple  in  their 
character,  being  mostly  confined  to  Spelling,  Read- 
ing, Writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  Arithmetic. 
The  opportunity  for  improvement  in  knowledge, 
was,  however,  eagerly  seized  by  many,  and  some 
instances  of  considerable  advancement  were  re- 
marked by  the  teachers.  The  committee  in  their 
visits  frequently  addressed  words  of  encouragement 
to  the  scholars,  and  also  gave  them  simple  lectures 
upon  Geography,  Galvanism,  Electricity,  Physi- 
ology, &c.,  which  were  well  received.  It  is  with 
feelings  of  much  satisfaction  that  the  committee 
are  able  to  state  that  they  believe  the  expenditure 
of  time,  means  and  labour  upon  this  Institution, 
durinc  its  three  months'  continuance,  has  been  well 
bestowed,  and  that  it  has  never,  in  their  experience 
in  evening  schools,  been  better  appreciated  than 
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by  the  recipieDts  in  this  instance.  One  or  two  ex- 
amples may  perhaps,  be  cited  ;  one  of  the  scholars 
■was  engineer  on  a  steamer,  running  to  a  Southern 
city;  during  the  time  that  his  vessel  was  laid  up  at 
this  port,  he  regularly  attended  the  school,  was 
very  diligent  himself,  in  application  to  his  books, 
and  very  careful  of  the  young  pupils,  that  they 
should  be  industrious,  and  not  disturb  their  elders. 
When  he  was  obliged  to  join  his  vessel  again,  he 
'in  expressed  much  re'gret,  and  said  that  he  would  not 
part  with  what  he  had  acquired  there,  for  twenty 
dollars.  He  purchased  the  books  which  he  had 
used,  and  declared  his  intention  of  continuing  his 
studies  while  seated  by  his  engine.  Another,  dur- 
ing a  temporary  suspension  of  the  school,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  pay  his  teacher  to  continue  the 
regular  instruction,  that  he  might  lose  no  time. 
And,  considering  that  the  two  hours  session  of  the 
school,  followed  in  most  cases  a  day  of  fatiguing 
labour,  and  that  the  distance  to  be  traversed  in 
reaching  the  school-house,  was  in  some  instances 
lonsiderable,  it  was  matter  of  remark  to  the  com- 
tnittee,  how  faithful  and  painstaking  were  the  ma- 
ority  of  the  pupils,  old  and  young,  of  both  sexes. 

Passages  of  Scripture,  were  read  each  evening 
by  one  of  the  teachers  at  the  closing  of  the  exercises, 
md  a  number  of  Friend's  Tracts,  and  copies  of  the 
Moral  Almanac  were  gratuitously  furnished  to  the 
scholars,  and  Testaments  printed  by  the  Bible 
Association,  sold  them  at  nominal  prices.  The 
jcholars  mostly  conducted  themselves  with  pro- 
ariety,  and  were  respectful  to  the  teachers.  They 
jvinced  much  gratification  with  the  visits  of  the 
ommittee,  offering  to  have  them  brought  in  a  car- 
riage from  the  ferry  at  their  own  expense,  rather 
ban  that  the  length  of  the  walk  should  dissuade 
hem  from  coming  to  see  them  ;  but  the  circum- 
itance  which  gratified  and  animated  the  committee 
noit,was  the  regular  attend  ance  and  close  application 
>f  many  among  them,  which  was  the  most  conclu- 
,ive  evidence  of  the  benefit  of  the  concern. 

Several  of  the  committee  were  present  on  the 
3th  inst.,  the  closing  evening,  when  remarks  were 
nade  by  some  of  the  men,  and  letters  read  from 
mpils  of  both  sexes,  thanking  the  teachers  and 
ommittee  for  their  exertions,  and  expressing  their 
ippreciation  of  the  opportunity  which  had  been 
ifforded  them  of  adding  to  their  stock  of  knowledge 
,nd  desiring  that  the  school  might  be  reopened 
inother  season. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  remark,  that 
hough  some  labour  and  personal  sacrifice  are 
lecessarily  involved  in  carrying  on  this  school,  we 
(elieve,  that  if  the  Association  sees  fit  to  reopen  it 
lext  winter,  there  is  interest  enough  among  its 
lembers  to  render  them  willing  to  undergo  the  in- 
onvenience  attending  its  management. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Wm.  Evans,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Phila.,  Third  month,  1861. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary — J.  Wistar  Evans. 
Treasurer — John  C.  Allen. 
Managers — John  C.  Allen,  Samuel  Allen,  Samuel 
Voolman,  Joseph  W.  Stokes,  J.  Wistar  Evans, 
reorge  J.  Scattergood,  William  Evans,  Jr.,  Isaac 
lorgan,  Jr.,  John  E.  Carter,  Charles  Albertson. 


Waste  of  Life  in  War. — The  great  mortality 
armies,  is  not  caused  chiefly  by  the  deadly,  weap- 
ns  of  enemies,  but  in  far  greater  degree,  by  dis- 
ases  incident  to  the  soldier's  life,  whether  in  the 
amp  or  in  the  field.  The  British  Army  in  the 
!rimea,  lost  33,643  out  of  94,000  troops.  Of  these, 
nly  2,658  were  killed  in  battle,  and  only  1,761 
ied  of  wounds.    But  16,288  died  of  disease  at 


the  seat  of  war,  and  nearly  13,000  were  sent  home 
sick.  Of  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea,  about 
50,000  perished  of  disease,  and  65,000  more  were 
sent  home  as  invalids,  while  the  slain  in  the  field 
of  battle  numbered  but  7,500  men.  In  the  late 
war  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico,  it  is  as- 
serted that  only  1,548  of  the  United  States 
troops  were  killed  or  died  of  wounds  in  all  the 
numerous  engagements  which  took  place,  but  about 
13,000  mendied  of  sickness,  and  as  many  more  were 
discharged  from  the  army  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Of  these  latter  many  subsequently  died,  and  others 
yet  survive  with  impaired  constitutions. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOCRAPniCAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Contiuued  from  page  301.) 
JOSHUA  BKOWN. 

On  the  1st  day  of  the  Fourth  month,  Joshua 
Brown  attended  a  meeting  at  Bocky  Kiver,  wherein 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  blessed  Saviour  was 
treated  on,  the  benefit  men  receive  therefrom,  and 
also  the  work  of  the  new  birth  unto  holiness,  and 
that  freedom  from  sin  which  those  who  walk  in 
humble  obedience  to  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  may  attain.  He  also  felt  constrained  to 
treat  on  war.  On  the  2d,  had  a  meeting  at  Holly 
Spring,  in  which  he  was  led  to  rebuke  the  stupidity 
of  those  who  were  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice 
of  the  Great  Charmer,  the  Author  of  all  mercy, 
and  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  and  were  passing 
along  unconcerned  until  the  close  of  life  was  at 
hand,  and  no  preparation  for  an  awful  eternity 
witnessed.  The  mercy  and  love  of  God  was  largely 
opened  to  them,  in  sending  his  Son  to  die  for  them, 
and  granting  also  the  visitations  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
to  renew  them  into  his  own  blessed  image.  The 
necessity  of  witnessing  the  new  birth,  Christ's  in- 
ward appearance,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  heart, 
was  also  pressed  upon  them.  The  universality  of 
the  love  of  God,  in  granting  to  all  men  a  day  of 
visitation  during  which,  through  submission  to  his 
awakening  grace,  they  might  witness  the  salvation 
of  their  souls,  was  spoken  to,  and  Joshua  deemed 
it  was  a  meeting  to  be  remembered  with  thankful- 
ness by  others  as  well  as  by  himself.  Riding  to 
the  house  of  Cornelius  Tyson,  twenty-seven  miles, 
they  had,  on  the  3d,  a  satisfactory  meeting  there, 
and,  returning  to  Cane  Creek,  was  at  the  Monthly 
Meeting  held  at  that  place  on  the  4th.  Here  he 
met  with  that  able  minister  of  the  gospel,  William 
Matthews,  with  his  companion.  They  both  sat 
the  meeting  through  in  silence ;  but,  on  the  next 
day,  a  meeting  being  held  in  the  same  place, 
Joshua  was  deeply  concerned  that  the  people  might 
improve  the  day  of  Gods  merciful  visitation  to  their 
souls.  He  says,  he  *'  was  much  opened  in  love  to 
the  people,  desirous  that  they  might  put  in  prac- 
tice what  they  knew." 

On  the  6th  and  7th,  he  attended  meetings  at 
Providence  and  Centre,  in  which  the  inward  work 
of  purification  was  pressed  on  the  people,  and  on 
the  8th,  he  was  at  one  held  at  Back  Creek.  In 
this,  the  peaceable  nature  of  the  religion  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  spoken  to,  and 
the  hearers  were  shown  that  they  were  not  living 
in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  unless  the  very  spirit  of 
enmity  was  slain  in  them.  This  he  notes  as  an 
encouraging  meeting.  On  the  9th,  he  was  at 
Springfield  meeting,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  tried 
and  afflicted  to  count  it  joy  when  temptation  came 
upon  them,  as  tribulation  worketh  patience,  and 
patience  hope,  which  maketh  not  ashamed.  After 
pressing  on  the  hearers  the  all-important  work  of 


regeneration,  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  them 
in  that  day  of  war  and  commotion,  in  supporting 
the  •  testimony  to  the  peaceable  nature  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  committed  to  us  as  a  people  to 
bear.  At  a  meeting  at  Deep  Biver,  on  the  10th, 
he  was  engaged  to  bear  testimony  to  the  goodness 
of  God  as  manifested  in  the  works  of  creation,  and 
also  in  the  work  of  regeneration.  The  rising  of 
the  outward  sun  was  emblematical  of  the  rising  of 
the  Sun  of  righteousness  in  the  soul  of  man,  which 
not  only  brings  light  there,  but  healing  also.  The 
spiritual  doctrine  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  heart- 
changing  and  renovating,  was  largely  spoken  to,  and 
the  people  urged  not  merely  to  be  hearers  of  the  word 
but  doers  also.  On  the  11th,  was  at  Reedy  Fork; 
from  thence  he  rode  to  Eleazer  Hunt's  at  New  Gar- 
den, where,  on  the  12th,  he  had  a  meeting.  In  this 
meeting  the  condition  of  the  true  church  was  set 
forth,  and  the  primitive  purity  as  typified  by  a  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun,  and  with  the  moon  under  her 
feet.  In  his  comments  thereon,  he  pressed  upon 
his  hearers  the  necessity  of  having  the  blessings  of 
life  and  all  temporal  things  under  the  feet,  as  ser- 
vants, not  as  masters.  A  treasure  not  to  be  too 
highly  valued  or  even  put  in  competition  with  our 
christian  testimonies,  but  to  be  given  up  cheerfully 
rather  than  violate  one  requisition  of  Truth. 
Joshua  had  a  feeling  that  some  present  had  not 
been  faithful  in  this  respect,  and  his  exhortation  to 
such  was  earnest  that  they  might  know  the  work 
of  reformation  going  on,  and  they  restored  to,  and 
kept  in  their  places,  during  the  day  of  trial  which 
was  now  upon  them.  At  Muddy  Creek  meeting, 
on  the  13th,  he  urged  the  necessity  of  a  prepara- 
tion for  death;  on  the  15th,  at  one  held  at  Tom's 
Creek,  he  was  deeply  exercised  under  a  persuasion 
that  some  there  were  depending  on  morality, — a  mere 
performance  of  apparent  moral  duties.  They  had 
the  outward  appearance  of  good,  but  were  like 
some  reproved  by  our  Saviour  formerly,  as  paying 
the  tithe  of  the  mint,  anise  and  cummin,  yet  were 
omitting  the  weightier  parts  of  the  law.  He  ex- 
horted all  to  a  close  search  into  their  own  states, 
lest  they  should  be  deceived.  After  this  close 
warning,  he  had  a  word  of  encouragement  for  a 
remnant  in  that  place,  who  were  faithful. 

On  the  17th,  with  some  Friends  who  were  going 
south  with  him,  he  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Jesse 
Bump,  where  he  had  a  meeting  chiefly  composed 
of  Baptists.  In  this  meeting  he  pressed  the  great 
need  there  was  of  all  assembled,  endeavouring  to 
know  that  they  were  not  deceived  in  a  work  of 
such  unutterable  consequence  as  the  salvation  of 
the  never-dying  soul.  He  showed  the  absolute 
necessity  of  knowing  the  new  birth  unto  righteous- 
ness, and  through  obedience  to  the  inward  law,  of 
becoming  a  spiritual  people.  He  also  treated  on 
the  baptism  of  John,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  Saviour ;  the  one  ritual,  the  other  spiritual, 
the  one  with  water,  the  other  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  fire.  After  meeting,  he  crossed  the  Adkia 
river,  and  lodged  on  the  floor  of  a  very  poor  cabin. 
Their  accommodations  for  man  and  beast  were  in 
every  way  stinted,  and  it  was  not  until  after  much 
entreaty,  that  they  obtained  a  little  fodder  for  their 
horses  even  at  a  most  extortionate  price.  Jour- 
neying southward,  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  they 
lodged  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  19th,  at  an  ordi- 
nary, where  they  had  very  poor  accommodations. 
On  the  20th,  they  had  no  provisions  for  themselves 
during  the  day,save  some  they  had  carried  with  them 
from  Tom's  Greek,  and  at  night  they  lay  again  in 
the  woods.  One  of  the  Friends  that  day  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  them,  his  horse  having  given  out. 
On  the  21st,  the  rest  proceeding  onward,  crossed 
the  Catawba  river  and  various  of  its  branches,  and 
at  night  had  poor  lodging  at  Broad  River,  On 
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the  22d,  about  noon,  they  reached  the  dwelling  of 
Henry  Millhouse,  much  worn  down  with  fatigue. 
Here,  having  once  more  got  among  Friends,  they 
rested  until  the  23d,  when  they  attended  Cane 
Creek  meeting,  in  South  Carolina.  The  meeting 
was  a  time  of  suffering  to  Joshua  Brown,  and  yet 
the  doctrines  of  Truth  were  freely  declared  by 
him,  especially  the  universality  of  the  offers  of 
salvation  to  mankind  through  Christ  Jesus.  He 
showed  them  that  election  stands  in  obedience  to 
the  manifestations  of  the  Truth.  On  the  24th,  at 
a  meeting  held  at  Padger's  Creek,  he  was  led  to 
treat  on  the  case  of  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  means  made  use  of,  first,  in  direct- 
ing him  to  the  prophet,  through  whom  the  Lord 
would  heal  him,  and  secondly,  in  the  means  em- 
ployed. He  then  opened  to  those  assembled  the 
simplicity,  which  characterized  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour's instructions  to  the  people  when  personally 
amongst  men,  and  also,  now  in  the  cleansing  ope- 
rations of  his  Spirit,  perfecting.the  new  birth  in  the 
soul.  At  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  ^t  Bush  River, 
on  the  25th,  he  was  largely  concerned  that  Friends 
might  keep  in  that  time  of  commotion  to  their 
peaceable  principles,  and  that  building  upon  the 
sure  foundation  which  the  Lord  Jesus  has  laid  for 
his  church,  they  might  not  be  shaken,  whatever 
might  befall  them.  On  the  26th,  it  being  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  he  was  again  at  Bush  River  meet- 
ing, and,  on  the  27th,  was  at  one  at  Little  River. 
In  the  afternoon,  whilst  riding  towards  the  dwell- 
ing of  Richard  Henderson,  at  which  place  he  had 
appointed  a  meeting,  he  was  stopped  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  American  army,  near  a  little  town, 
called  Ninety-six.  After  an  examination  had  been 
made  of  the  persons  and  all  the  baggage  of  the 
Friends,  in  which  nothing  was  found  to  criminate 
them,  they  were  kept  in  custody  at  a  tavern  that 
night.  The  next  day,  the  28tb,  the  test  oath  was 
offered  to  them,  and  because  they  could  not  con 
scientiously  take  it,  they  were  committed  to  close 
prison  in  Ninety-six,  by  Adam  Burk. 

(To  be  continaed.^ 


The  Artesian  Well  at  Grenelle^  Paris. — In  th( 
year  1833,  M.  Mulot  was  charged  by  the  Munici 
pal  Council  of  the  City  of  Paris  with  the  boring 
of  an  artesian  well  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine 
on  the  Place  Breteuil,  a  vast  space  of  ground  ex- 
tending in  front  of  the  Abattoir  de  Grenelle,  not 
far  from  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  The  workmen 
commenced  on  the  24th  of  September,  1833,  and 
one  may  be  able  to  form  a  notion  of  the  innumera 
ble  difiicuties  that  the  skillful  geological  engineer 
must  have  encountered  when  one  knows  that  the 
works  of  boring  and  tubage  were  not  completed 
till  the  26th  of  February,  1841 — more  than  seven 
years  of  tribulations,  accidents,  and  deceptions 
which  would  have  disheartened  most  engineers 
But  M.  Mulot  promising  always  success  in  a  man- 
ner so  certain,  and  based  upon  serious  geological 
documents  and  calculations,  the  men  betook  them- 
selves with  vigour  to  the  work,  and  the  implements 
of  their  apparatus  brought  away  successively  the 
different  beds  of  earth  marked  upon  the  geological 
map  traced  a  priori.  At  last  the  green  sand  was 
reached  ;  it  was  the  last  bed  of  earth,  and  the  wa- 
ter leaped  up  with  impetuosity.  The  borer  had 
arrived  at  the  extraordinary  and  predicted  depth 
of  1700  Engli.-ih  feet.  It  was  necessary  to  add  to 
this  depth  an  ascending  tube  of  110  feet,  so  as  to 
attain  the  height  the  water  was  to  reach — that  is  to 
say,  about  1000  feet  from  its  starting-point.  The 
water  is  produced  from  the  pluvial  liltrations  of 
the  lands  of  Champagne.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Place  Breteuil,  they  are  about  to  erect  the  foun- 
tain from  the  designs  of  M,  Ivon,  the  engineer. 


In  the  centre  of  a  circular  stone  basin,  bordered 
by  a  railing,  raised  upon  a  stone  base,  rises  the 
new  tube  of  ascent.  Round  this  tube  circles  a 
spiral  staircase,  consisting  of  150  open  steps  two 
feet  six  inches  in  width,  which  conduct  to  the  plat- 
form of  the  campanile,  the  terminal  of  which  is 
raised  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet  eight  inches 
above  the  ground.  The  inclosure  of  the  staircase 
is  of  hexagonal  form,  and  six  feet  ten  inches  wide. 
Four  external  platforms,  or  balconies  encircle  the 
monument,  and  project  gushing  sheets  of  bubbling 
water. 

The  Jews  of  Morocco. — The  Jews  are  considered 
by  the  Mussulmans  of  Morocco  in  the  light  of  un- 
clean animals  and  enemies  of  God  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  exterminate  them,  it  is  only  because  they  are 
useful,  and  because  true  believers  have  a  right  to 
turn  everything  to  account.  Indeed,  were  the 
Jewish  population  suddenly  removed  from  the 
country,  such  an  event  would  be  a  public  calamity 
of  incalculable  magnitude  ;  for  it  is  the  Jew  alone 
who  can  mend  a  lock,  build  a  house,  make  gold 
and  silver  trinkets,  coin  money,  decorate  a  room, 
or  weave  silk,  all  such  handicrafts  being  regarded 
by  the  Mussulman  with  supreme  contempt.  Even 
the  Sultan  himself  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  them 
for  the  collection  of  taxes  or  negotiations  with 
Christians.  Slaves  in  appearance,  the  Jews  possess 
in  reality  all  that  power  which  superior  talent  and 
cunning  can  confer.  Every  night  the  Jews  are 
shut  up  in  a  particular  quarter  inclosed  with  a  wall, 
and  it  is  only  after  sunrise,  they  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  Mussulman  town,  where  they  have  their 
shops.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  called  "  Mellah," 
which  means  a  place  of  damnation.  Tangier  alone 
has  none,  because  that  town  is  already  "  defiled" 
by  the  presence  of  the  Christian  consuls.  The  Jew 
is  obliged  to  wear  black  clothes,  that  colour  being 
the  emblem  of  misfortune  and  malediction.  If  he 
passes  before  a  mosque,  a  zaouia,  or  chapel,  or  if  he 
meet  a  holy  man,  a  marabout,  or  a  sheriff,  he  must 
take  off  his  shoes  and  carry  them  in  his  hand  until 
he  has  passed  them.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
cross  a  Mussulman  cemetery,  and  their  women  are 
publicly  flogged  on  the  slightest  pretence,  by  a 
Mussulman  woman  specially  designed  for  this 
function,  and  who  is  called  the  ahrija.  If  a  Mus- 
sulman strike  a  Jew,  the  latter  is  not  permitted  to 
defend  himself  other  than  by  flight  or  stratagem. 
When  the  Sultan  passes  through  a  town,  the  Jews 
have  to  offer  him  rich  presents.  Yet,  with  all  this 
burden  of  servitude  upon  them,  they  never  abjure 
their  faith  ;  but  this  constancy,  certainly  commen- 
dable in  itself,  is  coupled  with  the  grossest  ignor- 
ance and  superstition.  They  hate  the  Christians 
quite  as  much  as  the  Mussulmans,  although  the 
little  protection  they  enjoy  at  Tangier  is  due  to  the 
Christian  Consuls.  When  a  Christian  enters  the 
house  of  a  protected  Jew,  he  is  received  with  every 
mark  of  hospitality ;  but  no  sooner  is  his  back 
turned,  than  the  glass  out  of  which  he  has  drunk 
is  broken  into  pieces,  and  everything  he  has  touched 
is  subjected  to  a  rigorous  purification,  performed 
with  many  complicated  ceremonies.  A  Jewish 
servant  will  not  eat  the  meat  she  has  cooked  for  a 
Christian,  although  bought  at  a  Jewi>h  butcher's, 
because  it  has  been  cooked  in  Christian  vessels. — 
Revue  Coiitcmpcnaine. 


A  Kindly  Reproof. — John  Wesley,  having  to 
travel  some  distance  in  a  stage-coach,  fell  in  with  a 
pleasant-tempered,  well-informed  officer.  His  con- 
versation was  sprightly  and  entertaining,  but  fre- 
quently mingled  with  oaths.  When  they  were 
about  to  take  the  last  stage,  Wesley  took  the 
ofiicer  apart,  and  after  expressing  the  pleasure  he 


had  enjoyed  in  his  company,  told  him  he  wa 
thereby  encouraged  to  ask  of  him  a  very  great  fa 
vour.  "I  would  take  a  pleasure  in  obliging  you,' 
said  the  officer,  "  as  I  am  sure  you  will  not  mak 
an  unreasonable  request."  "  Then,"  said  Weslej 
"as  we  have  to  travel  together  sometime,  I  bej 
that  if  I  should  so  far  forget  myself  as  to  sweai 
you  will  kindly  reprove  Twe."  The  officer  immedi 
ately  saw  the  motive,  felt  the  f^rce  of  the  reques 
and  with  a  smile  thanked  Wesley. 


iloi 


Selected. 

Jolin  Barclay. 

I  question  whether  they  who  go  empty  awa 
from  our  religious  meetings,  or  from  those  gathei 
ings  of  two  or  three  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesu. 
where  he  himself  is  in  the  midst,  ready  to  he: 
each  one  of  his  diseases  and  infirmities ;  I  questio 
much,  whether  such  as  go  home  none  the  better  fc  I 
meeting  with  those  thus  gathered  together,  are  n( 
"  rich"  are  not  full,  are  not  satisfied,  confiden 
"  settled  on  the  lees,"  sluggish  and  sleeping  in  si 
curity.  We  may  remember  there  is  a  woe  againi 
"  those  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion."  It  is  also  worth 
of  remark,  that  all  those  that  came  to  Jesus,  wht 
personally  on  earth,  to  be  cured  of  their  maladie 
were  in  a  very  opposite  state  to  that  of  those  i 
whom  I  have  spoken  above ;  these  were  destitut 
afflicted,  forsaken,  despised  ;  and  what  is  still  mor 
they  were  sensible  of  their  lamentable  situatioi 
their  helplessness  and  distress;  and  they  knew  ( 
believed  who  it  was  that  had  power  to  stem  tl 
torrent  of  their  trouble,  the  tide  of  their  calamitie 
"  Speak  the  word  only"  said  one,  "  and  my  servai 
shall  be  healed."  "  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able 
do  this?"  said  Jesus,  to  two,  who  answered,  "  Y 
Lord."  "  Lord,  I  believe,"  said  another,  "  help  the 
mine  unbelief,"  so  that  the  blessing  which  makel 
truly  rich,  shall  assuredly  and  inevitably  con 
down  in  abundance  upon  those,  who  with  a  hut 
ble  ard  a  contrite  heart,  wait  upon  the  Lord,  ar 
are  exercised  and  engaged  in  truth  and  earnestne 
to  seek  Him.  Oh  !  what  a  rich  reward  of  pea 
at  times  flows  into  the  hearts  of  these  true  discipk 
these  poor  publicans,  these  buffeted,  bruised,  br 
ken-hearted  little  ones ;  whose  help  is  placed,  ai 
hope  fixed  upon  Him  that  is  mighty,  the  giver 
glory  and  grace,  and  of  every  good  thing,  hi 
whose  hands  are  ready  to  hang  down,  their  kne- 
to  smite  one  against  the  other,  and  their  hearts 
fail,  because  they  find  not  Him  whom  their  so 
loveth,  and  feel  not  his  aid,  "  who  is  able  to  sa; 
unto  the  uttermost."  Oh !  these  are  the  poor 
the  everlasting  kingdom,  and  are  richer  than  t 
richest  in  outward  mammon,  or  even  than  the  ric 
est  in  good  works,  (though  these  also  will  not 
wanting  herein,)  because  they  are  "  rich  in  faitl 
whom  God  hath  chosen  as  heirs  of  the  kingdoi 
which  he  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 

Eleventh  month,  1817. 
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"  Crane"  WJLeat.—l\iQ  Journal  des  Land|j™l 
ree^^rds  one  of  the  results  of  migratory  habits 
birds.  A  farmer  of  Medoc,  shot  in  1860,  a  era 
on  the  wing  southwards.  Stored  in  its  craw  w 
a  supply  for  the  voyage,  which  on  scrutiny  ( 
farmer  found  to  be  wheat  of  a  superior  and  r 
variety.  Sown  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  it  yield 
so  heavy  a  crop  as  to  be  now  in  great  request 
seed. 


Our  fear,  one  of  another,  is  a  great  obstacle 
friendship  and  freedom,  and  to  religious  serv 
generally. 

Do  good  with  what  thou  hast,  or  it  will  do  tl ;( 
no  !iood. 
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n  For  "  The  rrieud." 

fit  Friends  who  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the 
ansas'  sufferers,  through  E.  P.  Morris  and  S.  R. 
^'  aipley,  will  find  below  the  distribution  of  the 
nds  received  by  them.    The  articles  of  clothing 
i|ere  forwarded  to  Thomas  H.  Stanley,  of  that  ter- 
tory,  and  given  by  him  to  those  in  need.  An 
'ii Dplication  having  been  made  by  Friends  in  Iowa, 
"4r  bags  in  which  to  send  some  grain  to  their  suf- 
ring  neighbours  in  Kansas,  they  were  procured 
this  city,  and,  through  the  liberality  of  the  rail- 
)ad  companies,  were  forwarded  free  of  expense  to 
isponsible  parties  residing  in  Springdale,  in  the 
rmer  State.   We  have  since  learned  that  upwards 
:  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn  were  sent 
esu^rward  in  them. 

Amount  received,  including  a  donation  of  fifty 
i'ioiDllars  from  the  Kansas  Fund  of  Western  District 
rfotonthly  Meeting  towards  the  purchase  of  the 
DOjBgs  above-mentioned,  S690.51,  which  was  sent 
below. 

Twelfth  mo.  4th,  to  Thos.  H.  Stanley, 

Americus,  Kansas,  $100.00 


DS*60 

m 
irtli 


}G1.  First  mo.  19th, 


2d, 


26th, 


"  Second  mo.  12th, 
"  "  23d, 


Third  mo.  7th, 


Lindley  Durham, 

Ossawatimie,  Kan. 

Tbos.  H.  Stanley, 

Americus, 

Lindley  Durham, 

Ossawatimie, 

Thos.  H.  Stanley, 

Americus, 

Thos.  H.  Stanley, 

Americus, 

Tbos.  H.  Stanley, 

Americus, 

Samuel  Holladay, 

Ossawatimie, 

Thos.  H.  Stanley, 

Americus, 

Bags  for  grain — 

500,  2  bushels  each 


156.00 


19.80 


86.41 


14.55 


7.00 


52.00 


100.00 


52.00 


102.75 


It 


$690.51 

i  J.I,  is  with  great  satisfaction  we  can  state,  that 
i^'rom  letters  received  from  Friend  Stanley  and 
■'"'Hhers,  it  appears  that  the  fund  thus  appropriated 
P^^'^as  been  the  means  of  signal  and  ef&cient  relief  in 
cases.  Elliston  P.  Morris, 

Samuel  R.  Shipley. 

^  Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  10th,  1861. 


,  bil  Abstraction  and  Presence  of  Mind. — Minds 
beiabitually  employed  on  deep  theories  and  abstruse 
ttJ  ialculations  must  necessarily  be  often  wrapt  far 
isO'lbove  the  sublunary  occurrences  of  every-day  life 
liS'Dr.Stukeleyonce  went  to  visit  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He 
)3r  ras  shown  into  a  room,  and  there  left.  Time 
Dtll(a.ssed  on,  and  as  the  antiquarian  was  hungry,  and 
iffiiware  how  hopeless  it  was  to  get  Newton  away 
lotlrom  his  calculations  in  any  reasonable  time,  if  he 
aiti lappened  to  be  much  absorbed,  he  quietly  began 
jdoiris  dinner  upon  a  fowl  that  had  been  prepared  for 
iDi.  .is  friend,  and  speedily  demolished  the  greater  part 
)f  it.  At  last,  the  great  astronomer  came  down 
Torn  his  study,  prepared  for  dinner;  but,  seeing 

jjjnly  the  remnants  of  the  fowl,  was  much  surprised, 
jj.  ind  excused  himself  to  the  doctor  by  saying,  "  You 
^jjSee,  doctor,  how  very  abstract  we  philosophers  are ; 

|[  really  imagined  1  had  not  yet  dined  !" 

I  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  the  greut  economist,  was  ano- 
,'lher  very  absent  man. 

Ipf  him  in  this  capacity,  is  the  following: — "He 
■jjWas  a  commi.ssioner  of  the  Board  of  Customs. 
■  That  board  had  in  their  service,  as  porter,  a  stately 

person,  who,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  covered 
(,]e  with  frogs  of  worsted  lace,  and  holding  in  his  hand 
;p^a  staff  about  seven  feet  high,  as  an  emblem  of  his 

ofiice,  used  to  mount  guard  before  the  custom-house 

when  a  board  was  to  be  held.  It  was  the  etiquette 
•jllthat,  as  each  commissioner  entered,  the  porter  should 

go  through  a  sort  of  salute  with  his  staff  of  office, 


and  then  marshal  the  dignitary  to  the  hall  of  meet- 
ing. This  ceremony  had  been  performed  before 
Adam,  perhaps  five  hundred  times.  Nevertheless, 
one  day  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  custom-house, 
the  motions  of  this  janitor  seem  to  have  attracted 
his  eye,  without  their  character  or  purpose  reaching 
his  apprehension  ;  and,  on  a  sudden,  he  began  to 
imitate  his  gestures  as  a  recruit  does  those  of  his 
drill-sergeant.  The  porter,  having  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  door,  presented  his  staff;  the  commis- 
sioner, raising  his  cane,  and  holding  it  with  both 
hands  by  the  middle,  returned  the  salute  with  the 
utmost  gravity.  The  inferior  officer,  much  amazed, 
recovered  his  weapon,  wheeled  to  the  right,  stepping 
a  pace  back  to  give  the  commissioner  room  to  pass, 
lowering  his  staff  at  the  same  time  in  token  of 
obeisance.  Dr.  Smith,  instead  of  passing  on,  drew 
up  on  the  opposite  side,  and  lowered  his  cane  at 
the  same  angle.  The  functionary,  more  and  more 
bewildered,  next  moved  up-stairs,  with  his  staff 
advanced,  while  the  author  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions' followed,  with  his  bamboo  in  precisely  the 
same  posture,  and  his  whole  soul  apparently  wrapped 
up  in  the  purpose  of  placing  his  foot  exactly  on  the 
same  spot  of  each  step  which,  had  been  occupied  by 
the  man  who  preceded  him.  At  the  door  of  the 
hall  the  porter  again  drew  up,  saluted  with  his 
staff,  and  bowed  reverentially  ;  the  philosopher 
again  imitated  his  motions,  and  returned  his  bow 
with  the  most  profound  gravity.  When  the  doctor 
entered  the  apartment,  the  spell  under  which  he 
seemed  to  have  been  acting  was  entirely  brokfen  ' 

False  suggestions  and  temptations. — I  have 
found  amongst  many  other  acts  and  false  sugges- 
tions and  temptations,  which  the  enemy  makes  use 
of  to  deter  us  from  giving  up  ourselves  to  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  which  is  much  talked 
of  and  acted  upon  by  many,  through  their  own  in- 
experience, and  the  deceit  of  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness ;  namely,  that  these  leadings  and  secret  in- 
fluences and  inspirations,  are  not  distinguishable 
from  the  workings  of  our  own  mental  or  rational 
powers;  and  if  they  are  distinguishable,  that  these 
persons  have  not  felt  them  or  known  them.  Now 
in  answer  to  this,  which  has  been  my  own  delusion, 
I  may  say,  that  any  one  who  has  for  a  long  season 
habitually  stifled  by  disobedience  this  divine  moni- 
tor, cannot  expect  to  hear  or  to  understand  so 


The  Hippotamus  with  the  Toothache. — A  letter 
from  A.  D.  Bartlett  to  —  Buckland  describes  an 
interesting,  but  dangerous  operation  upon  a  Hip- 
popotamus, such  as  probably  was  never  before  per- 
formed. The  writer  says  ; — "  I  had  intended  to 
write  to  you  before  I  left  town,  but  could  not  find 
time.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  1  have  suc- 
ceeded in  performing  the  largest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
dental  operation  on  record.  Our  male  hippopota- 
mus has  been,  as  you  know,  suffering  from  a 
fractured  tooth,  and  fearing  that  the  consequences 
might  be  serious,  I  have  had  a  strong  oak  fence 
fixed  between  his  pond  and  the  iron  railings,  and  I 
then  determined  to  remove  the  broken  tooth  ;  this 
I  accomplished  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  last, 
but  not  without  a  fearful  struggle.  I  had  prepared 
a  powerful  pair  of  forceps,  more  than  two  feet  long ; 
with  these  I  grasped  his  fractured  incisor,  thinking, 
with  a  firm  and  determined  twist,  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  that  fine  piece  of  ivory.  This,  however,  was 
not  quite  so  easily  done,  for  the  brute,  amazed  at 
my  impudence,  rushed  back,  tearing  the  instrument 
from  mj  hands,  and,  looking  as  wild  as  a  hippo- 
potamus on  look,  charged  at  me  just  as  I  had  re- 
covered my  forceps.  I  made  another  attempt, 
and  this  time  held  on  long  enough  to  cause  the 
loose  tooth  to  shift  its  position,  but  was  again 
obliged  to  relinquish  my  hold.  I  had,  however, 
no  occasion  to  say,  '  Open  your  mouth,'  for  this  he 
did  to  the  fullest  extent ;  therefore  I  h  id  no  diffi- 
culty in  again  seizing  the  coveted  morsel,  and  this 
time  drew  it  from  his  monstrous  jaws.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
enormous  force  of  the  air  when  blown  from  the 
dilated  nostrils  of  this  great  beast  while  enraged. 
It  catne  into  my  face  with  a  force  that  almost 
startled  me." — London  paper. 


plainly  its  voice,  as  those  do  ■who  have  for  a  long 
period  listened  to  its  secret  whispers,  and  surren 
dered  themselves  unreservedly  to  its  injunctions 
these  can  testify,  that  they  follow  no  uncertain  va 
pour  or  idle  tale ;  but  that  its  reproofs  are  to  be 
plainly  perceived,  and  its  incitements  clearly  to  be 
felt ;  and  that  the  peace  they  witness  cannot  be 
imitated,  neither  can  it  be  expressed  to  the  under- 
standings, or  conceived  by  the  imaginations,  of 
such  as  have  none  of  this  blessed  experience.  Nor 
let  any  poor,  seeking,  sincere  or  serious  minds  be 
discouraged,  that  they  do  not  upon  submission  im- 
mediately or  very  quickly  feel  what  they  wait  to 
feel,  even  the  arising  of  that  secret,  influencing, 
actuating,  constraining  and  restraining  power  or 
spirit  of  the  Lord.  Let  them  not  be  discouraged 
if  this  be  their  case,  nor  be  dismayed  if  even  after 
some  considerable  sacrifices  and  trying  testimonies 
of  sincerity,  they  find  not  that  rich  reward  of  peace 
which  they  had  expected.  Let  such  remember,  it 
is  written,  "  he  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  same 
shall  be  saved." — John  Barclay. 

Detraction. — He  was  so  tender  of  the  reputation 
of  all,  that  he  could  not  take  the  liberty  of  express- 
ing anything  to  lessen  it,  nor  was  he  easy  to  hear 
others  in  such  a  ^vs^cUcc— Memorial  of  Thomas 
iicattergood. 


Encouragement  and  Caution  to  lowly,  diffident 
Minds.— -V^'iih  tender  love  I  remember  thee,  and 
think  of  thy  lowly  diffident  miud.  There  is  surely 
a  possibility  of  dwelling  so  much  upon  our  own 
weakness  and  unworthiness,  as  to  overlook,  or  sink 
below  the  heavenly  gift  of  Divine  grace,  which  is 
given  to  every  one  to  profit  withal.  "  The  Lord  pre- 
serveth  the  simple ;"  and  I  do  believe,  dear  friend, 
that  through  merciful  kindness,  thou  art  one  of  the 
simple  in  heart,  desiring  to  follow  a  crucified  Saviour. 
Take  courage,  then,  and  think  upon  a  Redeemer's 
love  more  than  upon  thy  unworthiness.  It  is  not 
because  of  our  righteousness,  but  of  mercy,  that  we 
come  to  tnow  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  deliverance 
from  those  thinga  that  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Take  courage,  I  again  say,  my  tender  friend,  and 
give  no  place  to  distrust. — Letter  of  Mary  Capper'' s. 


The  Congress  of  Verona. — Whilst  looking  at 
the  cluster  of  crowned  heads,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  remark  that  the  absolute  lords  of  so  many  mil- 
lions of  men  had  not  only  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  common  race  of  mankind,  but  were, 
in  appearance,  inferior  to  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  same  number  of  gentlemen  taken  at  haz- 
ard from  any  society  in  Europe.  Nor  was  there 
to  be  seen  a  trait  expressive  of  any  great  or  attrac- 
tive quality  in  all  those  who  were  to  be  the  sources 
of  so  much  happiness  or  misery  to  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  civilized  world.  Yet  some  of  those  were 
notoriously  good  men  in  their  private  capacity,  and 
scarcely  one  of  them  has  been  distinguished  for 
vices  eminently  pernicious  to  society,  or  any  other 
than  the  venial  failings  of  humanity ;  or,  as  a  wri- 
ter of  no  democratic  tendency  says  of  them,  "  all 
excellent  persons  in  private  life,  all  scourges  of  the 
countries  submitted  to  their  sway." — Lord  Brought 
ton's  "  Itcdy.''^ 
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Philosophy  of  Rain. — To  understand  the  na- 
ture of  this  beautiful  and  often  sublime  phenome- 
non, a  few  facts  derived  from  observation  and  a 
long  train  of  experiments,  must  be  remembered. 
1.  Were  the  atmosphere,  every  where,  at  all 
times,  at  a  uniform  temperature,  we  should  never 
have  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow.  The  water  absorbed 
by  it  in  evaporation  from  the  sea  and  the  earth's 
surface,  would  descend  in  an  imperceptible  vapour, 
or  cease  to  be  absorbed  by  the  air,  when  once  fully 
saturated.  2.  The  absorbing  power  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  consequently,  its  capability  to  retain 
humidity,  is  greater  in  warm  than  in  cold  air.  3. 
The  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  warmer 
than  it  is  in  the  region  of  the  clouds.  The  higher 
we  ascend  from  the  earth,  the  colder  do  we  dnd 
the  atmosphere.  Hence  the  perpetual  snow  on 
very  high  mountains  in  the  hottest  climates.  Now, 
when  from  continual  evaporation  the  air  is  highly 
saturated  with  vapour,  though  it  be  invisible  and 
the  sky  cloudless,  if  its  temperature  is  suddenly  re- 
duced by  cold  currents  of  air  rushing  from  above, 
or  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  latitude,  its  capacity 
to  retain  moisture  is  diminished,  clouds  are  formed, 
and  the  result  is  rain.  Air  condenses  as  it  cools,  and 
like  a  sponge  filled  with  water  and  compressed, 
pours  out  the  water  which  its  diminished  capacity 
cannot  hold. 

Many  have  desinsecl  our  testimony. — The  testi- 
mony given  to  us,  as  a  people,  in  various  branches, 
hath  been  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  of- 
fence to  many,  who  have  wished  for  our  crown 
without  our  cross,  and  have  overlooked  and  de- 
spised the  peculiarity  of  our  testimony,  or  rather 
the  Lord's  testimony  through  us.  The  language, 
fashions,  and  customs  of  the  world,  though  by  many 
deemed  indifferent,  are  not  so  to  us,  but  are  a  part 
of  the  growth  of  that  lofty  Lebanon,  which  the 
day  of  the  Lord  is  to  come  upon,  as  well  as  the 
cedars ;  and  when  that  day  comes,  it  will  burn  as 
an  oven,  with  prevailing  heat,  and  leave  them  nei- 
ther root  nor  branch.  All  who  have  entered  into 
fellowship  with  us,  by  the  baptism  of  Christ,  which 
is  the  right  door  of  entrance,  have  found  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  attend  to  these  testimonies,  not  from 
imitation,  but  from  conviction  of  their  propriety. — 
Richard  ShacMeioii. 


The  enemy  of  souls  never  leaves  a  man  without 
a  pretext  for  doing  wrong. 
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SIXTH  MONTH  15,  1861. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVKNTS. 
Progress  of  Iloslilitie.i. — At  the  time  of  making  up  this 
summary,  no  serious  collision  had  occurrcl  between  liu! 
hostile  armies.  The  first  brigade  of  Pennsylvania  troops, 
under  command  of  General  Tlionms,  has  been  advanced 
southward,  in  the  direction  of  Hagerstown,  Md.  A  for- 
ward movement  of  the  federal  troops,  in  Virginia,  under 
Gen.  M'Dowell,  was  daily  expected  at  Washington;  the 
trooi)S  on  both  sides  of  the  I'otomac,  it  is  slated,  have 
for  some  days,  been  kept  always  ready  to  march  at  an 
hour'tj  warning.  Gen.  Ucauregard  is  reported  to  be  with 
the  rebel  forcesat  .Manassas  junction,  and  .Jetl'erson  Davis 
still  at  Richmond.  Reinforcements  for  the  Confederate 
forces  continued  to  arrive — both  it  and  the  federal  army 
had  been  augmented  in  numbers  during  the  past  week. 
It  was  considered  doubtful  among  military  men,  whe- 
ther the  rebels  would  risk  a  battle  either  ai  Harper's 
Ferry  or  at  .Manassas  junction.  At  botli  these  jilaces, 
they  were  strongly  fortifieil,  and,  according  to  some  re- 
ports, able  to  resist  any  attack  that  could  jirobably  be 
made  upon  them.  There  w.ts  no  change  in  the  position 
of  Gen.  Butler's  division,  which  remained  near  fortress 
Monroe,  in  the  peninsula,  between  James  and  York  ri- 
vers. Tlie  frigate  Mrrrimac,  which  was  sunk  at  Nor- 
folk, when  the  public  propeily  waa  abandoned,  has 


been  raised  by  the  Virginians,  and  her  machinery  found 
to  be  uninjured.  She  was  reported  as  ready  for  sea. 
A  Washington  despatch  of  the  10th  states,  that  on  that 
day  there  was  a  movement  of  troops,  in  the  direction 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  several  thousand  men  having  passed 
through  Georgetown.  It  was  supposed  their  destination 
was  Edward's  Ferry  on  the  Potomac,  equi-distant  be- 
tween Harper's  Ferry  and  Washington. — Later  advices 
from  fortress  Monroe  state,  that  the  U.  S.  troops  had 
been  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  the  rebel  entrenchments 
at  the  village  of  Great  Bethel,  twelve  miles  from  the 
fortress.  The  loss  of  the  federal  troops  was  estimated 
at  thirtj' killed,  and  one  hundred  wounded. 

The  Finances. — The  government  has  decided  that  it 
will  not  accept  any  more  contributions  of  money  from 
States  ;  and  hereafter  will  obtain  all  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  government  through  the  regular 
channels.  The  revenue  from  duties  on  imports  has  be- 
come very  small. 

Virginia. — The  reports  from  the  western  part  of  the 
State  continue  favourable.  Volunteers  were  being  raised 
for  the  government  throughout  the  north-western  sec- 
tion of  Virginia,  and  the  people  were  friendly  to  the  Ohio 
and  Indiana  troops,  of  whom  there  were  about  7000  in 
and  near  Barbour  county.  Many  desertions  of  Union 
men  had  taken  place  in  the  secession  army  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  Some  of  the  companies,  it  is  said,  had  lost  half 
their  number.  Many  Virginians  have  fled  to  Maryland, 
to  escape  being  pressed  into  the  Southern  army.  The 
transfer  of  the  Montgom.ery  government  to  Richmond 
indicates  that  the  chief  contest  in  the  present  campaign 
will  be  in  this  unhappy  State.  The  Richmond  Whig  of 
the  5th  announced  that  after  that  date  no  passports 
would  be  issued  to  persons  leaving  the  State,  and  that 
no  one  would  be  admitted  into  it,  except  for  reasons  of 
peculiar  force. 

Maryland. — Althotigh  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
supposed  to  be  loyal,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  se- 
cessionists are  still  secretly  plotting  and  affording  all 
the  aid  in  their  power  to  the  Southern  cause.  The  three 
citizens  of  Harford  county,  who  were  arrested  by  the 
military,  and  taken  into  Pennsylvania,  were  released  af- 
ter a  confinement  of  a  few  days,  they  first  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  A  gun  factory 
in  Baltimore  has  been  seized  and  closed  by  the  U.  S. 
marshal,  on  suspicion  that  it  was  making  arms  for  the 
South.  Gen.  Cadwalader,  in  command  of  the  federal 
troops  near  Baltimore  has  been  transferred  to  a  com- 
mand in  the  expedition  to  Harper's  Ferry.  Gen.  Cooper, 
formerly  a  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  succeeds  him. 
On  the  lOlh  inst.,  the  town  of  Cumberland,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State,  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  re- 
giment of  Indiana  troops.  A  brigade  of  Pennsylvania 
volunteers  has  been  ordered  to  Frederick  to  keep  the 
secessionists  in  check. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  395. 

Philadelphia — Mortality  last  week,  266. 

Tennessee. — At  the  election  on  the  8th  inst.,  the  peo- 
ple confirmed  the  ordinance  of  secession  by  a  very  large 
majority. 

Missouri. —  Oen.  Harney  has  been  superseded  by  Gen. 
Lyon.  The  alleged  reason  is,  that  the  War  department 
had  ordered  the  arming  of  the  home  guard  of  the  Mis- 
souri towns  as  U.  S.  reserves,  but  Gen.  Harney  took 
ground  against  it,  and  had  done  nothing  to  protect  the 
Union  men  in  those  places.  Since  the  superseding  of 
Gen.  Harney  as  commander  of  the  federal  forces.  Gen. 
Price  has  published  a  letter  at  Jefferson  City,  which 
shows  that  he  himself  deceived  Harney  when  he  made 
the  treaty,  and  that  he  was  really  plotting  treason. 

Kenliickg. — .\  convention  of  delegates  from  Missouri 
and  Kentucky  was  recently  in  session  at  Louisville.  It 
adopted  addresses  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  of  the 
United  States,  expressing  strong  de.sires  that  the  Union 
should  be  maintained,  but  deprecating  war  and  blood- 
shed for  that  (inrpose.  Immense  quantities  of  provisions 
have  of  late  gone  south  by  the  Kentucky  railroads. 
Their  transit  is  now  prohibited. 

The.  Grain  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quota- 
tions on  tlic  loth  inst.  New  I^or/c— Sales  of  200,000 
bu.-hels  of  wheat,  at  $1.00  a  $1.0(;  for  Chicago  spring; 
Sl-2'J  a  .SI  32  for  red  Western,  and  $1.53  a  $1.62  for 
white  Michigan  ;  rye,  07  cts.  a  G8  cts.  ;  oats,  31  cts.  a 
33  cts.  Philadelphia — Red  wheat,  Si  33  a  $1.36  ;  while, 
.$1.40  a  $1.48  ;  rye,  65  cts.;  Southern  yellow  corn,  54 
cts.;  Western,  48  cts.  a  50  cts.  ;  oats,  30  cts.  a  31  cts. 
Cinriniiali — Markets  very  dull  ;  superfine  flour,  $4.40  a 
$4.50. 

IVte  Southern  Con/rderacg. — Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
I'resideut  Davis  at  Iliclimoud,  he  issued  a  proclaiuntion 
ordering  the  federal  troops  to  leave  the  soil  of  Virginia 
within  ten  days.  The  much  talked  of  loan  of  $1 5,000,000 
at  eight  per  cent,  for  the  Confederacy,  has,  it  n))|)ears, 
not  actually  been  taken  to  any  great  extent.    Parties  iu 
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New  Orleans,  who  had  taken  fifty  thousand  dollars  c 
the  loan,  were  subsequently  forced  to  sell  it,  and  coul 
obtain  only  five  thousand  dollars  for  what  cost  thea 
ten  times  that  sum.  The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  says 
that  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete  fouudrie 
in  the  country  has  been  established  in  that  city,  fo 
casting  heavy  ordnance.  A  large  number  of  Americai 
vessels  have  beeu  taken  into  New  Orleans  as  prizes  b; 
the  rebel  privateers.  There  are  several  mouths  or  chan 
nels  to  the  Mississippi,  and  only  the  principal  one  ha 
so  far  been  blockaded.  It  will  require  a  much  large 
naval  force  than  the  United  States  now  has  to  spare,  ti 
make  the  blockade  effective  at  all  points.  The  Montgo 
mery  Mail  says,  that  there  is  a  number  of  privateers  ii 
the  service  of  the  Confederate  government,  cruising  of 
the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast,  all  well  armed  and  manned 
The  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  is  said  to  be  unusually  pro 
mising.  In  other  parts  of  the  Confederacy,  the  graii 
and  other  crops  gave  prospects,  it  is  said,  of  an  abun- 
dant harvest.  A  bank  convention  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
on  the  5th  inst.,  recommended  that  all  the  Southerr 
banks,  railroad  and  tax  collectors  receive  the  treasury 
notes  of  the  Confederacy  as  currency,  and  the  States 
cities  and  corporations,  having  coupons  payable  at  New 
York,  to  appoint  the  place  of  payment  south. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  1st  inst.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  30th,  Lord  John  Russel 
made  a  speech  on  American  affairs.  He  deprecated  thi 
exultation  with  which  a  member  had  alluded  to  "  th( 
bursting  of  the  bubble  of  democracy  in  America." 
common  with  the  great  bulk  of  his  countrymen,  h( 
(Russell)  was  deeply  pained  at  the  civil  war,  whiiih  hat 
broken  out  in  the  IJnited  States,  and  which  arose  fron 
the  accursed  poison  of  slavery  left  thebi  by  England,  anc 
which  had  clung  around  them  like  a  poisonous  garmen 
from  the  first  hour  of  their  independence. 

The  House  of  Lords  was  debating  the  expediency  o 
encouraging  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India. 

Count  Cavour  had  been  dangerously  ill,  but  at  th(  j^ji 
latest  dates  he  was  better. 

Prince  Gortschakoff,  the  Governor  of  Poland,  a  dis 
tinguished  military  commander,  is  dead. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  well  supplied,  anclip 
moderately  active ;  sales  of  the  week,  67,000  bales  uoj 
Prices  favoured  the  buyers,  except  for  good  staples  .i 
Orleans  fair,  8^d. ;  Mobile  fair,  S\d.     Stock  in  port  , 
1,150,000  bales,  including  900,000  American.  The  marf*' 
ket  for  breadstuff's  was  generally  unchanged.  Americat 
flour,  27s.  a  30s. ;  red  wheat,  lis.  a  12s.  9c?.  per  10( 
pounds;  white  wheat,  12s.  a  14s. 

Consols,  91f  a  92.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Eng 
land  had  increased  £172,000.  The  money  market  wa; 
unchanged,  as  regards  rates. 

The  following  were  the  quotations  of  some  of  th.  oiip 
American  securities  in  the  London  market:  Unite( 
States,  six  per  cents.  80  ;  five  per  cents.  70  ;  Massachu 
?etts,  fives,  92  ;  Ohio,  six  per  cents.  75;  Maryland,  60 
Virffinia,  45. 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL, 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  superintem 


the  Boarding  School  at  West-Town,  will  be  held  then  "ta 
on  Fourth-day,  the  19th  of  the  Sixth  month,  at  teipiiii 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  eigh 
o'clock  the  same  morning,  and  the  Committee  on  In 
struction,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  on  the  precedini 
evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School  on  Se 
venth-day,  the  15th  of  the  mouth. 

Sixth  month  4th,  1861.  Jorl  Evans,  Clerk.  . 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  ; 
conveyance  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Se 
venth-day  afternoon,  the  15th  inst.,  on  the  arrival  of  lli 
2  o'clock  train,  and  on  Third-day  afternoon,  the  18t' 
inst.,  on  the  arrival  of  the  2  o'clock  and  4\  o'clock  trains 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con 
ducting  this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  b 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  i 
the  school.    Apply  to         Eiienezer  Worth, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thos.  Wistar, 
Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

Joi:i,  Evans, 
Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 

PILE  <k  M'ELROY,  PllINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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White  mountains  and  vicinity 
Green       "  " 
Adirondack  mountains 
Black  mountains  and  vicinity 
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116 
16 
32 
183 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Appaiacliian  Monntain  System. 

(Concluded  from  page  322.) 

Of  The  interesting  map  of  the  Appalachian  system 
hich  accompanies  Prof.  Guyofc's  article,  was  first 
blished  in  Germany,  in  the  summer  of  1860.  It 
as  drawn  in  Gotha,  by  E.  Sandoz,  from  data 
jirnished  chiefly  by  Guyot.    Besides,  a  general 
iiftap  of  the  system,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  there 
''^f  a  chart  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  White  mountains 
id  vicinity,  also,  one  of  the  Black  mountain  re- 
)n. 

The  table  of  altitudes  appended  to  the  article, 
hibits  the  elevation  above  the  sea  in  English  feet 
^  ^  f  347  points,  in  various  parts  of  the  system,  em 
^°^j-acing  mountains,  peaks,  gaps,  river-beds,  lakes, 
illages,  &c.    Of  these  347  altitudes,  278  were 
f  ibiomputed  by  Guyot  from  barometrical  observations, 
we  believe,  made  by  himself,  except  in  four 
j*|istances;  33,  (mostly  in  New  Hampshire,)  were 
btained  by  measurements  with  a  levelling  instru- 
lent,  and  are  chiefly  taken  from  railroad  surveys, 
►ne  altitude  is  from  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Ke- 
^^^^.prts,  and  was   probably  obtained  by  trigono- 
metrical  means;  of  one  altitude  the  method  of  ob- 
ittiiining  it  is  not  stated,  and  the  remaining  thirty- 
>ur  were  measured  by  Guyot,  by  means  of  a 
jcket  level  in  the  following  manner,  as  described 
'"jjji  y  himself.    "  Wishing  to  measure  a  mountain  in 
'  ght,  at  a  moderate  distance,  and  not  exceeding 
elevation  the  one  on  which  I  stand,  I  seek,  with 
ae  instrument  in  hand,  a  point  on  a  level  with  the 
ammit  of  the  mountain  to  be  measured.  Taking 
litVien  at  that  point  a  barometric  observation,  I  con- 
st* cigr  tjjg  result,  corrected  for  the  curvature  of  the 
"jjjj  irth,  and  for  refraction,  as  the  height  of  the  moun- 
lin.    With  an  accurate  level,  a  signal  upon  the 
lountaiu,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  distance 
measurement  thus  taken  would  stand  the  same 
■  lance  of  accuracy  as  the  former ;  but  with  a 
'^j'J  jcket  level,  without  a  telescope,  the  results  must 
'j  jj  i,  5  considered  as  approximations  which  may  be  very 
jarly  correct,  but  which  also  may,  according  to 
,Pi  16  distance  from  which  the  observation  was  taken, 
^  iry  by  the  height  of  a  tree,  that  is  to  say  from 
'    lirty  to  fifty  feet.    They  are,  therefore,  only  pre- 
p,.  minary  measurements  which,  while  the  country 
!mains  comparatively  unknown,  have  their  proper 
-plue  in  physical  geography." 


We  have  already  quoted  from  this  table  some  of 
the  more  important  altitudes  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion ;  we  will  now  select  a  few  among  the  White, 
the  Green  and  the  Adirondack  mountains,  con- 
fining ourselves  mostly  to  those  points  that  are 
familiar  to  tourists  in  these  interesting  regions. 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS  AND  VICINITY. 
Western  Slope. —  Valley  of  the  Amonoosuc. 

Heiglit. 

Connecticut  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Wells  river  .  407 
Bath  village  .  .  .  .  .521 

Lisbon  village  .....  577 
Littleton,  at  the  railroad  station  .  .  817 

Whitefield  village  .  .  .  .957 

Summit  between  Littleton  and  Lancaster  .  1057 

Lancaster  village  ....  86') 

Bethlehem  village  ....  1450 

Carrol  House  .....  1428 
Brabrook's  hotel  ....  1551 

Fabyan's  hotel  (old  house,  now  burnt)    .  .  1583 

i\Iount  Deception,  near  Fabyan's  .  .  .  2449 

Cherry  Mount       .....  3670 


Franconia  Group  and  Valley  of  the  Femigewassett. 


Eagle  Cliff,  facing  the  Profile  house 
Eagle  Head,  near  the  pond 
Eagle  Pond,  foot  of  last  peak 
Lafayette  or  Great  Haystack     "  . 

"  South  peak 

Kinsman  Mount  (approximately) 
Franconia  village,  iron  foundry  . 
Gilmanton  Hill,  summit  between  Franconia  anc 

Littleton  .... 
Franconia  Notch,  Profile  house  . 
Franconia  Notch,  height  of  land  towards  Fran 

conia  ..... 
Echo  Lake  .... 
Flume  house,  road  in  front  of  the  hotel  . 
Thornton  village,  road  opposite  the  post-ofSce 
Plymouth  village,  railroad  station 


3446 
4216 
4170 
5290 
5101 
4200 
921 

1329 
1974 

2014 
1926 
1431 
1223 
473 


Northern  Slope.- 


Mount  Washington  chain,  or  the  chain  of  the  Fresidents. 


Mount  Clinton      .....  4320 
"      Pleasant     .....  4764 
"      Franklin    .....  4904 
"     Monroe      .....  5384 
"      Washington,  culminating  point  of  north- 
ern section         ....  6288 
"      Clay          ;           .           .           .           .  5553 
'<     Jefferson    .          .          .          .  .5714 
"     Adams       .....  5794 
"      Madison     .....  5365 
Lake  of  the  Clouds,  head  of  Amonoosuc  river    .  5009 
Gap  between  Madison  and  Adams          .           .  4912 
"         "       Adams  and  Jefferson         .           .  4939 
"         "       JeflFerson  and  Clay             .           .  4979 
"         "       Clay  and  Washington        .           .  5417 
"         "       Washington  and  Monroe    .      '    .  5100 
"         "       Franklin  and  Pleasant       .           .  4400 
"         "       Pleasant  and  Clinton         .           .  4050 
Little  Monroe,  W.S.W.  of  Monroe           .           .  5204 
Limit  of  trees  on  Washington,  N.  side,  and  on 

Madison  .....  4150 
Half-way  house  on  new  road  below  the  Steep 

slope      .           .           .        "  .           .           .  3840 

Limit  of  trees  on  Clinton            ...  4250 


Valley  of  the  Androscoggin. 

Height 

Gorliam,  N.  Hampshire,  railroad  station,  St.  Law- 
rence and  Atlantic  railroad 

Glonhouse  hotel  .  .  . 

Railroad  summit  between  Moose  and  Israel  ri- 
vers 

Peabody  river,  crossing  of  path  near  Glenhouse 
Great  Androscoggin  river  at  Bethel  station 
Wildcat  Mount  ..... 
Mount  Carter,  south  peak 
"       north  peak 
Moriah       .  .  .  .  ■ 

Eastern  Slope. —  Valley  of  the  Saco. 
Notch  of  White  mountains,  Crawford  house 

"  "  "  Gate  of  the  Notch 

Willey  house,  road  opposite  the  hotel 
The  Willey  or  Notch  chain,  the  lowest  or  third 

N.  W.  peak 
Middle  or  highest  peak 
Willey  Mount,  proper  first  or  East  peak 
Twin  Mount,  the  highest  peak 
Old  Crawford's  or  Davis's  hotel  . 
Mount  Crawford  . 
Giant's  Stairs 

Jackson  village,  hotel  foot  of  the  Falls 
Upper  Bartlett  post-oflice 
Mount  Kearsarge 
South  Conway  post-office 
Pleasant  Mount,  east  of  Freyeburg,  Maine 

South  and  West  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Carrigan  Mount 
I  emigewa^sett  Peak 
Mad  river  Peak,  head  of  Mad  river 
Whiteface,  N.E.  peak  (the  highest) 
Tripyramid,  N.W.  of  Whiteface  . 
Chicorua,  highest  peak  south 
Moose  hillock,  highest  peak  north 
Highest  farm,  foot  of  Moose  hillock  S. 
Warren  village 
East  Haverhill 

Lake  Winnipeseogee,  mean  level 
Senter  house  at  Centre  Harbor 
Red  Hill,  eastern  summit 
"      "     western  summit 
Meredith  village  . 

Concord,  N.  Hampshire,  railroad  station 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS. 

Manchester,  railroad  station 

"  village  court-house 

Equinox  Mount,  highest  peak 
Killinglon  peak  . 

Stowe  village,  foot  of  Mansfield  Mount 
Mansfield  Mount,  the  Nose 

"  "       "   Chin,  highest 

Camel  Hump 

ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS. 

Lake  Cbamplain,  mean  level 
Hammond's  furnace 
Johnson's  pond 
Mudpond  creek 

Summit  of  road,  near  French's 
French's  farm,  road  before  it 
Grand  Boreas  river  bridge 
Lake  Sanford  at  Millpond 
Adirondack  village,  or  M'Intyre's  iron  works 
Lake  Colden 

Hudson  river.  Great  Bend 
Limit  of  trees  on  Mount  Marcy  and  Whiteface 
Mount  Tahawus  or  Mount  Marcy 
Lake  Henderson  .... 
Surface  of  Opalescent  river  (Hudson) 


802 
1632 

1473 
1543 
632 
4350 
4830 
4702 
4653 


1920 
1904 
1335 

4070 
4330 
4300 
4920 
986 
3134 
3500 
771 
644 
3400 
450 
2021 


4678 
4420 
4397 
4030 
4086 
3540 
4790 
1681 
736 
773 
501 
553 
1769 
2025 
542 
237 


713 

864 
3872 
4221 
700 
4094 
4430 
4088 


93 
1132 
964 
1206 
2013 
1962 
1736 
1731 
1785 
2786 
3264 
4851 
5379 
1829 
2744 


True  humility,  is  not  apt  to  either  give,  or  take 
offence. 
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Danger  of  Departing  from  the  Truth. 

The  mauy  proofs  among  us,  of  sliding  from  the 
firm  standing  in  the  Truth,  which  Friends  were 
brought  into  by  the  illumination  and  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  are  causes  of  deep  mourning  to 
the  humble,  steadfast  traveller  at  the  present  day. 
The  divisions  and  want  of  unity,  among  some  who 
profess  to  love,  and  stand  for  the  ancient  testimo- 
nies, are  signs  of  great  weakness,  and  must  be  se- 
rious stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  many  visited 
young  people,  who  are,  in  measure,  brought  to  love 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  desire  to  be  made  confor- 
mable to  his  blessed  will.  It  is  indeed  our  duty  to 
contend  for  the  faith  delivered  to  us,  but  this  if 
rightly  done,  will  be  under  the  putting  forth,  as 
well  as  the  restraints  of  the  divine  hand,  in  order 
to  convince  and  restore  those  who  may  have  erred 
from  the  right  path ;  and  we  shall  feel  the  need  of 
being  continually  clothed  with  fervent  charity  and 
christian  love.  If  we  dwell  under  the  precious  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  are  subject  to  its 
guidance,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  act  in  the  meek- 
ness of  divine  wisdom,  being  preserved  from  a  re 
scntful  spirit  towards  those  who  may  diflfer  from  us, 
and  carefully  guarding  against  the  disposition  to 
promote  alienation  and  division,  or  to  form  sects 
and  parties, — and  without  this  godly  care  we  can- 
not be  living  testimony  bearers  for  the  Truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  The  very  essence  of  true  religion  is 
love,  and  if  we  are  engrafted  into  Christ  the  Vine, 
we  must  love  and  feel  tender  interest  for  each  other 
Let  us  then  be  increasingly  engaged  to  labour  after 
the  meekness,  .humility  and  tenderness  of  spirit 
which  the  dear  Redeemer  imparts  to  his  simple 
hearted,  obedient,  dedicated  children,  that  the 
blessed  unity  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  may,  in  the 
Lord's  mercy  and  goodness,  be  known  more  and 
more  richly  to  abound  for  our  strength  and  comfort 
in  our  heavenward  journey. 

There  are  other  sorrowful  evidences  of  a  gradual 
apostacy  from  the  spirit  and  fruits  of  quakerism, 
which  is  showing  itself  within  different  Yearly  Meet- 
ings. Silent  worship,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  become 
irksomcto  many  unsubdued  professors,  who  warmed 
by  a  fire  of  their  own  kindling,  would  be  preaching 
and  praying  in  their  own  will.  It  is  hard  for  them 
to  comply  with  the  divine  command  "  Be  still,  and 
know  that  I  am  God."  "  They  that  worship  Him, 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the 
Father  seckcth  such  to  worship  Him."  We  have 
heard  of  meetings  in  several  places  held  by  Friends, 
in  which  the  forward  will  of  man  was,  there  is  too 
much  ground  to  believe,  not  only  unrestrained  by 
the  solemnity  of  the  Divine  presence,  but  the  com- 
pany were  openly  urged  to  engage  in  public  minis- 
try and  prayer.  If  men  .set  themselves  up  for 
heads  of  the  church,  to  appoint  others  as  ministers, 
into  what  confusion  and  degeneracy  may  they  not 
fall,  and  finally  land  others.  Such  preaching  and 
jiraying  may  be  adduced  by  its  promoters,  as  in- 
.vtances  of  religious  revivals,  but  if  the  spirit  and 
j)ractice  spread  over  the  Society,  and  those  who 
liold  important  po^ts  arc  caught  therewith,  the 
Kpirituality  which  has  characterized  Friends  will 
be  lost,  the  light  they  have  been  enabled  to  hold 
up  to  the  world  become  dim,  and  finally  set  in 
complete  oh.scurity. 

The  First  day  schools  of  Friends,  which  of  late 
have  become  .so  common  in  various  places,  have  we 
fear,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  these  alarm- 
ing innovations.  If  it  be  true  that  in  these  schools 
tlie  critical  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  pursued, 
and  teachers  and  pupils  undertake  to  expound 
their  inspired  contents,  without  due  reliance  upon 
Him  who  has  the  key  of  David,  wiio  can  shut  and 
uouc  can  open,  their  influence  upon  the  rising 


generation,  and  through  them,  upon  the  society  at 
large,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  highly  prejudicial. 
When  young  people  pass  through  such  a  course  of 
professed  religious  instruction  under  persons  whose 
religion  is  mainly  that  of  sentiment  and  opinion — 
for  the  true  spiritual  disciple  whose  delight  it  is  to 
sit  patiently  at  the  dear  Redeemer's  feet,  waiting  in 
humility  to  be  taught  by  his  grace  and  good  spirit, 
— would  hardly  attempt  such  teaching,  we  need  not 
wonder  they  should  be  disposed  to  show  their  pro- 
ficiency in  meetings  for  worship,  and  be  very  easily 
encouraged  and  urged  to  speak  in  them,  by  those 
who  not  being  rightly  grounded  in  the  Truth,  love 
an  appearance  of  zeal  and  activity.  In  a  little 
time  such  may  pass  through  a  formal  trial  in  their 
select  meetings,  and  be  acknowledged  as  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  but  Friends  who  are  really  alive,  and 
endued  with  right  discernment,  find  their  discourses 
to  be  mere  words,  and  like  the  gourd  shred  into 
the  pottage  producing  death,  rather  than  life  and 
nourishment.  Meetings  for  worship  held  in  silence, 
are  considered  as  mere  blanks,  and  as  doing  noth- 
ing, by  some  modernized  Quakers,  and  those  who 
cannot  forsake  the  patient  waiting  for  Christ  are 
contemned  for  their  adherence  to  original  convic- 
tions according  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles.  We  regard  it  as  a  peculiar 
favour,  to  be  liberated  from  the  need  of  periodical 
ministry  and  prayer,  dependent  upon  a  stated 
preacher,  and  to  be  able  without  the  fear  of  reproach 
to  assemble  in  solemn  silence  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord  for  the  renewal  of  spiritual  strength,  to  re 
ceive  the  teaching  of  the  Minister  of  the  Sanctuary 
in  our  own  hearts,  and  to  witness  every  one  for 
himself,  the  bubbling  up  of  the  water  of  life,  know- 
ing it  to  be  in  us  a  well  of  water,  as  Christ  told 
the  woman  at  Jacob's  well,  springing  up  unto 
everlasting  life.  Those  who  are  thus  instructed, 
will  not  require  the  aid  of  learned  commentators  to 
give  theni  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  will  know  Him,  who  hides  the  mys- 
teries of  his  kingdom  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
but  reveals  them  unto  babes,  to  open  and  apply 
them  to  their  condition,  as  He  sees  neeedful  and 
best  for  them. 

One  of  large  experience  gives  the  following 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  divine  worship,  which 
we  trust  will  ever  be  maintained  by  our  religious 
society,  as  they  are  still  held  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  members.  "  The  nature,  intent  and  benefit 
of  silent  meetings  is  a  great  mystery,  hid  from  the 
eye  of  man,  who  is  run  from  the  inward  life  into 
outward  observations.  He  cannot  see  either  that 
this  is  required  by  the  Lord  of  his  people,  or  any 
edification  or  benefit  thereby.  But  to  the  mind 
that  is  drawn  inward  the  duty  is  plain,  and  the 
building  up  hereby  in  the  life  of  God,  and  fellow- 
ship one  with  another  therein,  is  sweetly  felt;  and 
precious  refreshment  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
received  by  them,  who  singly  wait  upon  Him,  ac- 
cording to  the  leadings  and  requirings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  To  know  flesh  silenced,  the  reason- 
ing thoughts  and  discourses  of  the  fleshly  mind 
stilled,  and  the  wisdom,  light  and  guidance  of  God's 
spirit  waited  for,  is  a  great  thing.  Man  is  to  come  into 
poverty  of  self,  into  abased ness,  nothingness  and 
the  silence  of  his  .spirit  before  the  Lord  ;  putting  ofi 
all  his  knowledge,  wisdom,  understanding,  abihties. 
all  that  he  is,  hath  done  or  can  do,  out  of  this 
measure  of  life,  into  which  he  is  to  travel,  that  he 
may  bo  clothed  and  filled  with  the  nature,  spirit, 
and  power  of  the  Lord.  Now  in  this  measure 
of  life  which  is  of  Christ,  and  in  which  Chri.st  is, 
and  appears  to  the  soul,  there  is  the  power  of  life 
and  death  ;  power  to  kill  to  the  flesl),  and  to 
quicken  to  God  ;  power  to  cause  the  soul  to  cease 
Irom  its  own  workings,  and  power  to  work  iu  and 
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for  the  soul  what  God  requires,  and  what  is  accep- 
table  in  his  sight.  In  this,  God  is  to  be  waited  upon 
and  worshipped  continually,  both  in  private  and  in 
public,  according  as  his  spirit  draws  and  teaches.. 

In  the  breaking  forth  of  that  power,  they  may 
pray,  exhort,  rebuke,  sing  or  mourn,  as  the  Spirit 
teaches,  requires  and  gives  utterance.  But  if  theP' 
Spirit  do  not  require  to  speak,  and  give  to  utter, 
then  every  one  is  to  sit  still  in  bis  heavenly  place, 
feeding  upon  his  own  measure,  receiving  into  his 
own  spirit  what  the  Lord  gives.  His  soul  who  thus 
waits  is  hereby  particularly  edified  by  the  Spirit  " 
of  the  Lord  ;  there  is  also  the  life  of  the  whole  felt 
in  every  vessel  that  is  turned  to  its  measure,  asi 
the  warmth  of  life  in  each  vessel  doth  not  only* 
warm  the  particular,  but  they  are  like  a  heap  oi 
fresh  and  living  coals,  warming  one  anothet,  as  a 
great  strength,  freshness  and  vigour  of  life  flow 
into  all.  If  any  be  burthened,  tempted,  buffeted 
by  Satan,  bowed  down,  languishing  or  distressed 
the  state  of  such  is  felt  in  spirit,  and  secret  cries 
or  open,  as  the  Lord  pleases,  ascend  up  to  the  Lord  lis 
for  them,  and  they  many  times  find  ease  or  relief  nof 
in  a  few  words  spoken,  or  without  words,  if  it  b< 
the  season  of  their  help  and  relief  with  the  Lord  jftl 

Absolutely  silent  meetings,  wherein  there  is  sit  is 
resolution  not  to  speak,  we  know  not;  but^we  wai  ng' 
on  the  Lord,  either  to  feel  him  in  words,  or  in  si  e^t 
lence  of  spirit  without  words,  as  he  pleaseth.    Go(  liib 
is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit,  in  his  own  power  anc 
life,  and  this  is  at  his  own  di.'^posal.    His  churclllet 
is  a  gathering  in  the  Spirit.    If  any  man  speaki  JsBi 
there,  he  must  speak  as  the  oracle  of  God,  as  thclta 
vessel  out  of  which  God  speaks,  as  the  trumpet  ou 
of  which  he  gives  the  sound.    Therefore  there  is  t<  tfiigl 
be  a  waiting  in  silence,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  Lore  torilj 
moves  to  speak  and  also  gives  words  to  speak.  FSi  Mgi 
a  man  is  not  to  speak  his  own  words,  or  in  his  owi  !f,0( 
wisdom  or  time;  but  the  Spirit's  words  in  the  Spirit'; 
wisdom  and  time,  in  which  he  moves  and  gives  ti  proli| 
speak.  Seeing  the  Spirit  inwardly  nourishes,  whei 
he  giveth  not  to  speak  words,  the  inward  sense  ant  H 
nourishment  is  to  be  waited  for,  and  received  as  i 
was  given,  when  there  are  no  words.    Yea,  th'Wiii 
ministry  of  the  Spirit  and  life  is  more  close  and  im  jsull 
mediate  when  without  words  than  when  with  words  Ctiii 
as  has  been  often  felt,  and  is  faithfully  testified  b;?6^ 
many  witnesses.    Eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard  J  a 
neither  hath  entered  into  the  heartof  man,  how  am 
what  things  God  reveals  to  his  children  by  hil< 
Spirit,  when  they  wait  upon  him  in  his  pure  feai'mii 
and  worship  and  converse  with  Him  in  Spirit,  fo 
the  fountain  of  the  great  deep  is  unsealed,  and  th  'lev 
everlasting  springs  surely  give  up  the  pure  amlco 
living  water."  lour: 

It  behooves  Friends  every  where  to  be  on  thei  Mils 
guard  and  watch  diligently  against  the  approache 
of  the  enemy,  who  under  various  specious  devices  W 
adapted  to  our  peculiar  circumstances  and  situatioi  ipi?i 
is  busily  at  work  seeking  utterly  to  lay  waste  ou  it2! 
Religious  Society.  May  our  dear  friends,  especial! 
among  whom  the  symptoms  of  sad  declension  whic 
have  been  adverted  to,  has  appeared,  be  timel 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  throug  ligk 
the  Lord's  help,  be  enabled  to  come  into  a  pract jM 
cal  experience  of  the  excellence  of  the  pure  an 
simple  way  of  divine  worship  held  forth  by  thlle 
.society  in  the  days  of  original  brightness  and  pi  lie! 
rity,  and  faithfully  adhere  to  it  under  the  anoin  fa 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  ifci 

Measure  of  Specific  Gravities. — A  peculiar  mifcri 
thcd  of  ascertaining  and  verifying  specific  grav  «tio 
ties  was  a  short  time  since  laid  before  the  Acadcm  bl 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  by  M.  Meyer,  and  which  hrleii] 
attracted  considerable  attention.  The  present  in(  ilofi 
thods  employed  for  ascertaining  specific  gravitiet  ; 
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ire  very  exact,  but  complicated.  In  fact,  the  whole 
onsists  in  facilitating  the  means  of  measuring  ex- 
ctly  the  volume  of  water  displaced  by  any  given 
lody,  of  which  the  specific  gravity  is  to  be  ascer- 
ained.  The  problem,  according  to  M.  Meyer, 
aay  be  solved  in  the  following  manner  : — After 
laving  filled  a  vessel  with  water,  place  therein  the 
ang  leg  of  a  syphon.  When  the  water  is  quite  at 
est,  plunge  the  body  of  which  the  specific  gravity 
3  to  be  measured  into  the  vessel.  The  water  dis- 
ilaced  will  escape  by  the  syphon,  and  being  caught 
Q  a  receiver,  will  represent  exactly  the  volume  of 
he  body  immersed.  The  arrangement  here  des- 
ribed  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
aeasuring  of  minerals,  and  other  substances  which 
annot  be  got  into  the  hydrostatic  balance. 

From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

Highest  Railway  in  the  World. 
Though  man  has  not  yet  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
joun  tains,  so  as  to  surmount  the  highest  points  of 
is  present  home,  yet  an  advance  considerably 
flora  than  half  way  has  been  made  to  them.  He 
flay  be  said,  in  fact,  to  have  risen  above  the  level 
if  the  sea,  by  sheer  pedestrianism,  quite  as  far  as 
1;  is  worth  rising,  even  if  it  were  possible  by  trudg- 
Qg  to  go  up  higher  ;  for  nothing  would  be  encoun- 
ered  out  snow,  ice,  sleet-storms,  and  rarefied  air, 
^ith  the  most  extreme  bodily  exhaustion.    It  is  not 
lertain  that  we  yet  know  the  greatest  elevation  of 
ihe  terrestrial  surface.    This  was  long  supposed  to 
,»e  Dhawalagiri,  one  of  the  Himalayas,  28,073  feet. 
Chen  the  distinction  was  transferred  to  the  neigh- 
Jlouring  Kunchinginga,  which  slightly  exceeds  that 
5|keight.    But  about  two  years  ago,  it  was  satisfac- 
Jprily  ascertained  that  Mount  Everest,  in  the  same 

^"  ange,  nearly  due  north  of  Calcutta,  towers  to 
19,000  feet — very  nearly  equal  to  five  miles  and  a 
lalf;  and  perhaps  still  loftier  peaks  of  that  vast 
irotuberance  may  be  determined.    The  butterfly 
las  rambled  up  from  the  world  below  to  15,750 
aapet,  having  been  found  fluttering  over  the  bare 
;  iiead  of  Mount  Blanc.    Human  footsteps  have  as- 
'[  tended  19,700  feet.    To  that  height  M.  Boussin- 
ic  tault  and  Colonel  Hall  clambered  on  the  side  of 
Jhimborazo  in  the  Andes — the  greatest  elevation 
\  ret  attained  by  man,  without  leaving  the  surface 
;r,  p  a  balloon. 

Many  of  our  countrymen  annually  climb  to  the 
[  ;op  of  Helvellyn,  stand  on  the  brow  of  Snowdon, 
j  ind  scale  the  summits  of  Ben  Lomond  and  Ben 
f  ^evis.  Yet,  as  to  permanent  or  frequent  altitude 
[[  ibove  the  sea-level,  we  are  a  very  humble  race 
53  in  comparison  with  some  of  our  continental  neigh- 
jours.  The  highest  village  in  the  kingdom,  Lead- 
1,;  iills  in  Lanarkshire,  is  at  the  elevation  of  1500 
i;ijeet;  and  the  highest  house  is  1700,  Carour,  a 
,« lunting-lodge  in  the  Highlands.  But  at  Madrid, 
;,i  ipwards  of  200,000  people  dwell  at  the  elevation 
,j  »f  2200  feet,  on  a  naked  desert  plain,  chilled  by  a 
;i  i)iting  breeze  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  while 
,V  ijaked  by  the  sun  during  the  remaining  three. 

This  is  the  highest  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  The 
jjiiighest  of  its  palaces,  La  Grranja.  the  summer  re- 
,,i  jdence  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  is  elevated  3940 
55  feet,  exceeding  that  of  the  summit  of  Vesuvius. 
,[  The  highest  village,  Soglio,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
pjihe  Grisons,  is  6714  feet;  the  highest  fortress, 
-5  hat  of  the  Fort  de  I'Infernel,  comprised  within  the 
ine  of  the  fortifications  of  Briancon,  in  France,  is 
'859 ;  the  highest  hospice,  that  of  the  Great  St. 
jj  3ernard,  is  7963  ;  and  the  highest  permanent  habi- 
jyi  ation,  in  the  pass  of  Santa  Maria,  is  9272  feet, 
jj  n  the  Andes  of  South  America,  where  a  tropical 
jii  emperature  prevails,  mankind  dwell  much  more 
jj,  iloft  than  in  Europe.  Potosi,  the  highest  city  of 
jiij  he  globe,  CD  the  celebrated  metalliferous  mountain, 


is  13,350  feet  above  the  sea ;  a  farm  at  Ancochal- 
lani,  in  Peru,  is,  14,683;  and  a  post  house  at 
Bumihuasi  15,540 — but  very  little  below  the  alti- 
tude of  Mount  Blanc,  on  whose  head  none  have 
ever  stayed  except  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  have 
generally  quitted  it  in  less  time. 

But  our  special  business  is  with  roads,  and,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  phrase,  with  high-roads  and 
railways. 

In  the  last  century,  Pontoppidan,  the  good  Bi- 
shop of  Bergen,  published  an  account  of  Nor- 
way, in  which,  speaking  of  the  deficiency  of  the 
country  in  roads,  he  suggested  laying  them  out  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  though  it  would  be  a 
work  of  difficulty,  he  admitted,  owing  to  the  snow. 
To  readers  unacquainted  with  the  region,  this 
seemed  a  most  preposterous  idea.  But  the  Scan- 
dinavian mountains  have  a  contour  which  goes  far 
to  vindicate  the  bishop  from  having  entertained  an 
extravagant  conception.  They  present  no  succes- 
sion of  pointed  peaks,  sharp-backed  ridges,  steep 
declivities,  deep  ravines,  and  narrow  valleys;  but, 
after  having  risen  precipitously  on  the  side  of  the 
ocean,  their  upper  surface  extends  for  miles  and 
leagues  nearly  on  a  level.  Roads  might  be  carried 
for  great  distances  upon  them,  without  encountering 
greater  diffiiculties  in  their  level  than  in  the  plains 
of  England,  the  patches  of  snow  over  which  they 
would  have  to  pass,  even  in  summer,  being  the 
only  hindrances.  But  ordinary  highland  countries, 
where  the  mountains  are  serrated  ridges,  present 
ing  yawning  gulfs  and  frowning  precipices,  have  by 
engineering  skill  been  intersected  with  highways 
admitting  of  convenient  transit  across  their  Alpine 
barriers.  The  loftiest  carriage-road  in  Europe, 
9174  feet,  crosses  the  ridge  of  Monte  Stelvio,  one 
of  the  Bhaetian  Alps,  a  little  way  down  the  valley 
of  the  Adige,  and  is  a  great  thoroughfare  between 
the  Tyrol  and  Lombardy. 

Hallways,  at  first  thought  to  be  only  practicable 
on  level  lowlands,  when  their  practicability  there 
was  admitted,  are  now  rapidly  taking  possession  of 
the  highlands  ;  and  the  locomotive  already  snorts, 
screams  and  whistles,  at  an  elevation  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  highest  point  of  the  British  Isles. 
In  England,  the  summit  level  of  the  Cromford 
and  High  Peak  railway  is  1290  feet;  but  that  of 
the  line  between  Vienna  and  Trieste,  in  the  Soem- 
mering Pass,  is  3000.  This  is  exceeded  in  Spain 
by  the  line  from  Santander  to  Reynosa,  across  the 
Austrian  mountains,  partly  opened  for  traffic  in 
1857,  which  has  two  of  its  stations  3031  and  3053 
feet  above  the  mean  tide  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  In 
the  United  States,  the  locomotive  has  not  been 
carried  up  above  2700  feet,  the  summit  level  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  in  the  pass  of  the 
Blue  Mountains;  but  in  South  America,  on  the 
Copiapo  extension  line,  it  travels  at  the  height  of 
4075  feet,  which  will  be  increased  to  4479,  when 
two  miles  further  are  completed.  This  is,  we  be- 
lieve, at  present  the  highest  railway  in  the  world ; 
and  deserves  notice  not  merely  on  that  account, 
but  as  traversing  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
regions  of  the  globe — a  waterless  desert  teeming 
with  wealth. 

Glancing  at  a  good  map,  the  port  of  Caldera 
will  be  perceived  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  one  of  the 
stopping  places  for  the  Pacific  Company's  steamers. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  a  most  miserable  spot,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  fishermen's  huts  upon  the  beach. 
But  in  the  brief  interval  it  has  become  a  rapidly 
rising  town,  with  a  good  landing  wharf  and  mole, 
a  custom-house,  shops,  hotels,  machine-establish- 
ments, and  a  convenient  railway  station,  which 
would  do  honour  to  the  provincial  town  of  any 
state.  From  hence,  a  railway  extends  to  the  city 
of  Copiapo,  fifty  miles  inland,  where  an  excellent 


station  greets  the  traveller.  The  engineers  arrived 
from  England  in  April,  1850 ;  the  first  sleepers 
were  laid  in  the  following  December,  and  the  line 
was  opened  for  traffic  towards  the  close  of  1851. 
It  traverses  a  most  hopeless  waste,  where  there  is 
no  vegetation,  not  a  stream,  rill,  or  spring;  and 
the  whole  of  the  water  required  by  the  engines  is 
carried  along  with  them  in  tanks,  every  drop  of 
which  is  distilled  from  the  sea  at  Caldera.  The 
entire  country  is  bleached  with  saltpetre  and  other 
salts,  lying  some  depth  upon  the  surface,  and 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  terrible  desert  of 
Atacama,  which  stretches  for  hundreds  of  miles  to 
Peru,  between  the  coast  and  the  snow-capped 
Andes.  Formerly,  the  journey  occupied  a  long 
day,  one  of  great  suffering  from  the  intense  heat 
and  suff"ocating  clouds  of  dust,  far  surpassing  the 
similar  discomforts  of  the  transit  between  Cairo 
and  Suez.  It  is  now  accomplished  daily  in  less 
than  three  hours. 

The  railway  was  constructed  in  order  to  bring 
the  two  great  mining  districts  of  Chili  into  easy 
communication  with  the  coast,  facilitate  the  trans- 
port of  provisions  and  water  to  the  establishments, 
where  the  price  was  enormous,  with  the  conveyance 
of  the  ores  to  port.  The  mines  were  originally 
opened  for  copper,  under  the  superintendence  of 
hardy  Cornish  miners  ;  and  the  ores  had  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  nearest  shore  by  mules,  with  great 
difficulty,  privation,  and  cost,  to  be  sent  from  thence 
round  Cape  Horn  to  the  smelting- works  at  Swansea, 
in  Wales.  But  now  silver  is  the  capital  product. 
No  localities  can  well  be  conceived  more  arid, 
verdureless,  and  repelling  in  appearance,  than 
those  which  are  the  richest  in  subterranean  wealth 
— sandy  wastes,  intersected  by  the  most  bare,  rug- 
ged, and  forbidding-looking  mountains.  Apart 
from  the  rising  villages,  and  a  few  wretched  wan- 
derers bunting  after  treasure,  who  frequently  per- 
ish in  the  wilderness,  there  is  scarcely  a  living 
creature,  animal,  bird,  or  insect,  except  the  far- 
sighted  vulture,  soaring  in  mid-air  to  descry  the 
prey,  which  so  surely  and  so  often  sinks  with 
fatigue  and  thirst  in  the  plains  below,  or  is  perched 
moodily  on  some  adjoining  crag,  digesting  its  hor- 
rid repast.  In  unfrequented  places,  human  re- 
mains are  sometimes  found,  those  of  the  "catea- 
dores,"  or  mine-hunters,  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
preservation,  looking  like  fresh  mummies,  owing  to 
the  dryness  of  the  climate.  The  bodies  of  mules 
are  more  frequent,  some  in  the  most  striking  posi- 
tions, having  died  in  the  very  act  of  leaning  against 
a  rock  for  support,  or  while  attempting  to  nibble  a 
last  atom  from,  here  and  there,  a  miserable  and 
stunted  thorn  bush.  Five  years  have  sometimes 
passed  without  a  single  shower.  Hence  the  cost 
of  water,  brought  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  from 
many  leagues  distance,  has  formed  a  very  consider- 
able item  in  the  accounts  of  the  mines,  amounting 
in  one  instance  to  not  less  than  £2000  annually, 
A  nine-gallon  cask  of  brackish  water  has  cost  £1 
12s.;  the  baiting  of  a  horse  or  mule  £'S  •  and  the 
sum  of  £400  has  been  paid  for  a  well  of  indifferent 
water  eleven  feet  deep.  Yet  in  these  inhospitable 
regions  there  are  stored  incalculable  riches,  con- 
cealed beneath  the  surface,  but  in  many  instances 
cropping  out.  Besides  copper,  lead,  iron,  bismuth, 
cobalt,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  quicksilver,  veins  of 
the  purest  silver-ore  intersect  the  sterile  wilds. 

From  Copiapo,  at  the  height  of  1200  feet,  an 
extension  railway,  recently  opened,  proceeds  to 
Chanareillo — "stunted  bush" — distant  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  south,  where  it  attains  the  elevation  of 
more  than  4000  feet.  This  place,  now  a  town, 
with  rich  silver  mines,  chiefly  confined  to  a  spur 
of  one  of  the  mountain  ranges,  was  thirty  ycar.s 
ago  almost  a  perfect  solitude.    It  happened  on  the 
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18th  of  May,  1832,  that  a  muleteer,  Juan  Godsi, 
reached  the  spot  while  hunting  a  guanaco.  Hav- 
ing wounded  his  game,  he  pursued  it  till  he  was 
so  utterly  overcome  with  fatigue  and  thirst,  that 
he  could  advance  no  further,  and  sank  down  on  a 
rock,  trusting  that  on  the  return  of  his  dogs,  their 
mouths  would  show  that  they  had  come  up  with 
their  victim.  In  a  very  short  time  he  found  that 
he  was  sitting  on  a  rugged  block  of  pure  silver, 
which  had  crested  out  from  a  vein  immediately 
beneath.  From  that  moment,  the  fame  of  Cbana- 
reillo  dates  as  a  rich  mining  country.  Immediately 
afterwards,  a  poor  peon  slept  beneath  a  projecting 
crag,  and  in  the  morning  found  that  his  frugal  fire 
had  brightened  the  wall  of  his  resting  place. 
That  wall  was  the  outside  of  an  isolated  mass  of 
silver,  which,  when  cut  out,  yielded  2800  marcs  to 
the  fortunate  owner  ;  but  there  were  no  indications 
whatever  of  a  vein  underneath.  But  others  were 
discovered,  and  successfully  worked,  till  the  miners 
came  down  upon  a  mass  of  hard  rock,  known  in 
the  language  of  the  country  as  a  mesa  de  'piedra^ 
or  "  stone  table."  Here  the  veins  were  lost,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  the  limits  of  their  course.  But,  en- 
couraged by  a  beautiful  old  Spanish  proverb, 
"  Toda  flor  tiene  su  rai'z" — "  Every  flower  hath  its 
root,"  Don  Jose  Gallo  resolved  to  attempt  the  pas- 
sage of  the  barrier.  Shafts  were  sunk ;  fathom 
after  fathom  was  pierced  ;  but  the  "table"  appeared 
to  be  of  interminable  thickness.  His  means  be- 
came so  utterly  exhausted,  that  his  wife  had  to 
keep  a  small  school,  and  his  sons  to  take  to  manual 
labour  in  order  to  provide  for  their  support.  At 
last,  at  the  great  depth  of  266  feet,  the  barrier 
was  cut  through,  when  vein  after  vein,  band  after 
band,  of  rich  native  silver  rewarded  the  adven 
turer.  Other  proprietors  then  imitated  his  example, 
with  the  like  success.  A  second  extension  railway 
from  Copiapo  is  contemplated,  leading  northward 
to  Los  Tres  Puntos,  three  pointed  heights  in  the 
centre  of  an  equally  remarkable  mining  district,  as 
well  as  a  grand  trunk  line  across  the  Andes,  con 
necting  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  at  Valparaiso 
with  those  of  the  Atlantic  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 
our  Late  Friend,  II.  Williams. 
"  Tenth  Mo.  Zlst. — I  received  thy  letter,  its  con 
tents  interested  me.  There  must  be  good  stirrine 
with  you  thereaway  or  disowned  members  would 
*  not  care'  to  be  reunited  to  society :  I  for  one  feel 
great  deficiency,  but  if  we  only  do  nothing  against 
the  Truth  where  wc  can  do  nothing  for  it,  it  will 
be  something  in  our  favour.  In  seeing  the  children 
of  those  who  have  separated  from  us,  my  heart  is 
open  towards  them,  and  I  do  surely  believe  the 
day  will  come,  when  there  will  be  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd;  this  doubtless  is  the  case  now,  where 
the  sheep  hear  his  voice  and  obey  it :  but  i  think 
there  will  be  a  coming  to  the  one  true  standard. 
"  Eleventh  Mo.  5lh. — I  attended  this  week 


Monthly  Meeting,  it  is  considered  a  weak  Monthly 
Meeting  on  the  men's  side,  yet  a  little  life  seemed 
to  be  stirring;  toward  the  close  of  the  last  meeting 
II.  S.  requested  the  shutters  opened,  and  I  thought 
he  was  helped  in  the  opening  of  Solomon's  petition ; 
the  simplicity  of  it;  seemed  to  think  our  pctitiont 
were  not  answered  on  account  of  their  being  so 
much  in  the  mixture ;  his  discourse  was  of  an  en 
couraging  nature." 

"  2{)th. — Oh  that  there  were  more  nursing 
fathers  and  mothers  in  the  church  :  I  do  verily 
believe  our  young  friends  would  not  scatter  so, 
and  appear  as  sheep  without  a  .shepherd:  but,  the 
world,  the  world  and  its  attractions,  have  an  influ- 
ence even  on  the  aged  in  too  many  cases.    *  * 


I  wish  to  be  found  doing  the  little  given  me  to  do, 
honestly." 

"  T'welfth  Bio.  Will. — I  dined  yesterday  with 
 's  family;  poor  S.,  he  is  under  great  depres- 
sion and  trial,  yet  he  is  (it  seemed  to  me)  in  a 
child-like  state  and  innocent:  I  had  for  some  time 
a  few  hints  for  him,  and  though  hardly  expecting 
the  way  to  open,  yet,  as  it 'did,  I  left  them  with 
him  and  he  received  them  and  said  he  was  obliged. 
We  are  all  very  poor  creatures,  yet  though  weak,  a 
helping  hand  may  assist  a  little." 

"  \5th.  *  *  *  it  is  not  hard  to  see  there 
is  great  need  that  we  be  not  stumbling  blocks  to 
the  honest  enquirers  after  Truth  :  On  First-day 
week,  too,  there  was  a  young  woman  from  Norris- 
town,  the  family  she  came  with  went  to  the  '  other 
meeting'  and  she  came  to  ours;  strangers,  one  here 
and  one  there,  may  be  compelled  to  come  in  and 
fill  up  the  vacant  places  of  those  to  whom  the  in- 
vitation has  been  extended,  and  they  too  much  en- 
gaged and  seek  to  be  excused.  I  consider  this  a 
very  interesting  'day'  to  us  as  a  people;  there  will 
be  a  dividing  line,  not  by  man,  man  looks  on  the 
outward  appearance,  but  there  is  one  who  looks  on 
the  heart.  I  think  I  may  say,  our  meetings  lat- 
terly to  me  have  been  marked  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  solemn  feeling." 

"  26/./^. — This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  had 
paper  before  me  to  write  unto  you,  but  somehow 
way  did  not  open ;  I  looked  narrowly  for  the  cause, 
nothing  but  silence  and  sadness  seemed  to  reign; 
I  looked  at  the  quarter  from  which  love  springs, 
and  in  that  there  was  no  diminution,  so  this  being 
the  case  first  and  last,  shows  it  to  be  a  low  time 
with  us  all,  (I  believe.)  I  am  not  without  a  desire, 
and  an  earnest  desire,  according  to  my  measure, 
that  patience  may  be  maintained,  and  so  try  to 
track  on  in  our  varied  tribulated  way,  for  the  mat- 
ter that  tries  one,  may  not  try  another ;  and  being 
acquainted  with  each  other  let  us  yield  our  minds 
in  sympathy,  bearing  and  forbearing  and  so  fulfil 
the  law  of  kindness ;  I  know  every  word  I  say, 
and  should  I  fail  in  coming  up  in  my  place  and 
lot,  this  will  witness  against  me.  So  let  us  try  to 
vanquish  the  sudden  attacks  of  our  adversary,  by 
cleaving  to  that  grain  of  faith  which  is  in  mercy 
now  and  then  furnished.  I  do  believe  our  case, 
taking  it  altogether,  is  under  the  notice  and  control 
of  Him  whose  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his 
thoughts  concerning  us  as  our  thoughts,  so  let  us 
demean  ourselves  as  humble  servants,  having  faith 
and  patience.  Lately  I  have  had  a  fresh  threat- 
ening of  the  stitch  in  my  side,  it  lasted  several 
days  and  considerably  reduced  my  strength ;  so 
that  feeling  low  in  body  and  mind,  have  been  ex- 
ercised on  my  own  account  and  felt  sometimes  it 
reached  to  my  own  friends,  among  whom  I  esteem 
you." 

"  31  si. — It  seems  too  long  not  to  hear  from  you; 
1  miss  thy  letters  more  than  thou  thinks  for,  it 
cannot  be  that  very  many  years  more  will  be  al- 
lowed us  here,  and  it  grieves  me  that  the  cumber- 
ing cares,  the  daily  occurences  incident  to  time 
aud  which  often  much  aficct  us,  should  so  inter- 
fere with  our  comfort  and  rob  us  of  that  scrap  of 
social  enjoyment,  that  we  cannot  even  say  '  how 
do?'  these  two  words  mean  much!  to  ask  and 
feel  the  weight  of  the  enquiry,  might  mutually  set 
us  to  thinking,  how  we  do?  as  for  myself,  and  I 
expect  thou  can  say  the  same,  it  has  not  been  a 
time  of  joying  and  rejoicing,  yet  mostly  to  feel 
strength  enough  to  keep  quietly  along  with  straight 
faces,  the  sackcloth  being  underneath,  having  yet 
some  faith  and  some  hope  that  when  the  winter  is 
over  there  will  be  a  revival,  the  sap  being  in  the 
root ;  out  of  sight." 

"  We  bad  a  Monthly  Meeting  yesterday  at  G., 


the  heads  of  our  families  were  generally  present, 
and  some  of  the  children;  I  could  but  think  of  the 
missing :  E.  C.  laboured  with  feeling  and  energy 
in  the  line  of  the  ministry ;  he  has  lately  had  an-i 
other  serious  attack  of  indisposition.    We  havs 

buried  our  aged  friend  ;  many  things  in  the 

remembrance  of  him  give  joy,  while  some  give 
sorrow  :  may  we  all  be  mercifully  dealt  with  and 
made  mete  for  the  Kingdom  of  rest  when  this  life 
closes." 
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Statistics  of  Population  and  Religion. — Th^  ^ 
Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Berlin  fur* 
nishes  the  following  curious  statement : — "  The 
population  of  the  whole  earth  is  estimated  to  be 
1,288,000,000,  viz.— Europe,  272,000,000  ;  Asia, 
755,000,000;  Africa,  200,000,000;  America 
59,000,000 ;  and  Australia,  2,000,000.  The 
population  of  Europe  is  thus  subdivided  : — Rus- 
sia contains  62,000,000 ;  the  Austrian  States, 
36,398,620;  France,  36,039,364;  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  27,488,853;  Prussia,  17,089,407; 
Turkey,  18,740,000;  Spain,  15,518,000;  the 
Two  Sicilies,  8,616,922  ;  Sweden  and  Norway, 
5,072,820;  Sardinia,  4,976,034;  Belgium,  4,607, 
066  ;  Bavaria,  4,547,239  ;  the  Netherlands,  3,487, 
617;  Portugal,  3,471,199;  the -Papal  States, 
3,100,000;  Switzerland,  2,494,500;  Delibark, 
2,468,648.  In  Asia,  the  Chinese  Empire  contains 
400,000,000;  the  East  Indies,  171,000,000;  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  80,000,000  ;  Japan,  35,000, 
000  ;  Hindostan  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  each  15,000, 
000.  In  America,  the  United  States  are  computed* 
to  contain  23,191,876;  Brazil,  7,677,800;  Mexico, 
7,661,520.  In  the  several  nations  of  the  earth 
there  are  335,000,000  of  Christians  (of  whom 
170,000,000  are  Papists.  89,000,000,  Protestants, 
and  76,000,000  followers  of  the  Greek  Church.) 
The  number  of  Jews  amounts  to  5,000,000 ;  (A 
these  2,890,750  are  in  Europe,  viz. :— 1,250,000 
in  European  Russia,  853,304  in  Austria,  234,248 
in  Prussia;  192,176  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
62,470  in  the  Netherlands,  33,953  in  Italy,73,995 
in  France,  36,000  in  Great  Britain,  and  70,000  ft 


in  Turkey.  The  followers  of  various  Asiatic  r& 
ligions  are  estimated  at  600,000,000,  Mahomedana 
at  160,000,000,  and  "  Heathens"  (the  Gentiles 
proper)  at  2Q0^m0fiQQ.— Bulletin 
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Zeal  of  the  early  Friends  in  keeping  up  their  fomi 
Bleetings. — The  behaviour  of  the  Quakers  was 
very  extraordinary,  and  had  something  in  it  that 
looked  like  the  spirit  of  martyrdom.  They  met  at 
the  same  place  and  hour  as  in  times  of  liberty ;  and 
when  the  ofiicers  came  to  seize  them,  not  one  of  thein 
would  stir ;  they  went  all  together  to  prison ;  they 
staid  there  till  they  were  dismissed,  for  they  would 
not  petition  to  be  set  at  liberty,  nor  pay  the  fines 
set  upon  them,  nor  so  much  as  the  prison  fees 
When  they  were  discharged,  they  went  to  their 
meeting-house  again  as  before;  and  when  the  doors 
were  shut  by  order,  they  assembled  in  great  num 
bers  in  the  street  before  the  doors;  saying,  they 
would  not  be  ashamed,  nor  afraid  to  own  their 
meeting  together  in  a  peaceable  manner  to  worship 
G-od  ;  but  in  imitation  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  they 
would  do  it  the  more  publicly,  because  they  were 
forbid.  Some  called  tiiis  obstinacy,  others  firm- 
ness; but  by  it  they  carried  their  point,  the  gov- 
ernment being  weary  of  contending  against  so 
much  resolution. — Neale's  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans. 


Outward  comforts  are  like  the  rotten  twigs  of  a 
tree;  they  may  be  touched,  but  if  they  are  trusted 
to,  or  rested  upon,  they  will  certainly  deceive  aud 
fail  us. 
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For  "  TUb  Eriend." 

Insings  and  Memories. 

HUMAN  LIFE  SOON  OVER. 

How  soon  will  the  hour  of  death  come,  even  to 
;hose  who  have  the  longest  term  of  existence 
granted  them  in  these  mortal  bodies.  A  merchant 
who  had  passed  his  life  in  the  possession  of  all  the 
3omforts  which  wealth  and  a  loving  household  could 
aestow,  a  few  years  since  sank,  by  a  not  very  painful 
iisease,  to  the  grave,  before  reaching  a  period  much 
beyond  what  is  called  middle  age.  He  was  not  re- 
signed to  death ;  and  a  few  minutes  before  his  close, 
turning  to  his  beloved  wife,  he  ejaculated,  "  Is  life 
30  soon  over, — is  it  so  soon  over  ?"  He  would  wil- 
lingly have  given  every  thing  he  possessed  in  the 
world,  if,  as  his  young  children  testified,  "  he  could 
only  get  well."  But  death  may  not  be  bribed  to 
depart  from  us,  and  neither  will  medicine  protect 
as  from  bis  dart.  Life  seems  brief  to  all !  Jacob 
eould  say,  "  the  days  of  th«  years  of  my  pilgrim- 
age are  a  hundred  and  thirty  years ;  few  and  evil 
have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been."  How 
happy  will  it  be  for  those,  who  through  the  mer- 
cies of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  are  permitted,  as  this 
brief  period  of  existence  terminates,  to  feel  the  as- 
surance, that  a  life  of  glory  and  happiness,  which 
shaH  .never  be  over,  is  opening  before  them. 

HOW  LITTLE  WE  UNDERSTAND. 

We  drop  a  hard  peachstone  in  the  ground,  and 
covering  it  with  earth,  leave  it.  We  know  that  if 
we  crack  it  open  we  shall  find  nothing  within  but 
a  kernel,  with  a  reddish  skin ;  yet,  we  confidently 
expect  to  see  the  following  spring,  a  green  shoot 
piercing  the  ground  where  we  have  deposited  the 
stone,  which  will,  if  left  unmolested,  soon  grow  into 
a  tree.  We  cannot  understand  the  process,  yet  we 
ave  an  undoubted  faith  that  it  will  be  so,  and 
ature  does  not  disappoint  us.  The  stone  and  the 
ernel  were  red  ;  the  soil  whose  juices  furnish 
uch  of  the  nourishment  to  the  young  growth,  is 
dingy  brown,  or  it  may  be  dull  yellow,  yet  the 
oung  stem  comes  forth,  of  a  bright  lively  green. 
The  most  acute  chemist  cannot  understand  the 
^  operations  of  nature  by  which  these  changes  are 
'li  effected  ;  like  the  ignorant  and  the  simple,  he  sees 
j5  and  believes  without  comprehending.  The  plant 
grows  on.  A  fresh  crop  of  leaves  are  thrown  forth 
from  the  stem  every  year,  and  in  the  third  and 
fourth  spring,  beside  the  green  leaves,  there  shoot 
out  crimson  blossoms,  rich  and  sweet.  The  natur- 
alist knows  that  this  varied  growth  of  leaves  and  flow- 
j(  ers  is  fed  by  the  same  sap ;  and  whilst  watching  the 
beauty  and  variety,  he  feels  that  the  subtle  chem- 
istry producing  it,  is  beyond  his  comprehension. 
IBefore  him  are  the  scentless  green  leaves,  and  the 
fragrant  rose- tinted  blossoms,  from  whose  cups  the 
bees  draw  forth  the  clear  honey,  to  store  their 
comb  with  sweetness.  No  one  can  tell  the  reason 
it  why,  though  experience  daily  proves  the  truth  of 
jtsit,  that  buds  from  many  different  peach  trees,  in- 
noculated  into  one,  will  always  bear  fruit  of  the 
kind  borne  by  the  tree  from  which  the  bud  was 
taken.  I  have  seen  and  tasted  many  varieties, 
some  sweet,  some  more  lively,  some  even  tart,  all 
growing  from  one  trunk,  all  fed  from  one  fountain 
of  sap.  How  much  is  there  to  admire  in  nature? 
How  much  which  we  must  believe  but  cannot 
comprehend. 

A  little  child  can  tell  that  the  peaches  grew 
^■Jon  the  tree, — he  can  eat  them  and  be  satisfied, — 
and  a  philosopher  can  do  no  more.  So  in  a  reli- 
gious sense,  we  often  find  that  very  children,  can 
feel  and  feed  on  spiritual  truths,  when  the  wisest 
father  and  mother  in  the  church  can  do  no  more, 
od  Saving  faith  does  not  require  great  intellect  in  its 
possessor.    A  man  of  wisdom  is  often  compelled  to 


believe  in  spiritual  operations  which  he  cannot 
understand,  and  well  may  it  be  so  with  the  babes 
in  Christ. 

When  the  blind  beggar,  as  narrated  in  the  New 
Testament,  called  upon  the  Saviour  to  have  mercy 
on  him,  he  was  healed.  His  faith  saved  him ;  yet 
he  knew  not  even  after  the  cure  had  been  effected, 
how  the  all-healing  word  and  will  had  reached  his 
malady  ;  yet  he  could  say,  "  one  thing  I  know,  that 
whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see  !"  Would  that  we 
all,  wise  men  and  children,  old  and  young,  might 
come  to  the  same  blessed  experience. 

HUMILITY  SAFE. 

The  little  flower  in  cleft  of  rock 

Unconscious  of  the  storm  may  stay, — 

Whilst  the  fierce  tempest  with  its  shock, 
Tears  the  deep-rooted  oak  away. 

Thus  humble  ones,  to  Christ  who  cling, 
Shall  find  the  teinpestings  of  woe, 

Destruction  to  the  mighty  bring, 
Whilst  they  securely  bloom  below. 

BE  KIND  TO  CHILDREN. 

Many  individuals  who  are  capable  of  doing  ac- 
tions, which  require  considerable  personal  sacrifice 
as  respects  pecuniary  matters,  to  benefit  others,  do 
not  understand  how  so  to  enter  into  sympathy  with 
them  as  to  do  nothing  to  wound  their  feelings. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  some,  as  respects 
their  intercourse  with  children.  I  remember  to  have 
read  of  a  case  in  which  a  poor  child  was  taken  by 
a  kind-intentioned  thrifty  woman,  from  a  home  of 
destitution  and  poverty,  to  bring  up  in  her 
family.  The  woman  was  very  willing  to  take  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  giving  her  a  good  educa 
tion,  both  as  respects  school  learning  and  house- 
hold economy.  The  child  was  well  clothed^  well 
fed,  well  cared  for  every  way,  but  she  had  no  one 
who  could  enter  into  her  childish  feelings,  and  was 
often  rendered  very  sorrowful.  One  of  her  school- 
mates had  given  her  a  broken  doll,  and  one  even- 
ing, when  endeavouring  to  arrange  its  dress,  she 
said  to  the  woman  who  had  done  so  much  for  her, 
"See,  is  not  this  pretty."  The  reply  was,  "Put 
away  that  nonsense,  and  mind  thy  lesson,  child." 
Shortly  after,  she  threw  the  poor  child's  doll  into 
the  fire.  The  little  one,  heart  chilled,  said  nothing, 
for  she  did  not  dare  to  complain,  but  when  laid 
that  night  on  her  bed,  she  wept  bitterly. 

To  be  really  kind  to  children,  one  must  be  capa- 
ble of  entering  into  sympathy  with  them.  If  we 
cannot  feel  as  they  feel,  we  shall  be  continually  in 
danger  of  causing  them  sadness  of  heart,  even  when 
we  are  doing  them  substantial  kindness.  Ah  !  if 
we  would  minister  to  their  comforts,  let  us  endea- 
vour to  look  back  to  the  days  of  our  own  childhood, 
and  remember  how  our  feelings  often  suffered  from 
the  harshness  of  those  who  surrounded  us,  and  let 
us  look  on  them  with  tenderness  and  love,  endea- 
vouring to  feel  something  of  the  spirit  which  dic- 
tated the  words,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.' 


Migration  of  the  Krim  Tartars. — The  Moscow 
correspondent  of  the  Nord  refers  as  follows  to  the 
emigration  from  the  Crimea,  on  the  authority  of 
M.  Pogodine,  whom  he  describes  as  "  being  too 
competent  for  me  to  hesitate  to  call  attention  to 
his  remarks:" — "You  know  that  the  emigration 
of  the  Tartars  from  the  Crimea  is  still  going  for- 
ward. M.  Pogodine  has  just  visited  the  Crimea, 
has  studied  the  movement,  and  writes  thus  to  the 
St.  Pctersbicrg  Journal: — '  The  causes  of  the  emi 
gration  are  not  in  the  Turkish  government,  which 
is  too  incapable,  even  in  its  internal  affairs,  of  con- 
ceiving a  plan  so  vast.  A  new  religious  doctrine 
must  havo  sprung  up  among  Mohammedans;  a 


new  Abd-el-Kader,  Schamyl,  or  Kazy-MouUa, 
must  have  appeared.  A  society  or  sect  has  pro- 
bably been  formed  that  has  aroused  the  popular 
fanaticism.  The  blood  in  the  veins  of  this  indomi- 
table race  has  been  brought  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  they  have  thrown  themselves  blindly  forward, 
headed  by  their  clergy.  '  The  massacres  in  Syria 
are  but  the  prelude.  A  vast  plot  against  the  Chris- 
tians was  discovered  at  Constantinople  last  sum- 
mer. In  my  opinion  there  is  ground  for  looking 
out  for  a  grand  slaughter.  All  Christians,  whether 
English  or  Greek,  Russian  or  French,  would  do 
well  to  be  on  their  guard.' " 
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WEEPING  MARY. 
Mary  to  her  Saviour's  tomb 

Hasted  at  the  early  dawn  ; 
Spice  she  brought,  and  rich  perfume — 

But  the  Lord  she  loved  was  gone. 
For  a  while  she  weeping  stood, 

Struck  with  sorrow  and  surprise, 
Shedding  tears,  a  plenteous  flood — 

For  her  heart  supplied  her  eyes. 

Jesus,  who  is  always  near, 

Though  too  often  unperceived, 
Comes  His  drooping  child  to  cheer, 

Kindly  asking  why  she  grieved. 
Though  at  first  she  knew  Him  not — 

When  He  called  her  by  her  name, 
Then  her  griefs  were  all  forgot, 

For  she  found  He  was  the  same. 

Grief  and  sighing  quickly  fled 

When  she  heard  His  welcome  voice  ; 
Just  before  she  thought  Him  dead, 

Now  He  bids  her  heart  rejoice. 
What  a  change  His  word  can  make, 

Turning  darkness  into  day  ! 
You  who  weep  for  Jesus'  sake. 

He  will  wipe  your  tears  away. 

He  who  came  to  comfort  her 

When  she  thought  her  all  was  lost. 
Will  for  your  relief  appear, 

Though  you  now  are  tempest-tossed. 
On  His  word  your  burden  cast, 

On  His  love  your  thoughts  employ  ; 
Weeping  for  a  while  may  last. 

But  the  morning  brings  the  joy. 

John  Nexoton. 


Selected. 

GOD  IN  HIS  WORKS. 
There  is  a  book,  who  runs  may  read. 

Which  heavenly  truth  imparts, 
And  all  the  lore  its  scholars  need — 

Pure  eyes  and  loving  hearts. 

The  works  of  God,  above,  below, 

Within  us,  and  around, 
Are  pages  in  that  book,  to  show 

How  God  himself  is  found. 

The  glorious  sky,  embracing  all, 

Is  like  the  Father's  love; 
Wherewith  encompassed,  great  and  small 

In  peace  and  order  move. 

Tlie  dew  of  heaven  is  like  His  grace: 

It  steals  in  silence  down  ; 
But  where  it  lights,  the  favoured  place 

By  richest  fruits  is  known. 

Two  worlds  are  ours  :  'tis  only  sin 

Forbids  us  to  descry 
The  mystic  heaven  and  earth  within 

Plain  as  the  earth  and  sky. 

Thou  who  hast  given  me  eyes  to  see 

And  love  this  sight  so  fair. 
Give  me  a  heart  to  find  out  Thee 

And  read  thee  everywhere.  JolinKehle. 


Suspicion  is  a  shoal  on  which  charity  often  strikes, 
and  is  sometimes  wrecked. 


Unwarranted  censure,  and  severe  criticisms,  often 
deter  the  timid  from  the  exercise  of  their  public 
duties. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  Thrt  Friend." 

Extract  from  P.  H.  Gossc's  "Romance  of  Natural 
History." 

What  is  more  interesting  than  an  examination, 
by  means  of  a  first  rate  microscope,  of  a  tiny 
atom,  that  inhabits  almost  every  clear  ditch, — the 
melicerta  1  The  smallest  point  that  you  could 
make  with  the  finest  steel-pen  would  be  too  coarse 
and  large  to  represent  its  natural  dimensions,  yet 
it  inhabits  a  snug  little  house  of  its  own  construc- 
tion, which  it  has  built  up  stone  by  stone,  cement- 
ing each  with  perfect  symmetry,  and  with  all  the 
skill  of  an  accomplished  mason  as  it.  proceeded.  It 
collects  the  material  for  its  mortar,  and  mingles  it ; 
collects  the  materials  for  its  bricks,  and  moulds 
them  ;  and  this  with  a  precision  only  equalled  by 
the  skill  with  which  it  lays  them  when  they  are 
made.  As  might  be  supposed,  with  such  duties  to 
perform,  the  little  animal  is  furnished  with  an  ap- 
paratus quite  unique,  a  set  of  machinery,  to  which, 
if  we  searched  through  the  whole  range  of  beasts, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  and  then,  by  way  of 
supplement,  examined  the  five  hundred  thousand 
species  of  insects  to  boot,  we  should  find  no  pa- 
rallel. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  exquisitely  beautiful. 
The  head  of  the  pellucid  and  colourless  animal  un- 
folds into  a  broad  transparent  disk,  the  edge  of 
which  is  moulded  into  four  rounded  segments,  not 
unlike  the  flower  of  the  hearts-ease,  supposing  the 
fifth  petal  to  be  obsolete.  The  entire  margin  of 
this  flower-like  disk  is  set  with  fine  vibratile  cilia, 
the  current  produced  by  which  runs  uniformly  in 
one  direction.  Thus  there  is  a  strong  and  rapid 
set  of  water  around  the  edge  of  the  disk,  following 
all  its  irregularities  of  outline,  and  carrying  with  it 
the  floating  particles  of  matter,  which  are  drawn 
into  the  stream.  At  every  circumvolution  of  this 
current,  however,  as  its  particles  arrive  in  succes- 
sion at  one  particular  point,  viz.,  the  great  depres- 
sion between  the  two  uppermost  petals,  a  portion 
of  these  escape  from  the  revolving  direction,  and 
pass  off  in  a  line  along  the  summit  of  the  face 
towards  the  front,  till  they  merge  in  a  curious 
cup-shaped  cavity,  seated  on  what  we  call  the 
chin. 

The  tiny  cup  is  the  mould  in  which  the  bricks 
are  made,  one  by  one,  as  they  are  wanted  for  use. 
The  hemispherical  interior  is  ciliated,  and  hence  the 
contents  are  maintained  in  rapid  rotation.  These 
contents  are  the  atoms  of  sedimentary  and  similar 
matter,  which  have  been  gradually  accumulated 
in  the  progress  of  the  ciliary  current;  and  these, 
by  the  rotation  within  the  cup  becoming  consoli- 
dated, probably  also  with  the  aid  of  a  viscid  secre- 
tion elaborated  for  the  purpose,  form  a  globular 
pellet,  which,  as  soon  as  made,  is  deposited,  by  a 
sudden  inflexion  of  the  animal,  on  the  ed^e  of  a 
tube  or  case,  at  the  exact  spot  where  it  is  wanted. 
The  entire  process  of  making  and  depositing  a 
pellet  occupies  about  three  minutes. 

I  say  nothing  about  the  other  systems  of  organs 
contained  in  this  living  atom  :  the  arrangements 
destined  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  digestion,  cir- 
culation, respiration,  reproduction,  locomotion,  sen- 
sation, iV:c.,  though  these  are  all  more  or  le.'^s  clearly 
distinguishable  in  the  tis.sucs  of  tlie  animal,  which 
is  as  tran.slucent  as  glass.  For  the  moment  I  ask 
attention  only  to  the  elaborate  cout'ormation  of 
organs,  which  T  have  briefly  described,  for  the 
special  purpo.se  of  building  a  dwelling.  No  de- 
scription that  I  could  draw  up,  however,  could 
convey  any  idea  .npproaching  to  that  which 
would  be  evoked  by  one  good  .^igiit  of  the  little 
creature  actually  at  work  ; — a  mo^^t  charming 
fipectaclc,  and  one  which,  from  the  commonness  ot 
the  animal,  and  the  ready  performance  of  its  func- 


tions under  the  microscope,  is  very  easy  to  be  at- 
tained. 

It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  constructive  ope- 
rations of  the  melicerta,  without  being  convinced 
that  it  possesses  mental  faculties,  at  least  if  we  al- 
low these  to  any  animal  below  man.  If,  when  the 
chimpanzee  weaves  together  the  branches  of  a  tree 
to  make  himself  a  bed  ;  when  the  beaver  in  concert 
with  his  fellows,  gnaws  down  the  birch  sapling, 
and  collects  clay  to  form  a  dam  ;  when  the  martin 
brings  together  pellets  of  mud,  and  arranges  them 
under  our  eaves  into  a  hollow  receptacle  for  her 
eggs  and  young,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recognize 
mind — call  it  instinct,  or  reason,  or  a  combination 
of  both — how  can  we  fail  to  see  that  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  invisible  animalcule  there  are  the  work- 
ings of  an  immaterial  principle  ?  There  must  be  a 
power  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  its  case,  of  the 
height  to  which  it  must  be  carried,  of  the  time 
when  this  must  be  done ,  a  will  to  commence  and 
go  on,  a  will  to  leave  off,  (for  the  ciliary  current 
is  entirely  under  control;)  a  consciousness  of  the 
readiness  of  the  pellet ;  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
spot  where  it  needs  to  be  deposited  ;  (may  I  not 
say  also,  a  memory  where  the  previous  ones  had 
been  laid,  since  the  deposition  does  not  go  on  in 
regular  succession,  but  now  and  then,  yet  so  as  to 
keep  the  edge  tolerably  uniform  in  height?)  and  a 
will  to  determine  that  there  it  shall  be  put.  But 
surely  these  are  mental  powers.  Yet  mind  ani- 
mating an  atom  so  small  that  your  eyes  strained 
to  the  utmost  can  only  just  discern  the  speck  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  as  when  you 
bold  the  glass  which  contains  it  between  your  eye 
and  the  light,  so  that  the  ray  shall  illumine  the 
tiny  form,  while  the  back-ground  is  dark  behind  it! 

 *  » 

Address,  &c. 

At  a  Special  Eepresentative  Meeting  held  in  New 
York  23d  of  Fourth  month,  1861  :— The  present 
state  of  our  beloved  country,  involved  in  strife 
and  civil  warfare,  claimed  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Meeting ;  and  in  view  of  the  trials  to 
which  our  members  may  be  subjected,  and  the 
temptations  to  unite  with  practices  or  to  comply 
with  requisitions  not  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  it  was  concluded  to 
issue  the  following  "  Address,"  with  the  desire 
to  encourage  Friends  on  every  occasion,  and  in 
every  emergency,  to  conduct  themselves  as  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Dear  Friends  : — It  is  under  a  solemn  sense  of 
the  awfulness  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  ;ind 
the  momentous  importance  of  correct  action  on  our 
part,  that  we  feel  constrained  in  the  love  of  Christ 
to  address  you. 

We  love  our  Country,  and  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  to  our  heavenly  Father  the  many  bless- 
ings we  have  been  favoured  with  under  its  govern- 
ment, and  can  feel  no  sympathy  with  any  who 
seek  its  overthrow  ;  but  in  endeavouring  to  uphold 
and  maintain  it,  as  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  we  must  not  transgress  tlie  precepts  and  in- 
junctions of  the  Gospel. 

The  breaking  out  of  civil  war  in  our  beloved 
country  has  filled  our  minds  with  sorrow  ;  and  it 
needs  that  we  carefully  guard  against  the  prevail- 
ing excitement,  le-st  we  be  led  to  participate  in  prac- 
tices which  our  consciences  entirely  condemn. 

Under  the  most  severe  trials  we  must  ever  re- 
member that  we  arc  brethren  by  a  more  sacred 
bond  than  that  which  makes  us  citizens;  and  our 
rclation>-hip  as  children  of  one  Almighty  Father, 
and  alike  objects  of  the  same  Saviour's  love,  are 
much  more  obligatory  upon  us,  than  as  inhabitants 
of  one  common  country.  If  we  would  help  and 
bless  our  country,  it  mu.st  be  by  seeking  to  bring 


down  the  divine  blessing  upon  it ;  and  we  know 
not  how  successful  our  united  and  persevering  Let 


prayers,  offered  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  would  be, 
to  avert  those  terrible  calamities  that  are  now  im 
pending  over  it. 

The  foundation  of  our  well-known  testimony 
against  all  war,  rests  upon  the  plain  and  undenia- 
ble injunctions  and  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  as  well 
as  the  entire  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  the  say- 
ing of  them  of  old  time,  "  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy  :"  but  the  injunc^ 
tion  of  Christ  to  his  followers  is,  "  love  your  ene 
mies  ;  bless  them  that  curse  you  ;  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you ;  and  pray  for  them  which  despite 
fully  use  you,  and  persecute  you  ;  that  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven," 
presenting  the  divine  example  for  our  imitation — 
"  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust."  And  again,  our  approach  to  our  heavenly 
Father  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  is  on  the  condi 
tion  that  we  forgive.  Our  plea  in  that  simple,  yet 
most  sublime  prayer,  is  this,  "  forgive  us  our  debts 
as  we  forgive  our  debtors;"  and  this  is  accepted 
by  Him  who  is  the  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer, 
"  for,"  He  says,  "  if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses, 
your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you ;  but  if 
ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neithe!^  will 
your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses  :"  and  the  na- 
ture of  this  forgiveness  must  be  such  as  we  desire 
for  ourselves  when  presented  before  the  eternal 
Judge :  how  then  can  any  one  thus  reading  Scrip- 
ture, meditate  the  destruction  of  his  fellow  man  ! 

The  injunctions  and  precepts  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour against  both  the  spirit  and  practices  of  war, 
were  understood  literally  by  those  to  whom  they 
were  personally  addressed ;  and  they  became  the 
governing  principle  of  their  lives.  It  is  recorded 
of  Marcellus,  a  Roman  Centurion,  that  on  becoming 
a  Christian,  he  promptly  resigned  his  commission, 
declaring,  "  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  bear  arms  for 
any  earthly  consideration 

Not  one  Christian  was  to  be  found  in  the  Roman 
armies  when  our  Holy  religion  was  extensively 
spread  in  the  world.  On  a  convert  being  called 
to  be  enrolled  as  a  soldier,  his  reply  was,  "  I  am  a 
Christian,  and  cannot  fight, 

Ecclesiastical  history  records  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  two  or  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
this  course  was  faithfully  maintained. 

Our  religious  society  has  always  maintained, 
on  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  a  faithful  testimony 
against  all  war ;  either  by  being  concerned  in  any 
warlike  preparations,  in  any  manner  openly  or 
privately  aiding  its  promotion,  or  seeking  or  receiv 
ing  any  profit  or  advantage  under  it;  and  the 
faithfulness  of  our  heavenly  father  in  protecting 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him,  may  be  instriic- 
tively  seen  in  the  History  of  Friends  during  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  in  our  own  country  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  in  that  of  William  Penn's' 
government  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  instances  in  which  we  are  taught  by  example 
as  well  as  precept,  that  it  is  "  better  to  trust  in  the 
Lord,  than  to  put  confidence  in  man." 

Therefore  we  exhort  you  all,  dear  friends,  as 
you  love  your  country,  as  you  love  your  children 
and  desire  their  present  and  future  happiness,  as 
you  value  the  pure  and  holy  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
we  profess,  guard  most  watchfully  against  every 
temptation  in  any  manner  or  degree  to  foster  or 
encourage  the  spirit  of  war  and  strife.  And  we 
earnestly  and  affectionately  entreat  all  our  dear 
brethren  and  sisters,  of  every  age,  to  be  very  care 
ful  in  conversation  upon  passing  events,  both  among 
themselvesand  withothers — that  nothing  be  allowed 
to  escape  their  lips  that  may  promote  or  counte- 
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"  lance  an  appeal  to  arms  or  reliance  upon  them. 
'1  jet  us  demean  ourselves  in  a  Christian  and  peacea- 
)le  manner,  manifesting  that  we  are  the  followers 
>f  the  Prince  of  Peace,  desiring  the  increase  of  His 
Liogdom.  No  good  can  result  from  a  breach  of 
"J|)iviue  commandmeDt,  but  if  we  build  upon  Christ 
nd  His  teachings,  and  walk  in  His  spirit,  we  build 
ipon  a  rock  against  which  nothing  can  prevail. 
Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting. 

William  Wood,  Clerk. 
iM  ^  , 

Reininiscences  of  John  Randolph. — The  fol- 
owing  note  is  said  to  have  been  appended  by  John 
ilandolph  to  the  famous  fifteenth  chapter  of  his 
iopy  of  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
mpire,"  and  to  have  been  found  only  after  the 
leath  of  the  orator  of  Roanoke : 

"  When  the  pencilled  notes  to  this  and  the  suc- 
eeding  chapter  were  written  (and,  indeed,  all  the 
lotes,  one  excepted  on  volume  X.,  page  — ),  the 
vriter  was  an  unhappy  young  man,  deluded  by  the 
ophisms  of  infidelity.  Gibbon  seemed  to  rivet 
vhat  Hume,  and  Hobbes,  and  Bolingbroke,  and 
Toltaire  and  others  had  made  fast,  and  Satan  i.  e., 
he  evil  principle  in  our  (fallen)  nature,  had  clinch- 
sd  ;  but,  praised  be  his  holy  name !  God  sent  the 
eoiO  iof  his  sin,  the  arrow  of  the  angel  of  death, 
unless  ye  repent,'  straight  to  his  heart,  and  with 
t  came  the  desire  of  belief;  but  the  hard  heart  of 
jnbelief  withstood  a  long  time,  and  fear  came  upon 
[lim  and  waxed  great,  and  brought  first  resignation 
0  his  will,  and  after  much  refractoriness,  (God  be 
braised,  but  never  sufiiciently,  that  he  bore  with 
he  frowardness  of  the  child  of  sin,  whose  wages 
!S  death !)  after  a  longer  course  of  years  than  the 
servitude  of  Jacob  for  Rachel,  God  in  his  good 
ime  sent  the  pardon  and  the  peace  which  passeth 
n  love,  which  struck  out  fear.    Allelujah ! 

"  N .  B. — I  have  erased  more  of  the  notes  on 
his  and  the  next  chapter.  The  rest  I  let  stand 
IS  a  merited  shame  for  myself." 


Migrations  of  the  Buffalo. — There  is  a  feature 
n  the  migratory  character  of  the  buffalo,  not  gen- 
rally  known,  except  to  hunters,  and  that  is,  that 
he  vast  body  of  the  herd  is  never  found  in  the 
ame  district  of  country  two  seasons  in  succes- 
sion.   The  bufi'aloes  of  North  America  form  an 
mmense  army,  marching  in  one  continuous  circuit, 
out  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  of 
.vhich  are  found  within  a  range  of  from  two  to 
hree  hundred  miles.    Thus,  where  buffaloes  are 
buudant  one  year  they  are  fewer  the  next,  and 
'ewer  still  the  next,  until  the  great  body  having 
jompleted  its  circuit,  again  makes  its  appear- 
ance.   This  circuit  is  completed  in  about  four 
years.    Its  western  limit  is  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  its  eastern  is  bounded  by  a 
narginal  outline  of  civilization,  extending  from  the 
liritibh  settlements  on  the  north,  to  northern  Texas 
3n  the  south.    The  range  of  latitude  traversed  has 
r  many  years  been  about  twenty-three  degrees, 
-teudiugfrom  the  Cross  Timbers  of  Texas  to  the 
;ii'outaries  of  Lake  Winnepeg  on  the  north.  The 
jand  travel  southward  on  the  eastern  line,  and 
a  northward  on  the  western,  never  crossing  the  Rocky 
Mountains.    The  comparative  proximity  of  these 
nines,  being  at  some  points  not  over  five  hundred 
■»  miles,  accounts  for  the  presence  of  buffaloes,  in 
jr  relatively  small  numbers  throughout  the  entire 
re  area  embraced  within  the  line  of  travel. — San 
It  Francisco  Alta  Californian. 


God's  mercies  are  as  cords  to  draw  us  to  him  ; 
^  but  our  sins  are  as  sharp  swords  that  cut  those 
ords. 


For  "Tbo  Friend." 

The  Cause  and  the  Remedy. 

"  The  original  cause  of  the  cloud  which  covers 
our  once  highly  favoured  but  now  alBicted  society, 
is  disobedience  and  forgetfulness  of  God.  We  live 
at  a  period  when  earthly  prosperity  furnishes  the 
comforts,  and  to  a  large  number  the  luxuries  of 
life,  in  great  abundance.  With  comparatively  little 
labour,  the  means  are  obtained  to  gratify  the  appe- 
tite for  sensual  indulgence,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  bountiful  provision  of  a  gracious  Creator,  all 
classes  are  prone  to  forget  the  great  Giver,  and  the 
solemn  duty  of  constant  reverent  walking  before 
Him.  Self-gratification  is  more  the  object  of  men, 
than  the  daily  inquiry,  '  Lord,  what  wouldest  thou 
have  me  to  do?  What  shall  1  render  unto  thee 
for  all  thy  benefits  V  In  proportion  as  self-love 
prevails,  the  love  of  God  is  forsaken,  until  it  is 
rarely  felt  in  the  heart ;  for  if  any  man  love  the 
world,  to  which  pertain  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  of  the 
eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  the  love  of  the  Father 
is  not  in  him.  What  then  can  we  expect,  but  that 
we  shall  be  left  to  our  own  choice,  and  that  empti- 
ness and  confusion  in  principle  and  practice,  will 
come  over  us.  Our  perceptions  and  principles  will 
become  perverted,  blindness  will  prevent  us  from 
seeing  our  conditions,  and  the  plausible  bail's  of 
Satan.  We  shall  come  to  false  conclusions  as  to 
the  cause  of  our  difiiculties,  attributing  them  to 
any  thing  but  our  own  departure  from  the  living 
God,  and  to  the  pride  and  haughtiness,  and  cor- 
ruption of  our  own  hearts.  Could  we  be  brought  to 
see  our  fallen  and  degenerate  condition,  in  that 
light  which  nover  deceives,  and  thereby  be  humbled 
under  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  so  as  from  the  depth 
of  sincerity  to  cry  mightily  unto  Him  individually, 
to  remove  the  plague  of  our  own  heart,  the  way 
would  soon  be  open  for  the  restoration  of  that  hu- 
mility, self-denial  and  circumspect  walking  which 
adorned  us  '  the  beginning.  True  love — the  love 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts — true  unity — 
the  oneness  produced  by  the  baptisms  and  birth 
of  the  Spirit,  would  spring  up  in  all  the  children 
of  the  Heavenly  Father,  born  of  the  same  incor- 
ruptible seed.  This  would  bind  us  together  as  the 
heart  of  one  man,  in  serving  and  worshipping  God, 
and  his  dear  son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  way  of  the  cross,  and  in  steadfastly 
upholding  the  same  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
the  Gospel,  without  modification,  which  our  worthy 
forefathers  proclaimed  in  his  authority  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Then  again  should  we  be  a 
people  whom  the  Lord  had  formed  for  himself,  to 
show  forth  his  praise,  and  to  draw  others  to  the 
teachings  of  Christ  in  their  own  hearts  ;  and  such 
a  people  he  will  have,  though  many  may  despise 
their  birthright,  and  be  rejected.  Others  will  be 
brought  in  to  preach  the  religion  of  the  gospel  in 
all  its  perfeetness,  for  the  Spirit  that  actuated  the 
faithful  in  Edward  Burrough's  day  will,  as  he  says, 
break  forth  and  prevail  in  thousands." 

The  preceding  just  and  forcible  remarks  are 
taken  from  a  communication  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Friend"  sixteen  years  ago.  They  are  revived  in 
the  belief  that  the  truths  set  forth  in  them,  are  as 
deserving  now  of  the  close  and  serious  attention 
of  our  readers,  as  they  were  at  that  time.  Very 
different  views  prevail,  in  regard  to  the  proximate 
causes  of  the  diflSculties  and  trials  through  which 
the  Society  is  passing;  nor  have  all  the  arguments 
and  discussions  which  have  taken  place,  enab'ed 
Friends  to  see  alike,  or  even  make  a  sensible  ap- 
proach towards  harmonizing  their  conflicting  opin- 
ions. There  are,  however,  certain  great  truths, 
which  are  generally  admitted,  and  if  those  who 
subscribe  to  them  would  only  go  one  step  further 
and  make  them  likewise  matters  of  living,  heartfelt 


experience,  a  brighter  day  would  assuredly  soon 
dawn  on  our  religious  society.  Its  early  members 
were  not  more  distinguished  for  pure  simple  views 
of  christian  doctrine,  than  for  their  lives  of  self- 
denying  dedication.  The  precious  truth  that  the 
Lord  teaches  his  people  Himself,  by  the  immediate 
manifestation  of  his  saving  grace  in  the  heart,  be- 
ing accepted  and  most  surely  believed  by  them,  it 
became  their  primary  concern  to  keep  a  single  eye 
to  Him,  to  wait  patiently  for  the  Holy  Anointing, 
and  yield  cheerful  obedience  to  every  divine  requi- 
sition. Having  found  acceptance  and  peace  with 
God  through  the  sanctifying  operation  of  the  Spirit, 
and  obtained  that  faith  which  overcomes  the  world, 
great  was  their  care  and  travail  of  soul  that  they 
might  not  lose  this  inestimable  treasure.  The 
journals  and  other  records  of  many  of  these  devoted 
worthies  show  that  they  lived  above  the  world, 
and  that  while  passing  through  it,  their  affections 
were  set  on  things  above,  in  the  heavenly  riches 
that  endure  forever,  and  in  the  appointed  time  they 
passed  away  in  joyful  hope  to  the  better  inheri- 
tance, leaving  an  example  which  succeeding  genera- 
tions may  wisely  and  safely  follow. 

Now,  we  too  profess  to  believe  in  the  same  glo- 
rious and  all  important  truth,  but  do  we  (let  all 
inquire,)  show  the  reality  of  our  faith  by  a  daily, 
earnest,  patient  endeavour  to  draw  near  and  wait 
in  solemn  stillness  of  soul  for  the  quickenings  and 
illuminations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Do  we  under  a 
sense  of  our  poverty,  weakness  and  destitution  of 
all  good  without  His  gracious  help,  watch  unto 
prayer,  and  seek  to  be  continually  clothed  by  the 
precious  covering  of  humility  and  holy  fear,  which 
the  blessed  Redeemer  imparts  to  his  children,  and  do 
we,  like  them,  not  only  hear  but  obey  his  voice  ?  If 
such  were  our  engagement,  the  same  fruits  of  the 
spirit  which  digniSed  the  lives  and  actions  of  these 
servants  of  the  Most  High,  would  be  brought  forth  in 
us,  all  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel 
which  they  unflinchingly  maintained,  would  be 
precious  to  us  also,  and  the  true  unity  which  be- 
comes brethren  of  the  same  household  of  faith,  would 
increase  and  abound.  The  growing  prevalence  of 
fervent  christian  charity  and  love,  would  then 
surely  follow,  enabling  the  honest  in  heart  to  see, 
eye  to  eye,  and  no  small  part  of  the  troubles  and 
difficulties  which  now  rest  as  a  dark  cloud  upon 
the  church,  would,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  the  divine 
compassion  and  mercy,  be  dispelled  like  mists  be- 
fore the  morning  sun. 


Sagacity  of  Rats. — Incredible  as  the  story  may 
appear  of  their  removing  hens  eggs,  by  one  fellow 
lying  on  his  back  and  grasping  tightly  his  ovoid 
burden  with  his  fore  paws,  whilst  his  comrades  drag 
him  away  by  the  tail,  we  have  no  reason  to  disbe- 
lieve it,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  they  will  carry 
eggs  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  house,  lift- 
ing them  from  stair  to  stair,  the  first  pushing  them 
up  on  its  hind,  and  the  second  lifting  them  with  its 
fore  legs.  They  will  extract  the  contents  from  a 
flask  of  Florence  oil,  dipping  in  their  long  tails, 
and  repeating  the  manoeuvre  until  they  have  con- 
sumed every  drop.  We  have  found  lumps  of  su- 
gar in  deep  drawers  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet 
from  the  place  where  the  petty  larceny  was  com- 
mitted ;  and  a  friend  saw  a  rat  mount  a  table  on 
which  a  drum  of  figs  was  placed,  and  straightway 
tip  it  over,  scattering  its  contents  on  the  floor  be- 
neath, where  a  score  of  his  expectant  brethren  sat 
watching  for  the  windfall. —  Quarterly  Review. 


Christian  charity  is  a  compound  of  active  be- 
nevolence and  tender  compassion,  flowing  from  a 
supreme  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Preservation  of  Fresh  Flowers. — A  scientific  wri- 
ter states,  that  "  We  may  preserve  flowers  for  a 
long  time  in  a  fresh  state  by  enclosing  them  in 
sealed  tubes.  At  the  end  of  some  days,  all  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  confined  in  the  tube  will  have 
disappeared  and  become  replaced  by  carbonic  acid. 
If  we  introduce  into  the  tubes  a  little  quicklime,  it 
removes  from  the  flowers  some  of  their  humidity, 
which  facilitates  their  preservation.  Lime  also 
takes  up  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  plant  becomes 
placed  in  pure  nitrogen.  All  flowers  are  not  alike 
preserved  by  this  process ;  yellow  flowers  are  those 
which  are  altered  the  least.  It  would  be  very 
easy  for  botanists  to  forward  thus  fresh  flowers 
upon  which  they  could  verify  characters  difiicult 
to  observe  upon  a  dried  specimen." 

Tlie  jjurchase  money. — How  do  a  multiplicity 
of  things,  pertaining  to  the  present  life,  prevent  a 
full  dedication  of  all  to  the  Most  High,  that  He 
may  work  both  to  will  and  to  do,  of  His  own  good 
pleasure.  No  doubt  the  disposition  is  felt  with 
more  than  a  few,  which  led  one  to  enquire,  "  What 
shall  I  do,  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life;"  but 
when  it  is  found  that  the  purchase-money  is  their 
all,  then  comes  hesitation  and  sorrow. — Sarah 
[Lijncs]  Grubb. 


THS  FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH  22,  1861. 


The  week  before  last  we  inserted  some  remarks 
taken  from  the  Ledger,  on  kerosene  or  coal  oil.  The 
intention  of  the  writer  appears  to  have  been  to  draw 
the  attention  of  housekeepers  to  the  dangerous  in- 
flammability of  some  specimens  of  the  oil  sold,  and 
the  proposed  test  recommended  by  him,  is  a  good 
one.  We  have  since  been  informed  by  one  inte- 
rested therein,  that  the  dangerous  quality  does  not 
arise  from  an  attempt  to  over-refine  or  whiten  the 
oil,  but  from  the  benzine,  which  is  the  first  thing 
which  passes  over  in  distilling  the  crude  oil,  being 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  subsequent  distillations. 
Benzine,  which  is  always  present  in  the  crude  oil, 
is  also  largely  present  in  many  of  the  dark-coloured 
refined  oils  as  well  as  in  whiter  ones,  and  renders 
them  unsafe  to  use.  Another  reason  for  testing 
the  oil  sold  is,  that  many  dealers  adulterate  it,  by 
mixing  a  portion  of  spirits  of  turpentine  or  burning 
fluid  with  it.  The  oil  thus  served  is  of  a  milky, 
mottled  appearance,  and  should  always  be  rejected. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Proyrcas  of  llos/ililici. — The  movements  of  the  U.  S. 
forces  towards  Hni[)er's  Ferry,  which  were  in  progress 
Irtst  wcelt,  rendered  probable  a  contest  at  that  point. 
This  was  avoided  by  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  urmy,  on 
the  near  njiprouch  of  the  federal  troops.  On  the  I4tli 
inst.,  the  Confederate  forces  wore  hastil}'  withdrawn, 
nnd,  it  is  believed,  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which 
proceeded  to  Winchester,  and  the  other,  comprising  tiie 
main  body  of  the  army  went  southward,  east  of  the 
mountains,  it  was  supposed  to  join  the  already  formi- 
dable army  at  Manassas  Junction.  Previous  to  evacu- 
ating Harper's  Ferry,  the  rebels  burned  the  railroad 
bridge  across  llie  Potomac,  and  seriously  injured  the 
property  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ('anal  Company, 
by  the  wanton  destruction  of  their  dams.  The  total 
loss  to  the  two  companies  is  estimated  at  about  a  mil- 
lion of  dollar.'.  The  government  buildinirs  were  also 
ilcstroyod  as  far  as  practicable.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  provisions,  which  the  rebels  were  unable  to  take 
Willi  them,  was  destroyed,  and  great  numbers  of  small 
arms  and  military  accoutrements  were  thrown  into  the 
river.  Some  of  the  large  guns  were  removed  si.\  miles 
lip  tlie  Shenandoah,  and  (here  abandoned.  On  the  15th, 
Martinsburg,  nineteen  miles  west  of  Harper's  Ferry,  was 
occupied  by  a  large  force  of  U.  S.  troojis.  On  the  same 
diiy.  the  advance  guard  of  Cen.  I'atterson's  army,  consist- 
ing of  l(.n  thousand  men,  was  at  Hagerstown,  Md.  A  regi- 


ment of  Indiana  volunteers  proceeded  from  Cumberland, 
to  Romney,  in  Hampshire  county,  Va.,  and  there  sur- 
prised and  routed  a  camp  of  500  secession  troops,  some 
of  whom  were  taken  prisoners.  The  large  army,  under 
Gen.  Butler,  at  fortress  Monroe,  has  been  inactive  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  The  secession  forces  appear  to  be 
so  placed  as  to  confine  Gen.  Butler's  command  within 
narrow  limits.  'Northern  troops  have  continued  to  go 
south,  to  fortress  Monroe,  and  other  quarters.  General 
Cadwalader's  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  has 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  and  entered  Vir- 
ginia. A  detachment  of  Ohio  volunteers,  which  was 
sent  out  on  the  Alexandria  and  Loudon  railroad,  on  the 
17th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  bridges  on 
the  line  of  railroad,  was  attacked  from  a  masked  bat- 
tery at  a  place  called  Vienna,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Washington.  The  volunteers  sustained  a  loss  of  eight 
men  killed,  beside  a  number  of  wounded  and  missing. 

Virginia. — Ex-Governor  Henry  A.  Wise  has  been  ap- 
pointed Brigadier  General  in  the  Southern  army,  and 
assigned  the  command  of  the  department  of  Western 
Virginia.  On  the  11th  inst.,  the  Union  convention  as- 
sembled at  Wheeling.  About  40  counties  were  repre- 
sented on  the  basis  of  their  representation  in  the  legis- 
lature. A  resolution  was  adopted,  declaring  that  Western 
Virginia  would  never  submit  to  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion. On  the  17th,  a  protest  and  solemn  declaration, 
which  had  been  under  consideration  for  several  days, 
was  adopted  and  signed  by  all  the  members.  All  acts 
of  the  convention,  legislature  or  others  assuming  to 
act  for  the  State,  which  tend  to  separate  it  from  the 
United  States,  or  to  make  war  against  them,  are  de- 
clared to  be  without  authority  and  void,  and  the  oflBces 
of  all  who  adhere  to  the  said  convention  and  executive, 
to  be  vacated. 

Tennessee. — At  the  recent  election,  East  Tennessee 
gave  about  ten  thousand  majority  against  secession, 
but  the  vote  of  the  entire  State  was  overwhelmingly  in 
favour  of  going  with  the  South.  The  Memphis  Appeal 
of  the  14th  says,  a  warrant  is  out  for  the  arrest  of  Sena- 
tor Andrew  Johnson,  for  treason  against  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

Kentucky. — The  secession  party  in  this  State,  though 
restless  and  dissatisfied,  have  not  ventured  on  an  open 
outbreak.  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition,  considera- 
ble quantities  of  provisions  go  south  from  Kentucky, 
via  the  Nashville  railroad.  A  great  exodus  of  Southern- 
ers northward  is  taking  place  by  the  same  conveyance. 
These  are  doubtless  persons  who  do  not  sympathize 
with  the  secessionists. 

Missouri. — Affairs  in  this  State  again  appear  ominous. 
A  large  portion,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  inhabitants  are 
loyal  to  the  Union,  but  the  secessionists  are  active  and 
aggressive,  and  may  precipitate  civil  war.  Home  guards, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Union  men,  having  been  or- 
ganized in  various  places  by  authority  of  the  federal 
government.  Gov.  Jackson  sought  an  interview  with 
Gen.  Lyon,  and  demanded  that  they  should  be  disarmed, 
and  that  the  federal  government  should  pledge  itself  not 
to  occupy  with  its  troops  any  localities  in  the  State 
not  already  held  by  them.  He  promised  if  this  were 
done  that  he  would  disarm  all  the  companies  which  had 
been  armed  by  the  State,  and  that  he  would  maintain  a 
strict  ueutralitj'  during  the  contest.  Gen.  Lyon  not  ac- 
ceding to  this  proposition,  the  Governor  issued  his  pro- 
clamation calling  fifty  thousand  of  the  militia  of  the 
State  into  active  service  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the 
U.  S.  troops.  Gen.  Lyon  lost  no  time  in  taking  active 
measures  to  thwart  the  Governor's  movement.  He  had 
thirteen  regiments  in  Missouri,  and  there  were  other 
troops  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  whose  aid  could  be  had  if 
needed.  Attempts  have  been  made  at  St.  Louis  fur 
several  weeks  past  to  enlist  men  for  the  Southern  army, 
and  the  U.  S.  authorities  there  were  aware  of  the  fact. 
In  consequence  they  have  made  a  number  of  arrests  for 
treason. 

Mitri/ldnd. — At  an  election  for  members  of  Congress 
held  in  this  State  last  week,  the  candidates  of  the  Union 
party  were  nearly  all  elected  by  large  majorities.  The 
only  doubtful  member  will,  it  is  stated,  support  the  U.  S. 
government  in  whatever  measures  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary for  its  defence. 

J'ennsi/lrania. — The  bids  for  the  State  loan  of  three 
millions  of  dollars  were  opened  on  the  13th,  and  more 
than  a  sufficient  amount  was  found  to  have  been  offered 
at  par.  The  loan  was  all  taken  by  citizens  or  corpora- 
tions of  the  State. 

Souther  n  Items. — The  expectation  of  capturing  fort 
Pickens  having  been  abandoned  for  the  present,  a  part 
of  the  besieging  force  (about  2800  men)  have  been  sent 
lo  Virginia.  More  U.  S.  troops  have  been  landed  on 
Santa  Rosa  Island. — The  blockade  of  New  Orleans  was 
still  incomplete,  vessels  going  to  sea  occasionally  with- 
out liitidrauce. — It  is  reported  that  several  steam  tow- 


boats  were  being  prepared  at  New  Orleans  for  privateers, 
and  a  large  floating  battery  was  getting  ready  to  go 
down  with  a  flotilla,  and  attack  the  U.  S.  ship  Brooklyn. 
— The  privateer  Savannah,  which  was  fitted  out  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  captured  the  brig  Joseph  of  Portland, 
Me.,  from  Plavana  for  Philadelphia,  with  a  cargo  of 
sugar  valued  at  $30,000,  and  sent  her  prize  into  George- 
town, S.  C.  On  the  same  day,  the  U.  S.  brig  Perry  fell 
in  with  the  privateer,  and  captured  her.  The  vessel  was 
sent  to  New  York,  and  the  officers  and  crew  were  put 
in  irons,  and  confined  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  Minne- 
sota.— The  Savannah  papers  of  the  12th  announce  the 
landing  of  a  large  force  of  federal  troops  on  Hilton  Head, 
an  island  near  the  southern  end  of  South  Carolina,  and 
a  short  distance  from  Savannah.  The  object  of  tho 
movement  was  unknown,  but  it  had  occasioned  much 
alarm  at  Savannah. — Intelligence  from  New  Orleans  re- 
presents its  society  in  a  sadly  demoralized  condition, 
and  the  city  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy  and  anarchy.  The 
N.  0.  Delta  of  last  week  says,  "  Personal  security  is  fast 
becoming  a  matter  of  doubtful  assurance.  Men  of  high 
and  low  estate  are  met  upon  the  street,  assaulted,  and 
in  many  cases  murderously  used,  with  an  insolent  dis- 
regard for  law,  which  argues  an  expectation  of  escape 
from  punishment." 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  233. 

Wreck  of  an  Ocean  Steamer. — The  steamship  Canadian, 
from  Quebec  for  Liverpool,  struck  on  the  4th  a  field  of 
sunken  ice,  near  Belle  Isle,  and  went  down  in  thirty-five 
minutes.  There  were  about  200  persons  on  board, 
thirty-six  of  whom  were  drowned. 

Emigration  to  Utah.— More  than  a  thousand  Mormons 
recently  passed  through  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  the^  .<v"ay 
to  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  These  recruits  for  the  Mor- 
mon settlements  were  gathered  in  this  country  exclu- 
sively, and  chiefly  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia.  A  large  proportion  of  them  were  young 
girls  and  small  children. 

Capture  of  a  Slaver.— The  ship  Nightingale  which 
sailed  from  Kabenda,  Africa,  with  a  cargo  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  negroes,  was  captured  off  the  coast  on  the 
23d  of  Fourth  month,  by  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Sara- 
toga, and  taken  into  Monrovia,  where  the  negroes  were 
landed.  One  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  wretched  crea- 
tures died  on  the  passage  from  Kabenda  to  Monrovia.! 
The  slaver  has  arrived  at  New  York,  in  charge  of  a  prize 
crew. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  Gth.  The  British 
government  having  decided  to  maintain  the  strictest 
neutrality  in  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  so-called  Confederate  States,  has  issued  an  ordei 
interdicting  the  armed  ships,  and  also  the  privateers  o' 
both  parties  from  carrying  prizes  made  by  them  into  th( 
ports,  harbours,  or  waters  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  o: 
any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad. 

Count  Cavour,  the  eminent  Sardinian  statesman,  is 
dead. 

The  integrity  of  the  Papal  territory  will,  it  is  said,  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Great  Powers. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  Lebanon  a  christian  go- 
vernment, the  chief  of  which  shall  be  of  the  religion  o 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  directly  dependen 
on  the  Porte. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  moderately  actives 
Breadstuffs  generally  dull  and  declining. 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH. 
•   A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  com 
ducting  this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  bi 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  it 
the  school.    Apiily  to         Ebenkzeh  Worth, 

Marslialton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  - 

TUO.S.  WiSTAR, 

Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

JouL  Evans, 
O.akdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 


DiKi),  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Benjamin  J.  Crew 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  30th  of  Fifth  month,  1861 
Ei.izAiu:Tn  M.  Parsons,  relict  of  Samuel  P.  Parsons 
late  of  Richmond,  Va.,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  he 
age  ;  a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meet 
ing  of  Friends.  During  a  long  confinement  to  the  housi 
under  much  bodily  infirmity,  she  evinced  by  her  re- 
signed, patient  spirit  where  her  trust  and  confidcnc( 
were  jilaccd,  though  unable  to  give  much  expression  t( 
her  feelings  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  disease 
— paralysis.  
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From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

Iceland. 

(Continued  from  page  324.) 

Having  thus  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the  capi- 
al,  let  us  start  for  those  glorious  steam-fouutains 
'?hich,  were  they  transferred  to  British  ground, 
pould  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  head  of  the  best 
Snglish  county.    In  Iceland  you  cannot  hire  a 
ab,  coach,  cart,  or  other  vehicle,  for  the  simple 
'"^Jeason  that  there  are  none  to  be  had.    Nor  can 
ou  travel  on  foot,  for  that  would  be  considered 
Imost  as  foolish  as  to  proceed  on  all  fours.  Your 
»lan  is  to  purchase  horses — some  for  yourself,  some 
Dr  the  guides,  and  others  for  the  baggage.  There 
teing  no  Golden  Lions  or  Royal  Hotels  in  the 
Jjountry,  it  is  advisable  to  carry  a  tent,  and  to  look 
:fter  the  commissariat  as  narrowly  as  if  you  were 
iilbout  to  traverse  the  Great  Desert.    Milk  may  be 
►rocured ;  but  as  you  may  have  to  proceed  fifteen 
If  twenty  miles  without  seeing  a  cottage,  the  best 
jolicy  is  to  victual  the  expedition  at  the  outset 
I'hough  it  involves  you  in  the  expense  of  a  complete 
netf  aravan.  The  difficulties  of  travel,  indeed,  are  great. 
Dhe  country  is  such,  that  neither  General  Wade  nor 
''VIr.  Macadam  could  have  tamed  its  rugged  paths 
nto  easy  turnpikes.    In  some  places  the  road  is 
ike  the  bed  of  a  Highland  watercourse,  in  others 
^our  route  might  as  well  run  through  a  stone 
juarry.    Too  frequently,  the  traveller  picks  his 
;';i,ffay  over  a  sheet  of  lava,  stretching  for  miles,  un- 
•elieved  by  trees  or  vegetables,  except  a  few  sickly 
Pi.  jushes,  which  have  found  a  nest  in  some  hollow 
where  the  wind  has  deposited  a  handful  of  soil. 
^"  He  finds  that  this  lava  is  broken  up  ioto  sharp 
p.  )locks,  or  gashed  with  fissures  which  are  so  tcas- 
ng  that  constant  attention  is  required  to  prevent 
iccidents.    Or  he  may  have  to  cross  swamps  and 
1^  narshes,  where  the  yielding  nature  of  the  ground 
j;^"['8  scarcely  less  trying  to  the  temper;  and  if  en- 
iumbered  with  much  baggage,  the  beasts  of  burden 
faaieed  constant  supervision  as  well  as  their  apathetic 
Ut  ruides. 

Approaching  Thingvalla,  on  his  way  to  the  Gey- 
fjjgiers,  the  visitor  is  startled  by  arriving  at  the  edge 
:  :ic  3f  a  precipice.  A  deep  but  narrow  chasm,  exfend- 
:;:s-=i  ing  to  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  suddenly 
„  yawns  before  him,  as  if  the  ground  had  been  torn 
open  by  an  earthquake.  No  warning  is  given  him 
■   of  its  vicinity  until  he  finds  himself  standing  and 


shuddering  upon  the  verge  of  the  abyss.  This  is  the 
famous  ravine  of  Almannagia,  which  is  justly  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  in 
Iceland.  Its  depth  is  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet,  its  width  may  be  the  same  in  some 
parts,  but  in  others  it  diminishes  to  a  few  fathoms. 
How  to  cross  it  is  the  question  for  the  traveller. 
Told  he  must  descend  to  the  bottom,  and,  somehow 
or  other,  contrive  to  reach  the  opposing  bank,  he 
shakes  his  head,  and  thinks  it  a  feat  for  a  goat  but 
not  for  a  man.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  however. 
Dismount,  and  you  will  find  a  sort  of  natural  stair- 
case, which  conducts  you  giddily  to  the  bed  of  the 
rift. 

"  Colossal  blocks  of  stone,  threatening  the  un- 
happy wanderer  with  death  and  destruction,  hang 
loosely,  in  the  form  of  pyramids  and  of  broken  col- 
umns, from  the  lofty  walls  of  lava  which  encircle 
the  whole  long  ravine  in  the  form  of  a  gallery. 
Speechless,  and  in  anxious  suspense,  we  descend  a 
part  of  this  chasm,  hardly  daring  to  look  up,  much 
less  to  give  utterance  to  a  single  sound,  lest  the  vi- 
bration should  bring  down  one  of  these  avalanches 
of  stone,  to  the  terrific  force  of  which  the  rocky 
fragments  scattered  around  bear  ample  testimony. 
The  distinctness  with  which  echo  repeats  the  soft- 
est sound  and  the  slightest  footfall,  is  truly  won- 
derful. The  appearance  presented  by  the  horses, 
which  are  allowed  to  come  down  the  ravine  after 
their  masters  have  descended,  is  most  peculiar. 
One  could  fancy  they  were  clinging  to  the  wall  of 
rock." 

Not  far  from  the  village  of  Thingvalla,  the  vale 
of  which  is  unrivalled  in  Iceland  for  its  beauty, 
lies  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  whole  country. 
This  is  the  plain  where  the  Althing,  or  General 
Parliament,  held  its  annual  sittings  for  nearly  nine 
centuries.  Here  national  affairs  were  discussed, 
public  justice  was  administered,  strangers  met  from 
all  parts  of  the  island,  friendships  were  formed, 
marriages  were  contracted,  quarrels  were  settled 
or  originated,  females  convicted  of  child-murder 
were  drowned  in  a  neighbouring  pool,  and  culprits 
sentenced  to  be  decapitated  lost  their  heads  on  a 
little  isle  in  the  midst  of  the  river.  But  in  1800 
the  Althing  was  abolished,  or  rather  transferred 
to  Reykjavik,  and  now  this  venerated  seat  of  law 
consists  of  "  a  mere  farm,  and  contains  two  huts 
and  a  very  small  church." 

Two  or  three  days  are  occupied  in  your  jaunt  to 
the  Geysers.  The  scenery  is  singularly  diversified, 
for  there  are  charming  meadows,  and  pleasant 
shrubberies,  and  beautiful  lakes  on  the  route,  as 
well  as  frightful  fissures  and  rugged  tracts  of  lava. 

At  last  turning  the  flank  of  a  mountain,  you 
ob.'^erve  big  clouds  of  steam  curling  into  the  air  at 
a  distance  of  about  three  miles;  and  if  your  pulse 
breaks  into  a  transient  gallop,  how  can  you  help  it 
when  told  that  you  are  now  within  sight  of  one  of 
the  greatest  wonders  of  the  world  1  Scampering 
across  bog  and  stream,  you  arrive  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  about  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  find 
yourself  amongst  a  colony  of  boiling  springs  and 
vapour  fountains.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  of 
these  are  collected  within  a  space  of  little  more 
than  fifty  acres.    There  is  no  difficulty  in  recog- 


nizing the  chieftain  of  the  group.  Upon  a  mound 
seven  feet  in  height  there  rests  a  basin  which  at 
first  appears  to  be  tolerably  circular,  its  diameter 
being  fifty-six  feet  in  one  direction  and  forty-six  in 
another.  The  interior,  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
depth,  is  smooth  and  polished,  and  at  the  moment 
of  your  approach  may  be  partially  filled  with 
water  in  a  highly  heated  condition.  Through  the 
clear  crystalline  fluid  a  funnel  in  the  centre  of  this 
gigantic  saucer  may  be  perceived.  Its  breadth  at 
the  top  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  eight 
to  sixteen  feet,  but  as  it  descends  it  narrows  its 
bore,  and  when  sounded — your  time  for  this  tick- 
lish opperation  being  just  after  an  explosion — the 
pipe  may  be  traced  to  a  depth  of  sixty-three  feet. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  wait  some  time 
before  the  Gusher  or  Rager— that  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Geyser— will  do  you  the  honor  to  play. 
His  movements  are  very  fitful,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
hours  frequently  pass,  nay  as  many  as  three  days 
have  been  kno'wn  to  expire,  without  any  hearty 
and  emphatic  eruption.  Upon  the  curious  traveller 
this  interval  of  suspense  has  quite  an  exciting  ef- 
fect. When  Sir  George  Mackenzie  lay  down  for 
the  night  he  could  not  sleep  for  more  than  a  niin- 
ute  or°two  at  a  time,  his  anxiety  compelling  him  to 
raise  his  head  repeatedly  to  listen,  and  when  the 
joyful  notice  was  given  up  he  started  with  a  shout, 
and  hf^'OtA  across  the  space  which  separated  him 
from   tr.'^r  -^^^  ""^^^  ^  spectacle  it  is  when 

the  explosion  does  commence!  With  a  roar  and 
a  rush  which  are  deafening — the  earth  trembling 
beneath  you  as  if  it  were  about  to  opeti  and  give 
birth  to  some  strange  monster — the  boiling  water 
is  driven  aloft  in  a  huge  column,  which  breaks  into 
difl^erent  ramifications,  and  then  drooping  as  its 
impetus  is  lost,  each  separate  jet  falls  back  in 
graceful  curves  to  the  ground.  At  the  lower  part 
the  ascending  stream  may  appear  to  some  eyes 
to  be  blue  or  green,  but  at  the  summit  it  is  torn 
into  the  finest,  snowiest,  spray.  Volumes  of  steam 
accompany  the  discharge,  and  roll  away  in  great 
clouds,  which  add  to  the  sombreness  and  majesty 
of  the  scene.  After  thus  raging  grandly  lor  a 
few  minutes,  the  Geyser  relaxes  its  fury,  and  then 
ceases  to  eject  either  water  or  vapour.  The  fluid 
in  the  basin  rushes  down  the  well  in  the  centre, 
and  slowly  but  surely  this  magnificent  hydraulic 
machine  begins  to  prepare  for  another  eruption. 
Very  different  heights  have  been  assigned  to  the 
jets.  Olafson  and  Paulson,  for  example,  estimated 
them  at  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  Lieutenant 
Ohlsen  took  the  measure  of  one  by  the  quadrant, 
and  found  it  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet;  whilst 
Henderson  saw  some  which  he  computed  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet;  but  other  travellers  have 
cut  them  down  to  one  hundred  feet  at  the  utmost, 
and  Forbes  averages  them  at  seventy  or  eighty. 

So  much  for  the  Great  Geyser.  About  one 
hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty 
yards  to  the  south  you  will  meet  with,  and  might 
very  possibly  walk  into,  another  of  the  principal 
fountains.  This  is  the  famous  Strokr,  or  Churn, 
as  that  native  name  implies.  Unlike  the  former, 
it  has  neither  mound  lior  basin,  and  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  an  ordinary  well,  were  it  not  for 
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the  furious  bubbling  of  the  water  in  its  shaft. 
This  shaft  is  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  according 
to  Forbes,  with  a  depth  of  about  forty-eiglit  feet ; 

but  it  is  very  irregular  in  its  bore,  and  contracts!  ^"/"y  availing  prayer,— sometim 
considerably :  it  is  also  bent  in  its  course,  and 
therefore,  as  Mr.  Miles  suggests,  resembles  the 
Irishman's  gun,  which  had  the  faculty  of  "  shoot- 
ing around  a  corner."  The  ejections  of  the  Churn 
ai'e  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  R:iger,  occur- 
ring at  least  one  or  twice  a  day,  and  though  its  jets 
are  less  voluminous,  they  last  for  a  longer  period, 
and  radiate  in  a  still  more  tasteful  manner. 

Now  Strokr  possesses  one  interesting  property. 
He  may  be  made  to  discharge  almost  at  pleasure; 
and  not  only  so,  but  you  may  force  him  to  extra 
activity,  and  extort  an  eruption  of  a  much  fiercer 
character  than  is  his  natural  practice.  The  way 
to  accomplish  this  is  very  simple.  Collect  a  quan- 
tity of  stones  or  sods,  and  shovel  them  into  the 
pipe  of  the  Geyser.  Down  they  go,  splashing  into 
the  fluid,  which  instantly  ceases  to  boil,  as  if  Strokr 
were  astonished  at  your  impudence.  And  well  he 
may,  for  stones  and  sods  are  things  he  abominates 
to  such  a  degree  that,  collecting  all  his  strength 
he  soon  vomits  them  forth,  and  hurries  them  aloft 
in  a  pillar  of  water,  which  sometimes  appears  to 
reach  to  twice  the  ordinary  elevation.  Henderson 
who  stumbled  upon  this  discovery,  states  that  some 
of  the  jets  rose  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet,  and 
that  fragments  of  stone  were  propelled  to  a  still 
greater  altitude,  the  column  of  water  being  sue 
ceeded  by  a  column  of  steam,  which  lasted  for 
nearly  an  hour.  This  experimentalist  narrowly  es 
caped  punishment  for  his  temerity ;  for,  whilst  ex 
amining  the  pipe,  the  insulted  spouter,  boiling  with 
rage,  shot  up  into  the  air  a  hissing  torrent,  which 
swept  within  an  inch  or  two  of  his  tormentors 
face.    Need  we  be  surprised  if  prankish  visitors 

can  hardly  resist  the  temptation  to  tease  the  Gey- 
ser? Spite  of  the  grandeur  of  the  speetacli?.  .^v^  fuel 

a  strong  propensity  to  laugh  at  the  idea  t^^  ^  ^  sing 

Strokr,  and  throwing  him  into  a  profoun'a'pHs.aon. 

—  Miles  literally  "made  game"  of  the  spring, 

and  when  the  exasperated  phenomenon  sought  to 

relieve  himself,  was  quite  delighted  to  see  his 

waters — stained  and  blackened  with  the  clods — 

rising  wrathfuliy  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 

thirty  feet.    Commander  Forbes  subjected  poor 

Strokr  to  a  still  greater  indignity,  for  he  compelled 

the  Geyser  to  cook  his  dinner.    Having  invited 

the  neighbouring  cure  and  farmer  to  a  meal,  he 

packed  up  a  piece  of  mutton  in  the  body  of  a 

flannel  shirt,  and  a  ptarmigan  in  each  sleeve,  and 

then  fluns  the  garment  into  the  Churn,  which  was 

previously  primed  with  a  quantity  of  turf.  For 

some  time  Strokr  took  the  transaction  in  such  high 

dudgeon  that  he  refused  to  eject;  but  finding  that 

preparations  were  making  for  another  dose  of  sods, 

he  launched  his  waters  into  the  air  with  unwonted 

fury,  and  the  traveller  soon  beheld  his  shirt  flying 

upwards,  "  with  the  arms  extended  like  a  head 

and  tailless  trunk,"  on  its  descent  to  the  ground  it 

proved  to  be  in  such  a  scalding  state  that  it  was 

necessary  to  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  din- 
ner could  be  served,  and  then  it  appeared  that 

though  the  mutton  was  done  to  a  nicety,  the  bird.s 

were  torn  to  shreds.    The  Churn,  in  fact,  was  a 

sort  of  Papiu's  digester,  where  the  very  twigs  of 

turf  received  such  a  soaking  of  caloric  that  they 

came  out  in  a  sodden  condition.    A  drunken  man 

once  fell  into  the  spring — so  the  legend  runs — and 

after  seething  for  a  short  time  was  thrown  up  in  a 

spray  of  human  fragments. 

(To  be  contlDQcd.) 


Selected. 

John  Barclay. 
I  can  look  back  upon  many  a  favoured  season, 

es  a  single  sigh 

_    -  CO 

after  what  was  good, — sometimes  the  mental  eye 
turned  inward  during  a  few  spare  minutes  of  in- 
termission or  leisure  from  the  hurry  of  business, 
when  in  my  father's  banking-house  ;  sometimes  as 
I  went  and  returned  to  and  from  town,  but  espe- 
cially before  dinner.    At  that  particular  time,  1 
was  in  the  regular  habit  of  secluding  myself  for  a 
short  season  in  private,  and  either  devoting  that 
opportunity  to  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  more 
commonly  to  silently  seeking  the  Lord,  and  wait- 
ing upon  him  for  support,  strength,  and  sustenance 
and  whatever  he  saw  needful  for  me.    After  this 
period,  the  efficacy  of  the  same  spirit  of  depeu 
deuce  and  reliance,  which  the  Lord  had  begotten 
and  kept  alive  in  me  was  striking;  and  it  has  been 
memorable  to  me  since,  when  I  was  engaged  in  the 
business  of  an  attorney's  ofiice,  and  lived  at  lodg 
ings.    There  the  same  power,  as  I  was  concerned 
to  keep  close  to  it,  preserved  me  through  all  the 
difficulties  and  trials  that  were  strewed  in  my  path 
Oh  1  what  sweet  First-days  have  I  spent  at  a  disa- 
greeable dull  lodging;  what  meetings  have  I  had, 
what  sweet  meetings  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
when  I  gave  up  everything  that  stood  in  the  way 
and  thus  procured  liberty  to  attend  them.  What 
sighs,  what  cries  unto  the  Lord  in  secret  corners, 
when  a  few  minutes  could  be  spared  in  the  midst 
of  the  bustle  of  wordly  engagements;  when  walk 
ing  through  the  noisy  crowded  streets,  what  songs 
unto  the  Lord  of  all  tender  mercies,  who  over- 
shadowed me; — and  when  occasionally  an  after 
noon  was  allowed  me,  wherein  to  be  absent  from 
business,  what  sweet  contemplative  walks  in  the 
meadows  and  country,  a  few  miles  out  of  town 
But  how  shall  I  stop,  or  where  shall  I  end,  in 
speaking  of  Him,  who  regard's  the  prayer  of  the 
humble,  under  many  circumstance  which  I  have 
not  mentioned.    How  has  the  Lord  ever  had  his 
eye  upon  and  over  me,  to  turn  all  to  good,  as  long 
as  I  have  regarded,  trusted  in,  resigned  myself  unto 
his  preserving  power;  when  I  have  been  enabled 
to  say,  "I  am  thine,  do  with  me  what  thou  wilt.' 
So  that  surely  we  may  never  doubt  but  that  "who- 
soever calls  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved.'' 

Twelfth  Mo.  lOtb,  1817. 


Caution  in  the  use  of  positive  expressions,  is  a 
great  preservation  against  riulcness  of  manners. 


Dress  of  the  Japa^iese  women. — The  dress  of 
the  Japanese  women  is  simple,  but  graceful.  The 
robe  which  crosses  the  breast,  close  up  to  the  neck 
or  a  little  lower,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
wearer,  reaches  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  has 
loose  sleeves  leaving  the  wrist  free.  This  robe  is 
coufiiied  roui]d  the  body  by  a  shawl,  which  is  tied 
behind  in  a  bow,  the  ends  flowing.  Every  thing 
in  Japan,  even  in  dress,  is  regulated  by  law  ;  and 
the  sumptuary  laws  have  been  very  strict  unti 
lately,  when  contact  with  Europeans  appears  to  be 
bringing  about  a  slight  relaxation.  The  colour 
worn  by  all  classes  of  men  in  their  usual  dress  is 
black,  or  dark  blue,  of  varied  patterns;  but  the 
women  are  allowed,  and  of  course'  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege,  to  wear  brighter  dresses; 
yet  their  taste  is  so  good  that  gaudy  colours  are 
generally  eschewed.  Their  robes  are  generally 
striped  silks,  of  gray  blue,  or  black,  the  shawl 
some  beautiful  bright  colour.  Crimson,  for  instance, 
and  their  tine  jet-black  hair  is  tastefully  set  ofl' 
by  having  crimson  crape,  of  a  very  beautiful  tex- 
ture, thrown  in  among  it.  Of  course  we  speak 
of  the  out-door  dress  of  the  women;  their  full 
dress  within  doors  is,  we  believe,  far  more  gay. — 
Cruise  in  Japanese  Waters. 


Selected. 

On  Speaking  in  Meetings  for  Discipline, 
As  I  was  deeply  exercised  in  my  mind  about 
the  things  of  the  living  God,  and  the  holy  order 
of  the  blessed  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  it  was 
opened  to  me  that  all  concerned  Friends  that 
speak  in  men's  meetings  ought  to  wait  for  a  due 
inward  feeling  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  as  that 
gave  an  understanding,  then  speak  and  minister  in 
the  order  of  Jesus,  which  is  holy,  and  all  that 
they  speak  will  be  for  promoting  the  way  of  Truth, 
and  keeping  all  the  professors  thereof  in  faithful- 
ness and  true  obedience  to  the  Lord.  I  being 
thus  in  travail  of  spirit,  the  state  of  men's  meet- 
ings, as  they  now  are,  was  set  before  me,  and  I 
saw  three  sorts  of  men  speaking,  and  they  were  in 
three  paths:  one  sort  was  on  the  right  hand,  where 
they  ran  on  in  their  own  wills,  and  were  very  fierce 
for  order,  but  not  in  a  right  spirit ;  they  were  the 
cause  of  long  discourses,  and  greatly  displeased 
the  Lord  and  his  faithful  people.  I  saw  another 
path  to  the  left  hand,  and  there  was  a  great  *lark- 
ness,  and  a  stifi- necked  people,  that  were  for  break- 
ing down  the  order  and  good  rules  that  the  Lord 
has  established  in  His  Church ;  then  my  soul  was 
filled  with  sorrow  and  cries  to  the  Lord,  seeing 
the  danger  both  these  were  in.  Then  the  f&'rd 
was  pleased  to  show  me  a  middle  path,  and  the 
Lord  s  people  were  in  it,  and  had  the  strong  line 
of  justice  and  true  judgment;  the  Lord's  Eloly 
Spirit  and  power  is  iheir  guide.  I  am  moved  to 
warn  you  all  that  are  stiff  and  steady  in  your  own 
wills,  to  stand  still,  and  turn  in  your  own  minds 
to  this  Heavenly  gift;  in  it  is  the  true  wisdom  and 
blessed  knowledge,  and  you  will  learn  to  know 
what  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of  the  Lord  is; 
and  if  you  speak  in  the  meeting,  it  will  be  to  please 
God,  and  for  His  honour,  not  your  own  ;  for  you 
strive  for  honour  in  a  carnal  mind,  and  seek  not 
the  honour  of  the  Lord,  but  are  in  great  presump- 
tion.— From  a  M.  S.  by  Thomas  Wilson,  an  em- 
inent Minister  among  early  Friends,  Jbund  among 
his  papers. 

 ♦   

Bookworms. — In  paper,  leather,  and  parchment 
are  found  various  animals,  popularly  known  as 
"  bookworms."  The  larvae  of  Cranibus  pingui- 
nalis  will  establish  themselves  upon  the  binding, 
of  a  book,  and  spinning  a  robe,  will  do  to  it  littld 
injury.  A  mite  [Acarus  cruditus)  eats  the  paste 
that  fastens  the  paper  over  the  edges  of  the  binding, 
and  so  loosens  it.  The  caterpillar  of  another  littlei 
moth  takes  its  station  in  damp  old  books,  betweeni 
the  leaves,  and  there  commits  great  ravages.  The 
little  boring  wood-beetle  also  attacks  books,  and 
will  even  bore  through  several  volumes.  An  in- 
stance is  mentioned  of  twenty  seven  folio  volumes 


being  perforated  in  a  straight  line,  by  the  samd  , 
insect,  in  such  a  manner  that,  by  passing  a  cord  ' 


through  the  perfect  round  hole  made  by  it,  the 
twenty-seven  volumes  could  be  raised  at  once. 
The  wood-beetle  also  destroys  prints  and  drawings, 
whether  framed  or  kept  in  a  portfolio.  The 
"  death  watch"  is  likewise  accused  of  being  a  depre- 
dator of  books.  These  details  were  collected  by 
the  experienced  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford,  in  1841. 


Tlie  exercise  of  charity  and  forbearance  ncces 
sary  to  corivinccment. — "I  have  known  instances 
wherein  meekness  and  forbearance,  and  charity, 
and  brotherly  love,  have  reclaimed  a  wanderer 
from  his  way  of  error ;  but  no  instance  has  yet 
reached  me  of  fierceness,  and  intolerance,  and  un- 
charitablencss,  and  apparent  hatred,  ever  having 
convinced  the  judgment,  or  won  over  the  affections 
of  an  ofl"cnding  brother." 
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From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

lloy  J's. 

Everbodj  has  heard  of  "  Lloyd's."  Everybody 
bas  secD  the  word  a  thousand  times  in  the  news 
SM  papers,  and  of  all  familiar  names  known  to  us  in 
IS  Bornection  with  commerce,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  none  is  more  familiar  than  this.  Yet  lew 
people,  comparatively,  have  any  definite  idea  of 
what  ij  comprised  under  this  significant  mono 
syllable,  or  of  the  real  nature  of  the  establishment 
to  which  it  gives  a  name,  and  which  is  almost  as 
well  known  among  the  merchants  of  every  com- 
mercial country  in  the  world  as  it  is  in  London. 

Near  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
there  is  a  rather  confined  area,  from  which  a  spa- 
cious winding  flight  of  stops  leads  up  to  a  sort  of 
ante-chamber  of  no  great  dimensions.  Up  and 
down  these  stairs,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  or 
so  in  the  forenoon,  to  five  in  the  afternoon,  there  is 
a  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  business  faces — not  par 
ticularly  jolly  or  merry  faces  at  any  time,  but  faces 
■with  a  responsible  expression  about  them,  and  of 
the  reflective  and  calculating  character.  They  are 
always  going  up  and  down,  one  current  meeting 
the  other,  and  passing,  with  few  words  of  greeting 
and  no  delays.  Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
V';■^re  in  the  presence  of  Gibson's  grand  marble 
sfatue  of  Huskisson,  the  effect  of  which  is  more 
than  half  lost,  from  the  disadvantageous  position 
occupies.  Then  there  is  a  statue  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  by  Lough,  much  better  seen,  but,  as  a 
work  of  art,  not  so  well  worth  seeing;  besides 
which,  there  is  Lyddehker's  memorial,  and  that 
handsome  tablet  in  the  wall,  placed  there  as  a 
testimonial  to  the  "  Times"  newspaper,  in  com 
menioration  of  the  exposure  by  that  journal  of  a 
gigantic  commercial  conspiracy,  which  threatened 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  London. 

 >  f „,,to_/>V,Qr.,K/ir.  am  thp.  pntrancfts.  uuard 

ed  by  liveried  functionaries,  to  the  subscription 
rooms — for  the  chambers  of  Lloyd's  are  only  open 
to  the  subscribers,  or  to  those  who  have  busines; 
with  them.  We  are  suffered  to  pass  on,  however, 
and  the  next  minute  are  in  the  underwriters' room 
This  is  a  lofty  apartment,  about  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  some  fifty  wide.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  striking  in  its  appearance.  A  number 
ef  large  tables  and  seats,  ranged  down  each  side 
and  along  the  centre,  with  books,  papers,  and 
writing  materials,  present  nothing  extraordinary; 
and  yet  if  you  reflect  for  a  moment,  that  here 
millions  of  money  are  literally  at  stake  every  hour 
— that  not  a  breeze  can  blow  in  any  latitude,  not  a 
storm  can  burst,  not  a  fog  can  rise,  in  any  part  of 
the  wide  ocean  that  girdles  the  world,  without  re- 
cording its  history  here,  in  such  characters  as  tell 
of  loss,  discredit,  perhaps  utter  ruin — you  may  well 
bold  your  breath,  and  acknowledge  that,  common- 
place and  matter-of-fact  as  are  the  details  of  the 
spot,  it  is  yet  a  centre  of  veritable  and  profound 
interest.  For  it  is  here  that  the  business  of  ma- 
rine insurance  is  transacted — a  business  the  rami- 
fications of  which  reach  all  round  the  world,  and 
whose  operations  are  so  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  world's  commerce,  that  were  it  to  come  sud- 
denly to  a  stand-still,  one  half  of  the  existing  traffic 
of  the  nations  would  be  paralyzed.  Insurance  is 
continually  the  basis  of  credit,  even  on  shore.  If 
you  could  not  insure  your  life,  you  would  hardly 
raise  a  loan  on  your  personal  security ;  and  if  you 
could  not  insure  your  house,  the  mortgagee  would 
not  lend  you  nearly  the  amount  upon  it  which  he 
now  does.  But  at  sea  the  risks  are  beyond  all 
comparison  greater,  and  the  necessity  of  insuring 
against  them,  of  course,  correspondingly  so.  Every 
prudent  man,  therefore,  who  has  capital  thus  en- 
dangered (unless  it  be  such  an  amount  as  he  can 


afford  to  lose,  and  he  is  inclined  to  speculate) 
insures  it  against  loss  :  if  the  vessel  which  is,  or 
which  contains,  his  venture  be  lost,  he  recovers  his 
capital  because  he  has  insured  it;  if  it  escape  the 
perils  of  the  sea  and  make  a  prosperous  voyage,  he 
can  easily  spare  to  pay  the  premium  out  of  the 
profit.  The  ^insurers,  or  underwriters,  must  of 
course  be  men,  or  firms,  who  have  large  capital  at 
command,  and  they  ought  to  be  men  with  suihcient 
prudence  and  integrity  to  restrain  them  from  in- 
curring liabilities  which  they  are  unable  to  meet. 
We  need  not  say  that  the  underwriters  of  Lloyd's 
stand  pre-eminent  throughout  the  world  for  these 
indispensable  qualifications. 

Those  huge  books  on  the  tables  near  the  bar 
contain  daily  entries  regarding  vessels  at  sea.  The 
one  on  the  right  is  filled  with  safe  arrivals  at  the 
destined  port — while  that  on  the  left  records  every 
species  of  accident,  disaster,  and  loss,  as  soon  as 
these  casualties  are  known.  There  was  a  rather 
spiteful  gale  in  the  Channel  for  several  entire  days 
last  week ;  and  in  consequence  you  see  gloomy, 
prophetic  faces  bending  over  the  "  casualty  book," 
looks  ominous  of  disaster,  and  unfortunately  not 
a  few  faces  which  tell  that  the  omen  has  been  ful- 
filled. 

Cast  your  eye  round  the  room,  and  you  may  see 
transactions  of  marine  insurance  actually  negotiat- 
ing in  your  presence.  Yon  sexagenarian,  for 
example,  sitting  at  the  corner  of  that  table,  his 
chia  resting  on  his  clenched  hand,  and  his  eye- 
brows somewhat  studiously  knit,  is  listening  to  the 
under-toned  but  emphatic  talk  of  the  slim,  wiry 
figure  standing  by  his  side.  The  latter  is  a  ship- 
broker,  who  has  come  to  effect  an  insurance  for  a 
few  thousands  on  the  "  Betsy  Jane,"  which  sailed 
for  California,  round  Cape  Horn,  four  months  back. 
She  was  spoken  in  latitude  S5°  south,  and  longi- 
tude 40°  west,  all  well,  seven  weeks  out.  The 
broker  offers  a  certain  per-centage  for  th©  risk  ;  but 
the  underwriter  does  not  seem  fascinated  with  the 
premium  proposed,  and  keeps  a  rather  stolid  coun- 
tenance while  the  other  talks  on.  He  knows  the 
"Betsy  Jane"  to  be  A  1  on  the  list,  and  he  knows 
too  that  she  was  spoken  with,  as  the  broker  says, 
for  that  fact  is  duly  recorded  in  the  "  books ;"  but 
it  is  a  long  while  since  that  news  came,  and  the 
last  accounts  from  Valparaiso  said  nothing  about 
her.  The  good  ship,  in  all  probability,  is  perfectly 
safe,  and  may  be  even  now  entering  the  harbour  ; 
but  also,  she  may  have  gone  to  pieces  on  the  South 
American  coast,  or  on  some  coal  reef  in  the  South 
Seas,  or  she  may  have  met  with  ice  in  beating 
round  the  Horn  and  foundered.  Who  knows'/ 
Such  are  the  elements  which  an  underwriter  has  to 
take  into  consideration  in  calculating  the  probabili 
ties  which  guide  his  transactions.  The  "  Betsy 
Jane"  will  be  insured,  notwithstanding,  for  the 
averages  and  the  chances  are  all  in  her  favour  ;  but 
the  broker  will  have  to  come  down  with  a  hiirher 
premmm  than  he  has  offered. 

To  assist  such  calculations  as  have  reference 
chiefly  to  the  risks  on  our  own  and  neighbouring 
coasts,  there  is  at  the  end  of  the  room  a  curious 
piece  of  mechanism,  called  an  anemometer,  or  wind- 
gauge.  This  instrument  is  so  contrived  as  to 
register,  by  means  of  pencilled  records  of  its  own 
writing,  the  force  of  the  wind  as  it  is  exerted 
against  a  large  fan  on  the  roof  of  the  Exchange, 
during  both  day  and  night,  from  one  year's  end 
to  another.  We  know  not  what  may  be  the  actual 
utility  of  this  instrument  as  yet.  When  the  courses 
and  revolutions  of  storm-circles  are  better  known 
—  when  the  phenomena  of  air-currents  can  be  de- 
ineated  on  the  chart  with  something  like  certainty 
— when  that  science  of  which  Lieutenant  Maury 
is  head  and  chief  shall  have  been  thoroughly  thought 


out,  and  its  results  fairly  mastered — it  may  be  that 
then  every  fitful  mark  of  the  anemometer  may  be 
fraught  with  sound  knowledge,  and  form  a  key  to 
the  law  of  storms  all  the  world  over.  In  that  case, 
and  whenever  that  time  shall  arrive,  we  may  feel 
assured  that  the  risks  of  navigation  will  be  less, 
and  the  costs  of  insurance  in  proportion. 

(To  be  coucluded.J 


Selected. 

A  Warning  to  tlie  People  called  Qnakcrs. 
"  Yet  once  more  saith  the  Lord,  I  shake  not  the 
earth  only,  but  also  heaven.  And  this  word  once 
more,  signitieth  the  removing  of  those  things  that 
are  (or  may  be)  shaken,  as  of  things  that  are  made, 
that  those  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  re- 
main." This  testimony  has  been  upon  my  mind 
for  some  time  to  deliver,  and  as  I  sat  waitinnr  and 
considering,  the  most  proper  method  seemed  to  me 
to  commit  it  to  writing  for  divers  reasons,  some  of 
which  follow.  First,  I  take  itto  concern  the  Church 
in  general.  Secondly,  It  is  more  apt  to  be  forgot, 
if  delivered  by  way  of  Testimony.  For  these  rea- 
sons and  some  others  not  mentioned,  I  commit  it 
to  writing,  and  leave  it  as  a  warning  to  the  people 
called  Quakers,  both  young  and  old,  for  it  is  my 
firm  belief,  the  Lord  will  try  the  foundation  of 
men  of  all  sorts  and  professions :  Yea,  He  will 
fulfil  his  word — yet  once  more  I  shake  not  the 
earth  only  but  heaven  also — there  will  be  great 
tribulations  and  trials  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  foundations  will  be  proved,  for 
the  Lord  is  grieved  with  the  wickedness  of  the  peo- 
ple; with  the  pride,  covetousness  and  hypocrisy  of 
those  who  profess  his  name  and  truth  ;  and  he  will 
shake  all  their  false  trusts  and  confidence  in  which 
they  have  been  securing  themselves,  both  in  tempo- 
rals and  spirituals,  and  none  will  be  able  to  stand, 
but  such  who  are  on  the  rock  Christ :  all  people 
will  be  proved,  even  the  very  elect ;  and  they  will 
I'suffer  loss  who  are  not  upon  the  true  foundation. 

I  therefore  warn  you  all,  Friends,  unto  whom 
these  may  come,  to  take  heed  to  yourselves,  and 
see  what  foundation  you  are  upon,  for  it  will  not 
serve  your  turn,  to  make  a  profession  of  the  Holy 
Truth  ;  if  you  are  not  established  upon  it,  you  will 
certainly  suffer  loss  :  therefore  I  entreat  you  to  ex- 
amine your  own  hearts,  and  see  to  your  standing. 
See  what  you  are  settling  upon,  what  you  are  mak-- 
ing  your  chieftest  delight,  and  as  it  were,  your 
Heaven,  your  joy  and  confidence  in  which  you  are 
trusting,  for  you  will  be  shaken  out  of  it,  if  it  be  a 
false  rest — whether  it  be  in  temporals  or  spirituals 
— former  experiences,  self- righteousness  or  what- 
ever else  is  not  on  the  right  foundation,  how  fair 
and  plausible  soever  it  may  appear,  will  be  re- 
moved, and  you  will  be  stripped  of  all,  and  left 
empty,  poor  and  miserable.  AVherefore  look  to  it, 
and  take  warning  and  do  not  slight  this  exhorta- 
tion, because  it  comes  by  a  poor  instrument,  for  I 
assure  you,  it  has  been  a  burden  upon  my  mind 
for  several  months  past.  I  have  weighed  it,  and 
as  Gideon  did,  entreated  that  I  might  be  permitted 
to  prove  whether  it  was  really  from  the  spirit  of 
Truth,  or  only  an  imagination.  And  I  have  been 
favoured  with  a  sight  and  sense  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  now  no  longer  dare  to  doubt,  it  is  now  so 
fixed  and  sealed  upon  my  spirit,  that  I  can  no  lon- 
ger forbear  acquainting  you,  lest  the  blood  of  any 
should  be  required  at  my  hand. 

The  Lord  Almighty  if  it  be  his  blessed  will,  make 
this  warning  and  exhortation  effectual  to  the  bring- 
ing many  of  his  people  near  unto  himself,  is  the 
fervent  desire  of  his  humble  and  afflicted  servant, 
and  a  true  well  wisher  to  his  church. 

Benjamin  Padly. 

Third  month,  1738. 
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Mas'iDgs  and  Memories. 

POOR  PREACHING  AND  POOR  HEARING. 

I  have  somewhere  read  an  essay  in  which  the 
author,  probably  a  preacher  himself',  after  stating 
that  he  had  heard  much  about  poor  preaching, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  is  also  a  great 
deal  of  poor  Itearing.  He  enumerates  ^xii  droicsy 
keuringj  the  hearers  being  evidently  dull  and 
sleepy,  if  not  soundly  asleep.  The  second  is  in- 
attentive Icearing^  when  the  mind  is  wandering, 
and  taking  little  or  no  heed  to  what  the  preacher 
is  saying.  The  third  is  aqjtioiis  hearing^  when 
the  listener  keeps  his  attention  alive  only  that 
he  may  find  fault.  He  is  a  fisherman  always  on 
the  alert  to  catch  bad  fish,  and  in  this  business  be- 
ing  very  expert,  he  is  seldom  without  success.  The 
fourth  specimen  of  poor  hearing  of  which  he  speaks, 
is  hearing  for  other  jxopk.  The  hearer  is  apt  to 
say  to  himself,  whilst  dissecting  the  sermon  he  is 
listening  to.  Ah,  this  fits  John,  tha^  is  well  adapted 
to  Stephen's  case,  and  thus  whilst  looking  round 
the  assembly,  is  distributing  all  the  advice  and  the 
reproof  to  others,  being  far  too  generous  to  keep 
aught  so  unpalatable  for  himself.  This  the  author 
referred  to  deems  a  certain  way  of  "  offering  the 
sacrifice  of  fools." 

Poor  preaching  there  will  ever  be,  as  long  as 
the  professed  ministers  of  the  gospel  trust  to  their 
own  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  obtained  from 
study  as  the  fountain  from  which  to  draw  their 
sermons.  Poor  hearing  will  always  be.  found,  un- 
less those  assembled  are  really  craving  spiritual 
food,  and  desiring  to  be  fed  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself.  If  they  are  seeking  instruction  from 
him,  without  placing  their  trust  and  confidence  in 
man,  their  hearts  will  be  open  to  receive  the  in- 
struction the  Lord  may  give  to  his  anointed  ser- 
vants to  distribute,  and  they  wi.l  prove  good  hear- 
ers, thankfully  taking  whatever  of  reproof  or  con- 
solation the  Holy  Spirit  may  show  them  is  fitted 
to  their  state. 

If  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  do  indeed  dwell  in 
their  services  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  draw  their  supplies  of  doc- 
trine and  of  power  from  Him,  they  will  at  times 
experience  through  his  assisting  grace,  ability 
given  them  to  arouse  the  drowsy,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  those  of  wandering  minds,  to  cause  the 
captious  to  forget  his  criticisms,  and  even  so  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  hearer  for  others  to  him 
self,  as  that  he  may  forget  that  there  are  others 
present  to  whom  the  words  of  the  preacher  may 
be  applied. 

Header,  be  not  thou  one  of  the  hearers  who 
are  drowsy  in  spirit,  or  inattentive,  or  captious,  or 
one  who  listens  merely  for  others.  If  the  ministry 
under  which  thou  art  sitting  at  any  time,  has  evi- 
dent tokens  of  Divine  authority,  do  thou,  with  a 
lively  spirit  and  an  attentive  mind,  give  it  kindly 
entrance,  and  be  sure  in  the  fii'st  place  let  it  have 
a  self  application. 

BE  YE  NOT  CONFORMED  TO  THIS  WORLD. 

Ko-san-lone,  a  convert  to  Christianity  from 
amongst  the  Chinese,  some  years  since,  visited 
America.  He  was  much  surprised,  at  observing  the 
fashionable  style  in  which  many  professing  ciiris- 
tians  lived,  and  the  little  difference  to  be  observed 
between  them  and  the  people  of  the  world,  in  man- 
ners, customs  and  mode  of  life.  He  was  distres.sed 
and  perplexed  at  it,  and  one  day  alluding  to  it,  he 
luade  a  wide  sweep  with  his  arms,  to  give  greater 
emphasis  to  his  language,  and  said,  "  When  the 
disciples  in  my  country  come  out  from  the  world, 
thci/  come  clear  out." 

How  is  it  with  thee,  Reader?    Hast  thou  come 


clear  out  of  the  world,  its  ways,  its  fashions,  its 
honours,  its  compliments  ?  Do.>t  thou  seek  for  the 
approbation  of  thy  divine  Master  in  thy  walk 
amongst  men,  not  esteeming  in  comparison  there- 
with, the  condemnation  or  praise  of  the  worldly- 
minded  as  of  any  moment  ?  The  inquiry  is  worthy 
of  thy  most  serious  consideration. 

THE  WAY  HEDGED  UP.  ' 

Reader,  is  thy  way  hedged  up  ?  Are  the  inward 
trials  and  afflictions  dispensed  to  thee  of  so  trying 
and  peculiar  a  character  that  thou  canst  not  see 
how  thou  art  to  hold  on  thy  way  in  patience  and 
resignation  any  longer  '!  Or,  is  thy  pecuniary  con- 
dition, owing  to  thy  own  heedlessness,  the  impro- 
vidence or  dishonesty  of  others,  with  the  peculiar 
financial  difficulties  of  the  present  time,  so  involved, 
that  it  appears  to  thee  that  the  way  is  completely 
hedged  up  ?  Whatever  thy  situation,  whatever  the 
peculiar  trials  which  beset  thee,  and  appear  to 
hedge  thy  way,  remember  if  thou  art  a  believer  in, 
and  a  true-hearted  lover  and  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  all  thy  trials,  all  thy  difficulties,  nay, 
all  thy  bereavements,  are  in  mercy,  according  to 
the  declaration,  "  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God." 

A  christian  narrates  that  on  a  certain  occasion, 
when  his  trials  and  afilictions  were  so  great  that 
he  thought  it  almost  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  bear  up 
under  them,  he  was  returning  towards  his  house  in 
the  evening,  and  found  a  mass  of  thorns  laid  in 
his  way.  As  in  the  dark  he  could  not  see  to 
penetrate  them,  he  tried  to  walk  round  them,  but 
found  thorns  had  been  placed  all  across  the  road. 
He  concluded  some  enemy  had  placed  them  there; 
but  as  he  found  it  impracticable  to  pass,  he  turned 
backward,  and,  trying  another  way,  was  soon 
safely  in  his  own  house.  In  the  morning,  he  went 
to  the  place  that  he  might  understand  why  the 
path  had  been  hprlgoJ  ogikluofc  Ciicai,  wao 

Lis  thankfulness  when  he  reached  the  spot  to  those 
whose  kindness  had  induced  them  to  place  so  thick 
a  fence  of  briars  as  to  baffle  his  attempt  at  passing. 
From  a  quarry  by  the  road-side,  a  passage  had 
been  made,  and  stone  taken  from  under  the  road, 
and  the  top  had  recently  fallen  in,  so  that  had  he 
passed  on,  broken  limbs,  or  even  loss  of  life  might 
have  ensued.  His  heart  being  filled  with  grati 
tude,  he  could  lift  up  an  offering  of  praise  to  his 
heavenly  Father,  whilst  he  acknowledged  it  had 
been  a  friend  and  not  an  enemy  who  had  hedged 
up  his  way. 

This  occurrence  led  him  to  a  consideration  of  the 
manifold  trials  which  then  beset  his  path  through 
life,  and  he  felt  an  inward  assurance,  that  in  these, 
also,  the  hand  of  a  Friend  had  been  at  work.  He 
was  led  closely  to  inquire,  Am  I  in  my  proper 
path  ?  Does  my  heavenly  Father,  by  hedging  my 
way  with  thorns,  seek  to  turn  my  feet  from  certain 
danger,  from  probable  or  positive  destruction? 
This  is  a  question  which  may  profitably  engage  all 
of  us,  when  our  way  is  hedged  up.  Is  my  being 
here  in  my  heavenly  Father's  direction  ?  Has  my 
steppings  which  have  brought  me  here  been  taken 
in  liis  fear  ? 


whence  Sir  John  had  the  two  pairs  of  pigeons  whicl 
he  took  out.  The  distance  direct  between  the  twc 
places  is  about  2000  miles.  The  dovecote  wai 
under  repair  at  this  time,  and  the  pigeons  belonging 
to  it  had  been  removed  ;  but  the  servants  of  th« 
house  were  struck  with  the  appearance  and  mo 
tions  of  this  stranger.  After  a  short  stay  it  wen  iarve 
to  the  pigeon-house  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor 
where  it  was  caught  and  sent  back  to  the  lady  wh( 
originally  owned  it.  She  at  once  recognised  it  as 
one  of  those  she  had  given  to  Sir  John  Ross ;  but  t( 
put  the  matter  to  the  test,  it  was  carried  into  th< 
pigeon-house,  when  out  of  the  many  niches 
directly  went  into  the  one  in  which  it  bad  beet 
hatched.  No  doubt  remained  in  the  mind  of  th( 
lady  of  the  identity  of  the  bird."  By  what  extra 
ordinary  power  did  this  interesting  bird  find  its 
way,  and  by  what  route  did  it  come?" — YarreV, 
"  History  of  British  Birds." 


I/isli/ict  of  PigLWiS. — I  have  been  led  to  these 
remarks  on  the  instincts  of  birds,  by  the  communi- 
cations of  two  kind  friends,  John  Richardson  and 
Alfred  Newton,  on  the  same  subject,  and  I  give 
here,  by  permission,  that  of  John  Richardson  in  his 
own  words:  "  With  respect  to  Sir  John  Ross's  pig- 
eons, as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  he  despatched  a  young 
pair  on  the  Glh  or  7th  of  October,  18.00,  from  As- 
sistance Bay,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Wellington 
Sound,  and  ou  the  13th  of  October  a  pigeon  made 
its  appearance  at  the  dovecote  in  Ayrshire,  from 


Selected. 

MORNING  DISCIPLINE. 

When  first  thine  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 
To  do  the  like;  our  bodies  but  forerun 

The  spirit's  duty  ;  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 
Unto  their  God,  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun  ; 

Give  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shall  thou  keep 

Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up :  prayer  should 

Dawn  with  the  day;  there  are  set  awful  hours 

'Twixt  heaven  and  us  ;  the  manna  was  not  good 
After  sun-rising  ;  far  day  sullies  flowers  : 

Rise  to  prevent  the  sun  ;  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 

And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shut. 

Walk  with  thy  fellow  creatures ;  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.    Not  a  spring 

Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn  ;  each  bush 
And  oak  dolh  know  I  AM. — Canst  thou  not  sing? 

Oh  leave  thy  cares  and  follies  I  go  this  way, 

And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  ,wni:lrl  •  ipt  tilin  nnt  nr- 
Until  thou  liast  a  blessing  ;  then  resign 

The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 

Prevail'd  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine  : 

Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin, 

Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 

When  the  world's  up,  and  every  swarra  abroad, 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  day; 

Despatch  necessities,  life  hath  a  load 

Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may; 

Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee;  let  the  heart 

Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 
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Imported  Rabbits. — Since  the  passing  of  the 
amended  tariff  of  the  late  R.  Peel,  the  rabbit  trade 
of  Belgium  has  been  gradually  increasing  frorc 
year  to  year.  The  "  Journal  de  Bruges"  has  tht 
following  paragraph  on  the  .subject ; — "  There  car  'im 
be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  increasing  importance  fe; 
of  trade  in  Belgian  rabbits.  Flanders,  where  thi 
industry  is  most  flourishing,  exports  to  England  or 
an  average  50,000  rabbits  per  week,  or  2,600,00( 
in  the  year.  Those  quadrupeds  are  principally 
reared  in  the  districts  of  Ghent,  Eccloo,  Thielt 
Ruysselede,  etc.  Twice  every  week,  namely,  or 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  wagons  filled  with  rabbit! 
discharge  their  loads  at  the  station  d'Aeltre,  to  be 
forwarded  to  London.  The  city  of  Eccloo  contri 
butes  to  the  total  amount  of  the  exportations  a 
coutingent  of  about  78,000  rabbits."— paper 


As  the  sun  ripens  and  sweetens  fruits  by  shining 
upon  them,  without  which  they  would  be  sour  auu 
unsavoury  ;  so  it  is  the  sunshine  of  God's  love  anc 
favour  that  sweetens  all  earthly  blessings,  without 
which  they  would  be  but  crosses  and  curses  tc 
them  that  possess  them. 



As  Noah's  dove  found  no  footing  but  in  the  ark 
so  a  Christian  finds  no  contentment  but  in  Christ. 
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From  tlie  Leisure  Hour. 

Sappers  and  Miners  of  (he  Insect  World. 
The  singular  habits  of  the  termites  have  given 
se  to  many  fabulous  accounts  concerning  them  ; 
lii  It  it  is  certain  that  the  actual  facts  which  inves- 
■ao  gatiou  has  brought  to  our  knowledge,  are  not  less 
larvellous  than  the  errors  devised  by  the  imagina- 
on  of  travellers.  The  best  account  of  these  in- 
4  !Cts  is  contained  in  a  paper  of  the  Philosophical 
ransactions,  for  1781,  given  by  Mr.  Smeathman, 
uttJn  English  naturalist. 

They  have  generally  been  called  "  ants,"  proba- 
ly  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  their  manner  of 
ving,  and  their  skilful  and  diligent  labour ;  but 
ikiaey  are  by  no  means  the  same  kind  of  insects, 
ira  I  hey  certainly  not  only  equal  but  excel  ants,  bees, 
it  'asps,  and  beavers,  in  the  art  of  building ;  and  if 
'd  te  take  into  account  the  comparative  size  of  the 
rchitects,  we  find,  on  comparing  the  hillocks  con- 
ructed  by  these  insects,  with  the  moit  colossal 
^orks  of  man,  that  the  result  is  calculated  to 
waken  in  us  sentiments  of  humility.    The  great 
yramid  of  Cheops,  in  its  original  state,  before  the 
ase  became  covered  by  the  accumulation  of  sand, 
'as  about  480  feet  in  height.    It  was,  therefore, 
bout  ninety-six  times  the  height  of  a  man,  assum- 
the  average  stature  of  Africans  to  be  five  feet, 
he  hillocks  which  the  termites  raise  are  about  a 
housand  times  higher  than  the  insects  which  con- 
truct  them ;  so  that  these  edifices  of  the  white 
nts  are,  relatively,  many  times  higher  than  the 
aftiest  of  our  monuments. 

These  artificial  mounds  are  surprisingly  strong; 
hey  are  but  of  small  circumference,  compared  with 
heir  heiglt,  and  when  finished  are  pointed  at  the 
op,  so  that  you  might  imagine,  to  look  at  them, 
hey  could  be  blown  down  by  a  violent  wind  ;  but 
Q  reality,  they  are  proof  against  most  assaults. 
-VI,;ia  f  iipxj  nrp.  Still  in  the  course  of  construction, 
ind  when  their  domes  are  accessible  to  tue  wiia 
juUs,  these  animals  may  often  be  seen  standing  on 
heir  summits,  as  sentinels  to  the  rest  of  the  herd  ; 
md  —  Smeathman  assures  us  that  he  and  his 
jompanions  were  in  the  habit  of  climbing  up  them 
n  order  to  survey  the  surrounding  country.  In 
iome  regions,  their  magnitude,  regularity,  and 
jumbers  make  them  resemble  an  assemblage  of 
jegro  huts.    "  They  rise  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
ligh,  with  a  smooth  surface  of  rich  elay,  excessively 
aard  and  well  built."    Situated  in  the  centre  of 
(Uhe  ground  worked  by  each  colony,  these  edifices 
idjaiay  be  said  to  constitute  the  capital  of  the  com- 
iiuuity;  and,  like  our  own  large  cities,  they  have 
heir  public  streets  and  squares,  through  which  a 
jjjumerous  population  is  constantly  passing  to  and 
jjefro  ;  their  magazines  always  well  filled  with  pro- 
liis^isions;  their  nurseries,  in  which  new  generations 
oijire  reared  by  the  care  of  the  community;  and 
OOiastly,  the  palace  of  their  sovereigns,  who  are,  in 
l|jiruth,the  actual  father  and  mother  of  their  subjects. 
;|ti    This  description  applies  to  the  nests  of  the 
^Teimes  bellicotiUs,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  spe- 
lit  !ies  observed  by  —  Smeathman.    It  would  appear, 
lie  rom  the  memoirs  of  various  authors,  that  there 
ij.!xist  at  least  twenty-four  different  species  of  these 
I  Dsects,  nine  of  which  belong  to  Africa,  nine  to 
jf,  America,  two  to  Asia,  and  two  to  Europe.  All 
.he  various  species  are  miners,  and  most  of  them, 
noreover,  are  architects.    Some  among  them  build 
gj  heir  nests  on  trees,  around  a  large  branch,  which 
gj  hey  carefully  preserve,  when  it  suits  their  pur- 
^  )ose.    These  nests  are  often  as  large  as  a  sugar- 
Ijjarrel,  and  though  exposed  to  the  storms  of  the 
Topics,  and  composed  entirely  of  small  pieces  of 
wood,  glued  together  by  means  of  the  gums  of  the 
kjlistrict  and  the  juices  yielded  by  the  workers 
t,  Lhemsclves,  they  are  never  torn  away.  I 


Almost  all  the  various  species  work  out  of  sight, 
constructing,  above  their  subterranean  galleries, 
buildings  which  contain  their  nurseries  and  store 
houses.  Two  kinds  are  found  to  erect  column- 
shaped  nests,  surmounted  by  a  roof  or  dome, 
which  projects  on  all  sides;  they  are  generally 
about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  high,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  wide.  They  are  formed  entirely  of  clay, 
tempered  to  surprising  hardness,  so  that  it  is  easier 
to  tear  one  of  the  columns  up  from  the  base  than 
to  break  it  off  in  the  centre.  Nest  after  nest  rises, 
as  the  colony  increases,  till  at  length  the  whole 
resembles  a  bed  of  gigantic  toadstools. 

Like  the  majority  of  insects,  the  termites  pro- 
ceed from  an  egg,  and  pass  through  various  stages 
before  attaining  perfection.  In  every  nest  there 
are  found  larvas,  nymphs,  and  perfect  insects,  ac- 
companied by  an  immense  number  of  neuters. 
The  latter  filtil  the  functions  of  soldiers,  and  are 
exclusively  occupied  in  watching  over  the  common 
safety,  as  well  as  in  maintaining  good  order.  The 
larvas  and  nymphs  are  by  no  means  idle  during 
their  transition  states,  but  perform  all  the  labours 
required  in  the  community.  In  fact,  they  build 
the  dwellings,  dig  the  excavations,  amass  the  pro- 
visions, and  attend  upon  the  common  mother, 
whose  eggs  they  receive  and  take  care  of.  Though 
so  much  work  devolves  upon  them,  they  are  of 
very  small  size.  The  workers  of  the  Termes 
bellicosus  are  not  larger  than  our  common  ants, 
which  they  so  much  resemble  that  the  Creoles  and 
most  travellers  still  call  them  by  that  name.  Their 
whole  body  is  of  such  extreme  delicacy  that  the 
slightest  touch  crushes  them  ;  but  their  head  is  pro- 
vided with  sawlike  mandibles,  otsostrong  and  horny 
a  substance  as  to  enable  them  to  attack  the  hardest 
bodies,  excepting  only  stones  and  metals. 

The  soldiers  are  about  twice  their  length,  and 
weigh  as  much  as  fifteen  of  the  workers.  This 
wcigui  IS  uwiug  lu  tUclr  enormous  horny  heads, 
which  are  much  larger  than  their  bodies,  and 
armed  with  sharp  pincers,  true  weapons  of  offence, 
quite  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  labour. 
These  preserve,  through  the  whole  of  their  lives, 
the  characters  and  attributes  which  have  obtained 
for  them  the  name  of  soldiers.  Although  they 
hardly  number  one  hundredth  part  of  the  whole 
insect  population,  they  constitute  a  distinct  class, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  nobility  of  a  mon- 
archy, while  the  larvas  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
plebeians  of  the  community.  At  ordinary  times, 
they  live  in  idleness,  merely  keeping  guard,  or 
watching  the  labours  of  the  workers,  over  whom 
they  evidently  exercise  authority.  In  times  of  war, 
they  show  the  utmost  valour,  attacking  the  enemy, 
and  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  if  needful,  for  the 
common  safety.  No  sooner  is  the  first  blow  struck 
against  one  of  their  edifices,  than  the  nearest  senti- 
nel is  seen  to  hurry  forward.  The  alarm  is  given, 
and  in  an  instant  a  ciowd  of  combatants  hasten  to 
the  point  of  attack,  moving  their  heads  in  all  di- 
rections, and  opening  and  shutting  their  forceps 
with  a  loud  noise.  When  once  they  have  fixed 
these  formidable  weapons  into  any  substance,  no- 
thing can  make  them  loose  their  hold.  They  will  be 
torn  piecemeal  without  unlocking  their  jaws;  and 
woe  betide  the  unfortunate  hands  and  legs  which 
are  unprotected  from  their  gripe.  They  at  once 
draw  blood  ;  so  that  the  negroes,  who  are  without 
shoes  and  only  half-clothed,  are  soon  put  to  flight, 
and  even  Europeans,  who  venture  to  assail  their 
strongholds  do  not  come  off  without  formidable 
wounds. 

While  they  are  thus  engaged  in  fighting,  the 
soldiers,  with  their  forceps,  strike  the  ground  from 
time  to  time,  and  this  well-known  sound  is  imme-| 
diatcly  answered  by  the  laborers,  who  reply  to  it^ 


with  a  sort  of  whistling  or  hissing  noise.  As  soon 
as  the  attack  ceases,  the  fighting  men  retire,  and 
the  masons  comes  out  in  crowds,  each  bringing  in 
his  mouth  a  piece  of  clay,  ready  prepared.  Each 
in  turn  applies  his  portion  of  mortar  to  the  place 
that  needs  repair,  and  then  makes  way  for  another, 
who  does  the  same  ;  and  thus  the  breach  is  repaired 
in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  While  this  is  going 
on,  the  soldiers  remain  in  the  interior,  excepting 
one  or  two  to  every  thousand  labourers.  One  of 
them  appears  to  be  charged  with  the  superintend- 
ence ol  the  works,  for  during  the  building  of  a  wall 
he  stands  at  his  post,  slowly  turning  his  head  in 
all  directions,  and  striking  the  dome  rapidly  every 
few  minutes  with  his  forceps,  which  produces  a 
sound  somewhat  louder  than  the  ticking  of  a  watch. 
This  is  responded  to  by  a  hissing  noise,  which 
seems  to  resound  from  all  sides  of  the  building, 
and  is  invariably  accompanied  by  signs  of  increased 
activity  among  the  labourers. 

If  the  attack  be  renewed,  instantly  the  workmen 
disappear,  and  the  soldiers  replace  them  in  a 
twinkling,  contesting  their  ground  with  the  utmost 
tenacity,  and  defending  it  inch  by  inch.  Nor  are 
the  labourers  meanwhile  unoccupied ;  they  block 
up  all  the  passages  and"  galleries  which  lead  to  the, 
various  apartments,  especially  the  royal  chamber, 
which  they  do  so  artfully  that  Smeathman,  on 
reaching  the  centre  of  one  of  these  edifices,  was 
unable  to  distinguish  it  from  a  shapeless  mass  of 
clay.  The  vicinity  of  the  palace  is  betrayed,  how- 
ever, by  the  great  crowds  of  faithful  lieges  who 
collect  around  it,  and  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
crushed  rather  than  abandon  their  charge.  They 
even  permitted  themselves  to  be  taken  captives 
with  the  royal  pair,  and  when  placed  in  a  large 
glass  bowl,  were  seen  incessantly  engaged  about 
the  person  of  the  queen,  giving  her  food,  and  re- 
moving her  eggs,  which  they  carefully  piled  up  in 
some  corner,  or  retired  part  of  the  vessel  in  which 
they  were  imprisoned. 

(To  be  concluded 0 


TAe  light  of  Christ  within. — Friends  are  wit- 
nesses, and  many  could  seal  it  with  their  lives,  that 
there  is  no  other  way  nor  means  appointed  by  God, 
to  come  to  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
to  attain  everlasting  salvation,  but  by  believing  in 
the  power  of  God,  in  the  light  of  Christ  within, 
to  which  our  minds  have  been  directed.  Indeed, 
among  the  many  sects  in  Christendom,  there  are 
divers  other  means  and  ways  invented  and  set  up; 
but  we  know  them  all  to  be  vanity.  W^e  have 
tried  and  proved  them,  and  know  there  is  nothing 
of  worth  in  them.  We  are  now  come  to  the  true 
and  living  way,  the  ancient  path  in  which  the 
riuhteous  in  all  ages  have  walked.  Now  this  re- 
mains  that  we  always  feel  our  hearts  engaged  to 
walk  in  this  way,  and  to  keep  sensible  of  that 
power  which  saveth  from  evil,  that  we  may  adorn 
our  profession,  for  if  those  that  profess  this  ever- 
lasting way  enter  into  temptation,  or  commit  evil, 
they  do  not  adorn  their  profession,  but  are  a  scan- 
dal to  it,  and  lay  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
others  who  are  where  we  were  when  wandering  in 
desert  places.  The  day  of  such  will  be  turned  into 
darkness,  and  the  curse  due  to  him  that  lays  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  blind,  and  that 
leadeth  him  out  of  the  way,  will  fall  upon  them. 
— W.  Shewen. 

The  beginning  of  Wisdom. — Oh  that  the  youth 
may  be  so  thoroughly  experienced  in  an  humble 
walking  before  the  Lord,  that  they  may  be  his 
children;  and  know  Him  to  be  their  safe  unfailing 
refuge,  through  the  various  dangers  of  this  uncertain 
state  of  being! — Jolm  Woo/man. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

To  the  Members  of  this  Meeting,  who  reside  at  a 
distance,  and  remote  from  any  meeting  of 
Friends. 

Dear  Friends, — In  the  course  of  our  attention 
to  the  concerns  of  the  church,  our  minds  have 
been  turned,  with  affectionate  interest  and  solici- 
tude, toward  those  members  of  our  Monthly  Meet- 
ing who  reside  at  a  distance  from  us ;  and  in  the 
flowing  of  christian  love,  we  feel  engaged  to  ad- 
dress you,  desiring  that  you  may  witness  grace, 
mercy  and  peace  to  be  with  you,  from  God  our 
Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Many  of  you  have  probably  removed  from  among 
us  to  the  place  where  you  now  reside,  under  an 
expectation  of  more  readily  obtaining  the  means 
for  a  comfortable  subsistence ;  and  separated  from 
the  friends  and  the  associations  amid  which  you 
may  have  grown  to  maturity,  are  exposed  to  trials 
and  perhaps  to  temptations,  which  you  could  hardly 
have  anticipated  when  leaving  the  paternal  roof. 
Though  it  is  long,  since  we  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  counselling  with  you  personally,  your 
absence  has  not  lessened  our  interest  in  your  wel- 
fare ;  and  under  the  promptings  of  a  measure  of 
christian  love,  we  earnes'tly  request  you  to  give 
due  place  to  the  following  important  considera- 
tions. 

The  religious  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  you 
are  members,  was  raised  up  by  Divine  power  to 
bear  testimony,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  the  spi- 
rituality of  the  christian  religion,  and  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  thorough  change  of  heart  by  the  inward 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  in  contradistinction 
to  a  system  of  outward  forms  and  observances, 
and  mere  moral  rectitude  of  conduct.  While  hold- 
ing in  all  their  fulness,  the  great  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Deity  and  manhood  of  our  Lord 
and  S.iviour  Jesus  Christ,  his  propitiatory  sacrifice 
on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  bis  me- 
diation and  intercession  with  the  Father  on  behalf 
of  lost  man ;  and  that  salvation  is  only  to  be  ob- 
tained in  and  through  Him ;  they  were  engaged 
earnestly  to  recommend  to  all,  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  submitting  to  the  heart-changing  pow- 
er of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  obeying  it,  as  the 
daily  guide  and  governor  of  their  lives  ;  this  being 
the  only  means  whereby  we  can  be  brought  from 
under  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin,  and  realize 
in  ourselves  the  unspeakable  benefits  of  the  com- 
ing, sufferings  and  death  of  the  dear  Son  of  God, 
even  the  salvation  of  our  souls. 

Dear  Friends,  we  would  tenderly  entreat  you  as 
fellow  pilgrims  towards  an  endless  eternity  of  hap- 
piness or  woe,  seriously  to  examine  how  far  this 
great  work  of  redemption  from  sin  is  accomplished 
in  you;  and  should  you  find  that  it  is  behind- 
hand, turn,  we  beseech  you,  to  Him  who  died  for 
you,  who  is  striving  with  you  by  his  Spirit,  and 
who  will  help  and  strengthen  you  in  your  weak- 
ness, to  resist  and  overcome  the  temptations  which 
may  beset  you. 

Fuithfulness  in  little  things  is  the  way  to  grow 
in  tliat  which  is  good  ;  and,  as  wc  seek  for  strength 
to  taki;  up  the  daily  cross  to  our  own  wills,  and  to 
every  improper  desire,  watching  unto  prayer,  we 
shall  know  Christ's  yoke  gradually  to  be  made 
easy  to  u.s,  and  his  burden  light,  and  be  permitted 
to  partake  of  the  precious  rest  and  peace  which  He 
only  can  give. 

Our  religious  Society  Las  always  held  that  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth  were  written  by  holy  men  as 
tl)cy  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that 
they  are  of  Divine  authority  and  obligation  to  all. 
^\'e  desire  fo  conimt  rid  tlu'm  to  your  special  at- 
tention, as  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the 


man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works."  lie  diligent  in  the  daily, 
serious  perusal  of  them ;  and  those  of  you  that 
have  families,  frequently  collect  them  around  you, 
and  read  a  portion  of  their  precious  contents  with 
minds  turned  toward  the  Lord  for  his  help  and 
instruction;  and  we  believe,  as  you  do  so  in  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity,  you  will  find  comfort  and 
strength  in  it,  and  a  blessing  will  rest  on  the  en- 
deavour. 

Separated  from  the  society,  as  most  of  you  are, 
with  no  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing with  Friends  for  Divine  worship,  we  feel  sym- 
pathy with  you  under  so  great  a  privation,  which, 
without  great  watchfulness  and  care  on  your  part, 
will  be  productive  of  serious  loss  in  best  things. 
We  tenderly  entreat  you,  to  spend  the  first  day  of 
the  week  in  a  n^anner  suitable  to  its  importance. 
Gather  your  families,  where  you  have  them,  and 
where  you  have  not,  retire  alone,  and  wait  upon 
the  Lord  for  ability  to  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  As  this  is  done  in  sincerity,  though  it 
may  be  in  great  weakness,  He  who  regardeth  his 
lonely  and  solitary  children,  will,  we  believe, 
openly  reward  the  secret  exercise  of  your  spirits. 
Avoid  all  improper  associations,  rambling  about, 
or  seeking  pleasure  or  amusement,  and  pass  the 
day  in  retirement  and  suitable  religious  reading. 

Experience  largely  confirms  the  maxim,  that 
evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,  as  well 
as  good  principles.  Many,  through  association  with 
persons  of  corrupt  views,  or  wrong  habits,  have 
gradually  been  led  away  from  the  good  they  once 
knew,  and  been  drawn  into  evil  practices,  until 
they  have  at  last  been  brought  to  ruin.  Be  vigi- 
lantly cautious  in  forming  acquaintances,  and 
rather  be  contented  witli  few  or  no  associates, 
than  to  be  familiar  with  those  whose  influence  and 
example  may  lead  from  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
religion. 

Strive  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  your  friend  ;  and  in  quiet,  inward  retire- 
ment of  spirit,  as  at  His  feet,  to  hold  communion 
with  Him.  You  will  find  this  to  be  precious  and 
consolatory,  in  whatever  situation  you  may  be 
placed  ;  and  it  will  remove  the  desire  for  much 
company,  and  give  you  a  relish  for  the  society  of 
the  righteous,  and  for  that  only.  He  teaches  as 
never  man  taught;  and  though  you  may  be  far 
from  your  tenderly  concerned  friends,  and  without 
the  help  of  their  example  and  counsel,  yet  He  is  a 
teacher  and  a  comforter  that  cannot  be  removed 
from  you,  but  by  your  own  neglect  and  unfaithful- 
ness. 

In  the  ordering  of  Divine  wisdom,  several  pre- 
cious christian  testimonies  have  been  committed  to 
our  religious  Society  to  uphold  before  the  world. 
We  would  earnestly  exhort  you,  in  love,  to  strive 
to  maintain  them  with  honest  faithfulness,  and  you 
will  find  a  reward  in  so  doing.  Our  testimonies 
against  wars  and  fightings,  oaths,  slavery,  hireling 
ministry,  and  the  vain  fashions  and  customs  of  the 
world,  in  dress,  language  and  living,  have  lost  none 
of  their  value  or  importance;  and  we  commend 
them  fo  your  serious  attention  and  careful  observ- 
ance. 

Another  important  testimony,  which  Friends 
have  scrupulously  borne,  is  that  in  favour  of  truth- 
fulness and  strict  integrity  in  all  our  transactions 
among  men ;  in  accordance  with  the  great  moral 
precept  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  which  is  of  univer- 
sal obligation  :  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  n)en 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  The 
care  of  religiously  concerned  Friends,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  command,  gained  them  a  high  repu- 
tation for  honesty  and  truth  ;  and  we  desire  it  may 
be  diligently  and  scrupulously  practised  by  all. 


We  crave  your  encouragement  in  the  work  • 
true  religion;  that  as  our  days  are  swiftly  passii 
away,  and  hastening  us  to  the  final  reckonin 
both  you  and  we  may,  through  the  Lord's  assia 
ance,  experience  a  daily  increase  in  meetness  f< 
the  heavenly  kingdom ;  that,  being  washed,  ai 
sanctified,  and  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Loi 
Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God,  we  may  rei 
with  Him  in  glory,  when  time  to  us  shall  be  no  mor 

Finally,  dear  friends,  we  commend  you  to  tl 
grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  salvation,  and  whic 
hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching  us,  th 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  shoul 
live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly  in  this  presei 
world  ;  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  tl 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Si 
viour  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  for  us,  ths 
he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  puri) 
unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  goo  It, 
works. 

With  the  salutation  of  love,  we  bid  you  farewe]  ijii 
and  are  your  friends. 

Signed  on  b  ihalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Month!  j'dei 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held  Elevent 
month  29th,  1860. 

Wm.  L.  Edwards,    >  p,  , 
Eebecca  M'Collin,  \ 
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Scarcity  of  Books. — The  statutes  of  St.  Maryj^jj 

College,  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vi,  sho 

how  great  must  have  been  the  inconveniences  an 

impediments  to  study  in  those  days,  from  tl 

scarcity  of  books  :  "  Let  no  scholar  occupy  a  boo 

in  the  library  above  one  hour,  or  two  hours  at  mos 

so  that  others  shall  be  hindered  from  the  use 

the  same."    Still  there  was  a  great  number 

books  at  an  early  period  of  the  church,  when  or 

book  was  given  out  by  the  librarian  to  each  of  a  reli^ 

ious  fraternity  at  the  becinnins'  of  T^ent,  tn  he  r^a 
ouigeuuy  auring  tbe  year,  and  to  be  read  during  tL 

following  Lent.    Books  were  first  kept  in  chest 

and  next  chained  to  the  desks,  lest  their  rarity  an 

value  might  tempt  those  who  used  them ;  and 

was  a  very  common  thing  to  write  in  the  first  le 

of  a  book,  "  Cursed  be  he  who  shall  steal  or  te£ 

out  the  leaves,  or  in  any  way  injure  this  book; 

an  anathema  which,  in  a  modified  form,  we  ha\ 

seen  written  in  books  of  the  present  day. — Froi 

Timhs's  "  School  Days  of  Eminent  Men.^^ 
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The  Learned  Sclden. — Selden,  some  days  b 
fore  his  death,  sent  for  Archbishop  Ussher  an 
Dr.  Langbaine.  Amongst  other  matters,  he  tol  °^ 
them  that  he  had  surveyed  most  of  the  learnir 
that  was  among  the  sons  of  men ;  yet  he  could  n 
at  that  time  recollect  any  passage,  out  of  all  h 
books  and  papers,  whereon  he  could  rest  his  sou 
save  one  from  the  sacred  scriptures,  which  la 
most  on  his  spirit;  it  was  this:  "The  grace 
God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to 
men,  teaching  us  that,  denjing  ungodliness  an 
worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteous! 
and  godly  in  this  present  world ;  looking  for  th 
blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  tl 
great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  ga^ 
liimsclf  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  a 
iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  peopl 
zealous  of  good  works." 

Not  in  word,  but  in  power sist  is  the  diffei 
ence  between  fine  speaking  and  that  humble,  lowl 
self-denying  life,  shown  forth  in  the  silent  pers' 
vering  example  of  a  meek,  consistent  walk,  as 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  One. — Mary  Cajy^Jer.  I 


To  endeavour  to  make  our  fellow  creatures  hapf 
is  the  way  to  render  ourselves  happy. 
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Blind  to  tlve  Glories  of  Sunset. — At  the  recent 
iversary  of  the  St.  Martin's  School  of  Art, 
Dowper,  M.  P.,  the  chairman,  remarked  how  very 
persons  there  were  who  looked  much  at  those 
geous  siguts  which  were  constantly  to  be  seen 
' '  ;he  skies ;  even  when  the  most  glorious  sunset 
taking  place,  persons  for  the  most  part  passed 
dlessly  along  the  crowded  thoroughfare;  and 
number  of  those  were  but  few  who  raised  their 
s  from  the  level  of  the  pavement  to  notice  what 
going  on  above  their  heads.    Rogers,  the  poet, 
was  remarkable  for  always  indulging  his  sen- 
ents  of  the  beautiful  in  this  respect,  was  in  the 

Kit  of  walking  up  and  down  in  the  Green  park 
vening  when  the  sunset  was  taking  place  ;  and 
^  bnjoytd  the  sight  so  much  himself,  that  he  used 
top  persons,  and  invite  them  to  look  up  into  the 
,  and  share  with  him  the  magnificence  of  the 
it.  But  he  used  to  say  that  he  could  not  find 
person  in  twenty  who  took  the  slightest  inte- 
t  in  what  he  was  pointing  out,  and  that  they 
iy  looked  on  him  as  a  troublesome,  strange  old 
itleman,  who  was  trying  to  point  out  something 
Ich  was  not  in  the  least  worth  seeing.  Num- 
less  are  the  beauties  which  persons  lose  by 
Ef^er  having  trained  their  powers  of  observation. 


Our  peculiar  u-ork. — That  which  God  hath 
en  us  the  experience  of  (after  our  great  loss  in 
literal  knowledge  of  things),  and  that  which 
hath  given  us  to  testify  of,  is  the  mystery,  the 
Iden  life,  the  inward  and  spiritual  appearance  of 
•  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  revealing  his 
^er  inwardly,  destroying  enemies  inwardly,  and 
'■  'rking  his  work  inwardly  in  the  heart.    Oh!  this 
3  the  joyful  sound  to  our  souls,  even  the  tidings 
!'  ^he  arising  of  that  inward  life  and  power  which 
■  lid  do  this.    Now  this  spiritual  appe  irance  of 
■jl  is  was  after  his  appearance  in  the  flesh,  and  is 
standing  and  lasting  dispensation  of  the  gospel, 
?n  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  his  spirit  and 
wer  inwardly  in  the  hearts  of  his.    So  that  in 
nding  this,  and  being  faithful  in  this  respect,  we 
jjiud  our  peculiar  work,  and  are  faithful  in  that 
lich  God  hath  peculiarly  called  us  to  and  requir- 
of  us. — Isaac  Penington. 


Preventio7i  of  Damp  in  Ground -floors.  —  A 
ry  few  years  back,  no  provision  was  made  to 
ard  against  the  absorption  of  moisture  in  the 
'andation  walls  of  a  house ;  latterly,  every  work- 
;  bricklayer  knows  that  by  the  use  of  a  single 
',  ^er  of  slate,  (fixed  in  cement,)  ever  so  little  above 
^  5  ground  range  of  a  foundation,  the  rise  of  damp 
walls  is  repressed.    What  a  catalogue  of  evils 
avoided  by  this  simple  provision  !   The  servants 
an  establishment  are  saved  from  all  the  penal- 
8  which  damp  walls  are  sure  to  entail  upon  the 
Ibupant  of  a  basement  story ;  all  the  aches  to 
Sich  the  human  constitution  is  subject  are  at  once 
viated  ;  and  apartments  which,  built  on  the  sur- 
Ee,  were  formerly  damp  some  two  or  three  feet 
"  iward,  or  if  sunken  only  four  feet  below  the  level 
;re  damp  to  the  ceiling,  are  now  perfectly  dry, 
id  fit  for  sleeping-rooms. —  Tlve  Builder. 

When  once  poisoned  with  prejudice,  we  can  find 
ults  in  the  best  characters. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH  29,  1861. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETLN'G. 
The  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body, 
ven  in  the  British  and  London  Friend,  are  very 


voluminous,  and  our  readers  will  probably  be  satis 
fied  with  extracts  from  those  accounts  setting  forth 
the  most  important  transactions,  especially  such  as 
relate  to  the  changes  made  in  the  discipline,  and  a 
brief  outline  of  the  rest. 

"  Fifth  month22nd,  Fourth-day. — The  Meeting 
assembled  at  10  a.  m.,  this  day.  After  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  in  which  time  seven  Friends 
were  heard  in  ministry,  and  three  others  in  prayer, 
the  clerk  read  the  opening  minute."  Certificates  for 
some  individuals  in  attendance  were  read,  and  then 
the  epistles  from  the  American  Yearly  Meetings 
Josiah  Forster  then  spoke  of  the  trying  condition 
that  Friends  in  America  were  now  placed  in,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  epistle  to 
them  of  sympathy.  They  then  admitted  to  sit 
in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  a  man  named  Mariano 
D'Ortes,  his  wife  Cecilia  being  also  admitted  to  sit  in 
the  womens'  meeting,  neither  of  them  being  mem 
bers  of  the  religious  society  of  Friends.  It  appears 
that  in  Calcutta,  a  number  of  individuals  meet  to- 
gether who  have  embraced  some  of  the  views  of 
Friends.*  The  London  Friend  says  "  ten  of  them 
have  pretty  fully  adopted  ourprofession,  and  from  ten 
to  twenty  others  have,  as  we  understand,  partially 
done  so.  The  couple  now  in  this  country  were  de- 
puted to  come  over  in  order  to  gain  further  infor- 
mation respecting  Friends,  and  finding  our  Yearly 
Meeting  about  to  commence  its  sittings,  they  had 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  attend  them."  "  Much 
interest  was  expressed  in  the  case  on  all  hands, 
but  not  a  few  seemed  to  fear  that  a  precedent  might 
be  created  for  infringing  a  wholesome  rule,  and  a 
still  larger  number  that  the  effect  of  introducing 
the  parties  to  our  deliberations  might  tend  to  un 
settle  rather  than  to  edify  them."  The  objections 
however,  were  overruled.  In  a  note  to  the  account 
in  the  Loudon  Friend,  we  are  informed  that  during 
the  discussion,  allusion  was  made  to  a  letter  from 
this  little  body  in  Calcutta,  expressing  "their  earnest 
desire  that  they  may  be  favoured  with  a  visit  from 
a  missionary  of  our  society,  who,  '  after  consulting 
him,  the  Lover  of  Souls,'  might  undertake  the  ser- 
vice. Such  a  visit  they  believed  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  their  little  community,  in  settling  their 
faith  diXidi  practice  on  a  sound  and  scriptural  basis. 
About  thirty  persons  frequently  attend  their  meet- 
ings." 

Afternoon  sitting. — The  British  Friend  says, 
"  agreeably  to  recommendation  o*l6ot  year,  the  clerk 
was  allowed  to  read  the  opening  minute  before 
any  one  addressed  the  meeting.  The  epistle  from 
Dublin  was  then  read,  after  which  the  answer  to 
the  queries  from  some  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  and 
testimonies  on  behalf  of  Sarah  Squire  and  Alexander 
Dirkin.  The  last  was  objected  to  on  account  of  its 
great  length  and  some  expressions  concerning  other 
religious  societies,  but  it  was  admitted  to  be  instruc- 
tive, and  one  Friend  thought  it  particularly  valua- 
ble, because  of  what  it  contained  in  regard  to  plain- 
ness of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel." 

On  Fifth  day  morning  the  answers  to  the  que- 
ries from  the  remaining  Quarterly  Meetings  were 
read,  and  a  discussion  of  some  length  ensued  as 
to  whether  the  expression  of  a  member,  that 
"  the  best  way  to  preserve  peace  was  to  be 
prepared  for  war,"  was  a  sufficient  ground  for 
a  Quarterly  Meeting  to  make  an  exception  in 
respect  to  the  maintenance  of  the  testimony  against 
war.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  justified  the  meet- 
ing in  sending  up  the  exception.  A  number 
of  testimonies  for  deceased  ministers  were  then 
read,  and  the  British  Friend  says,  "  more  or  less 


*  Their  knowledge  of  Friends'  principles,  it  is  stated, 
was  derived  from  books,  principally  Barclay's  Apology, 
Olarkson's  Portraiture,  the  life  of  J.  J.  Gurney,  and 
Gurney's  Essays. 


comment  was  made  upon  each  of  these  documents, 
several  Friends  expressing  their  belief  that  the 
time  had  come  for  a  change  of  practice  regarding 
them,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  perpetuate 
an  undesirable  distinction  of  a  sort  of  clergy  and 
laity,  which  was  at  direct  variance  with  the  society's 
principles." 

Report  was  then  made  that  59  persons  had  been 
received  into  membership  amongst  Friends  the  past 
year  in  England,  and  8  in  Ireland. 

Fifth  day  afternoon,  the  state  of  society  was 
considered.  The  London  Friend  says,  "  in  the  de- 
liberation which  followed,  and  on  which  from  thirty 
to  forty  Friends  expressed  themselves  more  or  less 
fully,  some  variety  of  feeling  was  manifested,  but 
with  the  exception  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  speak 
ers,  who  appear  but  rarely  able  to  see  with  their 
brethren,  the  views  expressed  harmonized  well  with 
one  another.  The  tendency,  on  the  whole,  was  to 
take  an  encouraging  view  of  the  state  of  our  society 
in  this  country."  "  Cautions  were  given  by  several 
valued  Friends,  in  regard  to  what  they  considered 
the  prominent  dangers  of  the  present  time — as  intel- 
lectual pride,  the  too  eager  pursuitof  wealth,  and  the 
want  of  a  due  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  and  non- 
hierarchical  character  of  our  principles."  It  was 
then  concluded  that  a  general  epistle  should  be 
prepared,  embodying  the  concern  which  had  been 
manifested. 

Sixth  day  afternoon. — The  clerk  having,  when 
the  state  of  society  was  under  consideration,  in 
speaking  of  recent  endeavours  used  to  undermine 
the  authority  of  the  scriptures,  quoted  the  passage 
"If  the  foundation  be  destroyed  what  can  the 
righteous  do?"  now  rose  to  explain,  that  "  he  did 
not  intend  the  word  '  foundation,'  should  be  con- 
sidered as  applying  exclusively  to  the  scriptures, 
though  it  had  been  used  in  connection  with  his 
speaking  of  them,"  he  believed  that  Christ  was  the 
alone  sure  foundation  of  the  christians'  hope.  One 
Friend  in  commenting  on  the  increasing  deficiency 
manifested,  respecting  bearing  a  faithful  testimony 
against  ecclesiastical  demands,  expressed  his  be- 
lief "  that  the  acknowledgment  of  priestly  authority 
was  incompatible  with  Quakerism." 

The  reports  of  the  several  boarding  schools  were 
then  read.  Respecting  that  concerning  Ackworth 
the  British  Friend  says,  "  it  appeared  that  one  death 
had  taken  place  there,  that  of  a  girl  after  a  short 
illness,  arising  from  an  inflammatory  disease. 
With  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  the  standard  of 
education  came  up  to  the  average  in  other  institu- 
tions, the  committee  had  engaged  William  Davies, 
B.  A.,  an  inspector  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  to  ascertain  this  point ;  and  his  re- 
port was  stated  to  be  very  satisfactory.  He  had 
also  given  a  variety  of  suggestions,  of  which  the 
committee  had  availed  themselves,  and  found  them 
useful."  In  all  the  schools  the  expenditures  had 
exceeded  the  income. 

On  Seventh  day  morning,  a  Friend  spoke  largely 
against  a  publication  entitled  Essays  and  Reviews, 
because  of  the  infidel  sentiments  contained  therein. 
Some  persons  thought  that  the  writers  of  this  pub- 
lication advocate  similar  views  to  those  which 
Friends  held  on  the  doctrine  of  the  inward  light,  but 
it  was  "  enlightened  reason,"to  which  they  referred. 
He  thought  the  time  had  come  for  Friends  to  give 
up  the  terra  inward  light,  which  was  not  a  scripture 
term.  "  The  great  doctrine  intended  to  be  asserted 
by  the  term  was  clearly  set  forth  by  the  early 
Friends,  they  stated  that  by  it,  they  meant  nothing 
more  than  the  light  of  the  spirit  of  Christ."  The 
introduction  of  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  was  disapproved  by  some,  but 
many  others  expressed  their  unity  with  his  remarks. 
The  committee  appointed  last  year  on  the  subject 
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of  missions,  made  a  report,  and  "  produced  a  min- 
ute for  the  adoption  ot  the  Yearly  Meeting,  if  ap- 
proved of,  in  reference  to  that  branch  of  the  ques- 
tion which  relates  to  the  ignorant  and  depraved  of 
our  own  land  ;  together  with  an  address  to  Friends, 
which  they  submitted  for  the  Yearly  Meeting's  ap- 
proval, in  regard  to  evangelizing  of  the  heathen." 
The  London  Friend  says,  "  the  address  on  foreign 
efforts  of  a  missionary  character,  is  a  sound  and 
judicious  document,  embracing  the  grounds  on  which 
the  obligation  to  such  exertions  rest,  and  showing 
how  fully  this  obligation  is  recognized  in  the  scrip- 
tures and  in  the  epistles  of  George  Fox.  In  contem- 
plating enlarged  and  varied  action  by  Friends  in 
this  direction,  it  was  observed  that  some  external 
arrangements  might  be  found  desirable,  and  that 
it  might  be  well  that  funds  should  be  raised  with 
the  view  of  aiding  the  operations,  both  of  our  own 
members,  and,  so  far  as  we  could  unite  with  them, 
those  of  others  also  ;  but  in  no  case  was  any  course 
of  action  recommended  that  would  in  any  way  in- 
fringe on  acknowledged  principles.  It  was  not 
proposed  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  present  func- 
tions of  Monthly  meetings,  in  liberating  ministers 
to  preach  the  gospel,  but  in  case  any  Friend  should 
feel  called  to  other  service  partaking  of  a  mission- 
ary character,  he  was  invited,  for  the  present,  to 
communicate  with  the  meeting  for  sufferings.  Two 
or  three  words  in  the  address  wei'e  objected  to  by 
a  few  Friends,  but  only  one  of  them,  that  of  "  pas- 
toral" applied  to  some  of  the  epistles  of  George 
Fox,  was  expunged,  and  the  address  was  finally 
adopted  with  considerable  unanimity,  thankfulness 
being  expressed  that  the  society  had  seen  it  to  be 
its  duty,  not  only  to  recognize,  but  also  to  stir  up 
the  gifts  of  its  members.  Subsequently  James 
Backhouse  reported  that  a  fund  with  which  he 
had  been  entrusted  for  the  purpose  some  years  since, 
had  been  expended  in  printing  5000  copies  of  the 
"  Scripture  Lessons"  iu  the  Bechuana  language, 
which  had  been  distributed  among  the  various 
missionary  stations  in  South  Africa  and  had  proved 
very  acceptable." 

CTo  be  continuedj 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Progress  of  HoslUities. — According  to  a  statement  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  President  of  ibe 
United  States,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand volunteers  are  now  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service.  About  100,000  of  these  are,  it  is  sup- 
|)Osed,  in  Virginia,  or  on  the  confines  of  that  Slate. 
The  movements  on  both  sides  are  marked  by  great  cau- 
tion. In  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  the  pickets  of  the 
rebels,  and  those  of  the  reguUir  army  have,  at  times, 
been  almost  within  hailing  distance,  but  no  hostilities 
beyond  unimportant  skirmishing  had  occurred  during 
the  week.  The  Pennsylvania  troops,  under  Gen.  OaU- 
walader,  which  crossed  the  I'otoinac  into  Virginia,  had 
been  ordered  back  into  iMaryland.  At  the  latest  ac- 
counts he  was  stationed  at  WlUiarasport,  with  6000 
men.  A  large  part  of  the  rebel  force  which  retreated 
from  Harper's  Ferrj',  was  encamped  near  Winchester, 
Vrt.  Harper's  Ferry  had  not  been  occupied  by  the  fede- 
ral forces,  though  large  bodies  of  them  were  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

Southern  Ttemt. — The  report  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  that 
U.  S.  troops  had  been  landed  at  Hildreth  Head,  near 
that  city,  proved  to  be  unfounded.  The  wooden  dry- 
dock  at  Pensacola,  which  the  rebels  attempted  to  sink 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  was  recently  observed 
to  be  afloat.  It  was  secured  by  Gul.  Hrown,  the  com- 
mander of  fort  Pickens,  ami  made  safe  under  the  guns 
of  the  fort.  Letters  from  army  oUiccrs  now  holding 
commissions  in  the  rebel  army,  to  their  late  comrades, 
state,  it  is  said,  that  Jefferson  Davis'  opposition  alone 
has  prevented  the  secession  forces  in  Virginia  from  as- 
suming the  offensive,  and  marching  upon  Washington. 
The  accounts  respecting  the  growing  cotton  crop,  are 
gcucrally  favourable,  but  the  yield  of  that  staple  and 
of  tobacco  would  be  smaller  than  usual,  whiie  larger 
crops  of  grain  were  lieiiig  raised.  A  body  of  ir)00  tree 
negroes  in  New  Orleans  have  been  armed  and  subjected 


to  a  daily  drill.  They  were  enlisted  for  general  service. 
Slaves,  too,  were  being  armed  in  many  cases.  The 
financial  resources  of  the  "Confederate  States"  being 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  war,  an  agent 
has  been  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions  of  cotton, 
rice  and  other  produce  "  for  the  defence  of  the  country." 
The  rebel  government  will  accept  all  produce  so  ten- 
dered, and  give  in  exchange  its  bonds  promising  to  pay 
eight  per  cent,  interest.  It  is  stated  tliat  a  number  of 
wealthy  planters  have  offered  to  subscribe  one  half  of 
their  incoming  cotton  crop,  and  a  few  have  even  offered 
to  contribute  three-fourths  of  their  crops. 

The  Doubtful  Stales. — Missouri  has  been  a  point  of 
special  interest  for  the  last  two  months.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  having  finally  thrown  off  the  mask,  and 
attempted  to  assemble  the  State  troops  at  BooneviUe,  for 
hostile  purposes.  (Jen.  Lyon,  the  U.  S.  commander, 
made  a  rapid  moveinenl  upon  that  place,  and  routed  the 
rebel  army.  The  secessionists  were,  however,  still  ac- 
tive and  determined,  and  were  gathering  their  forces  in 
various  places.  They  expected  aid  from  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas.  A  number  of  lives  had  been  lost  in  petty 
conflicts  between  the  rebels  and  Union  troops.  The 
federal  forces,  under  Gen.  Lyon's  orders,  consisted  of 
about  12,000  men,  which  could  be  increased  t'rora  the 
nei,<Thbouring  camp,  in  Illinois.  St.  Louis  and  all  the 
most  important  points  in  the  State,  were  held  by  them. 
— The  Legislature  of  Maryland,  in  session  at  Frederick, 
has  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  acts  of  the 
general  government  are  unconstitutional  and  tyrannical, 
and  in  favour  of  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  Another  resolution  of  the  Maryland 
Legislature  declares  the  debt  now  being  incurred  by  the 
general  government  in  prosecuting  the  war,  is  unconsti- 
tutional and  of  no  binding  force  upon  the  States,  which 
do  not  consent  thereto,  and  that  Maryland  will  not  hold 
itself  bound  for  any  portion  of  its  payment. — At  the  re- 
cent election  of  members  of  Congress  in  Kentucky,  the 
Union  candidates  were  elected  in  nine  out  of  the  ten 
districts.  An  agreement  is  reported  to  have  been  made 
between  Gen.  M'Clellan,  and  the  Kentucky  authorities 
by  which  the  latter  eugage  to  protect  the  United  States 
property  in  the  State,  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  United 
States  courts,  and  enforce  all  obligations  of  neutrality 
as  against  the  Southern  States.  Gen.  M'Clellan  agrees 
to  respect  the  territory  of  Kentucky,  even  though  South- 
ern armies  occupy  it.  In  such  case  he  will  call  upon 
the  Kentucky  authorities  to  remove  the  Southern  forces. 
Should  Kentucky  fail  to  do  this,  he  claims  the  same 
right  of  occupation  as  given  to  the  South  ;  and  also  if 
Kentucky  is  unable  to  remove  the  Southern  forces,  she 
will  call  for  the  aid  of  the  government  troops,  and  if 
successful  in  removing  them.  Gen.  M'Clellan  agrees  to 
withdraw.  If  the  administration  adopts  a  different 
policy,  Kentucky  is  to  have  timely  notice,  and  if  Ken- 
tucky changes,  the  same  notice  is  to  be  given  by  this 
agreement. 

Virginia. — On  the  23d,  Gen.  M'Clellan  was  at  Grafton, 
in  the  western  part.^f  the  State,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  U.  S.  troops'.  The  secession  forces  have  been 
reinforced  in  Western  Virginia.  There  was  a  camp  of 
3500  men  at  Romney,  and  numbers  in  other  places. 
They  were  resorting  to  a  guerilla  warfare,  to  the  great 
annoyance  and  injury  of  the  loyal  inhabitants.  It  was 
presumed  Harper's  Ferry  would  be  occupied  by  the  fe- 
deral troops,  but  the  government  has  possession  of  the 
telegraph,  and  jillows  nothing  relative  to  the  movements 
in  that  vicinity  to  be  transmitted  by  it.  A  State  con- 
vention is  in  session  at  Richmond.  An  ordinance  has 
been  passed  by  it,  adopting  the  Constitution  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  The  New  Virginia  convention  which 
has  been  in  session  at  Wheeling,  has  taken  measures  for 
the  organization  of  the  State  militia,  for  the  disburse 
inent  of  the  public  revenui's,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  various  State  officers,  fi.xing  their  salaries,  iStc. 
Every  olfiver  of  the  State,  as  re-organized,  is  to  be  ob- 
liged to  swear  allegiance  anew  to  the  United  States,  and 
to  repudiate  the  Richmond  convention.  On  the  20th, 
Frank  H.  Pierpont,  of  Marion  county,  was  elected  Pro- 
visional Governor,  by  an  unanimous  vole  of  the  con- 
vention. When  inaugurated,  he  delivered  an  address 
urging  a  vigorous  projccutiou  of  the  work  of  redeeming 
the  Slate  from  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

I'hiltidclphia. — Mortality  last  week,  206  ;  scarlet  fever, 
28  ;  smiill-pox,  24. 

Foreign  Immigrants  Returning.  —  Large  numbers  of 
Irish  and  Germans  who  have  failed  to  obtain  emi)loy- 
mcnt  here,  are  now  returning  to  Europe.  The  New  Vork 
[lackets  take  thcni  for  §25  and  §30  each. 

Je<:l>crg.s. — Vessels  from  Europe  report  immense  quan- 
tities of  ice  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Some  ^hips 
have  been  obliged  to  go  hundreds  of  miles  out  of  their 


way  to  avoid  them.    The  icebergs  are  said  to  be  see 
this  season  in  a  much  lower  latitude  than  usual. 

Great  Influx  of  Mormons. — The  civil  war  has  probabl 
appeared  to  the  Mormon  rulers  a  favourable  opportunit 
for  strengthening  themselves  in  Utah.  Large  numbei 
of  these  deluded  people  have  recently  arrived  at  Ne' 
Vork.  One  ship  from  Liverpool  landed  no  fewer  tha 
nine  hundred  and  forty-nine,  all,  it  is  said,  in  perf'ei 
health.  Another  ship  which  arrived.  Fifth  mo.  23c 
brought  628  Mormons,  and  one,  on  the  14th,  379,  mak 
ing  altogether  about  2000  in  three  vessels. 

Aerial  Reconnaissance. — A  balloon,  under  the  raanagt 
ment  of  Professor  Lowe,  is  emploj'ed  near  Washingtoi 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  examination  of  the  hostil 
camps  in  the  vicinity.  By  means  of  a  telegraphic  ap 
paratus  and  wire,  the  result  of  his  observations  is  com 
municated  to  the  commander  in  chief. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  13th  inst.  The  Br 
tish  government  has  determined  to  send  three  regiment 
of  soldiers  and  sufficient  artillery  and  munitions  of  wai 
to  reinforce  the  British  North  American  garrisons.  Th 
troops  were  to  be  sent  in  the  stearSship  Great  Easterr 
which  was  expected  to  sail  for  Quebec  on  the  24:th  ins 

The  Paris  Moniteur  publishes  the  declaration  that  th 
Emperor  Napoleon  intends  to  maintain  the  stride! 
neutrality  in  the  American  war,  enjoining  all  Frencl 
men  not  to  violate  that  neutrality,  by  engaging  in  pr 
vateering,  or  enrolling  in  the  army  on  either  side,  at  tl: 
risk  of  forfeiting  all  claim  on  the  French  government. 

Turkey  has  consented  to  complete  the  union  of  Mo 
davia  and  Wallachia.  The  International  Conferenc 
will  meet  at  Paris  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  tl 
question.  The  International  Conference  of  Constat 
linople  resolved  that  the  Governor  of  Lebanon  shoul 
be  appointed  for  three  years,  and  could  not  be  dismissc' 
without  a  previous  understanding  between  the  Por 
and  the  great  Powers.  The  Governor  itiay  be  chose 
from  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  in  any  pn 
vince  of  the  empire.  The  Beys  of  the  provinces  ref'u: 
to  recognize  the  concessions  made  to  the  Christians 
Omar  Pasha's  proclamations,  as  being  opposed  to  tl 
Koran. 

The  English  and  French  embassies  have  been  estaV 
lished  at  Pekin.  The  Chinese  government  has  resolvt 
to  establish  an  English  school  at  Pekin. 

Japan  was  quiet. 

The  war  in  New  Zealand  terminated  by  the  uncond 
tional  surrender  of  the  natives.  ,,, 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  unchanged.  BreadstuI  " 
dull,  and  prices  falling. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  N.  K.,  for  Aaron  Sharpless,  Pa.,  '^m^ 
vol.  34,  for  Lydia  C.  Hughes,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  from  Isa^ 
Huestis,  agt ,  O.,  for  Jesse  Hyatt,  $2,  vol.  34. 


ADELPHI  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Association 
Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children,  will 
held  on  Second-day  evening.  Seventh  mo.  1st,  at  eig 
o'clock.  Edward  Richik,  Clerk 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH 

A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  co 
ducting  this  Institution.  A  man  and  his  wife  would 
preferred,  one  of  whom  sbouid  be  qualified  to  teach 
the  school.    Apply  to         Ehknezkr  Worth, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa' 

TlIOS.  WlSTAR, 

Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa 

JouL  Evans, 
Oakdnle  P.  O.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 


Marrikl),  on  Fiflh-diiy,  the  20th  inst.,  al  Frien 
Meeting-honsc,  Stroudsbnrg,  Monroe  county,  Penn 
Dr.  N.  Nkwi.i.n  Stokk.s,  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 
Martha  E.,  daughter  of  Stogdell  and  Eliza  E.  Stok 
of  the  former  place. 


DiKi),  on  the  Hth  inst.,  after  a  short  but  severe  :  ■ 
ness,  Hannah  M.  Giubons,  aged  fifty-nine  years  ;  a  me  - 
ber  of  the  Southern  District  Monthly  Meeting,  Philad 
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From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

Iceland. 

(Continued  from  page  338.) 

Still  further  to  the  south — about  one  hundred 
nd  six  yards  from  the  Strokr — jou  arrive  at  the 
little  Geyser.    It  has  a  shallow  basin  like  its  big 
pijTother,  but  its  pipe,  thirty-eight  feet  in  depth,  ia 
»lrtpy  thing  but  uniform  in  its  shape.    In  the  days 
f  Mackenzie  this  fountain  was  not  accustomed 
contents  to  a  greater  altitude  than 
)ur  or  five  foet,  but  it  made  amends  for  its  poverty 
inaSjf  flight  by  spouting  for  an  hour  without  intermis- 
lon.   When  visited  by  Henderson  the  little  fellow 
,ad  raised  his  leaps  to  ten  or  twenty  feet,  and  went 
drough  his  gymnastics  about  twelve  times  in  the 
ourse  of  the  day.    Pliny  Miles  (in  1852)  found 
j^bat  he  had  shortened  the  intervals  between  his 
*-erformances,  and  was  then  in  the  habit  of  exhibit- 
Qg  every  half- hour,  though  the  spectacle  was  limited 
o  five  minutes  at  a  time,  and  the  column  did  not 
ixceed  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height. 
;„i  These  are  the  principal  springs  at  Haukadal, 
ilfflut  the  ground  is  pierced  in  all  directions,  and 
fjsfcuffs  of  steam,  jets  of  water,  and  pools  of  seething 
'■'■jluid  tell  the  visitor  that  he  is  standing  on  a  great 
jialdron,  the  crust  of  which  might  be  torn  to  frag- 
AH.pents  in  a  moment,  were  the  riotous  vapours  de- 
,,j  pied  the  means  of  escape.    He  feels  that  hundreds 
»f  safety-valves  are  at  work  around  him,  and  natu- 
ft  'ally  wonders  whether  Iceland  would  not  burst 
ike  a  boiler  should  these  be  clogged  or  destroyed. 
*■    The  larger  fountains  generally  give  notice  of 
P^.heir  intention  to  play.    This  is  only  reasonable,  for 
Jtherwise  a  curious  traveller,  venturing  too  near  the 
Pi  aasin,  might  be  drenched  with  scalding  water  by  a 
sudden  eruption;  or,  worse  still,  whilst  peering 
Jown  a  tube  might  receive  the  jet  in  his  face,  and 
ieii  recoil  parboiled  at  a  blow.    The  New  Geyser,  how- 
»;ver,  declines  to  give  any  intimation  of  his  move- 
^  ments,  and  therefore,  as  Sir  George  Mackenzie  re- 
"  marks,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  cautiously  with  him, 
unless  assured  from  a  recent  outbreak  that  his  hour 
.3  not  yet  come.   The  notice  served  upon  the  public, 
'y^'.n  cases  where  due  warning  is  given,  consists  of  a 
.1  series  of  detonations,  which  break  on  the  ear  like 
^:he  report  of  distant  artillery.    The  Head  Geyser 
makes  the  ground  quiver  under  your  feet,  as  if  an 
.infant  earthquake  were  gambolling  below.  Gun 
after  gun  is  thus  fired  at  varying  intervals,  as  much 


as  to  say  that  a  grand  p^orniance  is  just  about  to 
commence,  and  then  the  water  begins  to  bubble  in 
the  pipe  or  to  heave  in  the  basin.  Very  frequently 
however,  the  visitor,  who  rushes  up,  panting  and 
agitated,  on  hearing  the  irubLcrranean  signals,  is 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for,  after  rising  a  few 
feet,  in  a  column,  the  liquid  retires  into  the  well, 
and  leaves  the  spectator  to  ascertain  (if  the  point 
is  not  already  settled)  whether  patience  is  one  of 
the  virtues  he  really  enjoys. 

In  other  respects,  too,  as  well  as  in  the  hours 
of  display,  these  thermal  fountains  are  somewhat 
capricious  in  their  proceedings.  The  quantity  of 
water  ejected,  the  height  to  which  it  is  propelled, 
the  mode  of  evacuation  adopted,  diflfer  according 
to  circumstances  which  cannot  be  accurately  ex- 
plained. The  Geysers,  in  fact,  are  rather  whimmy 
phenomena.  Gradual  changes  must  necessarily  en- 
sue from  the  violent  wear  and  tear  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  as  well  as  from  the  deposit  of  siliceous 
matter,  and  since  earthquakes  are  incidents  of  com- 
mon occurrence  in  Iceland,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  their  under-ground  mechanism  will  frequently 
be  disordered.  Prior  to  1789,  there  existed  a  lively 
rattling  fountain,  known  as  the  Roaring  Geyser, 
which  flung  out  its  contents  every  four  or  five  min- 
utes with  unspeakable  fury ;  but  several  shocks 
bf  ing  experienced  in  that  vear,  the  Roarer  was  dis- 
abled, and  in  course  of  time  subsided  into  a  mild, 
tranquil  pool,  from  which  no  noisy  jet  ever  presumes 
to  ascend.  Sometimes,  too,  a  concussion  will  open 
out  new  vents,  as  was  the  case  in  1785,  when  thirty- 
five  fresh  springs  were  established  at  Haukadal, 
and  the  three  leading  performers  began  to  play 
with  augmented  energ}'. 

But  how  shall  we  account  for  the  action  of  these 
intermittent  fountains?  Formerly  it  was  supposed 
that  steam  was  produced  in  certain  subterranean 
cavities,  and  that  it  accumulated  there  until  it  be- 
came sufficiently  powerful  to  expel  all  the  liquid  in 
the  tube,  and  in  the  reservoir  with  which  it  was 
connected.  But  this  theory,  which  might  have 
suited  a  Geyser  of  regular  habits,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  suavity  in  its  manners,  would  not 
account  for  the  spasmodic  proceedings  so  frequently 
observed  in  the  tribe.  The  underground  boilers 
were  therefore  abandoned.  Professor  Bunsen  in 
Germany,  and  Professor  Tyndall  in  England, 
have  advocated  a  more  probable  solution.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  water  flies  ofi'  in  steam  at 
212°  F.,  because  its  elastic  force  is  then  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  But 
let  the  pressure  upon  it  be  increased,  and  its  pas- 
sage into  the  gaseous  state  is  proportionately  re- 
sisted— in  fact  if  a  quantity  of  liquid  were  enclosed 
in  a  vessel  of  adequate  strength,  it  might  be  heated, 
under  compulsion  of  its  own  steam,  until  it  became 
red-hot.  The  moment,  however,  that  the  fluid  is 
freed  from  this  pressure,  it  will  burst  into  vapour, 
and  as  steam  occupies  seventeen  hundred  times 
the  space  required  by  water,  it  will  explode  with 
a  degree  of  violence  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
unnatural  constraint  it  has  endured— the  same  law 
prevailing  in  mechanics  or  pneumatics  which  ob- 
tains in  morals  and  politics.  Now,  remembering  that 
a  Geyser  is  furnished  with  a  long  shaft  which 


gradually  fills  with  water,  and  that  the  pressure 
on  the  fluid  at  the  bottom  of  this  tube  must  there- 
fore become  very  considerable,  we  have  only  to 
suppose  that  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  brought  to 
bea.'  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  pipe,  when  the 
following  consequences  may  be  expected  to  ensue. 
A  quantity  of  liquid  will  receive  a  much  higher 
charge  of  caloric  than  it  ought  to  carry.  Some  of 
this  liquid,  rising  in  the  shaft,  must  flash  into  steam 
when  it  reaches  a  point  where  the  pressure  is  suf- 
ficiently relaxed,  and  hence  the  excitement  in  the 
basin,  and  the  abortive  eruptions  which  so  fre- 
quently tantalize  the  traveller.  But  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  of  the  temperature — the 
tube  being  now  full — the  fluid  below  can  no  longer 
restrain  its  gaseous  propensities,  it  explodes  vio- 
lently, and  drives  the  superincumbent  water  before 
it  with  resistless  impetuosity.  And  as  the  declin- 
ing pressure  releases  more  liquid  from  its  bondage, 
jet  after  jet  is  produced  until  the  aparatus  is 
emptied  for  the  time,  or  until  the  falling  floods 
are  so  cooled  in  their  rush  through  the  air  that 
they  check  the  further  development  of  vapour  for 
the  time.  The  Geyser,  in  fact,  is  a  species  of 
steam-cannon,  which  fires  round  after  round  of 
iquid  missiles,  just  as  Mr.  Perkins'  steam-gun  did 
leaden  pellets.  Professor  MUller  of  Freiburg,  con- 
trived a  little  instrament  which  may  serve  as  au 
artificial  "  Rager."  Procure  a  metallic  tube  at 
least  six  feet  in  height,  and  surround  it  at  the  foot, 
and  again  at  some  little  distance  up  the  shaft,  with 
wire  cages  capable  of  holding  burning  charcoal. 
The  lowest  cage  should  be  the  largest  Then  fill 
the  tube  with  water,  light  your  fires,  and  in  due 
time  you  will  have  a  pretty  little  eruption  from 
your  minature  "  Gusher."  A  basin  attached  to 
the  top  of  the  instrument  to  receive  the  liquid  and 
return  it  to  the  pipe,  will  ensure  a  succession  of 
discharges,  and  save  you  the  trouble  of  a  voyage 
to  Iceland.  So  a  cork  lightly  fastened  into  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  and  afterwards  blown  out  by 
the  steam,  will  qualify  you  to  talk  of  Strokr  as  if 
you  had  dosed  him  with  sods  and  stones  in  person. 

All  modern  accounts  seem  to  agree  that  the 
reputation  of  these  fountains  has  not  been  over- 
rated. Travellers  of  every  temperament  are  as- 
tonished at  the  giant  gambols  of  the  Geysers,  and 
some  resign  themselves  at  once  to  literary  despair, 
as  if  conscious  that  no  language,  however  vivid, 
could  adequately  represent  the  magnificence  of 
the  scene.  Even  Pliny  Miles  declares  that 
the  first  view  of  the  Great  Gusher  excited  him  so 
much,  although  then  in  a  quiescent  state,  that  he 
shall  never  forget  its  appearance  "  whilst  memory 
holds  her  seat,"  and  that  when  in  action,  the  spec- 
tacle was  such  that  no  words  can  describe,  adding, 
that  it  even  surpassed  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in 
grandeur.  But,  alas!  speedily  relapsing  into  the 
dollar  state  of  mind  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
some  Americans,  he  begins  to  speculate  upon  the 
uses  to  which  all  this  native  steam-power  might  be 
put,  and  wishes  that  Barnum  "could  collect  the 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  the  Niagara  Falls, 
the  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia,  Fingal's  Cave,  and 
the  "  Icelandic  fountains  within  one  fence,"  and 
"  fury  !  what  a  show-shop  he  would  open!" 
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Upon  one  race  of  people,  however,  the  Geysers 
seem  to  make  little  impression.  These  are  the 
natives  themselves.  Few  of  the  inhabitants  ever 
visit  the  spot,  and  those  who  live  in  the  vicinity 
treat  them  with  a  nonchalance  which  is  quite  dis- 
gusting. Keversing  the  well  known  Millerism,  the 
miserable  creatures  refuse  to  exhibit  any  feeling 
because  they  do  belong  to  the  parish  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. The  Great  Geyser  is  no  hero  to  his 
Icelanders.  He  has  not  even  a  staff  of  showmen, 
a  troop  of  parasites,  to  fatten  upon  his  glories.  It 
is  singular,  too,  that  all  the  early  annalists  of  the 
island  are  silent  on  the  subject,  though  the  first  his- 
torian of  the  north,  Ari  Frodi,  was  educated  al- 
most within  reach  of  their  spray  (1075.)  The 
most  ancient  notice  of  them  is  supposed  to  be' that 
of  Saxo-Grammaticus  in  his  History  of  Denmark; 
but  this  a  mere  curt  recognition  of  their  existence, 
such  as  an  English  topographer  might  vouchsafe 
to  the  hot  springs  at  Bath,  or  the  dropping  well  at 
Knaresborough.  Great  alterations  will,  of  course, 
have  occured  in  the  course  of  centuries ;  but  as  in 
Iceland  the  "pot"  is  always  "kept  boiling," spout- 
ing springs  in  different  localities  must  have  long 
been  amongst  the  prominent  marvels  of  the  region. 

In  other  parts  of  the  island  as  well  as  Hauka- 
dal,  boiling  springs  abound.  In  the  valley  of 
Reykum,  or  Reykir,  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  from 
the  metropolis  of  the  Geyser  system. — vallis  fon- 
tibus  fervidis  abundans — upwards  of  a  hundred 
may  easily  be  counted  within  a  circumference  of  a 
mile  and  a  half.  Some  of  these  are,  of  course, 
mere  Lilliputian  pools,  but  many  are  caldrons  of 
considerable  bulk,  from  which  the  traveller  may  at 
any  moment  receive  a  scalding  shower-bath,  the 
water  being  occasionally  spirted  up  without  the 
least  notice  of  coming  hostilities.  One  of  the  head 
fountains  in  this  region  the  Little  Geyser,  was  ac- 
customed to  erupt  nearly  every  minute  in  Sir  John 
Stanley's  time ;  but  having  grown  weary  of  this 
feverish  work,  it  now  contents  itself  with  a  blow- 
up every  three  hours,  or,  according  to  Madame 
Pfeiffer,  only  twice  or  thrice  in  a  day.  Another, 
the  Badstofa,  plays  every  five  or  six  minutes,  the 
jets  lasting  for  about  a  minute;  but  as  they  issue 
from  beneath  a  shelving  rocJ^  they  assume  an  ob- 
lique direction,  like  an  archea  fan,  and  produce  a 
magnificent  effect. 

(To  be  contianed.) 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Mnsings  and  Memories. 

PROVIDENTIAL  PRESERVATION. 
A  young  Cornish  miner,  who  had  been  savingly 
reached  by  Divine  grace,  was  on  his  knees  in  pray- 
er, in  the  mine  in  which  he  worked,  when  three 
large  stones  fell  out  of  the  roof  above,  striking  the 
floor  around  him,  without  touching  hiin.  Imme- 
diately after,  before  he  had  time  to  rise,  a  large 
mass  of  the  rock  settled  down  on  the  stones  which 
had  previously  fallen,  and  which  alone  prevented 
his  immediate  death.  The  large  mass  was  only 
about  four  inches  above  his  head  as  he  knelt,  and 
had  he  been  standing  up,  he  must  inevitably  have 
been  cruslicd.  lie  was  so  closely  hemmed  in  as  to 
be  unable  to  rise  from  liis  kneeling  position  until 
the  mass  of  rock  which  rested  above  him,  had  been 
removed.  This  young  miner  was  afterwards,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  eflV'ctual  labourers 
among  John  Wesley's  coadjutors,  throuiihout  Corn- 
wall, Wales,  and  Oxfordshire,  working  through 
the  blessing  which  attended  his  labours,  a  great 
moral  reformation  throughout  a  very  benighted 
region.  Labour  for  the  good  of  others  was  in 
store  for  him,  and  the  I'rovidcnce  which  had  as- 
signed him  further  work  in  his  cause,  cradk'd  him 
in  bis  band  of  safety  as  effectually  and  easily, 


amidst  the  falhng  of  mountains,  as  it  would  have 
done,  had  he  been  threatened  by  nothing  more 
ponderous  than  flakes  of  fleecy  snow,  or  the  settling 
of  dew  upon  him. 

Providence  has  preserved  every  one  of  us,  who 
have  reached  maturity  through  perils,  seen  and  un- 
seen. How  many  times  have  we  been  where  the 
pestilence  which  walketh  in  darkness,  and  the  de- 
struction which  wasteth  at  noon-day,  have  seized 
on  others,  our  companions  and  acquaintance,  whilst 
we  yet  have  been  spared.  Do  we  inquire  for  what 
service  ?  Are  we,  throil^h  obedience  to  the  Lord's 
good  Spirit,  prepared  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  do 
the  work  of  our  day,  as  he  makes  it  manifest  to  us  ? 
Our  late  Friend,  S.  B.,  during  the  prevalence  of 
yellow  fever  in  this  city,  in  1793,  was  taken  down 
with  the  prevailing  disease.  He  was  severely  held, 
and  at  last  to  all  appearance,  he  sunk  to  his  last 
repose.  His  nurses  considered  him  dead,  his  phy- 
sician also,  and  the  coflin  was  prepared  for  his 
burial.  During  a  few  hours  in  which  he  lay  in 
apparent  death,  although  incapable  of  voluntary 
motion,  and  though  all  perceptible  respiration  had 
ceased,  and  all  circulation  also,  he  was  yet  per- 
fectly conscious.  At  last  he  found  ability  to  speak, 
which  he  exercised  to  the  great  fright  of  his  at- 
tendants, and  soon  after  strength  began  to  return, 
and  convalescence  set  in.  The  cofiin  which  had 
been  brought  to  the  house  for  him,  was  needed  to 
contain  the  body  of  his  father,  who  soon  deceased. 
About  twenty  years  after  this  event,  S.  B.  was 
called  to  the  ministry,  in  which  he  was  exercised 
about  forty-seven  years.  He  told  the  writer  of 
this,  that  many  years  after  the  strange  event  above 
related,  in  passing  through  a  crowded  market,  a 
hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  voice  whis- 
pered, "  I  once  made  your  cofi&n.  I  thought  you 
were  preserved  for  some  good  purpose." 

Through  many  dangers  we  all,  dear  readers, 
have  been  preserved  to  this  day.  Not  of  such  a 
striking  nature,  perhaps,  yet  we  must  all,  if  we  are 
possessed  of  sound  minds  and  thankful  hearts,  feel 
that  a  preserving  hand  of  Providence  has  been 
about  us.  Well,  then,  let  us  inquire  and  consider. 
For  what  have  1  been  preserved  il  For  what  good 
purpose  have  I  lived  in  safety  to  this  day  ?  Have 
I  fulfilled  the  end  of  my  being,  the  work  of  love, 
whether  it  has  been  more  active,  or  passive,  for 
which  the  merciful  protection  of  the  God  and 
Father  of  all  goodness  has  been  powerfully  and 
efficiently  around  me  ?  The  query  is  an  important 
one,  and  deserves  serious  and  frequent  considera- 
tion. 

POLITENESS. 
On  an  occasion  in  which  many  children  were 
gathered  together,  amongst  them  was  one,  a  bash- 
ful, timid  little  girl.  She  was  rendered  awkward 
by  her  bashfulness,  and  her  embarrassment  was 
not  diminished  to  hear  herself  called  silly  by  some 
who  had  never  suflered  from  timidity,  or  had  for- 
gotten how  they  had  felt,  when  enduring  the  pains 
of  bashfulness.  In  the  company,  there  was  one 
kind-hearted,  really  polite  boy.  He  felt  for  her  in  her 
distress,  and  without  appearing  to  notice  her  fright, 
he  took  a  book  to  her,  showed  her  the  pictures, 
talked  to  her  very  pleasantly,  and  took  care  not 
to  ask  (juestions  which  would  render  it  necessary 
for  her  to  answer.  Her  fear  soon  passed  away, 
and  the  intellijicnce  of  her  mind  was  soon  niani- 
fest  on  her  countenance,  showing  that  the  term 
silly  did  not  rightfully  belong  to  her.  When  fruit 
was  handed  round,  he  selected  a  fine  apple,  and 
whilst  the  others  were  busy  in  ministering  to  their 
own  selfish  appetites,  he  carried  it  to  the  little  girl, 
calUnl  her  by  an  endearing  appellation,  and  told 
iier  he  had  selected  it  for  her.  A  smile  of  grati- 
tude spread  over  her  face,  and  in  a  low  voice  she 


found  courage  to  thank  him  for  hia  kindnes 
whilst  she  gladly  accepted  the  fruit. 

Some  one  has  said  that  politeness  is  "  kindnes 
kindly  expressed."  The  boy,  though  he  could  n 
probably  have  given  a  good  definition  of  it,  had  i 
instinctive  perception  of  what  it  was,  and  practia 
it.  A  recent  writer  says,  "some  people  thh 
politeness  can  only  wear  fine  clothes,  and  live 
grand  houses.  Never  was  there  a  bigger  mistai 
The  best  teacher  is  kindness,  and  she  is  a  teach 
who  keeps  a  free  school.  All  may  come  ai 
learn." 

The  same  writer,  in  speaking  of  christian  polit 
ness,  after  quoting  the  saying  of  our  blessed  S 
viour,  "  Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one 
these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name 
a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you  he  shall  in 
wise  lose  his  reward,"  adds  these  remarks- 
"  christian  politeness  ?  Yes.  Politeness  is  sho 
ing  kindness  for  kindness'  sake.  Christian  polit 
ness  is  showing  kindness  for  Christ's  sake,  doii 
kind  acts  from  the  love  you  bear  your  Savioi 
and  a  desire  to  honour  Him,  whose  whole  life 
earth  was  a  life  of  love.  Such  a  value  does  he 
upon  '  little  deeds  of  kindness,'  that  the  giving 
a  cup  of  cold  water  is  not  overlooked  or  forgott 
by  him." 
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FULFILLED  DUTIES — DIMINISHED  SORROWS, 

On,  trembling  christian,  struggle  on. 

And  win  the  goal  before  tliee, 
Who  bears  the  cross,  shall  wear  the  crown. 
The  humble  take  the  glory. 

Sit  not  in  sorrow  down  to  sigh, 

Oh,  weak  one,  bowed  with  trouble! 
To  him,  who  counts  his  misery. 
It  ever  measures  double  ; 

Whilst  still  to  him  who  in  the  path 

Of  duty,  strives  to  press  on. 
The  store  of  sorrow  which  he  hath. 
Will  daily  seem  to  lessen. 

h 

Hard  B niter  without  Ice. — To  have  delightful 
hard  butter  in  summer,  without  ice,  the  plan 
commended  by  thatexcellent  and  useful publicatic 
the  Scientific  American,  is  a  good  one  : — Put 
trivet,  or  any  open  flat  thing  with  legs,  in  a  sauci 
put  on  this  trivet  the  plate  of  butter ;  fill  the  sau( 
with  water  ;  turn  a  common  flower-pot  upside  do 
over  the  butter,  so  that  its  edge  shall  be  within  t 
saucer  and  under  the  water ;  plug  the  flower-j 
with  a  cork,  then  drench  the  flower-pot  with  watc 
set  in  a  cool  place  until  morning,  or  if  done 
breakfast,  the  butter  will  be  very  bard  by  supj  * 
time.    How  many  of  our  town  boarding  sch 
girls,  who  have  been  learning  philosophy,  ast 
nomy,  syntax  and  prosody,  can  write  an  explailj''" 
tion  of  this  within  a  month  ? 
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The  true  bond  in  religious  society. — Our  S' 
cty  will  no  longer  remain  in  a  safe  state,  tl 
whilst  the  members  are  concerned  to  adhere  to 
principle  of  divine  grace  which  is  manifest  for  < 
instruction  and  support.    If  we  go  from  this, 
shall  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  wrong  practic 
and  thus  the  bond  of  .society  being  lost,  a  decl 
sion  will  follow,  even  as  to  numbers,  and  coldc 
and  slackness  in  our  religious  duties.    As  we 
came  a  society  on  a  religious  foundation,  which 
the  love  and  icar  of  God,  how  can  we  be  suppor  i 
in  any  other  way  ?  or  how  can  it  be  otherwise  tl 
that  the  society  must  decline  if  it  goes  from  t 
from  whence  it  took  its  rise. — Jokn  Kendall. 


The  great,  the  only  efi'cctual  antidote  to  s 
love,  is  to  get  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbc  i' 
firmly  rooted  in  the  heart. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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FioiD  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

lloyd's, 

(Concluded  from  page  322.) 

The  reading-room,  which  is  next  to  the  undcr- 
iters'  room,  is  supplied  with  the  commercial 
P'^«'  irnals  of  11  nations  ;  and  here  may  be  seen  from 
le  to  time  the  merchants  of  foreign  lands,  as  well 
our  home  capitalists,  gleaning  from  unnumbered 
Buments,  written  and  printed,  the  information 
sy  want.    An  orderly,  almost  perfect  silence, 

*  '  bvails,  and  waiters,  who  only  whisper,  are  ever 

,  the  alert  to  supply  the  lists  as  they  are  called 
'"f'l  !■,  and  the  very  last  intelligence  from  any  and 
'  "'"J  po"'*'  0^  sea.s,  at  an  instant's  notice.  For 
''*lthis  spot  is  concentred  all  that  is  positively 
J^''^  !own  concerning  every  civilized  venture  afloat, 
im  whatever  port  it  may  have  sailed  and  to  what- 
'^^'"f  fer  region  it  may  be  bound.  Sail  from  whence 
'''™'will,  a  vessel  may  be  insured  at  Lloyd's,  and  in 
"P°'.'  actice  there  is  hardly  ever  a  barque  sailing  from 
'1  ™  Christian  country  that  is  not  so  insured  in  whole 
im  jn  part.  This  is  managed  by  the  medium  of  a 
''^  1st  system  of  agency,  which  is  ever  active  among 
maritime  peoples — the  agents  of  the  United 
[ngdom  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
xgoa  I-  foreign  agents  nearly  doubling  that  number, 
is  from  these  tfgents,  who  write  by  every  mail 
d  telegraph  every  serious  casualty,  that  that  vast 
iss  of  intelligence  is  received  which  renders 
oyd's  the  never-failing  source  of  information  on 
1  marine  matters. 

The  merchants'  room,  which  is  frequented  by  a 
fferent  class  of  subscribers,  not  insurers,  is  under 
management  of  a  master  speaking  several 
nguages;  is  supplied  with  duplicates  of  the 
books,'-  and  with  the  English  and  foreign  news- 
ipers,  and  is  the  centre  of  various  mercantile 
ansactions  other  than  insurance.    I  he  captains' 
om,  to  which  the  readiest  access  is  by  the  cap- 
ins'  entrance  on  the  north  side  of  the  Exchange, 
for  the  transaction  of  captains'  business  by  ap- 
ypintment  with  their  owners,  and  for  sales  and 
^  Jansfers  of  ships  and  ships'  stores.    It  is,  further, 
-jllJcommodious  coffee  and  refreshment  room,  where 
Pi^  ic  viands  are  supplied  at  moderate  price.    On  the 
)or  above  the  subscription  rooms  are  the  chart- 
»om,  the  committee-rooms,  and  the  various  domes- 
,  jj,p  offices. 

jjjil  The  above  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  learned 
jj.j^  a  casual  visit  to  this  unique  establishment,  which 
jjjjjrtainly  never  had  its  like  in  any  other  age  or 
>untry.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  colossal  institu- 
-,ppi0n  for  rendering  the  destructive  forces  of  nature 
^jjarmless  against  the  enterprise  of  commerce.  In 
J Jpe  respect  it  does  this,  for  it  prevents  the  diminu- 
j|j|on  ot  what  is  literally  ''  floating  capital,"  and 
'  leeps  the  keels  of  commerce  for  ever  gliding  in 
beir  ocean  path.  But  there  is  another  and  a 
rim  side  to  this  bold  picture.  Yon  moneyed  arbi- 
".ST  may  underwrite  the  "Betsy  Jane,"  and  if 
'  be  is  crunched  to  atoms  by  the  grinding  ice-drift, 
"  'r  founders  like  lead  in  the  bo.som  of  the  tempe.-it, 
'!'■  e  may  set  her  duplicate  afloat  with  timbers  as 
'-"l  ound  and  a  cargo  as  rich.    But  what  of  the  thirty 

*  aen  and  seven  or  eight  boys,  who  started  so  merrily 


"  n  their  voyage  four  months  ago — now  perished 
■"■lor  ever  in  those  dismal  gulfs  ?  Can  he  underwrite 
',|hem?  can  he  set  them  afloat  once  more,  and 
"juench  the  mothers'  sobs,  and  dry  the  widows' 
'ears?  It  is  a  ghastly  thought  that  the  increase  of 
Jpur  commercial  marine  is  marked  by  concurrent 
ncrease  of  death  by  drowning  and  the  horrors  of 
hipwreck.    The  proof  of  this  is  afi'orded  by  the 
)ooks  of  Lloyd's,  who.se  evidence  is  not  to  be  gain- 
aid.    We  f-peak  within  the  mark  when  we  affirm 
hat  the  loss  of  life  by  casualties  at  sea,  re- 
Dorted  at  Lloyd's,  averages  not  less  than  twelve 


hundred  men  and  boys  per  year.  Of  these  as 
many,  probably,  as  four  to  five  hundred  form 
the  crews  of  vessels  sailing  from  our  island  ports 
every  year,  which  are  never  heard  of  again  ;  for  it 
is  a  fact  that  fifty  vessels  on  an  average  annually 
leave  our  harbors,  which  never  arrive  anywhere, 
and  the  cause  of  whose  total  destruction  remains 
for  ever  unknown.  The  next  most  fatal  class  are 
those  which  founder  at  sea,  leaving  survivors  to 
tell  the  sad  history  of  loss  and  suflFering — and 
these  amount  annually  to  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty.  Almost  as  large  a  number  are  every  year 
abandoned  by  their  crews,  who  take  to  their  boats 
to  save  their  lives  if  possible.  Those  totally 
wrecked  in  the  same  space  of  time  are  about  five 
hundred  and  seventy;  while  those  driven  ashore 
and  partially  wrecked  are  over  twelve  hundred. 
Serious  damage  by  collision,  in  which  vessels  only 
save  themselves  from  sinking,  by  running  into  the 
nearest  port,  occurs  six  hundred  times,  while  var- 
ious other  casualties  of  less  frequent  occurrence, 
including  casualties  by  fire,  by  ice,  by  pirates,  etc., 
etc.,  raise  the  whole  list  to  no  less  than  three 
thousand  in  a  single  year,  in  sailing  vessels  alone. 
Among  steamers  the  loss  and  damage,  proportiona- 
bly  to  tonnage,  is  not  nearly  so  great,  but  still  the 
array  of  accidents  is"  a  gloomy  one. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  on  contemplating 
such  a  portentious  list  of  calamities,  what  class  of 
vessels  is  most  liable  to  them  ?  Out  of  the  three 
thousand  casualties  recorded  in  Lloyd's  books  in 
a  year,  not  more  than  sixteen  are  set  down  against 
vessels  of  seven  hundred  tons  burden  and  upwards. 
The  rule  would  appear  to  be,  that  the  larger  the 
vessel,  or  the  more  valuable  the  venture,  the  less 
liable  it  is  to  sufi'er  wreck  or  accident.  Not  that 
there  is  any  protective  property  in  the  mere  ele- 
ment of  size,  but  because  in  large  vessels  there 
will  be  found  a  well  qualified  commander  and  an 
efficient  crew,  while  smaller  vessels  are  often  kept 
weak-handed  from  false  notions  of  economy,  and 
thus  in  the  hour  of  storm  and  peril  they  are  wrecked 
from  want  of  sufficient  skill  and  strength  on  board 
to  navigate  them  safely.  It  is  of  course  impossible 
that  the  whole  of  our  mercantile  marine  should  con- 
sist of  large  vessels  of  great  tonage ;  in  such 
vessels  many  branches  of  commerce  could  only  be 
carried  on  at  a  ruinous  loss,  if  at  all.  There  must 
be  small  vessels  for  the  coast,  the  European  and  the 
Mediterranean  traffic ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  as  well  manned  and  commanded 
as  the  monster  merchantmen  that  trade  with  China 
and  the  Indies.  We  hold  that  a  vessel  of  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  tons,  fairly  manned,  and 
free  from  the  incubus  of  a  deck  cargo,  inasmuch 
as  she  is  more  manageable,  is  safer  in  the  narrow 
seas  than  one  of  two  thousand  ;  but  the  mischief  is, 
that  such  vessels,  being  mostly  commanded  by  men 
who  are  part  owners,  and  who,  heedless  of  their 
responsibilities,  are  interested  in  saving  expensj, 
seldom  are  fairly  manned,  and  carry  very  little  of 
the  science  of  navigation  on  board.  These  are 
conclusions  which,  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to 
arrive  at  them,  we  cannot  escape,  for  "  Lloyd's 
List"  brings  them  home  to  us  with  irresistible  force, 
speaking  in  facts  which  cannot  be  tampered  with 
or  eluded.  The  remedy,  then,  so  far  as  a  remedy 
is  obtainable  against  the  overwhelming  loss  of  life 
at  sea,  annually  suflered  by  this  country,  will 
come  with  a  better  educated  class  of  sea  captains, 
and  crews  of  well-trained,  disciplined,  and  well- 
paid  seamen. 

The  total  loss,  either  of  life  or  property,  cannot 
be  accurately  arrived  at  by  the  information  con  • 
centrated  at  Lloyd's,  as  casualties  mu-^t  occasion- 
ally happen  which  do  not  get  reported  in  their 
books.    As  to  life,  we  have  given  an  approximation 


above ;  as  to  property,  it  has  been  calculated  that 
about  250,000  tons  of  shipping  are  lost  every  year. 
At  the  cost  for  building,  of  £10  a  ton,  this  would 
give  £2,500,000  as  the  money  loss  incurred  by 
owners,  or  by  the  underwriters  in  the  case  of  such 
vessels  as  are  insured,  every  year  for  the  vessels 
alone.  If  the  value  of  the  cargoes  amount  to  only 
as  much,  then  £5,000,000  sterling  in  value  of  the 
products  of  human  industry  are  swamped  in  the 
fathomless  ocean^  and  lost  to  the  communities  for 
whom  they  were  designed.  Verily  there  is  room 
for  underwriting,  and  rea.son  enough  why  the 
underwriter  should  not  feel  himself  on  a  bed  of 
roses, 

"  When  Ihe  stormy  winds  do  blow,  do  blow — 
When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow." 

"  But,"  say.s  the  reader,  "  who  is,  or  was, 
Lloyd,  the  founder  of  this  responsible  and  ubiqui- 
tous institution  ?  you  have  not  introduced  us  to 
him  after  all."  Well,  that  is  rather  a  difficult  . 
question.  We  can  get  at  nothing  like  a  detailed 
account  of  the  man.  Some  two  centuries  ago  he 
was  described  in  a  title-page  as  a  "  Gentleman 
well  known  for  obliging  the  Public  with  the 
Freshest  and  most  Authentic  Ship  News;"  and 
forty  years  before  that,  he,  or  his  progenitor,  was 
mentioned  in  the  "  Tatler ;"  and  again,  ten  years 
before  that  he  was  referred  to  in  a  poem  which  had 
but  an  ephemeral  existence.  All  search  for  him 
previous  to  the  date  of  1700  is  vain,  and  who  he 
was  cannot  be  told  at  this  time  of  day.  The  man 
himself  has  been  forgotten  for  many  a  long  year  ; 
but  Stat  nominis  timbra — the  shadow  of  his  name 
does  indeed  stand,  a  beneficient  power  looming 
over  land  and  sea ;  and  it  may  be  said,  in  poetical 
phrase, 

To  brood  o'er  the  waters  wherever  they  roll, 
From  the  day-darting  zone  to  the  night  shadowed- 
pole." 


The  safe  path  to  walk  in. — I  cannot  say  that 
none  of  the  things  brought  upon  us  at  the  present 
day,  move  me;  in  measure  I  think  I  participate  in 
the  clothing  of  sackcloth  and  mourning ;  perhaps 
it  is  a  sign  of  life,  to  mourn  with  those  who  rightly 
mourn  for  the  desolation  spread  among  us.  For 
my  own  part,  I  dare  not  step  out  of  the  strait 
and  narrow  way,  which  I  believe  is  cast  up  as  a 
safe  path  for  me  to  walk  in,  by  faith  in  the  re- 
deeming power  of  a  crucified,  glorified  Saviour, 
manifested  in  the  humbled  soul,  as  the  true  light 
and  life,  which  opens  the  blind  eye  and  leads  in 
the  way  of  salvation. — Mary  Capper. 


An  Oregon  Woolen  Factory. — It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  establishment  of  the  more  important 
branches  of  manufacture  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  An  Oregon  paper  states  that  the  Willa- 
mette factory  at  Salem,  Oregon,  is  in  successful 
operation  ;  running  at  present  720  spindles.  There 
are  32  hands  employed,  making  2000  yards  of 
cloth  per  week,  and  consuming  150,000  pounds  of 
wool  per  annum.  The  manufacture  comprises 
blankets,  cassimeres,  tweeds,  flannels,  pilot  cloths 
and  other  goods. 



Tlie  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord. — The  kingdoms  of  this  world  seem  in  an 
unusual  ferment,  and  the  bottom  on  which  the  false 
religions  of  it  are  founded,  is  altogether  slight, 
precarious,  and  uncertain.  Who  knows  how  near 
the  hour  may  be  when  it  shall  please  the  Omnipo- 
tent to  rend  the  vail,  which  obscures  the  spiritual 
sight  of  mankind,  and  to  reveal  himself  to  the 
human  species  in  a  more  general  way,  saying,  as 
at  the  beginning  of  creation,  "  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light." — Richard  Skacklelon. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
"  How  can  yc  believe,  whicli  receive  honour  one  of 
another,  and  seek,  not  the  honour  that  cometh  from  Gofl 
only." 

At  this  time,  when  tbere  is  apparent  so  many 
deviations  from  our  testimonies,  and  such  mani- 
fest alienation  from  the  christian  principles  com- 
mitted to  our  religious  Society  by  the  Head  of 
the  church  to  walk  in  and  maintain  before  the 
■world,  testimonies  and  principles  which  our  fore 
fathers  faithfully  upheld,  nobly  stood  forth  in  sup 
port  of,  and  unflinchingly  suffered  for,  I  have 
believed  it  would  be  salutary  to  have  revived 
amongst  us  the  testimony  of  Robert  Barclay,  con- 
tained in  the  fifteenth  proposition  of  the  Apology, 
concerning  Salutations  and  Recreations,  &c.  Per- 
adventure  the  careful  and  serious  reading  thereof, 
with  minds  directed  to  the  alone  Helper  and 
Instructor  of  his  people,  with  desire  that  he  would 
give  ears  to  hear,  and  hearts  to  understand,  and 
clearness  of  judgment  to  search  and  try  their  ways, 
mio-ht  incite  many  to  turn  back  into  the  path  in 
whTch  they  were  called  to  walk,  but  from  which 
they  have  strayed,  and  recur  to  those  precious 
principles  from  which  they  have  departed,  which 
their  eyes  were  once  anointed  to  behold,  as  spring- 
iu<T  from  the  Truth,  and  laid  upon  them  to  cleave 
to°exdteplify  and  uphold,  through  good  report  and 
evil  report. 

One  testimony,  for  which  our  ancient,  faithful 
standard-bearers  suffered  much  to  support  and 
maintain,  was  the  keeping  on  the  hat  before  all, 
whether  king,  ruler  or  subject,  not  regarding  the 
uncovering  the  head  to  man,  to  be  offering  any 
real  honour  or  respect,  but  a  mere  conformity  to 
the  lusts  and  fashions  of  this  world  which  pass 
away.  If,  as  Robert  Barclay  says,  kneeling, 
bowing,  and  uncovering  of  the  head  is  the  alone 
outward  signification  of  our  adoration  towards 
God,  and  therefore  it  is  not  lawful  to  give  it  unto 
man,  he  that  boweth  and  uncovereth  his  head  to 
the  creature,  what  hath  he  reserved  to  the  Crea- 
tor? The  taking  off  the  hat  in  honour  to  one 
another,  not  only  before  the  world,  but  also  in 
companies  of  members,  at  meeting,  funerals  and 
other  gatherings,  stands  prominent,  I  believe,  as 
being  practised  in  violation  of  our  profession,  and 
in  disobedience  to  the  command  given  to  us  as  a 
people  to  hold  fast  and  fulfil.  This  is  especially 
prominent  as  regards  our  young  men.  Many  are 
often  pained,  and  go  sorrowing  on  account  of  these 
things.  Oh,  that  all  those  who  have  given  up  to 
follow  the  fashions  and  customs  of  this  world, 
would  examine  in  the  light  of  Truth  that  they  may 
know  whether  they  are  not  of  those  which  receive 
liouour  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honour 
that  Cometh  from  God  only.  I  should  be  gratified 
to  see  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  proposition  of 
Barclay's  Apology  published  in  "  The  Friend." 

B 

Fourth  month,  18G1. 

[The  Proposition  referred  to  will  be  commenced 
next  week.] 


Tlie  Cities  nf  EurojK. — The  present  population 
of  some  of  tlie  chief  cities  of  Europe  are  said  to  be 
as  follow— London,  2,950,000  ;  Paris,  1,525,525 
St.  Petersburg,  494,656;  Vienna,  476,222  ;  Ber- 
lin, 438,961  -,  Naples,  413,920  ;  Madrid,  301,660 
Lisbon,  275,286 ;  Brussels,  263,481  ;  Amster- 
dam, 243,756  ;  Rome,  180,359;  Turin,  179,653; 
Hamburg,  171,696;  Copenhagen,  118,636;  Ve- 
nice, 118,172  ;  Dresden,  117,750  ;  Munich,  114,- 
734;  Stockholm,  101,502.  London,  Paris,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  are  the  largest  cities  in  the 
world,  exclusive  of  those  of  Asia,  some  of  which 
contain  immense  numbers  of  people. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

Sappers  and  Miners  of  the  Insect  World. 

(Coucluded  from  page  Sil.J 

Without  destroying  their  works,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  get  a  view  of  these  insects,  as  they  in- 
variably keep  below  ground,  save  on  peculiar  occa- 
sions ;  all  the  nests  having  subterranean  galleries, 
which  radiate  in  all  directions,  and  often  to  very 
considerable  distances  from  the  point  of  their  origin. 
Even  the  tree  termites  construct  a  long  tube  which 
reaches  to  the  ground,  and  serves  as  the  centre  of 
their  covered  roads.    All  the  species,  too,  have  the 
same  habits,  and  their  innumerable  hosts  are  in 
cessantly  on  the  watch  for  some  substances  on 
which  to  prey.    It  is  this  instinct  which  makes 
them  so  formidable  to  many,  that  Linnaeus  did  not 
hesitate  to  designate  them  as  "  the  greatest  scourge 
of  the  Indies."    Hidden  from  the  view  of  those 
whom  they  threaten,  the  termites  undermine  the 
very  walls  of  store-houses  and  dwellings,  and  make 
their  way  up  into  the  interior.    Some  attack  the 
wood-work,  others  the  furniture,  and  provisions  of 
every  sort,  whilst  others  demolish  the  floors  and 
roofs  ;  but,  being  always  careful  to  avoid  the  light 
they  never  work  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the 
objects  they  consume,  but  content  themselves  with 
gutting  the  interior.    Their  work  of  destruction 
progresses  with  such'  amazing  rapidity,  that  one 
season  sufi&ces  for  the  entire  destruction  of  a  Euro- 
pean house,  while  a  negro  village  completely  dis 
appears  within  the  same  period.    They  have  been 
known  to  penetrate,  in  a  single  night,  through  the 
foot  of  a  table,  and,  ascending  the  leg  from  the 
ground  upwards,  to  attack  a  box  which  stood  upon 
it,  and  so  completely  to  destroy  the  contents,  that 
next  day  not  an  inch  of  the  clothing  it  contained 
remained  intact,  and  even  papers  and  pencils,  in 
eluding  the  lead,  had  all  disappeared  in  the  same 
time. 

So  skilfully  do  they  leave  the  upper  sheets  and 
the  margin  of  each  leaf  entire,  that  the  eye  is  per 
fectly  deceived,  and  a  mass  of  crumbling  substance 
has  the  appearance  of  a  pile  of  papers  in  perfect 
order.  In  the  same  way  the  whole  interior  of  oak 
posts  will  crumble  under  the  touch,  while  externally 
they  look  perfectly  sound,  the  layer  left  untouched 
by  the  termites  not  being  thicker  than  a  sheet 
of  paper. 

The  marching  termites  are  no  less  curious  than 
the  warlike  species.    They  seem  to  be  much  scarcer 
and  larger  than  the  other.    Our  traveller  was 
fortunate  enough  to  see  one  of  their  armies  march 
by  him.    He  says:   "One  day,  on  my  return 
through  the  thick  forest,  suddenly  I  heard  a  loud 
hiss.    This  noise  cause  me  to  move  a  few  pace; 
from  the  path,  where,  to  my  great  astonishment 
and  pleasure,  I  saw  an  army  of  termites  coming 
out  of  a  hole  in  the  ground,  whicli  could  not  b 
above  four  or  five  inches  wide.    They  came  out  in 
vast  numbers,  and  seemingly  as  fast  as  they  could 
possibly  march.    In  less  than  a  yard  from  the  place 
they  divided  into  two  columns,  composed  chiefly 
of  the  labourers,  twelve  or  fifteen  abreast,  and 
crowded  as  closely  as  sheep  in  a  drove,  going 
straight  forward,  and  among  them,  here  and  there, 
a  soldier  was  to  be  seen.    While  these  were  has- 
tening along,  agreatmany  soldiers  appeared, spread 
about  on  both  sides  of  the  two  lines  of  march, 
some  a  foot  or  two  distant,  standing  still  or  saun- 
tering about,  as  if  on  the  look-out  tor  any  enemies 
who  might  assail  the  labourers.    But  the  most 
extraordinary  part  of  the  march  was  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  soldiers,  who,  having  mounted  the 
plants  which  grew  here  and  there,  had  placed 
them.selves  on  the  points  of  the  leaves,  which  were 
raised  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
overlooking  the  army  marching  below.  Every 
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now  and  then  one  or  other  of  these  would  beat 
with  his  forceps  upon  the  leaf,  making  a  noise 
similar  to  that  described  among  the  warrior  species, 
This  signal  produced  the  same  effect  upon  ths 
marching  white  ants ;  for  instantly  the  whole  armj 
returned  the  noise,  and  obeyed  by  increasing  thei|  f° 
pace  with  the  utmost  haste.  At  length  the  two 
columns  united  into  one,  and  then  descended  into 
the  earth  by  two  or  three  holes.  They  continued 
marching  by  me  for  above  an  hour,  as  I  stood  ad- 
miring them,  without  any  diminution  of  their  nuni' 
bers." 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  the^i  J 
insects  attain  their  perfect  state.    Their  form  am' 
size  are  then  much  altered,  and  they  are  furnished 
with  four  large  transparent  wings,  with  which  t< 
wing  their  way  in  search  of  a  new  settlement  I 'PPfi 
Some  stormy  evening  is  usually  selected  for  thd ' 
period  of  their  flight,  when  they  issue  by  million! 
from  their  subterranean  retreats.    Their  aerial  lift 
is,  however,  of  very  short  duration,  for,  after  a  fev  "i 
hours,  their  wings  wither  and  fall  off.    On  thefol 
lowing  day  the  earth  appears  thickly  strewn  witi 
the  bodies  of  these  helpless  insects,  which  then  be 
come  a  prey  to  innumerable  foes.    Only  a  smal 
number  escape,  and,  reaching  a  place  of  safety 
form  the  foundation  of  a  new  community. 

All  travellers  speak  of  ants  being  used  by  cer  J', 
tain  nations  as  food  :  but  this  is  only  the  case  witll  I"™ 
reference  to  the  termites ;  and  there  is  no  doub 
that  these  insects  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Africa 
as  well  as  by  the  Indians.  However  strange  i 
may  appear,  this  extraordinary  kind  of  food  seem 
to  be  relished  even  by  Europeans,  and  traveller 
agree  in  describing  it  as  savoury  and  agreeabk 
resembling  in  flavour  sweetened  marrow  or  cream 
Smeathman  pronounces  them  a  delicate,  nourish 
ing,  and  wholesome  food,  and  he  seems  even  t 
prefer  them  to  the  famous  palm  grubs,  which,  i 
the  West  Indies,  are  brought  to  the  tables  of  th 
rich  as  an  exquisite  delicacy.  Surely  the  riddl 
of  Sansom  aptly  applies  to  these  destructive  insects 
"  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat." 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  VIRTUOUS. 
Sweet  is  the  scene  when  virtue  dies  ! 

When  sijiks  a  righteous  soul  to  rest. 
How  mildly  beam  the  closing  eyes. 

How  gently  heaves  the  expiring  breast  1 

So  fades  a  summer  cloud  away. 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er, 

So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 
So  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore. 

Triumphant  smiles  the  victor  brow, 
Fanned  by  some  angel's  purple  wing; 

Where  is,  0  Grave  !  thy  victory  now  ? 
And  where,  insidious  Death  I  thy  sting? 

Farewell,  conflicting  joys  and  fears, 

Where  liglit  and  shade  alternate  dwell  I 

How  bright  th'  unchanging  morn  appears  ; — 
Farewell,  inconstant  world,  farewell  I 

It5  duty  done, — as  sinks  the  day, 
Liglit  from  itsjoad  the  spirit  flies  ; 

Wiiile  heaven  and  earth  combine  to  say, 
"  Sweet  is  the  scene,  when  virtue  dies  1" 

Barhauld. 


Obcdieiice  to  vjhat  is  made  known. — The  choii 
is  left  to  us  all — none  will  be  forced  into  the  pal 
of  happiness:  but  as  the  awakening  attractive  infli 
ence  of  divine  love  is  yielded  to,  and  the  lig 
which  maketh  manifest  obediently  followed,  tl 
work  of  transformation  will  advance;  the  new  mi 
which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  ai 
true  holiness,  will  strengthen  and  mature,  un 
there  is  a  reaching  to  the  fullness  of  the  statu 
mercifully  designed. — Blary  Dudley. 
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,g|  Jehn  Barclay. 

peci  The  true  authority  as  well  as  beauty  of  our  re- 
in I  gious  meetings,  in  which  I  cannot  exclude  these 
an  >r  the  right  ordering  of  the  affairs  of  Truth,  stands 
;tli  pen  and  consists  in  that  without  which  the  very 
le  t  >rm  is  a  mockery,  though  the  best  of  forms.  It 
din  not  age,  it  is  not  any  station  in  the  church,  it  is 
liDs  ot  an  outward  knowledge  or  experience  in  the 

ii  !tter  of  those  laws,  which  the  spirit  of  Truth  has 
m  id  our  forefathers  to  adopt, — much  less  is  it  any 

epute  among  men  grounded  upon  outward  posses- 
,tli(  ions — which  will  make  one  living  stone  for  the 
» a  laster's  use  in  the  building  up  of  his  beautiful 
Disli(  ity,  the  new  Jerusalem.    Now,  if  any  man  build 
ci  j  rith  the  straw  and  stubble,  or  even  with  that  which 
Men  ppears  like  gold  or  silver,  "  every  man's  work 
ir  tl  hall  be  made  manifest  of  what  sort  it  is,  for  it 
illioi  hall  be  revealed  by  fire,  and  the  day  shall  declare 
ialli  '•"    Ho'"'  Djuch  need  then  is  there  for  all  amongst 
afe  s,  who  fill  any  of  the  offices  in  the  church,  and 
hefo  ven  for  such  as  may  be  in  the  highest  stations, 
lyil  .nd  may  have  been  made  of  eminent  service  there- 
n,  yet  again  and  again  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  yet 
iua  igain  to  bow  down  their  souls;  so  that  every  high 
iafetj  ]hing,  that  would  exalt  itself  within  them,  may  be 
ibased,  under  the  humbling  influence  of  that  pow- 
yteijr  which  bruiseth  and  breaketh  in  pieces,  which 
aiipringeth  us  low,  and  keepeth  us  low,  even  as 
lioal  fhildren  and  babes,  willing  to  be  led  about  and 
^triti  nstructed,  and  ready  to  esteem  another  better  than 
[);e  purselves.    Now,  as  individuals  are  brought  into 
^t,]  puch  a  feeling,  tender  state  as  this,  they  become 
Jei  fiualified  to  take  those  places  which  the  master 
fail  builder  ordereth  for  them  in  his  house,  in  his  fam- 
ij  ily,  in  his  vineyard.    They  thus  receive  capacity 
nl  ^cd  authority  to  labour  for  the  great  cause,  and  in 
t  \he  name  and  power  of  their  leader ;  they  have 
strength  to  bind  and  to  loose,  to  help  and  to  heal 
tli^he  weak  and  the  wounded;  and  they  have  the 
iijill  Spirit  of  patience  and  of  pity  given  them,  to  plead 
■{jj  jwith  and  to  pray  for  the  tempted,  the  tossed,  the 
tried.    And  oh  1  the  tenderness  that  is  shown  by 
Buch  as  these,  in  behalf  of  their  poor  fellow  crea- 
tures, who  may  be  overtaken  or  overcome  of  evil 
or  error  ;  knowing  that  they  themselves  stand 
only  through  the  mercy  of  the  Most  High. 
Fourth  mouth  17th,  1818. 


In  1850  the  whole  value  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture did  not  exceed  £45,826,000 ;  in  1856  it 
was  £57,074,000  ;  in  1859  nearly  £72,000,000; 
now  it  must  be  much  nearer  £80,000,000  than 
£70,000,000.  If  this  be  borne  in  mind,  it  will  be 
at  once  perceived  how  very  much  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  must  exceed  the  statements  for 
former  times.  About  a  sixth  of  the  number  of 
persons  employed  are  children,  or  very  young'  per- 
sons, and  it  was  estimated  in  the  beginning  of  last 
year  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
manufacture  could  not  be  under  500,000.  On  the 
whole,  if  we  add  five  or  six  hundred  to  the  number 
of  factories  of  Great  Britain  returned  in  1856,  and 
augment  the  other  items  of  the  account  in  propor- 
tion we  shall  possibly  not  be  very  much  in  error 
as  to  the  present  dimensions  of  the  trade. 

Looking  at  the  statistics  of  the  supplies  from  the 
diflferent  sources  during  the  last  seven  years,  we 
find  that  England  has  received  the  following  num- 
ber of  bales  from  each  source : 


From  Hunt's  Magazine. 

The  Fnture  Supply  of  Cotton. 

The  future  supply  of  cotton  throughout  the 
world  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  com- 
mercial questions  of  the  day.  England,  in  justice 
to  herself,  and  to  make  her  mills  and  machinery 
independent  of  any  one  source  of  supply,  has  been 
for  years  using  strenuous  exertions  towards  extend- 
ing the  area  of  cotton  cultivation. 

We  now  have  recent  information  from  the  East 
Indies,  Africa,  &c.,  which  shows  that  these  exer- 
tions will  lead  to  important  results.  This  is  a 
matter  of  vital  moment  to  England.  In  the  year 
1S39  there  were  iu  Great  Britain,  1,819  cotton 
factories;  worked  by  horse-power  of  steam,  46,827 ; 
and  of  water,  12,977 ;  and  by  persons  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  259,385. 

The  census  of  1851,  and  careful  inquiries  in 
1856,  show  the  rapid  consumption  of  cotton  in 
that  country.  The  following  table  gives  the  fig- 
ures for  1650  and  1856.  They  are  taken  from 
returns  made  to  Parliament. 


Horse  Power. 


1850 
\Sl>6 


1,932 
2,210 


20,977,017 
28,010,217 


248,027 
298,8-17 


C  i  5 
330,924 
397,213 


o  » 
71,005 
88,001 


11,550 
9,131 
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1854  1,667,902  107,037  8,225    81,218  308,184  2,172,593 

1855  1,626,086  134,528  6,708  113,961  396,027  2,277,310 
1850  1,758,295  121,531  11,323  113,111  459,508  2,463,768 

1857  1,481,717  168,340  11,467    75,598  680,466  2,417,588 

1858  1,855,340  108,886  6,867  101,405  350,218  2,422,746 

1859  2,086,341  124,837  8,338    99,876  509,688  2,829,110 

1860  2,580,843  103,050  9,956  109,985  562,852  3,366,686 

England  pays  annually  from  one  hundred  and 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  cotton  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
after  producing  goods  for  the  consumption  of  her 
own  people,  exports  to  foreign  countries  over  fifty 
millions  sterling  in  cotton  goods.  The  profits  to 
England  on  the  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  may 
be  readily  estimated  at  nearly  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  following  statements  embrace 
nearly  all  the  facts  reported  by  the  Manchester 
Supply  Association  : 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Cotton  Supply  Association,  it  was  moved  by  lord 
Alfred  Churchill,  M.  P.,  seconded  by  T.  G.  Baring, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  supported  by  Hydur  Jung  Bahadoor, 
J.  Lyons  McLeod,  Esq.,  the  Bev.  George  Pritch- 
ard,  the  Hon.  Algernon  Egerton  and  Edwin  A. 
Hickey,  Esq.,  and  passed  unanimously  : 

"  That  as  the  opening  up  of  new  sources  for  the 
supply  of  cotton  has  become  a  question  of  great 
national  interest,  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  classes  of 
the  community  to  support  the  movement  now  in 
progress  for  promoting  the  growth  of  cotton  in 
Africa,  Australia,  South  America,  the  West  Indies 
and  other  countries;  that  as  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  India  is  of  vast  importance  to  this 
country,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  Her  Majesty's 
government  to  give  every  encouragement  to  the 
unfettered  action  of  private  enterprise  and  public 
companies,  whether  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
the  opening  of  river  navigation,  the  construction  of 
canals  or  other  public  works,  calculated  to  facili 
tate  European  intercourse  with  the  natives,  or  in 
crease  the  productive  powers  of  our  Eastern  Em- 
pire. And  this  meeting  especially  urges  upon  the 
spinners  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  upon  all 
other  interests,  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in 
the  cotton  trade,  to  assist  in  the  work  of  creating 
that  healthy  competition  among  many  markets, 
which  alone  can  obviate  the  evils  arising  from  our 
present  position  of  dependence  upon  one  main 
source  of  supply." 

The  committee,  in  their  annual  report,  say,  that 
their  continuous  and  persistent  labours  have  al- 
ready resulted  in  direct  benefit  to  the  cotton  trade 
of  England,  and  the  prospects  of  ultimately  realizing 
the  great  aims  of  the  Association  arc  daily  assum- 


ing a  more  encouraging  and  hopeful  aspect.  During 
the  brief  period  of  its  existence,  the  Association 
has  succeeded  in  making  known  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  the  urgent  need  for  increased  supplies  of 
cotton,  to  meet  the  expanding  power  of  consump- 
tion ;  and  has  enlisted  both  in  their  own  colonies 
and  in  foreign  countries,  a  wide  range  of  active 
and  practical  support  in  furtherance  of  its  designs. 

The  "cotton  question"  has  now  ceased  to  be  a 
local  topic,  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  the 
trade.  Its  vast  importance,  as  embracing  so  many 
varied  interests  of  capital  and  labour,  and  involv- 
ing the  prosperity  or  decay  of  more  than  one-third 
of  British  commerce,  has  drawn  around  it  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  number  of  the  influential  journals  of 
the  country,  has  enlisted  the  advocacy  of  numerous 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  ob- 
tained for  it  the  assistance  of  the  chief  departments 
of  Her  Majesty's  government. 

The  resolute  determination  of  the  trade,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  formation  of  this  Association,  to  be 
no  longer  mainly  dependent  upon  one  source  for  its 
supply  of  raw  cotton,  has  undoubtedly  stimulated 
the  American  planter  to  put  forth  those  extraordi- 
nary efforts  which  have  resulted  in  the  enlarged 
growth  of  the  past  year.  This  result  has  afforded 
temporary  relief  to  the  trade,  and  enabled  the 
country  to  meet  the  unusual  demand  for  goods  and 
yarn  in  the  Eastern  empire  and  elsewhere.  But 
the  committee  fear  that  this  unusual  and  con- 
strained effort  may,  as  in  the  plentiful  year  of 
1845,  in  all  probability  be  followed  by  a  serious 
relapse. 

And,  if  further  confirmation  be  needed,  they 
point  to  the  fact  that  although  in  1840,  the  crop 
of  the  United  States  was  2,177,835  bales,  and  in 
1860  it  reached  4,500,000  bales,  the  growth  has 
only  been  doubled  in  twenty  years,  while  the  num- 
ber of  spindles  employed  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  in  1840,  was  27,266,000,  but  in  1860, 
69,642,000.  In  other  words,  while  the  increase 
of  growth  has  been  doubled,  owing  to  the  high 
prices  of  an  almost  exclusive  market,  the  increase 
of  spindles  has  more  than  doubled  by  the  enor- 
mous addition  of  15,110,000,  reqairing  an  addi- 
tional one  million  bales  to  give  them  employment. 
The  position  of  the  trade  is,  therefore,  in  1860,  so 
far  as  America  is  concerned,  worse  by  one  million 
bales  than  it  was  in  the  year  1840.  But  this  is 
not  the  whole  evil.  It  is  estimated  "  that  at  least 
one  million  bales  out  of  the  present  crop  will  class 
ordinary  or  below  /"  and  further,  "  that  the  crop 
has  been  materially  increased  by  the  quantity  of 
low,  trashy  and  dusty  cotton  which  planters  have 
thought  it  their  interest  to  scrape  together  and  send 
to  market.  The  dangers  of  our  present  dependence 
upon  the  United  States  thus  grow  more  apparent 
every  year,  and  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
now,  in  a  season  of  comparative  prosperity,  it  be- 
comes the  trade  to  unite  for  a  few  years  in  the 
steadfast  and  needful  determination  to  aid  this  As- 
sociation in  realizing  the  brightening  prospects  that 
now  open  before  it." 

During  the  past  year  the  correspondence  of  the 
committee  has  been  greatly  extended.  Cotton  gins, 
cotton  presses  and  other  machinery  have  been 
shipped  to  Cyprus,  Larnaca,  Cavalla,  Larissa,  La- 
taka,  Alexandria  and  Morocco;  to  Sierra  Leone, 
Liberia,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Accra,  Cameroons, 
Bulama  and  the  Bijonga  Islands,  Lagos,  Abbeo- 
kuta  and  Benin;  to  the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal ;  to  Peru,  Maracaibo  and  Ecuador :  to 
Sonsonate,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Honduras;  to 
the  Governor-General  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Port  Curtis ;  to  the  Feejee  Islands ;  to  Batavia 
and  Arracan;  to  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Ah- 
medabad,  Chyncpore  and  Lucknow,  in  India ;  in 
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all,  254  cotton  gins,  besides  cotton  presses  and 
driving  machinery. 

Cotton  seed,  varying  in  quantities  from  a  few 
pounds  to  five  tons,  have  been  shipped  to  Athens, 
Volo,  Latakia  and  Alexandria;  to  Madeira,  Lagos 
and  Abbeokuta,  Benin  and  the  Cameroons;  to 
Cape  Colony,  Ecuador,  Tobago,  Jamaica,  Trini- 
dad, San  Salvador,  San  Miguel  and  Sydney,  (New 
South  Wales;)  to  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras  and 
to  Batavia,  besides  various  other  places ;  in  all, 
591  barrels  of  seed  and  numerous  smaller  parcels. 
Thirteen  barrels  of  guano  and  one  barrel  of  nitrate 
of  soda  have  been  sent  to  each  of  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  at  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Madras. 

The  seed  thus  distributed  has  been  sufficient  for 
sowing  many  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  the  com- 
mittee are  in  possession  of  letters  received  from  a 
great  number  of  their  correspondents,  which  show 
that  hundreds  of  landed  proprietors  and  farmers 
have  commenced  cotton  cultivation  in  numerous 
regions  of  the  world,  and  time  and  encouragement 
only  are  required  to  develope  from  among  these 
new  sources  a  steady  and  ample  increase  to  the 
supplies  for  Europe. 

But  the  committee  especially  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  in  countries  such  as  India  and  Africa, 
where  cotton  is  already  grown  in  great,  if  not  su- 
perfluous, abundance,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  supply 
of  suitable,  inexpensive  cotton  gins  for  cleaning, 
presses  for  packing,  and  agencies  with  capital  for 
the  purchase  of  that  cotton.    The  committee  have 
therefore  devoted  much  labour  and  attention  to 
these  important  requirements.    They  have  now 
succeeded,  by  the  ofl'er  of  prizes,  in  obtaining  suit- 
able hand-gins  adapted  to  the  wants  either  of  the 
ryot  of  India  or  the  native  African  farmer.  These 
giushave  been  highly  appreciated  in  those  countries 
to  which  they  have  been  sent.    They  clean  the 
cotton  without  injury  to  the  staple,  and  greatly  en- 
hance its  value,  as  compared  either  with  the  use  of 
the  saw-gin,  the  Indian  churka,  or  the  ruder  pro 
cess  of  the  African,  who  cleans  his  cotton  either  by 
hand  or  with  the  aid  a  rude  hand-comb.    It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  extensive  introduction  of 
these  simple  gins  among  the  ryots  of  India  will  in- 
crease the  value  of  his  cotton  at  least  10  to  15 
per  cent.    This  difference,  calculated  upon  the 
last  year's  exports  from  Bombay,  would  give  an 
aggregate  advantage  to  the  illrpaid  ryots  of  In- 
dia of  half  a  million  sterling  per  annum.  The 
saving  in  cost  of  carriage  efi'ected  by  the  use  of 
these  hand-gins  in  countries  where  raw  cotton  now 
travels  long  distances  over  bad  roads,  will  afford 
an  ample  margin  to  stimulate  the  growth. 

(To  be  continuedj 


Jesus,  who  judged  of  the  gift,  not  by  the  outward 
cost,  but  the  inward  motive  of  the  giver,  saw  it  of 
inestimable  value,  enriched  by  the  humble,  dedi- 
cated spirit  of  the  poor  widow. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Widow's  Mite. 
And  Jesus  went  into  the  temple,  "  and  saw  the 
rich  men  casting  their  gifts  into  the  treasury ;  and 
lie  saw  also  a  certain  poor  widow  castiog  in  thither 
two  niites.  And  he  said,  of  a  truth  I  say  unto  you, 
that  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  in  more  than  they 
all.  For  all  these  have  of  their  abundance  cast 
in  unto  the  offerings  of  God  ;  but  she  of  her  penury 
hath  ca^t  in  all  the  living  that  she  had."  She 
was  not  unnoticed  by  the  Son  of  God.  He  knew 
the  sincerity  of  her  heart  and  that  she  had  given 
willingly  all  she  had.  It  is  not  the  greatness  of 
the  gift,  nor  the  outward  importance  of  the  act,  that 
gains  the  approbation  of  the  mo.-^t  High,  but  the 
motive  which  prompts,  and  sincerity  with  which 
the  gift  is  made,  or  the  action  done.  The  poor 
widow  little  expected  when  she  cast  in  her  two 
mites,  that  ^hc  was  to  receive  honour  even  in  the 
sight  of  men  for  her  gift,  without  doubt  the  smallest 
that  day  received  into  the  trea.-ury.    The  Lord 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Meteorology. 

The  first  portion  of  an  article  on  Meteorology, 
by  Professor  Joseph  Lovering,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, is  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Almanac. 

We  propose  to  transfer  the  greater  part  of  it  to 
our  columns ;  and  as  the  weather  is  a  subject  of 
universal  interest  and  attention,  we  presume  the 
facts  and  speculations  which  the  writer  has  col- 
lected will  interest  many  of  our  readers.  For  the 
convenience  of  those  who  may  not  wish  to  read  the 
whole,  we  have  divided  the  article  into  sections 
with  an  appropriate  heading  to  each. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCIENCE. 

"  The  distinguished  meteorologist,  Kaemtz,  has 
remarked,  that  although  meteorology  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  it  is  also  one  of  the  least  advanced  sciences. 
Various  causes  have  conspired  to  produce  this  result. 
Meteorology  is  not  a  simple,  but  a  highly  complex 
science.  No  phenomenon,  and  no  force,  is  isolated ; 
but  all  the  physical  forces  of  nature — gravity,  heat, 
electricity,  and  magnetism — act  together  on  the 
same  arena,  and  are  not  easily  distinguishable  in 
the  miscellaneous  facts  whieh  strike  the  senses. 

"  Oersted  has  asserted,  that  little  has  been  done 
in  determining  the  laws  of  meteorology,  because 
men  have  sought  to  discover  the  first  initial  change 
in  the  atmosphere ;  and  because  they  have  had  an 
overstrained  regard  for  some  comprehensive  prin- 
ciple, instead  of  carefully  collecting  facts,  and 
tracing  the  proximate  causes.  De  Luc's  theory, 
for  example,  was  received  with  favour,  because  it 
embraced  the  entire  mass  of  phenomena.  Misled 
by  this  false  ambition  to  grasp  everything,  and 
even  to  predict  the  future,  as  in  astronomy,  upon 
the  unwarrantable  assumption  that  a  perfect  dy 
namieal  theory  had  been  made  of  the  movements 
of  the  air,  as  of  the  movements  of  stars,  the 
proud  science  missed  of  the  humble  truths  which 
it  might  otherwise  have  grasped.  Moreover  in  its 
earlier  years,  meteorology  was  studied  with  poor 
instruments,  and  by  illiterate  persons,  who  came, 
therefore,  easily  to  the  conclusion,  which  Humboldt 
mentions,  that  the  sun  gave  to  negroes  their  sooty 
appearance,  and  crisped  and  curled  their  hair." 

ON  PROGNOSTICS  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

"  Meteorology  was  once  valued  chiefly  as  furnish- 
ing prognostics  of  the  weather.  '  It  is  but  a  few 
years  ago,'  says  Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth,  'that the  ed- 
itors of  the  well-known  Moore's  Almanac  attempt- 
ed to  discard  the  monthly  column,  containing  the 
moon's  supposed  influence  on  the  several  members 
of  the  human  body,  as  legs,  arms,  eyes,  nose,  &c. ; 
and,  as  an  experiment,  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of 
the  public  on  the  occasion,  printed  at  fir.>t,  only  one 
hundred  thousand  copies.  But  the  omission  was 
speedily  detected,  and  uearlylhe  whole  edition  was 
returned  on  their  hands,  whence  they  were  obliged 
to  reprint  the  favourite  column.  And  yet  we  boast 
of  the  march  of  intellect.' 

"Lagrange  related  to  Arago  the  following  anec- 
dote :  '  The  Academy  of  Berlin  derived  formerly 
its  principal  revenue  from  the  sale  of  its  Almanac 
Ashamed  at  seeing  figure  in  this  publication  pre- 
dictions of  every  kind,  mader  by  chance,  or  which 
at  least  were  not  founded  upon  any  acceptable 
principle,  a  distinguished  savant  proposed  to  sup- 
press them  and  to  replace  them  by  clear,  precise, 
and  definite  information  upon  objects  which  seemed 


to  him  more  interesting  to  the  public.    The  reform  ; 
was  tried,  but  the  income  from  the  Almanac  was  ; 
so  diminished,  and,  consequently,  the  revenues  of  j 
the  Academy  were  so  enteebled,  that  it  became  'j 
necessary  to  return  to  the  former  errors,  and  to  i 
give,  again,  predictions  in  which  the  authors  them- 
selves  did  not  believe.'  "' 
"  Similar  columns  are  filled  up,  now-a-days,  ' 
without  regard  to  any  better  rule  than  that  of  se-  '■ 
lecting  words  just  long  enough  to  fill  all  the  unoc- 
cupied space.    Is  it  because  they  sell  better,  that 
barometers  continue  to  be  stamped  with  the  words, 
Fair,  Cloudy,  Rain,  &c.,  as  if  the  condition  of  the  ' 
weather  depended  on  the  absolute  height  of  the  | 
mercurial  column,  and  the  same  height  predicted  ' 
the  same  weather  at  all  places,  whereas,  at  the 
city  of  Mexico,  for  example,  the  merc,)jry  would 
never  rise  above  rain-water  mark,  and  all  such  lo-  i 
calities  would  be  doomed  by  tJie  barometer,  to  per- 
petual showers?  j 

"  At  the  present  day,  prognostics  fill  a  subordi- 
nate place  in  meteorology.  Thompson,  in  his  work 
on  the  general  subject,  can  only  afford  one  short 
chapter  for  this  special  topic.  If  the  barometer 
changes  suddenly,  it  indicates  a  quick  but  brief 
change  in  the  weather.  A  more  gradual  movement 
of  the  mercurial  column  points  to  a  more  permanent 
change  of  weather.  The  arf2W2(a!S,  or  sea-anemones, 
have  sometimes  been  called  animal  barometers,  on 
account  of  their  susceptibility  to  changes  of  at- 
mospheric pressure. 

"Dr.  Arnott,  in  his  Elements  of  Physics, relates 
the  following  incident.  '  The  watchful  captain  of 
the  present  day,  trusting  to  this  extraordinary 
monitor,  is  frequently  enabled  to  take  in  sail,  and 
to  make  ready  for  the  storm,  where,  in  former 
times,  the  dreadful  visitation  would  have  fallen 
upon  him  unprepared.  The  marine  barometer  has 
not  yet  been  in  general  use  for  many  years,  and 
the  author  was  one  of  a  numerous  crew  who  prob- 
ably owed  their  preservation  to  its  almost  miracu- 
lous warning.  It  was  in  a  southern  latitude.  The 
sun  had  just  set  with  placid  appearance,  closing  a 
beautiful  afternoon,  and  the  usual  round  of  the 
evening  watch  was  proceeding,  when  the  captain's 
order  came  to  prepare  with  all  haste  for  a  storm. 
The  barometer  had  begun  to  fall  with  appalling 
rapidity.  As  yet,  the  oldest  sailors  had  not  per- 
ceived even  a  threatening  in  the  sky,  and  were  sur- 
prised at  the  extent  and  hurry  of  the  preparations ; 
but  the  required  measures  were  not  completed,  when 
a  more  awful  hurricane  burst  upon  them  than  the 
most  experienced  had  ever  braved.  Nothing  could 
withstand  it;  the  sails,  already  furled,  and  closely 
bound  to  the  yards,  were  riven  away  in  tatters ; 
even  the  bare  yards  and  masts  were  in  great  part 
disabled ;  and  at  one  time  the  whole  rigging  had 
nearly  fallen  by  the  board.  Such,  for  a  few  hours, 
was  the  mingled  roar  of  the  hurricane  above,  of 
the  waves  around,  and  of  the  incessant  peals  of 
thunder,  that  no  human  voice  could  be  heard,  and, 
amidst  the  general  consternation,  even  the  trumpet 
sounded  in  vain.  In  that  awful  night,  but  for  the 
little  tube  of  mercury,  which  had  given  the  warn- 
ing, neither  the  strength  of  the  noble  ship,  nor  the 
skill  and  energies  of  the  commander,  could  have 
saved  one  man  to  tell  the  tale.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  wind  was  again  at  rest,  but  the 
ship  lay  upon  the  yet  heaving  waves,  an  unsightly 
wreck.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  2^rofession  of  religion  only  is  worlli  but  little. 
— When  we  con.sider  what  must  be,  and  ever  is, 
the  condition  of  those  who  follow  not  the  Lamb  in 
the  leadings  of  his  pure  light,  and  that  it  is  said 
of  them  that  love  the  world  and  the  things  of  it, 
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hat  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  them, — that 
;he  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmitj  against  Him 
— with  many  other  such  truths ;  what  shall  we 
:hink  the  fair  profession  of  many  is  worth,  in  the 
?ight  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  How  glorious  a 
thing,  to  be  daily  growing  in  grace,  daily  receiving 
heavenly  bread,  daily  partaking  of  the  divine  bles 
sing,  and  in  that,  moving  and  acting  towards  others 
iu  our  several  duties. — Jolm  Barclay, 


Commercial  Value  of  Insects. — Insects  play  an 
mportant  part  in  the  operations  of  commerce,  as 
ell  as  in  the  economy  of  nature.  More  than 
,500,000  human  beings  derive  their  support  from 
he  culture  and  manufacture  of  the  fibres  spun  by 
_.he  silk  worm,  and  the  annual  value  of  silk  manu- 
i  factures  of  all  kinds  is  estimated  at  about  $200,- 
J00,000.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
yearly  value  of  the  products  of  that  indefatigable 
worker,  the  bee ;  it  is  known,  however,  that  in 
England  alone,  §500,000  is  spent  every  year  in 
he  purchase  of  foreign  honey,  while  the  value  of 
;hat  produced  on  the  island  is  not  mentioned. 
About  one  million  of  dollars  is  paid  annually  by 
Sreat  Britain,  for  the  dried  bodies  of  the  tiny 
cochineal  insect,  which  are  brought  chiefly  from 
,Central  America.  The  shellac  produced  by  another 
insect  peculiar  to  India,  is  scarcely  less  valuable, 
and  of  no  small  importance  are  the  gall  nuts  used 
for  dying  and  making  ink.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  power  for  mischief  of  some  of  these  humble 
creations  of  the  Omnipotent  hand  defies  all  calcu- 
lation ;  take  for  instance  the  hessian  fly,  which, 
within  the  last  century,  has  comujitted  such  ravages 
iipon  the  wheat  crop,  in  various  portions  of  the 
United  States. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  3ii.) 

Seventh-day  morning,  Fifth  mo.  25th. — The 
next  subject  brought  under  notice,  was  the  altera- 
tions made  since  the  previous  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
Devonshire  House,  where  men  Friends  held  their 
sittings.  Very  great  changes  had  been  made  at  a 
cost  of  £2800  or  about  eleven  thousand  dollars. 
The  London  Friend  says,  "  A  few  Friends  objected 
to  what  they  described  as  the  decorative  character 
of  some  portions  of  the  present  room,  but  most 
^eemed  to  think  its  appearance  unobjectionable. 
One  Friend  thought  that  it  was  a  correct  type  of 
the  present  state  of  our  Society,  and  as  such,  was 
quite  suitable." 

Seventh-day  afternoon.  —  The  British  Friend 
says,  "  The  first  business  was  reading  additional 
minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  SuS"erings,  embracing 
the  correspondence  with  Friends  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  in  reference  to  a  disciplinary  connec- 
tion between  the  meetings  there  and  this  Yearly 
Meeting;  as  also  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
Friends  emigrating — all  claim  upon  the  meeting  in 
this  country  ceasing  with  the  i.ssuing  of  the  certi- 
ficate of  removal.  The  meetings  in  Tasmania, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  had  had  certain 
regulations  submitted  to  them  by  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  providing  for  the  holding  of  the  meet 
ings  there  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  in  this 
country.  Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  ac- 
cepted these  regulations  ;  Tasmania  is  also  expect- 
ed soon  to  do  so,  though  the  great  distance  between 
these  colonies  obviously  presents  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  observance  in  part  of  the  regulations  which 


have  been  provided."  The  part  referred  to,  as 
presenting  difficulties,  we  learn  from  the  London 
Friend,  was  the  proposition  that,  "if  feasible',  a 
General  Meeting  should  be  established,  having  the 
same  relations  to  the  three  meetings  for  discipline 
and  to  our  Yearly  Meeting,  as  Quarterly  Meetings 
here  have  to  the  latter  and  to  their  Monthly  Meet- 
ings." "  The  Yearly  Meeting  adopted  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  so  far  as 
consented  to  by  the  Australian  meetings." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  sug- 
gested the  discontinuance  of  the  book  and  tract 
depository,  the  lease  of  which  expires  next  year, 
"  and  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  amount  of 
books  sold  scarcely  warrants  its  renewal."  No 
action  was  taken  on  the  proposition,  but  some 
thought  it  very  undesirable  that  the  society  should 
be  left  without  a  depository.  The  question  of  dis- 
continuing the  registries  for  men  and  women  in 
want  of  situations  was  discussed,  the  expense  be- 
ing very  great  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  derived 
therefrom.  The  registry  for  young  men  had  in- 
creased in  usefulness,  and  Friends  were  not  pre- 
pared to  discontinue  it,  but  to  reduce  the  expense, 
the  registry  of  men  and  women  is  to  be  kept  by 
one  person.  "  The  committee  which  for  some  time 
has  had  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  presented 
a  report,  in  which  they  submit  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions calculated  to  facilitate  the  despatch  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  business."  The  London  Friend 
gives  a  condensed  statement  of  these,  "  It  proposed, 
1st.  That  the  committee  of  representatives  in  pro- 
posing Friends  as  clerk  and  assistant  clerks  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  should  not  in  future  be  limited  in 
their  choice  to  representatives  or  correspondents, 
and  that  they  should,  when  meeting  for  such  ap- 
pointment, consider  also  of  Friends  suitable  for 
clerk  and  assistants  to  the  large  committee  to  be 
proposed  to  the  latter  body  at  its  first  sitting.  2d. 
That  the  clerk  should  be  at  liberty  to  send  into 
the  women's  meeting  any  documents  received  from 
the  Electing  for  Sufferings,  without  waiting  until 
they  had  been  read  in  the  Yearly  Meeting."  The 
3d  merely  relates  to  the  reading  of  the  names  of 
correspondents,  and  the  4th,  to  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  have  the  general  epistle  printed, 
and  referring  the  revision  of  all  other  documents 
to  the  Printing  Committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings. Certain  propositions  laid  over  from  last 
year,  were  then  considered.  One  of  them  directs 
Monthly  Meetings  "  to  make  a  tabular  return  of 
the  number  of  their  overseers,  of  members,  and 
attenders  of  meetings,  additions  to  the  society  by 
convincement  or  otherwise,  decrease  by  removal, 
resignation,  disownment,  &c."  The  British  Friend 
states,  "  With  some  alterations,  and  after  consid- 
erable diversity  of  opinion  had  been  expressed,  the 
several  propositions  were  at  length  agreed  to,  and 
minuted,  by  way  of  trial  for  one  year."  After 
this,  the  committee  from  whom  these  propositions 
emanated,  and  which  was  appointed  in  1858,  was 
released. 

Second-day  morning.  Fifth  mo.  21th. — The 
British  Friend  says,  "  The  clerk  then  resumed  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  last  year,  the  first  of 
which  was  that  referring  to  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings, together  with  representatives  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  the  revision 
of  the  Book  of  Discipline.  The  meeting  so  con- 
stituted presented  a  report,  which  was  read,  nar- 
rating that  they  had  given  much  time,  patient  at- 
tention and  serious  thoughtfulness  to  the  subject  of 
their  appointment.  The  report  also  gave  a  concise 
statement  of  what  had  been  accomplished,  and 
what  they  recommended  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting.    The  labour  of  the  conference 


was  found  considerably  simplified  by  reason  of  the 
alterations  which  had  recently  been  agreed  to  on  a 
number  of  questions,  as  the  rules  for  abitration, 
marriage,  settlements,  &c.,  and  had  mainly  con- 
sisted in  a  revision  of  the  minutes  of  Advices.  It 
had  been  the  aim  of  the  conference  to  improve 
these  by  excluding  such  as  were  in  part  repetitions 
of  others,  while  they  have  introduced  additions 
from  such  minutes  and  general  epistles  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  as  appeared  applicable  to  present  exigen- 
cies. A  better  arrangement  of  the  contents  seeming 
called  for  than  the  present  alphabetical  one,  the 
report  states  that  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  work 
into  three  chapters:  1,  Christian  Doctrine;  2, 
Christian  Practice ;  3,  Christian  Discipline — the 
latter  to  be  subdivided  into  sections;  and  the  pre- 
face in  the  present  edition,  treating  of  the  origin  of 
the  society's  discipline,  is  to  be  transferred  to  the 
third  chapter,  as  its  more  appropriate  position  in 
the  new  edition.  The  work  is  recommended  to  be 
printed  in  two  different  forms — one  in  quarto,  like 
the  present  edition,  and  one  in  cheaper,  more  port- 
able shape,  to  make  it  more  accessible  to  our  mem- 
bers generally,  as  well  as  more  adapted  for  circu- 
lation among  others.  In  submitting  the  various 
changes  for  the  sanction  of  the  meeting,  the  con- 
ference suggests  that  what  has  been  retained,  as 
also  that  which  has  been  introduced  from  already 
sanctioned  documents,  need  not  come  under  dis- 
cussion. As  the  conference,  however,  in  addition 
to  what  has  just  been  mentioned,  had  prepared 
sundry  minutes  for  incorporation  in  the  volume, 
these,  together  with  a  schedule  specifying  the  al- 
terations, were  presented  along  with  the  report, 
and  came  in  part  under  consideration  at  this  sit- 
ting, after  a  minute  had  been  made  accepting  of 
the  report  itself.  Before  proceeding  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  details,  several  Friends 
expressed  their  desire  that  the  charity,  forbear- 
ance, and  brotherly  condescension  which  had 
marked  the  previous  sittings,  might  continue  to 
prevail."  The  London  Friend  says,  "  The  confer- 
ence had  deputed  Samuel  Fox,  Rickman  Godlie, 
Edward  Smith  and  Joseph  Spence,  to  give  such 
explanations  as  might  be  desirable  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  and  those  Friends  ac- 
cordingly took  their  seats  at  a  table  placed  near 
the  clerk's.  A  discussion  arose  on  the  propriety 
of  taking  the  course  advised  by  the  conference, 
viz :  that  the  altered  portions  of  the  text  should 
be  read  in  the  meeting  with  such  additions  as  had 
been  previously  adopted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
but  that  the  portions  of  the  old  edition  which  it 
was  proposed  to  omit,  together  with  additions 
from  epistles  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  more  recent 
date,  should  not  be  read.  E.  Smith  gave  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  motives  which 
induced  the  conference  to  counsel  this  course,  re- 
minding us  that  the  body  had  consisted  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Friends,  one  hundred  of 
whom  or  thereabout  were  members  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  and  that  they  had  devoted  some 
twenty-six  sittings  to  the  subject.  The  discussion 
then  proceeded,  a  great  majority  of  the  speakers 
being  in  favour  of  the  conference  recommendation, 
and  a  minute  was  finally  made  adopting  the  re- 
port." 

The  British  Friend  says,  "  The  first  of  the  mi- 
nutes referred  to  as  prepared  by  the  conference,  is 
entitled  '  Meetings  for  worship,  gospel  ministry,' 
&c.  After  it  had  been  read,  it  was  stated  on  be- 
half of  the  conference,  that  while  sentiments  in 
entire  accordance  with  that  minute  were  inculcated 
in  the  edition  about  to  be  superseded,  there  seemed 
a  propriety  in  showing  that  at  the  date  of  revision, 
no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  views  of  Friends 
on  these  important  topics.    With  little  or  no  alter- 
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atioD,  the  minute  was  adopted,  though  some  Friends 
thought  the  couference  was  not  justified  in  intro- 
ducing anything  of  their  own  production.  Another 
minute  is  on  the  subject  of  '  Religious  Instruction,' 
and  encourages  rightly  concerned  Friends  to  con- 
vene meetings  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
a  reverent,  devotional  spirit,  but  to  be  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  ordinary  meetings  fipr  worship,  such 
meetings  affording  opportunities  for  illustrating  the 
accordance  of  the  society's  faith  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. A  long  discussion  ensued  thereon,  a  very 
considerable  number  of  Friends  disapproving  of 
the  proposed  meetings,  because  calculated,  as  they 
thought,  to  foster  a  reliance  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
mere  letter  of  Scripture,  acquired  by  intellectual 
study  and  research ;  by  which  means  the  sacred 
contents  were  not  to  be  savingly  known,  but  ra- 
ther through  the  enlightening  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  dictated  them  to  holy  men  of  old  ;  all  objec- 
tions, however,  were  overruled,  and  the  prevailing 
feeling  of  the  meeting  being  favourable  to  the  pro- 
position, the  clerk  minuted  its  adoption." 

The  London  Friend  says,  "  Among  those  averse 
to  it  were  S.  Alexander,  C.  Thompson,  W.  Bing- 
ham, J.  Sergeant,  G.  Danson,  W.  Bennett,  J. 
Armfield,  C.  Wilson,  and  others.  It  was  favoured, 
however,  by  much  the  larger  number  of  speakers, 
including  A.  W.  Bennett,  J.  J.  Fox,  T.  Binns,  W. 
Ball,  Joseph  Shewell,  Isaac  Robson,  Jonathan 
Priestman,  W.  Burgess,  J.  T.  Shewell,  J.  Wigbam, 
Isaac  Brown,  and  others.  Richard  Fry  approved  the 
minute ;  but,  in  view  of  how  much  depends  on  the 
spirit  in  which  those  meetings  are  conducted,  pro- 
posed to  insert  in  it  the  words,  '  not  in  a  critical 
spirit.'  This  was  concurred  in  by  many  Friends, 
but  by  still  more  it  was  thought  that  the  minute, 
as  brought  in,  was  sufficiently  guarded,  and  that 
the  words  proposed  might  be  misunderstood  to  ex- 
clude the  exercise  of  a  healthy  criticism." 

tTo  be  continued.) 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Progress  of  Ilostilities. — The  general  aspect  of  affairs 
has  clianged  but  liltle  during  the  week.  The  federal 
forces,  in  and  near  Washington,  have  been  increased  to 
a  very  large  number,  but  the  rebel  armies  near  them  are 
perhaps  nearly  as  strong,  and,  it  is  supposed,  better  sup- 
plied with  cavalry  and  artillery.  Their  actual  condition 
is,  however,  not  known  with  any  certainty.  In  Western 
Virginia,  the  rebels  have  concentrated  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ex-Gov.  Wise,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand, 
well  armed,  posted  and  supplied.  Gen.  M'Clellan  has 
about  seven  thotisand  of  the  Western  volunteers,  in  the 
same  vicinity.  The  advance  body  of  the  Soutlierii  army 
near  Washington  is  encamped,  from  Spriuglield  to  Fair- 
fa,\  Court-house,  and  their  scouts  frequently  approach 
within  ft  few  miles  of  Alexandria.  All  the  farms,  within 
the  reach  of  the  rebels,  are  visited,  the  grain  seized,  and 
no  e<iuivalent  rcndeied.  The  main  body  of  tlie  rebel 
army  which  withdrew  from  Harper's  Ferry,  remains  near 
Winchester.  The  ])laii  of  Gen.  Johnson,  the  rebel  com- 
mander, seems  to  be  to  draw  Gen.  Patterson's  column 
into  Virginia. 

Southern  firms. — The  annual  appropriations  of  the 
rebel  Congress  for  the  army  are  olhciiilly  given  in  the 
Richmond  E.xaminer,  viz: — I'ay  of  lUO  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, $20,132,000  ;  artillery,  cavalry  and  voltigelirs, 
$550,000;  transportation,  itc,  $:),r)Ob,(iOO  ;  ordnance, 
machinery,  ic,  $-1,500,000  ;  medical  deimrlment,  S:i20,- 
000;  total,  $40,01 1,000.— .A  .-jiecial  despatch  to  the  New 
Orleans  Delta,  from  iMis8issi|(pi  City,  on  the  .'i5th,  says 
that  ft  steamer  anchored  olf  the  point,  had  captured  live 
schooners,  with  which  she  sailed  eastward.  The  block- 
ade at  this  point,  the  same  paper  states,  has  been  per- 
nianentiy  insliluled,  and  thai  the  Mobile  mail  boats  have 
been  discontinued. — The  I'iiayuue,  of  the  25tli,  says 
that  a  U.  .S.  sloop  of  war,  with  eight  guns,  is  anchored 
at  Atchafulaya  bay,  thus  intercepting  communication 
via  Marwick  bay  with  Texas. — A  collection  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  churches,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Confederate 
States,  is  recommended  in  Charleston. — An  advertise- 
ment announces  the  re-0|iening  of  the  Confederate  loan 
at  several  places  in  Georgia,  and  says  that  only  eleven 
out  of  the  lifleen  millions  have  been  snb.scribed  for. — 
A  British  ship,  it  is  staled,  recently  arrived  at  New  Or- 


leans, having  eluded  the  blockade,  and  landed  20,000 
stand  of  arms  and  a  great  quantity  of  powder.  Many 
vessels  have  been  captured  by  the  U.  S.  cruisers,  and 
sent  to  Northern  ports. 

JVew  York. — Gov.  Morgan  has  issued  a  proclamation, 
forbidding  any  more  regiments  of  volunteers  to  be  raised 
in  the  State  for  the  present.  He  states  the  cost  of  troops, 
including  the  contributions  by  the  State,  by  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  by  other  cities  and  individuals,  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  about  $10,000,000.  New  York  has 
furnished  50,000  volunteers,  about  30,000  of  whom  have 
left  the  State. 

Maryland. — The  legislature,  in  which  the  secessionists 
have  a  majority,  has  adjourned  to  the  30th  inst.  John 
Merryman,  who  has  been  for  some  time  past  a  prisoner 
at  fort  M'Henry,  has  been  presented  by  the  grand  jury 
of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  treason.  On  the  27th, 
George  P.  Kane,  the  marshal  of  police  of  Baltimore,  was 
arrested  at  his  house,  by  order  of  Gen.  Banks,  and  con- 
veyed to  fort  M'Henry.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  ar- 
rest is,  that  Kane  was  known  to  be  an  aider  and  abettor 
of  persons  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  government. 
Gen.  Banks  has  suspended  the  powers  of  the  police  com- 
missioners, and  appointed  John  R.  Kenly  as  provost- 
marshal  to  superintend  the  police  force  of  Baltimore. 
On  the  day  after  the  arrest,  the  marshal's  office  and  the 
various  station  houses  were  searched,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  ammunition  was  found  secreted  in  and 
near  them.  In  pursuance  of  orders  from  Washington, 
all  the  members  of  the  board  of  police  commissioners, 
except  the  mayor,  were  arrested  before  day-light,  on  the 
1st  inst.,  and  sent  to  fort  M'Henry.  It  is  said  that  a 
plot  had  been  formed  for  an  outbreak  by  the  secession- 
ists. To  prevent  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  Gen.  Banks 
has  placed,  temporarily,  detachments  of  troops  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  city. 

Virginia. — The  whole  number  of  troops  in  Virginia, 
by  rebel  estimate,  is  80,000,  of  which  55,000  are  armed, 
and  may  be  considered  reasonably  effective,  but  not  over 
25,000  of  these  can  be  concentrated  at  a  given  point. 
Their  largest  number  now  at  any  one  point  is  about 
18,000  at  Manassas  Junction.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
troops,  at  least  one-third  are  mounted  men,  well  appoint- 
ed and  valuable.  They  are  quietly  and  secretly  concentrat- 
ing troops  at  Yorktown,  where  they  have  already  a  body 
of  9000  men.  The  number  at  Richmond  does  not  exceed 
6000  ;  Norfolk  is  regarded  as  impregnable.  The  leaders 
avow  their  purpose  not  to  have  any  considerable  action 
in  Virginia,  but  rely  mainly  upon  worrying  out  the  pa- 
tience and  endurance  of  the  North  in  a  protracted 
struggle,  barren  of  results,  not  harnilul  to  them.  The 
administration  has  recognized  the  new  provisional  go- 
vernment at  Wheeling  as  the  State  government  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  opened  official  intercourse  with  Gov.  Pier- 
pont,  in  relation  to  the  representation  of  Virginia  in  the 
thirty-eighth  Congress.  The  convention  at  Richmond 
has  passed  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  payment  of  in- 
terest upon  such  of  the  State  bonds  as  are  held  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  corporations  or  citizens  thereof, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Kentucky. — The  reported  arrangement  between  Gen. 
M'Clellan  and  the  Kentucky  authorities  is  denied  by  the 
former.  He  had  an  unofficial  interview  with  Gov.  Mag- 
otiin's  agent,  but  disclaimed  any  power  to  act  beyond 
the  orders  of  the  governmeht,  and  made  no  engagement 
as  to  the  future.  The  only  result  of  the  meeting,  as 
Gen.  M'Clellan  considers,  was  a  voluntary  promise  on 
the  part  of  the  governor  that  he  would  not  permit  Con- 
federate troops  to  enter  or  remain  in  Kentucky. 

Te.nnessce. — According  to  the  proclamation  of  the  go- 
vernor announcing  tlie  vote  on  secession,  there  were 
104,91 3  votes  cast  for  separation,  and  only  47,238  against 
it.  The  latter  were  chiefly  in  the  eastern  iiart  of  the 
State,  where  there  is  still  a  strong  feeling  of  attachment 
to  the  Union.  The  Post-office  department,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens  ol  East  Tennessee, 
has  made  arrangements  for  furnishing  them  with  iii- 
crcasfd  postal  facilities.  The  mails  will  hereafter  be 
sent  thither  liy  way  of  (.'inciiuuvli,  instead  of  Louisville. 
Coimnissioners  from  East  Tennessee  have  been  sent  to 
the  legislature  in  session  at  Nashville,  to  propose  a 
peaceable  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  State. 

J/i«a(;«ri.— Although  there  is  much  excitement  and  ill- 
feeling  in  this  Stale,  the  power  in  Gen.  Lyon's  hands 
a|)pears  adequate  to  kei'i)  the  secessionists  in  check.  No 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  payment  of  the  half- 
yearly  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  State.  It  is  even 
said  the  school  fund  has  been  appropriated  for  secession 
purposes.  The  governor  is  now  a  fugitive  from  the  ca- 
pital ;  the  Stale  Treasurer,  Stale  Auditor  and  Register 
of  Lands  have  taken  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
Slates,  and  resumed  their  ollicial  duties.  The  Attorney- 
General  declined  to  take  the  oath,  and  is  held  by  Gen. 
Lyon  as  a  prisoner. 
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Texas. — All  the  crops  of  the  season  are  said  to  be  un 
usually  good.  A  movement  is  reported  to  be  on  foot  to 
separate  Western  Texas  from  the  rest  of  the  State,  and 
erect  it  into  a  Union  State.  It  is  settled  largely  by  Ger- 
mans, and  the  German  press  warmly  urges  the  mea- 
sure. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  289  ;  scarlet  fever, 
36  ;  small-pox,  20.  The  coal  trade  of  the  Schuylkill 
and  Lehigh  regions  for  the  first  half  of  this  year,  amount- 
ed to  an  aggregate  of  3,186,753  tons,  a  falling  off  aa 
compared  with  last  year  of  only  80,000  tons. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. — The  loss  inflicted  on 
this  company  by  the  rebels  in  the  wanton  destruction  of 
bridges,  locomotives,  cars,  &c.,  it  is  estimated,  exceeds 
two  millions  of  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  a  year's 
business. 

The  Cherokeea. — John  Ross,  principal  chief  of  the 
Cherokces,  has  issued  a  proclamation  urging  his  people 
to  be  true  to  their  treaties  with  the  United  States,  and 
to  take  no  part  in  the  war. 

Massachusetts  Ice. — The  exports  of  ice  from  Boston 
this  year,  to  Sixth  mo.  1st,  amounted  to  60,948  tons; 
against  74,717  tons  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  Slave  Trade. — A  late  despatch  from  the  English 
commissary.  Judge  Crawford,  at  Havana,  just  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  states  "  that  the  slave 
trade  continues  to  be  carried  on  from  this  Island  upon 
the  most  extensive  scale,  and  that,  so  far  from  it  having 
become  odious  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  there  are 
more  persons,  even  of  capital  and  influence,  engaged  in 
it  than  ever." 

Decline  of  Imports. — The  receipts  at  New  York  from  jlJ 
customs,  during  the  past  month,  amounted  to  $460,797, 
against  $2,753,933  for  the  corresponding  month  last 
year. 

The  New  Congress. — An  extra  session  of  Congress  is 
to  assemble  on  the  4th  inst.  In  the  Senate,  but  forty- 
six  members  are  left  since  the  secession  of  most  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  number  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  reduced  from  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  to  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

The  Mint. — The  coinage  at  the  U.  S.  mint  in  Pbila-^ 
delphia,  during  the  Sixth  month,  amounted  to  $9,647,- 
100,  viz:  gold,  $9,267,000;  silver,  $377,100;  copper, 
$3000. 

Foreign.- — Liverpool  dates  to  Sixth  mo.  19th.  The 
weather  in  England  was  very  warm,  and  all  the  crops^usc 
were  making  rapid  progress.  The  departure  of  the 
Great  Eastern  with  the  British  troops,  had  been  post- 
poned to  the  26th  ult.  The  House  of  Commons  has  re- 
jected the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  church  rates  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  The  London  Times  fi 
opposes  the  shipment  of  troops  to  Canada,  and  says 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  it,  and  the  United  States 
is  more  likely  to  regard  it  as  a  challenge  than  as  a  pre- 
caution. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady.  Breadstuffsf'*?' 
dull  and  declining. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  by  France  is  an  accomplished  fact,  bat  there  is  no 
official  announcement. 

Some  disturbances  had  occurred  in  Syria,  on  the  de 
parture  of  the  French  troops,  but  they  were  quickly  sup- 
pressed. 

Spain  will  preserve  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  American 
war. 

The  Pope  was  seriously  ill 

The  plan  for  establishing  a  telegraphic  line  connect- 
ing Europe,  through  Siberia,  with  the  Pacific  ocean, 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Rust-ian  Jlinistry  of  Marine. 
It  is  expected  that  the  entire  line  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
the  Pacific  will  be  completed  in  five  years 

The  telegraph  cable  between  the  island  of  Corsica  and 
Toulon  has  been  successfully  laid. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Russian  Emperor  has  issued  a  prlj 
decree  granting  reforms  to  Poland.  The  reforms  are  |jf(^ 
said  to  make  satisfactory  concessions  to  that  country.     ,  ' 
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FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con-  toi 
ducting  this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  be  lij] 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  in 
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From  the  British  Quarterly  Eeview. 

Iceland. 

CContiuued  from  page  346.) 

Again, — Iceland  has  its  springs  of  mud  as  well 
;  of  water.  The  fluid  which  darts  from  the  Gej- 
rs  is  generally  limpid,  and  has  frequently  excited 
itonishment  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  large 
iantity  of  silica  in  solution.  How  such  a  refrac- 
ry  substance  as  flint  could  be  dissolved,  and  then 
•ecipitated  on  the  simple  cooling  of  the  liquid, 
as  considered  a  kind  of  chemical  puzzle.  It  is, 
jwever,  well  ascertained  from  the  experiments  of 
r.  Fuchs,  M.  Kuhlman,  and  —  Ransome,  on  the 
roduction  of  water-glass,  that  if  silica  is  fused 
th  potash  or  soda,  under  certain  circumstances, 
will  readily  dissolve  in  boiling  water,  or  if  flint 
2  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  strong  solution  of 
ther  alkali  in  a  boiler,  under  high  pressure,  it 
J  >regoes  its  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  emblem  of 
bduracy. 

From  Dr.  Black's  analysis  of  the  water  of  the 
reat  Geyser,*  it  will  be  seen  that  silica  is  the 
.rgest  mineral  ingredient,  and  that  soda  exists  in 
bundance  both  in  a  free  and  a  wedded  condi- 
on.    When,  however,  the  fluid  cools,  the  flinty 
"t^"  latter  is  deposited  in  the  basins  and  channels, 
here  it  forms  incrustations  which  are  generally 
ampared  to  cauliflower-heads  of  exquisite  beauty, 
^ot  only  stones  but  twigs,  grass,  mosses,  and  other 
elicate  objects  receive  such  a  coating  that  they 
ppear  to  have  been  perfectly  fossilized. 
In  some  cases  the  fluid  of  these  wells  is  still  more 
Dgularly  charged.    "What  docs  the  reader  say  to 
» brings  of  soda-water  ?    Such  there  are  in  various 
!»«  arts  of  the  island,  but  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
at  a  spot  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Rou- 
emelr.    The  liquid  there  occupies  two  cavities  in 
ae  ground,  and  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  ex- 
temeut  by  the  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  which  are 
jijbe  Iways  ascending.    Frisky  and  pungent,  it  is  tol- 
rably  agreeable,  and  from  the  stimulant  powers 
f  the  gas,  the  place  is  known  as  the  01  Kiida,  or 
Ide  Ale  Well. 

Frequently,  towever,  as  already  stated,  mud  is 
le  only  liquor  in  which  a  spring  will  deal.  And 


*ne  found  that  a  gallon  contained  31.58  grains  of  si- 
ca,  5.5G  of  soda,  14.42  of  muriate  of  soda,  8.57  of  sul- 
hate  of  soda,  and  2.80  of  alumina. 


some  of  these  mud  springs  profess  to  a  little  busi- 
ness as  Geysers.  Very  clumsily  and  uncouthly, 
without  doubt ;  for  how  can  we  expect  a  thick 
pasty  fluid  to  shoot  aloft  in  graceful  columns,  or  to 
fall  in  light,  elegant  spray?  Near  the  sulphur 
banks  of  Krisuvik,  for  example,  there  is  a  preten- 
tious spring  of  this  description,  which  Pliny  Miles 
describes  as  "an  enormous  kettle,  ten  feet  across, 
sunk  down  into  the  earth,  and  filled  within  six  feet 
of  the  top  with  hot  boiling  liquid.  There  it  kept 
boiling  and  spouting,  jets  rising  from  its  pudding- 
like surface  ten  and  fifteen  feet,  and  is  kept  con- 
stantly going."  It  was  into  a  vile  caldron  like  this 
that  a  horse  once  fell,  and  was  never  seen  or  heard 
of  again.  Still  more  striking  are  the  mud  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Krabla,  in  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  the  island.  Dr.  Hender- 
son suddenly  came  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
where  he  perceived  below  him  a  row  of  large  cal- 
drons, twelve  in  number,  which  were  splashing, 
fuming,  and  thundering  in  such  a  hideous  manner 
that  he  stood  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  as  if  petri 


fied. 


The  boldest  strokes  of  fiction,  the  strongest 


flights  of  imagination,  could  not,  in  his  opinion, 
describe  half  the  horrors  of  that  fearful  spot. 

There  are  places,  too,  where  pure  steam  is  emit- 
ted instead  of  water  or  mud.  Amongst  other  cu- 
riosities of  this  kind,  near  Krisuvik  a  torrent  of 
vapour,  twenty  feet  in  length,  gushes  out  of  the 
rock  in  a  slanting  direction,  with  a  roar  which  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  some  monster  locomotive 
when  retiring  from  the  toils  of  the  day.  Seen  by 
—  Miles  in  1852,  and  collated  with  the  description 
given  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  in  1810,  this  jet  did 
not  appear  to  have  changed  its  physiognomy  in  the 
least,  though  for  two-and-forty  years  it  had  proba- 
bly been  playing  without  intermission.  At  Hvera- 
vellir  (famous  for  its  thermal  springs)  there  is  a 
circular  mound  about  four  feet  in  height,  from 
which  a  current  of  steam  "  escapes  with  a  noise 
louder  than  that  of  the  most  tremendous  cataract," 
and  with  a  force  to  great,  that  stones  thrown  into 
the  aperture  are  shot  out  to  a  considerable  height, 
as  if  fired  from  a  mortar.  The  natives  call  it  with 
justice  the  Roaring  Mount. 

Scarcely  less  striking  than  the  boiling  springs 
are  the  sulphur  mines  of  Iceland.  There  are 
places  where  you  seem  to  have  literally  strayed 
into  a  region  of  fire  and  brimstone.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  spots  is  a  mountain  about  two 
or  three  miles  from  Krisuvik.  The  ascent  has  its 
own  troubles.  Toiling  up  a  slippery  bank  of  cay 
and  sulphur,  almost  stifled  by  the  exhalations 
which  the  wind  probably  sweeps  full  in  your  face, 
you  arrive  at  a  great  hollow,  where  the  banks  are 
covered  with  a  fine  yellow  crust  or  powder.  The 
ground  is  pierced  with  boles  through  which  steam 
and  smoke  are  constantly  ascending.  To  walk 
over  this  treacherous  surface  is  a  task  of  consider- 
able peril,  for  if  the  coating  gives  way  the  travel- 
ler's feet  may  sink  deep  into  the  hot  clay  or  scald- 
ing rbud.  —  Bright  sufi'ered  much  pain  from  an 
accident  of  this  description,  and  Dr.  Hooker 
plunged  up  to  his  knees  in  a  half-liquid  mass  of 
sulphur  and  clay,  and  was  only  saved  from  further 
immersion  by  throwing  himself  upon  the  ground, 


and  stretching  out  his  arms  over  firmer  soil.  la 
the  basin  of  this  valley  lies  the  great  caldron  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  is  filled  with  blue  mud 
always  on  the  boil,  and  always  emitting  a  thick 
noisome  vapour.  Hot  springs  and  steam  jets 
abound  in  the  mountain.  The  place,  indeed,  is 
prolific  in  horrors.  "  What  between  the  roaring 
of  this  caldron,"  says  Commander  Forbes,  though 
not  in  the  choicest  language,  "the  hissing  of  the 
steam  jets,  the  stink  of  the  sulphur,  the  clouds  of 
vapour,  the  luridness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  glen,  and  the  heat  of  the  soil  increas- 
ing tangibly  at  every  inch,  I  could  not  help  occa- 
sionally glancing  round  to  assure  myself  that  his 
Satanic  majesty  was  not  present." 

Extending  over  a  space  of  twenty- five  miles  in 
length  (to  say  nothing  of  the  soufrieres  and  solfater- 
ras  at  Namufiall,  Mount  Krabla,  and  in  other  north- 
ern parts  of  the  country),  it  will  be  seen  that  Iceland 
possesses  in  this  region  one  treasure  of  very  salable 
importance.  Living  as  we  do  in  a  world  where  a 
mixture  of  saltpetre,  charcoal  and  brimstone  is 
the  grand  specific  for  all  political  diseases  (coupled 
with  copious  bleeding),  sulphur  must  of  course 
take  high  rank  among  the  necessaries  of  human  • 
existence.  Talk  of  dispensing  with  it  altogether; 
Certainly  not !  How  could  we  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  globe  for  a  single  year  without  the 
help  of  Schwartz's  potent  and  persuasive  com- 
pound? Surely,  then,  there  is  no  probability  that 
our  stock  of  these  ingredients  will  ever  run  out? 
Many  a  good  Briton,  moved  by  patriotism  and 
fine  grandfatherly  feeling,  becomes  quite  uneasy 
when  he  asks  himself  whether  our  coal  may  not 
possibly  be  exhausted  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions, and  whether  the  day  may  not  arrive  in  which 
no  steam-engine  can  be  kept  in  fuel  except  at  a 
ruinous  price.  But  imagine  the  horror  of  a  man 
like  the  first  Napoleon,  or  of  any  other  owner  of 
a  fire  eating  army,  were  he  told  that,  in  a  few 
years,  the  supply  of  nitre  or  brimstone  might 
wholly  cease.  What  groans  that  individual  would 
utter ! — what  wailing  there  would  be  amocgst  his 
troops  !  Would  not  the  poor  planet,  in  their  opin- 
ion, become  quite  bankrupt  in  glory?  With  our 
rifles  all  unloaded,  and  our  cannon  virtually  spiked, 
should  we  have  any  more  history  worth  narrating? 
It  is  difficult  to  believe.  But  let  no  hero  despair. 
The  military  mind  would  make  itself  quite  com- 
fortable on  this  point  could  it  survey  the  vast  de- 
posits at  Krisuvik,  and  observe  how  the  precious 
exhalations  stream  from  the  ground,  as  if  there 
were  a  boundles^s  magazine  beneath.  There  is 
enough  brimstone  at  this  spot  alone  to  fight  fifty 
thousand  battles.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  sulphur- 
ous resources  of  Iceland,  that  it  could  supply  all 
the  armies  of  Europe,  and  enable  them  to  take 
every  town  in  the  world  if  they  liked. 

Now  considering  the  commercial  value  of  this 
mineral,  it  is  surprising  that  the  mines  have  been 
so  languidly  worked.  The  difficulty  of  transport, 
and  the  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tives, may,  indeed,  explain  their  indifi"erence ;  but 
the  Danes,  who  know  more  of  the  merits  of  gun- 
powder, might  have  been  expected  to  turn  the  sub- 
stance to  lucrative  account.    A  French  traveller, 
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M.  Robert,  not  long  ago  called  the  attention  of  bis 
countrymen  to  the  subject,  and  hinted  that  it  would 
be  well  to  keep  these  valuable  localities  out  of  the 
bauds  of  the  British,  lest  they  should  furnish  us 
with  one  of  the  great  munitions  of  war.  But,  alas 
for  poor  M.  Robert,  Commander  Forbes,  informs 
us  that  an  Englishman,  —  Busbby,  has  already 
purchased  the  sulphurous  sublimations  of  the  south- 
ern district,  and  obtained  the  refusal  of  those  in 
the  north. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

Robert  Barclay's  Preposition  XV. 

Concerning  Salutations  and  Recreations^  ^-c. 

Seeing  the  chief  end  of  all  religion  is  to  redeem 
men  from  the  spirit  and  vain  conversation  of  this 
world,  and  to  lead  into  inward  communion  with 
God,  before  whom  if  we  fear  always  we  are  ac 
counted  happy ;  therefore  all  the  vain  customs  and 
habits  thereof,  both  in  word  and  deed,  are  to  be 
rejected  and  forsaken  by  those  who  come  to  this 
fear;  such  as  taking  oif  the  hat  to  a  man,  the  bow- 
iu'i-s  and  cringings  of  the  body,  and  such  other  salu- 
tations  of  that  kind,  with  all  the  foolish  and  super 
stitious  formalities  attending  them  ;  all  which  man 
hath  invented  in  his  degenerate  state,  to  feed  his 
pride  in  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world  : 
as  also  the  unprofitable  plays,  frivolous  recreations 
sportings,  and  gamings,  which  are  invented  to  pass 
away  the  precious  time,  and  divert  the  mind  from 
the  witness  of  God  in  the  heart,  and  from  the  liv- 
ing sense  of  his  fear,  and  from  that  evangelical 
Spirit  wherewith  Christians  ought  to  be  leavened, 
and  which  leads  into  sobriety,  gravity,  and  godly 
fear  ;  in  which  as  we  abide,  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
is  felt  to  attend  us  in  those  actions  in  which  we  are 
necessarily  engaged,  in  order  to  the  taking  care  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  outward  man. 

§  I.  Having  hitherto  treated  of  the  principles  of 
religion,  both  relating  to  doctrine  and  worship,  I 
am  now  to  speak  of  some  practices  which  have  been 
the  product  of  these  principles,  in  those  witnesses 
whom  God  hath  raised  up  in  this  day  to  testify  for 
his  truth.  It  will  not  a  little  commend  them,  I 
suppose,  in  the  judgment  of  sober  and  judicious  men, 
that  taking  them  generally,  even  by  the  confession 
of  their  adversaries,  they  are  found  to  be  free  of 
those  abominations  which  abound  among  other  pro- 
fessors, such  as  are  swearing,  drunkenness,  whore- 
dom, riotousness,  &c.,  and  that  generally  the  very 
coming  among  this  people  doth  naturally  work  such 
a  change,  so  that  many  vicious  and  profane  persons 
have  been  known,  by  coming  to  this  truth,  to  be- 
come sober  and  virtuous  :  and  many  light,  vain, 
and  wanton  ones  to  become  grave  and  serious,  as 
O'lr  adversaries  dare  not  deny  :*  Yet  that  they  may 
not  want  something  to  detract  us  for,  cease  not  to 
accuse  us  for  those  things,  which,  when  found 
among  themselves,  they  highly  commend  ;  thus  our 
gravity  they  call  suUeuness ;  our  seriousness,  me- 
lancholy ;  our  silence,  sottishness.  Such  as  have 
been  vicious  and  profane  among  them,  but  by  com- 
ing to  us  have  left  off  those  evils,  lest  they  .should 
commend  the  truth  of  our  profession,  they  say,  that 
wherea.s  they  were  profane  before,  they  arc  become 
worse,  in  being  hypocritical  and  spiritually  proud. 
If  any  before  di.ssolutc  and  profane  among  them, 
by  coming  to  the  truth  with  us,  become  frugal  and 

*  After  this  manner  llic  Pa[)ist3  used  to  disapprove 
the  sobriety  of  tiic  Waldcn.sfs,  of  whom  Ucineru.s,  a  I'oj)- 
i-ih  author,  so  writeth  :  "  tliis  sect  of  the  l^eonists 
halh  a  pre.at  siiow  of  truth  ;  for  tliat  they  live  rigliteously 
before  men,  and  believe  ail  thinps  well  of  God,  and  all 
the  artii'le.-i  whii'h  are  contained  in  the  Creed  ;  only  they 
blaspheme  and  hiite  the  tluiith  of  llonie." 


diligent,  then  they  will  charge  them  with  covetous- 
ness  :  and  if  any  eminent  among  them  for  serious- 
ness, piety,  and  discoveries  of  God,  come  unto  us, 
then  they  will  say,  they  were  always  subject  to 
melancholy  and  to  enthusiasm :  though  before, 
when  among  them,  it  was  esteemed  neither  melan- 
choly nor  enthusiasm  in  an  evil  sense,  but  Christian 
gravity  and  divine  revelation.  Our  boldness  and 
Christian  suffering  they  call  obstinacy  and  per- 
tinacy ;  though  half  as  much,  if  among  themselves, 
they  would  account  Christian  courage  and  nobility. 
And  though  thus  by  their  envy  they  strive  to  read 
all  relating  to  us  backwards,  counting  those  things 
vices  in  us,  which  in  themselves  they  would  extol 
as  virtues,  yet  hath  the  strength  of  truth  extorted 
this  confession  often  from  them,  That  we  are  gen- 
erally a  pure  and  clean  people,  as  to  the  outward 
conversation. 

But  this,  they  say,  is  but  in  policy  to  commend 
our  heresy. 

But  such  policy  it  is,  say  I,  as  Christ  and  his 
apostles  made  use  of,  and  all  good  Christians  ought 
to  do ;  yea,  so  far  hath  truth  prevailed  by  the 
purity  of  its  followers,  that  if  one  that  is  called  a 
Quaker  do  but  that  which  is  common  among  them 
as  to  laugh  and  be  wanton,  speak  at  large,  and 
keep  not  his  word  punctually,  or  be  overtaken  with 
hastiness  or  anger,  they  presently  say.  Oh,  this  is 
against  your  profession!  As  if  indeed  so  to  do 
were  very  consistent  with  theirs ;  wherein  though 
they  speak  the  truth,  yet  they  give  away  their  cause 
But  if  they  can  find  any  under  our  name  in  any  of 
those  evils  common  among  themselves,  (as  who  can 
imagine  but  among  so  many  thousands  there  will 
be  some  chaff,  since  of  twelve  apostles  one  was  found 
to  be  a  devil,)  oh,  how  will  they  insult,  and  make 
more  noise  of  the  escape  of  one  Quaker,  than  of  an 
hundred  among  themselves ! 

§  II.  But  there  are  some  singular  things,  which 
most  of  all  our  adversaries  plead  for  the  lawfulness 
of,  and  allow  themselves  in,  as  no  ways  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  religion,  which  we  have  found  to 
be  no  ways  lawful  unto  us,  and  have  been  com- 
manded of  the  Lord  to  lay  them  aside;  though  the 
doing  thereof  hath  occasioned  no  small  sufferings 
and  buffetings,  and  hath  procured  us  much  hatred 
and  malice  from  the  world.  And  because  the  na 
ture  of  these  things  is  such,  that  they  do  upon  the 
very  sight  distinguish  us,  and  make  us  known,  so 
that  we  cannot  hide  ourselves  from  any,  without 
proving  unfaithful  to  our  testimony  ;  our  trials  and 
exercises  have  herethrough  proved  the  more  nume- 
rous and  difiicult,  as  will  after  appear.  These  I 
have  laboured  briefly  to  comprehend  in  this  pro- 
position ;  but  they  may  more  largely  be  exhibited 
in  these  six  following  propositions. 

I.  That  it  is  not  lawful  to  give  to  men  such  flat- 
tering titles,  as  Your  Holiness,  Your  Majesty,  Your 
Emincncy,  Your  Excellency,  Your  Grace,  I'^our 
Lordship,  Your  Honor,  &c.,  nor  use  those  flatter- 
ing words,  commonly  called  [^Compliments.'] 

II.  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  kneel, 
or  prostrate  themselves  to  any  man,  or  to  bow  the 
body,  or  to  uncover  the  head  to  them. 

III.  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  use 
superfluities  in  apparel,  as  are  of  no  use  save  for 
oruauieut  and  vanity. 

I\' .  That  it  is  not  lawful  to  use  games,  sports, 
play.s,  nor  among  other  things  comedies  among 
Christians,  under  the  notion  of  recreations,  which  do 
not  agree  with  Christian  silence,  gravity,  and  sobri- 
ety :  for  laughing,  sporting,  gaming,  mocking,  jest- 
ing, vain  talking,  kc,  is  not  Christian  liberty,  nor 
harmless  mirth. 

V.  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  swear 
at  all  under  the  go.-^pel,  not  only  not  vainly,  and  in 
their  common  di.-icour.-^o,  which  was  also  forbidden 


under  the  Mosaical  law,  but  even  not  in  judgment 


before  the  magistrate. 

VI.  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  resist 
evil,  or  to  war  or  fight  in  any  case. 

Before  I  enter  upon  a  particular  disquisition  of 
these  things,  I  shall  first  premise  some  general  con- 
siderations, to  prevent  all  mistakes  ;  and  next  add 
some  general  considerations,  which  equally  respect 
all  of  them.    I  would  not  have  any  judge,  that 
hereby  we  intend  to  destroy  the  mutual  relation 
that  either  is  betwixt  prince  and  people,  master  and 
servants,  parents  and  children ;  nay,  not  at  all ; 
we  shall  evidence,  that  our  principle  in  these  things 
hath  no  such  tendency,  and  that  these  natural  re- 
lations are  rather  better  established,  than  any  ways 
hurt  by  it.    Next,  let  not  any  judge,  that  from 
our  opinion  in  these  things,  any  necessity  of  level- 
ling will  follow,  or  that  all  men  must  have  things 
in  common.    Our  principle  leaves  every  man  tc 
enjoy  that  peaceably,  which  either  his  own  industry 
or  his  parents,  have  purchased  to  him  ;  only  he  i: 
thereby  instructed  to  use  it  aright,  both  for  his  owi 
good,  and  that  of  his  brethren;  and  all  to  the  glorj 
of  God  :  in  which  also  his  acts  are  to  be  voluntary- 
and  no  ways  constrained.   And  further,  we  say  no'; 
hereby,  that  no  man  may  use  the  creation  more  oij 
less  than  another :  for  we  know,  that  as  it  hatl| 
pleased  God  to  dispense  it  diversely,  giving  t( 
some  more,  and  some  less,  so  they  may  use  it  a& 
cordingly.    The  several  conditions,  under  whicl 
men  are  diversely  stated,  together  with  their  cduca- 
tions  answering  thereunto,  do  sufficiently  show  this 
the  servant  is  not  the  same  way  educated  as  tht 
master;  nor  the  tenant  as  the  landlord  ;  nor  tht 
rich  as  the  poor;  nor  the  prince  as  the  peasant 
Now,  though  it  be  not  lawful  for  any,  however  grea 
abundance  they  may  have,  or  whatever  their  edu 
cation  may  be,  to  use  that  which  is  merely  super- 
fluous ;  yet  seeing  their  education  has  accustomec 
them  thereto,  and  their  capacity  enables  them  s( 
to  do,  without  being  profuse  or  extravagant,  thej 
may  use  things  better  in  their  kind,  than  sucl 
whose  education  hath  neither  accustomed  them  tc 
such  things,  nor  their  capacity  will  reach  to  com 
pass  them.    For  it  is  beyond  question,  that  what 
ever  thing  the  creation  affords  is  for  the  use  of  man' 
and  the  moderate  use  of  them  is  lawful ;  yet,  pe. 
accidens,  they  may  be  unlawful  to  some,  and  no 
to  others.    As  for  instance,  he  that  by  reason  o 
his  estate  and  education  hath  been  used  to  ea 
flesh  and  drink  wine,  and  to  be  clothed  with  th 
finest  wool,  if  his  estate  will  bear  it,  and  he  use  i 
neither  in  superfluity,  nor  immoderately,  he  maj 
do  it;  and  perhaps,  if  he  should  apply  himself  tfl 
feed,  or  be  clothed  as  are  the  peasants,  it  might  prei 
judice  the  health  of  his  body,  and  nothing  advance 
his  soul.    But  if  a  man,  whose  estate  and  educa 
tion  had  accustomed  him  to  both  coarser  food  anc 
raiment,  should  stretch  himself  beyond  what  he  had 
or  were  used  to,  to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  hh 
family  and  children,  no  doubt  it  would  be  unlawfu 
to  him,  even  so  to  eat  or  be  clothed  as  another,  ii 
whom  it  is  lawful ;  for  that  the  other  may  be  a: 
much  mortified,  and  have  denied  himself  as  mud 
ill  coming  down  to  that,  which  this  aspires  to,  as  he 
in  willing  to  be  like  him,  aspires  beyond  what  h 
either  is  able,  or  hath  accustomed  to  do.    The  saf< 
place  then  is,  for  such  as  have  fullness,  to  watcl 
over  themselves,  that  they  use  it  moderately,  anc 
rescind  all  superfluities  ;  being  willing  as  far  as  the^ 
can,  to  helj)  the  need  of  those  to  whom  Providence 
hath  allotted  a  smaller  allowance.    Let  the  brothe: 
degree  rejoice,  in  that  he  is  abased  ;  anc 
such  as  God  calls  in  a  low  degree,  be  content  witl 
their  condition,  not  envying  those  brethren  wh( 
have  greater  abundance,  knowing  they  have  re  , 
ceivcd  abundance,  as  to  the  inward  man;  which  ii( 
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chiefly  to  be  regarded.    And  therefore  beware  of 
such  a  temptation,  as  to  use  their  calling  as  an  en- 
gine to  be  richer,  knowing,  they  have  this  advan- 
tage beyond  the  rich  and  noble  that  are  called,  that 
^  the  truth  doth  not  any  ways  abase  them,  nay 
^'iii  not  in  the  esteem  of  the  world,  as  it  doth  in  the 
'^^P*l  other ;  but  that  they  are  rather  exalted  thereby, 
in  that  as  to  the  inward  and  spiritual  fellowship  of 
the  saints,  they  become  the  brethren  and  compan- 
ons  of  the  greatest  and  richest ;  and  in  this  respect, 
let  him  of  low  degree  rejoice  that  he  is  exalted. 

These  things  premised,  I  would  seriously  pro- 
pose unto  all  such,  as  choose  to  be  Christians  in- 
"^J  deed,  and  that  in  nature,  and  not  in  name  only, 

■  ^'^  whether  it. were  not  desirable,  and  would  not  greatly 

contribute  to  the  commendation  of  Christianity,  and 
i  to  the  increase  of  the  life  and  virtue  of  Christ,  if 
"^■11  all  superfluous  titles  of  honor,  profuseness  and  pro- 
digalityin  meat  and  apparel,  gaming,  sporting,  and 
fiiEi  playing,  were  laid  aside  and  forborne?  And 
'  whether  such  as  lay  them  aside,  in  so  doing,  walk 
i'i'  hot  more  like  the  disciples  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
'iin  ind  are  therein  nearer  their  example,  than  such  as 
jse  them  ?    Whether  the  laying  them  aside  would 
Mtiitiinder  any  from  being  good  Christians?    Or  if 

■  listl  Christians  might  not  be  better  without  them,  than 
1?  I  tvith  them  ?  Certainly  the  sober  and  serious  among 
ii«  all  sorts  will  say.  Yea.  Then  surely  such  as  lay 
»i  them  aside,  as  reckoning  them  unsuitable  for  Chris- 

tians,  are  not  to  be  blamed,  but  rather  commended 
Iffl!  for  so  doing  :  because  that  in  principle  and  prac 
15  it  tice  they  efi'ectually  advance  that,  which  others 
)r  ill  acknowledge  were  desirable,  but  can  never  make 
effectual,  so  long  as  they  allow  the  use  of  them  as 
lawful.  And  God  hath  made  it  manifest  in  this 
:j:  age,  that  by  discovering  the  evil  of  such  things,  and 
313  leading  his  witnesses  out  of  them,  and  to  testify 
ills  against  them,  he  hath  produced  effectually  in  many 
m  -i  that  mortification  and  abstraction  from  the  love  and 
itfi  cares  of  this  world,  who  daily  are  conversing  in  the 
■sfi  world  (but  inwardly  redeemed  out  of  it)  both  in 
ifflti  wedlock,  and  in  their  lawful  employments,  which 
e:i  iwas  judged  could  only  be  obtained  by  such  as  were 
[hi  ehut  up  in  cloisters  and  monasteries.  Thus  much 
mi  in  general. 

M  I  CTo  be  continnedj 


Prices  of  Flour  since  1796. — A  published  state- 
'ment  of  the  average  prices  of  flour,  in  the  Fifth 
month,  for  the  last  sixty-six  years,  shows  that  the 
price  has  fluctuated  from  84.00  to  §14.25  per 
barrel.  There  were  seven  years  in  which  the 
price  was  810  and  upwards,  viz;  1818,  §10.00  5 
1811,  810.25;  1855,  §10.75;  1801,  §11.50; 
1805,811.75;  1796,  §14.00  ;  1817,  §14.25.  In 
sixteen  years,  out  of  the  sixty-six,  the  price  fell 
below  §5.00,  viz:  in  1821,  it  was  §4.00;  1853, 
84.18;  1852,  §4.20;  1826,  §4.25;  1851,  §4.26; 
1846,  §4.31;  1843,  .§4.33;  1858,  §4.44;  1845, 


84.45;  1844,  §4.47;  1820. 
1828,  84.75;  1849,  §4.68 


§4.62;  1840,  §4.62; 
1841,  §4.86;  1830, 


§4.75.  There  have  been  thirteen  years  in  which 
the  price  ranged  from  §5.00  to  §6.00,  and  only 
fifteen  years  during  the  whole  period  in  which  the 
price  exceeded  §8.u0  per  barrel. 

d  A  safe  and  quiet  habitation. — By  humility  and 
t«l  lowlinessof mind, many temptationsareavoided, and 
d  encumbrances  escaped.  It  is  a  safe  and  quiet  ha- 
bitation, into  which  the  devil  cannot  enter,  and  his 
emi-ssaries  view  the  dwelling  with  derison,  and  turn 
from  it  in  contempt.  So  the  heavenly  guest  has 
more  free  admittance,  and  uninterrupted  abode; 
and  the  bread  eaten  in  secret  administers  invisible, 
but  effectual  support. — Richard  SJuiclcleton. 

 *  »  

How  delightful  the  society  and  influence  of  the 
godly  man,  who  to  brotherly  kindness  adds  charity! 


For  "  The  Friend 

Meteorology. 

(Continued  from  page  350.) 

"  A  writer  in  the  United  Service  Journal  gives 
another  example  of  the  use  of  the  barometer  in  pro 
phesying  the  weather.  'In  October,  1820,  whilst 
standing  for  Marseilles,  the  atmosphere  was  so  very 
transparent  as  in  itself  to  be  of  a  suspicious  char- 
acter, but  that  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  romantic 
hills  before  us,  the  glorious  suu  above,  and  the 
glistening  ocean  around,  lulled  apprehension.  At 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  lieutenant 
of  the  watch  entered  the  cabin  with  '  Sir,  a  light 
breeze  is  springing  up,  shall  we  set  top-gallant 
studding-sails?'  I  had  that  moment  looked  at  the 
barometer,  and  finding  it  had  suddenly  fallen  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch,  with  a  surface  extremely  concave, 
replied,  'No,  turn  the  hands  up,  shorten  sail,  and 
we'll  get  the  top-gallant  masts  on  deck.'  This  an- 
swer surprised  him,  but  all  my  officers  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  reliance  I  placed  on  my  mon- 
itor, both  from  experience  and  reason  ;  and  although 
there  was  no  discernible  appearance  of  a  gale  when 
we  commenced  reefing,  we  had  scarcely  got  the 
ship  under  reduced  canvas,  before  a  gust  rushed  so 
furiously  upon  us,  that  had  we  made  sail,  instead  of 
shortening  it,  the  masts  must  have  gone,  as  the  least 
possible  accident.' 

"  Prognostics  of  the  weather  are  drawn  not  from 
the  barometer  merely,  but  from  the  appearance  of 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  from  the  twilight,  the 
clouds,  the  mists,  the  rainbow,  the  winds,  from 
looming,  from  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  even  the 
inorganic  kingdoms.  Thompson  relates  that  Chi- 
minello  constructed  a  hygrometer  with  the  barrel 
of  a  quill,  and  that  the  extreme  sensibility  of  birds 
to  hygrometric  changes  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  their  quills,  under  the 
influence  of  moisture.  He  also  states  that  in  the 
Polish  mines  of  Viclizka,  near  Cracow,  a  large 
block  of  rock-salt,  called  Lot's  wife,  indicates  to 
the  miners  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere above. 

"  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  in  a  learned 
article  upon  Calendars  and  Almanacs,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  anecdote  illustrating  our  subject : 
— '  Quatremar  Disjonval,  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
was  adjutant-general  in  Holland,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch  patriots  when  they 
revolted  against  the  Stadtholder.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Prussian  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, he  was  immediately  taken,  tried,  and,  having 
been  condemned  to  twenty-five  years'  imprison- 
ment, was  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  remained  eight  years.  Spiders,  which 
are  the  constant,  and  frequently  the  sole  companions 
of  the  unhappy  inmates  of  such  places,  were  almost 
the  only  living  objects  which  Di.-jonval  saw  in  the 
prison  of  Utrecht.  Partly  to  beguile  the  tedious 
monotony  of  his  life,  and  partly  from  a  taste  which 
he  had  imbibed  for  natural  history,  he  began  to 
seek  employment,  and  eventually  found  amusement 
in  watching  the  habits  and  movements  of  his  tiny 
fellow-prisoners.  He  soon  remarked  that  certain 
actions  of  the  spiders  were  intimately  connected 
with  approaching  changes  in  the  weather.  A  vio- 
lent pain  on  one  side  of  his  head,  to  which  he  was 
subject  at  such  times,  had  first  drawn  his  attention 
to  the  connection  between  such  changes  and  corres- 
ponding movements  among  the  spiders.  For  in- 
stance, he  remarked  that  those  spiders,  which  spun 
a  large  web  in  a  wheel-like  form,  invariably  with- 
drew from  his  cell  when  he  had  his  bad  headache  ; 
and  that  these  two  signs,  namely,  the  pain  in  his 
head  and  the  disappearance  of  the  spiders,  were  as  in- 
variably followed  by  very  severe  weather.  So  often 
as  his  headache  attacked  him,  so  regularly  did  the 


spiders  disappear,  and  then  rain  and  northeast 
winds  prevailed  for  several  days.  As  the  spiders 
began  to  show  themselves  again  in  their  webs,  and 
display  their  usual  activity,  so  did  his  pain  gradu- 
ally leave  him  until  he  got  well,  and  the  fine 
weather  returned. 

"  '  Further  observations  confirmed  him  in  believ- 
ing these  spiders  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  sensi- 
tive of  approaching  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  their  retirement  and  reappearance,  their  weav- 
ing and  general  habits,  were  so  intimately  connected 
with  changes  in  the  weather, — that  he  concluded 
they  were  of  all  things  best  fitted  to  give  accurate 
intimation  when  severe  weather  might  be  expected. 
In  short,  Disjonval  pursued  these  inquiries  and  ob- 
servations with  so  much  industry  and  intelligence, 
that,  by  remarking  the  habits  of  his  spiders,  he  was 
at  length  enabled  to  prognosticate  the  approach  of 
severe  weather,  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  before  it 
set  in,  which  is  proved  by  the  following  fact,  Vr'hich 
led  to  his  release. 

"  '  When  the  troops  of  the  French  Republic  over- 
ran Holland,  in  the  winter  of  1794,  and  kept  push- 
ing forward  over  the  ice,  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
thaw  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  December 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  whole  army  unless 
it  was  instantly  withdrawn.  The  French  generals 
were  thinking  seriously  of  accepting  a  sum  offered 
by  the  Dutch  and  withdrawing  their  troops,  when 
Disjonval,  who  hoped  that  the  success  of  the  repub- 
lican army  might  lead  to  his  release,  used  every 
exertion,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  a  let- 
ter conveyed  to  the  French  general  in  January, 
1795,  in  which  he  pledged  himself,  from  the  pecu- 
liar actions  of  the  spiders,  of  whose  movements  he 
was  now  enabled  to  judge  with  perfect  accuracy, 
that  within  fourteen  days  there  would  commence  a 
most  severe  frost,  which  would  make  the  French 
masters  of  all  the  rivers,  and  afford  them  sufiicient 
time  to  complete  and  make  sure  of  the  conquest 
they  had  commenced,  before  it  should  be  followed 
by  a  thaw. 

"  '  The  commander  of  the  French  forces  believed 
his  prognostications  and  persevered.  The  cold 
weather,  which  Disjonval  had  announced,  made  its 
appearance  in  twelve  days,  and  with  such  intensity 
that  the  ice  over  the  rivers  and  canals  became  ca- 
pable of  bearing  the  heaviest  artillery.  On  the 
28th  of  January,  1795,  the  French  army  entered 
Utrecht  in  triumph  ;  and  Quatremar  Disjonval  who 
had  watched  the  habits  of  his  spiders  with  so  much 
intelligence  and  success,  was,  as  a  reward  for  his 
ingenuity,  released  from  prison.'" 

"Before  remarkable  astronomical  events,  as 
eclipses,  were  predicted  by  exact  calculations  founded 
on  the  dynamical  theory  of  the  celestial  motions,  they 
were  foretold  by  the  ancient  astronomers,  from  the 
well-observed  order  of  sequence  according  to  which 
they  were  found  to  succeed  one  another.  After  one 
Saros,  which  was  a  period  of  about  eighteen  years, 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  which  occurred  in 
that  period,  amounting  to  about  seventy,  were  re- 
peated with  slight  modifications.  The  idea  of  old 
philosophers,  that  after  the  great  year  (rnagjius 
annus),  which  by  some  was  lengthened  out  so  as 
to  contain  300,000  common  years,  the  world  was 
rejuvenated,  and  all  events,  in  the  material  universe 
at  least,  were  encored  in  the  exact  order  in  which 
they  had  before  appeared,  though  a  mere  specula- 
tive generalization,  suggests  one  important  truth  in 
meteorology,  namely,  that  whatever  periodicity  may 
exist,  in  the  movement  and  phases  of  the  unstable 
atmosphere,  will  not  be  speedily  discovered,  but 
will  follow,  if  at  all,  from  a  long  and  careful  series 
of  observations,  from  which  all  extravagances  and 
excentriclties  have  been  eliminated  by  the  vast  num- 
ber of  single  cases  from  which  the  averages  are  de- 
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rived.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  materials  which 
have  been  gathered  hitherto,  Kaeiutz  adopts  the 
language  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  that  the  meteor- 
ologist resembles  a  '  man  who  bears  now  and  then 
a  few  fragments  of  a  long  history  related  at  distant 
intervals  by  a  prosy  and  unmethodical  narrator. 
In  recalling  to  mind  what  has  gone  before,  he  may 
occasionally  connect  past  with  present  events  ;  but 
a  host  of  circumstances  omitted  or  forgotten,  and 
the  want  of  connection,  prevent  his  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  entire  story.'  " 

Although  numerous  and  extensive  observations 
have  been  recorded  and  collected,  forming  a  valu- 
able fund  for  the  meteorologist,  yet,  "  after  all  which 
has  been  done,  or  can  yet  be  imagined  of  future 
achievement,  the  following  confession,  in  the  words 
of  Humboldt,  must  be  extorted  from  reluctant 
science  : — 

'"The  meteorological jmtion  of  the  descriptive 
history  of  nature,  which  we  are  now  concluding, 
shows,  that  the  processes  of  the  absorption  of 
light,  the  liberation  of  heat,  and  the  variations  in 
the  elastic  and  electric  tensions,  and  in  the  bygro- 
metric  condition  of  the  vast  aerial  ocean,  are  all 
ultimately  connected  together,  that  each  individual 
meteorological  process  is  modified  by  the  action  of 
all  the  others.  The  complicated  nature  of  these 
disturbing  causes  (which  involuntarily  remind  us  of 
those  to  which  the  near,  and  especially  the  smallest 
cosmical  bodies,  the  satellites,  comets,  and  shooting 
stars,  are  subjected  in  their  courses)  increases  the 
difficulty  of  giving  a  full  explanation  of  those  in- 
volved meteorological  phenomena,  and  likewise 
limits,  or  wholly  precludes  the  possibility  of  that 
predetermination  of  atmospheric  changes,  which 
would  be  so  important  for  horticulture,  agriculture, 
and  navigation,  no  less  than  for  the  comfort  and  en- 
joyment of  life.  Those  who  place  the  value  of  me- 
teorology in  this  problematic  species  of  prediction, 
rather  than  in  the  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
themselves,  are  firmly  convinced  that  this  branch 
of  science,  on  account  of  which  so  many  expedi- 
tions to  distant  mountainous  regions  have  been 
undertaken,  has  not  made  any  very  considerable 
progress  for  centuries  past.' 

"  The  shortcomings  of  meteorology,  if  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  science  is  contrasted  with  the 
ardent  aspirations  of  unreflecting  devotees,  has  been 
eloquently  expressed  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  '  In 
the  very  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives  and  breathes, 
and  the  phenomena  of  which  he  daily  sees  and  feels, 
and  describes  and  measures,  the  philosopher  stands 
in  acknowledged  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  govern 
it.  lie  has  ascertained,  indeed,  its  extent,  its 
weight,  and  its  composition  :  but  though  he  has 
mastered  the  laws  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  studied 
the  electric  agencies  which  influence  its  condi- 
tion, he  cannot  predict  or  even  approximate  to  a 
prediction,  whether  on  the  morrow  the  sun  shall 
shine,  or  the  rain  fall,  or  the  wind  blow,  or  the 
lightnings  descend.  '  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  go- 
eth.'  '  Never,'  exclaimed  Arago,  '  whatever  may 
be  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  will  the  savuNl, 
who  is  conscientious  and  careful  of  his  reputation, 
Hpcculatc  on  a  prediction  of  the  weather.'  '  Quack- 
cry,'  observes  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  '  has  too  long 
abused  the  public  credulity  upon  this  suliject :  for 
it  must  bo  acknowledged,  that  these  phemomena 
are  connected  with  a  train  of  agencies  whose  very 
existence  wc  can  never  appreciate,  and  whose 
powers  arc  beyond  oar  means  of  calculation." 

(To  bo  contiiinrd.) 

When  a  christian  behold.s  a  mote  in  bis  brother's 
eye,  he  remembers  the  bea7n  in  his  own. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Musiugs  and  Memories. 

LITTLE  DISHONESTIES. 

How  many  acts  are  daily  occurring  around  us, 
of  little  dishonesties,  and  these  exhibited  in  the 
conduct  of  persons,  who  would  be  indignant  at  be- 
ing charged  with  theft.  Let  me  explain  what  I 
mean,  by  giving  some  instances  of  conduct  which 
have  fallen  under  my  own  observation.  Header, 
let  me  put  a  question  to  thee.  Hast  thou  in  thy 
possession  a  book,  or  any  other  thing  belonging  to 
another,  which  thou  borrowed  long  since,  which 
thou  hast  neglected  to  return  ?  Thou,  it  may  be, 
often  looks  at  it,  thinks  thou  wilt  return  it  some 
day,  art  ashamed  to  acknowledge  thou  hast  kept  it 
so  long,  and  postponing  the  confession  of  thy  fault 
to  another  time,  lets  thy  dishonest  keeping  of  an- 
other's property  still  continue.  It  may  be,  thou 
owest  another  a  small  sum,  and  although  thou  at 
times  rememberest  it,  thou  quiets  thy  conscience 
with  the  conclusion  that  thou  art  ready  to  pay  it 
whenever  thy  creditor  calls  for  it,  and  so  it  re- 
mains unsettled.  Thy  creditor  perhaps  has  for- 
gotten it,  or  he  may  think  thou  certainly  must  re- 
member it,  and  will,  as  an  honest  man,  pay  him 
when  convenient,  and  so  it  rests.  Whatever  effect 
thy  remissness  may  have  upon  him,  the  influence 
on  thyself  is  evil.  Thy  conscience  will  grow  less 
tender  and  sensitive  if  thou  art  still  postponing 
from  time  to  time  obedience  to  its  requiriugs.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  have  often  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. I  have  known  persons  who  would  scorn 
the  charge  of  dishonesty,  through  carelessness  keep 
books  belonging  to  a  library  until  a  heavy  fine  was 
due,  and  then  taking  them  back,  slip  them  secretly 
in  a  window  or  other  part  of  the  room,  and  go 
away,  without  speaking  to  the  librarian  about 
them.  This  is  as  dishonest  an  act  as  open  theft, 
and  there  is  a  meanness  about  it,  which  renders  it 
even  more  despicable.  Of  the  same  class  of  little 
thefts  is  the  taking  of  pens  and  paper  belonging  to 
others  without  leave,  and  appropriating  them  to 
our  own  use.  Nay,  I  may  go  still  further,  the 
same  spirit  of  taking  for  your  own  that  which  does 
not  belong  to  you,  is  manifested  in  the  reading  of 
other  people's  letters  without  liberty,  or  even  in 
peeping  in  the  ends  of  them  to  endeavour  to 
catch  a  few  sentences  of  what  may  be  therein. 
Reader,  hast  thou  an  umbrella  about  thy  house, 
the  ownership  of  which  is  not  with  thee,  and  which 
might  be  found  out  with  a  little  honest  care  ? 
bast  thou  a  borrowed  book  in  thy  possession  which 
ought  long  since  to  have  been  returned?  Dost 
thou  owe  rightfully  fines  to  a  library?  Hast  thou 
been  guilty  of  any  of  the  small  dishonesties  hinted 
at,  or  of  any  of  the  multitude  of  a  similar  kind 
which  may  present  themselves  to  thy  thoughtful 
musings?  Up,  and  in  the  strength  of  present  con- 
viction, clear  thy  conscience  as  far  as  thou  canst, 
by  confession  of  the  fault  and  reparation  of  the 
injury. 

1  remember  years  ago  passing  along  a  side-walk 
in  this  city,  and  seeing  in  the  middle  of  the  car- 
riage-way a  number  of  half  dollars  lying,  which 
some  careless  one  had  dropt  without  observing. 
Some  street  cleaners  had  observed  them  also,  and 
grasped  eagerly  after  them  as  I  picked  up  one,  and 
passed  on.  An  indescribable  .sense  of  discomfort 
came  over  my  feelings  as  I  carried  it  off  in  my 
hand,  and  I  could  not  place  it  in  the  pocket  in 
which  I  usually  carried  my  own  silver.  I  felt  it 
was  not  mine,  and  that  as  there  was  no  likelihood 
that  the  real  owner  would  ever  turn  up,  I  should 
have  left  it  for  the  poor  workmen.  I  tried  to  re- 
cover my  good  opinion  of  my.self,  which  .seemed 
unaccountably  forfeited  by  my  sudden  action,  by 
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wrapping  it  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  give  it  to  the  first  really  needy  person, 
I  met  with.    I  then  dropt  it  into  my  coat  pocket, 
and  believe  never  saw  it  again.    It  probably  was 
drawn  out  with  my  handkerchief,  and  fell  in  the 
street,  unobserved.    All  temptation  to  make  other 
use  of  this  piece  of  money  was  thus  removed,  but 
from  that  day  to  this  very  moment  in  which  I  ana 
penning  these  lines,  I  never  think  of  the  occur* 
rence  without  an  unpleasant  feeling.    It  is  a  good  k 
rule  never  to  do  anything  of  which  after  calm  re- 
flection we  feel  ashamed.    Ephraim'^Tomlinson,  a 
valuable  Friend,  of  New  Jer-sey,  on  a  certain  occa 
sion,  passing  through  a  neighbour's  woods,  observed 
a  thrifty  young  apple-tree,  which  had  grown  from  a 
seed  dropt  there  by  accident.    On  considering  its 
shapely  appearance  and  vigorous  growth,  he  con 
eluded  to  remove  it  to  his  own  land.  He  carefully 
dug  it  up  and  was  conveying  it  home,  when  the  fill|i 
sense  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  action  took  such  hold 
upon  him,  that  he  could  feel  no  satisfaction  till 
turning  around,  he  carried  it  back  to  its  native|j 
spot,  and  replanted  it  there. 

Header,  whether  storekeeper,  farmer,  apprentice, 
the  mistress  of  a  family,  or  the  maid  of  the  kitchen 
schoolmaster  or  mistress,  individuals  of  large  for-;  laj 
tune  or  of  limited  and  straitened  means,  ponder 
this  circumstance ;  bring  the  principle  which  ae 
tuated  Ephraim  Tomlinson  home  to  your  own  ac 
tions  !    Have  all  your  dealings  been  governed  by  k 
such  a  nice  sense  of  justice  ?    Has  no  one  a  knotvn 
or  an  unknown  occasion  to  charge  you  with  some 
little  act  of  meanness,  some  instance  in  which  self- 
interest,  or  thoughtless  indifference  of  the  rights  oi 
others  has  led  you  into  the  commission  of  that 
which  in  the  eye  of  the  just  Judge  of  all,  may  06  lad 
regarded  as  dishonesty  ? 
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WALK  WITH  GOD. 
Come,  let  us  walk  with  God  ; 

His  love  is  ever  ne:ir, 
To  cheer  those  on  life's  lonely  road, 

Who  walk  with  Him  in  fear. 

'Twas  thus  that  Enoch  walked. 
In  pure  and  heavenly  mood, — 

With  God  in  inner  musings  talked, 
And  was  by  Him  approved. 

He  walked  with  God  below  ; 

Then  through  unbounded  love. 
He  triumphed  over  death  and  woe, 

And  dwelt  with  God  above. 
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Poison  in  Finger  Rings. — All  visitors  to  Paria  4 
will  have  noticed  the  shops  of  bric-a  brac,  or  ob 
jects  of  curiosity  and  vcrtu^  so  numerous  and 
tempting  in  that  capital.    At  one  of  these  estab 
lishments  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  a  gentleman  was 
engaged  a  short  time  ago,  in  examining  an  ancient  i 
ring  tor  sale  there,  when  he  accidentally  gave  him-  lilj 
self  a  slight  scratch  in  the  baud  with  a  sharp  point  f 
of  it.    He  continued  talking  with  the  dealer  for  a 
short  time,  when  he  felt  an  indescribable  numb- 
ness and  torpor  taking  possession  of  him,  and  pa-  so 
ralyzing  all  his  faculties,  and  soon  became  so  ill  that 
the  people  in  the  shop  hastened  to  call  in  a  physi 
cian.    The  doctor  immediately  declared  that  the 
gentleman  had  been  poisoned  by  some  powerful 
mineral  substance,  applied  strong  antidotes,  and 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  relieve  the  symptoms  op 
which  had  caused  so  much  alarm.    The  ring  was  litj 
then  examined  by  the  medical  man,  who  had  spent  wi 
some  time  in  Venice,  and  who  found  this  old  jewel  tall 
was  what  is  there  called  a  '*  death  ring,"  a  class 
of  ornaments  in  frequent  use  in  Italy  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  habit  of  poisoning 
was  all  hut  universal.    Attached  to  the  part  ol 
the  ring  intended  to  be  worn  inside  the  finger  are 
two  minute  lion's  claws,  of  the  sharpest  steel,  and 
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iving  clefts  in  them  filled  with  a  virulent  poison. 
I  a  ball  or  other  crowded  assembly,  the  wearer 
this  fatal  ring,  wishing  to  exercise  revenge  on 
ly  one  present,  would  take  the  victim's  hand,  and 
en  pressing  it  ever  so  gently  the  sharp  claw 
ould  be  sure  to  inflict  a  slight  scratch  on  the 
in,  and  the  victim  would  be  equally  sure  to  be 
jad  before  the  next  morning.  Notwithstanding 
le  length  of  time  which  must  have  elapsed  since 
e  poison  was  secreted  in  the  ring  in  question,  it 
as  still  powerful  enough  to  cause  great  danger, 
has  been  seen,  to  the  gentleman  who  had  so  un- 
arily  touched  it. — Late  Paper. 
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letter  of  John  Barclay, 
It  is  my  belief,  and  I  feel  a  freedom  to  mention 
to  thee,  that  there  are  or  will  arise,  those  who 
i  tli  ill,  in  some  sense,  "build  the  old  waste  places." 

live  in  the  faith  that  the  Truth  shall  spread ;  and 
I  til  le  number  of  those  that  are  guided  and  governed 
y  the  teachings  of  that  Spirit,  which  leadeth  into 
ll  truth,  will  be  greatly  multiplied.  Surely  there 
Ilia  re  even  now  those  that  "  are  left  of  the  captivity," 
ho  "are  in  great  aiBiction  and  reproach;"  we 
5loi  ^ay  also  say,  that,  in  some  acceptation  of  the  pas- 
ige,  "  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  is  broken  down,  and 
le  gates  thereof  are  burned  with  fire."  May  I 
aao  ot  also  add,  that  there  are,  even  in  this  day,  those, 
ho  can  in  measure  adopt  a  similar  language  with 
lat  of  Nehemiah, — "  When  I  heard  these  things, 
sat  down  and  wept,  and  mourned  certain  days, 
nd  fasted,  and  prayed  before  the  God  of  heaven." 
urely  there  are  those  that  can  say,  "  I  arose  in 
je  night,  neither  told  I  any  man  what  my  God 
iad  put  in  my  heart  to  do  at  Jerusalem;  then 
ent  I  up  in  the  night  by  the  brook,  and  viewed 
\ie  wall,  and  turned  back ;  and  the  rulers  knew 
ot  whither  I  went,  or  what  I  did ;  neither  had  I 
s  yet  told  it  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the  priests,  nor  to 
ae  nobles,  nor  to  the  rulers,  nor  to  the  rest  that 
id  the  work."  There  are  doubtless  some  that  are 
eady  to  laugh  these  to  scorn,  and  to  despise  them; 
nd  to  say,  "  what  is  this  thing  that  ye  do?"  and 
judge  there  are  those  that  can  reply,  "  the  God 
f  heaven,  he  will  prosper  us  :  therefore  we  his 
Brvants  will  arise  and  build."  To  such  as  endea- 
our  to  entice  the  sincere-hearted,  and  to  take  them 
flF,  by  whatever  specious  pretence,  from  their 
'atch  and  work,  their  unceasing  concern  and  tra- 
ail  for  the  prosperity  of  the  great  cause ;  1  am 
learly  of  the  mind  that  the  reply  should  be,  "  I 
m  doing  a  great  work,  so  that  I  cannot  come 
own ;  why  should  the  work  cease,  whilst  I  leave 
;,  and  come  down  to  you?" 

Now  the  work  that  is  wanted,  as  far  as  I  have 
a  this  and  some  other  favoured  seasons  had  capa- 
ity  to  see,  is,  a  sinking  down  and  bowing  down 
et  iower  and  deeper  than  many  of  us  have  hitherto 
lumbled  ourselves, — even  under  lie  government 
nd  dominion  of  the  holy  Seed,  Christ  Jesus;  that 
o  we  may,  through  subjection  to  Him,  be  led  to 
lU' cease  from  our  works,"  and  to  let  Him  do  and 
Fork  all  things  in  us  according  to  his  own  Divine 
itefill.    Wherever  this  blessed  work  hath  gone  for- 
jrfilFard  with  strength  and  beauty,  wherein  this  con- 
id  training  power  has  been  fully  and  faithfully  given 
p  to,  I  believe  a  necessity  has  been  sooner  or 
yajjater  felt,  to  make  a  full  surrender  and  sacrifice  of 
verything,  which  the  law  written  in  the  heart  may 
all  for. 


Wild  Beasts  in  India. — Owing  to  the  peculiar 
atural  features  of  the  country,  and  in  part,  per- 
laps,  to  the  feeble  and  apathetic  character  of  the 
leople,  who  inhabit  it,  animals  dangerous  to  man 
till  abound  in  many  parts  of  India.    The  govern- 


ment pays  yearly  a  considerable  sum  for  the  de- 
struction of  wild  animals,  but  their  numbers  do 
not  seem  to  diminish.  In  1860,  the  number  re- 
ported killed  was  2080  wolves,  350  bears,  163 
leopards,  and  35  tigers.  The  greatest  destruction 
of  hqman  life  is  caused  by  the  wolves.  In  the 
Punjaub  alone,  where  this  animal  is  numerous, 
about  one  thousand  children,  beside  a  large  num- 
ber of  grown  persons,  have,  it  is  stated,  been  killed 
by  them  within  the  last  two  years. 
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LOSSES. 

Upon  the  white  sea-sand 

There  sat  a  pilgrim  band, 
Telling  the  losses  that  their  lives  had  known  ; 

While  evening  waned  away 

From  breezy  cliff  and  bay, 
And  the  strong  tides  went  out  with  weary  moan. 

One  spake,  with  quivering  lip, 

Of  a  fair  freighted  ship, 
With  all  his  household  to  the  deep  gone  down  ; 

But  one  had  wilder  woe — 

For  a  fair  face,  long  ago 
Lost  in  the  darker  depths  of  a  great  town. 

There  were  who  mourned  their  youth 

With  a  most  loving  ruth 
For  its  brave  hopes  and  memories  ever  green  ; 

And  one  upon  the  west 

Turned  an  eye  that  would  not  rest. 
For  far-off  hills  whereon  its  joy  had  been. 

Some  talked  of  vanished  gold, 

Some  of  proud  honours  told, 
Some  spake  of  friends  that  were  their  trust  no  more  ; 

And  one  of  a  green  grave 

Beside  a  foreign  wave, 
That  made  him  sit  so  lonely  on  the  shore. 

But  when  their  tales  were  done, 

There  spake  among  them  one, 
A  stranger,  seeming  from  all  sorrow  free : 
"  Sad  losses  have  ye  met, 

But  mine  is  heavier  yet ; 
For  a  believing  heart  hath  gone  from  me." 

"Alas!"  these  pilgrims  said, 
"  For  the  living  and  the  dead — 
For  fortune's  cruelty,  for  love's  sure  cross, 
For  the  wrecks  of  land  and  sea  I 
But,  however  it  came  to  thee, 
Thine,  stranger,  is  life's  last  and  heaviest  loss." 

Francis  Brown, 
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Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star, 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are, 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue. 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew, 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood, 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood — 
E'en  such  is  man,  whose  borrowed  light 
Is  straight  called  in,  and  paid  to-night. 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies, 
The  spring  entombed  in  autumn  lies, 
The  dew  dries  up,  the  star  is  shot. 
The  flight  is  past — and  man  forgot  I 


North  Pacific  Whale  Fisheries. — According  to 
a  published  table,  it  was  in  the  year  1839,  that 
the  Right  Whale  Fishery  in  the  North  Pacific 
commenced,  two  vessels  having  in  that  year  ob- 
tained 2800  barrels  of  oil.  In  the  year  1840, 
three  vessels  obtained  1761  barrels.  The  next 
year  there  were  twenty  whale  ships  in  these  wa- 
ters, and  the  business  grew  rapidly  until  1846,  in 
which  year  the  number  of  ships  was  292,,  and  the 
yield  253,800  barrels.  The  best  year's  business 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  1852,  when  275 
ships  obtained  33,7,124  barrels.  Since  then,  the 
business  has  been  declining  ;  that  of  1 86,0,  employ- 
ing only  132  vessels,  and  the  toial  yield  falling  to 
63,950  barrels. 


Slighted  convictions,  aye  ti:ou,blesomo  death-bed 
companions. 


Ihe  way  to  be  made  a  vessel  of  honour^  and 
early  devotion  very  acceptable  unto  the  Lord. — 
Deborah  Eell  was  born  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  being  carefully  educated  in  the  way  of  Truth 
by  her  pious  and  faithful  parents,  she  sought  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  blessed 
truth,  when  very  young,  and  was  mercifully  favour- 
ed to  partake  of  that  virtue  and  divine  goodness, 
which  maketh  fruitful  towards  God,  as  she  fre- 
quently expressed  herself.  In  her  minority  she 
often  earnestly  desired  that  the  Lord  would  be 
pleased  to  enable  her  to  come  up  in  doing  his  will, 
and  that  in  all  things  she  might  be  perfectly  re- 
signed to  answer  his  holy  mind  and  requirings,  and 
be  fully  given  up  in  heart  in  all  sincerity,  and  by 
his  grace  devoted  to  serve  and  obey  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  received.  He,  in  mercy  and 
loving-kindness,  heard  her  humble  petitions,  and 
granted  the  early  visitations  of  his  love  and  good- 
ness, in  the  pourings  forth  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
gradually,  by  the  work  of  his  own  divine  power,  so 
prepared  and  sanctified  her  heart,  that  she  was 
made  a  vessel  of  honour.  *  *  *  * 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  her  time,  being  often 
infirm,  she  frequently  rejoiced  in  the  Lord,  and 
expressed  the  great  comtort,  peace,  and  satisfac- 
tion which  she  had  in  having  devoted  her  youthful 
days  to  his  service,  and  being  freely  given  up  faith- 
fully to  obey  his  calls  and  holy  requirings,  whilst 
a  degree  of  health  and  strength  was  granted,  and 
she  was  able  to  undergo  such  service,  often  say- 
ing an  early  devotion  was  very  acceptable  to  God, 
and  the  strength  of  youth  could  never  be  so  well 
and  profitably  employed,  as  in  faithfully  serving  the 
Lord  in  humility  and  sincere  obedience  in  whatso- 
ever work  he  in  his  wisdom  may  be  pleased  to 
qualify  them  for,  and  call  them  into.  For  where- 
soever it  happened  that  any  such  lived  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  the  comfort 
and  peace  they  would  enjoy,  would  be  abundantly 
more  to  them  than  all  the  comforts  of  this  life;  for 
she  could,  by  living  experience,  say,  that  nothing 
in  this  world  was  worthy  to  be  compared  with  it. 
She  often  earnestly  desired  the  sense  thereof  might 
lay  hold  of  our  youth,  that  they  might  give  up  their 
minds  to  seek  the  Lord  early,  and  devote  the 
strength  of  their  time  to  his  service,  that  in  the 
end  they  might  be  made  partakers  of  the  comfort 
and  peace,  which  was  her  greatest  joy  and  real 
cause  of  rejoicing,  and  \)QCrSimQ  more  and  more  so 
as  she  drew  near  h,er  conclusion.  This  I  publish 
for  their  perusal,  that  if  by  any  means  they  might 
be  prevailed  on,  and  stirred  up  to  consider  how 
necessary  and  truly  profitable  it  is  to  begin  early 
in  that  great  duty  recommended  by  the  wise  man, 
"  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years 
draw  nigh  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  plea- 
sure in  them." — From  a  Memorial  of  Deborah  Pell. 

Five  New  Planets. — The  discovery  of  Asteroid 
No.  66,  (Maia.)  on  the  10th  of  April  last,  at  Har- 
vard  College  Observatory,  has  already  been  an- 
nounced. On  April  17th,  No.  67  was  discovered 
at  Madras,  India,  by  W.  R.  Payson,  lately  ap- 
pointed director  of  that  Observatory.  It  was  then 
of  the  11th  magnititde,  and  has  been  nailed  Asis. 
On  April  29th,  No.  68  was  fir.st  seea  by  Luther, 
at  Bilk,  Germany,  and  named  Lato,  the  Greek  of 
Latona ;  an  the  same  day.  No.  6,9  was  discovered 
at  Milan,  by  Sohlapatelli,  and  on  May  5th,  No. 
70,  at  Paris,  by  Goldsohmidt,  and  named  Hcsperia. 
Thus  has  the  existence  of  five  more  asteroids  been 
made  known  in  less  than  four  weeks. — Ledger, 


It  may  be  presumed  that  no  man  was  ever 
scolded  out  of  his  sins. 
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THE  FKIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Curions  Epistle. 
The  following  curious  letter,  received  some  forty- 
five  years  ago  by  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  illustration  of  the  difficulty 
which  foreigners  must  have  in  learning  those  deli- 
cate shades  of  meaning  which  guide  us  in  the 
choice  of  the  proper  word,  to  express  the  particu- 
lar idea  present  in  the  mind — a  difficulty  so  great 
as  scarcely  to  be  overcome,  except  by  a  long  and 
intimate  acquaintmce  with  the  language.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  mistake  often  made,  is  found 
in  the  anecdote  frequently  quoted  of  the  French- 
man, who,  being  accidentally  in  danger  of  drowning, 
and  calling  out  for  assistance,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, I  luill  drown,  nobody  sAa/i^  help  me," 
— thus  inverting  the  proper  order  of  "  will"  and 
"shall." 

My  own  business  frequently  brings  me  into  con- 
tact with  German  mechanics,  many  of  whom  speak 
our  language  but  imperfectly,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  frame  their  sentences,  especially  in  using 
the  smaller  connecting  words,  is  often  quite  amus- 
ing. 

In  recently  looking  through  "  Sprague's  visit  to 
European  Celebrities,"  I  met  with  several  passages 
illustrating  the  same  subject.  He  says,  "An  emi- 
nent man,  with  whom  I  was  conversing,  speaking 
of  a  crime  which  had  been  committed  in  Switzer- 
land not  long  before,  by  a  Catholic  priest,  remark- 
ed, that  "  He  tried  to  steal  (hide)  his  crime,  and 
that  he  was  afterwards  hunged."  The  celebrated 
Neander,  in  a  note  inviting  Sprague  to  dinner,  ad- 
ded, "It  would  be  a  great  disgust  to  me  not  to  give 
you  the  occasion  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
my  dear  friend  Dr.  Twesten." 

But  to  return  to  the  letter — 

"  Calcutta,  the  15th  December,  1815. 
"  My  Good  Si7\ — I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  and 
the  reason  of  my  taking  the  liberty  of  thus  in- 
truding on  you,  merely  for  the  expectations  of  a 
regular  correspondence  to  be  taken  place  between 
you  and  myself,  bordering  reciprocally  the  infor- 
mations of  the  markets,  which  will  enable  us  to 
capitulate  our  business  in  order  to  derive  out  some 
advantages. 

"  Allow  me  to  state  you  my  present  occupation, 
that  I  am  to  be  the  principal  manager  of  llam- 
duUol  Day,  also  professioned  by  the  diiferent  kind 
of  merchandizes  and  likewise  my  conduct  had  the 
good  fortune  to  always  be  employed  by  many 
Americans,  and  the  Commanders  of  the  British 
ships,  these  circumstances  I  have  no  doubt  to  be 
related  to  you  should  you  be  pleased  to  inquire 
from  my  American  friends  and  at  ti  e  same  time  I 
hope  to  be  gratified  with  your  kind  indulgences,  I 
bIkiII  esteem  your  particular  favour  to  honour  me 
with  a  part  of  your  commandment  at  this  country, 
which  to  be  faithfully  executed. 

"  In  respect  the  transactions  of  the  American 
Supercargoes,  those  that  arc  at  present  in  Calcut- 
ta, purchasing  Piece  Goods,  at  a  high  price,  in 
consequence  the  scarcity  of  that  article,  but  it 
gives  me  room  to  believe  that  in  the  next  season 
who  will  come  out  for  that  purpose,  will  gain  very 
much,  when  the  importations  of  Piece  Goods  will 
be  very  plenty  in  the  market.  The  enclosed  Price 
Current  will  denote  you  the  state  of  this  market. 

"  Believe  me  my  good  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
b'ble  servant, 

"IlUM.NARAIN  GlIOF." 


Direction  of  the  Light  necessary  in  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  concerns. — When  the  prophet 
I.saiah  had  uttered  his  vision,  and  declared  that  a 
time  was  coming  wherein  swords  should  be  beaten 


into  plough-shares,  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks, 
and  that  nation  should  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  nor  learn  war  any  more ;  he  immediately 
directs  the  minds  of  people  to  the  Divine  teacher, 
in  this  remarkable  language,  "  0  house  of  Jacob, 
come  ye,  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord," 
Isaiah  ii.  5.  It  is  necessary  to  wait  for  the  direc- 
tion of  this  light,  in  all  temporal  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual concerns;  for  if  in  any  case  we  enter  lightly 
into  temporal  affairs,  without  feeling  this  Spirit  of 
truth  to  open  our  way  therein,  and,  through  the 
love  of  this  world,  seek  for  gain  by  that  business 
or  traffic  which  "  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the 
world,"  (1  John  ii.  16,)  we  fail  in  our  testimony  to 
the  purity  and  peace  of  His  government;  and  get 
into  that  which  is  for  chastisement. — John  Wool- 


The  bitter  fruits  of  self  delusion  contrasted  with 
the  true  peace  consequent  upon  the  subjugation  oj 
the  heart  and  will. — The  secret  iansruage  and  as- 
piration  of  my  spirit  is,  Oh  !  that  our  youth,  enter- 
ing the  field  of  faith  and  of  responsibility.  Oh  !  that 
they  may  be  kept  from  the  strange  disputations  .of 
this  day.  But  why  think  it  strange?  Look  at 
the  history  of  mankind  from  the  fall  of  Adam  ; 
disobedience  has  marked  every  succeeding  genera- 
tion ;  subtle  device  or  open  rebellion  has  drawn 
aside  thousands,  and  continues,  in  various  ways,  to 
allure  and  deceive  the  children  of  men.  The  na- 
tural, uncontrolled,  active  mind,  delights  in  doing 
something  that  shall  appear  goodly;  yea,  can 
make  sacrifices  in  its  own  will  and  way,  and  is 
gratified  in  self-complacency,  and  it  may  be  ap- 
plause ;  yea,  in  external  acts  of  religious  worship. 
My  long  life  and  observation,  tossed  and  sifted  as 
I  have  been,  have  given  me  a  measure  of  experi- 
ence in  the  delusions  of  self.  Oh  !  how  different, 
how  widely  different,  from  the  lowly,  humble  wait- 
ing at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  the  highest  Teacher,  as 
with  our  mouths  in  the  dust;  feeling  our  own  im- 
potency,  our  own  blindness  1  Here  is  subjugation 
indeed;  bearing  the  true  cross.  Ah  1  my  dear,  say 
not  in  thine  heart,  "  Who  shall  show  us  any  good  ?" 
who  shall  ascend,  or  who  shall  descend,  to  bring 
our  best  Teacher?  Believe  me,  He  is  nigh  thee  ; 
the  living  Word  !  writing  the  new  covenant  on  the 
tablet  of  thy  heart.  Believe  and  obey  this,  and 
thou  wilt  be  led  gently  along,  as  thou  canst  bear 
it.  When  we  are  faithful  in  the  little,  the  way  is 
made  for  farther  manifestations  of  the  Divine  will 
concerning  us.  Avoid  speculations,  and  vainly 
exercising  thyself  in  things  too  high  for  thee.  If 
I  know  anything  of  true  peace,  it  is  in  simple,  child- 
like obedience  to  the  still,  small  voice  of  the  good 
Shepherd,  who  instructs  the  lambs  and  sheep  of  his 
fold ;  a  stranger's  voice  they  will  not  know  nor 
follow. — Mary  Cajjper. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  13,  18G1. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(ContinucJ  from  page  352.) 

Second-day  afternoon. — The  British  Friend  says, 
"  The  next  minute  prepared  by  the  conference,  is 
on  '  Spiritual  Gifts  and  their  exercises;'  the  cri- 
ticism upon  which,  being  almost  entirely  verbal,  it 
was  speedily  adopted.  The  attendance  of  meetings 
for  discipline  is  the  subject  of  another  minute,  in 
which  those  upon  whom  the  duty  of  sustaining  these 
meetings  chielly  devolves,  are  encouraged  to  en- 
deavour (o  make  them  more  interesting  a)id  attrac- 
tive ;  such  also  as  may  be  representatives,  are  re- 
conimendod  not  to  content  themselves  with  simply 


reporting  their  having  attended,  but  to  make  the 
respective  constituencies  acquainted  with  the  bui 
ness  which  had  been  transacted  in  the  meetin 
which  they  had  been  deputed  to  attend.  T\ 
other  minutes  followed,  and  were  agreed  to — oi 
on  '  Private  Retirement,'  and  the  other  relates 
the  privileges  of  membership  by  birth,  which  ga' 
general,  if  not  entire,  satisfaction,  because  of  tl 
explicit  statement,  that,  while  the  children  of  mei 
bers  are  allowed  to  enjoy  all  the  behefits  of  chur(  nlm 
fellowship,  they  are  not  to  be  esteemed  of  the  tn  ' 
Israel  until  they  have  witnessed  a  being  born  agai: 
"  The  schedule  of  alterations  was  then  taken  u 
and  considerable  progress  made.  First  comes  tl 
change  in  the  title,  which  it  is  proposed  shall  1  !!pE< 
as  follows :  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  and  Epi  " 
ties  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Frient 
held  in  London,  from  its  institution  to  the  presei 
date,  1861.    Fourth  edition. 

"  The  preface  to  the  present  edition  having  bee 
inserted  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  not  bee 
sanctioned  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  objection  ws 
taken  to  it  as  not  coming  within  the  title  of  tl 
volume.  Extracts  froin  the  Yearly  Meeting's  M 
nutes  and  Epistles,  ^c.    This  prevented  it  beic 
passed  without  being  read,  which  some  thougl 
might  be  dispensed  with  ;  it  was  therefore  rea 
and  adopted,  and  is  to  precede  the  chapter  c 
*  Christian  Discipline,'  under  the  title  of  '  A  Hi 
torical  Sketch  of  the  Origin  of  the  Discipline  in  tl 
Society  of  Friends.'    Some  omissions  have  bee  l™i 
made,  and  a  brief  addition  appended,  to  Georj 
Fox's  letter  to  the  governor  of  Barbadoes.  Tl 
alterations  proceed  regularly,  taking  the  subjects 
they  stand  in  the  present  edition.    Those  upon  tl  W 
General  Advices,  Appeals,  and  Books,  were  consit  sut 
ered  and  agreed  to  at  this  sitting.    The  headir 
of  the  General  Advices  which  directs  their  bein|iexi 
read  once  a  year,  at  the  close  of  a  meeting  fc 
worship,  again  gave  rise  to  the  expression  of  di 
approval  of  the  practice,  on  the  part  of  a  fe 
Friends ;  but  there  was  a  very  decided  feeling  i 
its  favour,  so  that  the  reading  of  the  Advices 
made  imperative,  and  not  left  merely  permissive  i 
some  suggested." 

The  London  Friend  says,  "  A  slight  alteratic  nir 
in  a  portion  of  the  latter  [Advices]  was  decided  o 
at  the  suggestion  of  Josiah  Forster,  and  a  pari  kit 
graph  in  them  as  to  our  younger  members,  is  witl  wt 
drawn  to  form  a  new  query.  Under  '  Appeals  1» 
an  alteration  in  the  rule  empowers  the  committ(  ibI 
on  an  Appeal  to  proceed  notwithstanding  any  ii  i 
formality  by  either  party  ;  provided  it  be  the  judj 
ment  of  four-fifths  of  their  number  that  such  ijfsiil 
formality  does  not  affect  the  merits  of  the  cas 
Under  'Books,'  two  paragraphs  are  omitted,  ai: 
in  their  place  permission  is  given  to  the  Meetii 
for  Sufferings  to  print  and  distribute  such  worl 


as  it  may  deem  advisable,  provided  that  it  I 
'  clearly  understood  that  the  society  is  not  theret 
committed  to  everything  contained  in  such  workt 
This  important  proviso  passed  with  scarcely  ar 
dispute."    The  two  paragraphs  omitted  are  in  tl 
"  liules  of  Discipline,"  numbered  5  and  6.  Tl 
6th  says,  "  It  is  agreed  that  the  Meeting  for  Su 
ferings  do  distribute  in  such  manner,  and  to  sue 
parts  of  the  world  as  they  think  proper,  the  aj  j 
proved  writings  of  members  of'  our  Society  ;  an  fa 
sucli  other  worhs  as  accord  with  our  religioi 
2)rinciplcs,  and  which  that  meeting  may  think 
desirable  to  circulate."    In  the  5th  is  a  passa^  ^'^^ 
which  allows  Friends  "  to  reprint  and  distribu 
works  which  have  been  approved  by  the  moruii  wi 
meeting." 

The  London  Friend  continues,  "  An  altercK" 
paragraph  on  defrauding  the  government  by  puRJ 
ehaiiiiig  contraband  goods,  &c.,  after  receiving  son 
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tentioD,  was  withdrawn  altogether,*  it  being 
ought  that  the  query  ou  that  head  suf&ciently 
"bifctifies  the  concern  of  the  society.    A  slight  al- 
til  ration  is  made  in  the  paragraph  respecting  elec- 
I  )ns,  and  the  advice  against  accepting  the  office 
magistrate,  is  replaced  by  an  invitation  to 
riends  seriously  to  consider  the  grave  difficulties 
which  such  acceptance  may  place  them." 
Before  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  a  Friend, 
e  British  Friend  informs  us,  adverted  to  *'  the 
Lai  bbarrassed  condition  of  North  Carolina  Yearly 
eeting,  with  the  heavy  debt  of  some  23,000  dol- 
jrs  upon  their  boarding  school." 
Third-day  morning. — The  London  Friend  says, 
!  |A  power  to  purchase  was  added  to  the  clause 
specting  books  adopted  yesterday,  in  connection 
l£p  1th  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings;  a  Friend  men- 
lii'D  oning  that  that  meeting  had  lately  purchased 
•m  f)0  copies  of  S.  Grellet's  memoirs,  for  presen- 
tion   to    public    libraries,   &c.     A  paragraph 
ightly  altered  from  that  in  the  old  edition,  was 
6  (ad  and  adopted,  on  the  observance  of  the  First- 
w  jy  of  the  week.f    In  connexion  with  it,  John 
01  li  ease  called  attention    to  the  desirableness  of 
iJi  riends  when  choosing  their  places  of  residence, 
;ocii  fusidering  what  opportunity  they  would  have  of 
•Intending  both  meetings  for  worship  on  First-day. 
rei  *  Hanbury  would  have  liked  some  allusion  in  the 
;er  o  jragraph  to  the  keeping  of  that  day  as  comme- 
^\</rnting  our  Lord's  resurrection." 

At  this  point  of  time,  application  was  made  to 
mit  A.  Kloster,  of  Stavanger,  in  Norway,  to  sit 
ith  Friends  assembled.    He  is  one  of  those  who 
that  country  profess  with  Friends  ;  but  not  be- 
g  in  membership,  could  not  sit  in  the  Yearly 
tl  [eeting  without  permission,  which  was  "  cordially 
iif-anted."    The  London  Friend  thus  continues  its 
count.    "  A  long  paragraph  in  the  present  book 
extracts  on  proceedings  in  cases  of  defamation, 
(ias  then  read,  and  it  was  agreed  to  omit  it  in  the 
ji  figw  edition.    Portions  of  the  paragraphs  on  music 
fejad  emigration  are  also  to  be  omitted.    A  slight 
teration  in  the  rule  respecting  gravestones,  was 
(lickly  assented  to,  but  a  considerable  discussion 
rose  on  the  question  as  to  the  power  of  Monthly 
[eetings  to  prevent  such  stones  being  placed  in 
atii»eir  grounds  when  they  were  desired  by  the  re- 
leiofltives  of  Friends  interred  there.    It  seemed  clear 
pan^at  according  to  the  proposed  minute,  such  a 
^ritljjwer  would  be  still  possessed.    Several  speakers 
a!; leaded  for  its  continuance,  but  a  much  larger 
aiittt umber  were  of  opinion  that  it  should  terminate, 
iipd  eventually  a  modification  of  the  minute  was 
jijjlopted  by  the  meeting,  with  a  view  to  the  latter 
chiiisult."     The  British  Friend   says,  that  those 
riends  who  wished  Monthly  Meetings  still  to  have 
jD^e  power  to  prevent  such  vain  monuments  in  their 
e^tii  WD  grave-yards,  "  ultimately  gave  way,  and  the 
1^  iragraph  was  further  altered  so  that  any  Friend 
i(  l  ay  now  avail  himself  of  the  right  granted  by  the 
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*  The  paragraph  first  altered  and  then  omitted  alto- 
iber,  ran  thus — "As  our  testimony  hath  ever  been, 
still  is,  against  defrauding  the  king  of  any  of  bis 
iDtlistoms,  duties,  or  excise,  buying  goods  reasonably 
H  ispected  to  be  run,  or  doing  any  other  thing  whatso- 
er  to  the  injury  of  the  liing's  revenues,  or  of  the  com- 
on  good,  or  to  the  hurt  of  the  fair  trader;  so  if  any 
rson  or  persons  under  our  name  and  profession  shall 
known  to  be  guilty  of  these,  or  any  such  crimes  and 
an  fences,  we  do  earnestly  advise  the  respective  Monthly 
eetings  to  which  such  offenders  belong,  that  they  re- 
•ehend  and,  if  needful,  testify  against  such  offenders." 
be  query  thought  to  cover  the  ground  is  this,  "  Are 
i-'^  riends  clear  of  defrauding  the  king  of  his  customs, 
"  Jties,  and  excise,  and  of  using  or  dealing  in  goods  sus- 
cted  to  be  run  ?" 

f  The  paragraph  altered  was  the  25th,  under  the  head 
conduct  and  conversation  in  the  old  book  of  disci- 
ine,  and  was  on  the  proper  occupation  of  the  First-day 
the  week. 
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Yearly  Meeting,  though  still  as  to  the  details,  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  Monthly  Meeting.  The 
alteration  suggested  by  the  conference,  was  simply 
to  allow  the  stones  to  be  placed  beside,  or  over  the 
grave,  but  the  uniformity  every  way  is  to  be  pre- 
served ;  that  is,  the  stones  in  such  burying-ground 
are  all  to  be  laid  over,  horizontal,  or  all  erect." 
The  London  Friend  adds,  "  The  question  of  inter- 
ments in  public  cemeteries  was  raised,  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  same  regulations  apply  to  any 
portions  of  these  latter  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
Friends,  and  under  their  control." 

The  British  Friend  says,  "  The  wearing  of 
mourning  and  providing  of  new  garments  for  fune- 
rals was  also  advised  against." 

"  The  chapter,  under  the  title  of  '  heathen  names 
of  the  days  and  mouths,'  came  next  under  review. 
The  proposal  of  the  conference  was,  to  retain  only 
the  first  paragraph,  and  to  omit  all  the  rest ;  which 
explains  the  reasons  why  Friends  have  refused  to 
employ  the  heathen  names  in  designating  the  days 
of  the  week  and  the  names  of  the  month.  Both 
paragraphs  having  been  read,  considerable  oppo- 
sition was  manifested  to  this  omission ;  partly,  be- 
cause, in  the  paragraph  retained,  there  is  no  rea- 
son assigned  for  the  refusal  to  designate  the  days 
and  months  by  their  heathenish  names,  as  well  as 
because  it  seemed  a  retrograde  movement,  and  a 
condemnation  of  the  practice  of  our  predecessors. 
A  number  supported  the  recommendation  of  the 
conference,  by  attempting  to  show  the  untenable 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  refusal  in  ques- 
tion was  based."  The  London  Friend  furnishes 
the  reasons  of  Thomas  Binns  for  advocating  the 
striking  out  the  matter  referred  to  from  the  disci- 
pline. "  The  arguments  employed  in  it  were,  he 
said,  quite  untenable,  being  founded  on  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament,  directed  against  idolatry, 
and  the  application  of  these  made  in  the  articles 
was  not  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the  sacred 
writers  themselves.  The  New  Testament  writers, 
Paul  especially,  did  not  scrupulously  disuse  the 
names  and  allusions  connected  with  heathenism, 
but  took  them  as  they  existed,  and,  as  it  were, 
christianized  them.  James  Backhouse  spoke  in 
support  of  the  same  view,  adducing  the  words 
Belial  and  Mammon — the  latter  used  by  our  Lord 
himself — as  instances.  He  had,  when  in  South 
Africa,  found  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  ap- 
peal to  the  common  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  as  of  heathen  origin,  when  remonstrating 
with  the  colonists  in  their  treatment  of  the  abori- 
gines." Before  giving  the  close  of  this  discussion, 
it  will  perhaps  enable  our  American  readers  more 
clearly  to  understand  the  matter,  if  we  give  the 
parts  which  those  who  advocated  the  proposed 
change,  made  the  object  of  their  censure. 

"  And  we  think  it  may  be  useful  and  expedient, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  revive  in  your  remem- 
brance some  of  the  motives  which  induced  our  an- 
cient friends  to  forbear  the  appellations  of  the 
months  and  days,  and  to  observe  in  their  conver- 
sations and  writings  such  names  as  were  agreeable 
to  scripture,  and  the  practice  of  good  men  therein 
recorded. 

"The  children  of  Israel,  the  people  whom  God 
chose  out  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  to  place 
his  name  among,  and  to  make  himself  known  unto, 
were  strictly  commanded,  not  only  to  abstain  from 
the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  nations,  in  the  midst 
of  whom  they  dwelt,  but  were  enjoined  to  be  cir- 
cumspect in  all  things  that  the  Lord  commanded; 
and  even  to  make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  other 
Gods,  neither  let  it  be  heard  out  of  their  mouth. 
This  injunction  was  not  relative  to  any  legal  or  ty- 
pical rites,  external  ceremonies,  or  institutions  of 
the  law,  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  nation,  but  was  a 


perpetual  command  and  standing  ordinance,  re- 
specting the  honour  of  the  One  Almighty  Being, 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever,  and  as 
such,  ought  to  be  regarded  by  us,  and  by  all  the 
generations  of  those  who  with  the  heart  believe,  as 
well  as  with  the  tongue  confess,  'that  the  Lord  he 
is  God'  and  that '  there  is  none  else  beside  Him  ;' 
who  hath  declared  '  I  am  the  Lord ;  that  is  my 
name  ;  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another, 
neither  my  praise  to  graven  images.'  Convinced 
of  this  great  and  everlasting  truth,  both  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  manifes- 
tation of  that  divine  principle,  which  leads  those 
who  are  faithful  to  its  teachings,  from  all  that 
would  dishonour  the  name  of  God,  either  in  word 
or  deed,  our  ancient  friends  were  conscientiously 
concerned  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  those  names 
of  months  and  days,  which  had  been  ascribed  by 
way  of  honour  to  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  and  in 
conformity  to  their  false  worships  :  this  concern 
rested  upon  them  from  a  firm  persuasion,  that  the 
glorious  gospel  day  and  time  was  come  wherein 
the  Lord  was  fulfilling  his  covenant  with  Israel, 
viz  :  'I  will  take  away  the  name  of  Baalim  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  remembered 
by  their  name.' "  After  giving  the  origin  of  the 
common  names  of  the  months  of  the  year  and 
days  of  the  week,  they  added  these  remarks.  "In 
the  ages  of  Popish  superstition,  not  only  the  use  of 
such  heathenish  names  and  customs  was  indulged, 
but  also  other  unsound  and  unscriptural  practices 
in  religion  were  invented  and  introduced.  For 
when  the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  be- 
came national,  multitudes  of  the  heathen  priests, 
whose  interests  lay  in  the  performance  of  rites,  cer- 
emonies, and  sacrifices,  embraced  prevailing  Chris- 
tianity, with  selfish  views ;  and  laboured  early, 
with  too  much  success,  to  find  employment  for  them- 
selves, by  imposing  on  the  people  a  new  set  of  cer- 
emonies and  sacrifices,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  those,  which  in  their  former  state  of  heathenism, 
they  had  been  accustomed  to.  From  this  corrupt 
source  sprang  the  Popish  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the 
celebration  of  which,  at  particular  times,  and  on 
particular  occasions,  gave  rise  to  the  vulgar  names 
of  Michaelmas,  Martinmas,  Christmas,  and  the 
like.  Since  therefore  that  these  appellations  and 
names  of  days,  months  and  times,  are  of  an  idol- 
atrous or  superstitious  original,  contrary  to  the 
divine  command,  the  practice  of  good  and  holy 
men  in  former  ages,  and  repugnant  to  the  chris- 
tian testimony  borne  by  our  faithful  friends  and 
predecessors  in  the  truth,  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  patiently  endured  many  revilings ;  let  neither 
the  reproach  of  singularity,  nor  the  specious  rea- 
sonings of  such  as  would  evade  the  cross  of  Christ, 
turn  you  aside  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel ; 
nor  discourage  you  from  keeping  to  the  language 
of  truth,  in  denominating  the  months  and  days 
according  to  the  plain  and  Scriptural  way  of  ex- 
pression :  thereby  following  the  example  of  our 
worthy  elders,  and  coming  up  in  a  noble  and  hon- 
ourable testimony  against  these,  and  all  other  re- 
mains of  idolatry  and  superstition." 

Having  seen  what  was  proposed  to  be  omitted 
we  will  return  to  the  account  given  in  the  London 
Friend.  "  Thomas  Chalk  proposed  to  retain  about 
half  of  the  present  article,  which  after  some 
hesitation  was  read.  It  evidently  contained  almost 
all  that  was  objected  to,  and  of  course  those  op- 
posed to  the  retention  of  the  whole,  were  also 
averse  to  that  of  the  part.  T.  C.'s  proposal  was, 
however,  supported  by  many  Friends,  but  a  far 
greater  number  were  in  favour  of  omitting  the 
whole  of  the  article ;  many,  probably  most,  of 
those  would  have  omitted  the  shorter  paragraph 
also,  seeing  that  tlie  grounds  for  its  recommcncla- 
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tion  had  been  cut  away  ;  but  the  meeting  followed 
the  example  set  by  the  conference  in  condescen- 
sion, we  believe,  to  the  feelings  of  highly  valued 
Friends,  who  were  not  prepared  to  omit  the 
subject  altogether,  from  the  new  edition."  The 
British  Friend  after  stating  that  some  were  pre- 
pared to  have  dispensed  with  the  first  paragraph, 
adds,  "  Some  of  the  arguments  for  abolishing  the 
entire  chapter  were  well  replied  to  by  Josiah  Fors- 
ter,  but  with  little  apparent  impression.  At  length, 
on  its  being  stated  by  the  representatives  of  the 
conference,  that  the  first  paragraph  had  been  re- 
commended to  be  retained  out  of  condescension  to 
the  conscientious  scruples  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  dissentients,  the  meeting  agreed  to  that 
recommendation." 

The  paragraph,  all  that  is  retained  of  more  than 
five  quarto  pages  on  this  subject,  and  only  that 
kept  in  out  of  condescension  to  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  a  comparatively  small  number^  runs 
thus: — 

"It  is  the  advice  of  this  meeting  that  all  Friends 
keep  to  the  simplicity  of  Truth  and  our  ancient 
testimony,  in  calling  the  months  and  days  by  scrip- 
ture names,  not  by  heathen.  1697."' 

tTo  be  continuodO 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Affairs  al  Washington. — The  extra  sessioQ  of  Congress 
commented  on  the  4th  inst.,  quorums  being  present  in 
both  houses.  Thirty-nine  Senators  were  in  attendance, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  answered  to  their  names,  iucluding 
live  from  Virginia.  Galusha  A.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  at  the  first  ballot,  and 
Etheridge,  of  Tennessee,  was  chosen  Clerk.  The  Pre- 
sident's message,  which  was  laid  before  Congress  on  the 
5th  inst.,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  paper  of  the 
kind  ever  sent  to  that  body.  The  message  begins  with 
a  reference  to  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  period  of  the 
present  administration  cominpf  into  power,  and  the  pro- 
gress which  the  rebellion  had  already  made  in  seizing 
forts,  obtaining  possession  of  public  arms,  withholding 
public  moiicj',  and  other  unlawful  acts,  in  furtherance 
of  the  design  to  destroy  the  Union.  Though  embar- 
rassed l)y  these  acts,  the  President  forbore  to  exercise 
any  but  peaceful  means  for  the  restoration  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  laws,  and  announced  there  would  be  no  con- 
flict unless  the  States  in  rebellion  were  the  aggressors. 
Tlie  attack  on  fort  Sumter,  the  preliminary  history  of 
the  events  which  led  to  it,  being  related  concisely  in  the 
message,  commenced  lliis  aggression,  and  forced  upon 
the  government  the  necessity  of  taking  np  arms  in  its 
own  defence.  This  issue  the  President  regards  as  em- 
bracing the  ((ucslion  whether  a  Constitutional  Repul)lic 
can  maintain  the  integrity  of  its  own  territory  against 
its  domestic  foes,  and  no  choice  was  left  but  to  call  out 
the  war  power  of  the  government  for  its  own  protection. 
Tills  call  has  been  responded  to  by  all  the  fiee  States, 
none  of  the  Stales  commonly  called  slave  States,  except 
Delaware,  gave  any  troops  to  the  defence  of  the  Union, 
though  a  few  regiments  in  some  of  them  have  been 
raised  by  individual  enter[irise.  At  first  the  government 
culled  for  7j,0U0  men  for  three  months,  Imt  the  progress 
of  the  insurrection  induced  it  to  call  for  volunteers  for 
three  years,  a  measure  the  legality  of  which  seems  to  be 
doubted  ;  but  induced  by  necessity,  he  e.xpccts  Congress 
to  ratify  it,  as  nothing  has  been  done  beyond  its  Consti- 
tutional competenry.  The  President  instances  some  of 
the  great  tiencfits  which  the  national  Union  has  conferred 
upon  the  pt-o[ile  of  the  United  Slates,  and  asserts  they 
have  as  strong  motives  now  for  preserving  as  they  once 
had  for  establishing  the  government  of  the  Union.  He 
argues  strongly  against  llie  doctrine  of  secession,  and 
asks  Congress  for  four  hnndreil  thousand  men,  and  four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  enable  the  government 
elfeclually  to  crush  the  rebellion. — The  reports  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  and  of  the  Navy 
nro  important  documents,  but  our  limited  space  admits 
of  only  a  brief  reference  to  i-omc  of  their  statements. 
The  Secretary  of  Wnr  estimates  the  expense  of  all  the 
new  regiment.-',  regulars  and  volunteers  at  over  $18."),- 
000,000  for  the  present  year.  The  Secretary  of  tt;e 
Nnvv  says,  $.'!0,(;t»0,000  will  be  rccpiired  for  that  branch 
of  the  service,  in  addition  to  SI :t,l •i8,noo  already  np- 
j)roprinlcd.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says,  that 
about  three  hnnilred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  will 
be  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sislh  month  30lh, 


1862.  The  duties  on  imports  for  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  just  closed,  were  only  $5,527,246.  Some 
improvement  in  the  revenue  from  that  source  is,  how- 
ever, anticipated,  and  the  Secretary  thinks  changes  may 
be  made  advantageously  in  the  present  tariff.  He  re- 
commends that  a  duty  of  2J  cents  per  pound  be  levied 
on  brown  sugar,  3  cents  per  pound  on  clayed  sugar,  and 
4  cents  a  pound  on  refined  sugar,  of  five  cents  a  pound 
on  coffee,  of  fifteen  cents  a  pound  on  black  tea,  and 
twenty  cents  a  pound  on  green  tea.  By  means  of  these 
and  other  changes,  he  thinks,  the  revenue  may  be  made 
to  reach  $57,000,000.  He  advises  that  about  twenty 
millions  should  be  obtained  by  direct  taxation  of  real 
and  personal  property,  and  a  small  excise  duty  on  dis- 
tilled liquors,  tobacco,  ale  and  beer,  bank-notes,  plea- 
sure carriages,  &c.  It  is  suggested  that  the  treasury 
may  receive  aid  from  the  property  of  those  engaged  in 
insurrection,  if  Congress  will  provide  for  the  forfeiture 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  estates  of  the  offenders. 
Retrenchment  of  the  ordinary  expenses  is  recommended, 
a  reduction  of  postal  expenses,  the  abolition  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege,  and  a  general  reduction  of  the  salaries 
and  wages  paid  by  the  government.  After  all  this  is 
done,  it  will,  however,  in  iiis  opinion,  be  necessary  to 
raise  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars  by  loan 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  present  crisis. 
He  recommends  that  subscriptions  should  be  opened  for 
a  national  loan  of  not  less  than  $100,000,000,  to  be 
issued  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes  of  $50  to  $5000- 
each,  payable  after  three  years,  and  bearing  an  interest 
of  7  3-10  per  cent.  An  issue  of  seven  per  cent,  bonds 
in  large  amounts  payable  in  thirty  years,  is  proposed, 
and  also  treasury  notes  of  $10  and  $20  each,  payable 
one  year  after  date,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate  $50,000,000.  The  present  funded  debt  of  the 
United  States  is  $90,867,828;  at  the  same  period  last 
year,  it  was  $64,709,703. 

Army  Movements. — General  Patterson's  corps,  consist- 
ing of  16,000  men,  entered  Virginia  on  the  2d  inst.  They 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  and  advanced  to 
Martinsburg,  meeting  with  but  slight  opposition  from 
the  rebels,  a  large  body  of  whom  were  posted  atHaines- 
ville,  eight  miles  from  the  crossing.  On  the  approach 
of  the  federal  troops,  the  rebels  retreated  in  good  order, 
and  fell  back  on  the  main  army,  under  Gen.  Johnston, 
at  Winchester.  Reinforcements  have  been  sent  to  this 
point  from  Manassas  Junction,  to  enable  Gen.  Johnston 
to  maintain  his  ground.  There  was  a  skirmish  at  Haines- 
ville,  in  which  about  fifty  men  were  killed  and  wounded 
on  both  sides. — The  main  body  of  the  rebel  forces,  in 
Western  Virginia,  have  been  concentrated  in  Barbour 
county,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Wise.  Beside  nine 
thousand  soldiers  at  the  principal  camp,  there  were  also 
troops  at  Beverly,  Huttouville  and  other  points.  The 
federal  forces  were  chiefly  at  Philippi  and  Clarksburg, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Southern  army.— On  the 
3d  inst..  Gen.  Lyon,  with  upwards  of  3000  men,  left 
Uooneville  to  attack  the  rebels  in  South-western  Mis- 
souri.— No  important  movement  has  occurred  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gen.  Butler's  command  near  Norfolk. — The 
rebels  at  Manassas  Junction  have  encumbered  all  the 
roads  and  field  routes  between  Fairfax  Court-house  and 
the  Junction,  with  heavy  fallen  trees,  to  hinder  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Northern  troops. 

Missouri. — The  Secretary  of  Gov.  Jackson  has  called 
a  session  of  the  Missouri  legislature  to  meet  at  Sarcoxie, 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  an  ordinance  of  secession. 
The  rebels  of  western  Missouri  were  concentrating  at 
that  point.  Great  exasperation  prevailed,  and  the  re- 
bels had  hung  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Selman  and  other  lead- 
ing friends  of  the  Union.  Gen.  Lyon,  who  has  shown 
much  promiUitude  and  vigour  in  keeping  down  the  se- 
cessionists in  Slissouri,  has  been  promoted  to  a  M:ijor- 
Generalship. 

Tennessee. — The  rebels  have  taken  possession  of  Cum- 
berland and  Wheeling  ga[is,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
federal  troops  from  sending  assistance  to  the  Union 
men  of  East  Tennessee.  By  this  movement  all  the  mails 
to  and  from  East  Tennessee  are  cut  oQ'  for  the  present. 

Arkansas. — The  State  convention  which  recently  ad- 
journed, passed  an  ordinance  confiscating  money  due, 
and  property  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  non-slavcliold- 
iiig  States,  liy  this  orilinance  it  is  made  the  duty  of  all 
[lersoiis  owing  such  delUs  to  report  them  under  oath  to 
the  auditor  of  public  accounts.  The  military  boiird  hns 
called  out  10,000  men  to  repel  invasion  of  the  federal 
trooiis  through  .Missouri.  ' 

Vtri/inia. — The  legislature  of  the  re-orgftnizcd  State 
met  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  Wheeling.  Gov.  Pierpont's 
message  which  was  sent  to  both  houses,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  document  from  Washington,  olTicially  re- 
cognizing the  new  government  as  the  legal  government 
of  Virginia.  The  message  recommends  an  energetic  co- 
operation with  the  general  government. 
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Southern  Ilems. — The  "  Montgomery  Confederation 
says  that  the  people  of  Alabama,  through  their  cod 
gressional  representatives,  will  subscribe  freely  in  col 
ton  towards  the  $50,000,000  loan.  The  "  Augusta  Cob 
stitutionalist  thinks  it  certain  that  the  Confederal 
Constitution  will  be  defeated  in  Georgia.  The  N.  C 
Picayune  of  the  3d  says  that  the  Confederate  ship  ( 
war  Sumter  ran  the  blockade  a  day  or  two  previously 
and  got  safe  out  to  sea.  She  was  manned  by  eightj 
five  men.  One  of  the  Georgia  banks  having  deposite 
a  quantity  of  bullion  in  the  United  States^  mint  at  Ph; 
ladelphia,  and  drawn  for  the  value  thereof,  the  U.  f 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  ordered  the  superintend 
ent  not  to  pay  for  it  until  the  State  of  Georgia  shall  ac 
knowledge  her  allegiance  to  the  Union. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  282.  The  mea 
temperature  of  the  Sixth  month  was  72.50  deg.,  tb 
highest  temperature  being  89.50  deg.,  and  the  lowesi 
53  deg.  The  amount  of  rain  for  the  month  was  3.8 
inches. 

Boston. — On  the  4th,  a  terrible  conflagration  occurre 
in  East  Boston,  destroying  nearly  one  hundred  dwell 
ings,  many  warehouses  and  much  property  of  variou 
kinds.    Total  loss,  about  $500,000. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  Sixth  mo.  27th.  Officif 
despatches  have  been  received  at  Washington,  givin 
assurances  that  the  English  and  French  governmenl 
will  fully  respect  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  port 
and  also  that  they  heartily  sympathize  with  the  feder£ 
government. 

A  great  fire  had  occurred  in  London,  the  most  disas 
trous  for  many  years.  Immense  piles  of  warehouses  o 
the  Surrey  side  of  London  bridge,  had  been  destroye 
with  their  contents.  The  loss  exceeded  £2,000,0C| 
sterling. 

The  population  of  England,  according  to  the  censi 
of  this  year,  is  20,223,746,  being  an  increase  of  2,169 
576,  in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  died  on  the  25th  ult.,  in  tt 
39th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brothe 
Abdul-azis-Khan.  Everything  was  quiet  at  Constat 
tinople. 

A  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by  France  hi 
been  formally  announced.  Diplomatic  relations  betwee  ({n 
the  two  nations  would  soon  be  established. 

The  agitation  in  Hungary  was  reported  to  be  increa 
ing.  The  funeral  services  at  Pesth,  in  honour  of  Coui 
Cavour,  were  interdicted  by  an  order  from  Vienna. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  firm  ;  breadstul 
dull  and  declining.    Red  wheat,  10s.  6c/.  a  \2s.\  whitlai 
12s.  a  13s.  Gd.  per  100  pounds.  ^  \ 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Commiltee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  1' 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  stree 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  ; 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  stret 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  6: 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  M.  W' hi|ifii 
all.  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  stree 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street;  Nathan  HilU  ~ 
Frankford;  Elliston  P.  Morris,  Germantown,  and  N* 
805  Market  street. 

Visilinr/  Managers  for  the  montlt. — Nathan  Hilles,  S; 
muel  Morris,  and  David  Scull. 

Phi/sician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthin 
ton,  M.  D. 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH. 

A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  co 
ducting  this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  wouldl 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach 
the  school.    Apply  to         Ebenezkh  Wouth, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

TlIOS.  WlSTAR, 

Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

JOEI,  EV.\NS, 

Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  I'  l 
Philad.,  Second  nio.  5th,  1861. 
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DiKo,  on  the  2d  of  Sixth  month  last,  at  his  late  re: 
deuce,  Germantown,  Penna.,- Richaud  Williams,  in  t 
seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age;  for  many  years 
esteemed  member  of  the  Northern  District  Mont 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia.  Though  suddenly  remov 
from  works  to  rewards,  his  friends  have  the  consoli 
belief  that  through  watchfulness  and  prayer,  havi 
constantly  in  view  the  uncertainty  of  life,  he  was  pi 
pared  for  the  final  change,  and  that  through  the  m( 
cies  of  a  holy  Redeemer,  who  had  been  his  suppt 
through  a  long  and  checkered  life,  he  was  permitted 
join  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect. 
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From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

Iceland. 

(Contiuued  from  page  364.) 

inf  But,  in  speaking  of  IcelancI,  it  is  necessary  to 
^Mak  of  Hekla.    This  mountain  is  the  Hamlet  of 
"  I  island,  and  must,  on  no  account,  be  omitted 
fjlapj  any  survey  of  its  physicial  phenomena.  On 
;»« I  ground  of  stature  it  can  make  no  great  pre- 
sions,  as  it  is  only  about  5,700  feet  in  height; 
;*J,  in  regard  to  personal  appearance,  travellers 
letimes  feel  unable  to  conceal  their  vexation  at 
loitaiiwant  of  majesty.    But  its  northern  position,  its 
wniibanic  vivacity,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  erup- 
if5,  have  combined  to  bring  it  into  sinister  re- 
ie.    Planted  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles 
m  the  southern  coast,  it  forms  a  hill  twenty 
^'o  lMes  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  is  crowned 
j^"'^:h  three  blackened  peaks,  which  are  sometimes 
■'J^ftted,  sometimes  covered  with  snow. 
yjlTo  reach  these  is  a  task  of  difficulty.  From 
[TDiBfreholt,  the  Chamouni  of  the  mountain,  to  the 
i'leei limit,  is  about  seven  miles,  of  which  nearly 
""  r  may  be  performed  on  pony-back.    At  first, 
i  canter  very  pleasantly  through  green  patches 
feSiipasture ;  then,  threading  a  narrow  gorge,  you 
er  a  great,  silent,  secluded  amphitheatre,  which 
jriMfns,  according  to  tradition,  a  gateway  to  the  re- 
us of  perdition ;  for  it  is  beneath  this  volcano 
t  Hela  (Death)  torments  the  spirits  of  the  lost; 
i  here,  time  after  time  (if  the  peasantry  may  be 
ieved,)  she  has  been  seen  driving  the  souls  of 
dead,  particularly  after  some  bloody  battle  has 
n  fought.    Next,  passing  over  a  long  slope  of 
canic  sand,  you  dismount  from  the  ponies,  which 
Icelanders  tie  head  to  tail,  so  as  to  form  a  liv- 
circle,  and  then  address  yourself  to  the  real 
dships  of  the  ascent.    Sometimes  scrambling 
r  the  hard,  sharp  lava,  which  cuts  the  hands  or 
cs  like  a  knife;  sometimes  trudging,  ankle  deep, 
rrt  ough  the  fine  black  sand  and  loose  ashes: 
ilietimes  struggling  over  the  slag,  which  slips 
teiri^'  m  beneath  the  foot  at  every  step,  you  reach  the 
ter,  which  was  scooped  out  of  the  mountain 
ing  the  eruptions  of  184.5-6.    As  seen  by  Pliny 
tjiiiles,  its  aspect  was  worthy  of  the  grim  goddess 

0  is  reputed  to  haunt  the  volcano  : — 
ilen^*  What  a  terrible  chasm!    Indeed,  it  seemed 
J  hell  itself, — fire  and  brimstone  literally — dark, 
.ng  smoke,  yellow  sulphur,  and  red  cinders  ap- 
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pearing  on  every  side  of  it.  The  crater  was  fun- 
nel shaped,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep, 
and  about  the  same  distance  across  at  the  top. 
This  was  one  of  four  craters  where  the  fire  burst 
oat  in  1845.  After  the  eruption  they  had  caved 
in,  and  remained  as  we  now  saw  them.  In  a  row 
above  this  one,  extending  towards  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  were  three  other  craters,  all  similar  in 
appearance.  Our  progress  now  was  one  of  great 
danger.  At  our  left  was  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain;  and  for  a  long  distance  it  was  a  per- 
pendicular wall,  dropping  off  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  below  us.  A  large  stone  thrown  over  never 
sent  back  an  echo.  The  craters  were  on  our  right, 
and  between  these  and  the  precipice  on  our  left  we 
threaded  a  narrow  ridge  of  sand  not  wider  than  a 
common  foot-path.  A  more  awful  scene,  or  a  more 
dangerous  place,  I  hope  never  to  be  in.  Had  it 
not  been  for  my  long  staff,  I  never  could  have  pro- 
ceeded. The  dangers  and  terrors  of  the  scene 
were  greatly  increased  by  the  clouds  and  cold  wind 
that  came  up  on  our  left,  and  the  smoke  and  sul- 
phurous stench  that  rose  from  the  craters  on  our 
right.  One  moment  we  were  in  danger  of  falling 
over  the  perpendicular  side  of  the  mountain  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  next  of  being  swallowed  up 
in  the  burning  crater  on  the  other.  Our  path  was 
exceedingly  steep,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  we  pursued  it  with  slow  and  cautious  steps. 
Old  Nero  saw  the  danger,  and  set  up  a  dismal 
howl.  A  few  moments  after  he  slipped,  and  was 
near  falling  into  the  fiery  pit.  In  five  minutes  an 
animal  or  a  man  would  have  been  baked  to  a  cin- 
der. Pursuing  our  way  by  the  four  craters,  our 
path  widened,  and  half  an  hour  more  brought  us 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Our  purpose  was  ac- 
complished— we  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Hekla." 

The  view  from  this  elevation  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Such  a  mixture  of  beauty  and  desolation  is  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  witnessed  from  any  other  mountain- 
top.  Painted  before  you,  as  in  a  colossal  panorama, 
lie  green  valleys  threaded  by  silvery  streams — 
plains  speckled  with  peaceful  lakes — slopes  cov- 
ered with  purple  heather — snatches  of  dark-look- 
ing shrubberry  which  represent  the  forests  of  the 
land — to  the  south,  the  rippling  ocean,  from  whose 
bosom  the  tall  cliffs  of  the  Westmann  Isles  rise 
perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet; 
whilst  to  the  north,  the  eye  wanders  over  an  ex- 
panse of  volcanic  cones,  smoking  craters,  domes  of 
ice,  fields  of  snow,  hideous  tracts  of  lava,  streams 
of  stones  which  once  flowed  like  rivers  —  in  fact, 
over  a  region  so  withered  and  shattered  that  it 
looks  the  picture  of  a  "  chaos  in  creation."  It  is 
here,  indeed,  that  the  giants  of  frost  and  the  spirits 
of  fire  seemed  to  have  joined  battle,  and  fought  like 
the  Berserkers  of  old,  until  exhausted  by  fury 
they  laid  themselves  down  to  rest  for  a  season 
their  weapons  still  in  hand,  and  wrath,  inextin- 
guishable wrath,  yet  raging  in  their  hearts. 

The  eruptions  of  this  volcano  have  been  chroni 
cled  since  1004  (a. D.)    Twenty-four  black-letter 
years  appear  in  its  calendar.    There  have  been 
intervals  of  seventy- four,  seventy-six,  and  seventy- 


seven  years  between  its  paroxysms ;  but  few  Ice- 
landers who  attained  the  ordinary  term  of  life  could 
expect  to  do  so  without  hearing  more  than  once 
that  the  terrible  mountain  was  in  labour.  In  1300 
the  annalists  assert  that  Hekla  was  rent  in  its 
agony  from  top  to  bottom — yes,  down  to  its  very 
centre,  they  say;  but  the  awful  gash,  now  marked 
by  a  deep  ravine,  was  partially  healed  by  the  col- 
lapse of  the  rock  and  the  falling  in  of  stony  mas- 
ses. During  the  convulsions  of  1766,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  states  that  ashes  were  carried  to  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  that  the  cattle  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  either  choked  by  the 
noisome  vapours  or  starved  for  want  of  food,  and 
that  when  the  stomachs  of  some  were  opened, 
they  were  discovered  to  be  full  of  volcanic  dust. 

Besides  Hekla,  however,  there  are  many  burning 
mountains  in  this  island,  and  some  of  them  have 
played  a  still  more  mischievous  part.  From  Kra- 
bla  a  stream  of  molten  rock  was  ejected  between 
the  years  1724  and  1730,  and  rushed  into  the  lake 
Myvatn,  where  it  killed  the  fish,  dried  up  the 
waters,  and  continued  to  burn  with  a  blue  flame 
for  several  days.  But  there  is  no  eruption  so 
darkly  renowned  iu  Icelandic  history  as  that  of 
Skaptar  Yiikul  in  1783.  Skaptar  is  a  mountain 
iu  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the  island,  or  rather 
it  is  a  part  of  a  cluster  of  mountains  which  seem 
to  lay  their  heads  together  to  bear  up  a  huge 
snowy  field  apparently  inaccessible  to  human  foot. 
From  an  account  published  by  Chief-Justice  Ste- 
phenson, who  was  sent  by  the  Danish  sovereign,  to 
hold  an  inquest,  as  it  were,  over  the  disaster  (though 
his  narrative  has  been  charged  with  some  exaggera- 
tion), it  appears  that  throughout  the  syssel,  or 
county  in  which  this  Yokul  is  situate,  the  ground 
was  seized  with  shivering-fits  on  the  1st  of  June, 
which  increased  in  intensity  from  day  to  day,  and 
seemed  to  forbode  some  hideous  convulsion.  On 
the  8th,  pillars  of  smoke  were  seen  to  shoot  up 
amongst  the  hills,  and  speedily  formed  a  great 
black  bank  in  the  air,  from  which  sand  and  ashes 
fell  so  profusely,  that  at  Sida  the  light  was  quite 
obscured,  and  the  ground  in  the  neigbourhood  cov- 
ered to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  Terrible  were  the 
subterranean  noises  which  were  then  heard.  The 
sounds  were  like  the  thunder  of  meeting  cataracts. 
The  inhabitants  left  their  houses  in  affright,  and 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  open  fields.  On  the  10th, 
jets  of  fire  were  observed  amongst  the  peaks  to  the 
north,  and  then  a  torrent  of  glowing  lava  burst 
from  the  volcano.  Rushing  in  a  south-east  direction, 
it  approached  the  river  Skaptar,  and  dashed  into 
its  bed.  Imagine  the  conflict  which  ensued  between 
the  two  streams!  The  struggle  was  fearful,  but, 
hissing  in  his  death-throes,  the  river  god  at  last 
succumbed.  In  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours 
that  rapid  torrent,  swollen  as  it  was,  had  ceased  to 
exist.  Its  place  was  taken  by  the  fiery  invader. 
The  lava  not  only  rapidly  filled  the  gorge  through 
which  the  river  ran,  though  in  some  places  the 
banks  were  nearly  six  hundred  feet  high  and  two 
hundred  wide,  but  flooded  the  adjoining  lands, 
and  at  Aa  swallowed  up  pastures  and  houses  with 
merciless  voracity.  Sweeping  along  the  channel 
of  the  stream  with  awful  impetuosity,  the  molten 
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matter  issued  from  amongst  the  Lills,  and  seemed 
as  if  it  would  deluge  the  whole  plain  of  Modal- 
land. 

Fortunately,  a  great  lake,  or,  as  some  say,  an 
unfathomed  chasm  in  the  river,  lay  across  its  path. 
Into  this  it  poured  v^ith  a  horrible  noise  for  seve- 
ral days  in  succession;  but  when  this  reservoir 
was  filled  to  the  brim,  the  burning  flood  resumed 
its  progress,  and  dividing  into  various  currents, 
burned  up  a  number  of  farms  and  woods  as  it  ran 
its  mad  but  magnificent  race.  Now  and  then  it 
spread  over  certain  ancient  lava  tracts,  and  pene 
trating  every  fissure  and  cavern,  produced  the 
strangest  cflects  ;  sometimes  driving  out  the  air 
through  the  chinks  with  a  horrible  whistle,  some- 
times melting  and  firing  the  old  deposits,  and  not 
unfrequently  blowing  up  the  crust  and  hurling 
great  masses  of  rock  to  a  considerable  height 
Huge  blocks  of  stone,  torn  from  their  site  and 
heated  till  they  became  red-hot,  were  seen  floating 
in  the  stream.  The  water  which  came  down  from 
the  fountains  of  the  Skaptar,  and  from  the  melt- 
ing snows,  was  intercepted  on  reaching  the  lava 
and,  boiling,  overflowed  many  pastures  and  wood- 
lands  which  the  molten  deluge  had  spared.  Be- 
sides the  river,  numerous  brooks  and  streams  were 
dammed  up  by  the  torrents  of  lava,  and  many 
farms  and  buildings  were  consequently  submerged 
At  Skal  the  people  had  seen  the  fiery  tide  approach, 
and  waited  breathlessly  to  learn  whether  it  would 
be  necessary  to  flee.  To  their  great  relief,  it  pass- 
ed at  a  short  distance;  but  on  the  21st  of  June, 
the  rivulets,  which  were  distended  by  rain,  and 
denied  their  usual  outlet,  attacked  the  church  and 
village,  and  next  morning  the  steaming  waters  were 
surging  with  violence  over  the  drowned  hamlet. 
In  its  attempts  to  reach  Skal,  the  lava  ascended 
the  slope  of  the  hill  to  some  distance,  rolling  up  its 
covering  of  moss  as  if  it  were  a  large  piece  of  cloth 
folded  by  human  hands.  Numerous  eruptions  from 
the  volcano,  between  the  ISth  of  June  and  the 
13th  of  July,  fed  the  fire-streams  with  new  mate- 
rial, and  as  the  older  effusions  were  now  becoming 
stiflFcr  and  more  consolidated,  the  fresher  currents 
were  seen  rolling  above  them,  until  in  5;ome  places 
the  lava  attained  a  thickness  of  six  hundred  feet. 
The  Stapafoss  waterfall  on  the  Skaptar  river  was 
dried  up ;  but  the  molten  matter  came  down  in  its 
stead,  and  swept  over  the  precipice  in  a  splendid 
cataract  of  fire,  filling  up  the  enormous  cavity  at 
its  base  before  it  proceeded  on  its  deadly  way.  At 
the  conmienccment  of  August,  the  lava,  which  had 
now  choked  up  the  Skaptar  river,  and  swamped 
the  neighbouring  grounds,  struck  oS'  to  the  north- 
east, and  poured  into  the  llversfiiot — a  stream 
almost  equal  in  size  and  nearly  parallel  in  course. 
Great  was  the  consternation  of  the  people  who 
lived  on  its  lower  banks  to  see  it  begin  to  fume,  to 
find  it  grow  excessively  hot,  and  then  to  observe  it 
disappear  altogether.  What  could  they  expect? 
They  knew  what  had  happened  in  the  adjoining 
district,  and  gloomily  awaited  the  appearance  of 
the  enemy.  Down  he  came.  Heralded  by  light- 
nings and  thunders,  signalled  by  pillars  of  fire  and 
smoke  in  the  distance,  he  dashed  furiously  along 
the  bed  of  the  river,  streaming  over  its  bank.s,  and 
then,  having  reached  the  open  country,  .-prcad  his 
glowiDg  waves  across  the  jdaiii  to  the  distance  of 
lour  miles  within  the  space  of  a  single  evening, 
Continuing  to  flow  until  the  end  of  August,  tiie 
invader  licked  up  some  farms,  drove  tlie  inhabit- 
ants from  other.'',  and  spread  devastation  wherever 
he  appeared.  For  .several  years  afterwards  tiie 
vapour  fctiil  arose  from  particular  spots,  as  if  tlie 
fury  of  the  intruder  were  even  tlien  uusatiated. 
It  was  not  until  February,  1784,  after  ejecting  a 
prodigiou.s  ijuanliiy  of  lava  from  its  eutraii.-*,  greater, 


perhaps,  than  ever  issued  from  volcano  before,  that 
the  mountain  returned  to  its  ordinary  condition. 

(To  b«  contiuued.) 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

A  EIGHT  THINKING  MAN. 

I  have  read  somewhere,  that  ortliodoxij  is  our 
own  doxy^  and  heterodoxy,  the  doxy  of  those  who 
differ  from  us  in  judgment.  This  is  a  true  de- 
finition, as  it  is  to  be  found  written  in  the  mental 
dictionaries  of  most  men,  women  and  children. 
Our  own  view  of  what  is  truth,  of  course,  more 
or  less,  controls  our  judgment  of  the  opinions  we 
hear  expressed,  and  actions  we  perceive  accom 
plished.  Self-interest  is  generally  in  some  shape 
or  other  actuating  us  in  our  praise  or  condemna- 
tion of  those  around  us.  If  we  know  them  to 
uphold  some  favourite  doctrine  and  policy  of  ours, 
if  we  feel  that  we  have  benefited  pecuniarily  or 
otherwise,  through  their  personal  kindnesses,  reli- 
gious movements,  or  political  practices,  we  almost 
unavoidably  feel  disposed  to  magnify  their  virtue, 
and  diminish  their  frailties  whilst  giving  an  estl 
mate  of  their  characters.  Old  MosCj  a  femali 
cake  baker  and  confectioner  of  Hampstead,  Eng- 
land, in  rendering  her  reason  for  judging  an  indi 
vidual  to  be  a  right  thinking  man,  very  honestly 
acknowledges  the  influence  of  selfish  motives  in 
prompting  her  favourable  judgment.  She  had  long 
been  the  confectioner  of  the  town,  but  a  person 
from  London  had  entered  into  competition  with 
her,  and  many  of  her  customers  led  off  by  the  fine 
appearance  of  the  new  shop,  and  deeming  it  more 
genteel,  perhaps,  to  patronize  the  new  comer,  had 
deserted  the  simple,  old  fashioned  Mose.  This 
conduct  gave  great  trouble  to  the  plain,  substan- 
tial cake  baker,  who  perhaps  trembled  lest  she 
should  not  have  enough  business  left  to  enable  her 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  The  noted  writer,  Joanna 
Baillie,  who  patronized  the  old  woman,  calling  on 
her  one  day  to  order  a  cake  for  supper,  found  her 
in  great  distress,  because  of  the  death  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Tindal.  "  Oh,"  said  the  mournful  woman, 
"  What  a  loss  !  what  a  heavy  loss  to  his  country  ! 
for  Justice  Tindal  was  a  right  thinking  man." 
Joanna  quietly  replied,  "  He  was  indeed  an  ex- 
cellent man,  but  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you 
mean  by  a  rinltt  tldukitig  man."  "  Just  a  right 
thinking  man,"  returned  her  neighbour  Mose,  "  a 
man  that  took  up  with  no  new  faugled  notions,  but 
always  ordered  his  mince  pies  liere  at  Christmas." 

Many  a  man  has  been  highly  praised  for  no 
better  reason  than  because  he  had  his  mince  pics 
made  by  the  eulogizer.  It  is  true.  Chief  Justice 
Tindal  was  a  man  of  note,  and  no  doubt  had  his 
praises  uttered  by  many  a  legal  brother,  for  learn- 
ed decisions  displaying  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
intricacies,  as  well  as  the  noble  principles  of  law; 
but  the  cake  baker  knew  nothing  about  such  kind 
of  things.  What  was  the  upholding  the  Consti- 
tution of  England  to  her,  in  comparison  with  tlic 
keeping  up  with  reputation  her  old  established  con- 
fectionery shop  ?  How  could  any  right  tliinkiiig 
person  in  Hampstead  have  holiday  pies,  sweet 
cakes,  liot  muffins,  or  even  candies  for  their  child- 
ren, which  had  not  been  conipouuded  after  the 
true  orthodox  manner  at  her  siiop  ? 

Well,  if  we  were  all  fairly  to  examine  our  opi- 
nions of  those  around  us,  1  doubt  not  but  that 
many  of  them  would  be  found  to  have  a  very 
trifling  foundation  ;  not  a  whit  more  substantial 
than  cake  making  Mo.^e's  judgment  of  Tindal. 
Individuals  for  whom  we  had  groat  esteem,  and  on 
wliose  judgme  nt  we  have  set  a  high  value,  often- 
times .sink  very  low  in  our  view,  and  even  become 
objects  of  our  suspicion,  merely  from  a  bcntimcnt 


differing  from  our  own,  having  been  expressed  b 
them  on  a  point  which  we  have  had  very  much  : 
heart.  Few  persons  in  our  religious  Society,  ca 
have  attentively  and  with  serious  thoughtfulnei 
considered  what  has  been  going  on  around  the 
during  the  past  few  years,  without  having  ha 
abundant  evidence  of  the  facility  with  which  son 
people  change  their  opinion  respecting  the  prom 
nent  persons  on  the  field  of  action.  JVe  hai 
heard  an  individual  express  a  total  want  of  coi 
fideuce  in  another,  because  of  some  expressior 
unguardedly  uttered  it  may  be,  at  any  rate  not 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  condemner,  an 
in  a  very  short  time  thereafter,  have  listened 
the  late  fault-finder  declaring  with  great  satisfa 
tion  that  they  never  would  doubt  that  person  agai|i 
The  great  change  of  judgment  in  his  favour 
ing  been  all  brought  about,  by  his  having  in 
matter  of  some  importance,  coincided  in  judgme 
with  his  late  oppdser.  Our  estimate  of  the  cb 
racter  of  those  around  us,  ought  to  be  formed  wi 
so  much  care,  as  that  it  would  not  be  very  m 
rially  shaken  by  an  inadvertent  expression,  wh 
may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  curr« 
of  their  actions. 


Liberian  Cotton. — We  have  examined  a  sm 
lot  of  cotton  grown  upon  the  farm  of  Samuel 
Gr.  Sharp,  in  Bassa  county,  Liberia.    It  is  vc 
clean  and  white,  of  good  staple  and  strength, 
experienced  manufacturer  of  this  city  pronoun 
it  "  an  excellent  article — equal  to  good  Georgia 
Florida  cotton."   One  of  our  oldest  cotton  brok 
says  such  cotton  would  sell  here  at  seventeen  ce 
per  pound  readily.    S.  H.  G.  Sharp  emigrated 
few  years  since  from  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  and  a; 
is  believed  that  he  has  no  practical  acquainta 
with  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  the  sample  before 
is  probably  produced  from  the  native  African  se 
and  without  much,  if  any,  culture  or  attenti 
Africa  will  soon  yield  a  vast  supply  of  cott 
That  already  grown  is  reported  to  be  of  longer  i 
firmer  staple,  more  like  our  Sea  Island  cotton,  tl 
any  raised  in  India.    Every  year  sees  an  incre 
of  arrivals  in  English  ports  of  West  African  cot! 
Ten  years  ago  but  235  pounds  were  shipped  ; 
1859,  the  quantity  exported  was  700,000  poui 
The  plant  is  perennial,  and  consequently  the 
hour  and  expense  of  replanting  are  saved.  L 
can  be  procured  almost  for  nothing,  and  an  ab 
dance  of  free  labour  can  be  had,  not  exceeding 
half  the  interest  per  annum  upon  the  average 
of  a  field  hand  at  the  south.    Competent  and 
piring  persons  of  African  blood  have,  in  west 
Africa,  a  field  for  the  untrammelled  employ  nip. 
of  their  powers.    They  can  also  there  develop 
sentiment  of  negro  nationality,  looking  to  the  c 
lization  of  their  ancestral  continent.   The  comrli 
cial  importance  of  this  movement  should  not 
overlooked,  as  affording  a  profitable  market 
our  cotton  gins,  agricultural  implements  and 
nufactorics.    Let  us  bind  Liberia  to  Americc 
ties  of  generous  sympathy.    It  appeals  stronglft 
philanthropy  and  to  christian  feeling,  for  its 
cess  efl'ectually  annihilates  the  slave  trade, 
proves  the  wedge  for  the  christianizing  of  Al 
by  native  agencies. — Ledger, 


ffi 


Learning  gives  us  a  fuller  conviction  of  the 
perfections  of  our  nature;  which,  one  would  th 
might  dispose  us  to  modesty :  for  the  more  a 
knows,  the  more  he  discovers  his  ignorance. 

Thou  must  hold  communion  with  God,  or  Iv^ 
soul  will  die.    Thou  mu.-t  walk  with  God,  or  S.iJ 
will  walk  with  thee.    Thou  must  grow  in  gra( 
thou  wilt  lusf  it. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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from  Hunt's  Slagiizine. 

The  Future  Supply  of  Cotton. 

(Continued  from  page  350.) 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  what  has  been 
ccomplished  during  the  past  year  by  the  eiforts 
f  the  Association  : 

Europe. 

Turkey. — In  European  Turkey,  through  the  in- 
e«  luence  of  Her  Majesty's  consuls,  many  of  the  ua- 
(ve  cultivators  have  commenced  the  cultivation  of 
otton;  but  little  progress  has  been  made,  owing  to 
r.mae  existing,  oppressive  system  of  taxation  and  of- 
Bid  pial  exactions. 

ilisfji  Greece. — The  Home  Minister  of  Greece  has, 
ijaiiuring  the  past  year,  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
lia  American  cotton,  from  seed  sent  out  by  this  Asso- 
iation,  into  the  departments  of  Argolide,  Argos, 
fauplis,  Attica,  Livadia,  Thebes,  Eubuie,  Scopelos, 
halcis,  Ageon,  Steron,  Caristion,  Distion,  Erpse- 
iiip,  Caristeon,  Achaie,  Patras,  Laconic,  Gythion, 
m  irimsee,  Boion,  Epidaurus,  Monombatia. 
.uliil  Cyprus. — In  the  Island  of  Cyprus  an  effort  is 
Tiping  made  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  upon  an 
tate  of  80,000  acres  of  land.    A  merchant  has 
nt  out  machinery,  at  considerable  cost,  for  the 
ijtjeaning  and  packing  of  cotton,  the  produce  of  a 
|rge  quantity  of  seed  supplied  to  him  by  the  com- 
jittee. 

\Asia  Minor. — Within  the  last  few  weeks  Sir 
uoiim  tacdonald  Stephenson,  engaged  upon  the  railway 
jjia  3W  in  progress  from  Smyrna  into  the  great  Val- 
kiiiy  of  the  Meander,  has  tendered  his  services  to 
ceifc  committee,  by  the  distribution  of  seed  among 
ateJie  farmers  of  Asia  Minor  stating  that  "the  re- 
jjjjpurces  of  the  country  are  almost  inexhaustible." 

w»4  Africa. 


a  C5tl 


Egypt. — A  report  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will 


elore 

'°*iortly  be  published  by  the  committee,  giving  the 
"■""'•igin,  progress  and  present  extent  of  cotton  culti 
^'"'itron  in  Egypt,  with  many  valuable  suggestions 
to  the  means  by  which  the  committee  may  pro- 
ote  an  increase  of  growth  in  that  fertile  country, 
"^'''bm  its  present  annual  average  of  100,000  bales 


1,000,000 


,  of  bales.    Funds  for  this  purpose 

be  required,  and  the  committee  have  every 
ence  that  their  efforts  in  this  quarter  will  be 

Lsf 
all 


.ere  two  years  since  begun  in  Tunis  have  been 
''^fortunately  checked;   but  the  committee  has 
^Cj'ben  assured  that  His  Highness  the  Bey  of  Tunis 
resolved  that  no  means  shall  be  left  untried  to 
l'^""'  inder  his  territory  a  source  of  cotton  supply. 
■  ally  impressed  with  tlie  great  advantnges  which 
^'^  !*  ive  accrued  to  Egypt  from  cotton  agriculture,  he 
'     animated  with  a  disposition  to  give  the  utmost 
'*icouragement  to  its  introduction  among  his  own 


iople. 


or  5! 


alously  seconded  by  the  trade. 
Tunis. — The  progress  of  the  experiments  which 


loot 

Madeira. — In  the  Lsland  of  Madeira,  and  at 
ulaiT'a,  one  of  the  Biionga  Lslands,  containino; 
'™,000  inhabitants,  cotton  is  being  grown. 

Sierra  Leone. — At  Sierra  Leone,  an  English 
ader  is  commencing  the  cultivation,  and  an  intel 
'  '  »ent  native  merchant  is  introducing  cottcn  gins, 
*  r  cleaning  the  native  cotton,  which  he  will  pur- 
lase  and  send  to  England 

Sherhro. — Her  Majesty's  Consul  of  the  Shcrbro 
)unty,  lying  to  the  south  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
80  an  English  merchant  at  Sherbro,  are  now  en- 
re^'iged  in  making  arrangements  for  the  export  of 
le  native  African  cotton  which  may  be  purchased 
ere  in  large  quantities 


Liberia. — The  President  of  Liberia  is  taking 
eat  interest  in  the  introduction  of  cotton  cultiva- 
on  among  the  free  coloured  population  of  his  re- 
xblic.    An  agent  has  been  sent  through  the  coun- 


try calling  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  value 
of  cotton  as  an  export.  Prizes,  consisting  of  mo- 
ney, u)edals  and  cotton  gins,  have  been  offered. 
One  farmer  has  cleared  fifty  acres  for  cultivation, 
and  a  number  of  others  have  also  various  quanti- 
ties of  land  employed  in  growing  cotton.  An  an- 
nual fair  is  held,  at  which  the  products  of  the 
country  are  exhibited  and  prizes  awarded.  The 
committee  hope  that  merchants  and  others  will 
second  these  laudable  efforts  by  sending  out  orders 
for  the  purchase  of  all  the  cotton  which  the  people 
of  Liberia  can  raise.  Encouragement  in  their  first 
efforts  is  needed  to  create  a  permanent  export  cot- 
ton trade. 

The  Gold  Coast. — No  part  of  Africa  offers  a 
finer  opening  than  this  splendid  region.  The  Gold 
Coast  is  under  British  rule.  The  governor  of  t 
colony  is  deeply  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the 
growth  of  cotton,  and  has  promised  to  aid  the  ef- 
forts of  the  committee  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
Two  agricultural  societies  have  been  formed,  one 
in  the  eastern  district  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  a 
branch  in  the  western  district  at  Accra.  An  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  with  the  natives  by  the 
government  for  the  payment  of  the  poll-tax  in  cot- 
ton. The  Agricultural  Society  at  Accra,  in  con- 
junction with  a  Lancashire  firm,  are  purchasing 
this  cotton  at  ^d.  per  lb.,  in  the  seed,  and  after- 
wards cleaning  and  packing  it  for  shipment.  'Many 
tons  of  cotton  have  been  thus  accumulated,  and 
several  shipments  which  have  reached  Liverpool 
have  been  sold  at  7d.  to  7^-d.  per  lb.  An  agent 
has  been  sent  into  the  interior  to  advise  the  people 
to  extend  their  cultivation,  and  there  is  now  no 
doubt  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  colonial 
government,  an  extensive  export  trade  in  cotton 
will  spring  up.  The  agent  who  was  sent  into  the 
interior  reported  that  in  one  district  alone  70,000 
people  were  already  engaged  in  growing,  spinning 
and  weaving  cotton.  The  whole  line  of  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Africa  is  studded  with  towns,  many 
of  them  containing  100,000  inhabitants,  in  which 
regular  cotton  marts  are  established,  and  from 
which  unlimited  supplies  may  be  obtained.  There 
are  many  millions  of  Africans  whose  labour  may, 
in  this  way,  be  actively  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  cotton  trade,  and  among  whom  manufactures 
would  find  an  inexhaustible  market. 

Elniina,  Benin^  Old  Calabar  and  the  Came- 
'oons. — At  all  these  places  the  committee  are  in 
communication  with  traders  or  missionaries  who 
have  been  furnished  with  cotton  gins,  seed  or  other 
assistance  in  aid  of  their  first  efforts. 

LagoSj  Abbeokuta. — From  Lagos  the  bulk  of 
the  present  African  supplies  are  obtained;  several 
traders  have  here  entered  more  largely  into  the 
trade,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  machinery  for 
cleaning  and  packing  cotton  has  been  sent  out  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  During  the  twelve  months  pre- 
ceding March,  1859,  1,800  bales  were  imported 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  into  London  and 
Liverpool;  the  greater  part  of  which  was  imported 
into  London.  From  March,  18.59,  to  March,  1860, 
nearly  1,600  bales  have  been  imported  into  Liver- 
pool alone,  and  1,847  bales  into  London.  From 
the  West  Coast  the  exports  have  therefore  risen 
from  1,800  bales,  in  1858-9,  to  3,447  bales  in 
1859-60,  or  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  twelve 
months. 

A  treaty  has  been  negotiated  with  the  chiefs  of 
Abbeokuta,  by  an  exploring  expedition  connected 
with  the  African  Civilization  Society  of  New  York, 
for  the  allotment  of  lands  to  be  devoted  to  cotton 
cultivation,  by  a  colony  of  free  colored  people  from 
the  United  States.  They  will  commence  with  a 
farm  of  500  acres.  A  company  is  in  course  of 
formation  to  assist  this  movement — one  gentleman 


in  London  offering  to  take  £2,000  worth  of  shares. 
This  project  opens  a  new  feature,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Africans,  trained  to  the  system  of  cotton 
cultivation  in  the  United  States,  and  may  ultimate- 
ly exercise  immense  influence  upon  the  destinies  of 
the  native  population  as  a  means  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade. 

TJie  River  Niger. — The  committee  have  had 
their  attention  directed  to  the  importance  of  en- 
couraging the  establishment  of  trading  stations 
along  the  banks  of  this  river.  They  have  memo- 
rialized Her  Majesty's  government  on  the  subject 
of  giving  effectual  protection  to  traders.  A  cotton 
trade  is  about  to  be  established  at  Onitsha,  under 
the  auspices  of  an  industrial  institution  in  London. 
Sample  bales  of  cotton  have  been  received  from 
Onitsha  and  from  Rabba,  valued  from  6d.  to  8d. 
per  lb.;  and  it  is  afiirmed  by  Dr.  Baikic  and  Lieut. 
Glover,  of  the  Niger  expedition,  and  also  by 
McGregor  Laird,  of  the  African  Steamship  Com- 
pany, that  immense  quantities  of  this  cotton  may. 
be  bought  in  the  seed  at  ^d.  per  lb.,  or  at  2d.  to 
3d.,  ready  cleaned.  The  committee  feel  justified  in 
asserting  that  great  progress  has  already  been 
made  along  the  entire  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  ex- 
tending and  giving  permanence  to  the  cotton  cul- 
ture and  export  of  these  extensive  regions. 

Angola. — This  country  situated  more  to  the 
southwest  of  Africa,  possesses  great  natural  ad- 
vantages for  a  large  export  cotton  trade.  It  is 
under  Portuguese  government;  but  it  has  been 
found,  from  the  import  of  twenty-six  bales  by  a 
firm  who  are  members  of  this  Association,  who 
made  a  trial  shipment,  that  at  present  the  means 
of  communication  with  this  country  are  two  infre- 
quent and  costly  to  render  it  profitable.  The  Por- 
tuguese are,  however,  likely  to  import  considerable 
supplies  from  this  quarter  into  Lisbon  for  their  own 
consumption,  and  they  are  making  efforts  in  this 
direction.  This  will  again  relieve  the  Liverpool 
market  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  demand  for 
Portuguese  consumption. 

Natal. — The  government  of  Natal  has  during 
the  past  year  ordered  a  considerable  supply  of  seed 
for  distribution  among  the  Zulus  under  British  rule ; 
and  steps  have  been  taken  to  arrange  the  payment 
of  the  hut  tax  in  cotton.  Numerous  farmers  have 
begun  to  grow  cotton  from  seed  sent- by  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  one  proprietor  has  cultivated  cotton  on 
a  fair  scale.  A  sample  bale  sent  by  him  was  sold 
on  his  behalf  by  the  committee,  worth  9d.  per  lb. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  reports  that  he  had  already 
100,000  lbs.  of  cotton  on  hand,  which  he  was  pre- 
paring for  shipment  to  England.  The  committee 
arc  of  opinion  that  Natal  offers  eminent  advanta- 
ges as  a  cotton-growing  country,  and  they  are  de- 
sirous of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  aid  in  their 
development. 

Cii2')e  Colony. — The  Grahamstown  Agricultural 
Society  have  applied  to  the  committee  for  cotton 
seed,  which  is  now  being  sent  out.  They  state  that 
"  Wheat  is  ill-adapted  for  growth  in  this  colony, 
being  liable  to  attacks  of  rust.  This  year  the 
crops  have  been  destroyed  by  that  disease.  Many 
farmers  are  hence  looking  out  anxiously  for  some 
less  precarious  method  of  employing  their  capital 
and  skill,  and  cotton  seems  of  all  other  tilings  the 
most  irromising.  Some  years  vtgo  cotton  was  tried 
with  excellent  results,  but  an  irruption  of  the  Kaf- 
firs put  an  end  to  the  attempt." 

The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Livingstone  have  prompt- 
ed a  movement,  in  conjunction  with  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Mission,  tor  establishing  a  European 
colony  in  the  valley  of  the  Shire,  a  branch  of  the 
River  Zambezi.  An  industrial  department  con- 
nected with  this  mission  will  send  out  agricultural 
implements  with  machinery  suited  for  cotton  culti- 
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vatioD,  cleaning  and  packing,  and  there  is  everj 
reason  to  hope  that  great  results  will  accrue  from 
this  movement,  providing  the  experiment  is  judi- 
ciously and  energetically  carried  out.  Lyons  Mc- 
Lcod,  Etq.,  lately  Her  Majesty's  consul  at  Mo- 
zambique, leports  that  he  has  seen  cotton  abun- 
dantly grown  at  Inhambane,  and  numerous  other 
parts  of  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  as  far  north  as 
Mozambique. 

tTo  he  continued.) 


Selected. 

J  0  Ii  n  Barclay. 

The  following  memorandum  is  without  date. 

"We  are  placed  here  on  earth  only  for  a  sea- 
Bon  :  like  travellers  at  an  inn,  we  are  permitted  to 
take  shelter  for  a  night  in  this  frail  habitation  :  it 
is  a  strange  place,  and  lias  but  temporary  and 
middling  accommodations  ;  and  all  the  comfort  it 
aflbrds,  is  far  inferior  to  the  abundance,  which  we 
expect  will  be  dealt  to  us  in  our  Father's  mansion, 
our  heavenly  home.  None  of  those  numerous  ob- 
jects which  we  see  around,  rightly  belong  to  us; 
they  are  not  our  property,  strictly  speaking ;  but 
are  lent  to  us  for  the  supply  of  our  necessities,  for 
our  comfort,  for  the  right  enjoyment  of  them.  I 
have  often  wished  that  this  view  of  life  might  occa- 
sionally occupy  our  minds.  Let  us  consider  what 
would  be  some  of  the  consequences  of  taking  such 
a  view  of  life,  as  I  have  ventured  to  point  out. 
Let  us  see  what  ought  properly  to  follow,  from  the 
establishment  of  such  a  principle  as  this,  that  the 
earth  we  inhabit  is  not  our  rest,  that  we  are  but 
pilgrims  and  wanderers  upon  the  face  of  it,  that 
none  of  those  things  which  our  senses  can  perceive, 
are  our  own  ;  but  that  we  are  only  for  a  time 
permitted  the  use  of  them.  IIow  could  we,  with 
this  principle  in  sight,  abuse  those  innumerable 
blessings,  which  the  great  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  ;  how  could 
we  do  otherwise  than  apply  all  those  natural  things, 
which  are  in  mercy  provided  for  us,  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  intended.  Then,  among 
many  other  good  effects,  there  would  be  no  servile 
and  degrading  obedience  to  custom  and  fashion ; 
but  such  simplicity  in  our  way  of  living,  such 
denial  of  whatever  is  superfluous,  expensive,  use- 
less, or  productive  of  injury  to  the  mind,  as  is  now 
Bcarcely  thought  of  or  understood." 


For  "The  Fiieud." 

MUSINGS  IN  VIKW  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

TO  S.  T. 

The  breakers'  distant  roar 

Willi  sootliiiig  mellowed  voice, 

Steals  softly  fVoni  the  shore, 
And  bids  uiy  soul  rejoice. 

Not  with  exulting  thrills 

Uf  rupture,  wildly  brii,'ht, 
But  the  deep  peace  which  fills 

With  thankful  calm  delight. 

Sea-birds  with  tuneless  throats. 

Flash  by  on  r,i|)id  wing, 
Whilst  loud  accordant  iioleg 

For  them  the  billows  sing. 

Mule  are  sweet  warblings  found, 

Where  voice  of  surge  is  high, 
Yet,  'mid  its  power  of  sound, 

Is  heard  the  sea-birds'  cry. 

They  iittor  calls  of  joy, 

Whilst  breasting  breeze  and  wave, 
And  loving  voice  employ 

When  billows  loudly  rave. 

No  lengthened  song  to  swell, 

Wild  ocean  notes  above; 
But  clear  glad  sounds  to  tell, 

Of  active  life  and  love. 


So  sound  forth  notes  of  faith, 
Py  hopeful  christians  given  ; 

'Mid  woe,  and  want  and  death, 
Sjicaking  full-voiced  of  heaven. 

Oh,  ocean  I  how  I  love 

To  gaze  upon  thy  face  ; 
ITowe'er  thy  waters  move. 

They  speak  of  power  and  grace. 

The  notes  thy  waves  impart, 
Which  evermore  they  raise. 

Like  love  in  ransomed  heart, 

Breathe  ceaseless  peace  and  praise. 

I  watch  each  billow  rise, 

To  break  and  rise  once  more. 

Still  onward  till  it  dies 
III  beautj'  on  the  shore. 

They  type  life's  fleeting  day  ; 

My  eyes  are  filled  with  tears. 
As  loved  ones  [last  away, 

Come  back  from  parted  years. 

Children  once  by  my  side, 
A  fair  and  precious  band, 

Thrown  wave-like  from  life's  tide. 
To  break  on  death's  cold  strand. 

Though  lapsed  from  loving  sight. 

Not  lost  are  they  to  me, 
I  know  them  swelling  bright, 

On  Life's  eternal  sea. 

I  sorrow  not  for  them, 

Safe  gathered  in  their  youth. 

White-robed,  with  diadem 
Of  spotless  grace  and  truth. 

Now  thoughts  of  parents  come. 
Whose  full  day's  work  was  done. 

When  mercy  led  them  home 
With  crowns  of  victory  on. 

I  saw  their  lives  of  love, 

Closed  by  sweet  deaths  of  peace. 
And  know  their  joy  above. 

In  life  and  love  increase. 

Thus  thankful  thoughts  arise. 
E'en  from  the  ocean  wave. 

With  soft,  sweet  memories, 
Of  loved  beyond  the  grave. 

God  in  his  works  I  trace. 

They  power  and  wisdom  prove. 

With  the  all-crowning  grace. 
Supreme  all-gathering  love. 

Billows  !  whose  white  caps  raise. 
And  break  on  yonder  shore. 

Ye  give  nie  voice  of  praise. 
Ye  bid  me  God  adore. 

Clap  !  clap  your  hands  ye  waves. 

Shout  ye  to  God  above  ; 
Let  every  wind  that  raves 

Proclaim  his  sovereign  love. 

Where'er  the  sea  and  earth, 
Is  arched  with  starry  skies, 

From  all  his  works  sent  forth. 
Let  Hallelujahs  rise. 

Had  we  but  hearts  to  know. 

E'en  to  our  senses  dim, 
Would  come  in  ceaseless  flow. 

Thanksgiving's  glory  llymu. 


A  ComLitiatiofi  agamst  Tobacco. — An  anti- 
tobacco  organization  is  now  forming  throughout 
France,  and  the  men  that  give  tone  to  society  there 
belong  to  it,  such  as  physicians,  lawyer.s,  savans, 
state  councillors,  A:c.,  all  resolved  to  wage  un- 
ceasing warfare  on  that  enemy  to  the  health  and 
pocket  of  man.  If  these  reformers  curtail  its  con- 
sumption, tlie  result  will  be  felt  in  the  public  re- 
venue of  France,  for  the  annual  income  from  the 
government  monopoly  of  tobacco  amounts  to  nearly 
840,000,000. 

David's  pen  never  wrote  more  sweetly  than 
when  dipped  in  the  ink  of  aiHiction. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Why — Baiter  was  Hardened  without  lee. 
In  view  of  the  almost  absolute  want  of  the  prac 
tice  of  considering  the  reason  why  ?  that  prevai 
amongst  many  young  persons, — and  of  the  neglec 
in  too  many  instances,  of  teachers  to  instil  a  spir 
of  inquiry  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  it  is  nr 
much  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  editor  of  "  Tl 
Friend"  should  have  doubted,  as  it  appears':he  dii 
the  ability  of  many  boarding-school  girls  to  soh 
in  a  month  the  query,  (about  cooling  butter.) 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  business  and  dutii 
to  which  most  young  women  are  accustomed  in  tl 
household  at  home,  are  not  greatly  calculated  i 
develop  the  powers  of  their  minds;  and  this  ma 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  small  show  of  philos'  f\ 
phical  reasoning  to  be  observed  in  the  sex,  um 
direct  education  has  brought  it  to  light.  That  d 
partment,  therefore,  of  the  duties  of  teachers  ha 
ing  in  view  the  awakening  of  the  dormant  facu 
ties,  and  applying  them  to  solutions  of  the  ordinal 
phenomena  of  nature,  cannot  be  too  carefully  ai 
patiently  studied.  And  in  connexion  I  wou 
suggest,  as  the  product  of  much  experience,  that  tl'  '"I 
method  of  presenting  directly  to  the  view  and  o 
servation  of  young  persons  many  of  the  operatic 
of  business,  such  as  the  various  arts,  trades,  man 
factures,  mining,  &c.,  present,  is  an  efficient  mea 
of  calling  up  inquiries,  such  as  why?  what  foil''' 
&c.  At  the  same  time,  such  occasions  afford  f 
vourable  opportunity  for  the  intelligent  teacher 
challenge  an  investigation  of  the  processes  ai 
principles  involved  in  the  art  or  business  und 
observation  ;  or  it  may  be  needful  he  should  ta 
a  leading  part  in  the  investigation  himself.  Teac 
ing  should  not  be  the  art  of  explaining  the  bool 
0  much  as  cultivating  by  observation  and  inqui 
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a  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  nature's  laws 
the  outward  visible  world,  and  also  in  world 
mind.  T.  0. 

Some  of  my  pupils  have  offered  the  enclos 
solution  of  the  butler  question,  which  with  the  i 
marks  above,  are  submitted. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." —E.2iv'mg  r| 
ticed  a  question  in  thy  last  number,  in  regard 
which  a  doubt  was  expressed  whether  any  of  t, 
boarding-school  girls  could  answer  it  in  a  month 
with  great  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  editor, 
we  venture  to  offer  the  following  simple,  exte 
porary  solution,  in  which  at  least  a  dozen  of  i  \ 
fellow  pupils  concur 

If  water  is  thrown  over  unglazed  earthenwa 
it,  being  very  porous,  will  imbibe  a  portion,  whii 
evaporating,  will  carry  off  the  heat  from  the 
within  it,  and  its  mouth  being  under  water,  t| 
outer  air  is  excluded,  and  as- the  water  evapora 
from  the  pores  it  steals  away  the  heat  from  tk 
confined  air,  and  then  from  the  butter,  which  gro  i 
ha^"d  in  consequence. 
West  Grove  B.  S.,  Seventh  mo.  8th,  1861. 
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A  Tc/cgrapliic  Feat. — The  President's  messi; 
to  Oflngress  at  the  opening  of  the  extra  sessi' 
which  was  {landed  in  at  the   Washington  ofl 
of  the  i\.merican  Telegraph  Company  at  2  o'ck 
and  twenty  minutes  P.  M.,  was  transmitted  jvi 
telegraph,  and  the  whole,  amounting  to  sixty-th  a 
hundred  words,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  age 
of  the  Associated  I'ress  at  New  York,  Philadelp 
and  Baltimore,  at  3  30  p.  M.,  thus  consuming  (e 
hour  and  ten  minutes  in  its  transmission.  This 
the  greatest  feat  of  telegraphing  on  record. 


Wealth  is  a  rank  soil,  in  which,  unless  carefi  y 
managed,  the  weeds  will  quickly  spring  up,  ov 
top  the  plants  and  choke  the  grain. 
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Robert  Barclay's  Proposition  XV. 

(Continued  from  page  355.) 

§  III.  As  to  the  first  we  affirm  positively,  that 
is  not  lawful  for  Christians  either  to  give  or  re- 
(fi  ;ive  these  titles  of  honour,  as  Your  Holiness,  Your 
it  iiii  lajesty,  Your  Excellency,  Your  Eminency,  &c. 
rirst,  Because  these  titles  are  no  part  of  that 
Ji  bedience  which  is  due  to  magistrates  or  superiors ; 
loal  either  doth  the  giving  them  add  to  or  diminish 
■cm  that  subjection  we  owe  to  them,  which  con- 
li  ists  in  obeying  their  just  and  lawful  commands,  not 
titles  and  designations. 

Secondly,  We  find  not  that  in  the  scripture  any 
1111  |ich  titles  are  used,  either  under  the  law  or  the 
liils  lOspel :  but  that  in  the  speaking  to  kings,  princes, 
i.w  |r  nobles,  they  used  only  a  simple  compellation,  as, 
listd)  King  I  and  that  without  any  further  designation, 
Tiliiftve  perhaps  the  name  of  the  person,  as,  O  King 
I  faci  ^grippa, 

iiiinaj  Thirdly,  It  lays  a  necessity  upon  Christians  most 
llvai requently  to  lie;  because  the  persons  obtaining 
Mill  hese  titles,  either  by  election  or  hereditarily,  may 
lattljrequently  be  found  to  have  nothing  really  in  them 
inJ ol deserving  them,  or  answering  to  them;  as  some  to 
miioi^hom  it  is  said,  Your  Excellency,  having  nothing 
nail ff  excellency  in  them;  and  he  who  is  called  Your 
upj]  prrace,  appears  to  be  an  enemy  to  grace ;  and  he 
jtfoi^ho  is  called  Your  Honour,  is  known  to  be  base 
otJf^nd  ignoble.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man,  or  what 
cter  patent  ought  to  oblige  me  to  make  a  lie,  in  calling 
fs  aijoo^  evil ;  and  evil  good?  I  wonder  what  law  of 
jjiinan  can  secure  me,  in  so  doing,  from  the  just 
Id al judgment  of  God,  that  will  make  me  account  for 
leaci^very  idle  word  ?  And  to  lie  is  something  more, 
l^ipurely  Christians  should  be  ashamed  that  such 
jiljiiiaws,  manifestly  crossing  the  law  of  God,  should 
j(f3  pe  among  them. 

j   If  it  be  said,  we  ought  in  charity  to  suppose  that 
ihej  have  these  virtues,  because  the  king  has  be- 
)[]53(9towed  those  titles  upon  them,  or  that  they  are  de- 
(Ijjjpcended  of  such  as  deserve  them  ; 

I  answer.  Charity  destroys  not  knowledge  :  I  am 
not  obliged  by  charity,  either  to  believe  or  speak  a 
Mie.    Now  it  is  apparent,  and  cannot  be  denied  by 
any,  but  that  those  virtues  are  not  in  many  of  the 
"  persons  expressed  by  the  titles  they  bear ;  neither 
I"''' "will  they  allow  to  speak  so  to  such,  in  whom  these 
Virtues  are,  unless  they  be  so  dignified  by  outward 
■^.'"princes.    So  that  such  as  are  truly  virtuous,  must 
''  "iiot  be  styled  by  their  virtues,  because  not  privi- 
leged by  the  princes  of  this  world ;  and  such  as 
"'^fLave  them  not,  must  be  so  called,  because  they  have 
obtained  a  patent  so  to  be  :  and  all  this  is  done  by 
'those,  who  pretended  to  be  his  followers,  that  com- 
'  manded  his  disciples,  not  to  be  called  of  men  Mas- 
ter; and  told  them,  such  could  not  believe,  as  re- 
ceived honour  one  from  another,  and  sought  not  the 
honour  which  cometh  from  God  only.    This  is  so 
plain,  to  such  as  will  indeed  be  Christians,  that  it 
needs  no  consequence. 

Fourthly,  As  to  those  titles  of  Holiness,  Emi- 
ga  nency,  and  Exellency,  used  among  the  Papists  to 
«i(  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  &c.,  and  Grace,  Lordship, 
I  and  Worship,  used  to  the  Clergy  among  the  Pro- 
do)  testants,  it  is  a  most  blasphemous  usurpation.  For 
if  they  u.se  Holiness  and  Grace,  becau.se  these  things 
ought  to  be  in  a  Pope,  or  in  a  Bishop,  how  come 
they   to   usurp    that  peculiarly  to  themselves  ? 
Ought  not  holiness  and  grace  to  be  in  every  Chris- 
tian?   And  so  every  Christian  should  say,  Your 
Holiness,  and  Your  Grace,  one  to  another.  Next, 
how  can  they  in  reason  claim  any  more  titles,  than 
were  practised  and  received  by  the  apostles  and 
primitive  Christians,  whose  succe.ssors  they  pretend 
they  are,  and  as  whose  successors  (and  no  other- 
wise) themselves,  I  judge,  will  confess  any  honour 
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they  seek  is  due  to  them  ?  Now  if  they  neither 
sought,  received,  nor  admitted  such  honour  nor 
titles,  how  came  these  by  them  ?  If  they  say  they 
did,  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can  :  we  find  no  such 
thing  in  the  scriptures.  The  Christians  speak  to 
the  apostles  without  any  such  denomination,  neither 
saying,  if  it  please  Your  Grace,  Your  Holiness, 
Your  Lordship,  nor  Your  Worship ;  they  are  nei- 
ther called  My  Lord  Peter,  nor  My  Lord  Paul ; 
nor  yet  Master  Peter,  nor  Master  Paul ;  nor  Doc- 
tor Peter,  nor  Doctor  Paul ;  but  singly  Peter  and 
Paul ;  and  that  not  only  in  the  scripture,  but  for 
some  hundreds  of  years  after  :  so  that  this  appears 
to  be  a  manifest  fruit  of  the  apostacy.  For  if  these 
titles  arise  either  from  the  office  or  worth  of  the 
persons,  it  will  not  be  denied,  but  the  apostles  de- 
served them  better  than  any  now  that  call  for  them. 
But  the  case  is  plain,  the  apostles  had  the  holiness, 
the  excellency,  the  grace ;  and  because  they  were 
holy,  excellent,  and  gracious,  they  neither  used,  nor 
admitted  of  such  titles;  but  these  having  neither 
holiness,  excellency,  nor  grace,  will  needs  be  so 
called,  to  satisfy  their  ambitious  and  ostentatious 
minds,  which  is  a  manifest  token  of  their  hypo- 
crisy. 

Fifthly,  As  to  that  title  of  Majesty,  usually  as- 
cribed to  princes,  we  do  not  find  it  given  to  any  such 
in  the  holy  scripture ;  but  that  it  is  specially  and 
peculiarly  ascribed  unto  God,  as  1  Chron.  xxix.  11. 
Job,  xxxvii.  22  ;  Psal.  xxi.  5,  and  xxix.  4,  and 
xlv.  3,  and  cxiii.  1,  and  cxvi.  6  ;  Isa.  ii.  10,  and 
xxiv.  14,  and  xj:vi.  10;  Heb.  i.  3  :  2  Pet.  i.  16  ; 
and  many  more  places.  Hence  saith  Jude,  ver.  25, 
to  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and 
majesty,  &c.,  not  to  men.  We  find  in  scripture  the 
proud  king  Nebuchadnezzar  assuming  this  title  to 
himself,  Dan.  iv.  30,  who  at  that  time  received  a 
sufficient  reproof,  by  a  sudden  judgment  which  came 
upon  him.  Therefore  in  all  the  compellations  used 
to  princes  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  to  be 
found,  nor  yet  in  the  New.  Paul  was  very  civil  to 
Agrippa,  yet  he  gives  him  no  such  title  :  neither 
was  this  title  used  among  Christians  in  the  primi- 
tive times.  Hence  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
Reformation  of  France,  relating  to  the  speech  of 
the  Lord  Rochefort,  at  the  assembly  of  the  estates 
of  France,  held  under  Charles  the  Ninth,  in  the 
year  1560,  saith,  that  this  harangue  was  well  re- 
marked, in  that  he  used  not  the  word  [Majesty] 
invented  by  flatterers  of  late  years.  And  yet  this 
author  minded  not  how  his  master  Calvin  used  this 
flattering  title  to  Francis  the  First,  King  of  France; 
and  not  only  so,  but  calls  him  Most  Christian  King, 
in  the  epistle  to  his  Institutions ;  though  by  his  daily 
persecuting  of  the  reformers,  it  was  apparent,  he 
was  far  from  being  such,  even  in  Calvin's  own  es- 
teem. Surely  the  complying  with  such  vain  titles, 
imposed  and  introduced  by  antichrist,  greatly 
tended  to  stain  the  reformation,  and  to  render  it 
defective  in  many  things. 

Lastly,  All  these  titles  and  styles  of  honour  are 
to  be  rejected  by  Christians,  because  they  are  to 
seek  the  honour  that  comes  from  above,  and  not  the 
honour  that  is  from  below  :  but  these  honours  are 
not  that  honour  that  comes  from  above,  but  are 
from  below.  For  we  know  well  enough  what  in-, 
dustry,  and  what  pains  men  are  at  to  get  these 
things,  and  what  part  it  is  that  seeks  after  them, 
to  wit,  the  proud,  insolent,  haughty,  aspiring  mind. 
For  judge,  is  it  the  meek  and  innocent  Spirit  of 
Christ  that  covets  that  honour  ?  Is  it  that  Spirit 
that  must  be  of  no  reputation  in  this  world,  that 
has  its  conversation  in  heaven,  that  comes  to  have 
fellowship  with  the  sons  of  God  '!  Is  it  that  Spirit, 
I  say,  that  loves  that  honour,  that  seeks  after  that 
honour,  that  pleads  for  the  upholding  of  that  hon- 
our, that  frets,  and  rages,  and  fumes,  when  it  is  de- 


nied that  honour  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  the  lordly 
insulting  spirit  of  Lucifer,  the  prince  of  this  world, 
he  that  of  old  affected  and  sought  after  this  honour, 
and  loved  not  to  abide  in  the  submissive  low  place? 
And  so  all  his  children  are  possessed  with  the  same 
ambitious  proud  mind,  seeking  and  coveting  titles 
of  honour,  which  indeed  belong  not  to  them.  For 
let  us  examine,*  who  they  are  that  are  honourable 
indeed?  Is  it  not  the  righteous  man?  Is  it  not 
the  holy  man?  Is  it  not  the  humble-hearted  man, 
the  meek  spirited  man  ?  And  are  not  such  those 
that  ought  to  be  honoured  among  Christians  ?  Now 
of  these,  may  there  not  be  poor  Men,  Labourers, 
silly  Fishermen  ?  And  if  so,  how  comes  it  that  the 
titles  of  honour  are  not  bestowed  upon  such?  But 
who  are  they  that  generally  receive  and  look  for 
this  honour  ?  Are  they  not  the  rich  ones,  such  as 
have  abundance  of  the  earth,  as  be  like  the  rich 
glutton,  such  as  are  proud  and  ambitious,  such  as 
are  oppressors  of  the  poor,  such  as  swell  with  lust 
and  vanity,  and  all  superfluity  of  naughtiness,  who 
are  the  very  abomination  and  plague  of  the  na- 
tions ?  Are  not  these  they  that  are  accounted  hon- 
ourable, that  require  and  receive  the  titles  of  hon- 
our, proud  Hamans?  Now  whether  is  this  the 
honour  that  comes  from  God,  or  the  honour  froi-u 
below  ?  Doth  God  honour  such  as  daily  dishonour 
him,  and  disobey  him  ?  And  if  this  be  not  the 
honour  that  comes  from  God,  but  the  honour  of 
this  world,  which  the  children  of  this  world  give  and 
receive  one  from  another ;  how  can  the  children  of 
God,  such  as  are  Christians  indeed,  give  or  receive 
that  honour  among  themselves,  without  coming 
under  the  reproof  of  Christ,  who  saith,  that  such 
as  do  cannot  believe?  But  further,  if  we  respect  the 
cause  that  most  frequently  procures  to  men  these 
titles  of  honour,  there  is  not  one  of  a  thousand  that 
shall  be  found  to  be,  because  of  any  Christian  vir- 
tue ;  but  rather  for  things  to  be  discommended 
among  Christians  :  as  by  the  favour  of  princes, 
procured  by  flattering,  and  often  by  worse  means. 
Yea,  the  most  frequent,  and  accounted  among  men 
the  most  honourable,  is  fighting,  or  some  great  mar- 
tial exploit,  which  can  add  nothing  to  a  Christian's 
worth  :  since,  sure  it  is,  it  were  desirable  there 
were  no  fightings  among  Christians  at  all ;  and  in 
so  far  as  there  are,  it  shows  they  are  not  right 
Christians.  And  James  tells  us,  that  fighting  pro- 
ceeds from  the  lusts.  So  that  it  were  fitter  for 
Christians,  by  the  Sword  of  God's  Spirit,  to  fight 
against  their  lusts,  than  by  the  prevaleney  of  their 
lusts  to  destroy  one  another.  Whatever  honour 
any  might  have  attained  of  old  under  the  Law  this 
way,  we  find  under  the  Gospel  Christians  com- 
mended for  sufl'ering,  not  for  fighting;  neither  did 
any  of  Christ's  disciples,  save  one,  offer  outward 
violence  by  the  sword,  in  cutting  off  Malcus's  ear; 
for  which  he  received  no  title  of  honour,  but  a  just 
reproof.  Finally,  if  we  lool^  either  to  the  nature 
of  this  honour,  the  cause  of  it,  the  ways  it  is  con^ 
veyed,  the  terms  in  which  it  is  delivered,  it  cannot 
be  used  by  such  as  desire  to  be  Christians  in  good 
earnest. 

The  Crop  of  Maple  Sugar — Sorghum.— 
Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine  estii^i^ates  the  crop 
of  maple  sugar  for  the  current  year  at  28,000 
tons.  The  trees  are  tapped  in  Febyuaify  to  obtain 
the  product,  and  the  process  is  usually  completed 
by  the  end  of  March.    An  intelligent  judgment 


*  Hicrom,  in  bis  opistle  to  Celf^at,  f\clraonisheth  lier, 
that  she  was  to  be  preferred  to  none  for  her  nobility,  for 
the  Christian  religion  admits  not  of  respect  of  persons  ; 
neither  are  men  to  b|e  esteemed  because  of  their  out- 
ward condition,  but  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
mind  to  be  esteemed  pither  noble  or  base  ;  he  that  obey- 
eth  not  sin,  is  frep  ;  who  is  strong  in  virtue,  is  nobla 
Let  the  Epistle  of  James  be  read. 
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may  therefore  be  fairly  formed  at  this  date,  of  the 
aggregate  yield,  by  the  aid  of  careful  comparison 
with  the  ascertained  products  of  former  years,  and 
accurate  observers  generally  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  moderate  estimate,  viz:  28,- 
000  tons,  or  62,720,000  pounds.  Maple  sugar  al- 
ways command  a  higher  price  than  cane  sugar  of 
the  same  relative  grade,  and  may,  in  the  present 
instance,  be  fairly  quoted  at  eight  cents  per  pound. 
The  aggregate  of  this  current  crop,  is  hence  $5,- 
617,600.  The  habitat  of  the  sugar-producing 
maple  {Acer  Sacchariimm)  does  not  extend  far 
Bouth  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  northern  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

For  "  The  Friond." 

Meteorology, 

(Continued  from  page  356.) 
ON  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

"A  series  of  observations,  amounting  to  54,750 
was  made  at  Stockholm,  extending  over  a  period  of 
fifty  years.  Dr.  Daltou  observed  in  Great  Britain 
for  fifty  years,  and  gathered  together  200,000  ob- 
servations. Dr.  Holyoke  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
observed  for  forty-three  years,  and  amassed  an 
immense  capital  of  observations.  But  such  indi- 
vidual efforts,  however  extraordinary,  and  such 
limited  co-operation,  were  not  sufficient  for  the  ex- 
igency. The  directors  of  astronomical  observato- 
ries slighted  the  cl  aims  which  meteorology  might 
have  even  on  astronomy,  not  considering  that  the 
last  refinements  in  the  construction  of  instrument? 
the  most  solid  masonry  used  in  their  foundations, 
and  the  greatest  pains  taken  to  neutralize  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  observers,  may  be  nullified  by  a 
little  strangeness  in  the  atmospheric  refraction  of 
the  light,  caused  by  an  abnormal  density  or  humi- 
dity which  careful  meteorological  observations  would 
have  indicated.  The  French  astronomer,  Lalande, 
complained  of  the  neglect  of  meteorology  at  the 
observatories.  '  Well-placed  weathercocks,'  he 
says,  '  are  very  rare  at  Paris.  There  is  none  at 
the  observatory,  though  I  requested  one  on  being; 
appointed  director;  and  I  have  thanked  in  the 
name  of  all  observers,  citizen  Bois,  tinman,  who, 
having  built  a  house  on  the  Quai  Des  Augustins, 
has  erected  there  a  lofty  and  very  movable  weath- 
ercock, with  letters  indicating  the  four  cardinal 
points,  which  will  be  on  a  line  with  a  meridian  I 
have  traced  out  on  the  quay.  Astronomers,  when 
they  go  to  the  Institute  or  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  conveniently  the 
direction  of  the  wind  ;  and  the  same  advantage 
will  be  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast  quay, 
of  the  Louvre,  and  the  surrounding  houses.' 

"  To  economize  the  pcrsorniel  of  the  equipment 
required  for  a  well-appointed  meteorological  obser- 
vatory, various  mechanical  methods  of  taking  the 
observations  have  been  devised.  It  was  proposed 
to  get  an  exact  average  of  the  mean  tem/perainre  of 
a  place  by  the  vimn  rale  of  vibration  of  an  vncom- 
peiisulitig  pendulum;  and  to  find  the  mean  baro- 
metric pressure  by  the  incaii  rate  of  a  comj)ciisati)i2. 
pendulum,  subject  only  to  the  variable  resistance 
of  the  medium,  the  mean  density  of  which  it  was 
designed  to  meas^urc. 

"  A  Uiermoinetcr-^(ix\<\w\\xm  was  constructed  upon 
this  principle  in  1825,  by  Professor  Grassmann,  of 
Stettin.  He  also  proposed  to  attach  a  mercurial 
or  an  air  thermometer  to  the  escapement  in  place 
of  the  common  pendulum.  The  transfer  of  the  fluid 
under  the  chaugc.Mof  temperature  altered  the  centre 
of  oscillation,  and  hence  the  rate  of  vibration.  The 
comparison  of  the  daily  rates  of  such  a  clock  and 
of  an  ordinary  one,  would  supply  the  means  of  cal- 
culating the  mean  temperature  of  a  day. 

"  Brewster  called  a  contrivance  of  his  own  for 


measuring  the  mean  temperature,  an  atmospherical 
clock. 

"In  1839,  Jules  Jiirgensen,  a  watchmaker  in 
Copenhagen,  constructed  an  instrument  for  exhibit- 
ing the  mean  temperature  of  a  day,  a  month,  or  a 
year.  It  is  a  watch,  in  which  the  two  metals  of  the 
balance-wheel  are  so  adjusted  as  to  exaggerate  the 
effects  of  a  change  of  temperature  instead  of  com- 
pensating them,  as  in  the  usual  construction.  The 
more  expansible  metal,  bra&s^  is  the  interior  lining, 
and  the  less  expansible,  platinum^  the  outside.  To 
the  free  ends  of  the  arcs  of  the  balance-wheel,  other 
compound  arcs  of  similar  composition  have  been 
attached,  so  as  to  multiply  the  effect  still  more 
The  result  is  that  a  change  of  temperature  of  1° 
Cent,  alters  the  rate  of  the  chronometer  32  seconds 
in  24  hours.  One  of  these  watch  thermometers  was 
presented  through  Arago  to  the  French  Academy 
in  1841,  which  was  so  sensitive  that  the  change  of 
1°  Cent,  made  a  difference  of  41  seconds  during 
24  hours. 

"  Self-registering  thermometers,  not  only  of  the 
mean  temperature  and  the  maximum  and  min 
imuni  temperatures,  but  of  all  the  details,  have 
been  suggested  since  the  invention  of  photography 
The  light  acts  upon  a  movable  surface  of  sensitive 
paper,  from  which  it  is  screened,  partially,  by  the 
thermometer  tube  ;  the  variable  height  of  the 
opaque  mercury  being  indicated  by  the  division 
line  between  that  part  of  the  paper  which  the  light 
has  changed,  and  the  part  which  has  escaped." 

DIVISION  OP  THE  S,UBJECT. 

"  Upon  a  review  of  the  manifold  phenomena  pre- 
sented in  the  earth's  atmosphore,  the  subject  natur- 
ally divides  itself  under  these  heads  : — 1.  of  tem- 
perature ;  2.  of  gravity  or  barometric  pressure  ; 
3.  of  humidity;  4.  of  motion;  5.  of  light;  6.  of 
electricity;  and  7.  of  magnetism.  An  eighth  di- 
vision might  be  added  including  what  Kaemtz  calls 
problematic  phenomena." 

ON    TEMPERATURE  AND    THE    SOURCE  OP  HEAT. 

"  The  grand  source  from  which  the  earth  derives 
its  beat  is  the  sun.  Therefore,  astronomical  con- 
ditions, relating  to  the  various  positions  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit,  exercise  a  controlling  influence  upon 
the  distribution  of  heat.  The  yearly  excursions, 
which  the  sun  appears  to  make  from  tropic  to  tropic, 
on  account  of  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  equa- 
tor to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  of  revolution,  make  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  isothermal 
lines  (the  lines,  that  is,  of  equal  7nean  temperature) 
and  the  isotlieral  and  isochimenal  lines  (that  is,  the 
lines  of  equal  summer  and  winter  heat),  and  are 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  last  two  sets  of  lines,  if  not 
the  first  also,  from  conforming  to  parallels  of  lati- 
tude." 

ON  LOCAL  INFLUENCES,  AND    ON  EXTREMES  OF 
TEMPERATURE. 

"  The  elevation  of  places  above  the  sea-level,  the 
topography  of  the  country,  the  humidity,  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water,  and  the  prevalent 
winds,  are  among  the  local  influences  which  inter- 
fere with  the  free  operation  of  the  astronomical 
conditions  above  mentioned,  and  give  still  greater 
complexity  to  those  lines  which  represent,  in  a 
graphical  form,  the  distribution  of  heat.  A  change 
of  wind  may  alter  the  temperature  by  40°  Fain-, 
in  less  than  a  day.  In  midsummer,  winter  may  be 
found,  in  a  few  hours,  by  ascending,  and  the  slope 
of  a  mountain  presents,  in  miniature,  the  changes 
of  vegetation  which,  on  the  earth's  surface,  are  ex- 
panded over  tlie  six  thousand  miles  of  distance  be- 
tween the  equator  and  the  poles.  The  mcaii.  tem- 
perature of  the  thermic  equator  is  between  81°  and 
84'  Fahr. :  that  of  the  thcr7nic  poks  {yihiGh  arc 


situated  12°  or  more  from  the  geographical  pole 
is  as  low  as  zero.  But  the  daily  and  yearly  ran| 
of  the  thermometer  at  some  places  is  very  grea 
In  India  it  may  be  zero  before  sunrise,  and  13( 
Fahr.  at  noon.  In  the  interior  of  great  continen 
the  climate  may  be  what  Bufi'on  calls  excessive, tl 
thermometer  remaining  in  summer  at  88°,  and  sin] 
ing  in  winter  to  — 4°.  In  addition  to  this  range  : 
the  mean  temperature  of  opposite  seasons,  'there 
a  still  wider  range  in  the  possible  temperature  i 
single  days.  In  July,  1848,  the  ships  of  the  Britis 
Bxpeditition,  under  Capt.  Ross,  were  moored  to  a 
ice-field  in  the  north  of  Greenland.  But  he  writes 
'  It  will,  perhaps,  surprise  you  when  you  hear  n: 
state  that  it  has  been  so  warm  during  our  stay  her 
that  the  men  have  been  all  working  in  their  shirt 
that  is,  without  jackets  or  waistcoats,  a  la  Med,  *h 
terranean^  The  thermometer  in  Boston  may,  i' 
the  same  year,  rise  to  over  100°  in  summer,  an 
sink  to  several  degrees  below  zero  in  winter. 

(To  be  oontiimed.J 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Power  of  Truth  inwardly  Reyealcd. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  an  epistl 
by  Stephen  Crisp. 

Except  ye  be  born  again,  ye  cannot  see  thi 
kingdom  of  God;  and  if  ye  cannot  see  that,  wha 
availeth  it  what  else  you  see?  For  all  sight,  v 
siou,  and  opening  of  things  will  not  save  or  delive 
your  souls  in  the  day  of  trial  that  will  come  upo 
you  for  the  trial  of  your  faith.  If  your  faith  b 
such  a  one  as  stands  in  words  and  terms,  thoug 
never  so  true,  yet  it  will  fail  you  in  that  day,  an( 
you  will  not  be  able  to  stand. 

Therefore,  dear  Friends,  sink  down  in  lowlines 
and  humility,  and  wait  to  feel  the  power  revealei 
in  you,  which  was  revealed  in  us  in  the  beginning 
and  join  your  minds  to  it,  in  a  living  faith,  tha 
you  may  come  to  experience  its  condemning  power 
to  judge  every  vain  thought  and  exalted  desire,  anc 
every  idle  word  and  evil  action ;  that  so  by  the  pur 
judgment  of  Truth  you  may  come  to  witness  i 
cleansing  and  a  subduing  of  that  nature  that  lust 
eth  unto  disobedience  of  the  righteous  law  of  Got! 
in  your  hearts.  As  that  nature  is  kept  under  th 
daily  cross,  it  will  weaken  and  die  daily  in  you 
and  the  weaker  it  is  made,  the  more  you  will  fee 
of  the  powerful  quickcnings  of  the  word  of  Go(' 
in  your  souls,  and  a  tender  life  will  spring  up  iij 
you,  to  your  great  comfort,  that  will  be  tender  o 
the  glory  of  God,  and  of  the  honour  and  reputatioij 
of  your  profession. 

As  you  join  herewith,  you  will  be  acquaintot 
with  the  travails  of  the  true  Zion,  the  mother  o 
us  all,  who  brings  not  forth  but  through  deep  ex 
ereises ;  and  although  this  will  take  you  oflF  froii 
the  delights  and  pleasuies,  and  loftiness  of  thi; 
world,  yet  the  end  will  repay  all  your  sorrow  anc 
travail,  for  this  will  bring  you  to  know  the  word  o 
Truth,  and  tciich  you  to  set  a  value  upon  it,  ant 
upon  every  testimony  of  it,  beyond  all  transitory 
and  fading  things,  whereas  others  who  have  lightly 
come  by  their  profession,  will  lightly  esteem  it,  anc 
lightly  let  it  go  again. 

Therefore,  my  travail  and  cry  is,  that  you  might 
be  wise  unto  salvation;  and  for  that  end  do  I  send 
this  to  you  that  ye  might  be  brought  to  try  youi 
foundations,  every  one  in  yourselves,  before  it  be 
tried  for  you,  for  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  come 
to  the  true  foundation,  or  at  least  it  will  be  through 
greater  hardship.  When  the  cry  at  midnight 
heard,  and  the  time  of  entrance  cometh,  it  will  be 
too  late  to  buy  oil  to  your  lamps,  and  then  such  a- 
have  a  lamp  and  no  oil,  will  be  shut  out.  There- 
fore prize  your  time,  and  examine  yourselves,  what 
reason  you  liavc  in  yourselves,  to  make  profes.sion 
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tlie  name  and  way  of  God,  more  than  that  you 
;re  educated  therein,  and  brought  up  to  it  by 
-ur  parents,  guardians  or  masters. 
Have  you  ever  felt  the  heavenly  virtue  of  it 
ershadowing  your  souls?  and  if  you  have,  do  you 
I  tain  and  keep  the  savour  of  it  still  upon  your 
jjj  irits?    Do  you  feel  yourselves  possessed  of  that 
re,  fear  and  reverence  of  the  Lord's  presence, 
lich  the  Lord's  people  felt  in  the  beginning  of  their 
ly,  and  the  faithful  do  still  feel  ?    Is  the  inward 
joyment  of  the  life  of  Truth  a  greater  joy  to 
u  than  all  your  outward  enjoyments  ?  If  so 
en  you  will  not  sell  it,  or  part  with  it  for  any 
ing  in  this  world.    The  testimonies  which  such 
have  for  the  Truth,  will  not  be  traditional,  but 
■^ijj'j  sm  a  sensible  convincement  in  themselves,  so  that 
f&j  will  be  able  to  say,  these  things  have  we  re- 
lived from  the  Lord,  and  they  are  the  testimonies 
God  manifested  to  us  in  the  light  of  his  Son 
'irist  Jesus,  in  whom  we  have  believed 
Therefore,,  my  dear  Friends,  trust  not  to  the  re 
lutions  of  your  own  spirits,  without  a  sense  of 
e  power,  nor  to  a  receiving  the  Truth  by  your 
ucation,  but  all  wait  to  be  made  living  and  true 
tnesses  of  the  rising  of  the  power  in  your  own 
arts,  and  the  carrying  on  of  the  power  in  your 
Ives,  regenerating  you,  and  bringing  you  to  that 
rth  that  trusteth  in  nothing  but  in  the  Lord  alone, 
id  hath  him  for  its  support  in  the  greatest  exer 
ies.    Then  shall  ye  stand  and  remain,  and  be  a 
Deration,  chosen  of  God,  to  bear  his  name  and 
^stimony,  and  to  commit  it  to  the  next  generation 
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LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 
(Continued  from  page  360.) 


Tldrd-day  afternoon. — The  first  subject  on  the 
]'°"hedule  was  that  of  marriage.    Our  readers  may 
'^1^^  imember  that  changes  had  recently  been  made 
.p  i  this  subject  by  London  Yearly  Meeting,  which 
^jjj  ill  account  for  the  slight  alterations  proposed  this 
jar.    The  London  Friend  says,  "  The  proposals 
■f  '  the  conference  were  mostly  of  a  verbal  charac- 
■!  .  T,  and  their  tendency  was  towards  a  lenient  pro- 
\  idure  with  delinquents.    The  declaration  against 
"f'le  marriage  of  first  cousins  is  retained,  but  in  a 
lorter  form.    In  the  course  of  the.  discussion,  a 
uestion  was  asked  as  to  whether  the  word  '  deal- 
.  ^ig'  implied  disownment.    It  was  determined  that 
did  not  of  necessity  do  so,  but  was  applicable 
snerally  to  Monthly  Meeting  actions  in  cases  of 
'.delinquency.    Isaac  Robson  referred  to  the  objec- 
onable  practice  followed,  he  found,  by  some 
'  '*riends  of  late — that  of  the  bridegroom  placing  a 
Dg  on  the  finger  of  the  bride  during  the  perform- 
"jnce  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  His  remarks  were 
bncurred  in,  and  strong  disapprobation  was  also 
''^[^  xpressed  of  the  costly  display  which  too  often  at- 
''  'Jjnds  the  weddings  of  our  more  wealthy  members. 

alterations,  mostly  verbal,  or  intended  to  bring 
,  lie  wordin''  of  the  printed  rctrulations  into  con- 
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c  .  jrniity  with  recognized  practice,  were  then  adopt- 
*  d  under  the  heads  '  masters  and  mistresses,'  and 
''f  Meeting  for  Sufferings.'  The  special  qualification 
■  *  Di  membership  in  the  latter  of  '  coming  up  in  plain- 
^'"^ess  of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,'  is  omitted, 
°c.  ut  conformity  is  required  to  our  religious  views 
nd  practices."    The  paragraph,  as  it  stood  before 
he  conference  altered  it,  closed  thus  "  That  such 
nly  may  be  nominated  as  arc  faithful  in  the  seve- 
al  branches  of  our  christian  testimony  aeainst 
f  ithe.=,  bearing  arm.s,  and  oaths,  and  are  also  ex- 


emplary  in  their  conduct  and  conversation  amongst 
men,  and  coming  up  in  that  plainness  of  speech, 
behaviour  and  apparel,  which  highly  becomes 
those  in  an  especial  manner,  who  are  concerned  in 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  church." 

We  continue  the  account  from  the  London 
Friend.  "  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  is  in  future  to  meet  at  5.30  P.  M.,  on  the 
Second-day  before  the  meeting  at  large,  instead 
of  at  11  A.  Bi.,  as  hitherto.  The  subject  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  then  intro- 
duced by  John  Pryor,  the  conference  not  having 
proposed  any  alteration  therein,  J.  P.  thought 
that  all  members  of  any  Quarterly  Meeting  in 
Great  Britain  should  also  be  considered  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  consideration  of  this 
view  occupied  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  sitting. 
It  had  been  suggested,  it  appeared  in  the  confer- 
ence, but  had  not  obtained  much  attention  there ; 
it  being  thought  that  some  difiiculty  might  arise  as 
to  the  position  of  Irish  Friends  in  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. For  some  time  during  this  afternoon's  sitting, 
opinions  on  the  subject  seemed  very  evenly  ba- 
lanced, and  the  clerk  was  once  about  to  proceed 
with  other  business;  but  subsequently  there  was  a 
large  preponderance  of  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  recognition  of  membership.  The  relative 
positions  of  Dublin  and  Loudon  Yearly  Meetings 
entered  largely  into  the  deliberations.  Some  speak- 
ers appeared  to  consider  the  former  as  occupying 
a  position  similar  to  that  of  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, instancing  its  sending  representatives,  and  a 
summary  of  its  answers  to  the  queries,  &c.  They 
thought  that  its  members  should,  therefore,  be  on 
equal  terms  with  those  of  our  Quarterly  Meetings, 
in  regard  to  membership  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  prevailing  view,  however,  was  that  the  inde- 
pendent legislative  powers  which  the  Irish  meeting 
possesses,  give  it  quite  a  different  character  from 
our  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  that  its  peculiar  '  al- 
liance' with  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  is  sufil- 
ciently  recognized  in  its  right  to  send  representa- 
tives, coupled  with  that  possessed  by  all  its  mem- 
bers to  attend  and  express  their  sentiments  in  our 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  paragraph  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  latter  meeting,  as  finally  adopted, 
makes  therefore  no  change  in  the  privileges  of 
Irish  Friends,  but  recognizes  as  members  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  all  those  who  are  members  of 
Quarterly  or  General  Meetings,  in  Great  Britain." 

The  subject  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  of 
Friends,  in  Carolina,  in  relation  to  the  debt  on  their 
boarding-school,  was  again  introduced,  and  some 
further  information  relative  to  their  condition  was 
given. 

Fourth-day,  Fifth  mo.  29th. — In  the  morning, 
meetings  for  worship  were  held  as  usual,  and  in 
the  afternoon  the  Yearly  Meeting  met  at  4  o'clock, 
the  British  Friend  says,  "  Commencing  with  a 
paragraph  under  the  head  '  Quarterly  Meetings,' 
the  continued  consideration  of  the  schedule  of  the 
conference  occupied  this  sitting  for  upwards  of 
four  hours.  The  paragraph  in  question  had  ne- 
cessarily to  be  altered  in  consequence  of  the  change 
in  the  queries,  and  caused  little  remark." 

"  Next  came  the  chapter  titled  '  Monthly  Meet- 
ings,' in  which  several  paragraphs  were  brought 
under  review.  The  first  was  in  reference  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  ministers  by  Monthly  Meetings, 
in  which  the  words  '  wisdom  of  truth'  were  em- 
ployed, as  in  the  present  edition  of  the  rules.  A 
Friend  [John  Bright]  objected  to  the  phrase  on 
account  of  its  conventional  signification,  and  as 
being  unintelligible  beyond  the  limits  of  the  society. 
On  looking  at  the  paragraph,  the  clerk  thought 
the  words  might  be  spared  without  impairing  the 
sense,  and  he  erased  them.  His  doing  so,  however, 


was  considered  rather  hasty,  and  the  expression 
was  defended  by  several  Friends,  who  were  anx- 
ious it  should  be  restored,  which  it  was  considered 
inexpedient  to  accede  to,  as  a  departure  from  order, 
the  alteration  by  the  clerk  being  held  to  have  been 
settled.  The  next  paragraph  was  that  relating  to 
the  lending  of  Friends'  meeting-houses  to  other 
denominations,  which  has  not  heretofore  been  al- 
lowed. It  is  proposed  now  to  recommend  Monthly 
Meetings  to  exercise  a  wise  discretion  both  as  to 
the  lending  and  the  refusing  to  lend  their  meet- 
ing-houses. The  circumstance  of  the  forms  and 
ceremonies,  in  the  manner  of  worship  of  other  pro- 
fessors, was  not  thought  a  suflScient  ground  for  re- 
fusal. A  number  of  Friends  objected  to  the  pro- 
posal, but  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  meeting  was 
in  its  favour,  and  led  to  its  adoption."  The  pas- 
sage, as  it  stood  in  the  rules  before  the  proposed 
change,  was  this,  "  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  meet- 
ing, that  our  meeting-houses  be  not  lent  for  the 
purposes  of  worship  to  those  who  make  use  of 
modes  and  forms,  from  which  we  are  religiously 
restrained." 

We  continue  the  account  from  the  British  Friend. 
"  The  manner  of  granting  certificates  to  Friends 
travelling  in  the  ministry  occasioned  not  a  little 
discussion.  As  the  rule  now  superseded  stands,  it 
was  necessary  that  a  Friend  intending  to  visit  Ire- 
land, should  have  the  concurrence  of  his  Quarterly 
Meeting.  This  was  deemed  unnecessary  ;  and  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  minister  visiting  Scotland,  and, 
besides  the  meetings  of  Friends,  having  a  view  of 
holding  meetings  with  other  professors,  (when  the 
concurrence  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  is  recom- 
mended,) the  certificate  of  his  Monthly  Meeting 
(of  men  and  women  conjointly),  signed  by  the 
clerk,  is  to  be  sufficient.  Some  expressed  a  pre- 
ference for  certificates  being  signed  by  Friends 
generally,  but  they  gave  way  to  the  predominating 
feeling,  as  already  indicated."  The  London  Friend 
says,  "  The  new  recommendations  as  to  the  testi- 
monies [memorials]  of  ministers  then  came  on. 
They  clearly  lay  down  that  Monthly  Meetings  are 
not  to  feel  themselves  obliged  to  issue  such  docu- 
ments in  all  cases,  and  give  Quarterly  Meetings 
power  to  alter,  to  replace  them  with  a  document 
of  their  own,  or  to  altogether  withhold  them.  They 
also  give  liberty  to  Monthly  Meetings  to  prepare 
and  send  up  testimonies  concerning  any  Friend, 
though  not  a  minister,  whose  services  have  been 
specially  valuable  to  the  church.  Many  Friends, 
among  whom  were  J.  Grubb,  T.  Pumphrey,  S. 
Bewley,  R.  Charleton,  J.  Ford,  and  C.  Kemp, 
would  have  preferred  that  such  testimonies  should 
cease  to  be  sent  up  altogether ;  but  the  larger 
number  of  speakers,  including  G.Cornish,  G.  Kemp, 
E.  C.  May,  John  Pease,  I.  D.  Bassett,  and  W. 
Matthew,  favoured  the  continuance  of  the  prac- 
tice, although  many  of  them  thought  that  greater 
care  was  needed  in  the  preparation  of  such  docu- 
ments— that  they  should  be  shorter,  and  less  ex- 
clusively eulogistic.  R.  Charleton  thought  the 
sending  up  of  testimonies  for  others  than  ministers 
would  produce  increased  inconvenience,  both  from 
the  difficulty  it  would  entail  on  Monthly  Meetings 
in  selecting  the  individuals  to  be  testified  of,  and 
from  the  additional-  time  required  for  reading  the 
documents  in  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  recom- 
mendations were  substantially  adopted  as  they 
came  from  the  conference.  A  question  then  arose 
as  to  printing  the  testimonies  sent  up  this  year,  and 
after  much  deliberation  it  was  concluded  not  to  print 
them.  The  future  practice  in  this  respect  remains 
undecided,  also  the  question  whether  any  individual 
or  meeting  has  power  to  publish  a  testimony  which, 
when  sent  up,  the  Yearly  Meeting  has  declined  to 
print.    Some  alterations  of  a  verbal  character  were 
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adopted  in  the  paragraph  on  elders  and  overseers." 
"  Two  recommendations  were  proposed  and  adopt- 
ed in  regard  to  the  membership  of  young  persons. 
By  the  first,  Monthly  Meetings  are  empowered,  in 
case  of  parents  ceasing  to  be  members,  and  there 
appearing  no  probability  that  the  children  will  be 
brought  up  as  Friends,  to  discontinue  the  latter  as 
members  at  any  time  before  they  are  fourteen  years 
of  age.  13y  the  second,  it  is  in  effect  provided 
that  where  both  parents  were  members  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage,  and  the  children  are  likely  to 
be  brought  up  as  Friends,  the  latter  shall  be  ac- 
counted members." 

(To  be  continued.) 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Congress. — A  bill  has  been  passed  to  enforce  tlie  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  at  the  Southern  ports  ;  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  bill  of  1832,  with  some  additional  pro- 
visions. A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary'  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  borrow  $250,U0O,000,  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  149  to  5.  He  is  anlho- 
rized  to  issue  cerlihcates  of  slock,  and  treasury  notes  in 
various  forms  and  denominations,  both  with  and  with- 
out interest.  The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  32  to  10,  has 
expelled  all  the  Senators  from  the  seceded  States,  whose 
terms  had  not  already  expired.  It  has  also,  by  a  vote  of 
35  to  5,  admitted  VV.  B.  Wiley  and  J.  S.  Uarlile  as  Sen- 
ators from  Virginia,  in  ]ilace  of  Mason  and  Hunter,  to 
fill  whose  places  they  have  been  chosen  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  ihe  re-organized  State.  A  bill  has  also  passed 
authorizing  the  President  to  accept  the  services  of  such 
number  of  volunteers,  not  exceeding  000,000,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  insurrection,  and 
protecting  the  public  property.  The  volunteers  are  to 
serve  three  years  if  required.  The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  passed  a  bill,  making  a|ipropriations  for  the 
array  and  navy,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $191,- 
000,000.  A  bill  to  define  and  punish  conspiracy  against 
the  U.  S.  government,  also  passed  the  House  with  only 
seven  negative  votes.  A  resolution  pledging  Congress 
to  vote  any  amount  of  money,  and  any  number  of  men, 
which  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  eifectual  suppres- 
sion of  the  present  rebellion,  and  the  permanent  restora- 
tion of  the  federal  authority  everywhere  within  the  limits 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  passed  the  House, 
by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote. 

Arm;/  Morcmrnls. — -The  federal  forces  in  western  Vir- 
ginia have  thus  far  kept  the  rebels  effectually  in  check. 
An  engagement  took  place  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  Rich's 
n-.ountain  near  lleverly,  in  which  the  rebels  suffered 
severely,  a  large  number  of  them  being  killed  and 
wounded.  A  body  of  GOO  of  the  rel)el  troops  subse- 
quently surrendered  themselves  prisoners.  Gen.  M'Clel- 
lan  had  taken  in  all  nearly  1000  prisoners.  On  the  part 
of  the  federal  troops,  1 1  were  killed,  and  35  wounded. 
The  rebel  army,  under  Oen.  (iarnct,  immediately  after 
the  battle,  retreated  eastward,  being  closely  followed  by 
a  column  of  the  federal  forces.  The  Southern  army  was 
overtaken  about  eight  miles  from  St.  (ieorgc,  in  Tucker 
county,  and  again  defeated,  Geu.  Garnet  being  among 
the  killed. — .V  severe  engagement  took  place  near 
Carthage,  Missouri,  between  a  part  of  Gen.  Lyon's  troops 
and  a  large  body  of  the  rebels,  in  which  the  latter  lost 
several  hundred  men  ;  that  of  the  U.  S.  troops  is  stated 
at  .IT  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  The  secessonists 
were  in  arms  in  various  parts  of  .Missouri,  and  collisions 
with  the  Union  forces  attended  with  bloodshed,  were  of 
frequent  occurrence. — The  secession  army,  under  Gen 
Johnston,  at  the  last  accounts,  remained  near  Winches- 
ter, Va. ;  it  bad  been  increased,  as  was  supposed,  to 
over  30,000  men.  Gen.  Patterson's  army  remained  at 
Martinsburg;  it  had  been  reinforced,  and  numbered 
about  25,000  men.  More  Northern  troops  had  arrived 
at  Wasiiington,  and  a  number  of  aililitioual  regiments 
had  crossed  into  Virginia.  Nothing  of  moment  had 
transpired  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norfolk.  The  inci- 
dents of  a  stale  of  civil  war  are  sullicienlly  painful,  even 
as  thus  slightly  sketched,  but  it  should  not  escape  our 
notice  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  ravages  attending 
it,  have,  .10  far,  been  very  small  indeed,  compared  witli 
the  warlike  preparations  on  both  sides. 

New  rt,rA-.— Mortality  last  week,  505.  Of  these,  IGC 
were  adults,  and  .'!09  children.  The  New  York  banks 
bold  about  ,?  15,000,000  in  specie. 

/'/i(7rtf/r/y>//m.— .Mortality  last  week,  •inC,  Cholera  in- 
fantum, 53  ;  c()nsnmi)lion,  10  ;  debility,  27  j  scarlet  fever 
21;  convulsions,  2.'!;  snmll-pox,  21. 


Southern  Frivateers. — The  privateer  "  JelF.  Davis,"  for- 
merly the  slaver  Echo,  has  recently  captured  five  North- 
ern vessels,  and  the  Sumter  of  New  Orleans,  which 
lately  eluded  the  blockade  of  that  port,  and  got  to  sea, 
has  taken,  in  a  short  cruise,  no  less  than  eight  vessels, 
seven  of  which  were  run  into  the  port  of  Cienfuegos, 
and  one,  a  large  ship,  was  burned  off  the  Isle  of  Pines 
after  being  plundered.  These  last  captures  make  a 
total  of  forty-one  vessels,  which  so  far  are  known  to 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Commodore 
Stringham  has  issued  a  letter  of  instructions  to  ship- 
masters, which  advises  such  as  are  coming  from  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  keep  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  gulf-stream,  believing  they  would  run  much 
less  risk  of  capture.  The  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State  has 
made  a  reclamation  on  the  Spanish  government  for  the 
surrender  of  the  vessels  carried  into  Cienfuegos  by  the 
pirate  Sumter,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  their  re- 
lease with  their  cargoes,  and  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Confederate  privateers  into  Spanish  ports 
hereafter. 

Southern  Post  Routes. — It  appears  from  calculations  at 
the  Post-office  department,  that  the  yearly  income  from 
postage  in  the  seceded  States  amounted  to  only  $900,- 
000,  while  the  expenses  exceeded  this  sura  about  $3,- 
000,000,  all  of  which  is  now  saved  to  the  United  States. 

Tobacco  and  Cotton. — The  staples  of  the  South,  says  a 
late  number  of  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  are  arriving 
in  quantities  at  this  point  daily,  ordered  for  Eastern 
shipment.  On  a  single  day  one  hundred  and  six  car 
loads  were  despatched,  leaving  seventy  loaded  cars  for 
the  train  of  next  day. 

Government  Loans. — -The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
having  last  week  applied  for  a  loan  of  five  millions  of 
dollars,  in  exchange  for  treasury  notes  of  short  date,  the 
whole  amount  was  taken  in  New  York,  at  par  and  within 
forty  minutes  after  the  books  were  opened.  The  loan 
was  taken  by  about  forty  subscribers,  principally  by  the 
large  banks. 

The  Markets. — The  grain  markets  in  our  seaports  have 
fallen  to  a  low  figure.  The  following  were  the  quota 
tions  on  the  15th  inst.  New  York — White  wheat,  $1.13 
a  $1.18  ;  red  Western,  $1.04  a  $1.10  ;  spring  wheat,  "(0 
cts.  a  85  cts. ;  oats,  29  cts.  a  31|-  cts. ;  mixed  corn,  41 
cts.  a  44  cts. ;  white  round,  47  cts.  a  50  cts.  Philadel- 
phia— W^hite  wheat,  $1.18  a  $1.25;  Pennsylvania  red 
$1.10  a  $1.13;  prime  corn,  53  cts.;  mixed,  48  cts.  a  49 
cts. ;  oats,  28  cts. 

Tennessee. — The  legislature  refused  to  take  any  action 
upon  the  memorial  of  East  Tennessee,  in  favour  of  a 
separation  from  the  rest  of  the  State.  'Troops  have  been 
sent  from  the  western  part  of  Tennessee  to  prevent  fur 
Iber  movements  of  the  Union  party  in  the  east. 

The  Blockading  Fleet  is  said  to  consist  of  37  regular 
men  of  war  and  39  steam  gun-boats,  with  a  total  arma- 
ment of  720  guns  and  10,113  men.  The  extent  of  coast, 
and  the  number  of  ports,  to  be  watched,  is  however  so 
great,  that  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  prevent  the  entrance 
aud  departure  of  vessels. 

Foreign. — Dates  from  England  to  the  3d  inst.  The 
great  fire  at  London  had  not  been  extinguished. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active,  with  a  small 
advance  in  rates. 

The  .Manchester  advices  were  favourable.  BreadstufTs 
steady,  with  a  fair  demand.  In  wheat,  a  slight  advance 
in  best  qualities.  Consols,  89^  a  89J.  The  London 
money  market  was  active. 

The  French  harvest  would  be  completed  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month.  Letters  from  Algeria  say,  that  the 
grain  crops  have  been  totally  destroyed  in  some  dis- 
tricts. Thirty-five  glass  furnaces  at  Charleroi  had  been 
sto|ipcd,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  orders  from 
the  United  States. 

It  had  been  definitely  resolved  at  a  cabinet  council 
at  Vienna  not  to  accept  the  Hungarian  address.  A 
royal  rescript  had  been  sent  to  the  Hungarian  Diet,  in 
which  the  address  is  stigmatized  as  disloyal  and  hostile 
to  the  rights  of  the  crown.  The  Diet  was  requested  to 
.liter  the  form  and  contents  of  the  address,  and  will  be 
dissolved  if  it  refuses. 

An  English  frigate  had  anchored  at  Constantinople, 
after  ol)taining  from  the  Porte  the  firman  required  by 
the  convention  relative  to  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles. 

The  Sultan  had  introduced  great  reforms  in  the  im- 
perial household.  Five  hundred  servants  were  dismissed, 
and  the  civil  list  greatly  reduced. 
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FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  re-opened 
after  the  summer  vacation,  on  or  near  the  1st  of  NintI 
month  next,  the  Boys'  school  being  situated  on  Cherr 
street,  west  of  Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  school  on  Seventl 
street,  between  Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boys 
school,  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  selec 
tion  of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific  am 
classical  studies,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  whicij'"'' 
the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  or  certificate  0 
scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sub 
jects  are  regularly  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriat 
ipparatus  and  experiments. 

The  Course  of  Study  at  the  Girls'  school  erabr.aces,  it 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches — Algebra,  Geome 
try,  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Geo 
graphy.  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric,  ant 
Composition.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonotne 
try.  Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages 
As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  early  il 
the  session,  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  whi 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term,  should  do  si 
as  early  in  the  session  as  possible.  Application  may  b 
made  on  the  opening  of  the  schools,  to  Joseph  W.  Ald 
RICH,  the  Principal  of  the  Boys'  school,  and  toMARGAUE' 
LiGHTFOOT,  the  Princi|ial  of  the  Girls' school.  . 

With  the  present  arrangements,  it  is  believed  thai  lypi 
these  schools  offer  unusual  advantages  to  Friends,  fo 
the  liberal  education  of  their  children,  and  at  a  very  rao 
derate  cost.  Their  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  pri 
mary  schools  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Districts 
where  provision  is  made  for  the  careful  elementary  in 
struction  of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  principa 
schools.         On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

JouN  Cahter,  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Seventh  mo.,  18G1. 
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FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAH 

A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con 
ducting  this  Institution.  A  man  and  his  wife  would  b 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  i 
the  school.    Apply  to         Ebenezeu  Worth, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thos.  Wistar, 
Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

Joel  Evans, 
Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  18G1. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from   .\sa  (Jarrotsou,  agt  .  O.,  for  John 
Dondna,  Sr>,  to  :i9,  vol.  ;-5,  for  Barcla-j-  Smith,  to 
45,  vol.  35  ;  from  E.  Ilollingsworth,  agt.,  0.,  for  John 
I  Burgess,  $2,  vol.  33. 
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Died,  on  the  25th  of  the  Fourth  month  last.  Calk 
Stroud;  an  esteemed  member  of  Wilmington  Monthl 
Meeting,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  Sixth  month,  ISGl,  at  the  res 

dence  of  her  son-in-law  Thomas  Wickersham,  Elizabet 
Jones,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Jones  ;  a  member  aiilst, 
overseer  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  seventy 
one  years.  Her  meek  and  upright  deportment  endeare 
her  to  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  who  ha\ 
the  consoling  evidence,  that  their  loss  is  her  etern 
gain. 

 ,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  Gth  inst.,  after  an  illne-lit 

of  only  four  days,  Elizabeth  Taylor  Troth,  in  tl 
twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Burlingtr 
Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey,  and  widow  of  the  hi 
John  T.  Troth.  This  dear  young  Friend  had,  from 
child,  been  much  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  S"< 
ciety  of  Friends,  and  derived  great  enjoyment  fio  >|| 
perusing  their  writings.  Since  the  sudden  death  of  h 
beloved  companion  in  the  Eleventh  month  last,  h 
health,  which  had  always  been  delicate,  was  evident 
Ijeooming  more  feeble,  and  her  mind  more  serious,  tl 
Holy  Scriptures  and  other  religious  books  being  hlDIiil 
frequent  companions.  The  love  expressed  for  her  S 
viour  a  few  hours  before  her  clo<e,  together  with  tl 
quiet,  peaceful  and  resigned  state  of  her  mind,  was  ev 
dence  to  those  who  stood  round  her  bed,  that  her  chanj 
was  a  happy  one. 

 ,  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  at  the  res 

dence  of  her  father  Joel  Wilson,  Mekcie  W^  Townhen 
wife  of  Joseph  S.  Townsend,  in  the  thirty-first  year 
her  age;  a  member  of  Rahway  and  Plainfield  Month 
Meeting  of  Friends.  She  bore  an  illness  of  sever 
months  with  patience,  and  was  enabled  to  give  the  co 
soling  evidence,  that  her  end  was  peace. 
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Iceland. 

CContinued  from  page  362.) 

he  effects  of  this  calamity  were  terrible.  The 
)sphere  was  so  filled  with  smoke,  sulphur,  and 
^  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  healthy,  and  for 
matic  persons  almost  impossible,  to  breathe, 
heavy  rains  which  fell  became  charged  with 
heoi  bus  materials,  and  incrusted  the  fields  with  an 
"'iM  coating  which  poisoned  the  grass  and  polluted 
""'•streams.    Vegetables  of  all  kinds  withered, 
became  so  friable  that  they  fell  to  powder  with 
luch.    The  mortality  which  ensued  amongst 
3attle  of  the  island,  not  only  in  consequence  of 
scarcity  of  fodder  and  the  fouling  of  the 
age,  but  also  from  the  putrid  state  of  the  at- 
bhere  was  prodigious.    In  the  course  of  1783 
■^'l784,  it  is  calculated  that  129,947  sheep,  19,- 
horses,  and  6,801  horned  cattle  fell  victims  to 
terrible  volcano.    The  fish  in  some  of  the  fresh 
r  lakes  were  destroyed,  and  cast  up  dead  on 
)each,  whilst  those  at  sea  were  driven  from  the 
<b.    Certain  birds,  swans  amongst  the  rest,  were 
f^l'felled  from  the  country.    To  the  inhabitants  the 
.Its  were  equally  disastrous.    Many  fearful  dis- 
.j,,|)ers  arose,  and  amongst  these  was  one  which 
.need  swellings  in  the  limbs  and  contractions 
il;oe;  \e  sinews,  so  that  the  sufferers  became  crooked 
■''erson,  the  teeth  grew  loose,  and  the  gums  mor- 
™-*J;  the  throat  was  covered  with  ulcers,  and 
ptimes  the  tongue  rotted  entirely  out  of  the 
i.S(th.    In  this,  or  in  other  ways,  not  less  than 
!  im  ■■  thousand  persons  are  supposed  to  have  been 
"''^derei  by  Skaptar  Yokul. 
';    !ut  the  mountains  of  the  island  sometimes  pour 
water  as  well  as  fire.    Clothed  as  many  of  their 
kIi  mils  are  in  snow  and  ice,  vast  glaciers  occupy 
jt:S<  their  ravines,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  subter 
'^''jan  fires  should  grow  unruly,  the  overlying 
^■^^'jSes  will  melt,  and  there  will  be  a  rush  of  water 
the  haple.=s  plains  beneath.    The  volcano  of 
jeralugia  (to  the  south-east  of  Hekla)  is  famous 
wff  the  floods  it  has  discharged.    On  one  occasion 
deluge  of  water,  bearing  huge  blocks  of  ice 


stone  on  its  foaming  tide,  swept  away  the 


,,,,[363  of  Hofdabreka,  and  carried  the  wooden 
rch  out  to  sea,  where  it  was  seen  floating  for 
e  time  before  it  fell  to  pieces.  On  another,  all 
inhabitants  in  the  immediate  vicinity  except 


two  were  destroyed  by  a  fearful  inundation.  The 
most  appalling,  however,  of  these  eruptions  occur- 
red in  1755,  the  year  of  the  great  earthquake 
which  overthrew  Lisbon,  shook  a  large  portion  of 
Europe,  upset  towns  in  Africa,  and  even  propa- 
gated its  throes  to  Asia  and  America.  From  the 
17th  of  October  to  the  7th  of  November  the  Yo- 
kul was  in  a  state  of  tremendous  excitement,  pour- 
ing forth  streams  of  hot  water,  which  hurried  ice 
and  rock  before  them  into  the  ocean,  where  the  de- 
posit become  so  great  that  it  extended  to  a  distance 
of  more  than  fifteen  miles,  and  even  rose  above  the 
waves  in  some  places,  though  the  sea  was  previ- 
ously forty  fathoms  deep.  Mixed  with  these  vo- 
mits of  water  were  vomits  of  fire.  Red-hot  globes 
were  hurled  to  a  great  height,  and  then  shattered 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  air  was  occasionally 
so  darkened  with  smoke  and  ashes  that  a  man 
could  not  see  his  companion's  face  at  the  distance 
of  a  yard,  whilst  at  other  times  it  was  so  brilliant- 
ly illuminated  by  columns  of  flame  that  midnight 
appeared  to  be  turned  into  midday.  The  ground 
frequently  rocked,  and  the  unearthly  noises  which 
proceeded  from  the  Yokul  appalled  the  stoutest 
hearts.  Fifty  farms  were  laid  waste  during  these 
and  other  eruptions  which  happened  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  mephitic  gases  dif- 
fused through  the  atmosphere  brought  on  a  fright- 
ful mortalitv  which  ought  to  have  nppeased  the 
wrath  of  the  mountain  demon  for  centuries  to 
come. 

Occasionally,  too,  the  Yokuls  give  rise  to  what 
may  be  called  travelling  fields  of  ice.  These 
move  slowly  forward,  encroaching  in  many  cases 
upon  lands  which  were  once  cultivated,  and  even 
devouring  a  parish  now  and  then,  as  if  to  emulate 
the  appetite  of  the  volcano.  Sometimes  they  re- 
trogade  at  certain  periods,  and  afterwards  advance. 
The  Southern  Skeidarii  is  said  to  move  backwards 
and  forwards  alternately  for  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  and  in  1727,  during  an  eruption  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, it  was  seen  to  oscillate,  whilst  numerous 
streams  suddenly  started  from  its  base,  and  placed 
the  spectators  in  great  jeopardy.  The  Briedmark 
Yokul,  however,  affords  the  most  remarkable  sam- 
ple of  an  itinerant  field.  Twenty  miles  long,  by 
fifteen  broad,  with  a  maximum  height  of  about 
four  hundred  feet,  it  covers  what  was  once  a  fair 
and  fertile  plain.  How  was  it  formed  ?  Not  like  the 
glaciers  of  a  Swiss  or  a  Norwegian  scene,  for  there 
there  are  no  burning;  mountains  or  scalding-hot 
springs  to  produce  great  floods  of  melted  snow  and 
carry  down  big  lumps  of  ice.  But  in  Iceland  this 
doe.s  happen,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  blocks 
which  are  thus  discharged  into  the  valley  will  ac- 
cumulate, whilst  further  accessions  from  the  same 
source  will  gradually  add  to  the  extent  of  the 
sheet,  and  then  the  slope  of  the  ground,  the  con- 
stant pressure  «  tergo,  the  lubricating  of  the  soil 
by  the  snow  streams,  combined  with  other  causes, 
will  probably  explain  why  the  mass  glides  so  reg- 
ularly, with  its  stealthy  ghost-like  step,  towards 
the  sea. 

But  ;is  our  space  is  diminishing  faster  than  the 
soil  over  which  the  icy  wanderer  is  creeping,  we 
I  must  now  be  content  to  note  a  few  more  points  of 


interest  connected  with  the  island  in  mere  descrip- 
tive short-hand.  Iceland  has  its  Surtshellir  caverns, 
extending  for  upwards  of  a  mile  underground,  with 
chambers  where  beautiful  stalactites,  formed  by  the 
once  fluid  lava,  or  still  superber  icicles  formed  by 
the  dripping  water,  hang  from  the  roofs  in  the  most 
"curious  and  fantastic  shapes;"  and  from  this  cav- 
ern, which  few  natives  will  dare  to  enter,  the  peo- 
ple believe  that  Surtur,  the  enemy  of  the  gods, 
will  one  day  issue  to  set  the  universe  on  fire.  Ice- 
land, too,  has  its  huge  lava  bubbles,  which  were 
produced  in  the  material  whilst  plastic  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  gases,  and  now  constitute  caves — 
some  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter — where 
frozen  and  vitrified  pendants  adorn  the  domes  as 
they  do  in  the  Halls  of  Surtur.  It  has  horrible 
passes  also,  like  that  of  Bulaudshofdi,  where  the 
track  runs  along  the  face  of  a  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar mountain  one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  which 
is  roaring  at  its  base,  and  the  traveller  seems  to 
cling  like  a  fly  to  the  side  of  the  cliff;  or  again, 
as  at  Ennit,  he  must  creep  along  at  the  bottom  of 
a  frightful  rock  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in 
height,  but  only  at  low  water,  and  with  the  chance 
of  being  crushed  in  a  moment  by  the  fall  of  great 
stones  from  the  side  of  the  precipice,  numbers  of 
natives  having  already  been  killed  in  the  perilous 
passage.    Iceland,  again,  is  peculiarly  a  land  of 

nrthquakes,  and  during  the  paroxysms  mountains 
have  been  cleft  to  their  foundations,  boiling  springs 
have  spouted  from  the  soil,  the  wells  have  become 
white  as  milk,  men  and  cattle  have  been  tossed 
into  the  air,  the  darkness  has  become  so  great  that 
all  travelling  was  impracticable,  the  quiverings  of 
the  ground  grew  so  incessant  that  service  in  the 
churches  was  suspended  for  weeks  together,  and  in 
1784  not  less  than  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  houses  were  overturned,  whilst  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty  more  were  greatly  damaged.  The 
inhabitants,  too,  are  seized  upon  by  various  forms 
of  disease.  Owing  to  their  fishy  food,  scanty  sup- 
ply of  vegetables,  want  of  cleanliness,  and  many 
local  disadvantages,  they  suffer  severely  if  any 
epidemic  should  be  abroad. 

In  the  year  1707,  sixteen  thousand  individuals, 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  whole  population, 
perished  from  the  small-pox.  In  1797,  six  hun- 
dred persons  were  sent  to  the  grave  by  that  infan- 
tile complaint  the  measles.  The  natives  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  the  itch,  and  keep  up  a  terrible 
scratching,  though  there  is  sulphur  enough  in  the 
island  to  cure  the  whole  human  race,  if  it  were  thus 
vilely  afilicted.  But  the  most  horrible  of  their  dis- 
tempers is  the  Icelandic  leprosy,  which  converts 
the  sufferer,  with  his  seamed  countenance,  scaly 
skin,  ulcerated  body,  fetid  breath,  and  haggard 
looks,  into  a  living  corpse,  too  loathsome  for  his  fel- 
low creatures  to  approach,  and  almost  too  burden- 
some for  himself  to  bear.  The  climate  of  the 
country  is  not  so  harsh  as  its  latitude  might  imply, 
though  the  summer  is  short,  and  during  the  long 
winter  a  native  rarely  travels  further  than  his 
parish  church.    For  eight  months  Dr.  Henderson 

never  ventured  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out 
of  the  capital,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
paid  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring  seat.  Fortunately, 
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the  rigors  of  an  arctic  position  are  moderated  by 
the  beneficent  Gulf  Stream,  which  breaks  upon 
the  island,  and,  dividing  into  two  branches,  leaves 
it  a  grateful  legacy  of  warmth.  It  is  in  a  northern 
locality  especially  that  we  can  best  appreciate  the 
generosities  of  that  noble  ocean-river  ;  for,  as  the 
polar  currents  bring  down  such  a  quantity  of  ice 
(with  a  few  bears  occasionally  for  passengers)  that 
it  has  been  known  to  form  a  belt  thirty  miles  in 
breadth,  and  the  whole  space  between  Iceland  and 
Greenland  has  even  been  filled  with  frozen  masses; 
so,  but  for  that  stream  of  heated  water,  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  country  would  be  sadly  lowered  in 
tone,  and  the  sea  would  be  so  cooled  that  the  fish- 
eries, on  which  the  natives  depend  for  subsistence, 
might  be  destroyed.  Nor  is  this  great  current 
loss  remarkable  for  the  drift-wood  which  it  kindly 
conveys  from  other  quarters  and  deposits  on  the 
Icelandic  shores.  Without  it  the  inhabimnts  would 
be  sorely  distressed  for  fuel.  Coal  like  ours  they 
have  none  themselves.  Beds  of  Surturbrand  ex- 
ist, but  these  have  probably  been  formed  of  drifted 
timber.  Forests  in  this  country  are  such  ridicu- 
lous affairs,  that  it  is  difficult  to  contemplate  one 
with  a  serious  countenance.  The  trees  may  be 
about  four  or  five  feet  in  height.  Some  may  reach 
six ;  Mackenzie  mentions  a  few  which  ranged  from 
SIX  to  ten;  but  where  will  you  find  many  which 
can  overtop  a  very  tall  man.  A  traveller  feels 
quite  merry  when  he  discovers  that  he  can  crash 
through,  stride  over,  or  even  trample  an  extensive 
wood  under  foot,  as  if  he  were  a  Gulliver  in  a  corn 
field,  or  an  elephant  in  a  shrubbery.  A  boy  who 
has  often  smarted  under  the  rod  would  feel  per- 
fectly enchanted  when  he  saw  that  the  troubler  of 
his  soul — the  tree  from  which  the  disciplinary 
twigs  are  always  gathered — was  here  stripped  of 
its  strength,  deprived  of  its  pungency;  and  tamed 
down  from  a  goodly  piece  of  timber  to  a  poor 
dwarf  of  a  vegetable.  It  is  the  absence  of  wood, 
indeed,  which  gives  a  particularly  naked  look  to 
the  country,  as  if  it  were  all  shaven  and  shorn, 
and  consequently,  in  the  highest  degree  forlorn. 
Iceland,  further,  is  a  land  whose  interior  is  so  lit- 
tle explored  that  the  people  believe  its  deserts  and 
glacier  regions  are  occupied  by  a  race  of  outlaws; 
and  though  no  traces  of  these  Utilegu-menn  have 
been  discovered,  yet  their  existence  is  assumed  from 
the  fact  that  multitudes  of  sheep  vanish  from  the 
high  pasture  grounds,  coupled  with  the  circum- 
stance that  sometimes  wanderers  who  have  ven- 
tured too  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  country  have 
never  returned. 

(To  bo  conclinlfdO 


Sulectod  for  "  The  Friend.' 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 
our  Late  Friend,  II.  Williams. 

(Concluded.) 

"Isf  mo.  18th,  1848.— I  cannot  well  forbear 
acknowledging  the  great  kindness  of  thy  letter  last 
evening,  and  that  excellent  '  testimony,'  how  fully 
could  1  take  it  in  and  own  it.  It  is  encouraging 
truly,  and  my  concern  long  ha^  been  that  sound 
friends,  in  our  highly  favoured  Yearly  Meeting, 
may  be  able,  tiirough  best  help,  to  sec  eye  to  eye, 
and  act  in  true  unity  :  none  reaching  forth  a  hand 
unbidden,  '  The  work  is  the  Lord's,'  and  it  seems 
to  uie.  He  will  take  care  of  Ids  own,  and  his  own 
cause;  while  the  servants  wait  in  patience,  bearing 
and  forbearing,  eyeing  their  blessed  holy  Leader. 
My  indisposition  up  till  now,  kept  my  pen  quiet, 
and  yet  am  hardly  able  to  write;  this  is  to  encourage 
you  to  come  up  to-morrow  :  my  love  to  friends  who 
ask  for  me,  not  forgetting  yourselves  and  that 

clever  little   ;  may  he  always  be  so,  is  uiy 

wish  and  desire.'' 


"  2nd  mo.  ^th. — It  is  with  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude that  I  am  able  to  address  thee  myself,  with 
pen  and  ink,  and  inform  thee  I  am  a  great  deal 
more  comfortable  than  a  little  time  back,  cannot 
say  exactly  how  long,  as  time  slips  around,  I  can 
hardly  number  days  and  weeks.  The  doctor 
has  been  favoured  to  find  what  has  helped  me, 
and,  as  yet,  I  do  not  regret  calling  on  him.  He 
does  not  come  often,  but  keeps  sight  of  my  case. 
I  want  thou  should  not  be  very  anxious  about  me  ; 
when  the  weather  settles  fine,  expect  to  ride  out ; 
that,  I  trust,  will  improve  my  strength.  M.  D.  is 
very  ill,  but  a  little  better  to  day,  has  made  her 
'  will,'  and  settled  her  outward  affairs,  I  understand 
she  is  herself  and  very  composed.  So,  dear  chil- 
dren, both  of  you  together,  try  with  your  mother 
to  hold  on,  in  the  best  way  we  can,  then  I  trust  at 
the  end  of  the  race  a  blessing  will  be  given.  Our 
Monthly  Meeting  was  yesterday,  many  of  our 
friends  called  to  see  me  :  they  had  an  interesting 
meeting :  I  think  there  is  a  little  life  stirring  more 
than  some  weeks  back ;  somehow  I  feel  more  en- 
couraged in  the  spirit  of  my  mind." 

"  l^tli. — Thy  comfortable  letter  I  received  last 
evening,  it  read  like  old  times  with  thee,  which  did 
me  good,  but  then  it  some  scared  me  that  my 
awkwardly  worded  'concern'  should  be  read  by 
I  remember  it  was  not  worded  well,  though 


I  hardly  know  what  I  did  say,  but  great  responsi- 
bility does  rest  on  them,  and  hitherto  they  have 
been  helped  through  when  in  a  great  straight ;  we 
may  go  back  as  far  as  our  other  troubles  and  see. 
We  now  are  walking  as  on  a  sea  of  glass  mingled 
with  fire,  here  and  there  one  in  a  covert  manner 
undoing  the  religious  standing  of  Friends,  some  in 
particular.  This  is  done  by  whispering  to  such  as 
open  their  ear  to  it.  Do  not  thou  be  one  to  listen 
to  tales  ;  if  a  Friend  has  slipped,  it  is  not  the  way  to 
help  him  or  her,  and  if  they  are  past  hope,  time 
will  make  it  appear.  Give  an  erring  one  time  to 
recover.  *  *  *  *  j  often  think  I  cannot  be 
thankful  enough  for  the  kindness  of  my  great 
Caretaker,  every  way.  I  have  not  been  out  for 
some  time,  yet  am  so  well  off  at  home  I  care  but 
little  about  it,  only  as  meeting  is  so  near,  would  be 
glad  to  go." 

"  2btk. — We  had  a  very  comfortable  visit  yes- 
terday from  .    She  is  a  very  pleasant  friend, 

midway  between  old  and  young  in  her  manners 
and  in  her  concerns  :  some  meeting  matters  rested 
with  her  to  say  to  me  ;  I  told  her  I  had  not  lost  my 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  our  meeting,  though 
not  with  them.  The  Friends  who  are  around  visi- 
ting meetings, — we  shall  look  for  them  till  we  see 
them,  and  are,  I  trust,  prepared  to  receive  them 
in  the  way  of  their  coming.  *  *  *  *  My 
flesh  has  wasted  till  it  surprises  me,  but  my  spirits 
are  pretty  good,  and  through  favour,  my  mind 
much  stayed." 

"  ^rd  mo.  2nd. — At  home!  not  with  our  family 
at  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting.  As  I  lay  awake 
early  this  morning,  my  concern  and  care  was  that 
our  folks  should  provide  themselves  warmly,  for  a 
colder  time  we  have  not  had.  Then  I  thought  of 
you,  and  did  feel  sympathy  for  you,  dear  cliildren  ; 
the  distance  you  were  from  your  meeting,  the  ex- 
ercise of  faith  and  patience  called  for;  was  con- 
cerned you  should  not  forget  whose  subjects  ye 
are.  Not  the  subjects  of  one  who  cannot  pay,  but 
of  Him  who  often  suddenly  enriches  from  his  in- 
exhaustible store-hoase,  tilling  our  hearts  with  love, 
which  makes  hard  things  easy,  bitter  things  sweet, 
and  that  which  is  crooked  straight." 

Alluding  to  the  sudden  decease  of  a  Friend,  she 
say.«,  *  *  *  *  "  His  short  but  full,  counsel 
to  his  children,  who  I  understood  were  all  present, 
is  what  they  may  easily  rcmeruber,  and  I  hope  all 
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children  will  practice  upon  it,  '  Dear  children, 
what  is  right.'  " 

"lliA. — I  have  been  sick  all  winter,  only 
twice  since  about  the  middle  of  Twelfth  moi 
am  gradually  weakening.  If  it  be  not  the  wil 
Providence  to  renovate  my  wasted  frame  and  he 
generally,  I  may  not  be  long  here,  but  I  a:u  tht 
ful  I  can  say  1  am  resigned  to  his  will,  'either 
or  death." 

The  2nd  of  1st  mo.  1848,  was  the  last  mee 
our  friend,  H.  W.  attended,  and  the  last  of 
being  out,  except  a  visit  to  a  relative,  and  an 

pointed  meeting  for  ,  on  the  28th  of  2nd 

which  seemed  too  much  for  her  in  her  enfeel 
state.    Her  love  for  assembling  with  her  frie  j 
for  the  purpose  of  Divine  worship,  lived  after 
bodily  powers  failed,  and  otten  when  very  fe 
would  she  rise  above  her  weakness  and  go  to  m 
ing,  thus  evincing  her  love  for  her  dear  Lord 
Saviour.    When  the  time  came  that  she  C! 
thus  mingle  no  more  with  us,  she  cheerfully  j| 
up,  remarking  on  her  family's  return  from  meejj 
one  day,  "  I  have  given  up  the  idea  of  ever  occi 
ing  my  seat  there  again  ;  am  entirely  resigned  ;  [< 
so  easy  and  peaceful,  can  but  compare  my  n 
to  the  peaceful  ocean ;  I  fear  sometimes  I  am 
easy  and  comfortable." 

iQth. — She  expressed  the  desire  she  felt 
patience  might  be  given  her  to  bear  whatever  m 
be  laid  upon  her,  remarking,  I  hope  I  shal 
favoured  with  patience  to  bear  my  affliction 
that  we  may  be  supported  and  sustained  in 
trying  hour,  adding  "  I  believe  it  will  be  the  ca 

2nd  mo.  6th,  she  had  a  slight  hemorrl 
from  the  lungs,  after  which  observed,  "  It 
to  remind  me  how  slender  a  thread  binds 
time."    And  on  hearing  of  the  decease  of  a  fri 
remarked,  "so  it  is  we  pass  away,  no  fixed 
here." 

Although  she  had  given  up  the  idea  of  ever  x 
cupying  her  place  at  meeting  again,  on  the  8t 
3d  month  feeling  a  little  better,  and  the  wea 
being  very  fine,  she  remarked,  "  I  think  I  ca 
to  meeting  to  morrow,  if  the  day  be  as  pleasai: 
this,"  that  night,  however,  her  cough  allowec] 
very  little  rest,  and    the  morning  proved 
rainy;  on  this  she  observed,  "  my  plans  seem 
were,  written  on  the  sand,  a  wave  comes 
washes  them  away." 

12th. — She  said,  "  It  seems  as  though  a 
respite  had  in  mercy  been  allowed,  that  I  n; 
finish  what  yet  remained  to  be  done  :"  "Id 
feel  as  if  any  great  service  v/ould  be  requiri 
me,  but  some  little  matters  rest  with  me,  whit 
hope  to  have  strength  to  perform."  This  she 
favoured  to  do,  having  private  opportunities 
several  persons,  the  import  of  which  was  knov 
them  and  her  alone.  After  attending  to  a 
matter  in  the  writing  line,  which  had  been  oi|io 
mind  for  some  days,  remarked,  "  How  much  b 
I  feel  when  I  do  my  duty,"  "  How  comlbr 
and  happy  I  feel,"  "  Am  sure  you  could  not 
to  have  me  well  again,  I  am  so  happy." 
heart  seemed  to  overflow  with  love  and  grati 
often  contrasting  her  comforts  with  others  i 
affliction.  Nothing  she  so  frequently  desired  as 
ness,  "  now  let  us  be  still,"  was  a  remark  she 
made,  and  also  "  may  I  be  preserved  in  patie 
Truly  it  may  be  said  she  was  most  exempla 
patience,  quietness  and  resignation.  Sha 
qucntly  spoke  of  her  death  with  the  utmost 
posure,  giving  directions  relative  to  the  artic 
dress  needed;  "that  there  might  be  no  conf 
at  the  time."  A  new  feature  in  the  disease 
pearing,  she  remarked,  "  Do  not  be  troubled, 
again,  "  It  is  only  the  flesh  that  is  wearing  a\  y 
It  seemed  to  be  her  desire  to  strenstheu  nop 
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ss  those  about  her.    Her  wonted  placid  cheer 
aess  continued,  and  she  often  entered  into  plea- 
t  and  instructive  conversation.  Notwithstanding 
was  generally  favoured  in  so  remarkable  a 
nner,  with  peace  of  mind  and  holy  confidence 
she  had  seasons  of  clo^e  proving ;  remarked  at 
time,  "  I  have  felt  tried  and  proved  this  morn- 
,  had  to  remember  a  remark  of  a  dear  friend, 
ee  deceased,  "  that  the  enemy  is  permitted  to 
rsue  us  to  the  very  threshold  of  eternity," 
was,  however,  soon  favoured  to  centre  down  in 
mble  quietness  and  calm  dependence. 
j  .  Atfi  mo.  \'2th. — Had  a  suifering  time  from  a 
We  stitch  in  her  side,  on  which  occasion  she  re- 
n   rked,  "  do  not  be  too  anxious,"  my  case  is  in 
'  3d  hands,  "  I  do  not  feel  uneasy."    Daily  she 
med  endeavouring  to  prepare  those  about  her 
the  time  of  trial,  expressing  the  desire  she  felt 
it  quiet  might  be  observed,  and  that  things 
%ht  be  done  decently  and  in  order. 

0th. — On  being  fixed  for  the  night  she  said, 
ne  thing  more  I  want,"  being  queried  with 
atit  was,  replied,  "  An  evidence  that  all  is  right." 
l5^. — She  said,  "  There  was  a  passage  of  scrip- 
"  "e  unexpectedly  brought  to  my  remembrance 
%  morning,  which  I  hardly  knew  how  to  apply. 
!  was  feeling  desirous  ability  might  be  afforded 
lookinto  my  own  state,"  when  this  was  presented, 
°l  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to 
jentance.' "  It  was  observed  to  her,  she  might 
je  comfort  in  it,  "  Oh,  (she  replied,)  I  never 
lid  class  myself  with  the  righteous." 
^bth  mo.  Wtli. — She  said  to  a  relation  who  was 
th  us,  "  Is  it  not  the  practice  of  Friends  in  the 
J  to  bow  their  shutters  after  the  decease  of  a 
'end,"  being  told  it  was,  continued,  "  If  you  could 
?1  easy  to  omit  in  this  case,  I  should  be  glad.' 
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le  had  previously  spoken  on  this  subject,  and 
!id  she  "  believed  there  was  great  inconsistency 
™  j  Friends  doing  so." 

1  \th. — After  passing  a  trying  night,  she  remarked 
the  morning  with  great  sweetness,  "  Through 
e  goodness  and  mercy  of  a  kind  Providence,  I 
el  a  little  better."    Had  a  call  this  day  from 
ree  of  her  beloved  friends,  members  of  her  meet- 
g ;  after  they  left  the  room  she  observed  "  how 
ell  they  looked"  adding  "  but  I  would  not  ex- 
aange  situations  with  them,  and  have  again  to 
otend  with  the  conflicts  of  time." 
12//t. — This  morning  after  the  doctor  had  gone 
'"bt  of  the  room,  she  said,  "  doctor  sees  he  cannot 
b  anything  more  for  me."    Shortly  after,  on  of- 
Ting  her  her  usual  medicine,  she  calmly  but  ear- 
[estly  remarked,  "  These  things  will  not  keep  me 
ire,"  "  you  must  let  me  go."    Toward  evening 
ffering  from  pain  of  body,  she  earnestly  desired 
""•at  her  understanding  might  not  fail  her,  and 
ortly  after  put  up  a  short  but  fervent  petition  to 
,  ^e  throne  of  grace  "  that  a  little  relief  might  be 
forded,"  which  was  mercifully  the  case,  after 
^"rhich  she  observed,  "  I  shall  not  be  here  long." 
n  great  tenderness  she  then  bade  some  present 
irewell ;  after  which  she  was  very  quiet,  her 
*"'rork  appearing  to  be  done,  she  gently  breathed 
horter  and  shorter,  until  her  purified  spirit  de- 
arted.    Those  who  were  left  had  the  consoling 
elief  that  her  robes  were  washed  and  made  white, 
nd  she  prepared  to  join  the  just,  in  ascribing  glory 
nd  honour,  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Him  who 
itteth  on  the  Throne,  and  the  Lamb  forever." 

Her  remains  were  interred  in  Friend's  burial 
;round  at  Plymouth,  on  Second  day  the  15th  of  5th 
""aonth,  1848. 


If  a  forbearing  temper  should  be  maintained 
owards  the  irreligious,  how  much  more  by  the 
"professors  of  religion  towards  each  otiier. 
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The  Future  Supply  of  Cultou. 

(Continued  from  page  364.) 

The  West  Indies"  and  America. 
Cuba. — At  Havana,  an  Anglo-Spanish  Cotton 
Company,  capital  four  million  dollars,  has  been  es- 
tablished for  the  extension  of  cotton  cultivation  in 
Cuba. 

Jamaica. — The  British  Cotton  Company  are 
steadily  pursuing  their  initial  experiment,  and,  as 
we  are  informed,  with  the  most  gratifying  results, 
both  as  to  the  quality  of  cotton  which  has  been 
raised,  and  as  to  benefit  to  the  shareholders.  It 
is  thought  that  ere  long  this  company  will  receive 
that  support  in  Lancashire  that  will  enable  it  ex- 
tensively to  widen  its  basis  of  operations.  As  the 
first  company  started  in  this  country  it  deserves  the 
special  attention  and  encouragement  of  the  trade. 

Tobago. — Barbadoes. — Several  land-owners  in 
these  islands  have  planted  areas  of  a  few  acres 
each. 

British  Honduras  and  Guatemala. — Experi- 
ments are  being  made  in  both  these  countries  to 
introduce  the  cultivation  among  the  people. 

Peru. — In  the  north  of  Peru  the  proprietor  of  an 
extensive  estate  has  let  out  portions  of  land  to 
four  cotton-growing  companies,  three  of  which  are 
raising  2.00,000  plants  each,  and  one  100,000 
plants,  in  all  700,000.  The  estate  is  capable  of 
growing  at  least  14,000,000  cotton  plants.  A 
large  number  of  small  farmers  in  the  same  district 
are  also  stated  to  be  growing  cotton  on  portions  of 
their  farms  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Two 
landed  proprietors,  also  in  the  province  of  Chiclago, 
have  began  to  grow  cotton ;  oue  of  whom  has  re- 
cently visited  this  country  to  purchase  machinery 
for  a  cotton  plantation  in  Peru,  and  he  has  engaged 
a  shipload  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Spanish  emi- 
grants, who  have  set  sail  for  that  country,  where 
they  will  be  solely  employed  in  the  raising  of  cotton 
and  its  preparation  for  export.  He  has  constructed 
a  canal,  thirty-nine  miles  in  length,  to  convey 
water  from  the  Andes  to  his  estate,  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigating  his  lands.  This  canal  was  begun 
about  three  years  ago,  without  any  idea  of  cotton 
cultivation.  The  operations  of  the  Association 
having  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  finding  that 
the  soil  is  splendidly  adapted  for  cotton  planting, 
they  are  going  into  the  cultivation  with  good  earn- 
est. 

Venezuela. — New-  Granada. — The  committee 
have  furnished  machinery  and  cotton  seed  to  be 
employed  at  Maracaibo,  Baranquiila  and  Sabiniila, 
where  efi'ort  is  being  made  to  promote  the  growth 
and  export  of  cotton,  with  fair  prospect  of  success. 

British  Guiana. — In  Demerara  a  missionary 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  recently  been  sup- 
plied with  cotton  seed,  which  he  will  distribute 
among  the  resident  farmers.  Pie  purposes  making 
a  tour  and  lecturing;  in  difierent  towns  and  villages 
on  the  advantage  of  cotton  cultivation. 

East  Indies,  Australia,  Ceylon,  &c. 

Batavia. — A  member  of  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived information  that  an  extensive  proprietor  in 
Batavia  has  a  large  extent  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion. From  New-Orleans  seed  he  has  raised  a  crop 
of  272,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  from  Palcmbang 
seed  nearly  1,000,000  lbs.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  by  this  proprietor  with  the  laborers  on 
his  estate  to  contiuue  the  cultivation  for  five  years. 
The  land  is  well  suited  to  tbe  plant,  and  as  the 
natives  find  the  cultivation  profitable,  they  have 
planted  largely. 

Java. — Cotton  seed  has  been  supplied  by  the 
committee  for  planting  on  an  estate  in  this  island. 

Feejee  Islands. — The  committee  have  received 


through  the  Foreign  Office  five  descriptions  of  in- 
digenous cotton  which  are  reported  by  Consul 
Pritchard  to  grow  wild  in  these  islands.  The 
plant  yields  without  intermission  for  ten,  twelve  or 
fifteen  years.  The  values  of  the  several  samples  are 
7d.,7^d.,  8d.,  9d.,  lid.,  Is.  and  Is.O^d.,  per  lb. 
About  80  to  100  of  these  islands  are  inhabited,  the 
total  population  being  200,000, 50,000  ofwhom  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity.  One-half  the  area 
of  one  of  these  islands  would  grow  three  to  four 
millions  of  bales  of  cotton.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
and  being  informed  that  an  offer  had  been  made 
by  the  native  king  and  chiefs  of  the  cession  of 
these  islands  to  the  British  Crown,  the  committee 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  represent  to  Her  Majesty's 
government  the  suitability  of  the  native  Feejee 
cotton  to  the  wants  of  the  trade.  The  question  of 
annexation  was  one  into  which  it  was  not  in  the 
province  of  the  committee  to  enter.  It  was  never- 
theless their  obvious  duty  in  the  interest  of  the 
cotton  trade,  and  in  view  of  a  faithful  discharge  of 
their  duty  as  your  executive,  to  see  that  a  just  re- 
pi'esentation  should  be  made  of  the  utility  of  such 
an  addition  to  our  sources  of  supply.  From  no 
single  quarter  of  the  world  has  such  a  collection  of 
graduated  qualities  been  received. 

Australia. — To  Sir  William  Denison,  the 
Governor-General  of  New  South  Wales,  and  also 
to  Sir  George  Bowen,  the  Governor  of  Queens- 
land, the  best  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due 
for  the  zealous  and  active  interest  they  have  taken 
in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  this  Association. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  seed,  with  cotton 
gins,  have  been  forwarded  to  Sir  William  Deni- 
son, at  Sydney,  who  has  taken  steps  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  seed  among  the  farmers.  More 
than  fifty  settlers  have  been  supplied  with  seed, 
and  one  gentleman  of  large  property  has  disposed 
of  a  quantity  of  seed  among  the  tenants  on  his  es- 
tates, to  whom,  aided  by  the  women  and  children 
of  their  families,  it  is  expected  the  cultivation  will 
be  profitable.  Several  bales  of  Sea  Island  cotton 
have  been  received  from  Australia  by  the  commit- 
tee during  the  past  year,  which  have  sold  from  Is. 
8d.  to  2s.  per  lb.  One  settler  at  Port  Curtis, 
writing  to  an  Australian  paper,  says  :  "  I  think  I 
shall  have  this  year  cotton  enough  to  plant  1,000 
to  1,500  acres."  A  sample  of  his  cotton  has  been 
valued  in  Manchester  at  3s.  per  lb. 

Accompanying  a  copy  of  a  despatch  just  re- 
ceived from  Sir  George  Bowen,  on  the  subject 
of  cotton  cultivation,  the  committee  have  received 
a  copy  of  a  prospectus  of  a  company  now  formed 
for  the  growth  of  cotton  in  Queensland.  This 
company  will  commence  operations  upon  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land. 

A  landed  proprietor  from  Australia  is  now  in 
this  country  endeavoring  to  form  a  company  to 
comTnence  with  the  cultivation  of  1,000  acres  of 
land.  He  is  prepared  to  place  1,000  acres  of  his 
own  estates  at  the  disposal  of  such  a  company,  and 
to  become  a  large  shareholder  in  the  undertaking. 
He  has  already  sufficient  labor  upon  his  land  for 
the  cultivation  of  1,000  acres,  together  with  suita- 
ble buildings  and  steam  power.  The  rent  he  pro- 
poses to  take  out  of  the  profits  of  the  company. 
There  are  ten  to  twenty  millions  of  acres  of  land 
suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  that  part  of  Aus- 
tralia where  he  proposes  to  commence  operations. 
He  has  already  grown  both  Sea  Island  and  New- 
Orleans  cotton  upon  bis  estates;  and  the  land,, 
which  has  a  depth  of  soil  of  twenty  feet,  will  grow 
600  lbs.  of  clean  cotton  to  the  acre.  Should  thia 
scheme  prove  successful,  and  only  one  third  of  our 
emigration  be  annually  diverted  to  the  Australian 
cotton  fields,  England  would  soon  be  placed  iu 
safety  as  to  her  sources  of  supply  of  cotton.  The 
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committee  cauDot  but  regard  such  efforts  -with 
great  interest,  and  they  will  be  prepared  to  ren- 
der their  utmost  aid  within  the  limits  of  the 
rules  of  this  Association  to  every  well-considered 
and  practicable  scheme,  having  for  its  object  the 
establishment  &f  cotton-growing  in  Her  Majesty's 
colonies. 

Ceylon. — The  Kandy  Agricultural  Society  are 
endeavouring  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
this  island,  and  have  made  application  to  the  gov- 
ernor, Sir  H.  G.  Ward,  to  encourage  the  inhabi- 
tants favourable  to  its  growth,  by  granting  them 
permission  to  pay  for  a  certain  period  a  portion  of 
their  taxation  in  cotton.  The  committee  are  in- 
formed  by  the  Kandy  Agricultural  Society  that 
"  there  are  thousands  of  acres  well  adapted  for 
cotton  cultivation,"  and  they  trust  hereafter  to  re- 
port that  the  culture  has  been  extensively  entered 
upon. 


{To  be  contiDued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 


Mnsings  and  Memories. 

THE  LOVE  OF  MONEY — THE  ROOT  OF  EVIL. 

I  have  recently  read  a  narrative  of  a  person, 
born  in  the  north  of  Europe,  who,  in  his  youth,  left 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  the  place  where  he  had 
many  privileges  and  christian  and  social  advan- 
tages, with  the  determination  of  acquiring  wealth. 
About  forty  years  since  he  settled  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  with  good  business  habits,  he 
soon  began  to  prosper,  as  the  world  terms  the  ac- 
cumulating of  riches.  After  a  time  he  became  a 
contractor  on  one  of  the  large  railroads  then  con- 
structing, and,  by  inducing  his  workmen  to  buy 
rum,  brandy  and  whiskey  at  his  store,  which  for 
that  purpose  he  kept  open  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  he  succeeded  in  absorbing  nearly  all  their 
wages,  and,  at  the  finishing  of  the  road,  found 
himself  a  man  of  wealth.  Wealth  brought  distinc- 
tion, and  from  a  military  oiBce  be  held,  he  was 
known  in  all  the  neighbouring  parts  as  Colonel 

F  .    How  many  of  his  workmen  had  been 

utterly  ruined  by  the  facilities  he  had  furnished 
them  for  obtaining  intoxicating  drinks,  the  world 
did  not  know,  nor  did  it  care  to  inquire.  He  was 
rich,  the  owner  of  several  of  the  finest  estates  in 
the  county  in  which  he  resided,  and  being  looked 
up  to  as  the  great  man,  in- the  Utile  world  in 
which  he  mingled,  was  very  popular  there.  Such 
was  he  for  years.  The  object  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself  io  childhood,  had  been  obtained, 
and  forgetting  how  much  had  been  lost  in  the  ac- 
quisition, he  doubtless  endeavoured  to  think  him- 
self, as  he  was  deemed  by  the  world  around  him, 
a  fortunate  and  successful  man.  What  had  he 
lost?  Why,  the  very  remembrance  of  the  reli- 
gious instruction  received  in  youth  had  almost 
passed  away  from  him,  with  all  the  controlling, 
restraining  influences  of  the  correct  habits  then  ac- 
quired. God  had  not  been  in  all  his  thoughts. 
Gold  had  become  his  idol,  and  he  lived  to  serve 
it  alone.  He  did  not  marry,  or  perhaps  in  a  wife 
and  family  he  would  have  found  some  scope  for 
the  kindly  affections,  which  might  have  weaned 
Lim  in  measure  from  his  worship  of  Mammon.  At 
this  period,  looking  over  his  acquired  wealth,  con- 
sidering his  projected  plans  for  tbe  further  increase 
of  his  possessions,  he,  without  doubt,  felt  like  the 
king  when  he  said,  "  Is  not  this  great  IJabylon 
which  I  have  buildcd  ?''  But  a  change  came.  His 
plans,  made  with  all  the  worldly  wisdom  he  pos- 
sessed to  gather  more,  failed  of  success.  It  seemed 
as  though  a  special  providence  blasted  them  all. 
Nay,  more,  the  hoards  already  accumulated  were 
nlso  swept  away,  until  little  remained  of  that  which 
to  him  was  the  one  tiling  needful.    The  loss  of  his 


property  was  more  than  the  mind  of  this  devoted 
worshipper  of  gold  could  bear,  and  he  became  in- 
sane. A  writer  says,  "  When  I  saw  him  in  1853, 
he  was  sitting  in  the  .street — crazy,  picking  the 
pebble*  out  of  the  dirt." 

Having  no  one  to  take  care  of  him,  he  was  re- 
moved to  an  insane  asylum,  where  a  few  months 
afterward  he  died. 

When  Baron  Rothschild,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
was  dining  at  the  house  of  Fowell  Buxton,  his  whole 
discourse  was  of  money,  of  the  art  of  making  or 
preserving  and  increasing  an  estate,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  trained  up  his  children  to  fol- 
low his  footsteps  in  this  respect.  His  hostess  ven- 
tured to  express  a  hope  that  lie  did  not  alhno  them 
to  forget  that  never-ending  life  so  soon  to  begin,  for 
ivhich  also  preparation  must  be  made.  He  re- 
plied, "  I  could  not  allow  them  to  think  of  such  a 
thing.  It  would  divert  their  minds  from  business. 
It  would  be  fatal  to  their  success.  To  get  and  keep 
a  fortune  is  a  very  difiicult  thing,  and  requires  all 
o?ie's  time  and  thoughts."  Baron  Rothschild  has 
passed  away  from  all  his  enormous  wealth.  Time 
to  him  is  over,  and  he  now  is  realizing,  and  must 
forever  realize  the  awful  infatuation  of  employing 
every  energy  in  accumulating  an  immense  estate,  of 
which  a  small  portion  could  only  be  used  during 
the  brief  period  of  his  earthly  existence,  and  mak- 
ing no  provision  for  an  eternity.  In  the  parable 
of  our  Saviour,  it  is  said,  "  The  rich  man  also  died, 
and  was  buried,  and  in  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
being  in  torment."  Ah,  his  dream  of  enjoyment 
ended  in  an  awakening  into  horror  and  agony  unut- 
terable ! 

HEAVEN — HOME. 

I  was  much  interested  in  a  remark  made  by  a 
young  daughter  of  a  rich  man.  His  father  being 
ill,  and  likely  soon  to  die,  was,  by  word  of  mouth, 
apportioning  his  estate  amongst  his  children,  which 
perhaps  he  had  neglected  to  do  in  a  proper  man- 
ner by  will.  As  she  heard  him  saying,  that  he  gave 
this  house  to  one,  and  that  house  to  another,  she 
inquired  of  him,  if  he  had  any  house  where  he  was 
going  ?  Perhaps  she  did  not  fully  herself  feel  the 
tremendous  importance  of  the  query.  But  it  is 
one  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  this  world  are 
alike  interested,  in  asking  themselves.  Hast  thou, 
dear  reader,  a  sure  and  certain  inheritance  in 
heaven  ? — a  mansion  of  glory  which  ever  endureth, 
made  thine  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
that  new  birth  unto  holiness  by  which  thou  hast 
become  an  heir  of  God,  and  a  joint  heir  with 
Christ  ? 

When  Baxter  was  dying,  to  an  inquiry  as  to  his 
condition  he  could  joyfully  say,  "  Almost  well ! 
and  nearly  at  home !"  One  who  was  made  a 
martyr  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  on  being  asked,  as  he  approached 
the  stake,  how  he  felt,  answered,  "Never  better; 
for  now  I  know  that  I  am  almost  at  home."  An- 
other religious  man,  near  his  close,  said,  "  I  am 
going  home  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  I  bless  God  that 
I  have  a  good  home  to  go  to." 

Oh,  to  feel  heaven  is  our  home  !  that  a  mansion 
has  been  prepared  for  us  therein  !  what  happiness, 
what  inexpressible  peace  and  thankful  love  it  must 
beget  in  the  soul.  The  return  to  our  earthly 
homes,  if  we  are  blessed  with  sociable  feelings, 
and  a  loving  circle  of  dear  ones  there  await  us,  is 
a  ciiuse  of  happiness  to  the  heart.  In  the  life  of 
the  late  Patrick  Tytler,  this  passage  relative  to  his 
father  is  introduced,  "In  those  days  when  we 
knew  my  father  was  to  be  detained  in  town  till 
l.ite  in  the  evening,  we  always  placed  a  candle  in 
this  window.  Often  did  he  remark  that  he  never 
gained  sight  of  this  twinkling  light  through  the 
trees  of  the  avenue,  without  feeling  his  heart  raised 


in  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the  many  blessings 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  the  happy  home  it 
which  he  was  returning."  Such  feelings  wov: 
arise  spontaneously  in  the  heart  of  every  rea 
religious,  home-loving  wanderer,  as  he  drew  ne 
the  termination  of  his  journey,  and  how  mu 
stronger  should  the  emotions  be  in  the  bosom 
the  christian  who  feels  himself  rapidly  drawi 
near  to  the  blessed  home,  prepared  for  him  in  h< 
vcn  !  Ah  1  he  may  see  with  the  eye  of  faith  i 
indeed  the  twinkle  of  a  feeble  light  through  a  i 
litary  window,  welcoming  him  to  the  endearmei 
of  his  household,  but  the  love  of  Christ  giving  foi 
such  a  brightness  to  his  everlasting  home,  as  ti: 
it  needs  no  light  of  the  sun  to  lighten  it;  whilst, 
the  depth  of  his  humble  heart,  he  can  catch  soi 
whispers  of  the  cheering  welcome,  "  Come, 
blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pi 
pared  for  you." 
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For  "The  Friend, 

For  "the  Children." 
To-night  I  heard  a  little  girl  say  to  her  brothi 
"  Charley,  won't  thee  carry  my  umbrella  home 
It  was  said  very  gently  and  sweetly,  and  Sallie  h 
her  little  sister  to  lead,  and  some  books  to  carr 
and  so  you  will  think,  of  course,  Charley,  like 
good,  kind  httle  boy,  took  the  umbrella.  Ah,  i 
— with  an  ugly  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  he  exclai 
ed  in  a  rough  voice,  "  Indeed,  I  won't,  then  !"  C 
Charley  !  what  a  disposition  was  that  ?  not  ki 
and  loving  1  Not  such  as  the  dear  Saviour  wot 
love  and  bless  !  Charley  forgot,  as  he  stood  the 
looking  so  self-willed  and  careless,  that  his  hei 
was  open  before  an  eye  that  was  reading  all  : 
feelings,  and  was  grieved  at  the  wrong  spirit  tl 
led  him  to  speak  so.    He  forgot  the  golden  ruk 

"  Be  you  to  others  kind  and  true, 
As  you'd  have  others  be  to  you." 

Now,  children,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  questic|iiei 
Why  ought  we  to  be  good  ;  that  is,  to  do  right  ? 
it  to  please  father  and  mother  ? — To  be  happy  ? 
To  keep  from  being  punished  t — So  as  to  be  i 
warded  ?    These  are  all  motives,  but  not  the  o 
great  motive.    The  one  first  and  great  motive  is 
please  our  heavenly  Father.    How  many  ways  h|ias 
He  taken  to  please  us ;  giving  us  such  a  beauti: 
world  to  live  in,  such  kind  friends  around  us,  a 
so  many  blessings  every  way.    We  ought  to  thi 
a  great  deal  about  how  very  kind  He  is  to  us,  ai 
this  will  help  make  us  want  to  please  Him. 

There  is  one  way  of  pleasing  Him  that  ve 
little  children  may  take,  and  that  is  by  being  kin 
and  you  never  can  know  how  much  good  you  m 
do  to  others  and  to  your  own  little  hearts, 
being  kind.    I  know  a  dear  little  boy  that  is 
bright  and  happy  child,  very  busy  with  his  ov 
thoughts,  and  plans  and  plays.    But  if  his  moth 
or  any  one  is  sick  or  in  pain,  little  Ettie  leav 
all  to  come,  stand  by  her,  and  wait  on  her,  ai 
he  looks  so  much  sympathy,  and  asks  so  gently,  " 
it  any  better?"  that  it  is  a  real  comfort  to  ha 
him  near;  and  it  is  because  the  love  in  his  hea 
makes  him  kind,  that  he  knows  how  to  be  kin 
Now,  when  any  one  tries  to  be  good,  they  mu 
expect  to  have  a  little  trouble  with  an  enemy  th 
lives  very  near  them,  and  sometimes  gets  right  in 
their  hearts.    His  name  is  "  I-don't- want-to. 
don't  look  so  very  bad  at  first  sight,  but  he's  detc  ilii 
mined  to  keep  you  from  being  kind  to  others  ai,  u 
doing  things  for  them,  if  he  possibly  can.  Bits 
don't  let  him  speak;  make  him  "  hzfsh the  ni| 
nute  he  opens  his  mouth.    Then  he'll  get  tired  | 
trying  to  hinder  you  from  being  good,  and  doi)l(Il 
good.    He  may  come  back  again,  and  sometim  (r 
he  may  got  .such  a  fast  hold  of  you  as  to  make  y 
"  feel  bad  all  over."    Ah,  that  is  because  you  a  le 
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t  strong  enough  to  drive  him  out,  and  keep  him 
y'""!  t.    Every  enemy  we  have  that  tries  to  hinder 
from  pleasing  our  heavenly  Father,  is  an  enemy 
Him,  and  little  children  must  seek  him  for  he/p 
conquer.    He  says,  "  They  that  seek  me  early 
all  find  me,"  and  the  Lord  Jesus  says,  "Ask  and 
I  sha/l  receive ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find."  Oh, 
^™  lat  good  encouragement  to  seek  Him  for  help  to 
"""Bease  Him.    What  a  kind  and  patient  friend  He 
He  not  only  tells  us  what  to  do,  and  how  to 
good  and  happy,  but  He  helps  us  by  his  Holy 
''^'mftirit  in  our  hearts,  if  we  seek  for  it. 

The  more  we  do  right  the  easier  it  is.  When 
&  try  to  be  kind,  we  soon  learn  how.    When  the 
art  is  loving  and  willing,  'tis  wonderful  how 
jany  ways  it  finds,  how  easy  it  grows  "  to  tlihik." 
is  not  always  easy  and  pleasant  at  first,  but  this 
P  know,  children,  it  is  always  sweet  and  pleasant  in 
e  end.    "  To  be  good  is  to  be  happy."  Every 
.  fne  "  I-don't-want-to"  is  turned  out  of  the  heart, 
'fKindness,"  with  a  smile  like  a  rainbow,  comes 
and  the  reason  "  Kindness"  wears  a  smile,  and 
oks  so  happy,  and  makes  us  so  happy,  is  just  be- 
use  she  is  a  good  servant  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
e  ought  to  love  her  very  much,  and  take  great 
re  never  to  drive  her  out  by  cross  feelings. 
"Children,  will  you  have  gentle  "  Kindness"  for 
)ur  friend,  to  live  in  your  hearts,  to  grow  up  with 
)u,  to  make  others  happy,  to  help  make  you 
^  ippy,  and  above  all  to  help  you  please  your  Fa- 
ler  in  heaven  ? 
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What  a  Yolcano  can  do  1 — Cotopaxi,  in  1738, 
f  Irew  its  fiery  rockets  3000  feet  above  its  crater, 
'  i''  'hile  in  1744  the  blazing  mass,  struggling  for  an 
I  litlet,  roared  so  that  its  awful  voice  was  heard  a 
"™istance  of  more  than  600  miles.    In  1797,  the 
rater  of  Tunguragua,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
indes,  flung  out  torrents  of  mud  which  dammed  up 
iitao^vers,  opened  new  lakes,  and  in  valleys  of  a  thou- 
ttl  find  feet  wide  made  deposits  of  six  hundred  feet 
fpv!'*ep.    The  stream  from  Vesuvius,  which  in  1737 
be  tiassed  through  Torrel  de  Greco,  contained  33,600,- 
lieoilOO  cubic  feet  of  solid  matter;  and  in  1794,  when 
feii'orre  del  Greco  was  destroyed  a  second  time,  the 
av^liaass  of  lava  amounted  to  45,000,000  cubic  feet. 
;aDtif:n  1679,  Etna  poured  forth  a  flood  which  covered 
J^sl}4  square  miles  of  surface,  which  measured  100,- 
)tliiil00,000  cubic  feet.    On  this  occasion  the  scoriae 
i),aibrmed  the  Monte  Rossi,  nearNicolosi,  a  cone  two 
niles  in  circumference  and  4000  feet  high.  The 
itvcitream  thrown  out  by  Etna  in  1810,  was  in  motion 
[tiodt  the  rate  of  a  yard  per  day  for  nine  months  after 
DDiihe  eruption;  and  it  is  on  record  that  the  lava  of 
t;,  ahe  same  mountain,  after  a  terrible  eruption,  was 
It  ispot  thoroughly  cooled  and  consolidated  ten  years 
;  o««fter  the  event.  In  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a.  d., 
Bjttji'O,  the  scoriae  and  ashes  vomited  forth  far  exceed- 
lar|ed  the  entire  bulk  of  the  mountain  ;  while  in  1660 
aiEtna  disgorged  more  than  twenty  times  its  own 
mass.    Vesuvius  has  thrown  its  ashes  as  far  as 
liai  Constantinople,  Syria  and  Egypt;  it  hurled  stones, 
Eeiieight  pounds  in  weight,  to  Pompeii,  a  distance  of 
tioisix  miles,  while  similar  masses  were  tossed  2000 
Biifeet  above  its  summit.    Cotopaxi  has  projected  a 
;  til  block  of  109  cubic  yards  in  volume  a  distance  of 
ijliine  miles,  and  Sambawa,  in  1815,  during  the 
tmost  terrific  eruption  on  record,  sent  its  ashes  as 
i,tj  far  as  Java,  a  distance  of  300  miles  surface,  and 
3E  out  of  a  population  of  12,000  souls,  only  20 
Bi  escaped. — Recreative  Science. 
em 


The  Way  of  the  Cross. — He  that  will  follow 
oaiChrist,  must  take  up  the  daily  cross,  even  that 
in,  cross  which  God  daily  lays  upon  him,  who  will  still 
Tjjbe  requiring  somewhat  which  is  contrary  to  his  own 
I'j^  fleshly  part,  and  contrary  to  the  fleshly  part  of 


those  with  whom  he  converses.  And  as  this  cross 
is  taken  up,  the  worldly  part  is  ofi'ended,  and  the 
life  grows,  cutting  down  worldly  interests  and  ways 
of  religion  daily;  but  as  worldly  interests  are  fol- 
lowed and  kept  up,  the  fleshly  part  thrives,  and 
the  life  decays  and  suffers,  even  till  at  length  it 
come  under  death,  and  then  death  hath  the  domi- 
nion.— Isaac  Penington. 


Selected. 

A  LITTLE  WHILE. 
Beyond  the  smiling  and  the  weeping, 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  waking  and  the  sleeping, 
Beyond  the  sowing  and  the  reaping, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest,  and  home  I 
Sweet  hope  1 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come  ! 

Beyond  the  blooming  and  the  fading, 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  shining  and  the  shading, 
Beyond  the  hoping  and  the  dreading, 
I  siiall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest,  and  home  ! 
Sweet  hope  ! 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come  ! 

Beyond  the  rising  and  the  setting, 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  calming  and  the  fretting. 
Beyond  remembering  and  forgetting, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest,  and  home  ! 
Sweet  hope ! 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come  ! 

Bej'ond  the  gathering  and  the  strovving, 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing, 
Beyond  the  coming  and  the  going, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest,  and  home  I 
Sweet  hope ! 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come  ! 

Beyond  the  parting  and  the  meeting, 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Bej'ond  the  farewell  and  the  greeting, 
Beyond  this  pulse's  fever-beating, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest,  and  home  ! 
Sweet  hope ! 

Lord,  tarrj'  not,  but  come  ! 

Beyond  the  frost-chain  and  the  fever, 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  rock-waste  and  the  river, 
Beyond  the  ever  and  the  never, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest,  and  home  ! 
Sweet  hope  I 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come  I 
Seventh  mo.  7th.  H.  Bonar. 


Selected. 

THERE  BE  THOSE. 
There  be  those  who  sow  beside 
The  waters  that  in  silence  glide, 
Trusting  no  echo  will  declare 
Whose  footsteps  ever  wandered  there. 

The  noiseless  footsteps  pass  away, 
The  stream  flows  on  as  yesterday  ; 
Nor  can  it,  lor  a  lime  be  seen 
A  benefactor  there  had  been. 

Yet  think  not  that  the  seed  is  dead, 
Which  in  the  lonely  place  is  spread  ; 
It  lives,  it  lives — the  spring  is  nigh. 
And  soon  its  life  shall  testify. 

That  silent  stream,  that  desert  ground, 
No  more  unlovely  shall  be  found  ; 
But  scattered  flowers  of  simplest  grace 
Shall  spread  their  beauty  round  the  place. 

And  soon  or  late  a  time  will  come 
When  witnesses,  that  now  are  dumb. 
With  grateful  eloquence  shall  tell 
From  whom  the  seed,  there  scattered,  fell. 

Bernard  Barton- 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Meteorology. 

CCoutinued  from  page  366.) 

"  The  greatest  heat  and  the  greatest  cold  which 
have  ever  been  experienced  by  man,  though  not  at 
the  same  place,  are  also  worthy  of  being  mentioned. 
By  guarding  the  heat,  received  from  the  vertical 
rays  of  the  sun,  as  when  a  thermometer  is  placed 
inside  of  a  blackened  box,  covered  with  glass,  and 
surrounded  by  sand,  the  mercury  in  it  sometimes 
rises  so  as  to  indicate  240°.  Such  an  experiment 
was  made  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  while  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  1837.  He  remarks:  'As  these 
temperatures  far  surpass  that  of  boiling  water, 
some  amusing  experiments  were  made  by  exposing 
eggs,  fruit,  meat,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner,  all  of 
which,  after  a  moderate  length  of  exposure,  were 
found  perfectly  cooked, — the  eggs  being  rendered 
hard  and  powdery  to  the  centre ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion a  very  respectable  stew  of  meat  and  vegeta- 
bles was  prepared,  and  eaten  with  no  small  relish 
by  the  entertained  by-standers.'  Capt.  James  C. 
Iloss  cooked  eggs  in  New  Zealand  by  putting  them 
in  holes  dug  in  the  ground.'  Captain  Sturtin  the 
description  of  his  experiences  in  Australia,  says  : 
'  The  thermometer,  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  rose  to 
127°,  after  which  the  bulb  burst  from  the  expan- 
sion. The  ground  was  almost  a  molten  surface 
with  the  heat,  and  if  a  match  accidentally  fell  upon 
it,  it  was  immediately  ignited.'  Grifiiths  has  ob- 
served the  thermometer  in  the  desert,  near  the 
Euphrates,  rise  to  132°  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  and  to 
156°  in  the  sun.  Onthe  other  hand, Capt.  Back  ob- 
served the  thermometer  at  Port  lieliauce,  January 
17th,  1834,  as  low  as — 70°.  Gmelin  the  elder  re- 
corded the  temperature  in  Siberia,  at  the  foot  of 
Kiringa,  in  December,  1833,  at  — 120°.  Capt. 
Lyon  observed  one  singular  effect  of  these  extremes 
of  temperature.  He  says  :  '  There  were  two  or 
three  others, equally  insensible  to  the  cold  as  myself; 
but  the  change  of  climate  had  an  effect  on  me, 
which,  I  believe,  was  not  experienced  by  the  rest, 
and  which  was,  that  the  hair  from  my  head  regu- 
larly moulted,  if  I  may  be  excused  the  expression, 
and  was  renewed  two  or  three  times;  even  in  the 
summer  following,  and  this  second  winter,  the  pro- 
cess still  continued,  although  in  a  slighter  degree.' 
He  describes  the  degree  of  cold  thus  :  '  Our  stove- 
funnels  collected  a  quantity  of  ice  within  them,  not- 
withstanding fires  kept  up  night  and  day,  so  that 
it  was  frequently  requisite  to  take  them  down,  in 
order  to  break  and  melt  out  the  ice,  as  it  collected 
in  the  same  form  as  the  pulp  of  a  cocoanut  lies 
within  the  shell.'  Erman  lost  the  skin  of  his  fin- 
ger by  touching  the  screw  of  an  instrument.  The 
sailors  in  Arctic  expeditions,  where  the  mercury  is 
frozen  for  weeks,  amuse  themselves  by  firing  mer- 
curial bullets." 

HA-S  THE  CLIMATE  OF    THE  EARTH  OR  OF  ANY 
PART  OF    IT  CHANGED  ? 

"  The  question  is  often  asked,  whether  from  any 
cause,  local  or  cosmical  the  climate  of  the  same 
place  has  undergone,  or  is  likely  to  undergo,  mate- 
rial changes  with  the  lapse  of  time.  We  may  look 
at  this  question,  first,  under  the  light  of  facts,  and 
then  under  the  light  of  theory.  Individual  ex- 
perience is  not  adequate  to  settle  the  inquiry,  be- 
cause the  cycle  of  the  weather  is  too  large  to  be 
embraced  by  the  longest  life  of  man,  much  less  to 
repeat  itself  within  the  memory  of  the  same  person. 
Extraordinary  degrees  of  heat  or  cold,  extraordi- 
nary storms,  or  any  other  extraordinary  phase  of 
the  climate,  occur  at  long  intervals,  and  produce  a 
deep  impression  on  the  observer,  especially  in  early 
life.  If  the  same  thing  does  not  occur  again  for  a 
century,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  nature  has 
degenerated,  without  remembering  that  such  events 
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•were  as  extraordinary  when  they  occurred  last,  as 
they  would  be  now,  and  have  never  been  witnessed 
except  on  rare  occasions.  Besides  other  writers,  to 
whom  we  shall  refer  more  particularly,  this  subject 
has  been  discussed  by  BufFon,  Hume,  Abbe  du 
Bos,  Pelloutier,  Dr.  Robertson,  Gibbon,  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, JelFerson,  Volney,  Holyoke,  Noah  Webster, 
and  Dr.  Forry. 

"  It  has  been  a  common  opinion  that  the  climate 
of  the  whole  earth  has  undergone,  within  historical 
times,  a  gradual  amelioration.  It  has  been  thought 
that  in  America  the  climate  has  grown  milder, 
even  since  the  first  European  settlements  were  made. 
The  argument  of  Barrington,  Mann,  and  others  is 
this.  Herodotus  states  that  in  the  European  part 
of  Scythia,  (the  Palus  Mceotis.)  the  winter  lasted 
eight  months  in  the  year,  and  with  almost  intolera- 
ble severity,  and  that  the  countries  farther  north 
were  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  cold.  The 
Sacred  Scriptures  speak  of  hoar  frost  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  where  there  is  none  now.  Livy  en- 
larges upon  the  cold  winters  of  Italy,  when  the 
Tiber  was  frozen,  and  armies  crossed  it,  and  tells 
us,  that  the  Roman  soldiers  coniplained  of  living 
in  tents  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  cold.  Juvenal 
states  that  the  congelationof  the  Tiber  was  frequent 
in  his  day.  Virgil  directs  the  farmer  to  put  straw 
under  the  sheep  and  goats  to  protect  them  from  the 
cold  ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  freezing  of  the  rivers  in 
Calabria,  in  the  southern  part  of  Italy.  Horace 
alludes  to  the  Acres  Hyemes.  Passages  in  his 
Odes  imply  that  the  streets  of  Rome  are  filled 
with  snow  and  ice.  Juvenal,  in  his  sixth  Satire, 
remarks,  that  the  freezing  of  the  rivers  afforded 
the  ladies  an  opportunity  to  show  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  deference  to  the  commands  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  in  the  performance  of  their  ablutions  : — 
'Hibernum  fracta  glacie  descendet  in  amnem  ; 
Ter  matutino  Tiberi  mergetur,'  &c. 

"  In  iElian,  instructions  are  given  for  catching 
eels  when  the  water  is  covered  with  ice.  Ovid, 
banished  to  Tomos  for  seven  years,inveighs  bitterly 
against  the  cold  of  that  place,  though  the  latitude 
was  only  44°. 

"  It  is  said  that  in  the  year  271,  B.  c,  the  winter 
was  so  rigorous  and  so  long  in  Italy,  that  the 
snow  remained  in  the  forum,  at  a  prodigious  height, 
for  forty  days  :  the  Tiber  was  frozen  to  a  great 
depth.  Livy  relates  that  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
while  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  Scipio, 
besieged  a  city  of  Spain,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ebro,  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  to 
a  depth  of  4  feet,  for  35  consecutive  days. 

CTo  be  contiDQedJ 


For  "Thr  Friend." 

"I  am  a  Christian,  and  cannot  Figlit." 
At  a  time  when  war  is  actually  doing  its  deadly 
work  in  our  late  happy  country,  and  the  anti-ciiris- 
tiau  i«pirit  whicli  it  begets,  and  in  which  only  it  can 
be  carried  on,  is  overspreading  the  community,  it 
is  well  that  we  should  call  to  mind,  the  straight 
forward  and  unflinching  conduct  of  the  early  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord,  when  placed  in  circumstances 
somewhat  similar  to  their  successors  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  let 
us  search  as  we  may  the  records  of  those  primitive 
times,  when  love,  and  purity  and  fidelity  to  the 
bicsstd  cause  marked  the  believer — wc  shall  not 
find  among  all  their  writers,  one  advocate  for  war; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  bore  an  unwaver- 
ing testimony  to  the  peaceable  character  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom.  It  is  believed  that  for  the 
first  two  hundred  years,  not  a  chri>tian  soldier  \n 
recorded,  ns  prominent  in  the  annals  of  the  church; 
and  this  fact  is  the  more  noticeable  when  we  re- 
flect, that  those  were  times  of  great  commotion, 


when  war  was  held  to  be  essential  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  state,  and  claims  to  precedence,  de- 
pended mainly  upon  military  achievements.  While 
on  the  other  hand,  the  maxims  of  that  semi-bar- 
barous age,  were  not  slow  in  bringing  the  pressure 
of  the  prison,  the  torture  and  the  stake,  to  bear 
upon  the  scruples  of  the  believer,  when  urged  to 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  his  government. 
Under  such  circumstances,  how  artless,  how  com- 
prehensive, yet  what  innocent  boldness  in  his  re- 
ply, "I  am  a  Christian,  and  cannot  fight." 

There  is  much  to  be  said  and  very  forcibly,  as 
to  the  important  consequences  involved  in  the  un- 
happy struggle  in  which  our  government  is  at  pre- 
sent engaged ;  the  necessity  for  all  loyal  citizens 
to  rally  to  its  support,  lest  anarchy  overspread 
the  land;  and  finally,  that  it  is  the  only  course  by 
which  the  very  serious  questions  at  issue  can  be 
met.  The  writer  is  fully  aware  of  the  force  of 
these  arguments,  yet  it  is  to  him  equally  apparent, 
that  upon  one  and  perhaps  but  one  ground,  can  we 
maintain  our  testimony  as  "Friends."  That  tes- 
timony has  its  origin  in  the  spirit  and  precepts 
and  example  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  those  of  His  immediate  followers.  When 
we  reflect  upon  the  peace  and  good-will  to  men, 
which  breathe  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the 
blessed  Saviour,  from  the  ushering  in  of  the  new 
Dispensation  at  Bethlehem,  to  the  closing  scenes  at 
Calvary,  there  would  seem  no  other  course  left  to 
His  followers  in  all  succeeding  ages,  but  in  meek- 
ness to  tread  in  His  steps.  Yet  as  if  forseeing  the 
departure  to  which  they  would  be  liable,  how  im- 
pressive the  declaration  he  has  left  us — "  if  my 
kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  ser- 
vants fight."  Here  then  is  the  reply,  ever  ready 
and  unanswerable,  to  the  strongest  reasonings 
which  can  be  opposed  to  the  advocate  of  peace, 
through  every  age  and  generation.  It  admits  of 
no  examination  into  the  merits  of  the  case  in 
hand,  however  pressing  it  may  be,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  his  course  he  must  be  willing  to  leave 
with  Him  who  has  declared  "vengeance  is  mine,  I 
will  repay." 

In  endeavouring  thus  to  bear  a  faithful  protest 
against  all  wars  and  fightings,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  the  subject  is  divested  of  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  naturally  present  to  a  thoughtful  mind, 
if  we  can  regard  the  course  which  may  be  proper 
for  us  individually,  as  altogether  apart  from  the 
action  of  the  government  under  which  we  may  live  ; 
and  while  the  latter  has  undoubtedly  a  moral  cha- 
racter and  responsibilities  to  sustain,  we  may  re- 
member that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  forma- 
tion, or  the  continued  line  of  policy  which  may 
have  resulted  in  war;  and  that  therefore  as  indi- 
viduals, we  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  its  er- 
rors. On  the  one  hand,  we  see  the  government 
based  from  its  very  existence  upon  the  assumption, 
that  war  is  justifiable  and  necessary.  When 
therefore  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  thus  claimed, 
the  state  puts  forth  at  its  discretion,  its  military 
power,  it  is  only  pursuing  a  course  consistent  with 
its  fundi^mcntal  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  self-evident,  that  war  from  its  very  necessities, 
can  only  be  carried  on  in  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel  and  by  setting  at  nought  almost 
every  precept  of  the  blessed  Saviour  of  men.  The 
practical  question  presented  to  the  consistent 
Christian  niust  therefore  be,  whom  shall  I  serve? 
and  we  hold  as  a  society,  that  he  can  only  obey 
the  commands  of  the  powers  that  be,  in  so  far  as 
they  do  not  conflict  with  his  duties  to  the  divine 
Law-giver. 

It  is  evident  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  or 
even  of  professing  Christians,  are  not  prepared  to 
receive  many  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  all 


their  fulness.  Nor  can  we  hope  that  government 
will  see  difi"erently  upon  the  important  subject  ui 
der  consideration,  until  the  very  hearts  of  men  ai 
changed  by  the  softening  influences  of  the  religid 
of  Jesus.  Until  then,  a  line  of  demarcation  mui 
exist  between  the  consistent  follower  of  the  Savion 
and  those  who  practically,  if  not  professedly,  defi 
His  right  to  reign  in  their  hearts  and  lives.  It  i 
nothing  new  in  the  history  of  the  church,  tha 
those  who  are  endeavouring  to  maintain  its  doc 
trines  and  practices  in  their  primitive  purity,  hav 
found  themselves  apparently  alone  and  powerles 
to  stem  the  tide  of  opposition  to  those  testimonies 
which  were  laid  upon  it  in  the  beginning,  an 
which  must  be  maintained  from  age  to  age,  unti 
in  the  fullness  of  time  "  the  kingdoms  of  thi 
world"  shall  "  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lon 
and  of  His  Christ." 

Sad  and  disheartening  as  the  present  aspect  o 
affairs  throughout  our  favoured  land  must  appea 
to  those  who  may  have  hoped  for  better  things 
is  cheering  to  discern  through  the  gloom,  traces  o 
the  softening  and  humanizing  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
as  shown  in  the  forbearance  of  our  governmen  ■ 
toward  those  who  have  so  wantonly  sought  t 
overthrow  it ;  in  the  great  reluctance  to  the  shed 
ding  of  blood,  which  from  the  first  has  been  mani 
fest  among  those,  who  do  not  feel  restrained  fron 
taking  part  in  the  strife ;  and  in  the  earnest  desir 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  tha 
the  contest  may  be  a  short  one.  May  we  not  her 
see  the  happy  result  of  those  Christian  sentiments 
which  have  been  cherished  during  a  long  period  o 
peace  and  prosperity ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  mucl 
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has  been  owing  to  the  influence  exerted  by  ou 
religious  society,  which  for  two  centuries,  has  borni 
before  the  world  its  consistent  testimony  to  thi 
peaceable  nature  of  the  Christian  Dispensation. 

I  believe  it  is  especially  important,  when  war  i 
exerting  its  baneful  influence  over  the  whole  com 
munity,  that  those  who  cannot  under  any  circum 
stances  lend  their  aid  or  countenance  to  it,  shoulc 
be  found  faithful  to  their  convictions.  We  car 
never  perhaps  fully  appreciate  the  good  which  ma\ 
result  from  the  steadfastness  of  "  Friends"  at  thi 
critical  period  of  our  country's  history.  Let  u 
not  then  be  too  much  cast  down  at  the  discourage 
ments  of  our  day,  but  while  some  are  trusting  "ii 
chariots,  and  some  in  horses,"  may  our  confidenot 
be  renewed  in  the  Lord  alone,  who  can  make  ever 
"the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him."  In  this  sim 
pie,  humble  trust,  we  shall  be  kept  above  slavisl 
fears,  and  a  willingness  will  be  begotten  to  endure 
reproach  and  loss  and  suffering — if  need  be — tc 
prove  our  steadfastness  in  "the  faith  once  deliv^ 
ered  to  the  saints." 

Dear  Friends,  the  standard  of  Truth  is  high 
and  may  we  ever  beware  of  seeking  to  lower  it,  ic 
order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Rathei: 
let  us,  notwithstanding  the  lukewarmness  and  de- 
clensions within  our  own  borders — and  which  may 
perhaps  too  much  oppress  us — be  found  still  ready 
to  maintain  our  ancient  protest  against  war  in  any 
shape;  that  so,  let  the  present  calamity  be  longer 
or  shorter,  our  hands  may  be  "clear  of  the  blood 
of  all  men."  And  while  we  thus  honestly  differ 
from  our  fellow  christians  around  us,  let  us  remem 
her  that  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  can  only  be 
rightly  advanced  by  those  who  are  actuated  by  its 
spirit,  which  is  "first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle 
and  easy  to  be  entreated."  As  we  live  under  this 
restraining  influence,  I  believe  we  shall  be  kept 
out  of  the  sectional  feelings  and  prejudices  which 
are  now  so  rife,  and  into  which  our  natural  sym- 
pathies would  lead  us,  while  we  should  thus  in  our 
daily  lives  and  conversation  practically  illustrate 
the  principles  we  profess 
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'Friends"  have  already  been,  and  probably  will 
tinue  to  be  pressed  to  aid  in  the  military  pre- 
ations  which  are  going  on  around  them,  and  in 
ich  they  cannot  consistently  take  part  directly 
indirectly;  but  should  we,  in  time  of  weakness 
tempted  to  baulk  our  testimony  in  this  respect, 
us  recall  the  honest,  and  noble  reply  of  the 
mitive  disciple — "  I  am  a  Christian,  and  can- 
fight." 

What  Influences  the  Climate  of  G-reat  Britain. 
[  cannot  omit  directing  the  reader's  attention  to 
influence  which  the  far- distant  barrier  of  Central 
lerica  has  upon  the  climate  of  Great  Britain, 
f  ,„  pposing  yon  narrow  belt  of  land  to  be  suddenly 
elmed  by  the  ocean;  then,  instead  of  circuitously 
iding  round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  heated  wa- 
s  of  the  equatorial  current  would  naturally  flow 
0  the  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf  stream  no  longer  ex- 
We  should  not  only  lose  the  benefit  of  its 
rm  current,  but  cold  polar  streams,  descending 
ther  to  the  south,  would  take  its  place,  and  be 
imately  driven  by  the  westerly  winds  against 
coasts.    Our  climate  would  then  resemble  that 
Newfoundland,  and  our  ports  be  blocked  up  du- 
many  months  by  enormous  masses  of  ice. 
ider  these  altered  circumstances,  England  would 
longer  be  the  grand  emporium  of  trade  and  in- 
stry  and  would  finally  dwindle  down  from  her 
perial  station  to  an  insignificant  dependency  of 
ne  other  country  more  favoured  by  Nature. — 
artwig's  Sea  and  its  wonders. 
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Selected. 

Letter  of  John  Barclay. 
I  believe  there  may  be  much  show  and  appear- 
ce  of  excellent  dispositions  in  some,  who  have 
t  had  any  call  to  service  in  the  line  which  they 
ly  have  set  their  feet  in,  as  well  as  in  some  that 
,ve  not  abode  long  enough  under  the  refining 
,nd,  which  was  fitting  them  for  their  allotted  post, 
lese  may  talk  of  the  degeneracy  in  the  faith  or 
actice  of  others  who  profess  with  them,  and  may 
j^^^  ment,  or  seem  to  lament  the  innovations  or  back- 
'^^^  idings  of  their  fellows;  and  they  may  for  a  time 
^  !ep  within  the  limits  of  consistency,  imitating 
te  actions  of  those,  whom  they  apprehend  to  re- 
"°.  \n  something  of  primitive  zeal  and  uprightness, 
ome  also  of  these  may,  in  the  heat  and  warmth 
r  the  sparks  which   they  have  kindled,  and 
.  Iith  which  they  have  compassed  themselves,  be- 
' '.J  in  the  work  of  reformation,  or  rather  set  about 
in  their  own  wills,  and  after  their  darkened  ap- 
;     rehensions  ;  and  when  they  see  their  endeavours 
j^j.^  ot  owned  nor  seconded  so  readily  or  quickly  as 
ley  deem  them  worthy,  (for  the  faithful  cannot 
jwn  them,)  then  it  sometimes  happens  that  these 
'Ipirits  burst  out  into  open  variance  with  the  body; 
nd  so  manifest  their  foundation  to  the  faithful. 


vineyard,  where  he  "  hath  need  of  us."  Then,  as 
we  abide  in  Him,  from  whom  we  derive  our 
strength  and  vigour,  we  shall  bring  forth  much 
fruit,  not  only  to  his  praise  and  our  own  peace, 
but  to  the  edification  of  the  church  and  to  the 
comfort  of  its  living  members. 
Eighth  month  29th,  1818. 
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?ho3e  eyes  the  Lord  opens  to  see  and  discern  the 
cod,  from  that  which  only  appears  to  be  so.  Such 
fcD  one,  if  he  is  ever  favoured  to  see  the  error  of 
lis  way,  and  to  turn  from  it,  will  have  to  acknow- 
edge,  that  all  his  stirrings,  strivings,  willings,  run- 
lings,  his  labours  and  services,  even  to  promote 
;ood,  were  out  of  that  Spirit,  whereby  alone  good 
san  be  discovered,  embraced,  or  promoted  in  his 
>wn  heart,  or  in  the  hearts  of  others.  There  is 
hen  great  need  for  all,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  to 
'eel  his  power  discovering  the  evil  and  the  good  in 
IS,  raising  up  the  one,  and  enabling  us  to  over- 
ome  the  other ;  and  as  we  continue  faithful  to 
hese  discoveries,  we  shall  be  made  partakers  of 
Hore  of  his  gifts,  and  grow  in  a  living  experience 
)f  his  Truth,  and  in  a  lively  understanding  as  to 
such  things  as  are  best  for  us  to  know  ;  until  it 
please  the  Lord  to  dispose  of  us  in  that  part  of  his 


We  icanted  the  power  from  on  high. — Quest. — 
But  some  may  say,  what  appearance  of  the  great 
God  and  Saviour  did  ye  want?  Ans. — We  wanted 
the  presence  and  power  of  his  Spirit  to  be  inwardly 
manifested  in  our  spirits.  We  had  (as  I  may  say) 
what  we  could  gather  from  the  letter,  and  endeav- 
oured to  practi.-e  what  we  could  read  in  the  letter, 
but  we  wanted  the  power  from  on  high,  we  wanted 
life,  we  wanted  the  presence  and  fellowship  of  our 
Beloved,  we  wanted  the  knowledge  of  the  heavenly 
seed  and  kingdom,  and  an  entranceinto  it^  and  the 
holy  dominion  and  reign  of  the  Lord  of  life  over  the 
flesh,  over  sin  and  death  in  us. — Isaac  Fenington. 


Strive  to  recommend  religion  by  the  courtesy 
civility,  and  condescending  characterof  thy  conduct, 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  27,  1861. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  368.) 

Fifth-day  moriting^  Fifth  mo.  SOth. — The  Bri- 
tish Friend  says,  "  met  at  half- past  nine,  when  the 
sitting  of  four  hours  was  taken  up  with  the  schedule 
from  the  conference,  and  the  alterations  on  sundry 
chapters  adopted,  consisting  chiefly  of  omissions,  with 
a  few  substitutions  under  the  heads  '  Meetings  for 
Discipline,'  '  Preparative  Meetings,'  and  '  Ministers 
and  Elders.'  A  lengthened  discourse  arose  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  imparting  advice  to  ministers, 
opinion  being  much  divided  as  to  the  proper  instru- 
mentality for  the  purpose.  Some  Friends  were  of 
the  judgment,  that  it  ought  to  be  through  the  elders 
or  overseers,  while  others  thought  that  any  one 
who  felt  uneasy  with  the  services  of  a  minister  ought 
to  communicate  such  feeling  to  the  party  in  the  first 
instance ;  afterwards,  if  necessary,  asking  assistance 
from  the  elders,  &c.,  which  latter  mode  of  proce- 
dure was  agreed  to. 

"  A  minute  having  been  previously  adopted,  in 
reference  to  overseers,  providing  for  a  periodical 
revision  of  the  names  under  this  appointment,  a 
like  measure  with  regard  to  those  in  the  station  of 
elders,  appeared  equally  desirable.  Accordingly, 
on  being  informed  that  the  question  was  now  before 
the  meeting,  the  measure  was  advocated  at  con- 
siderable length,  as  well  as  with  great  force  and 
clearness,  by  John  T.  Grace.  He  asked  the  at- 
tention of  the  meeting  to  the  mode  of  appointment 
for  the  station  of  elder,  which,  being  for  life,  did 
not,  he  considered,  operate  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Society. 

"lie  had  hoped  to  hear  from  the  conference  a 
proposal  for  the  periodical  revision,  perhaps  trien- 
nially,  of  the  appointments  in  each  Monthly  Meet- 
ing; and  as  this  had  not  been  realized,  he  alluded 
to  the  very  cumbrous  machinery  required  for  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  elders  under  our  pre- 
sent regulations,  which  could  hardly  be  much 
simplified,  unless  the  service  were  for  a  limited 
period. 

"  He  briefly  mentioned  the  objectionable  nature 
of  life  appointments  in  general ;  and  thought  the 
experience  of  many  present  would  point  to  some 
cases  in  which  Friends,  who  might  have  good 


service  as  elders  afc  one  period  of  life,  were  less 
eligible  or  altogether  disqualified  at  another ;  in- 
stancing the  entanglement  of  the  world,  and  the 
absorption  of  mind  in  business  pursuits,  as  well  as 
personal  reasons  of  advancing  age,  and  mental 
or  bodily  infirmity,  which  might  occur. 

"  The  tendency,  too,  of  the  present  system  to 
raise  up  and  perpetuate  an  order  amongst  us,  was, 
he  considered,  objectionable,  and  calculated  to  dis- 
courage the  services  of  these  serious  and  judicious 
Friends  not  under  appointment,  to  whom  the  Yearly 
Meeting  had  just  adopted  advice  on  the  care  and 
admonition  of  ministers. 

"  Whilst  disclaiming  any  intentions  to  reflect  on 
the  services  of  the  present  elders,  whose  faithful 
labours  he  highly  appreciated,  he  entreated  these  and 
other  Friends  seriously  to  ponder  this  question  in  its 
various  aspects ;  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
periodical  revision  would  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  elders,  by  assuring  them,  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  continued  unity  of  their  friends,  by  securing  to 
the  church  a  greater  variety  of  gift,  and  by  deepen- 
ing the  authority  and  place  which  their  services 
ought  to  have  with  all  those  in  the  ministry. 

"  His  arguments  appeared  to  meet  with  a  favoura- 
ble reception.  The  question,  however,  appearing  to 
have  a  variety  of  bearings,  and  the  time  of  the 
meeting  being  much  pre-engaged,  the  discussion 
was  postponed  for  the  present." 

"  The  proposal  of  the  conference  with  respect  to 
the  chapter  entitled,  '  the  Morning  Meeting,'  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  chief  part  of  the  sitting. 
This  proposal  was  to  abrogate  that  meeting  en- 
tirely, and  to  provide  for  part  of  the  functions 
which  it  had  heretofore  exercised,  in  another  way. 
This  was  followed  by  a  minute  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  introducing  a  pro- 
position submitted  to  that  body  by  the  Morning 
Meeting,  to  the  e0"ect  that,  instead  of  coming  to- 
gether monthly,  it  should  be  quarterly,  viz:  in  the 
Second,  Fifth,  Eighth,  and  Eleventh  months  ;  also, 
that  instead  of  that  meeting  consisting  exclusively 
of  ministers  and  elders  within  the  compass  of  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex  Quarterly  Meeting,  those 
Friends  in  the  same  stations  resident  within  the  six 
adjacent  Quarterly  Meetings,  should  be  added  to 
the  constituency. 

"  A  member  of  the  conference  committee  having 
been  requested  to  become  its  expositor,  supported 
the  recommendation  of  that  body,  demonstrating 
in  a  lucid  and  convincing  manner,  that  the  services 
of  the  Morning  Meeting  would  be  much  better  dis- 
pensed with  than  retained,  especially  as  regards 
the  revision  of  manuscripts  intended  for  publica- 
tion. A  few  other  Friends  thought  it  was  unde- 
sirable that  important  works  on  christian  doctrine 
and  practice  should  be  published,  without  Friends 
being  able  to  say  that  such  works  had  the  sanction 
of  the  society.  There,  was,  however,  a  much 
larger  expression  of  coincidence  in  the  view  which 
had  been  advocated  by  the  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee.  One  Friend  was  especially  strong 
in  his  condemnation  of  a  system  which  Friends 
have  always  protected  against  in  other  professors, 
that  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  but  which  had 
insensibly  grown  up  and  been  cherished  in  our 
midst ;  and  it  was  because  of  his  attachment  to  the 
original  principles  of  the  society,  that  he  wished  to 
see  so  objectionable  a  machinery  abolished.  This 
he  would  consider  a  step  in  the  right  direction.^  we 
had  of  late  taken  several  similar  steps but  a  num- 
ber 7nore  yet  remained  before  we  come  back  to 
original  simplicity." 

The  London  Friend  says,  "  after  much  pre- 
liminary discussion  as  to  the  course  which  the  de- 
liberation should  take,  it  was  concluded  to  consider 
in  the  first  place,  the  general  question  of  the  revision 
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of  manuscripts.  With  the  exception  of  W.  Brown 
and  Gr.  Dawson,  and  J.  F.  Forster,  (who  had,  how- 
ever, no  strong  feeling  on  the  question,)  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  was  clearly  in  favour  of  doing  away 
with  all  such  revisions  by  a  public  body,  and  the 
clerk  was  soon  able  to  announce  this  conclusion  as 
adopted.  The  liberation  of  ministers  for  foreign 
service,  was  then  considered.  T.  Binns  spoke 
strongly  on  the  evils  which  he  had  long  deplored, 
springing  from  the  hierarchical  element  in  our  So- 
ciety. Ho  rejoiced  that  the  recent  course  of  our 
legislation  had  tended  to  weaken  that  element,  and 
proportionately  to  restore  to  the  structure  of  our 
Society  its  beautiful  simplicity,  by  clearing  away 
the  rubbish,  and  divesting  it  of  the  scaffoldings 
which  had  gathered  about  it.  He  strongly  disap- 
proved of  obliging  a  minister  who  had  already  the 
consent  and  unity  of  his  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings,  to  obtain  that  of  a  select  and  unrepre- 
sentative body,  whether  it  were  the  Morning  Meet- 
ing, or  that  proposed  by  the  conference.*  He 
thought  with  E.  Smith,  (who  had  given  his  own 
opinion  when  explaining  the  subject,)  that  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  would  be  the  proper  body 
to  determine  on  the  religious  concerns  in  ques- 
tion." 

Fifth-day  afternoon. — The  British  Friend  says, 
"After  the  reading  again  of  the  propositions  from 
the  conference,  and  from  the  Morning  Meeting,  the 
first  Friend  who  spoke,  said  that  the  proposition 
of  the  Morning  Meeting  should  be  adopted.  An- 
other followed  at  some  length,  recommending  an- 
other course,  which  he  thought  more  constitutional, 
and  that  was  to  confide  the  matter  to  which  the 
proposition  of  the  conference  referred — viz.,  the 
granting  of  certificates  to  ministers  going  abroad, 
to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  The  view  which  a 
Friend  in  the  forenoon  took  of  the  Morning  Meet- 
ing as  being  a  '  hierarchy,'  found  no  favour  at  this 
sitting  from  any  one  who  spoke  on  the  subject ;  in- 
deed, quite  a  number  of  Friends  were  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  the  imputation. 
So  far  from  the  members  of  that  meeting  consid- 
ering themselves  as  lords  over  God's  heritage,  it 
was  rather  the  fault,  or  weakness,  of  those  to  whom 
they  ministered,  to  look  too  much  up  to  them,  and 
thus  to  constitute  them,  in  some  degree,  a  superior 
and  separate  order.  The  suggestion  to  transfer  the 
business  on  hand  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
was  favourably  received  by  a  few  Friends,  but  the 
proposal  of  the  Morning  Meeting,  as  already  de- 
scribed, met  with  a  greatly  larger  share  of  appro- 
bation, and  was  agreed  to.  Some  were  of  the 
judgment  that  it  was  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  itself 
that  ministers  going  on  foreign  service  should  come 
for  the  threefold  sanction  deemed  necessary,  rather 
than  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  El- 
ders, or  to  the  Morning  Meeting;  those  entertain- 
ing this  opinion  were,  of  course,  prepared  to  refer 
the  granting  of  certificates  to  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings when  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  not  in  session. 
The  rule,  however,  in  cases  of  Friends  going  abroad 
on  religious  service,  now  stands  thus ;  beside  a 
certificate  from  their  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, they  are  to  have  the  concurrence  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  if  it  can  conveni- 
ently be  obtained  ;  otherwise  the  Morning  Meeting, 
as  it  will  now  a.s.senible  only  quarterly,  is  to  be 
convened  at  the  instance  of  any  three  members, 
and  consisting  of  its  enlarged  constituency — viz., 


*  Tbc  conference  lind  proposed  tlint  the  liberation  of 
ministers  for  foreign  service  wlien  not  performed  by  llie 
Yearly  Meetinj^  of  .Ministers  nnd  Elders,  should  be  con- 
sidered by  n  speciiil  nicelinp  iiiranioned  by  the  clerk  of 
the  Ycnrly  Mcetinj;  of  .Miiii.sters  and  KIder.'i,  consisting  of 
Friends  in  the  1. liter  slaiioi\  in  London  and  Middlesex 
and  the  six  adjacent  Quarterly  Meetings. 


the  ministers  and  elders  of  London  and  Middlesex 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  of  the  six  adjacent  coun- 
ties— is  to  grant  certificates  in  the  cases  supposed." 
The  proposition  from  the  Morning  Meeting,  with 
the  exception  of  the  part  relative  to  the  revision  of 
manuscripts,  which  was  stricken  out,  was  accepted. 
A  number  of  small  alterations  and  omissions  were 
then  agreed  too  of  little  moment,  and  the  London 
Friend  states,  "A  small  but  not  unimportant 
change  was,  however,  made  under  the  last  of  them, 
by  the  change  of  "  the  principle  of  Truth"  to  "  the 
principles  of  Truth."  After  some  remarks  on  the 
poor,  the  meeting  adjourned." 

(To  bo  continued.^ 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

The  First  Great  Battle,  between  the  Federal  forces  and 
those  of  the  "  Confederate  States,"  took  place  on  First- 
day,  the  21st  instant,  near  Manassas  Junction.  The 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  M'Dowell,  to  the 
number  of  about  50,000,  had  been  advanced  in  that 
direction  during  several  of  the  preceding  days,  meeting 
without  no  serious  opposition  until  they  arrived  at  a 
small  stream  called  Bull's  Run,  about  five  miles  from 
the  Junction.  Here  formidable  masked  batteries  were 
encountered,  and  one  of  the  advancing  columns  was  re- 
pulsed on  the  18th  inst.,  with  a  loss  of  perhaps  150  men. 
On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
carry  the  batteries,  and  drive  the  rebels  back  toward 
Manassas  Junction.  A  terrible  conflict  ensued  attended 
with  fearful  slaughter  on  both  sides,  but  resulting  finally 
in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Federal  army,  which  v^as 
compelled  to  retreat  towards  Washington.  It  is  said 
that  only  25,000  of  the  federal  troops  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  battle,  and  of  these  not  more  than  15,000 
at  any  one  time.  The  contest,  which  continued  during 
most  of  the  day,  was  decided  towards  evening;  proba- 
bly, by  the  arrival  on  the  ground  of  a  large  body  of 
fresh  rebel  troops,  threatening  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
assailants.  Portions  of  the  army  were  seized  with  sud- 
den panic,  and  commenced  a  disorderly  retreat,  which 
soon  became  general,  thousands  of  the  men  throwing 
away  their  arms  in  the  haste  to  escape.  The  field 
covered  with  dead  and  wounded  men,  was  abandoned 
to  the  rebels,  together  with  many  pieces  of  artillery, 
baggage  wagons  and  supplies  of  various  kinds.  At  the 
lime  of  making  up  this  summary  on  the  23d  inst,  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  Federal  army,  was  not  known  with 
any  certainty.  It  was  vaguely  reported  at  3000  in  kill- 
ed, wounded  and  missing. 

Army  Movements. — Gen.  Johnson  commenced  moving 
toward  Manassas  Junction  on  the  18th  inst.,  with  30,- 
000  men,  arriving  there  in  time  to  secure  the  defeat  of 
the  Federal  forces.  Gen.  Patterson's  army  which  was 
intended  to  hold  Johnson's  force  in  check,  entirely  failed 
in  its  object.  Gen.  Patterson  has  been  relieved  from  his 
command,  and  Gen.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  has  been 
appoiuted  to  succeed  him.  Gen.  M'Clellan  has  been 
summoned  to  Washington  to  take  command  of  the  army 
on  the  Potomac.  Gen.  Rusencranz  takes  his  place  in 
Western  Virginia.  After  the  disastrous  events  of  the 
21st,  the  Federal  forces  returned  to  the  entrenched  posi- 
tions which  they  occupied  previous  to  their  advance. 
Many  additional  regiments  have  been  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington, and  no  serious  fears  were  fell  for  its  safety.  It 
is,  however,  now  believed  that  the  strength  of  the  re- 
bels in  Virginia  has  been  gicatly  under-rated,  and  that 
their  main  army  is  not  only  under  able  command,  but 
is  very  formidable  in  numbers,  and  especially  strong  in 
cavalry  and  artillery.  Gen.  Scott,  it  is  stated,  had  mis- 
givings wlien  the  recent  advance  into  Virginia  was  or- 
dered, but  yielded  his  better  judgment  in  deference  to 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  War. 

Congress. — The  (Jomniiltee  of  Ways  and  .Means  have 
prepared  a  bill  providing  for  a  direct  ta.\  and  internal 
duties.  The  bill  imposes  a  tax  of  $30,000,000  on  real 
estate  and  slaves  distributed  through  the  States  and 
territories,  the  proportion  of  New  York  being  ,'?3, 905, 878. 
The  bill  also  proposes  a  ta.\  on  spirituous  liquors  often 
cents  a  gallon,  and  on  fermented  and  malt  liquors  five 
(  Cuts  ft  gallon.  All  vehicles,  e-xcejit  those  iised  exclu- 
sively for  the  transportation  of  merchandise,  are  to  be 
taxed,  and  also  the  stills,  boilers  and  other  utensils  used 
in  distilling.  The  new  tariff  bill  which  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  imposes  a  duty  of  2.J  and  3  cents 
a  pound  on  brown  sugar,  4  cents  on  refined,  molasses 
5  cents  a  gallon,  teas  15  cents  a  pound,  colTce  5  cents 
a  pound,  salt  18  cents  per  100  pounds.  Tlie  duties  on 
many  other  articles  have  been  raised  with  a  view  to  in- 
creased revenue.    The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  provid- 
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iag  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  rebels  foui 
in  arms  against  the  government.  One  of  its  claus 
provides  that  any  person  held  to  service  or  labour,  ei 
ployed  in  any  manner  in  aiding  the  rebellion,  shall  I 
forfeited  to  his  master.  (, 

The  "Southern  Confederacy." — The  news  of  the  defe 
of  the  Union  forces  near  Manassas  Junction  has  caus< 
great  rejoicing  in  the  South.  The  rebel  Congress  a, 
sembled  at  Richmond  on  the  20th  inst.  The  inaugun 
message  of  Jefferson  Davis  congratulates  the  Congrei 
on  the  acquisition  to  the  Confederacy  of  three  moi 
sovereign  States.  Others,  he  says,  would  have  unite 
with  the  Confederacy,  had  they  not  been  restrained  h 
the  actual  presence  of  large  armies,  and  the  subversio 
of  civil  authority.  He  denounces  the  war  waged  by  th 
United  States  upon  the  South,  as  an  act  of  folly,  equa! 
led  only  by  its  wickedness,  and  which  must  fail  in  it  icel 
object,  while  its  dire  calamities  will  fall  doubly  sevei 
upon  the  United  States.  The  large  military  operation 
which  the  U.  S.  Congress  have  authorized,  will,  he  says 
oblige  a  corresponding  increase  of  theConfederale  force.' 
The  crops  of  the  present  year  are  stated  to  be  the  mos 
abundant  ever  known  in  the  South.  "  Many  believe  th 
supply  adequate  to  two  years'  consumption.  Our  citi  i!0 
zens  manifest  a  laudable  pride  in  upholding  their  in 
dependence  unaided  by  any  other  resources  save  thei 
own,  and  subscription  to  the  loan  proposed  by  the  govern 
ment  cannot  fall  short  of  $50,000,000,  and  will  probabl 
exceed  that  sum."  The  Governor  of  Virginia  has  issue 
a  proclamation  calling  to  arms  nearly  the  entire  mill 
tary  force  of  the  State.  The  two  piincipal  ports  c 
North  Carolina,  Wilmington  and  Beaufort,  have  not  bee 
and  are  not  now  under  blockade,  and  an  active  trade  i 
carried  on  in  the  export  of  naval  stores  and  the  impoi 
of  provisions. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  532.    The  specie 
the  New  York  banks,  on  the  20th  inst.,  amounted  t 
$46,602,295. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  367  ;  of  choler 
infantum,  71. 

Missouri. — The  secessionists  in  this  State  being  ii 
many  places  determined  to  resist  the  authority  of  th 
government,  frequent  collisions  with  the  Union  force 
and  bloodshed  still  take  place.  On  the  22d,  a  Stat 
convention  of  the  Union  party  assembled  at  Jeflfersoi 
City. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  11th.  The  Repub 
lican  outbreak  in  Spain  has  been  totally  suppressed,  an( 
nearly  all  the  leaders  are  in  the  hands  of  the  troops 

It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  treatei 
with  great  indignity  at  Moscow. 

The  bark  Flight,  of  Boston,  was  captured  by  a  Bri 
tish  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  500  slaves  oi 
board. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  received  a  deputation  in  rela 
tion  to  the  slave  trade.  He  stated  that  the  rebuke  h' 
had  administered  to  the  Spanish  government  had  in 
duced  them  to  send  to  the  coast  of  Africa-a  number  o 
cruisers.  The  government  of  the  United  States  wer* 
now  doing  more  than  they  ever  did  before  to  supprcs 
the  slave  trade. 

It  is  reported  that  the  new  French  minister  to  Turii 
will  be  Benedelti,  who  is  said  to  have  the  stronges 
sympathy  with  the  Italian  cause. 

Mazzini  has  published  a  manifesto,  lamenting  th 
present  state  of  inaction,  asserting  that  Italy  and  Eu 
rope,  during  the  last  six  months,  have  lost,  rather  thatj[| 
gained  ground,  and  calls  on  the  government  to  give  i 
new  impulse  to  Garibaldi's  movement. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  firm  at  previou 
rates.  Breadstuff's  were  generally  quiet,  and  price 
steady.  The  weather  in  England  had  been  favourabh 
for  the  growing  crops. 
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FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  TUNESSASSAFI. 
A  man  and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted  to  aid  in  con 
ducting  this  Institution.    A  man  and  his  wife  would  b( 
preferred,  one  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  teach  ir 
the  school.    A])ply  to         Ebknezek  Worth, 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

TllOS.  WiSTAR, 

Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

Joel  Evans, 
Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1861. 
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XV. 


Robert  Barclay's  Proposi 

(Continued  from  page  365.) 

IV.  Now  besides  these  general  titles  of  hon- 
wbat  gross  abuses  are  crept  in  among  such  as 
called  Christians  in  the  use  of  compliments, 
••(irein  not  servants  to  masters,  or  others  with  re- 
5111  It  to  any  such  kind  of  relations,  do  say  and 
■"■'"le  to  one  another  at  every  turn.  Your  humble 
Tour  most  obedient  servant,  &c.  Such 
;ed  customs  have,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
accustomed  Christians  to  lie ;  and  to  use 
is  now  come  to  be  accounted  civility.  0 
^.M  apostacy!  for  it  is  notoriously  known,  that 
.""i  nse  of  these  compliments  imports  not  any  de- 
of  service,  neither  are  any  such  such  fools  to 
rflak  so;  for  if  we  should  put  them  to  it  that  say 
''Ihey  would  not  doubt  to  think  we  abused  them  ; 
would  let  us  know  they  gave  us  words  in 
se,  and  no  more.    It  is  strange,  that  such  as 
afsJend  to  scripture  as  their  rule,  should  not  be 
imed  to  use  such  things;  since  Elihu,  that  had 
the  scriptures,  could  by  the  light  within  him, 
oh  these  men  think  insufEcient,)  say,  Job 
21,  22,  Let  me  not  accept  any  man's  per- 
lEn^either  let  me  give  flattering  titles  unto  men. 

I  know  not  to  give  flattering  titles;  in  so  do- 
;'-'aay  Maker  would  soon  take  me  away.    A  cer- 
ancient  devout  man  in  the  primitive  time, 
bribed  himself  to  a  bishop,  Your  humble  ser- 
wherein  I  doubt  not  but  he  was  more  real 
our  usual  complimenters  ;  and  yet  he  was 
ply  reproved  for  it.* 

at  they  usually  object,  to  defend  themselves, 
t  Luke  saith.  Most  Excellent  Theophilus;  and 
!,  Most  Noble  Festus. 

Answer;  Since  Luke  wrote  that  by  the  dic- 
,th  of  the  Infallible  Spirit  of  God,  I  think  it 
not  be  doubted  but  Theophilus  did  deserve  it, 

This  history  is  reported  by  Casaubonus,  in  his  book 
anners  and  Customs,  p.  160.  In  this  last  age  he  is 
med  an  uncivil  man,  who  will  not  either  to  his  in- 
or  equal  subscribe  himself  Servant.  But  Sulpi- 
Jeverus  was  heretofore  sharply  reproved  by  Favlinus, 
)p  of  Nola,  because  in  his  epistle  he  had  subscribed 
elf  his  servant,  saying,  Beware  thou  subscrilje  not 
If  his  Servant  who  is  thy  Brother  ;  for  flattery  is 
I,  not  a  testimony  of  humility  to  give  those  honours 
en,  wliich  arc  only  due  to  the  One  Lord,  Master,  and 


as  being  really  endued  with  that  virtue  :  in  which 
case  we  shall  not  condemn  those  that  do  it  by  the 
same  rule.  But  it  is  not  proved  that  Luke  gave 
Theophilus  this  title,  as  that  which  was  inherent  to 
him,  either  by  Lis  Father,  or  by  any  patent  Theo- 
philus had  obtained  from  any  of  the  princes  of 
the  earth ;  or  that  he  would  have  given  it  him,  in 
case  he  had  not  been  truly  excellent:  and  without 
this  be  proved  (which  never  can)  there  can  nothing 
hence  be  deduced  against  us.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  that  of  Paul  to  Festus,  whom  he  would 
not  have  called  such  if  he  had  not  been  truly  no- 
ble ;  as  indeed  he  was,  in  that  he  sufi'ered  him  to 
be  heard  in  his  own  cause,  and  would  not  give  way 
to  the  fury  of  the  Jews  against  him ;  it  was  not 
because  of  any  outward  title  bestowed  upon  Fes- 
tus, that  he  so  called  him,  else  he  would  have 
given  the  same  appellation  to  his  predecessor  Felix, 
who  had  the  same  oifice ;  but  being  a  covetous 
man,  we  find  he  gives  him  no  such  style. 

§  V.  It  will  not  be  unfit  in  this  place  to  say 
something  concerning  the  using  of  the  singular 
number  to  one  person ;  of  this  there  is  no  contro- 
versy in  the  Latin.    For  when  we  speak  to  one 
we  always  use  the  pronoun  [TU,]  and  he  that 
would  do  otherwise,  would  break  the  rules  of 
grammar.    For  what  boy,  learning  his  rudiments, 
is  ignorant  that  it  is  incongruous  to  say  [vos  anias 
vos  legis,']  that  is  [you  lovest,  you  readest,]  speak- 
ing to  one?    But  the  pride  of  man,  that  hath  cor- 
rupted many  things,  refuses  also  to  use  this  sim- 
plicity of  speaking  in  the  vulgar  languages.  For 
being  puffed  up  with  a  vain  opinion  of  themselves, 
as  if  the  singular  number  were  not  sufficient  for 
them,  they  will  have  others  to  speak  to  them  in 
the  plural.    Hence  Luther,  in  his  plays,  reproves 
and  mocks  this  manner  of  speaking  saying,  Ma- 
gister  vos  es  iralus :  which  corruption  Erasmus 
sufficiently  refutes  in  his  book  of  writing  epistles  : 
concerning  which  likewise  James  Howel,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  nobility  of  England,  before  the 
French  and  English  Dictionary,  takes  notice,  That 
both  in  France,  and  in  other  nations,  the  word 
[THOU]  was  used  in  speaking  to  one ;   but  by 
succession  of  time,  when  the  Roman  commonwealth 
grew  into  an  empire,  the  courtiers  began  to  mag- 
nify the  emperor,  (as  being  furnished  with  power 
to  confer  dignities  and  offices,)  using  the  word 
[You,]  yea,  and  deifying  him  with  more  remark- 
able titles ;  concerning  which  matter,  we  read  in 
the  epistles  of  Symmachus  to  the  Emperors  Theo- 
dosius  and  Valentinianus,  where  he  useth  these 
forms  of  speaking,  Vestra  JEternitas,  Your  Eter- 
nity; Vestrum  Numen,  Your  Godhead;  Vestra 
Serenitas,  Your  Serenity ;  Vestra  dementia,  Your 
Clemency.    So  that  the  word  [You]  in  the  plural 
number,  together  with  the  other  titles  and  com- 
pellations  of  honour,  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise 
from  monarchical  governments;  which  afterwards, 
by  degrees,  came  to  be  derived  to  private  persons. 

The  same  is  witnessed  by  John  Maresius,  of  the 
French  academy,  in  the  preface  of  his  Clovis:  Let 
none  wonder,  saith  he,  that  the  word  [Thou]  is  used 
in  this  work  to  Princes  and  Princesses;  for  we  use 
the  same  to  God  :  and  of  old  the  same  was  used 
to  Alexanders,  Caj>ars,  Queens,  and  Empresses. 


The  use  of  the  word  [You,]  when  one  person  is 
spoken  to,  was  only  introduced  by  the  base  flat- 
teries of  men  of  latter  ages,  to  whom  it  seemed 
good  to  use  the  plural  number  to  one  person,  that 
he  may  imagine  himself  alone  to  be  equal  to  many 
others  in  dignity  and  worth  from  whence  at  last  it 
came  to  persons  of  lower  quality. 

To  the  same  purpose  speaketh  also  M.  Godeau, 
in  his  preface  to  the  New  Testament  translation: 
I  had  rather,  .saith  he,  faithfully  keep  to  the  ex- 
press words  of  Paul,  than  exactly  follow  the  pol- 
ished style  of  our  tongue ;  therefore  I  always  use 
that  form  of  calling  God  in  the  singular  number, 
not  in  the  plural;  and  therefore  I  say  rather  [Thou] 
than  [You.]  I  confess  indeed,  that  the  civility 
and  custom  of  this  world  requires  him  to  be  honour- 
ed after  that  manner;  but  it  is  likewise  on  the  con- 
trary true,  that  the  original  tongue  of  the  New 
Testament  hath  nothino;  common  with  such  man- 
ners  and  civility;  so  that  not  one  of  these  many 
old  versions  we  have  doth  observe  it.  Let  not  men 
believe,  that  we  give  not  respect  enough  to  God, 
in  that  we  call  him  by  the  word  [Thou,]  which  is 
nevertheless  far  otherwise ;  for  I  seem  to  myself 
(may  be  by  the  effect  of  custom)  more  to  honour 
his  Divine  Majesty,  in  calling  him  after  this  man- 
ner, than  if  I  should  call  him  after  the  manner  of 
men,  who  are  so  delicate  in  their  forms  of  speech. 

See  how  clearly  and  evidently  these  men  witness, 
that  this  form  of  speaking,  and  these  profane  titles, 
derive  their  origin  from  the  base  flattery  of  these 
last  ages,  and  from  the  delicate  haughtiness  of 
worldly  men,  who  have  invented  these  novelties, 
that  thereby  they  might  honour  one  another,  under 
I  know  not  whdt  pretence  of  civility  and  respect. 
From  whence  many  of  the  present  Christians 
(so  accounted)  are  become  so  perverse,  in  com- 
mending most  wicked  men,  and  wicked  customs, 
that  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  is  wholly  lost;  so 
that  the  giving  of  men  and  things  their  own  names 
is  not  only  worn  out  of  custom,  but  the  doing 
thereof  is  accounted  absurd  and  rude  by  such  kind 
of  delicate  parasites,  who  desire  to  ascribe  to  this 
littery,  and  abuse  the  name  of  civility.  More- 
over, that  this  way  of  speaking  proceeds  from  a 
high  and  proud  miod,  hence  appears;  because  that 
men  commonly  use  the  singular  number  to  beggars, 
and  to  their  servants ;  yea  and  in  their  prayers  to 
God.    Thus  the  superior  will  speak  to  his  inferior, 
who  yet  will  not  bear  that  the  inferior  so  speak  to 
him,  as  judging  it  a  kind  of  reproach  unto  him. 
So  hath  the  pride  of  men  placed  God  and  the  beg- 
gar in  the  same  category.    I  think  I  need  not  use 
arguments  to  prove  to  such  as  know  congruous  lan- 
guage, that  we  ought  to  use  the  singular  number 
speaking  to  one;  which  is  the  common  dialect  of 
the  whole  scripture,  as  also  the  most  interpreters 
do  translate  it.    Seeing  therefore  it  is  manifest  to 
us,  that  this  form  of  speaking  to  men  in  the  plural 
number  doth  proceed  from  pride,  as  well  as  that  it 
is  in  itself  a  lie,  we  found  a  necessity  upon  us  to 
testify  against  this  corruption,  by  using  the  singu- 
lar equally  unto  all.    And  although  no  reason  can 
be  given  why  we  should  be  persecuted  upon  this  ac- 
count, especially  by  Christians,  who  profess  to  fol- 
low the  rule  of  scripture,  whose  dialect  this  is;  yet 
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it  would  perhaps  seem  incredible  if  I  should  relate 
how  much  we  have  suffered  for  this  thiug,  and  how 
these  proud  ones  have  fumed,  fretted,  gnashed  their 
teeth,  frequently  beating  and  striking  us,  when  we 
have  spoken  to  them  thus  in  the  singular  number: 
whereby  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  our  judg- 
ment, as  seeing  that  this  testimony  of  truth,  which 
God  hath  given  us  to  bear  in  all  things,  doth  so 
vex  the  serpentine  nature  in  the  children  of  dark- 
ness. 

§  VI.  Secondly,  Next  unto  this  of  titles,  the 
other  part  of  honour  used  among  Christians  is  the 
kneeling,  bowing,  and  uncovering  of  the  head  to 
one  another.  I  know  nothing  our  adversaries  have 
to  plead  for  them  in  this  matter,  save  some  few  in- 
stances of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  custom  of 
the  country. 

The  first  are,  such  as  Abraham's  bowing  him- 
self to  the  children  of  Heth,  and  Lot  to  the  two 
angels,  &c. 

But  the  practice  of  these  patriarchs,  related  as 
matter  of  fact,  are  not  to  be  a  rule  to  Christians 
now;  neither  are  we  to  imitate  them  in  every 
practice,  which  has  not  a  particular  reproof  added 
to  it :  for  we  find  not  Abraham  reproved  for  tak- 
ing Hagar,  &c.  And  indeed  to  say  all  things 
were  lawful  for  us  which  they  practised,  would 
produce  great  inconveniencies  obvious  enough  to 
all.  And  as  to  the  customs  of  the  nations,  it  is  a 
very  ill  argument  for  a  Christian's  practice :  we 
should  have  a  better  rule  to  walk  by  than  the 
custom  of  the  Gentiles ;  the  apostles  desire  us 
not  to  be  conformed  to  this  world,  &c.  We  see 
how  little  they  have  to  say  for  themselves  in  this 
matter.  Let  it  be  observed  then,  whether  our 
reasons  for  laying  aside  these  things  be  not  con- 
siderable and  weighty  enough  to  uphold  us  in  so 
doing. 

First,  We  say.  That  God,  who  is  the  Creator  of 
man,  and  he  to  whom  he  oweth  the  dedication  both 
of  soul  and  body,  is  over  all  to  be  worshipped  and 
adored,  and  that  not  only  by  the  spirit,  but  also 
with  the  prostration  of  the  body.  Now  kneeling, 
bowing,  and  uncovering  of  the  head,  is  the  alone 
outward  signification  of  our  adoration  towards 
God,  and  therefore  it  is  not  lawful  to  give  it  unto 
man.  He  that  kneeleth  or  prostrates  himself  to 
man,  what  doth  he  more  to  God?  He  that  boweth, 
and  uncovereth  his  head  to  the  creature,  what  hath 
he  reserved  to  the  Creator  1  Now  the  apostle 
shows  us,  that  the  uncovering  of  the  head  is  that 
which  God  requires  of  us  in  our  worshipping  of 
him,  1  Cor.  xi.  14.  But  if  we  make  our  address 
to  men  in  the  same  manner  where  lieth  the  differ- 
ence ?  Not  in  the  outward  signification,  but  mere- 
ly in  the  intention ;  which  opens  a  door  for  the 
Popish  veneration  of  images,  which  hereby  is  ne- 
cessarily excluded. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Cliristian's  strength. — Whoever  gives  up  to 
the  drawings  of  the  good  spirit  of  God  that  moves 
in  them,  and  in  obedience  thereto,  do  deny  them- 
selves of  their  own  wills,  and  lusts  and  evil  desires 
and  pleasures,  such  want  not  power,  but  feel  Him 
near  them,  who  works  the  willingness  first,  and 
tlioi  the  deed  according  to  his  pleasure  :  and  so  the 
glory  alone  comes  to  be  His.  Then  thou  knowest 
the  mystery  of  the  cross,  and  how  it  is  the  2>owcr 
of  God,  which  all  who  reject  the  cross,  complain 
for  want  of.  Thus,  so  long  as  thou  livest  in  the 
cross,  thou  livest  in  the  power,  and  thy  obeying  is 
easy,  and  all  things  are  possible  through  it,  and  as 
long  as  thou  art  dying  daily  to  that  which  is  cor- 
ruptible, thou  fcL'lest  the  more  life,  and  joy,  and 
pleasure  in  that  which  is  everlasting. —  tSlrj^hen 
Crisp. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


Trouble. 


"  Neither  doth  trouble  spring  out  of  the  ground."  Job, 
V.  6. 

"  Every  trial  was  a  fresh  incitement  to  give  myself  up 
wholly  to  the  service  of  God,  and  I  found  no  helper  like 
Him  in  times  of  trouble." — John  Woolman. 

Various  indeed,  are  the  uses  of  trouble  ;  and  so 
surely  is  it  the  allotment  of  man,  that  it  is  recorded, 
"  Man  is  born  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward." 
"  The  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness,"  is  a 
familiar  proverb,  and  they  who  impose  upon  the 
ignorant  by  a  pretense  of  "  fortune- telling,"  take 
advantage  of  this  law  of  life,  and  win  their  credulity 
by  telling  them  "  they  have  seen  trouble." 

We  may  look  around  upon  those  apparently  free, 
but  we  can  see  but  in  part,  as  many  a  smiling  face 
covers  trouble  that  has  sunk  too  deep  in  the  heart 
to  disturb  the  placid  surface :  and  many  a  heart, 
in  very  self-defence,  conceals  its  grief. 

We  might  call  up  many  reasons  why  the  disci- 
pline of  trouble  is  a  good  discipline ;  for  the  ill 
weeds  of  self-satisfaction  are  uprooted  by  it,  and 
larger  sympathy  for  others  is  begotten ;  but  the 
lesson  it  best  teaches  is  not  merely  moral  and  social, 
but  religious.  By  religion,  do  we  not  mean, 
"  Love  to  God,"  and  that  love  to  man  and  love 
for  goodness,  with  all  their  practical  developments, 
that  spring  therefrom,  as  a  plant  grows  from  its 
root  ?  And  all  imbued  with  this  quickening  influ- 
ence, must  feel  that  the  high  use  of  trouble,  is,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Merciful  One,  to  draw  His  children 
to  know  his  love.  Wonderful  indeed,  is  it,  that 
those  who  stand  off  in  prosperity — who  live  without 
Him  in  ease,  when  humbled  by  trial,  should  find 
Him  near  unto  their  call;  yet  in  his  infinite,  incom- 
parable mercy,  how  often  is  the  chastening  sent 
that  they  may  be  induced  to  call  upon  Him ;  how 
often  "  He  wounds"  that  he  may  "  heal." 

Various  as  are  the  sources  of  trouble  in  our  pre- 
sent life,  just  so  various  are  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion and  the  promises  that  lure  the  heart  of  the 
believer,  to  look  toward  the  peace  and  rest  of 
heaven,  instead  of  dwelling,  as  our  nature  is  prone 
to  do,  on  the  corroding  tribulations  of  the  earth. 

The  poor,  whose  heritage  is  toil,  who  are  ha- 
rassed by  many  things  of  which  those  more  bounti- 
fully blessed,  can  scarcely  think,  may  turn  to  Him 
who  is  riches  in  poverty,  feeling  by  ihvit  faith  which 
is  the  beginning  and  the  fulfilment  cf  all  knowledge, 
that  He  can  "supply  all  their  need,"  and  feeling 
too,  that  their  very  poverty  makes  them  peculiarly 
His,  "  who  hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world," 
and  whose  compassions  fail  not.  Very  bright  ex- 
amples of  faith  and  dedication  have  been  found 
among  the  very  poor,  who  being  heirs  of  God  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ,  have  their  hopes,  which 
have  little  hold  on  the  present,  ^a;erf  on  that  un- 
changing inheritance  where  they  shall  "  rest  from 
their  labours,"  where  they  shall  "  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more,  neither  shall  the  sun  light 
on  them,  nor  any  heat,  for  the  Lamb  that  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them  and  shall  lead 
them  to  living  fountains  of  waters,  and  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

Physical  suffering  is  a  furnace  wherein  so  many 
hearts  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  purified  of  dross, 
that  it  seems  especially  blessed  of  the  great  Refiner. 
Ah,  it  may  do  for  the  learned  to  trace  out  the 
beautiful  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  and  prove 
that  suffering  is  the  result  in  so  many  cases,  of 
violation  of  natural  laws.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a 
choice  instrument  in  His  hands,  who  works  by 
means,  and  whose  laws  arc  his  hidden  levers  for 
hi.sown  propo-scd  changes.  The  check  that  throws 
the  eager  convalescent  back  into  his  old  resting 
place — the  will  of  God, — may  indeed  come  through 
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some  thoughtless  disregard,  in  fancied  needlessne 
of  restraint ;  but  if  the  check  came,  with  its  less 
of  still  greater  caution,  to  "the  hidden  life,"  ji 
when  needed,  was  not  the  wise  Power  dealing  w 
that  priceless  germ,  working  through  his  physi 
laws  ? 

How  many,  many  suffering  ones,  have  look 
forth  with  songs  of  praise  from  the  furnace  of 
fliction  !  indeed,  praise  seems  to  arise  from  afilictii 
as  incense  ascends  only  when  fire  sets  free  1 
clouds  of  fragrance.  And  of  all  the  many  variet 
of  affliction,  none  but  that  most  certain  sound 
the  trumpet — the  removal  forever  of  the  beloved, 
seems  so  to  withdraw  the  soul  from  outward  inl 
ences,  so  tenderly  to  enclose  it  with  the  love  of  Gi 
as  continued  physical  suffering.  It  brings  etern 
so  near,  the  narrow  chasm  that  is  the  separat;|tii 
therefrom,  seems  so  close,  the  summons  to  pass  o 
may  be  so  immediate,  that  the  "  Border  LamJuJi 
becomes,  not  the  Red  Sea  nor  the  wilderness. 
Mount  Pisgah,wherefrom  the  eye  of  faith  clearly  c  jjj 
cerns  the  promised  land.  "  That  Promised  Lar 
"  where  none  can  say  I  am  sick,"  "  where  there  sb 
be  no  more  pain,"  but  "  God  himself  shall  be  w 
them,  and  be  their  God." 

While  such  dispensations  as  come  more  direc|(ls 
from  the  Wise  Father  of  all,  may  well  be  cal 
trials^  there  is  another  class  which  may  be  cai 
troubles.  Just  as  good  a  discipline,  these  doubtl 
are,  if  meekly  accepted  as  such,  and  from  Him  -w 
numbereth  every  hair  of  our  heads ;  but  coming  1 
direcily  from  Him,  it  requires  more  faith,  m 
child-like  love,  and  more  mature  patience  to  acc 
them  as  the  chastening  of  the  Father.  Such  is 
wrong  doing  of  the  near  and  dear,  the  wickedn 
of  evil  men,  the  falsity  of  friends,  the  frailty 
those  highly  esteemed,  the  loss  of  estate,  the  t  ^ 
moil  in  the  political  world,  the  dissensions  in 
universal  church  of  Christ,  and  the  many  dt 
cares  and  troubles,  and  even  petty  vexations,  t 
crowd  the  pathway  of  some,  and  are  perhaps m 
or  less  felt  by  all.  But  there  is  a  sun  can  sh 
into  the  most  tangled  intricacies  of  life,  and  it  is 
sun  of  Faith.  If  we  humbly  trust  "  our  Fathi  k'ui 
with  the  ordering  of  our  lives,  take  up  daily 
portion  given  with  the  day,  with  simple  patie 
and  reliance  on  Him,  however  hard  and  tryin 
may  be,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  just  what  we  ne 
and  being  so,  however,  bitter  its  lessons,  they  i 
be  sweet  to  us,  however  others  may  err,  in  His  cn  i^' 
ble  of  power,  and  love,  and  wisdom,  it  will  be  tra  ^. 
formed  into  good  to  us. 

If  no  other  good  sprung  from  living  religion, 
this  resting  in  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  this  al  {g,, 
ing  faith,  practically  owned  and  felt,  that  " 
things  sJialL  work  together  for  good  to  them  t 
love  God,"  is  not  this  enough?  It  is  security  ai 
insecurity,  good  out  of  evil,  comfort  in  suffer 
peace  in  turmoil,  triumph  in  defeat.  All  this 
the  ^jresenZ,  and  for  that  future,  whether  of  timi 
eternity,  which  sometimes  hangs  as  a  dark  cl 
before  us,  nothing  can  happily  dispose  of  its  gi 
unreality,  but  fuitli.  Bravery  may  face  it  boh 
unbelief  may  affect  to  scorn  it,  thoughtlessness  r 
heed  it  not,  but  faith  alone  can  crown  the  joy 
the  present  with  the  unseen  future,  faith,  alone 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  cvidenct|j 
things  not  seen."  All  the  temporal  future  is 
certain,  but  he  who  rests  in  "  the  good  and  acc 
able,  and  perfect  will  of  God,"  feels  no  shad 
from  that  trouble,  for  to  him,  tliis  ivilL  is 
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body  of  hope,  and  love  and  joy 


A  great  step  is  gained  when  a  child  has  learl 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
iug  to  do  a  thing  and  doing  it. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

Iceland. 

(Concluded  froni  page  370.) 

"  Truly  a  wretched  island  !"  many  of  us  cosily 
uated  Englishmen  may  be  disposed  to  exclaim, 
is  a  place  where  no  corn  is  regularly  produced, 
d  in  Madame  Pfeiffer's  time,  only  one  bakehouse 
isted  in  the  country.    The  natives  live  chiefly  on 
,  and  their  principal  beverage  is  milk ;  so  that 
Duld  the  fisheries  prove  bad,  or  the  hay  season 
favourable,  a  famine  is  almost  certain  to  ensue 
able  to  raise  sufficient  supplies,  even  for  the 
nty  population,  a  war  which  should  cripple  their 
mmerce  for  a  few  months,  or  simply  cut  off  their 
'^"'Mports  of  fishing-hooks,  would  reduce  them  to  a 
ke  of  lamentable  destitution.    There,  if  a  peas 
^F'^l  t  is  ill,  and  needs  a  medical  man,  he  may  have 
f j  seek  him  at  a  distance  of  fifty,  eighty,  or  one 
r  k  [adred  miles;  and  in  winter  it  may  be  requisite 
open  a  road,  and  pioneer  for  the  doctor  with 
m\  jvels  and  pick-axes.    If  a  man  wishes  to  attend 
iiln  pine  worship,  he  may  have  to  ride  many  miles  to 
litftsl  bhurch,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  length,  which  is 
'"jt'^d  as  a  lumber-house  by  the  incumbent,  and  as 
'  hotel  by  travellers,  the  latter  spreading  their 
iim  ds  on  the  floor,  and  sometimes  taking  their  meals 
ktaijnjthe  altar;  and  when  service  is  performed,  it 
M  eai  11      by  a  well-educated  clergyman,  who  con- 
il  iiiiijers  himself  passing  rich  on  ten  to  two  hundred 
B™'  irins  a  year,  and  who  shoes  horses  or  makes  hay, 
"''"c'l  bilst  his  lady  milks  cows  and  tends  sheep. 
'^■■"IBut  the  Icelander  will  tell  us  that  his  country 
is  some  splendid  negative  advantages  at  the  least. 
"Iii^  I  has  no  forts,  no  soldiery,  no  policemen  (worth 
est'iii  butioning),  no  custom-house  officers,  no  income- 
raiitj  >x  gatherers,  and  happily  for  its  peace  (so  the  gen- 
ial public  may  say),  no  professional  lawyers ! 
ither  has  it  had  a  single  executioner  for  some 
e  past,  for  it  is  remarkable  that  no  native  could 
found  to  undertake  this  odious  duty  ;  and  con- 
uently,  it  has  been  necessary  to  export  malefac- 
s  to  the  mainland,  in  order  that  they  might  be 


i|.spatched.  He  will  tell  us  also, — such  is  the 
ong  attachment  which  man  naturally  conceives 
his  native  spot,  however  uncouth  and  ungenial 
that  though  his  country  is  blistered  with  lava 
d  blanched  with  snow,  though  its  hills  may  be 
thout  verdure,  and  its  valleys  without  corn, 
Enough  its  atmosphere  reeks  with  sulphur,  and  its 
i:cn|reams  may  flow  from  boiling  fountains,  though  he 
ctraialks  on  a  nest  of  earthquakes  and  sleeps  amongst 
host  of  angry  volcanoes,  and  though  to  all  ap- 
ioDilbarancc,  his  little  island  might  at  any  moment  be 
sMown  up  into  the  air,  or  let  down  into  the  sea; 
it,  after  all,  in  his  opinion,  Iceland  is  the  very 


i  best  spot  on  which  the  sun  shines." 


Still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm. 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  though  small, 
He  sees  his  Utile  lot,  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed; 
No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 
To  make  him  loathe  his  poor  and  scanty  meal ; 
1^  But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil. 
Each  wish  contracting,  lits  him  to  the  soil." 

Just  one  point  more.    At  the  present  moment 
f!*!eland  possesses  an  additional  feature  of  interest 
one  which  may  possibly  render  it  of  great  ser- 
c^ce  to  the  New  World  as  well  as  the  Old.  The 
ifficulties  of  laying  an  electric  cable  across  the 
tlantic,  and  of  working  it  with  the  requisite  vigor 
hen  laid,  have  made  it  expedient  to  break  the 
Dgth  of  the  journey  by  establl-shing  several  inter- 
lediate  posts.     By  fixing  upon  three  stepping- 
tones,  as  it  were,  the  ocean  may  certainly  be  over- 
aped  by  the  galvanic  fluid  without  much  sense  of 
aistance.    Of  these  Iceland  must  be  one.  We 


conclude  by  giving  Commander  Forbes'  opinion  on 
the  subject,  at  the  same  time  expressing  our  obli- 
gations to  him  for  his  lively  and  interesting  work. 
It  is  sketchy  in  character,  and  scarcely  fulfils  the 
expectations  which  its  title  and  appearance  excite. 
Nor  is  the  language  at  all  eminent  for  its  polish ; 
but  taking  it  as  a  sailor's  narrative,  purposely  writ- 
ten with  a  free-and-easy  pen,  the  reader  will  find 
much  in  its  pages  to  entertain  and  instruct. 

"  The  manifest  advantages  of  a  North  Atlantic 
telegraph  would  be,  that  four  electrical  circuits 
would  be  obtained,  none  of  greater  length  than  six 
hundred  miles ;  and  as  submarine  telegraphs  now 
working  at  greater  lengths  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bility of  complete  insulation  and  retardation  up  to 
that  distance,  whereas,  when  we  get  beyond  the 
thousand  miles,  all  is  doubt  and  conjecture,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hazard  attendant  on  the  enterprise, 
and  the  advantage  of  having  to  relay  a  portion  in- 
stead of  the  whole  length  of  the  line,  in  the  event 
of  a  fracture,  the  superiority  of  this  route  cannot 
fail  to  command  attention.  The  honour  of  origi 
nating  the  North  Atlantic  line  belongs  wholly  to 
Colonel  Schafi"uer,  of  the  United  States,  who,  in 
1854,  obtained  a  cession  from  the  Danish  govern- 
ment of  exclusive  telegraphic  rights  in  the  Faroes, 
Iceland,  and  Greenland.  His  proposed  route  is  as 
follows  :  From  Scotland  to  the  Faroes,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  ;  from  Faroes  to  Iceland,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles;  from  Iceland  to  Greenland, 
five  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  from  Greenland  to 
coast  of  Labrador,  six  hundred  miles.  Now  with 
regard  to  the  objections  that  may  be  advanced 
against  this  line  there  are  only  two  worthy  of  no- 
tice ;  namely,  the  icebergs  of  these  northern  coasts, 
and  the  submarine  volcanic  line  of  the  south-western 
extreme  of  Iceland.  The  latter  may  be  easily 
avoided  by  landing  the  cable  on  any  of  the  many 
eligible  spots  between  Portland  and  Cape  Reyki- 
anoes,  and  thence  carrying  the  line  across  the 
country  to  any  part  of  Paxe  Fiord.  All  this  por- 
tion of  the  coast  is  free  from  icebergs,  and  the 
shore- ice  occasionally  formed  in  the  winter  is  incon- 
siderable ;  and  besides  it  has  been  already  demon- 
strated in  the  Baltic  and  American  lakes  that  shore- 
ice  does  not  interfere  with  the  workings  of  subma- 
rine lines.  With  regard  to  any  local  electrical 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  they 
are  only  conjectural ;  and  when  it  is  added  that 
the  bottom  in  these  regions  is,  for  the  most  part, 
composed  of  sand  and  mud,  and  nowhere  of  a 
greater  depth  than  two  thousand  fathoms,*  the 
only  wonder  is  that  this  North-about  route  was  not 
first  adopted." 


Speed  of  i/ie  Reindeer. — Cassell  relates  that,  at 
the  Palace  of  Drothingholm,  in  Sweden,  there  is  a 
portrait  of  a  reindeer,  which  is  represented  to  have 
drawn  an  officer,  on  an  occasion  of  emergency,  with 
important  despatches,  the  incredible  distance  of 
800  Bngligh  miles  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  event  is 
btatedto  have  happened  in  1669,  and  tradition  adds 
that  the  deer  dropped  down  lifeless  on  its  arrival. 
M.  Pictel  a  French  astronomer,  made  some  ex- 
periments in  the  year  1769,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  speed  of  the  reindeer  when  exerted  to  the  full, 
for  a  .short  distance.  Of  three  deer  yoked  to  light 
sledges,  the  first  performed  three  thousand  and 
eighty-nine  feet  eight  inches  in  two  minutes — that  is 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  nineteen  miles  an  hour;  the 
second  did  the  same  distance  in  three  minutes,  and 
the  third  in  three  minutes  twenty-six  seconds. 


*  The  expedition  since  employed  to  sound  this  line 
found  much  less  depth  of  water  tiiiin  had  been  anti- 
cipated. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Masings  and  Memories. 

SUSTAINING  GRACE. 

I  have  been  led  into  some  pleasant  musings  on 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  and  that  grace 
through  which  he  brings  salvation  to  his  humble, 
trusting  disciples,  by  reading  a  portion  of  a  letter 
received  about  nine  years  ago.  The  letter  described 
the  severe  illness  of  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  in  her  household,  in  the  commu- 
nity in  which  she  dwelt,  and  in  her  station  in  the 
church  militant,  had  been  a  useful  labourer  for  the 
truth,  by  precept  much,  but  more  by  example, 
pleading  the  cause  of  righteousness  on  the  earth. 
The  writer  then  speaks  thus  of  the  husband  of  the 
sick  Friend,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
in  many  ways  a  sufi"erer  for  the  testimony  of  Je- 
sus. "  Her  dear  husband  is  sustained  by  Him 
whom  he  has  long  endeavoured  to  serve.  Last 
First-day  he  gave  us  a  very  sweet  discourse,  con- 
cluding with,  '  I  have  so  felt  the  love  of  God  in  my 
heart,  to  flow  towards  you  this  morning,  that  I 
feel  ready  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  apostle, 
"The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be 
with  you  all."  '  He  had  adverted  to  this  passage  at 
the  commencement  of  his  sermon,  and  said,  this 
grace  was  the  great  end  and  sum  of  the  christian's 
attainment.  He  dwelt  on  the  effectual  change 
wrought  by  it  on  the  character  of  Paul,  who  from 
a  hater  and  persecutor,  came  thus  to  breathe  the 
language  of  good  will  to  men.  He  spoke  of  the 
sufficiency  of  this  grace  to  all  those  who  received 
it,  and  added,  '  though  affliction  may  befall  them, 
for  that  is  the  common  lot  of  all  men, — though 
temptations  may  assail,  and  weakness  oppress, — 
yet  they  have  a  place  of  safety.'  After  meeting, 
mother  said,  the  discourse  reminded  her  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  she  had  heard  related  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  our  old  family  physician.  He  said,  at 
one  time  his  father  awaking  in  the  night,  saw  a 
sea-captain,  a  near  neighbour  of  hi.?,  walking  backr 
ward  and  forward  across  his  apartment.  Surprised 
at  his  appearance  there,  he  inquired  why  he  visited 
him  at  such  an  unseasonable  time.  He  replied, 
'  the  grace  of  God  in  the  soul,  at  such  an  hour  as 
this,  is  worth  millions  of  worlds,'  and  immediately 
vanished  from  sight.  It  then  occurred  to  Robin- 
son, that  his  neighbour  was  at  sea,  and  feeling  much 
impressed  at  the  occurrence,  he  rose  and  noted 
down  the  time.  He  afterwards  learned  that,  at 
the  very  hour  this  appearance  took  place,  his  friend 
was  knocked  overboard  from  his  vessel,  and  was 
drowned.' " 

Ah  !  when  death  stares  the  christian  in  the  face, 
when  he  sees  there  is  no  escape,  but  that  for  him, 
a  few  more  swiftly  passing  moments  only  are 
allotted  in  this  world,  how  sweetly  comforting  to 
feel  the  grace  of  God  sustaining  the  soul.  To  him, 
it  is  worth  indeed  millions  of  worlds.  The  death- 
bed of  that  ancient  labourer  in  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
Richard  Hubberthorn,  now  comes  to  my  remem- 
brance as  a  fitting  illustration.  His  natural  dis- 
position was  meek  and  lowly,  and  he  loved  peace 
amongst  men ;  but  when  through  the  tender  mercy 
of  the  Lord,  he  experienced  the  converting  visita- 
tions of  heavenly  love,  we  are  told,  "  he  went 
through  great  afflictions,  through  the  dispensation 
of  the  grace  and  spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  until  such 
time  as  the  same  power  that  killed  did  make  alive, 
that  wounded,  also  healed."  Being  raised  up  by 
the  holy  spirit  of  the  Lord,  he  was  made  a  minister 
of  the  everlasting  gospel,  and  accordingly  went  forth 
in  the  name  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  travelled  to  and  fro  in  the  nation  for  the  space 
of  nine  years,  and  thousands  were  as  seals  to  the 
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power  and  verity  of  his  ministry,  and  of  bis  faith- 
fulness among  the  churches  of  Christ.  "He  was 
very  wise,  and  knew  his  season  when  to  speak  and 
when  to  be  silent.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  with 
such  discretion  and  plainness  of  words,  that  reached 
perfectly  the  matter  intended  ;  and  his  speech  being 
with  grace,  and  his  ministry  savoury,  God  made 
him  and  his  service  a  blessing  to  many.  He  was 
not  easily  moved  into  grief  by  adversity,  or  into 
joy  by  prosperity ;  a  faithful  contender  for  the  liv- 
ing faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  which  stands 
in  the  power  of  God,  and  worketh  by  love." 

So  he  lived  faithful  to  God ;  and  being  impri- 
soned for  attending  a  religious  meeting,  he  sealed 
his  testimony  with  his  blood,  dying  in  the  thronged 
and  foul  prison-house  of  Newgate.  God,  whom  he 
had  served,  was  with  him  through  the  valley  and 
shadow  of  death ;  and  that  grace  which  he  had 
preached  unto  others,  gave  great  comfort  and  sweet 
support,  as  the  end  of  his  earthly  course  drew  near. 
He  told  his  friends,  "  There  is  no  need  to  dispute 
matters.  I  know  the  ground  of  my  salvation,  and 
am  satisfied  forever  in  peace  with  the  Lord."  The 
longing  after  immortality  in  him  seemed  to  increase, 
and  on  the  day  of  his  departure  he  said  to  a  Friend, 
"  Do  not  seek  to  hold  me !  It  is  too  strait  for  me  1 
Out  of  this  straitness  I  must  go."  And  so  trusting 
to  the  grace  of  God,  and  supported  by  the  God  of 
Grace,  he  went  to  his  heavenly  home  rejoicing  in  a 
sense  of  acceptance. 

How  does  the  power  of  divine  grace  pour  into 
the  souls  of  some,  rich  streams  of  consolation  when 
the  hour  of  death  and  the  pains  of  a  dissolving 
tabernacle  is  upon  them.  Thomas  Loe,  an  able 
gospel  minister  in  his  day,  very  powerful  in  con- 
founding opposers  of  the  truth,  and  yet  remarkably 
pleasant  and  sweetly  agreeably  in  conversation  ; 
full  of  kind  sympathy  for  those  in  affliction,  to 
whom  he  was  qualified  to  speak  encouragingly  from 
experience,  closed  a  life  of  dedication  to  the  Truth, 
and  suffering  for  its  support,  by  a  death  of  unusual 
comfort,  yea,  glory  I  In  an  outburst  of  heartfelt 
adoration  and  praise  he  exclaimed,  "  Glory  to  thee, 
0  God,  for  thy  power  is  known.  God  is  the  Lord." 
Then  addressing  William  Penn,  who  had  been 
convinced  of  the  Truth  through  his  ministry,  he 
said,  "  Dear  heart,  bear  thy  cross  !  Stand  faithful 
for  God,  and  bear  thy  testimony  in  thy  day  and 
generation,  and  God  will  give  thee  an  eternal  crown 
of  glory,  that  shall  not  be  taken  from  thee.  There 
is  not  another  way  than  that  the  holy  men  of  old 
walked  in,  and  it  shall  prosper.  God  has  brought 
immortality  to  light,  and  immortal  life  is  felt : 
Glory,  glory,  for  He  is  worthy.  My  heart  is  full, 
what  shall  I  say?  His  love  overcomes  my  heart; 
my  cup  runs  over,  my  cup  runs  over!  Glory,  glory 
to  his  name  forever.  He  is  come.  He  has  ap- 
peared, and  will  appear.  Friends  keep  your  testi- 
mony for  God  1  Live  with  Him,  and  He  will  live 
with  you." 

So  expressing  his  gladness  to  see  his  friends,  and 
his  sense  of  the  Lord's  mercy,  and  declaring  of  the 
glory  of  the  Holy  One,  which  he  had  been  permit- 
ted to  see  that  day,  he  closed  with  ascriptions  of 
praise  to  the  Lord,  saying,  "  Glory,  glory  to  Thee, 
forever."  So,  warmed  with  love  and  devotion  to 
the  very  close,  participating  even  here  in  the  blessed 
employ  of  redeemed  .souls  in  glory,  lie  was  permitted 
in  great  joy,  to  pass  the  gates  of  death,  to  prai.se 
the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  in  that  city,  where 
thcro  is  DO  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  sighing. 

From  social  intercourse  are  derived  some  of  the 
biglicst  enjoymcufa  of  life.  Where  there  is  a  free 
juterchange  of  .«enliiijent,  tlie  mind  acquires  now 
ideas,  and  by  a  frequent  exercise  of  its  powers  the 
understandiug  gains  f^esh  vigour. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Meteorology. 

(Continued  from  page  374.) 

"Caesar, Virgil,  Ovid,  Strabo,  Seneca,  Pomponius 
Mela,  Petronius,  Pliny,  Justin,  Statius,  Herodian, 
Justin,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  refer  to  the  intolera- 
ble cold  of  the  winters  in  the  countries  situated 
between  the  parallels  of  44°  and  50°,  and  which 
extend  from  Gaul  to  the  Euxine.  The  description 
which  they  give  of  these  countries  would  not  be 
unsuitable  now  to  Norway  and  Sweden.  As  if 
two  thousand  years  ago  the  climate  of  the  region 
bordering  the  rivers  Don,  Dnieper,  Danube,  and 
the  Khone  was  one  only  realized  now  in  Lapland, 
Siberia,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson's  Bay  in 
America.  Plutarch  asserts  that  the  pressure  of 
the  enormous  masses  of  ice,  in  the  Euxine,  against 
the  sides  of  vessels,  crushes  them  to  pieces.  Both 
Virgil  and  Ovid  mention  the  fact  that  the  inhabi 
tants  of  Thrace,  and  near  the  Danube,  cut  their 
wine  with  axes,  and  distribute  it  in  solid  pieces  :■ 
'  Udaque  consistunt  formam  servantia  testse, 
Vina  nec  hausta  meri,  sed  data  frusta  bibunt.' 

"The  hair  and  beards  of  the  men  were  often 
covered  with  frost : — 

'  Caeduntque  securibus  humida  vina, 
Et  totffi  solidain  in  glaciem  vertere  lacunse, 
Stiriaque  impexis  indurunt  horrida  barbis.' 

"  Ovid  also  :  — 

'  Saepe  sonant  moti  glacie  pendente  capilli, 
Et  nitet  iuducto  Candida  barba  gelu.' 

"  Tacitus  describes  the  prodigious  force  of  the 
winds  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  which  uprooted  trees, 
transported  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  carried  away 
men.  Virgil  and  Ovid  relate,  that  in  their  day 
there  were  bears  in  Thrace,  which  are  now  found 
only  very  near  to  the  polar  circle ;  and  that  the 
inhabitants  lived  under  ground  part  of  the  year,  as 
the  Laplanders  now  do  ;  and  that  they  wrapped 
themselves  in  skins,  and  left  nothing  but  the  mouth 
and  eyes  exposed.  An  argument,  used  by  Bufi'on, 
is,  that  the  deer,  whiqh  cannot  live  now  south  of 
the  Baltic,  and  is  found  in  Spitzbergen,  was,  in  the 
time  of  Caesar,  a  native  of  the  Hercynian  Forests, 
which  then  overshadowed  a  great  part  of  Germany 
and  Poland. 

"  Hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  soil  and 
temperature  of  all  the  lands  from  Spain  to  India, 
and  from  the  ridge  of  Mount  Atlas  to  Lapland 
have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  since  the  period  of  the 
oldest  historical  monuments,  been  gradually  sub 
jected  to  a  complete  change,  viz.,  from  an  extreme 
degree  of  moisture  and  cold  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  heat  and  aridity. 

"  To  neutralize  the  force  of  the  evidence  derived 
from  instances  of  extraordinary  cold  in  the  ancient 
winters  of  Europe,  Arago  has  laborously  (ion 
structed  a  catalogue,  displaying  the  years  in  which 
the  rivers  of  Europe  have  frozen  ;  and  he  finds  that 
this  happened  to  the  Seine  in  822,  849,  1218, 
1307,  1325, 1408,  1422,  1430,  1433,  1480, 1565, 
1616,  1657, 1658,  1663, 1677,  1726,  1748,  1744, 
1748,  1755,  1757,  1763,  1766,  1767,  1768, 1776, 
1789,  1795,  1799,  1800,  1803,  1813,  1820, 
1821,  1823,  1829,  1830,  1838,  1841,  and  1854; 
to  the  llhone,  in  400,  822,  860,  893,  1216, 1234, 
1302,  1305,  1323, 1364,  1460,  1565,  1568,  1603 
1766,  1776,  1789,  1820,  1830;  to  the  Tiber,  in 
390,  «.(-.,  271, B.C.,  1009  (?),  1334;  to  the  Po,  in 
1082,  113:j,  1216,  1234,  1334,  1503,  1594;  to 
the  llhine,  in  874,  880,  1070,  1077,  1124,  1288 
1292,  1594,  1767,  1801,  1802;  to  the  Meuse,  in 
874,  880,  891,  1338,  1513,  1565,  1635,  1636, 
1798,1799,1801,1802,  1803,  1809,  1810,1811, 
1812,  1818, 1819,  1822, 1823,  1827, 1829, 1830; 
to  the  Danube,  in  462,  359,  822,  1430,  1458 
1460,  1024,  1788,  1789;  to  the  Black  Sea,  60  b 
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c,  400,  763,  801 ;  to  the  Nile,  in  1829;  to  t 
Adriatic,  in  822,  1234,  1709,  and  to  ma 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  822,  1507,  IGt 
1709. 

"  In  the  year  66  b.  c,  a  battle  of  cavalry  \ii 
fought  on  the  ice  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Bla 
Sea,  by  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  whe 
six  months  before,  he  had  had  a  naval  comb 
In  299,  A.  D.,  an  immense  quantity  of  Germ? 
passed  the  Rhine  on  the  ice.  In  462,  Tbeodai 
traversed  the  Danube  with  his  army.  In  14( 
an  army  of  40,000  men  was  encamped  upon 
Danube.  In  Padua,  not  far  from  the  village 
Mantua,  where  Virgil  was  born,  there  fell  in  Jai 
ary,  1608,  such  a  quantity  of  snow,  that  the  ro 
of  many  houses  could  not  bear  the  weight,  a 
were  crushed,  and  the  wine  froze  in  the  caves, 
the  year  173,  the  snow  in  England  covered  i 
ground  for  thirteen  weeks.  In  thcwinter  of  16i jdam 
84,  the  French  academicians  saw  the  wine  fre' 
in  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  In  1688,  Charles  I 
of  Sweden  crossed  the  Baltic  with  his  army, 
1779-80,  horse  and  artillery  were  transported  o 
the  ice  in  the  harbour  of  New  York,  between 
city  and  Staten  Island.  In  1642,  the  harbor 
Boston  was  covered  with  ice,  so  that  teams  coi 
pass  from  one  Island  to  another.  In  1696-1 
loaded  sleds  passed  on  the  ice  from  Boston  toNi 
tasket.  In  1780,  the  Chesapeake  was  covered  w  da 
solid  ice  from  its  head  to  the  mouth  of  the  Potom 
In  1835,  the  harbor  of  Boston  was  closed  dowr 
Fort  Independence,  and  those  of  Portland,  Nf 
buryport,  New  Bedford,  New  Haven,  Philadelpl 
Baltimore  and  Washington  were  frozen  over  ; 
Potomac,  at  Washington  was  frozen  so  firmly  tl  iil! 
carriages  might  cross  on  the  ice. 

"The  astonishing  fall  of  snow  atBoston,  in  Feb: 
ary,  1717,  when  the  inhabitants  entered  the  str  m 
from  their  chamber  windows  on  snow-shoes,  a 
when  sheep  were  not  extricated  from  the  snow 
twenty-eight  days,  is  as  wonderful,  though  prol 
bly  no  less  unusual,  than  that  which  Livy  descri' 
as  occurring  near  Barcelona  in  the  second  Pu  ■ 
war.  On  the  contrary,  in  January  and  Februa 
1755-56,  troops  were  transported  by  water  fr  (i 
New  York  to  Albany.  On  Christmas  day,  in  17 
ladies  walked  upon  the  battery  in  New  Yo 
ivithoKt  shawls. 

"  Thompson  has  collected  the  following  catalog  h 
of  remarkable  frosts  : — "  From  October,  763, 
February,  764,  a  frost  continued  at  Constantinop 
both  the  Euxine  and  Propontis  were  frozen  <: 
hundred  miles  from  shore.    In  the  year  860, 
Rhone  was  frozen.    On  midsummer  day,  in  10 
the  frost  was  so  severe  in  England  that  fruits  wfl^t 
destroyed.    In  1063,  the  Thames  was  frozen 
fourteen  weeks.    In  the  years  1149,  1263,  a 
1209,  it  was  again  frozen.    In  1294  and  13; 
the  Baltic  was  frozen.    In  the  year  1334,  a  f™ 
of  two  months  and  twenty  days'  duration  froze 
rivers  of  Italy  and  Provence.    In  1402,  the  Ba 
was  again  frozen.    From  November,  24,  1413,jUs 
February  10,   1414,  the  Thames  was  frozeni 
Gravesend.    In  1426  and  1460,  the  Baltic  \\\ 
locked  in  ice.    In  1507,  the  harbor  of  Marscih 
was  frozen  over.    In  1515,  carnages  crossed  ii 
Thames  upon  the  ice  from  Lambeth  to  Weetub 
ster.    In  1544,  and  previously,  in  1468,  wine  ^  Itor 
cut  by  hatchets  in  Flanders.    In  1548,  the  Ba 
was  frojsen  over.    In  1564,  from  December 
to  January  3,  1565,  the  Thames  was  covered  w 
ioe.    In  1565,  loaded  wagons  passed  over 
Scheldt.    In  1594,  the  Scheldt,  Rhine,  and  se 
Venice,  were  frozen.    In  1607,  fires  were  kind 
on  the  ioe  upon  the  Thames.     In  1622,  m*  i 
European  rivers,  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  Hellesp 
were  frozen.    In  the  years  1C57  and  1667,  ||k)n 
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10  ne  was  frozen.  In  1658,  the  Baltic  was  frozen 
r,  and  Charles  X.  led  his  whole  army  across 

11  m  Holstein  to  Denmark.  In  1683-84,  the 
ames  was  frozen  eleven  inches  deep.  In  1708, 
( ice  was  twenty-seven  inches  thick  in  the  harbor 

Bl  Copenhagen,  and  in  April,  1709,  people  passed 
the  ice  between  Schonen  and  Denmark  ;  both  at 
noa  and  Leghorn,  the  sea  was  frozen.  From 
erifvemher  24,  1716,  to  February  9,  1717,  the 
ames  was  again  frozen ;  fairs  were  held  and 
il^n  roasted.  In  1740,  it  was  again  covered  with 
and  festivities  held.  In  1783,  frost  was  ob- 
a.4ved  in  June.  In  1788-89,  the  Thames  was  pas- 
i  Ji  £)le  on  the  ice  opposite  the  Custom-house,  from 
(vember  to  January.  In  1794-95,  Pichegru's 
I,  I  my  was  encamped  upon  the  ice  in  Holland.  In 
13-14,  the  Thames  was  again  frozen,  and  booths 
re  erected  on  the  ice ;  the  frost  was  intense  in 
ICpland.  In  1823,  that  river  was  once  more  locked 
ice.' " 

CTo  be  continued.) 


The  faithful,  and  those  who  humble  themselves 
tlie  dust. — Whatever  may  be  the  good  pleasure 
itlor  Him,  who  raised  us  up  by  the  breath  of  his 
'  w  »rd,  with  regard  to  our  undisturbed  enjoyment 
i  those  sweet  privileges  of  fellowship  together,  as 
J.Vi  visibly  distinct  body,  of  which  we  have  so  long 
sis  id  so  unworthily  partaken,  it  is  more  and  more 
itoffitar  to  me,  that  the  faithful,  and  those  that  hum- 
l«i  B  themselves  in  the  dust  before  Him,  will  never 
i,N(!  utterly  forsaken  or  forgotten;  that  these  will 
lelpl  iver  be  altogether  disappointed  of  their  confidence 
'r;ibugh  they  have  the  bread  of  afiBiction  and  water 
Ijti  I  adversity  administered  for  a  long  season  and  in 
rge  measure  : — the  Lord  will  still  have  a  people 
Feticuliarly  formed  for  himself,  who  shall  purely 
i-tMow  forth  his  praise,  and  be  enabled  to  lift  up  his 
(•.SEindard  to  the  nations.  Those  who  love  our  Lord 
low  tsus  Christ  in  very  truth,  not  feignedly,  and  who 
proli proof  thereof  are  given  up  to  follow  him  in  the 
ijriligeneration  and  daily  cross,  I  trust  will  not  be 
Pilrmitted  to  be  moved  by  afflictions,  nor  carried 
)niii?ay  by  delusions,  nor  exalted  by  abundance  of 
t  frivelations,  nor  turned  aside  by  the  business  or  the 
il/ieasures,  the  cares  or  the  riches  of  this  life,  or  by 
loive  of  other  things  ;  but  these  are  concerned  to 
ji  low  before  the  Lord,  and  to  be  crucified  with 
:ilo|irist :  that  so  they  may  say  in  truth  "  I  live,  yet 
6j,ikt  I,  but  Christ  liveth"  and  moveth  and  reigneth 
Bopin  me." — John  Barclay. 

5(iJ  What  the  Spirit  of  Truth  leads  into. — The 
UHre  love  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  accompanied  my 
i;j|irit,  and  through  the  divine  appearance  of  light 
jj  jpd  grace,  I  was  led  in  a  close  walking  before  him. 
3  jjjy  understanding  was  opened  to  have  a  sight  of 
6  many  things,  which  the  Spirit  of  Truth  leads 
fjito  ;  some  whereof  were  plainness  in  speech  and 
52{|othing,  few  words  in  conversation,  watchfulness 
d  prayer,  choosing  rather  to  be  alone,  than  in 
|]3[)e  company  of  those  whose  discourse  and  talking 
j)|j'|ere  out  of  the  fear  of  God. — Daniel  Stanton 

ic 


Profession  not  Practice. — Profession  is  only  the 
dge  of  a  christian,  belief  the  beginning,  but 
actice  is  the  nature,  and  custom  the  perfection, 
lor  it  is  this  which  translates  Christianity  from  a 
re  notion  into  a  real  business,  from  useless  specu- 
tions  into  substantial  duties,  and  from  an  idea 
the  brain,  into  an  existence  in  the  life.    An  up- 
|ght  conversation  is  the  beginning  of  the  general 
leorems  of  religion,  into  the  particular  instances 
'solid  experience.    The  grand  deciding  question 
the  last  day  will  be,  not,  What  have  you  said  ?  or 
r'hat  have  you  believed  'i  but,  What  have  you  done 
ore  than  others  1 


Selected. 

TO  NIGHT. 

Mysterious  Night  1  when  our  first  parent  knew 

Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name, 

Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame, 

This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue? 

Yet  'neath  the  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 

Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 

Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 

And  lo  !  creation  widened  in  man's  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed 

Within  thy  beams,  0  Sun  !  or  who  could  find, 

While  fly,  and  leaf,  and  insect  lay  revealed. 

That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind  ! 

Why  do  we,  then,  shun  death  with  anxious  strife? 

If  Light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  Life9 

Blanco  White. 


From  Hunt's  Magazine. 

The  Fntnre  Snppiy  of  Cotton. 

(Concluded  from  page  372.) 

Pegu. — The  attention  of  the  committee  has  re- 
cently been  drawn  to  an  entirely  new  cotton  field,  by 
Captain  Richard  Sprye.  This  gentleman  advo- 
cates the  opening  of  a  new  line  of  overland  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  China.  He  pro- 
poses the  construction  of  di  cheap  single  lineofrail- 
ivay  for  commerce  from  Rangoon  or  Negrais,  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  through  Her  Majesty's  territory  of 
Pegu,  and  thence  through  a  portion  of  the  Bur- 
mese Territory  to  Esmok,  in  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yunna.  Rangoon  is  distant  from  Esmok  500 
miles.  The  southern  provinces  of  China  are  densely 
peopled,  and  abound  with  most  valuable  raw  pro- 
ducts. Situated  3,200  miles  from  Pekin,  the  peo- 
ple are  more  free  and  open  to  foreign  intercourse 
than  the  more  exclusive  populations  of  the  north. 
They  ofi"er,  therefore,  an  enormous  market  for  Brit- 
ish manufactures.  The  soils  of  Pegu  and  Burmah 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton.  Cap- 
tain Sprye  states  that  when  "  Dacca  was  in  times 
past  the  great  muslin-making  place  of  the  East,  con- 
siderable quantities  were  sent  from  Burmah  to  that 
city,  for  the  manufacture  of  those  exquisitely  fine 
muslins  which  were  formerly  made  there;"  and 
that,  "  under  proper  cultivation,  with  such  a  soil 
and  climate,  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  his 
belief  is  that  Pegu,  Burmah,  and  the  adjacent  Shan 
territories  east  of  them,  could  produce  annually  all 
the  raw  cotton  that  England  requires,  and  the 
whole  of  superior  quality."  The  Chinese  at  the 
present  time  employ  caravans,  numbering  40,000 
ponies,  for  carrying  on  trade  with  these  regions. 
A  railway,  such  as  Captain  Sprye  describes,  would 
at  once  open  a  considerable  source  for  the  supply 
of  cotton.  Through  its  terminus,  at  Esmok,  Brit 
ish  merchandise  would  gain  ready  access  to  that 
vast  network  of  water  communication  which  inter 
sects  China,  and  in  lineal  extent  reaches  15,000 
miles.  The  opening  of  such  a  commercial  artery 
into  China,  with  her  four  hundred  millions  of  pop- 
ulation, would  be  a  great  gain  for  our  manufac- 
tures ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  so  ample  a  cotton- 
growing  region  could  be  laid  under  contribution, 
Captain  Sprye's  scheme  would  be  worthy  of  im- 
mediate adoption  by  capitalists,  as  a  hopeful  source 
of  gain. 

India. — Among  the  numerous  regions  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  committee  has  been  directed, 
none  have  presented  so  vast  or  hopeful  a  field  for 
their  labours  as  that  of  India ;  and  while  the  diffi^ 
culties  they  have  had  to  encounter  have  been  of 
more  than  ordinary  magnitude,  the  success  they  have 
met  with  has  proved  the  most  encouraging  for  per- 
severance. The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Bom- 
bay, Calcutta  and  Madras,  and  the  Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society  at  Calcutta,  have  alike  rendered  in- 
valuable aid  to  the  operations  of  the  committee, 
and  to  whom  the  best  thanks  of  the  Association  are 
justly  due. 
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From  this  we  may  trace  the  supply  of  cotton 
from  each  source,  and  the  comparative  relation  of 
one  to  the  other.  As  late  as  the  year  1820,  the 
imports  of  cotton  from  other  countries  than  Ame- 
rica exceeded  the  latter  by  43 f  per  cent. ;  after 
that  date  America  took  the  lead,  gradually  advanc- 
ing over  the  collective  supply  from  all  other  parts 
of  the  globe,  until  the  excess  of  American  reached 
209^  per  cent,  in  1840-45.  But  since  that  period 
she  has  evidently  been  most  seriously  losing  ground, 
and  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  consideration  of 
this  question  to  the  present  day,  the  more  import- 
ant is  its  bearing  upon  the  present  position  and 
future  prospects.  It  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  five 
years  ending  1850,  the  imports  of  American  cotton 
actually  show  a  decrease  of  43,000  bales  as  com- 
pared with  five  years  ending  1845,  and  that  from 
all  other  sources  there  was  also  a  decrease.  In 
the  five  years  ending  1850-55,  over  1845-50,  there 
was  an  average  increase  in  the  exports  from  Ame- 
rica of  432,000  bales  ;  but  in  that  period,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  five  years,  an  increase 
took  place  in  the  imports  of  manufactured  cotton 
goods  of  497,454,000  yards,  and  of  403,400  bales 
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of  raw  cotton,  together  equal  to  652,127  bales  of 
cotton,  or  fully  one-third  more  than  the  increase 
in  the  exports  from  America  ;  fortunately  for  the 
trade,  England  has  received  in  the  latter  period  an 
increase  from  other  countries  of  210,000  bales. 

«  

Make  straight  paths  for  your  feet, — The  several 
dispensations  which  we  are  under  in  our  religious 
pilgrimage,  may  be  compared,  I  think,  to  the  va- 
rious turns,  roads  and  lanes  in  a  journey.  I  am  at 
present,  and  have  been  for  many  years  in  one  long 
lane ;  when  I  shall  get  out  of  it,  I  know  not.  The 
believer  is  not  to  make  haste.  The  great  point  is, 
to  make  straight  steps,  and  keep  steadily,  right  on 
our  way  in  the  right  road,  without  loitering,  looking 
unnecessarily  behind,  or  in  the  impatience  of  our 
own  spirits,  pressing  too  hastily  forward.  Indeed, 
I  find  the  road  of  this  life  so  bestrewed  with  diffi 
culties  and  dangers,  and  myself  so  exceedingly 
weak  and  unable  by  my  own  powers  to  preserve 
alive  my  own  soul,  or  even  to  succeed  in  my  tempo 
ral  transactions  by  reason  of  my  peculiar  incapacity, 
that  under  this  sense  I  cannot  but  commit  me  and 
mine  with  great  earnestness  to  the  protection  and 
help  of  Divine  Providence. — Richard  Shackleton 

Deem  every  day  of  your  life  a  leaf  in  your  his- 
tory. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Great  Comet  of  1861. 

On  Third-day  evening,  the  2nd  of  Seventh 
month,  this  interesting  visitor  was  first  seen  by 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood,  and 
probably  of  the  United  States  generally.  It  had 
been  noticed  by  a  few  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
same  day,  and  on  the  two  preceding  evenings, 
(6th  mo.  30th  and  7th  mo.  1st,)  it  was  seen  at 
Atlantic  City,  New  Haven,  and  we  believe  also  at 
Pittsburg.  The  prevalence  of  clouded  sky  had  pre 
vented  its  being  seen  more  generally  on  these  two 
evenings.  On  Seventh-day  evening,  (6th  mo 
29th,)  it  is  reported  to  have  been  noticed  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  at  Christiana,  Penna.,  and  by  one 
individual  in  this  city.  On  the  same  evening 
several  individuals  at  New  Haven,  observed  in  the 
north  a  bright  streamer  rising  to  a  great  height 
above  the  horizon. 

Of  its  appearance  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
Cambridge,  iVlass.,  we  have  a  full  account  in  an  ex- 
tra, just  issued  from  the  office  of  Silliman's  Jour- 
nal, from  which  we  condense  the  following  : 

On  the  evening  of  the  30th,  between  8  and  9 
o'clock,  "  there  was  observed  at  New  Haven,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  heavens,  in  an  opening 
between  the  clouds,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about 
ten  degrees,  a  nebulous  body  of  unusual  brilliancy 
Its  appearance  was  similar  to  that  of  the  planet 
Jupiter  shining  through  a  thin  mist ;  and  it  was 
nearly  as  con>picuous  an  object  in  the  heavens  as 
Jupiter,  although  this  was  due  not  wholly  to  the 
intensity  of  its  light,  but  partly  to  its  extent  of 
surface,  its  apparent  diameter  being  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  full  moon.  It  was  at  once  suspected 
that  this  body  was  a  comet ;  but  this  conclusion 
was  adopted  with  some  reserve,  on  account  of  the 
unu>ual  brilliancy  and  sudden  apparition  of  the 
meteor.  Tliis  light  was  soon  concealed  by  a  cloud ; 
but  about  half  an  hour  later,  a  larger  opening  in 
the  cloud.^*,  disclosed  the  tail  of  a  comet,  in  the 
form  of  a  bright  streamer,  with  sides  nearly  straight 
and  parallel,  and  pretty  sharply  defined.  The  head 
of  the  comet  was  now  invisible;  but  a  little  later, 
both  head  and  tail  were  seen  .'■imultancou-'ly,  form- 
ing togitlicr  one  of  the  mo-^t  brilliant  comets  of  the 
last  filty  yoars,  and  astoui.-hing  every  one,  by  the 
suddenness  of  its  development."  liy  marking  the 
position  of  the  nucleus  upon  a  star-chart,  ita  ap- 


proximate position  at  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock 
was  obtained  as  follows:  Right  ascension  108 
declination  47°  North.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
when  first  seen  at  Atlantic  City  (on  the  evening  of 
the  30th,)  it  was  through  a  break  in  the  clouds, 
the  sky  being  overcast  there  as  well  as  at  New 
Haven. 

Second-day  night  was  cloudy  at  New  Haven  as 
well  as  in  this  vicinity,  but  on  Third-day  evening, 
the  2nd  of  the  month,  the  sky  there,  as  here,  was 
mostly  clear,  and  the  comet  very  conspicuous ;  al 
though  it  was  thought  that  its  head  was  not  as 
brilliant  as  on  the  preceding  evening.  At  9  h 
31  m.  p.  M.,  its  right  ascension  was  130°  15'  and 
its  declination  63°  5'  North.  Seen  through  a  tele- 
scope of  five  inches  aperture,  with  a  power  of  55, 
the  head  was  fully  30'  in  diameter,  or  about  the 
size  of  the  moon.  The  nucleus  was  near  the  cen- 
tre of  this  nebulosity  and  was  very  brilliant,  with  a 
luminous  sector  or  brush  of  light  extending  one 
fourth  around  it  and  reaching  about  2'  from  the 
nucleus. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  the  sky  was  again 
clear,  and  "  the  comet  was  observed  to  great  ad- 
vantage, but  its  brilliancy  had  palpably  declined' 
since  the  30th.  At  9  h.  5  m.  p.  M.,  the  nucleus  was 
in  right  ascension  148°  and  declination  66°  10' 
North.  Seen  through  the  telescope,  the  coma  or 
head  "  had  about  the  same  extent  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  but  the  luminous  sector  already 
mentioned,  had  changed  very  noticeably."  Be- 
yond it  "there  was  a  dark  arch  or  band  concentric 
with  the  nucleus,  and  beyond  the  dark  band  a  lu- 
minous arch  or  envelope,  faint  and  misty,  the  mid- 
dle line  of  which  was  2'  56"  from  the  nucleus. 
Beyond  this  there  were  faint  indications  of  a  se- 
cond envelope,  with  an  intervening  dark  arch,  the 
whole  forming  a  series  of  nearly  concentric  light 
and  dark  arches,  similar  to  those  observed  in  Do- 
nati's  comet  in  1858  and  in  Halley's  comet  in 
1835.  The  tail  of  the  comet  could  be  traced 
through  an  arc  of  95°,  and  the  deviation  of  its 
axis  from  the  position  of  direct  opposition  to  the 
sun  was  about  12°,  and  toward  the  east,  the  axis 
produced  cutting  the  ecliptic  about  8°  behind  the 
sun's  place."  At  about  20°  from  the  nucleus,  the 
tail  proper  suddenly  became  narrower,  and  from 
that  point  it  "  continued  as  a  much  fainter  milky 
band,  decreasing  very  gradually  in  luminosity,  and 
varying  but  little  in  apparent  breadth.  This 
breadth  was  less  than  one  half  the  breadth  of  the 
extremity  of  the  brighter  portion,  which  was  about 
go  *  #  *  »•  rpj^g  decreasina;  light  of  this 
stream  vanished  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Milky  Way,  to  the  east  of  Beta  Ophiuchi.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  tail  was  about  95°.  The 
train  of  the  comet  was  apparently  made  up  of  two 
distinct  streams  of  luminous  matter,  differinn;  great- 
ly  in  width  and  length.  The  northern  edges  of  the 
two  were  in  the  same  line,  but  the  extreme  breadth 
of  the  shorter  stream  was  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  other.  Its  southern  edge  was  badly  defined, 
and  somewhat  concave  outward.  A  very  faint 
difi'used  light,  rapidly  widening  out,  could  be 
traced  far  beyond  the  point  where  the  sudden  fal- 
ling ofi"of  brightness  occurred.  This  diffused  light 
extended  on  the  evenings  of  the  4th  and  5th, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Corona  Borealis,  or  more  than 
40°  from  the  nucleus,  and  attained  to  a  width  of 
12°  or  15°.  Its  southern  edge  passed  just  to  the 
north  of  the  star  Theta  Bootis.  The  breadth  of 
the  tail,  as  distinctly  seen,  at  its  broadest  part, 
was  about  3"."  Since  the  5th,  the  tail  has  de- 
creased in  brightness  as  well  as  in  length  and 
breadth. 

At  the  Ob.servatory  of  Harvard  College,  Cam- 
bridge, the  comet  was  first  seen  in  the  early  twi- 


light on  Third-day  evening,  the  2nd  of  the  mo 
the  sky  having  been  clouded  on  the  two  precec 
evenings.  On  Seventh-day  evening,  (6th 
29th,)  "  the  air  was  hazy,  preventing  the 
sweeping  for  comets,  although  observations  i 
the  meridian  were  prosecuted  until  11  P.  M.  ] 
the  sky  been  clear,  the  tail  of  the  comet  w( 
probably  have  been  seen.  A  day  or  two  previ 
the  western  twilight  had  been  explored  with 
opera  glass,  but  at  this  time  only  the  upper  ] 
of  the  tail  could  have  been  in  sight,  and  it  n 
have  been  too  faint  to  attract  notice."  [This  wc 
appear  to  be  an  oversight,  as  the  comet  set  be 
the  sun  previous  to  the  29th.] 

"  The  condition  of  the  theory  of  cometary 
mation,  makes  it  very  desirable  that  astronon 
should  devote  more  attention  than  they  have  hiti 
to  been  accustomed  to  do,  to  the  accurate  c 
neation  of  the  curve  of  the  tail  among  the  st 
The  present  opportunity  has  been  improved  at 
Observatory  of  Harvard  College,  by  making  car 
tracings  of  the  boundaries  of  the  rays  through  t 
entire  extent  upon  star  charts.  The  Uranome. 
Nova  of  Argelander,  was  found  to  be  especi 
convenient  for  the  purpose,  both  from  the  exacti 
of  the  projection  and  the  care  taken  in  giving 
proper  magnitudes  to  the  stars,  which  greatly 
cilitates  their  identification.  An  uninterrupted 
ries  of  clear  nights  from  the  2nd  of  the  montl 
the  present  time  has  very  much  favoured  us 
preserving  the  continuity  of  the  phenomena,  wl 
is  a  condition  of  the  utmost  importance  for  t'l 
future  discussion." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  376.) 

Sixth-day,  Fifth  mo.  Zlst. — The  London  Fri 
says,  "  an  addition  was  adopted  to  the  first  pip 
graph  under  Queries,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  of 
outward  arrangements,  but  Christian  faithfuln  sj 
that  must  lead  to  real  religious  progress.  Mil 
interchange  of  sentiment  took  place  on  the  advi 
as  to  answering  the  Queries,  from  which  a  la|» 
portion  of  old  matter  is  omitted ;  especially  tlia  ii 
the  subject  of  exceptions,  adopted  by  the  Ye;..; 
Meeting  in  1856.  The  latter  has  been  understjul' 
to  imply  that  exceptions  are  not  to  be  noticed  p-j 
less  officially  before  the  meeting  or  overseers, 
new  paragraph  on  this  point  is  pretty  much  lim 
to  advice  against  bringing  forward  an  exceptioiii 
the  Meeting,  the  truth  of  which  had  not  been 
viously  ascertained  ;  some  Friends  thought  -ili 
the  course  pointed  out  by  the  Minute  of  16  L 
was  the  correct  one,  and  others  took  a  very  diir 
ent  view,  and  thought  such  a  course  inconsisl  it 
with  truthfulness.  T.  B.  thought  the  difficultie  i 
making  or  not  making  exceptions  in  the  answ  s 
wore  suflicicut  to  justify  the  abandonment  of  s 
Queries  as  created  them,  in  which  sentiment, 
D.  expressed  his  concurrence.  A  proposal  of 
clerk  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  old  advice 
considered  but  finally  negatived,  and  the  p: 
graph  as  brought  in  by  the  conference  adopted, 
was  arranged  that  the  Query  on  Meetings 
Worship  should  stand  first  in  order,  that 
second  should  be  that  on  love,  the  third 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  the  fourth  on  a 
ligious  life  and  conversation.  A  paragraph  on 
care  of  our  younger  members  is  withdrawn  f  rn 
the  General  Advices  and  formed  into  a  fourth  \- 
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rs,  manifesting  an  earnest  concern  that  through 
3  power  of  Divine  Grace,  they  may  all  become 
i^ijj  bablished  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel?' 
"  I  16  unanswered  Queries  are  to  be  designated  in 
tare  as  1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th,  instead  of  by  let- 
rs  as  at  present."    "During  the  deliberation,  a 
"••lend  enquired  how  the  Query  as  to  ecclesiastical 


et  ji 


Kill 


swered  Query,  to  this  effect, — '  Do  you  exercise 
judicious  religious  care  over  your  younger  mem- 


mands  was  to  be  understood,  some  considering 


'  '  e  latter  term  to  include  such  payments  as  fines 
.  "i  the  renewal  of  lives,  &c.    It  was  thought  unad 
sable  to  open  the  subject,  though  J.  B.  gave  his 
linion  that  such  payments  are  of  the  nature  of 
J  .jit,  and  cannot  properly  be  refused.    The  order 
'  the  women's  queries  was  then  altered  so  as  to 
""llrrespond  with  that  of  the  men's.    An  addition 


'oposed  by  the  conference  to  that  Query*  to  Min- 
iers  and  Elders,  which  respects  the  occupancy  of 
j  *'^ir  gifts,  viz.,  '  With  singleness  of  heart  as  ser- 
iDts  of  Christ,'  was  rejected  in  favour  of  the 
"I'lirds  'to  the  honour  of  God.'    Before  passing 
'-'''[jm  the  queries,  S.  F.  stated  that  the  answers  to 
iters  of  inquiry  sent  to  Friends  in  all  parts  of 
'f=fli|g  kingdom  as  to  the  new  queries,  had  been  fa- 
urable,  with  very  little  exception.    An  altered 
'"1?  iragraph  on  the  burial  of  non-members  in  our 
'^■Jounds  was  then  adopted,  rescinding  the  advice 
'f*. 't  to  hold  "meetings  on  such  occasions,  and  leav- 
»  this  to  the  discretion  of  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
"^ae  prohibition  of  printed  forms  for  certificates  of 
?'  jlmoval  is  withdrawn,  and  the  signatures  of  the 
^rks  to  such  documents  is  to  suffice,  without  that 
other  Friends." 

From  the  British  Friend,  we  extract  some  ad- 
=3jtional  information.    "  A  paragraph  under  the 
sad  '  Oversight,'  came  under  review,  making  the 
Ivice  of  general  rather  than  of  limited  application, 
I  reference  to  the  means  of  admission  into  the 
iristian  Church,  viz.,  baptism ;  and  what  this 
=3ptism  is,  the  paragraph  defines  as  the  washing 
regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
^he  chapter  subjected  to  the  greatest  amount  of 
jvision  is  that  on  '  Tithes  and  Sufferings,'  and  gave 
'^"  se  to  a  great  amount  of  discussion.    Many  para- 
'  P'^aphs  are  entirely  omitted,  but  with  what  has  been 
tained  and  introduced,  the  conference  considered 
''^'"lat  the  testimony  of  the  Society  on  this  important 
^^liestion,  is  maintained  in  its  original  fulness  and 
^^^^  tegrity.    A  Friend,  who  was  the  principal  dis- 
^  'Mntient,  thought  the  meeting  had  gone  as  far  as  it 
J^^'iemed  capable  at  present,  but  a  few  years  would 
^'^nng  about  another  advance,  which  he  evidently 
'^^liiled,  in  the  belief  that  this  testimony  and  some 
"'^  ^important  peculiarities,  as  he  viewed  them,  in- 
\  rfering  with  individual  liberty,  had  greatly  helped 
diminish  the  Society  :  and  its  downward  progress 
'■"iemed  to  him  inevitable,  so  long  as  these  restric- 
cDlDna  were  made  matter  of  rule.    He  appeared  to 
li' '  msider  it  was  quite  enough  to  protest  against  an 
^'  ror,  but  that  all  were  to  be  now  at  liberty  to  disre- 
ard  such  protest,  and  not  be  amenable  to  the  disci- 
line.   In  reply,  the  clerk  was  very  explicit  in  show- 
J^"'  ig  that  unfaithfulness  in  regard  to  this  testimony 
5^'  gainst  an  unscriptural  usurpation  and  infringement 
'I  r  the  right  of  conscience,  subjected  the  party  to  ad- 
e^'i  ice,  and  it  might  be  to  dealing,  the  same  as  any 
ther  departure  from  consistency,  though  it  was  not 
'X  Sr  him  to  lay  down  the  extent  of  such  disciplinary 
P'  3tion." 

The  London  Friend,  although  expressing  the  be- 
'f  ef  thatthe  testimony  of  the  society  against  tithes  is 
si      retained  inthe  discipline, says  that  the  tendency 
f  the  omissions  is  "  to  render  the  regulations 


*It  had  been  one  of  the  advices  to  ministers,  but  is 
5W  made,  wiih  the  addition  stated  above,  one  of  the 
ueries. 


bearing  on  delinquents  of  a  still  less  stringent  cha- 
racter." "  J,  Forster  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
subject,  appearing  to  fear  lest  our  testimony  might 
be  weakened.  Some  Friends  united  with  him ; 
others  thought  that  our  views  on  the  subject  were 
as  dear  to  Friends  as  ever,  but  that  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act  had  materially  altered  the  charac- 
ter of  the  chief  demand  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  E. 
C.  May  twice  enquired,  whether  in  the  case  of  a 
Friend  not  only  paying  church-rate,  &c.,  but  openly 
advocating  such  payments,  a  Monthly  Meeting  was 
not  at  liberty  to  disown  him.  The  meeting,  how- 
ever, declined  to  consider  this  question,  or  to  point 
out  what  should  be  the  specific  action  of  Monthly 
Meetings  in  any  such  case."  "Before  the  sitting 
closed,  J.  J.Dymond  proposed  the  re-insertion  of  the 
words  'in  the  wisdom  of  truth,"  expunged  on 
Fourth-day,  from  the  directions  as  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  ministers.  Many  Friends  concurred, 
and  as  the  objection  to  them  was  mainly  to  their 
phraseology,  not  to  the  meaning  as  understood  by 
Friends,  the  meeting  pretty  readily  consented." 

Sixth-day  Afternoon. — The  London  Friend  con- 
tinues, "  The  meeting  proceeded  with  the  schedule, 
and  adopted  the  alterations  under  '  Trade'  and 
'  Trust  Property,'  by  which,  as  regards  the  latter, 
much  space  will  be  saved  in  the  new  book.  The 
proposal  to  omit  paragraph  18  in  the  present 
advice,  under  war,  produced  some  discussion.  Seve- 
ral Friends  thought  it  too  valuable  to  be  omitted, 
at  least  altgether,  but  a  still  larger  number  objected 
to  it,  both  as  having  been  inserted  under  special 
circumstances,  and  as  liable  to  misconception  from 
the  way  in  which  it  spoke  of  the  results  of  war,  as 
of  the  judgments  of  the  Lord.  It  was  finally 
omitted.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  book 
was  next  considered.  That  now  proposed  to  su- 
persede the  old  paragraph,  is  taken  mainly  from  the 
Epistle  of  1857.  Two  or  three  slight  verbal  al- 
terations were  proposed  in  it,  and  the  discussion  on 
these  was  accompanied  with  an  expression  from 
several,  of  their  preference  of  the  old  minute. 
Finally,  after  perhaps  half  an  hour's  deliberation, 
the  meeting  adopted  the  minute  selected  by  the 
conference,  without  any  alteration." 

A  minute  was  then  made  "  recording  the  com- 
pletion by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  revision  of 
the  Book  of  Extracts,  and  gratefully  acknowledg- 
ing the  help  that  had  been  granted  to  proceed  in 
it  with  brotherly  love  and  forbearance."  The 
printing  of  the  revised  discipline,  was  confided  to 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  new  rules  should  come  into  operation  First 
mo.  1st,  1862. 

The  general  epistle  to  Friends  in  America  was 
then  read,  and  after  an  omission,  was  adopted. 

On  Severdh  day  morning^  \&t  of  Qth  mo. — 
[British  Friend.]  "  The  forepart  of  this  sitting  was 
occupied  with  reading  the  answers  to  the  diflerent 
epistles  from  America,  also  from  Ireland.  On 
these  being  concluded,  a  number  of  Friends  took  the 
opportunity  to  advert  to  the  present  state  of  our 
religious  society.  Samuel  Marshall,  in  particular, 
said  he  considered  it  in  a  more  hopeful  condition 
than  at  any  previous  period  within  his  recollection, 
and  his  observation  extended  to  about  fifty  years. 
He  felt  encouraged  and  full  of  hope  for  the  future, 
for,  though  there  were  some  things  which  he  would 
wish  to  see  otherwise,  he  believed  there  was  among 
our  younger  brethren,  that  evidence  of  a  love  to 
Christ,  attachment  to  our  principles,  and  devotion 
of  their  talents  for  the  good  of  others,  which  show 
that  there  was  life  at  the  root,  and  if  that  was  sound, 
the  branches  would  also,  as  faithfulness  was  main- 
tained, in  due  lime  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  power 
and  the  glory  of  God.  Many  Friends  expressed 
their  concurrence  with  the  view  which  Samuel 


Marshall  had  taken.  Josiah  Forster,  however,  did 
not  appear  altogether  to  unite  with  him,  though  he 
did  not  seem  insensible  of  healthful  indications, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  younger 
brethren  ;  he  was  not  without  his  apprehensions  ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  desirous  as  had  been  re- 
commended, of  cherishing  a  hopeful  mind."  Wm. 
Thistlethwaite,  *  "  did  not  attach  so  much  importance 
as  some  of  his  Friends,  to  the  influence,  either  for 
good  or  evil,  of  the  changes  lately  made  in  our  rules 
and  advices,  but  he  did  attach  much  to  the  pre- 
valence amongst  us  of  a  religious  life.  He  alluded 
to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  desiring  that  some 
whose  services  in  this  way  had  been  recognized,  and 
properly  recognized,  by  the  church,  should  revert 
to  the  feelings  of  dependence  and  brokenness  which 
had  attended  them,  when  first  called  to  the  work, 
that  they  would  not  seek  for  an  enlargement  of 
their  gifts  in  the  use  of  many  words,  but  would 
often  recur  to  the  day  of  their  espousals, — to  those 
times  when  the  utterance  of  a  few  broken  senten- 
ces was  followed  by  an  effect  which  might  be  des- 
cribed by  saying  that  '  the  house  was  filled  with 
the  odor  of  the  ointment.'  He  would  also  ten- 
derly caution  his  younger  brethren,  who  might  feel 
themselves  called  to  minister  in  our  meetings, 
against  suffering  mere  intellectual  exposition  to  in- 
trude into  services  where  it  had  no  rightful  place. 
Several  Friends  afterwards  expressed  their  sense 
of  the  value  of  W.  T.'s  remarks.  T.  Pumphrey, 
said  he  had  been  much  relieved  by  some  of  the 
preceding  communications,  and  added  histestimony 
to  what  he  believed  the  improved  state  of  things 
amongst  us.  Whatever  objectionable  there  might 
still  be  among  our  young  Friends,  he  believed  that 
the  amount  of  it  was  much  less  than  it  was  but  a 
few  years  since.  He  noticed,  as  a  token  for  good, 
the  seriousness  and  earnestness  manifested  in  their 
meetings  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
anxiety  they  evinced — sometimes  he  thought  in 
an  undue  degree — not  to  appear  better  than  they 
were,  nor  profess  where  they  did  not  really  possess. 
Young  persons  would  occasionally  come  to  him  with 
their  doubts  and  difiiculties,  fearing  apparently 
lest  they  might  be  deemed,  should  he  say,  heretics 
or  skeptics,  but  on  finding  that  he  had  himself  once 
known  something  of  a  similar  experience,  would 
freely  unbosom  themselves  and  gratefully  accept 
any  counsel  or  assistance  which  he  might  be  enabled 
to  impart.  Josiah  Forster  desired  to  cultivate  a 
cheerful  spirit,  and  wished  to  take  a  hopeful  view 
of  things  amongst  us,  butconfessed  to  some  thought- 
fulness  and  anxiety  on  the  subject.  Joseph  Arm- 
field  sympathized  with  the  mourners,  and  desired 
their  support  and  encouragement.  Joseph  Shewell 
had,  as  we  understood  him,  attended  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  with  but  one  exception,  for  fifty  years, 
and  thought,  on  looking  back  to  former  occasions, 
that  there  was  much  ground  for  encouragement  on 
the  present.  J.  Ford  and  E.  Smith,  expressed  a 
similar  feeling,  the  latter  adverted  to  the  increased 
seriousness  visible  at  these  times  in  the  deportment 
of  our  young  men.  Thomas  Chalk  wished  to  re- 
collect that  we  are  enjoined  to  '  rejoice  with  them  that 
do  rejoice,'  but  that  it  is  also  said,  '  blessed  are 
they  that  mourn.' " 

The  report  from  a  committee  to  visit  Lincolnshire 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  then  read,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  continued.  Smith  Harrison  then  called 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  better  accommodations  for  the  women 
Friends.  The  meeting  concurring  with  him,  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  and  private  individuals,  were 
recommended  to  make  collections  towards  defray- 
ing the  expense.    Some  minutes  of  the  Meeting 
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for  Sufferings  were  approved,  among  which  was  a 
memorial  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  expressing  the 
satisfaction  of  Friends  with  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  in 
his  dominions.  Some  papers  were  not  read  for 
want  of  time,  among  which  was  a  narrative  of  James 
Backhouse's  recent  visit  to  Norway,  and  another  of 
Robert  and  Sarah  Lindsay's  religious  services  in 
the  South  Sea.  The  only  business  for  the  last 
sitting  was  the  General  Epistle,  which  being  ap- 
proved, the  meeting  concluded. 

We  have  this  week  concluded  our  account  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting.  We  know  that  some 
Friends  have  been  burdened  with  the  space  devoted 
to  it,  yet  in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
changes  that  body  has  made  in  its  discipline,  we 
think  a  pretty  detailed  statement  necessary.  Our 
aim  has  been  so  to  select  from  the  two  descriptions, 
one  in  the  British  and  the  other  in  the  London 
Friend,  as  to  give  our  readers  as  clear  a  view  of 
what  has  been  done  as  we  could.  We  shall  have 
some  remarks  hereafter  to  offer  on  the  changes 
already  made,  the  present  position  of  the  body, 
and  the  further  alterations  which  some  plainly 
indicate  they  intend  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  make. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
The  Lale  Batilc.—1U&  facts  which  have  come  to  light 
vithin  the  h\st  week  make  it  obvious  that  the  attack 
upon  the  Rebel  entrenchments  near  Manassas  Junction 
■would  not  have  been  hazarded  had  the  Federal  com- 
manders known  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  The 
U.  S.  troops  took  eighteen  large  pieces  of  artillery  into 
action,  but  the  Rebels  are  said  to  have  about  two  hun- 
dred guns,  of  various  calibre,  in  position  at  the  several 
entrenchments,  while  their  superiority  in  numerical 
strength  is  so  great  that  they  would  probably  have  re- 
pulsed even  a  more  formidable  and  better  directed  assault. 
The  Southern  newspapers  carefully  refrain  from  giving 
publicity  to  any  informatiou  regarding  their  military 
preparations  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  rebel 
cause  ;  while  every  item  of  intelligence  respecting  the 
northern  army  and  even  the  movements  of  each  regiment 
is  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  northern  cities, 
and  soon  reaches  Richmond  and  'the  rebel  camps. 
The  Loss  of  Life. — No  clear  and  reliable  statement  of  ihe 
losses  on  either  side  has  yet  appeared.  On  comparing 
the  various  reports  it  seems  probable  that  at  least  2,000 
of  the  Federal  troops,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  of  the 
Confederates  were  killed  and  wounded  iu  the  action. 
The  Prisoners,  ^c. — According  to  the  accounts  forwarded 
to  Richmond  from  the  battle  field,  more  than  1000 
prisoners  including'TO  ofTiccrs,  and  a  membcrof  Congress, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  who  had  also  cap- 
tured 7000  muskets,  all  the  artillery,  200  horses,  150  wa- 
gons, 5000  bl.uikets,  &c.  The  reports  state  that  the 
wounded  prisoners  were  receiving  the  same  attention 
that  was  given  to  their  own  wounded. 

Warlilie  Measures. — Vigorous  measures  are  being 
adopted  by  the  War  Department  for  a  thorough  and 
complete  re-organization  of  the  army,  and  the  providing 
of  reliable  officers.  To  this  end  the  Secretary  of  War 
has  issued  a  general  order,  that  all  officers  of  regiments 
will  be  subjected  to  examination  by  a  board  of  military 
officers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Department,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Coramander-iu-Cliief,  as  to  their  fit- 
ness for  the  positions  assigned  to  them.  Those  found  iu- 
corapcteul  will  be  rejected,  and  their  positions  will  be 
filled  by  competent  ollicers,  that  may  have  passed  an  e.\- 
nmination  of  the  .Military  Hoard.  The  services  of  80 
additional  regiments  to  serve  for  three  years,  have  been 
accepied,  ninny  of  these  have  already  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington and  others  are  on  the  route.  The  three  months 
volunteer  are  being  discharged  as  fjist  as  their  time  ex- 
pires ;  tlicy  generally  return  to  their  homes,  though  it  is 
expected  mo.'it  of  them  will  re-enlist  for  the  three  year.s 
term.  The  Navy  Department  has  been  making  great 
excr^ons  to  get  enough  armed  vessels  atioat  to  consti- 
tute nn  elTeclivc  blockade  and  suppress  privateering.  Il 
is  said  that  probaldy  fifty  vessels  of  various  sizes  will 
be  ready  to  sail  within  two  weeks,  provided  men  can  be 
obtained  for  them.  Foiirregimenis  have  been  withdrawn 
from  Gen.  Sutler's  command,  and  ordered  to  Wa.^hing- 
ton.  No  offensive  operations  in  that  part  of  Virginiii, 
ecem  to  be  contemplated.  An  order  lias  been  i.-<.«iied 
by  Gen.  Hutlerto  the  inhabilants of  Hampton  to  remove, 
it  hcinghis  iletertninalion  In  wilhilraw  the  tioopsnnd  burn 
the  town,  iu  the  cveul  ofits  being  attacked  by  the  rebel 


forces.  Gen.  Banks'  command  has  been  reduced  to 
10,000  men,  in  consequence  of  the  three  months  volunteers 
having  returned  to  their  homes.  It  had  beeu  withdrawn 
to  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac. 

Southern  Items. — The  Petersburg,  Va.,  Express,  says 
thatthenumber  ofConfederate  troops  now  in  Virginia  and 
under  arms,  is  estimated  at  170,000  men.  There  is  also  a 
large  enrolled  force  not  yet  equipped.  It  is  said  that  the 
Virginia  militia  left  at  Winchester  by  Gen.  Johnson  when 
he  moved  to  Manassas  Junction,  have  since  been  dis- 
banded. Many  of  them  were  sick.  Batteries,  it  is  an- 
nounced, will  soon  be  placed  on  the  Potomac  at  points  to 
command  the  channel.  The  cotton  Factors  in  New  Orleans, 
in  view  of  the  interests  of  all  parties,  recommend  to  their 
various  customers  and  correspondents  not  to  ship  any 
portion  of  their  crops  of  cotton  to  that  city,  or  to  remove 
it  from  their  plantations,  until  the  blockade  is  fully  and 
entirely  abandoned.  The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  has 
passed  an  act  "  for  the  relief  of  volunteers,"  which  au- 
thorizes the  governor  to  impress  into  the  army  ail  the  free 
negroes  of  that  State,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
fifty  years,  being  sound  in  mind  and  body.  These  ne- 
groes are  to  perform  such  menial  services  in  the  camp 
as  may  be  required,  and  to  receive  therefor  regular  ra- 
tions, with  eight  dollars  per  month  as  wages.  It  is 
stated  that  large  bodies  of  the  Confederate  troops  will 
shortly  occupy  north  western  Virginia. 

Missouri. — The  Union  Convention  in  session  at  Jeffer- 
son have  various  important  measuresunder  consideration 
One  of  these  proposes  to  declare  the  offices  of  Gover- 
nor, Lieut.  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State  vacant,  and 
provides  that  these  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  con- 
vention, and  that  the  officers  so  appointed  shall  hold 
their  positions  until  the  8th  mo.  1862,  at  which  time 
it  provides  for  a  special  election  by  the  people.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  abolish  the  present  State  Legislature. 
Major  General  Fremont  to  whom  the  command  of  mili- 
tarys  operation  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  been  assigned, 
has  taken  up  his  residence  in  St.  Louis.  The  rebels 
appear  to  be  gathering  iu  great  strength  in  southern 
Missouri.  The  secessionists  were  also  disarming  the 
Union  men  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  State. 

Conyress. — The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  to  indemnify 
the  States  for  expenses  incurred  to  defend  the  Government, 
another,  to  define  and  punish  conspiracies,  and  also,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  A  bill 
has  also  been  passed  appropriating  $2,000,000,  to  fur- 
nish arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  loyal  citizens  of 
the  rebel  states,  and  to  provide  for  organizing  them  into 
regiments.  Another  bill  has  been  passed  to  refund  the 
duties  on  arras  imported  by  the  loyal  states.  The  joint 
resolutions  approving  the  acts  of  the  President,  have 
been  under  deb.ate.  They  were  opposed  by  Breckenridge 
of  Kentucky,  and  supported  by  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  in 
an  earnest  and  able  speech.  A  bill  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  passed,  which  provides 
for  a  board  of  commissioners  to  examine  into  the  com- 
pensation of  all  officers  of  the  Government,  with  a  view 
to  equalize  and  regulate  the  compensation  of  the  goveru- 
ment  employees.  Both  Houses  have  agreed  that  the 
regular  armj'  shall  be  increased  to  40,000  men,  to  be  re- 
duced to  25,000  men,  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  direct 
tax  bill  has  met  with  strong  opposition.  It  finally  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  77  to  60,  after 
being  reduced  in  amountand  modified  in  several  respects. 
By  the  act  to  authorize  a  national  loan  of  $250,000,000, 
it  is  made  optional  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
either  to  issue  coupon  or  registered  bonds,  or  Treasury 
notes,  in  such  proportions  ofeach,  as  he  may  deem  ad- 
visable. The  Treasury  notes  may  be  issued  from  $10 
upwards,  and  paid  out  for  salaries  and  supplies. 

The  Rich  MoiitUiiin  Prisoners. — The  seven  hundred 
prisoners  captured  at  Rich  Mountain,  and  those  taken 
by  General  Morris,  all, — excepting  Lieut.  Col.  Pegram — 
gave  their  |)arole  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment, nor  to  give  aid  or  information  to  the  rebels  during 
the  war,  and  were  then  released. 

Xetv  York. — .Mortality  last  week,  530;  of  the  deaths, 
.'JG^i  were  under  ten  years  of  age. 

Phtliidclphia. — Mortality  last  week,  389  ;  of  Cholera 
infantum,  71;  of  debility,  25;  marasmus,  27;  scarlet 
fever,  30  ;  adults,  ;>5  ;  children,  294. 

The  Sumter's  Prizes. — All  the  vessels  captured  by  the 
rebel  privateer  Sumter,  and  sent  into  Cienfuegos  have 
been  released  by  order  of  the  Captain  General  of  Cuba. 

The  Grain  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quota- 
lions,  on  the  29th  ult.  New  York. — Sales  of  170,000 
bushels  of  wheat  a  87  a  94  for  Chicago  Spring,  and 
SI. 11  a  51.14  ;  for  red  winter;  western  oats,  32  a  33i; 
sales  of  129,000  bushels  of  corn  a  42  a  45,  for  mixed. 
Philiiilrlphia. — Red  wheat,  $112  nSl.15;  white,  -Si. 17  a 
$1.20  ;  oats,  '2'.>\  a  30  ;  prime  yellow  corn,  .')2. 

FoKKiu.N. — Liverpool  dales  to  the  21st    ult.  The 


President's  message  had  been  received,  and  was  various!,' 
commented  on  by  the  press.  The  Times  says,  that  i 
altogether  confirms  the  impressions  produced  by  his  firs 
message.  An  obstinate  struggle  is  predicted,  but  whicl 
will  result,  the  Times  says,  in  the  recognition  o 
Southern  independence,  after  the  North  has  been  sub 
jected  to  infinite  loss  and  humiliation.  Other  papen 
view  the  matter  differently,  and  commend  the  courst 
proposed  to  be  pursued  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

During  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  rumo: 
of  the  possible  cession  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia  to  France 
Lord  John  Russell  said  that  such  a  scheme  could  notbi 
permitted,  and  would  terminate  the  alliance  of  Englanc 
and  France.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  Italian  Gov 
ernment  contemplated  such  an  act. 

The  King  of  Prussia  was  fired  at  on  the  14th,  at  Baden 
by  a  young  student,  named  Becken,  who  was  arrested 
The  ball  slightly  grazed  the  king's  neck. 

Lord  John  Russell  is  to  be  created  a  peer. 

The  Steamer  Great  Eastern  is  to  be  employed  regularlji 
between  Liverpool  and  New  York 

The  Irish  census  shows  a  decrease  of  12  per  cent,  ii 
the  population  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Political  matters  in  Russia,  appear  to  be  in  an  unsat' 
isfactory  state.  Symptoms  of  discontent  with  ihe  gov 
ernment  were  manifesting  themselves  in  different  quar 
ters.  There  was  also  a  severe  commercial  pressure 
The  national  bank  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  raised  the  rati 
of  discount  to  seven  per  cent.    Gold  was  not  obtainable 
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Orders  had  been  given  for  the  issue  of  small  silver  an(l 
copper  money  for  a  large  amount.  i  oan 

Accounts  from  India  are  more  favourable  respectinj  nil 
the  districts  which  have  suffered  from  famine.  Copiout 
rains  had  fallen. 

The  sales  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market,  for  thi 
previous  week,  were  113,000  bales.  Fair  Orleans  8| 
middlings,  8|.  These  prices  are  a  small  advance  on  pre- 
vious quotations.  Stock  in  port,  1,053, 000  bales,  includ' 
ing  795,000  bales  of  American. 

The  Manchester  advices  were  favourable,  holders  de- 
manding  an  advance  in  prices. 

The  weather  in  England  was  favourable  for  the  crops 
Breadstuflfs  dull,  and  previous  quotations  barely  main- 
tained.    American  securities  were  unchanged.  Con-li,. 
sols,  89|-  a  90.  " 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Asa  Garretson,  Agt.,  0.,  $1,  and  for  Jos 
Wilson,  $2,  vol.  33,  for  Israel  Wilson,  $2,  vol.  34. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  re-opened 
after  the  summer  vacation,  on  or  near  the  1st  of  Nintl; 
month  next,  the  Boys'  school  being  situated  on  Cherrj 
street,  west  of  Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  school  on  Seventl: 
street,  between  Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boys 
school,  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  selec- 
tion of  more  advanced  mathemati(-al,  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which 
the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  or  certificate  o 
scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sub- 
jects are  regularly  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriate 
apparatus  and  experiments. 

The  Course  of  Study  at  the  Girls'  school  embraces,  ir 
addition  to  the  eleiuentiiry  branches — Algebra,  Geome 
try.  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Geo 
graphy.  Mental  Philosojjhy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric,  and 
Composition.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonome 
try.  Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages'. 

As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  early  in 
the  session,  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  whu 
intend  to  enter  pujjils  for  the  coming  term,  should  do  so 
as  e.Trly  in  the  session  as  possible.  Application  may  be 
made  on  the  opening  of  the  schools,  to  Joseph  W.  Ald 
RICH,  the  Principal  of  the  Boys'  school,  and  to  MAitOABET 
LiGHTFOOT,  the  Principal  of  the  (Jirls'  school. 

With  the  present  arrangements,  it  is  believed  that 
these  schools  offer  unusual  advantages  to  Friends,  for 
the  liberal  education  of  their  children,  and  at  a  very  mo 
derate  cost.  Their  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  pri- 
mary schools  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Districts, 
where  provision  is  made  for  the  careful  elementary  in- 
struction of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  principal 
schools.         On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

JoH.\  Cahter,  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Seventh  mo.,  1861. 
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ij  IjJl  Selected. 

Robert  Barclay's  Proposition  XV. 

(Continued  from  page  378.) 

Secondly,  Men  being  alike  by  creation,  (though 
heir  being  stated  under  their  several  relations  re- 
quires from  them  mutual  services  according  to 
hose  respective  relations,)  owe  not  worship  one  to 
mother,  but  all  equally  are  to  return  it  to  God  ; 
''naecause  it  is  to  him,  and  his  name  alone,  that 
very  knee  must  bow,  and  before  whose  throne  the 
tour  and  twenty  elders  prostrate  themselves. 
rLvxK.iore  for  men  to  take  tliis  one  from  another, 
,s  to  rob  God  of  his  glory  :  since  all  the  duties  of 
•elation  may  be  performed  one  to  another  without 
these  kind  of  bowings,  which  therefore  are  no  es- 
sential part  of  our  duty  to  man,  but  to  God.  All 
men,  by  an  inward  instinct,  in  all  nations  have 
■jeen  led  to  prostrate  and  bow  themselves  to  God. 
A.nd  it  is  plain  that  this  bowing  to  men  took  place 
from  a  slavish  fear  possessing  some,  which  led 
jthem  to  set  up  others  as  gods  ;  when  also  an  am- 
bitious proud  spirit  got  up  in  those  others,  to  usurp 
il^he  place  of  God  over  their  brethren. 

Thirdly,  We  see  that  Peter  refused  it  from  Cor- 
^"'■nelius,  saying,  he  was  a  man.  Are  then  the  popes 
more,  or  more  excellent  than  Peter,  who  suffer 
pen  daily  to  fall  down  at  their  feet  and  kiss  them? 
This  reproof  of  Peter  to  Cornelius  doth  abundantly 
show,  that  such  manners  were  not  to  be  admitted 
among  Christians.  Yea,  we  see,  that  the  angel 
twice  refused  this  kind  of  bowing  from  John,  Eev. 
^ix.  10,  and  xxii.  9,  for  this  reason.  Because  I  am 
thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren ;  abun- 
dantly intimating  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  fellow- 
servants  thus  to  prostrate  themselves  one  to  an- 
bther:  and  in  this  respect  all  men  are  fellow-ser- 
vants. 

If  it  be  said,  John  intended  here  a  religious 
worship,  and  not  a  civil : 

I  answer ;  This  is  to  say,  not  to  prove :  neither 
Ban  we  suppose  John,  at  that  time  of  the  day,  so 
ill-instructed  as  not  to  know  it  was  unlawful  to 
worship  angels;  only  it  should  seem,  because  of 
ici?*'  those  great  and  mysterious  things  revealed  to  him 
by  that  angel,  he  was  willing  to  signify  some  more 
than  ordinary  testiuiony  of  respect,  for  which  he 
was  reproved.    These  things  being  thus  considered, 
is  remitted  to  the  judgment  of  such  as  are  desi- 
to  be  found  Christians  indeed,  whether  we  are 


worthy  of  blame  for  waiving  it  to  men.  Let  those 
then  that  will  blame  us  consider  whether  they 
might  not  as  well  accuse  Mordecai  of  incivility  who 
was  no  less  singular  than  we  in  this  matter.  And 
forasmuch  as  they  accuse  us  herein  of  rudeness 
and  pride,  though  the  testimony  of  our  consciences 
in  the  sight  of  God  be  a  guard  against  such  calum- 
nies, yet  there  are  of  us  known  to  be  men  of  such 
education,  as  forbear  not  these  things  for  want  of 
that  they  call  good  breeding ;  and  we  should  be 
very  void  of  reason,  to  purchase  that  pride  at  so 
dear  a  rate,  as  many  have  done  the  exercise  of 
their  conscience  in  this  matter ;  many  of  us  having 
been  sorely  beaten  and  buffeted,  yea,  and  several 
months  imprisoned,  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
we  could  not  so  satisfy  the  proud  unreasonable  hu- 
mors of  proud  men,  as  to  uncover  our  heads,  and 
bow  our  bodies.  Nor  doth  our  innocent  practice, 
in  standing  still,  though  upright,  not  putting  off  our 
hats,  any  more  than  our  shoes,  the  one  being  the 
covering  of  our  heads,  as  well  as  the  other  of  our 
feet,  show  so  much  rudeness,  as  their  beating 
and  knocking  us,  &c.,  because  we  cannot  bow 
to  them,  contrary  to  our  consciences :  which  cer- 
tainly shows  less  meekness  and  humility  upon  their 
part,  than  it  doth  of  rudeness  or  pride  upon  ours. 
Now  suppose  it  were  our  weakness,  and  we  really 
under  a  mistake  in  this  thing,  since  it  is  not  alleged 
to  be  the  breach  ot  any  Christian  precept,  aie  we 
not  to  be  indulged,  as  the  apostle  commanded 
should  be  done  to  such  as  scrupled  to  eat  flesh  ? 
And  do  not  persecuting  and  reviling  us  upon  this 
account  show  them  to  be  more  like  unto  proud  Ha- 
man,  than  the  disciples  or  followers  of  the  meek, 
self-denying  Jesus?  And  this  I  can  say  boldly,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  from  my  own  experience,  and 
that  of  many  thousands  more,  that  however  small 
or  foolish  this  may  seem,  yet  we  behoved  to  choose 
death  rather  than  do  it,  and  that  for  conscience' 
sake ;  and  that  in  its  being  so  contrary  to  our  na- 
tural spirits,  there  are  many  of  us,  to  whom  the 
forsaking  of  these  bowings  and  ceremonies  was  as 
death  itself;  which  we  could  never  have  left,  if  we 
could  have  enjoyed  our  peace  with  God  in  the  use 
of  them.  Though  it  be  far  from  us  to  judge  all 
those  to  whom  God  hath  not  shown  the  evil  of 
them,  under  the  like  hazard;  yet  nevertheless  we 
doubt  not  but  to  such  as  would  prove  faithful  wit- 
nesses to  Christ's  divine  light  in  their  consciences, 
God  will  also  show  the  evil  of  these  things. 

§  VII.  The  third  thing  to  be  treated  of,  is  the 
vanity  and  superfluity  of  apparel.  In  which,  first, 
two  things  are  to  be  considered,  the  condition  of 
the  person,  and  the  councry  he  lives  in.  We  shall 
not  say  that  all  persons  are  to  be  clothed  alike, 
because  it  will  perhaps  neither  suit  their  bodies 
nor  their  estates.  And  if  a  man  be  clothed  so- 
berly, and  without  superfluity,  though  they  may 
be  finer  than  that  which  his  servant  is  clothed  with, 
we  shall  not  blame  him  for  it:  the  abstaining  from 
superfluities,  which  his  condition  and  education 
have  accustomed  him  to,  may  be  in  him  a  greater 
act  of  mortification  than  the  abstaining  from  finer 
clothes  in  the  servant,  who  never  was  accustomed 
to  them.  As  to  the  country,  what  it  naturally 
produces  may  be  no  vanity  to  the  inhabitants  to 


use,  or  what  is  commonly  imparted  to  them  by 
way  of  exchange,  seeing  it  is  without  doubt  that 
the  creation  is  for  the  use  of  man.  So  where  silk 
abounds,  it  may  be  worn  as  well  as  wool ;  and  were 
we  in  those  countries,  or  near  unto  them,  where 
gold  or  silver  were  as  common  as  iron  or  brass, 
the  one  might  be  used  as  well  as  the  other.  The 
iniquity  lies  then  here.  First,  When  from  a  lust  of 
vanity,  and  a  desire  to  adorn  themselves,  men  and 
women,  not  content  with  what  their  condition  can 
bear,  or  their  country  easily  affords,  do  stretch  to 
have  things,  that  from  their  rarity,  and  the  price 
that  is  put  upon  them,  seem  to  be  precious,  and  so 
feed  their  lust  the  more  ;  and  this  all  sober  men 
of  all  sorts  will  readily  grant  to  be  evil. 

Secondly,  When  men  are  not  content  to  make  a 
true  use  of  the  creation,  whether  the  things  be  fine 
or  coarse,  and  do  not  satisfy  themselves  with  what 
need  and  conveniency  call  for,  but  add  thereunto 
things  merely  superfluous,  such  as  is  the  use  of 
ribbons  and  lace,  and  much  more  of  that  kind  of 
stuff,  as  painting  the  face,  and  plaiting  the  hair, 
which  are  the  fruits  of  the  fallen,  lustful,  and  cor- 
rupt nature,  and  not  of  the  new  creation,  as  all 
will  acknowledge.  And  though  sober  men  among 
all  sorts  will  say,  that  it  were  better  these  things 
were  not,  yet  will  they  not  reckon  them  unlawful, 
and  therefore  do  admit  the  use  of  them  among  their 
church- members  .  but  wc  do  accou'j:  tiiem  alto- 
gether unlawful,  and  unsuitable  to  Christians,  and 
that  for  these  reasons : 

First,  The  use  of  clothes  came  originally  from 
the  fall.  If  man  had  not  fallen,  it  appears  he 
would  not  have  needed  them;  but  this  miserable 
state  made  them  necessary  in  two  respects:  1.  To 
cover  his  nakedness;  2.  To  keep  him  from  the 
cold  ;  which  are  both  the  proper  and  principal  use 
of  them.  Now  for  man  to  delight  himself  in  that 
which  is  the  fruit  of  his  iniquity,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  his  sin,  can  be  no  ways  lawful  for  him  : 
so  to  extend  things  beyond  their  real  use,  or  to 
superadd  things  wholly  superfluous,  is  a  manifest 
abuse  of  the  creation,  and  therefore  not  lawful  to 
Christians. 

Secondly,  Those  that  will  needs  so  adorn  them- 
selves in  the  use  of  their  clothes,  as  to  beset  them 
with  things  having  no  real  use  or  necessity,  but 
merely  for  ornament's  sake,  do  openly  declare  that 
*the  end  of  it  is  either  to  please  their  lusts,  (for 
which  end  these  things  are  chiefly  invented  and 
contrived,)  or  otherwise  to  gratify  a  vain,  proud, 
and  ostentatious  mind ;  and  it  is  obvious  these  are 
their  general  ends  in  so  doing.  Yea,  we  see  how 
easily  men  are  puffed  up  with  their  garments,  and 
how  proud  and  vain  they  are,  when  adorned  to 
their  mind.  Now  how  far  these  things  are  below 
a  true  Christian,  and  how  unsuitable,  needs  very 
little  proof.  Hereby  those  who  love  to  be  gaudy 
and  superfluous  in  their  clothes,  show  they  concern 
themselves  little  with  mortification  and  self-denial, 
and  that  they  study  to  beautify  their  bodies  more 
than  their  souls;  which  proves  they  think  little 
upon  mortality,  and  so  certainly  are  more  nominal 
than  real  Christians. 

Thirdly,  The  scripture  severely  reproves  such 
practices,  both  commending  and  commanding  the 
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contrary;  as  Isa.  iii.  how  severely  dotb  the  pro- 
phet reprove  the  daughters  of  Israel  for  their  tirik- 
liug  ornaments,  their  cauls,  and  their  round  tires, 
their  chains  and  bracelets,  &c.,  and  yet  is  it  not 
BtranffC  to  see  Christians  allow  themselves  in  these 
things,  from  whom  a  more  strict  and  exemplary 
conversation  is  required?  Christ  desires  us  not  to 
be  anxious  about  our  clothing,  Mat.  vi.  25,  and  to 
show  the  vanity  of  such  as  glory  in  the  splendour 
of  their  clothing  tells  them,  That  even  Solomon,  in 
all  his  glory,  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  lily  of 
the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast 
into  the  oven.  But  surely  they  make  small  reck- 
oning of  Christ's  words  and  doctrine  that  are  so 
curious  in  their  clothing,  and  so  industrious  to  deck 
themselves,  and  so  earnest  to  justify  it,  and  so  en- 
raged when  they  are  reproved  for  it.  The  apostle 
Paul  is  very  positive  in  this  respect,  1  Tim.  ii.  9, 
10.  I  will  therefore  in  like  manner  also  that  wo- 
men adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel,  with 
shame-faced ness  and  sobriety,  and  not  with  broi- 
dered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array,  but 
(which  becometh  women  professing  godliness)  with 
good  works.  To  the  same  purpose  saith  Peter,  1 
Pet.  iii.  3,  4.  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  that 
outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  wear- 
ing of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel  :  but  let 
it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is 
not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  &c.  Here  both  the  apostles  do  very 
positively  and  expressly  assert  two  things,  First, 
That  the  adorning  of  Christian  women  (of  whom 
it  is  particularly  spoken,  I  judge,  because  this  sex 
is  most  naturally  inclined  to  that  vanity,  and  that 
it  seems  that  Christian  men  in  those  days  deserved 
not  in  this  respect  so  much  to  be  reproved)  ought 
not  to  be  outward,  nor  consist  in  the  apparel. 
Secondly,  That  they  ought  not  to  use  the  plaiting  of 
the  hair,  or  ornaments,  &c.,  which  was  at  that  tim^e 
the  custom  of  the  nations.  But  is  it  not  strange, 
that  such  as  make  the  scripture  their  rule,  and  pre- 
tend they  are  guided  by  it,  should  not  only  be  so 
generally  in  the  use  of  these  things,  which  the 
scripture  so  plainly  condemns,  but  also  should  at- 
tempt to  justify  themselves  in  so  doing?  For  the 
apostles  not  only  commend  the  forbearance  of  these 
things,  as  an  attainment  commendable  in  Christians, 
but  condemn  the  use  of  them  as  unlawful ;  and  yet 
may  it  not  seem  more  strange,  that  in  contradiction 
to  the  apostles'  doctrine,  as  if  they  had  resolved  to 
slight  their  testimony,  they  should  condemn  those 
that  out  of  conscience  apply  themselves  seriously 
to  follow  it,  as  if  in  so  doing  they  were  singular, 
proud,  or  superstitious?  This  certainly  betokens 
a  sad  apostacy  in  those  that  will  be  accounted 
Christians,  that  they  arc  so  offended  with  those 
who  love  to  follow  Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  de- 
nying of,  and  departing  from,  the  lying  vanities  of 
this  perishing  world  ;  and  so  doth  much  evidence 
their  aflinity  with  those  who  hate  to  be  reproved, 
and  neither  will  enter  themselves,  nor  suffer  those 
that  would. 

(To  be  contlnncd.) 


Tlue  power  of  God  icitkin  vian. — Man  reasons, 
errs,  and  mistakes  too  nearly  continually ;  but  I 
aiQ  firm  in  the  faith,  lliat  he  who  keeps  closely  to 
wiiat  he  feels  of  the  power  of  God,  submits  wholly 
to  it,  :ind  resigns  his  human  f.iculty  of  reason  to 
its  rectification,  will  be  conformed  to  all  the  will 
of  God  respecting  him;  whether  he  is  able,  as  a 
rational  creature,  to  deuion.stratc  the  truth  of  every 
proposition  in  Euclid,  or  unable  to  comprehend  the 
simplest  among  them. — Jo't  Srolf. 

Those  that  serve  God,  must  .serve  Lim  with  all 
they  have. 


Cottonizcd  Fla  i. — F  i  b  r  ill  a. 

I.  The  importfince  of  Recent  Discoveries  to  the  AYorld. 
— II.  Lyman's  New  Process. — III.  The  adaptation  of 
Fhix  as  a  Paper  Stock. 

Among  the  processes  recently  applied  to  the  dis- 
integration of  flax,  hemp  and  other  fibrous  plants, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  product  for  textile  pur- 
poses, the  most  efficacious,  and  by  far  the  most 
economical,  is  that  discovered  by  A.  S.  Lyman, 
of  New  York,  and  lately  patented  in  several  Euro- 
pean countries  and  India,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  principle  of  this  invention  consists  in 
a  highly  ingenious  application  of  the  explosive  power 
of  steam  to  the  separation  of  the  fibres  of  all  vege- 
table materials.  In  all  fibrous  plants,  such  as  flax, 
hemp,  cane,  &c.,  when  freshly  cut,  sap,  or,  if  dry, 
after  being  soaked  a  short  time,  moisture  is  found 
to  be  minutely  distributed  throughout  the  entire 
structure  of  the  plant.  This  simple  element  it  is 
which  is  converted  into  an  agency  of  immense  but 
easily  regulated  power,  for  the  complete  disintegra- 
tion of  fibrous  plants  of  any  and  every  descrip- 
tion. The  modus  operandi  consists  in  the  use  of 
a  strong  iron  cylinder,  say  twelve  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  twenty  four  feet  long,  having  a  valve  at 
either  end,  carried  by  an  arm  moving  on  a  centre, 
so  that  the  end  of  the  cylinder  can  be  thrown  open 
to  its  full  area.  This  cylinder  being  more  than 
half  filled  with  flax  or  hemp  recently  cut,  or  charged 
with  moisture  by  being  soaked  for  a  brief  period, 
the  valves  at  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  are  closed, 
being  made  steam-tight,  and  by  means  of  a  pipe 
from  a  boiler,  steam  is  supplied  to  the  cylinder  of 
any  required  pressure  to  the  square  inch.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  moisture  in  the  hemp  or  flax  is 
raised  to  a  temperature  above  that  requisite  for  be- 
coming steam,  but  it  cannot  be  converted  into  steam, 
being  controlled  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  which 
already  fills  the  whole  available  space  for  steam 
within  the  cylinder;  the  valve  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cylinder  being  now  let  loose,  the  confined  material 
is  discharged  from  it  with  a  loud  explosion,  and 
being  suddenly  projected  from  the  cylinder,  where 
it  was  under  a  pressure  of  200  lbs.  into  the  atmos- 
phere at  a  pressure  of  only  15  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch,  the  heated  moisture  within  the  fibrous  mate- 
rial instantaneously  flashes  into  steam,  rending  and 
disintegrating  the  material  as  completely  and  mi- 
nutely as  the  moisture  was  distributed  throughout 
its  fibrous  structure. 

In  the  case  of  flax  and  hemp  it  is  found  that  this 
process  of  blowing  separates  in  the  most  complete 
manner  the  fibre  from  the  shove  or  woody  portion 
of  the  plant,  from  which  it  is  then  freed  by  being 
passed  through  an  ordinary  burring  mill;  and  being 
afterwards  washed  in  a  mild  alkaline  solution,  it 
can  be  carded  and  used  in  combination  with  either 
wool  or  cotton,  or  both,  and  as  well  for  felting  as 
for  spinning  purposes.  In  this  condition  the  fibre, 
thus  simply  and  inexpensively  prepared,  is  applica- 
ble to  many  uses — taking  the  place  of  wool  with 
equal  utility  and  at  not  more  than  one-third  of  its 
cost — and  of  cotton,  in  those  fabrics  in  which  it  is 
combined  with  other  textile  substances,  with  equal 
advantage  and  at  a  very  large  reduction  on  the 
cost  of  cotton.  When,  however,  the  flax  fibre  is 
subjected  to  a  second  blowing  process,  it  is  found  to 
be  minutely  subdivided  in  a  natural  manner  into 
its  ultimate  or  component  fibres,  which  are  ascer- 
tained to  be  of  the  length  of  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  inches.  By  means  of  a  simple  and  econom- 
ical process,  applied  by  the  inventor,  the  commi- 
nuted fibre  is  bleached,  any  remaining  gum  is  re- 
moved, and  it  is  reduced  to  a  condition  in  which  it 
can  be  made  capable  of  being  spun  alone,  in  the 
same  manner  as  cotton.  Although  experiments  on 
a  large  scalo,  in  this  respect,  have  not  yet  been  made, 


there  remains  little  doubt  that,  with  some  sligi 
modifications  of  machinery,  which  experience  aE 
ingenuity  will  easily  supply,  this  cottonized  flax  cs 
and  will  be  used  and  spun  by  itself,  in  the  san 
manner  as  ordinary  cotton,  while  by  this  process 
can  be  manufactured  at  half  the  cost  of  cotton. 

For  textile  and  felting  purposes,  in  combinatic 
with  wool  and  cotton,  or  with  both,  and  especial! 
as  a  substitute  for  wool,  its  value  and  great  econon 
are  already  established,  and  for  all  such  combin 
tion  purposes  it  cannot  fail  henceforth  to  come  in 
extensive  use.  Specimens  of  felted  cloth,  half  wo 
and  half  flax ;  of  stockings  in  the  like  proportion!  Kit 
of  felt  hats,  one-third  flax  and  two- thirds  wool,  ai 
other  fabrics  are  exhibited.  Thread  or  spun  goo( 
cloth  are  being  made,  all  of  which  articles  man, 
facturers  pronounce  to  be  improved  by  the  admi: 
ture  of  flax,  but,  as  first  samples,  are  greatly  in!  0 
rior  in  quality,  they  say,  to  what  will  be  produce 

One  peculiar  advantage  of  the  Lyman  proce 
is,  that  by  means  of  it  no  single  particle  of  the  fib 
is  wasted  or  becomes  refuse  ;  but  every  part 
equally  valuable  for  the  highest  uses.  By  tl 
process,  moreover,  the  fibre  of  hemp  can  be  ma 
equally  available  with  flax;  and  it  is  special 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  jute  and  numero  dop 
other  fibrous  plants  in  like  manner. 

The  first  application  of  this  most  ingenious  inve 
tion  has  been  to  the  disintegration  of  fibrous  mat|iiiic 
rial,  and  its  conversion  into  paper  stock,  for  whi 
uses  it  bids  fair  to  supersede,  in  economy  of  pr 
duction,  any  existing  agency.  In  the  treatment 
the  hemp  plant  for  this  purpose  its  results  are  mc  jjei 
striking.  But  its  future  value  to  the  manufacturi 
community  will  be  chiefly  in  the  economical  prep 
ration  of  flax  for  textile  purposes.  To  the  agrici 
turist  it  presents  a  powerful  inducement  for  turni 
to  profitable  account  the  vast  area  of  western  Ian 
specially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  flax  and  hem 
while  it  furnishes  facilities  for  utilizing  tne  ma 
thousands  of  tons  of  flax  straw  which  heretofc 
have  been,  and  still  are,  left  as  useless  to  rot  up 
the  ground,  after  the  removal  of  the  seed 

The  cost  of  the  apparatus  for  working  Ly'MA 
process  is  very  inconsiderable,  when  contrasted  w 
its  produce  ;  while  hardly  any  skilled  labour 
required.    A  battery  of  three  guns,  of  the  contei  p\ 
of  forty  cubic  feet  each  gun,  with  steam  boil 
tubing,  &c.,  can  be  set  up  for  a  cost  in  all  not 
cecding  86,000.    In  Illinois  and  Ohio,  whose 
is  specially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  flax  and  hen 
coal  costs  not  more  than  two,  in  many  places 
one  dollar  per  ton.    The  shove  or  boon  of  the  fl 
will  furnish  a  large  portion  of  the  fuel  for  work 
flax.    Farmers  in  Illinois  will  contract  to  dc  ' 
hemp,  with  the  seed  on  it,  at  85,  or  before  the  S( 
ripens,  at  83  to  84  per  ton ;  and  flax  can  be  li 
abundantly,  we  learn,  at  86  the  ton.    In  the 
of  hemp  for  paper  stock  the  woody  part  or  shov(  ma 
equally  valuable  with  the  fibre  ;  and  from  accuf 
trials  made  it  is  ascertained  that  a  ton  of  hemp  Ik 
2,000  lbs.  will  yield  56  per  cent.,  or  1,120  lbs 
bleached  paper  stock.    Each  gun  is  capable 
blowing  14,000  lbs.  of  hemp,  producing  7,840 
bleached  fibre  per  day  of  20  hours. 

Of  flax  it  is  found  that  one  ton  of  2,240  1 
yields  324  lbs.  of  pure  bleached  fibre,  and  a  la 
proportion  of  materiel  for  fuel.  Hemp  or  flax 
quires  to  be  in  the  gun  only  from  five  to  six  n 
utes,  and  two  minutes  suffice  for  loading.  'I 
admits  of  ci^ht  and  a  half  charges  per  hour  ;  se 
may  be  safely  counted  on. 

From  results  already  obtained  a  bleached  pa  ill 
stock,  from  hemp,  ready  .to  be  run  off  into  paj 
can  be  produced  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  three  C(  n. 
per  lb.,  worth  fully  seven  or  eight  cents,  and  w 
can,  at  a  further  coi-t  of  not  more  than  one  cent 
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«si:  inverted  into  paper  of  different  qualities,  worth, 
I  an  average,  not  less  than  twelve  cents  the  lb. 
he  manufacture  already,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
'  paper  from  the  cane  reed,  shows  results  nearly 

'"^^  not  equally  as  promising  as  those  from  hemp.  It 
,  however,  in  the  application  of  the  process  in  ques- 
m  to  the  preparation  of  flax,  hemp  and  other 
)rous  plants  for  textile  purposes,  as  a  substitute 

*  r  or  supplement  to  cotton  and  wool,  that  it  is,  at 
mti  g  present  time,  especially  interesting.    The  Ly- 

A.N  process,  at  once  simple  and  economical,  and 
^'f'  iting  on  fibrous  plants  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
tto        natural  construction,  by  one  stroke,  supersedes 

le  laborious,  tedious  and  expensive  processes  of 

sintegration  heretofore  in  use.  It  is  this  which 
""^  ves  to  it  its  peculiar  character  and  value;  and 

!Stines  it  to  fill  a  highly  important  function  in  the 
'j"  ;onomy  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  essential 
)i1m  ianches  of  human  industry, 
proa  Xn  view  of  the  lamentable  political  disturbances 

*  ^  aich  now  agitate  this  country,  and  of  their  dis- 
P^'^  trous  consequences  to  the  manufacturing  industry 

'  Europe  as  well  as  America,  it  is  not  easy  to 
*M  'er-estimate  the  importance  of  the  application  of 
lecii  igii  inventions  as  the  one  in  question  to  the  de- 
^''i  ^lopment  of  a  substitute  for  cotton.    The  uncer- 

,inty  of  the  duration  of  the  impending  civil  war 
>i5n  Jjich  already  carries  dismay  to  many  a  humble 
^  )me  on  the  other  as  well  as  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
■  ''I'i  ntic,  and  the  prospect  of  a  very  great  diminution, 
F  •  indefinite  interruption  of  the  supply  of  an  article 
'^'^'^^  '  such  prime  necessity  as  cotton,  furnish  the  most 
-  f  5werful  stimulus  to  the  discovery  no  less  of  other 
'  ■^■i  >urces  of  supply,  than  of  some  other  suitable  tex- 
p'^!  le  material  which  may  serve  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  cotton  owes  it  vaunted 

>vereignty  as  much  to  the  ingenuity  of  Whitney, 
51^1  b  to  the  peculiar  fertility  of  Southern  soils.  Con- 

fast  its  history  since  the  discovery  of  the  cotton 
["»(n  with  that  of  the  preceding  period,  and  the  ex- 

bt  of  its  oblisration  to  that  invention  is  manifest, 
'■''ft  requires  but  the  application  of  mechanical  inge- 

iaity  to  the  treatment  of  flax,  a  plant  indigenous 
■■i^b  almost  every  soil  and  climate,  to  adapt  it  to  all 
-J»be  practical  utilities  of  the  cotton  plant.  This 
■11  esideratum  we  believe  to  be  substantially  supplied 
'EK'Nr  the  simple  and  eflacacious  invention  of  A.  S. 
wil  tYJiAN ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  an 

ge  remarkable  for  mechanical  ingenuity,  any  re- 
ises  ulsitc  supplementary  appliances  will  be  forthcom- 
isn  ag  in  the  protjress  of  this  new  and  most  interesting 
i 'ranch  of  industry. — Hunt's  Magazine. 

V.l\   ^  

.'ti  In  a  meeting  for  discipline  my  mind  was  op- 
itiii  ressed  under  a  sense  of  some  present  not  sufficiently 
les  steeming  the  sufferings  of  Christ  without  the  gates 
J  f  Jerusalem,  nor  having  fellowship  with  Him  in 
leihem:  also  of  a  dark  libertine  spirit,  that  would 
vTframple  upon  those  precious  testimonies  of  the  cross, 
:3ri  elivcred  Ao  George  Fox  and  others,  against  hat 
;aip  onour,  the  heathenish  appellations  of  days  and 
!*  lonths,  the  unchristian  language  of  You  to  a  sin- 
'Je  ;le  person,  and  calling  men  master,  contrary  to 
lOl  be  express  prohibition  of  our  blessed  Lord.  Be 

e  not  called  of  men  master,  for  one  is  your  mas- 
[Ol  er,  even  Christ."  Some  well  disposed  Friends 
111  nay,  perhaps,  have  strengthened  these  libertines 
ji  ly  laying  too  great  stress  on  externals;  for  "in 
rE/hrist  Jesus,  neither  circumcision  availeth,  nor 
I  incircumcision,  but  a  new  creature;  "  but  if  those 
»  ailed  Quakers,  walked  according  to  this  rule,  they 

rould  neither  wear  gay  clothing,  nor  give  flattering 
pj  itles  to  men.  Much  expense  in  dress,  sumptuous 
;)t  lOuses,  and  costly  furniture,  comport  not  with  the 
',c»;  xample  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  who  was  the  most 
si)  lerfect  pattern  of  plainness,  and  had  not  whereon 
est  0  lay  his  head. — Saml.  Scott,  1781. 
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For  "The  Friend.' 

Musings  and  Memories. 

"  READY  TO  BE  OFFERED." — PAUL. 

What  a  blessed  condition  the  apostle  had  attained 
to.  He  felt  that  his  sins  had  gone  beforehand  to 
judgment,  and  that  through  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  they  had  all  been  blotted  out  and  a 
free  pardon  granted  him.  In  this  assurance,  he 
knew  that  there  was  laid  up  for  him  a  crown  of 
righteousness.  Yea,  he  already  felt  in  the  inward 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  foretaste  of  the  joy 
which  should  afterward  in  its  fullness  be  revealed 
To  him,  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  was  far 
better  than  to  remain  toiling  in  his  earth  work,  yet 
for  the  love  which  he  bore  his  Divine  Master,  he  was 
willing  to  continue  in  his  prison-house  of  flesh,  just 
solong  as  that  All  wise,  and  all  loving  One  should 
see  it  was  best.  Yet  he  was  ready  to  be  offered. 
Ho  had  nothing  further  to  do,  but  in  holy  trust  and 
confidence,  whilst  performing  present  duty,  to  wait 
the  moment  of  his  dismissal  from  time.  How  dif- 
ferent his  condition  from  that  of  the  fearful,  doubt- 
ing ones,  who  know  not  whether  they  are  accepted 
of  God,  yea  or  nay !  How  still  more  widely  differ- 
ent from  those,  who  feel  they  have  not  the  .love 
of  God  in  them,  that  it  is  not,  and  has  not  been  as 
their  meat  and  drink,  to  do  his  will  ?  Such  often- 
times have  a  vague  hope,  that  through  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  they  shall  somehow  or 
other,  find  a  rest  with  the  righteous,  although  they 
have  not  whilst  on  earth,  followed  the  dear  Saviour 
as  cross  bearing  disciples.  No  cross  no  crown,  is 
plainly  inscribed  over  the  portal,  which  admits  the 
true  christian  into  the  narrow  way,  which  leadeth 
unto  life.  I  have  stood  by  the  dying  bed  of  a  hum- 
ble christian,  who  looking  at  the  close  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage  as  imminent,  could  say,  in  sweet  trust- 
ing faith  in  his  long  loved  Redeemer,  "  though  I 
enter  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  with  awe, 
I  can  truly  say,  it  is  not  with  dread."  He  believed 
that  his  sins  had  been  blotted  out,  and  he  lay  per- 
fectly resigned,  let  the  parting  moment  come  when 
it  might.  Nay,  he  could  have  exclaimed,  had  he 
not  deemed  quiet,  patient  waiting,  was  his  duty, 
"Come,  Lord  Jesus  !  come  quickly  !  thy  servant  is 
ready." 

I  have  read  an  anecdote  related  by  an  attorney, 
to  this  import.  He  had  a  case,  in  which  the  whole 
estate  of  a  client  was  at  stake ;  on  the  result  of 
which  his  future  affluence  or  poverty  depended. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  the  lord  chan- 
cellor was  to  deliver  the  judgment,  he  called  on  his 
attorney  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  His  case 
was  to  come  up,  was  every  thing  ready  !  The  deep 
feeling  evident  in  the  client,  struck  the  attorney 
withfear  for  theresult.  Learned  counsel  had  given 
a  favourable  opinion  of  his  cause,  but  the  attorney 
it  appears  had  doubts,  and  the  chancellor  decided 
adversely.  Of  the  poor  client,  the  attorney  writes, 
"  never  shall  I  forget  the  agonj'  of  despair  depicted 
in  his  countenance  at  that  moment,  as,  rushing 
from  the  court,  he  hi-ssed  into  my  ear,  the  fearful 
words,  '  Oh  !  I  am  undone.' " 

The  attorney,  himself,  moralizes  on  the  case, 
comparing  it  to  that  of  those  who  are  about  closing 
their  earthly  accounts,  and  know  that  their  case  is 
to  be  called  up  that  day,  or  at  least  in  a  very  short 
period.  As  death  leaves  us,  judgment  will  find  us. 
There  is  no  place  for  pardon,  or  repentance,  to 
those  whose  day  of  life  has  closed.  Their  case  is 
then  forever  fixed.  If  they  have  gone  down  to 
the  grave  trusting,  in  any  thing  short  of  being  born 
again,  renewed  in  Christ  Jesus,  through  the  cleans- 
ing baptisms  of  his  spirit,  and  a  free  pardon  through 
his  grace,  their  doom  is  fixed  forever,  where  tb^> 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,  in 


vain  may  friends,  like  the  learned  counsel  in  the 
poor  man's  case  referred  to,  give  favourable  opin- 
ions. God,  who  seeth  the  heart,  giveth  a  final  de- 
cree, according  to  the  blessed  counsel  of  his  im- 
mutable justice,  in  accordance  with  the  precepts 
and  declarations  he  has  given  unto  men,  through 
the  gospel  revelations  of  his  dear  Son.  Sympathiz- 
ing and  loving  ones,  may  bid  them  confide  in  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  priests  may  undertake 
to  make  good  any  defect  in  their  heavenly  title,  but 
the  fond  wishes  of  the  one  sort,  and  the  pretended 
absolution  of  the  other,  are  equally  unavailing. 
To  the  unrenewed  soul,  the  issue  of  the  case  will 
be,  "  Depart  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  pre- 
pared for  the  Devil  and  his  angels." 

How  soon  death  may  call  our  case  up  for  final 
decision,  we  none  of  us  know,  but  it  must  be  in  a 
little  while,  to  the  longest  liver  ;  it  may  be  very 
soon  to  some  of  us.  We  cannot  tell  but  our  case 
may  come  on  this  day,  nay,  we  know  not  but  that 
before  the  hour  we  have  now  entered  on  shall  be 
finished,  our  condemnation  shall  have  been  forever 
settled.  It  behooves  us,  dear  reader,  to  be  in  earn- 
est in  our  inward  aspirations  after  a  clean  heart 
and  a  right  spirit.  Our  God,  though  he  be  rich 
in  mercy,  and  ready  to  forgive  the  contrite  in  spirit, 
will  surely  punish  the  rebellious  and  backsliding, 
and  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam,  who  do  not 
come  unto  him,  through  Jesus  Christ,  out  of  whom 
there  is  no  salvation,  must  expect  no  mercy. 

Annie  of  Astria,  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
Richelieu,  that  wicked  ecclesiastic,  "  My  Lord  Car- 
dinal, God  does  not  pay  at  the  end  of  every  week, 
but  at  the  last  he  2}ays.'^  What  a  lesson  this  lan- 
guage ought  to  have  been  to  the  proud  priest.  He 
was  a  professed  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  but 
his  heart,  his  affections,  were  all  fast  wedded  to 
the  earth.  He  might  from  time  to  time,  turn  away 
his  thoughts  from  consideration  of  the  sins  he  was 
living  in  the  indulgence  of,  but  there  was  One  who 
did  not  forget  them.  His  iniquities  were  ever  re- 
corded against  him,  and  whilst  turning  away  from 
the  secret  convictions  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit, 
which  would  have  administered  some  present  pun- 
ishment in  mercy,  to  awaken  in  him  a  fervent  de- 
sire to  escape  through  repentance  and  amendment 
of  life  the  wrath  to  come,  he  was  but  increasing  that 
payment,  awfully  sure  at  last.  "  God  does  not 
pay  at  the  end  of  every  week,  but  at  the  last  he 
pays."  How  consolatory  this  thought  to  the  hum- 
ble tribulated  christian.  Trials  may  be  his  portion 
on  the  earth,  his  heavenly  Father  may  see  meet  to 
lead  him  through  many  sorrows  on  his  way  to  the 
kingdom,  yet  at  last  he  all  his  true  followers 
with  the  riches  of  his  glory  and  grace. 


Sifety  in  humility  mid  stillne&s. — Sat  with  a 
young  woman  to  whom  tender  counsel  was  given, 
with  sincere  desire  that  she  might  be  preserved 
from  the  strange  notions  of  liberty,  and  of  aliena- 
tion from  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  seem  to  abound. 
Our  safety  is  in  humility  and  in  stillnes ;  that  we  may 
be  taught  to  know  ourselves,  and  often  to  resort  to 
the  place  where  secret  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made, 
where  the  simple-hearted  wait  for  an  increase  of 
understanding,  to  know  and  to  keep  in  the  paths 
of  uprightness,  that  they  may  be  at  peace.  These 
read  the  holy  Scriptures  with  reverence  and  lowli- 
ness of  mind,  that  they  may  come  unto  the  Light, 
the  Life,  and  the  Way,  whereof  the  Scriptures  do 
testify,  even  Christ  the  Lord. — Mary  Capper. 

The  idle  should  not  be  classed  among  the  living  j 
they  are  a  sort  of  dead  men  not  fit  to  be  buried. 

He  submits  to  be  seen  through  a  microscope  who 
suffers  himself  to  be  caught  in  a  passion. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Meteorology. 

CCoutiDued  IVom  p.ige  381.) 

"  At  a  time  wlicn  the  opinion  waa  almost  universal 
that  the  winters  at  least,  had  grown  milder  in  Eu- 
rope, Dr.  Noah  Webster  undertook  to  disprove  it 
with  great  research  and  ingenuity.  He  points  out 
the  distinction,  formerly  existing  as  now,  between 
the  climate  of  the  hills  of  Judooa  and  Syria  and  of 
the  plains.  He  calls  notice  to  the  severe  winter  in 
Syria  of  1741-42  ;  to  that  of  1756-57,  when  the 
mercury  sunk  into  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  at 
Aleppo,  and  multitudes  of  vines  were  killed,  as 
were  olives  that  had  stood  fil'ty  years.  He  quotes 
from  Arthur  Young's  Tour  in  Italy,  in  November 
and  December,  1789,  who  then  found  the  hills 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  streets  a  sheet  of  ice, 
and  says  that  on  the  29th  of  November,  Cyprus 
wine  was  frozen,  and  milk  burst  the  vessels  in  which 
it  was  put.  Young  crossed  Mount  Cenis  on  the 
21st  December  in  ten  feet  of  snow.  He  thinks  the 
quotations  from  the  classics  point  not  to  average 
winters,  but  to  hard  winters,  such  as  those  of  1642, 
1709,  1741,  and  1780.  Dr.  Webster  also  quotes 
a  passage  from  Lady  Montague's  letters,  who  tra- 
velled along  the  Danube  in  1717,  and  describes 
Mount  Hoemus  and  llodope  as  always  covered  with 
snow.  These  are  1-2°  south  of  Tomos,  the  place 
of  Ovid's  banishment. 

"  Dr.  Webster  refutes  Gibbon's  statement,  that 
the  '  Rhine  and  the  Danube  were  frequently  frozen, 
and  capable  of  sustaining  the  most  enormous  weight, 
The  barbarians  often  chose  the  winter  to  transport 
their  armies  and  cavalry  over  a  vast  and  solid 
bridge  of  ice.  Modeon  ages  have  not  presented  an 
instance  of  a  like  phenomenon,'  with  the  remark 
that  both  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  have,  within 
three  centuries,  been  frequently  covered  with  ice 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  largest  armies  that  ever 
issued  from  the  north.  In  1795,  the  French  troops 
crossed  the  Rhine  into  Holland  on  the  ice.  '  This 
event  happened  so  opportunely  for  the  purposes  of 
the  French,  that  even  atheist  were  disposed  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  God,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  this  event  among  the  interpositions  of 
heaven  in  their  favour.'  Dr.  Webster  explains  the 
migration  of  the  deer,  not  by  the  change  of  climate, 
but  by  the  retreat  of  the  forests  under  the  axe  of 
the  emigrant.  Dr.  Webster  regards  it  as  a  capital 
fact,  that  he  docs  not  '  find  in  history  any  evidence 
that  a  change  of  climate,  generally,  has  carried  any 
of  the  delicate  fruits  into  latitudes  where  they  did 
not  thrive  in  the  earliest  ages.'  Dr.  Webster  dis- 
cusses next  the  evidence  adduced  by  Jefferson  and 
Williams  to  prove  a  change  of  climate  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion  upon  the 
whole  subject : — 'From  all  I  can  discover  in  regard 
to  the  seasons,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  1  see 
no  reason  to  conclude,  with  Dr.  Williams,  that  the 
lieat  of  the  earth  is  increasing.  It  appears  that  all 
ihc  alterations  in  a  country,  iu  consequence  of  clear- 
ing and  cultivation,  result  only  in  making  a  difl'er- 
ent  distribution  of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dry 
weather,  among  the  several  seasons.  The  clearing 
of  lands  opens  them  to  the  sun,  their  moisture  is 
exhaled,  liicy  are  more  heated  in  summer,  but  more 
cold  in  winter  near  the  surface  ;  the  temperature 
becomes  unsteady  and  the  seasons  irregular.  This 
is  the  fact.  A  smaller  degree  of  cold,  if  steady,  will 
longer  preserve  snow  and  ice,  than  a  greater  de- 
gree under  frcciuent  changes.  Hence  we  solve  the 
phenomenon  of  more  constant  ice  and  snow  in  the 
••arly  ages ;  which  I  believe  to  have  been  the  case. 
It  was  not  the  degree  but  the  steadiness  of  the  cold 
which  produced  this  effect.  Every  forest  in  Amer- 
ica exhibits  this  phenomenon.  We  have,  in  the 
cultivated  diatrict;^,  deep  snow  to-day,  and  none  to- 


morrow ;  but  the  same  quantity  of  snow,  falling  in 
the  woods,  lies  there  till  spring.  The  same  fact, 
on  a  larger  scale,  is  observed  in  the  ice  of  our  riv- 
ers. This  will  explain  all  the  appearances  of  the 
season,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  without  re- 
sorting to  the  unphilosophical  hypothesis  of  a  gene- 
ral increase  of  heat.' 

"  Prof.  Schow  read  a  paper  before  the  royal  So- 
ciety of  Copenhagen,  '  On  the  supposed  Changes  in 
the  Meteorological  Constitution  of  the  different 
Parts  of  the  Earth  during  the  Historical  Period.' 
In  the  absence  of  the  thermometers  and  hygrome- 
ters of  modern  science,  the  result  of  the  inquiry  will 
depend  on  the  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

1.  What  animals  lived,  and  what  plants  grew  in 
the  country  spoken  of;  have  they  been  the  same 
that  now  live  there,  or  have  they  been  such  as  re- 
quire a  more  or  less  warm,  a  more  or  less  moist  at- 
mosphere, than  those  that  now  live  in  these  spots  ? 

2.  At  what  time  of  the  year  have  the  inhabitants 
in  former  times  begun  and  finished  their  crops  of 
hay,  corn,  or  other  cultivated  plants  ?  3.  Have  the 
effects  of  meteors  upon  inorganic  nature,  which 
suppose  a  rather  fixed  temperature,  as,  for  example, 
the  freezing  of  lakes  and  rivers,  the  fall  of  snow, 
changed  ?  Are  the  masses  of  snow  and  ice  op  the 
mountains  now  greater  or  smaller  than  th^y  were 
formerly  ?  4.  Have  the  customs  and  business,  which 
more  or  less  are  dependent  upon  the  climate, 
changed;  for  example  the  use  of  artificial  heat, 
dress,  navigation,  &c.  ?" 

"  Tosettle  this  question,  Schow  would  rely  mostly 
on  writers  upon  natural  philosophy  and  natural 
history ;  though  he  would  not  overlook  historians, 
geographers,  or  even  poets.  Eut  in  every  case  he 
thinks  the  most  rigorous  criticism  is  needed,  on 
account  of  the  varieties  of  plants  or  animals  which 
may  go  by  the  same  name  ;  on  account  of  the  fluc- 
tuation of  successive  years  ;  on  account  of  the  broad 
distinction  between  such  phenomena  as  are  usual 
and  such  as  are  extraordinary ;  and  on  account  of 
the  frailty  of  human  memory,  which  recollects  so 
much  better  the  wonderful  than  the  commonplace. 
Applying  these  principles  to  the  comparison  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  climates  of  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Greece,  and  Italy,  Schow  maintains  that 
there  has  been  no  considerable  change ;  and  that 
the  account  which  the  Abbe  Mann  has  given  of 
the  transition  in  the  climate  of  the  countries  border- 
ing the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  viz.,  '  that  the  cli- 
mate there  was  such  as  is  now  hardly  found  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  but  must  be  sought  for  in 
Lapland,  Siberia,  or  in  America,  to  the  north  of 
Hudson's  Bay,'  is  irreconcilable  with  the  accounts 
of  northern  travellers,  who  state  that  olive-trees, 
fig-trees,  and  bay-trees  continue  to  grow  there. 

Malle  presented  a  memoir  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy in  1848  on  the  change  of  climate  in  I^aly, 
in  which  he  gives  his  evidence  for  the  conclusion 
that  the  time  of  cutting  the  first  hay  occurs  in  the 
same  decade  of  the  same  month  now  as  it  did  two 
thousand  years  ago.  He  quotes  from  Virgil  the 
description  of  the  ancient  fertility, 

'  liis  gravida!  pecudes,  bis  pomis  utilis  arbos,' 
which  some  commentators  had  explained  away  as 
a  figure  of  speech  (though  Pliny  and  Varro  confirm 
it;)  and  remarks  upon  it,  that  he  had  himself  eaten, 
in  1811  and  1830  pears  and  apples  of  the  second 
crop.  Malle  concludes  his  discussion  in  these 
words  :  '  I  end  by  declaring  that  the  epochs,  or  at 
least  the  limits  of  the  different  agricultural  labours, 
and  the  several  phases  of  vegetation,  are  for  the 
same  localities  and  the  same  altitudes,  identical  in 
ancient  and  modern  Italy ;  and  finally,  that,  from 
the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  present  era,  the  climate 
of  Italy  has  not  undergone  any  sensible  modification 
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in  its  mean,  its  annual,  or  its  monthly  temperature. 

"  Arago  has  discussed  at  great  length  this  ques- 
tion of  the  secular  change  of  climate,  and  with  his 
usual  ability  and  learning.  He  begins  with  tbelouff 
remark,  that,  as  the  thermometer  was  not  intro- 
duced until  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  the  ques^w" 
tion  can  be  discussed  only  in  reference  to  whatwtj 
know  of  the  state  of  crops,  and  other  natural  phe 
nomena,  as  the  congelation  of  rivers  and  seas.  Ha 
then  argues,  that  the  date  will  not  ripen  unless  the  K 
mean  temperature  comes  up  to  a  certain  standard  j 
the  vine  will  not  produce  grapes  fit  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wine  if  the  temperature  exceeds  by  much 
the  above-named  limit.  W^henever  we  find  a  coun« 
try  in  which  both  the  date  and  the  grape  ripen  now 
as  well  as  formerly,  we  may  conclude  that  the  cli^iodj 
mate  has  not  sensibly  changed.  From  this  arguuies 
ment,  applied  to  Palestine,  he  concludes  that  thei 
climate  of  that  country  has  not  altered  since  the  itte 
time  of  Moses, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Tlie  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with 
God. — What  shall  I  then  say  to  you,  who  are  lov' 
ers  of  learning  and  admirers  of  knowledge  ?  Was 
not  I  also  a  lover  and  admirer  of  it,  who  also' 
sought  after  it  according  to  my  age  and  capacity 
But  it  pleased  God  in  his  unutterable  love,  earlj' 
to  withstand  my  vain  endeavours,  while  I  was  yet 
but  eighteen  years  of  age;  and  made  me  seriouslj 
to  consider,  (which  I  wish  also  may  befall  others,] 
that  without  holiness  no  man  can  see  God,  andff 
that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom, 
and  to  depart  from  iniquity  a  good  understanding 
and  how  much  knowledge  puffeth  up,  and  leadetl 
away  from  that  inward  quietness,  stillness,  and  hw.- 
mility  of  mind,  where  the  Lord  appears  and  hi; 
heavenly  wisdom  is  revealed.  If  ye  consider  thest 
things,  then  will  ye  say  with  me,  that  all  thi 
learning,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  gathered  in  this 
fallen  nature,  is  but  as  dross  and  dung  in  compari 
son  of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  especially  being  desti 
tute  of  that  power,  life,  and  virtue,  which  I  per 
ceived  these  excellent  (though  despised,  because  il 
literate)  witnesses  of  God  to  be  filled  with.  Anc 
therefore,  seeing  that  in  and  among  them  I,  witl 
many  others,  have  found  the  heavenly  food  th 
gives  contentment,  let  my  soul  seek  after  thi 
learning,  and  wait  for  it  for  ever. — Robert  Bar 
clay. 
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The  Best  adorning,  and  onhj  right  qualifica 
tion  of  gospel  j^reachers. — Poor  as  to  this  world*"! 
and  barely  acquainted  with  the  very  rudiments  o 
learning,  the  word  of  God's  wisdom,  the  word  o  '* 
faith,  dwelt  richly  in  him  ;  and  his  understandinj 
being  much  enlarged  in  heavenly  experience, 
brought  forth,  as  a  faithful  steward,  the  good  thing 
committed  to  him,  to  the  great  refreshment  of  th  I"" 
Lord's  heritage,  and  to  the  building  up  of  many  i 
the  Truth.    As  none  could  justly  blaifle  the  up 
right,  even  tenor  of  his  conduct,  so  was  he,  throng 
watchfulness,  preserved  and  directed  in  the  exei 
cise  of  his  ministerial  gift;  nor  could  any  critics 
opposer,  it  is  said,  ever  find  him  wrong  iu  a  wore 
On  the  other  hand,  many  persons  would  confcs 
their  admiration  at  the  excellent  matter,  utterance 
and  pertinent  connexion  observed  in  the  test 
monies  of  one,  so  devoid  of  acquired  learning,  an 
yet,  so  thoroughly  furnished  in  all  respects  unto  h 
holy  calling.     Thus,  in  this  instance,  was  ver 
clearly  hold  up  to  view,  what  it  is  that  constitute 
the  best  adorning  of  gospel  preachers,  and  what 
the  only  right  qualification  for  speaking  "  as  tl 
oracles  ofGod." — From  aii  account  of  George  Gra 
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When  shall  we  be  able  to  do  business  with  tl 
world  without  catching  the  spirit  of  the  world  ? 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Refltetions  in  the  Conntry. 
The  blessings  of  a  bounteous  Providence  are 
111  lured  out  upon  us  with  an  unsparing  hand.  How 
ach  there  is  to  call  forth  heart-felt  gratitude,  and 
new  the  daily  sense  of  man's  dependence  upon  a 
'^'Macious  God.  Observe  the  luxuriance  of  the  fields, 
genial  warmth,  to  hasten  the  growth  of  the 
'■■  I  aits  of  the  earth,  and  the  bright  skies,  enabling 
e  farmer  to  gather  them  safely  in  their  best  con- 
tion.  Note  also  the  fresh-springing  verdure  after 
6  harvest  has  been  gathered,  the  sweet  quiet 
read  over  hill  and  vale,  while  the  husbandman 
toiBjoys  a  season  of  comparative  rest,  and,  if  he  be 
humble  Christian,  is  clothed  with  calm  serenity 
id  gladness  in  lifting  up  his  heart  with  thankful- 
w«i  !ss  for  all  the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  who  places 
s  bow  in  the  cloud  as  a  token  that  summer  and 
nter,  seed  time  and  harvest,  shall  not  fail  while 
e  earth  endures.  All  classes  of  the  people  are 
:eply  interested  in  the  products  of  the  soil,  and 
e  success  of  the  agriculturist.  If  the  crops  fail,  are 
ighted  or  destroyed  from  any  cause,  all  would 
If  iffer,  but  where  prosperity  rewards  the  toil  of  the 
iltivator,  town  and  country  may  rejoice  together, 
id  unite  with  grateful  hearts  in  returning  thanks 
Him,  who  maketh  "  his  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil 
™  id  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  upon  the  just 
ad  on  the  unjust." 

Not  only  should  we  be  thankful  for  all  our  bles- 
ngs,  but  we  should  show  our  sense  of  obligation, 
y  fruits  of  obedience  to  the  Giver,  endeavouring 
1  life  and  conversation,  to  honour  him,  and  do 
ood  to  our  fellow  creatures.    He  who  is  a  Chris- 
an  indeed,  must  keep  the  divine  laws  :    "  Thou 
■."  palt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
ith  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind  ;  and  thou 
alt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."    If  this  love 
evailed  and  ruled  in  the  heart,  men  would  do 
istly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God. 
'hey  could  do  no  injury  to  one  another,  but  ia  ac- 
ordance  with  the  golden  rule  "all  things  whatso- 
ver  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
ven  so  unto  them,"  their  conduct  in  life  would 
bow  forth  the  fruits  of  strict  justice,  of  mercy  and 
f  brotherly  kindness,  leading  to  acts  of  charity  and 
enevolence,  and  works    of  righteousness  and 
eace.    In  this  way,  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
he  Lord  would  spread,  until  it  covered  the  earth 
the  waters  cover  the  sea,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
.his  world  would  finally  become  the  kingdoms  of 
>ur  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.    The  evangelical  pro- 
hecy  would  be  fulfilled,  "and  he  shall  judge 
^mong  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people, 
Kj  ^nd  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
[.  ^nd  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks ;  nation  shall 
■jjiiot  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
iJicarn  war  any  more."    But  alas,  how  remote  now 
r  \  appears  the  realization  of  these  blissful  anticipa 
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ions.    Slavery,  the  guilt  and  shame  of  our  highly 
favoured  land,  after  being  long  prolific  of  bitter 
"ruits,  has  at  la.-t  brought  on  discord,  rebellion  and 
j(j  iivil  war.    The  iniquities  of  the  people  have  been 
nade  their  own  chastisement,  and  a  fountain  of 
jfg  auman  blood  has  been  opened,  which  the  interpo- 
rjjiition  of  an  Omnipotent  and  merciful  benefactor 
ilone  can  close.    Oh,  what  a  loud  call  there  is,  to 
jj  the  professed  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  to 
jjjjjeek  to  be  clothed  with  his  pure,  gentle,  loving 
[Spirit,  enabling  them  to  put  up  acceptable  prayers 
to  the  Father  of  mercies,  that  he  may  pity  and 
,j;  spare  his  erring  and  rebellious  children,  soften 
lji  their  hearts  towards  each  other,  and  bring  them  to 
,jj  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  awful  consequences  of 

the  course  they  are  pursuing, 
ibl    Jonah  said  of  the  Lord,  "  I  know  that  thou  art 
t  a  gracious  God  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger  and  of 


great  kindness,  and  repentest  thee  of  the  evil." 
On  his  mercy  and  protecting  care,  his  humble  de- 
dicated children  may  safely  rely,  whatever  calami- 
ties and  sorrows  his  all-wise  Providence  may  per- 
mit, and  they  can  rest  in  the  assurance  that  all 
things  will  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  and  fear  his  great  and  adorable  name.  They 
have  a  hiding  place  and  sure  refuge,  and  as  they 
cast  their  cares  upon  Him  who  ruleth  over  all,  will 
be  enabled  to  witness  the  unfailing  truth  of  the 
scripture  declaration — "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in 
perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee ;  be- 
cause he  trusteth  in  thee." 
Seventh  mo.,  1861. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Great  Comet  of  18C1. 

(Continued  from  page  382.) 

"  The  suddenness  of  the  apparition  of  the  comet 
in  northern  latitudes,  was  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive of  its  characteristics.  On  the  2nd,  after  the 
twilight  had  disappeared,  the  head,  to  the  naked 
eye,  was  much  brighter  than  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  if  only  the  effective  impression  be  taken 
into  account,  although  as  to  intensity  it  was  far  in- 
ferior to  Alpha  Lyrae,  or  even  to  Alpha  Ursae 
Majoris."  G.  P.  lioud,  from  whose  account  we 
are  now  quoting,  says  that  he  considered  the  head 
as  nearly  equal  in  brightness  to  that  of  the  great 
comet  of  1858,  as  the  latter  appeared  between  the 
30th  of  the  Ninth,  and  the  5th  of  the  Tenth  month. 
"  It  should  be  considered,  however,"  that  the  pre- 
sent comet  was  better  situated,  from  its  higher 
position  above  the  horizon." 

"  The  aspect  of  the  tail  suggested  a  resemblance 
to  the  comet  of  1843.  It  was  a  narrow,  straight 
ray,  projected  to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
six  degrees,  (106°)  from  the  nucleus,  being  easily 
distinguishable,  quite  up  to  the  borders  of  the  milky- 
way.  The  boundaries  for  the  most  part  were  well 
defined,  and  easily  traced  among  the  stars.  It 
was  not  until  after  two  or  three  hours  of  observa- 
tion, that  I  could  gain  a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  structure  of  the  tail  or  tails,  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  the  naked  eye,  and  through  a  small 
opera  glass.  It  was  then  evident  that  a  diffuse, 
dim  light,  with  very  uncertain  outlines,  apparently 
composed  of  hazy  filaments,  swept  off  in  a  strong 
curve,  towards  the  stars  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  Major, 
the  southern  edge  directed  as  low  as  towards 
Mizar.  This  was  evidently,  a  broad  curved  tail, 
intersected  on  its  curved  side,  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  degrees  from  the  nucleus,  by  the  long  straight 
ray,  which  at  the  first  glance,  from  its  greatly 
superior  brightness,  seemed  alone  to  constitute  the 
tail.  The  two  were,  in  fact,  counterparts  of  the 
principal  tail  and  the  supplementary  rays  of  the 
great  comet  of  1858,  with  this  remarkable  differ- 
ence, that  in  the  latter  the  straight  rays  were  so 
far  inferior  in  brightness  to  the  curved  tail,  as  to 
have  been  recognized  at  only  three  observatories, 
those  of  Poulkova,  Gottingen,  and  Cambridge,  U. 
S.,  while  with  the  present  comet,  the  predominating 
feature  was  the  straight  ray,  to  which  the  curved 
tail  seemed  scarcely  more  than  a  wisp-like  appen- 
dage. 

On  further  scrutiny  with  the  aid  of  an  opera 
glass,  two  sharply  cut  and  very  dark  channels, 
bounding  the  principal  ray,  could  be  traced  for  ten 
or  fifteen  degrees  from  the  nucleus;  while  outside 
of  them,  on  either  side,  were  two  additional  faint 
rays.  The  whole  issue  of  nebulous  matter,  from 
the  nucleus,  far  into  the  tail,  was  curiously  grooved 
and  striated.  It  was  noticed  that  both  the  princi- 
pal ray,  and  the  dark  channels,  penetrated  within 
the  outline  of  the  curved  tail,  the  latter  being  clearly 
separated  from  the  principal  ray,  even  to  the  naked 
eye,  by  a  dark  cleft  just  above  their  intersection. 


The  well-defined  margin  of  the  principal  ray  ad- 
mitted of  a  very  exact  delineation,  even  as  far  as 
Alpha  Ophiuchi,  100°  from  its  origin. 

"  On  the  3d,  the  bright  rays,  and  dark  channels, 
were  traced  to  a  distance  of  40°  from  the  nucleus, 
the  principal  ray  to  nearly  100°.  Five  or  six 
alternations  were  distinguished,  besides  the  hazy 
filaments  constituting  the  curved  tail.  Some  of  the 
streaks  could  be  traced  quite  up  to  the  nucleus. 
The  rays  were  not  only  separated  by  the  dark 
channel,  parallel  to  their  axes,  but  they  were  dis- 
connected at  intervals,  in  the  direction  of  their 
length. 

"  On  the  4th,  there  were  two  or  more  regions  of 
contrary  flexure  on  the  north,  following  the  margin 
of  the  ray,  which,  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view, 
are  of  very  great  interest,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  direction  of  the  ray,  almost  precisely  in  a 
great  circle  from  the  sun  continued  through  the 
nucleus.  This  peculiarity  presented  itself  still 
more  decisively  on  the  5th,  when  the  tortuous  path 
of  the  ray  could  not  be  overlooked. 

"  The  very  singular  aspect  of  the  northern  edge 
of  the  principal  ray,  for  the  first  thirty  or  forty  de- 
grees of  its  course,  attracted  particular  attention, 
and  the  charts  were  revised  with  all  possible  care. 
The  sky  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  outlines  so 
distinct  that  there  could  be  no  room  for  doubt,  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  reflexure  of  the^curve.  Sub- 
sequently, on  projecting  an  arc  of  a  great  circle 
from  the  sun,  through  the  nucleus,  it  was  found  to 
lie  clearly  within  the  margin  of  the  ray,  as  far  as 
a  distance  of  thirty  degrees  (30°,)  from  the  nu- 
cleus, and  there  was  still  haziness  beyond  it,  almost 
to  the  distance  of  sixty  degrees,  (60°.)  The  charts 
on  other  dates,  indicate  similar  results,  but  the 
data  cannot  be  properly  discussed,  without  requir- 
ing more  labour  than  can  be,  at  present,  devoted 
to  them."  "  The  nucleus  was  throughout  brilliant, 
and  to  appearance,  solid,  with  a  diameter  of  from 
2"  to  3"."  It  "  admitted  of  very  precise  observa- 
tions ;  indeed  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  would  be 
quite  possible  by  means  of  proper  comparisons 
with  neighbouring  stars,  to  obtain  the  differences  of 
terrestrial  longitudes  of  the  principal  points  at 
which  it  was  observed,  with  a  degree  of  precision 
only  surpassed  by  the  more  refined  methods  known 
in  astronomy." 

From  the  observed  place  of  this  comet,  as  taken 
at  three  or  more  difi'erent  times,  the  dements  of 
its  orbit  have  been  calculated  by  astronomers, 
three  separate  determinations  of  which  nearly 
agreeing  with  each  other,  are  published  in  the  arti- 
cle from  which  we  have  been  extracting.  We 
thus  learn  that  the  comet  passed  its  perihelion,  or 
the  place  of  its  nearest  approach  to  the  sun,  on 
the  11th  of  Sixth  month,  at  43  minutes  past  6  P. 
M.,  (Washington  time,)  that  its  heliocentric  longi- 
tude was  then  248°  52',  its  distance  from  the  sun 
about  78  millions  of  miles,  and  from  the  earth53l 
millions.  It  was  at  that  time,  some  40  millions  of 
miles  south  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  to 
which  plane,  the  plane  of  its  own  orbit  is  nearly 
perpendicular,  the  inclination  being  about  85|  de- 
grees. At  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Sixth  month 
28th,  or  about  seventeen  days  after  it  passed  its 
perihelion,  it  crossed  the  plane  of  our  orbit  towards 
the  north,  and  from  that  time,  its  apparent  place  in 
the  heavens  has  consequently  been  north  of  the  eclip- 
tic. When  it  crossed  the  plane  of  our  orbit,  it  was 
about  13^  millions  of  miles  from  us,  and  nearly 
this  di^tallce — say  about  13  millions  of  miles — 
nearer  to  the  sun  then  we  were,  the  lines  drawn 
from  the  sun  to  the  comet,  and  to  the  earth,  form- 
ing an  angle  of  only  2  degrees.  The  angle  at  the 
earth,  formed  by  the  lines  drawn  to  the  sun  and 
the  comet,  was  12^  degrees.    As  the  comet's  place 
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in  the  ecliptic  was  then  this  much  beldnd  the  sun, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  westward  of  it,  it  must  have 
set  before  the  sun  on  that  evenino-.  Takinn;  into 
account  its  motion  in  longitude  and  latitude  between 
2  o'clock  and  sunset,  it  must  have  set  on  that 
evening,  (Sixth  month,  28th,)  some  10°  westward 
of  the  sun,  more  than  half  an  hour  before  it,  and 
at  a  point  iu  the  horizon,  some  2°  north  of  sunset. 
On  that  morning  it  must  have  risen  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  advance  of  the  sun,  and 
ought  to  have  been  visible  where  the  sky  was  clear. 
On  the  29th,  it  rose  more  than  an  hour  before  the 
sun,  and  set  about  half  an  hour  after  it ,  so  that  on 
that  day,  under  favourable  circumstances,  its  tail, 
if  not  its  body,  might  have  been  seen,  both  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  This  was  also  the  case  on 
the  30th,  as  it  rose  about  an  hour  and  a  half  be- 
fore the  sun,  and  set  about  two  hours  and  a  half 
after  it. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Piiiladelpliia  to 
its  Members. 
Dear  Friends  : — In  this  day  of  commotion  in 
our  country,  when  many  are  departing  from  the 
law  of  righteousness,  and  seeking  to  lay  waste  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  civil  society,  while  others 
are  striving,  under  various  specious  pretexts,  to 
draw  the  unwary  into  things  incompatible  with 
our  views  of  the  spirituality  ol  the  religion  of  Christ, 
we  feel  engaged  to  address  you  in  sympathy  and 
brotherly  love,  in  order,  if  we  maybe  so  favoured, 
to  strengthen  your  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  God 
of  our  fathers,  and  your  steadfastness  in  maintain- 
ing our  Christian  principles  and  testimonies,  and 
to  encourage  you  to  put  your  trust  in  Him  who  has 
ever  been  the  refuge  and  defence  of  the  righteous 
iu  all  their  afflictions,  as  they  have  endeavoured  to 
do  His  will. 

It  has  always  been  the  belief  of  Friends,  that 
our  Ileligious  Society  was  gathered  by  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  through  the  power  of  His  Spirit, 
operating  upon  the  hearts  of  the  members,  to  unite 
them  in  showing  forth  by  precept  and  example,  the 
pure  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion. Those  who  had  experienced  the  washing  of 
regeneration,  and  were  baptized  by  one  Spirit  into 
one  body,  were  bound  together  in  the  love  and  fel- 
lowship of  the  Gospel,  speaking  the  same  language 
and  minding  the  same  thing.  They  denied  self, 
bore  the  cross,  followed  their  dear  Iledeemer  in  the 
way  of  His  leading,  and  relied  upon  Him  for  the 
unfolding  of  His  will,  and  for  wisdom  and  strength 
to  do  it,  both  in  their  individual  capacity  and  as 
His  Church.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
doctrines  and  heavenly  fruits  of  the  religion  of  our 
Lord  Jc.'^u-i  Christ,  nor  in  His  gracious  designs  con- 
cerning His  humble,  faithful  followers.  He  .still 
lead.s  tliem  in  humility  and  holiness,  sustains  them 
by  the  bread  and  water  of  life,  dispensed  by  Him- 
self to  their  souls,  and  as  they  obey  llim,  they 
grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  Ili.i  dear  Son.  Tho.se  who  pass  through  this  ad- 
iniuistration  of  the  Spirit  and  maintain  their  alle- 
giance, will  be  graf  cd  into  Him  as  branches  of  the 
I  rue  \'ine,  and  members  of  His  spiritual  body. 
They  will  .stvcrally  receive  gifts  according  to  His 
will,  to  be  occupied  for  His  honour,  the  salvation 
of  their  own  souls,  and  for  the  gathering  of  others 
to  serve  Him. 

As  tliey  live  and  walk  in  the  Truth,  bringing 
forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  they  become  lights  in 
the  world,  and  ns  a  city  set  on  a  hill  tint  cannot 
be  hill,  that  others  seeing  their  good  works  may 
glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.  It  is 
only  in  coulinucd  watclifuloesd  uud  prayer,  serving 


the  Lord,  that  any  of  us  can  be  preserved  from  the 
temptations  which  surround  us,  and  be  instrumen- 
tal in  upholding  the  testimonies  of  this  Gospel  day, 
which  Christ  has  opened  to  us  in  the  light,  and  re- 
quired us  to  bear  to  the  world. 

Many  sons  and  daughters  in  our  Ileligious  So- 
ciety have  been  brought  into  this  day,  and  been 
instrumental  in  spreading  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  who  died  in  the  faith,  leaving  us  an  example 
that  we  should  follow  them  as  they  followed  Christ ; 
walking  by  the  same  rule  which  made  them  honora- 
ble, and  prepared  them  for  an  inheritance  with  the 
saints  in  light.  Great  is  our  responsibility  for  the 
multitude  of  the  Lord's  mercies  and  favours  ex- 
tended to  us,  and  it  remains  to  be  the  travail  of  the 
rightly  exercised,  that  all  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety may  be  quickened  to  a  lively  sense  of  their 
respective  duties,  and,  turning  the  back  upon  the 
love  of  the  world^  enter  more  fervently  into  the 
work  of  their  own  salvation,  and  into  a  living  con- 
cern for  the  dominion  of  Christ's  kingdom  among 
men. 

The  present  is  a  period  of  much  unsettlement  in 
both  civil  and  religious  society.  Many  conflicting 
opinions  on  subjects  of  great  importance,  and  affect- 
ing the  highest  interest  of  men,  are  pressed  upon 
our  notice  with  earnestness  and  plausibility.  Where 
the  natural  inquisitiveness  of  the  human  mind  is 
not  regulated  by  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  is  liable  to  be  drawn  into  reasoning 
upon  religious  truths,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
perplex  and  bewilder,  to  unsettle  the  mind  in  what 
it  was  once  rightly  established  in  the  belief  of,  and 
thus  to  produce  a  state  of  doubt  and  dimness  of 
spiritual  vision,  which  expose  it  to  the  adoption  of 
serious  errors. 

While  laudably  engaged  in  the  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellectual  powers,  it  becomes  us  to  re- 
member that  there  is  a  "  knowledge  which  puffeth 
up,"  and  that  if  we  employ  it,  with  the  unaided 
and  unsanctified  mental  faculties,  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  religious  truths,  we  shall  be  led  astray. 
We  believe  the  only  place  of  safety,  amid  the  pecu- 
liar trials  and  temptations  of  the  present  time,  is 
in  quiet  inward  retirement,  and  humble  waiting 
upon  the  Lord.  In  the  simple  trust  and  ready 
obedience  of  little  children,  we  shall  not  only  be 
taught  in  the  school  of  Christ  those  things  that 
belong  to  our  soul's  peace,  but  receive  strength, 
from  time  to  time,  to  fulfil  all  the  good  pleasure  of 
His  will.  In  this  state  of  reverent  dependence 
upon  God,  a  holy  stability  will  gradually  be  at- 
tained, in  which  we  shall  not  be  "  tossed  to  and  fro, 
and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine  by 
the  sleight  of  men,"  but  shall  be  enabled,  with 
magnanimity  and  firmness,  to  uphold  those  Chris- 
tian principles  and  testimonies,  which  the  adorable 
Head  of  the  Church  has  called  our  Religious  So- 
ciety to  show  forth  to  the  world. 

Not  only  are  we  called  to  purity  of  life  and  con- 
versation, but  also  to  manifest  our  love  to  God  and 
our  dependence  upon  Him,  by  regularly  assembling 
at  our  .stated  meetings,  to  worship  Him  "  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,"  waiting  for  instruction  and  Divine 
nourishment  from  the  Shepherd  and  Uishop  of  souls. 
Our  Ileligious  Society  has  been  favoured  with  clear 
openings  into  the  inward  spiritual  worship,  peculiar 
to  this  last  and  glorious  dispensation,  and  through 
faith  in  the  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has 
been  enabled  to  renounce  all  reliance  upon  man, 
his  talents  and  learning,  however  great,  and  in  the 
silence  of  all  flush  to  wait  for  the  arising  of  the  life 
and  power  of  Truth  in  our  religious  assemblies ; 
that  we  may  know  Cliri.st  to  be  in  the  midst,  solem- 
nizing our  hearts,  comforting  us  by  his  love,  and 
enabling  us  to  offer  acceptable  worship  to  the 
Father  of  Spirits,  and  qualifying  for  the  work  of 
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the  ministry,  as  He  sees  fit  to  put  forth  in  that  ser-  ^' 
vice.  L'5t  us  remember  that  we  have  a  cunning] 
deceitful  enemy,  who  would  draw  us  away  from  3 
steadfast  waiting  for  Christ,  by  presenting  worldly 
cogitations,  stupefy  with  a  drowsy  spirit,  or,  inthd 
appearance  of  an  angel  of  light,  would  kindle  up  a 
false  heat,  and  lead  us  into  acts  which  may  flattcB 
the  creature,  but,  being  destitute  of  the  authority 
of  Christ,  we  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow  if  given  waji 
to,  and  neither  be  benefited  ourselves  nor  benefit 
others.  It  is  our  desire  for  Friends  everywhere^ 
that  nothing  may  be  permitted  to  alienate  us  fronj, 
our  simple  mode  of  worship,  but  that  through  the  'i 
Lord's  goodness,  and  obedience  to  Him,  we  m 
not  be  ashamed  of  the  cross,  in  patient  silent  wait 
iog  upon  Him,  but  faithfully  maintain  our  Christiaaj 
testimony  and  practice  herein.  i 
In  the  teachings  of  our  blessed  Kedeemer  oqi 
Divine  Worship  it  is  observable  that  He  prescribes  ™d' 
no  form  nor  outward  act  as  necessary,  but  repre^ 
sents  it  as  wholly  a  spiritual  engagement.  "  The' 
hour  Cometh  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshipper^ 
shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for| 
the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.  God  is 
a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  It  is  important,  then, 
we  should  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  himself,  there  can  be  no 
true  worship  but  that  which  is  performed  in  spirit  'f™ 
and  in  truth,  by  each  one  for  himself;  and  that 
though  the  most  pleasing  and  exciting  forms  may 
be  practised,  or  the  most  sound  and  well-prepared 
discourses  are  delivered,  yet  there  may  be  no  wor- 
ship. They  are  but  as  sounding  brass  and  as  the 
tinkling  cymbal,  where  the  Spirit  and  the  Truth 
are  absent.  It  was  the  deep  conviction  of  this  im 
portant  doctrine  which  led  our  first  Friends  to  sit 
down  in  solemn  silence,  and  endeavour  to  wait 
upon  God,  in  order  to  experience  a  qualification 
from  Him  to  perform  this  spiritual  and  acceptable 
worship. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Full]/  satisfying  to  evenj  Faculty  of  the  Soul. — ijjp. 
Well,  dear  John  and  Sarah  Grubb,  is  it  not 
marvellous  mercy,  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  not 
forsaken  !  Prophets  and  prophetesses  are  yet  raised  be 
up  amongst  us.  May  these  go  on  in  the  strength  |el 
of  the  Lord.  Accept  this  my  poor  offering  of  af- 
fection, in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  my  pilgrimage, 
and  permit  me  to  add,  that  with  reverence  and 
heart-contriting  thankfulness,  I  acknowledge  the 
mercy  that  united  me  to  a  religious  people,  vfhose 
genuine  principles  of  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  as 
Mediator,  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  reconciler  to  God 
the  Father,  through  justification  and  sanctification, 
is  fully  satisfying  to  every  faculty  of  my  soul,  as 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. — From  a  letter  oj  P 
Mary  Capper.  _ 


Ancient  and  standing  tcstitnony  of  Quakerism. 
— That  which  Friends  lay  down  as  a  main  funda- 
mental in  religion  is  this,  that  God  through  Christ, 
hath  placed  a  principle  in  every  man  to  inform 
him  of  his  duty,  and  to  enable  him  to  do  it,  and 
that  those  that  live  up  to  this  principle  are  the 
people  of  God,  and  those  that  live  in  disobedience 
to  it  are  not  God's  jyeople,  whatever  name  they 
may  bear,  or  profession  they  may  make  of  religion 
This  is  their  ancient,  first  and  standing  testimony, 
with  this  they  began,  and  this  they  bore,  and  do 
bear  to  the  world.  By  this  principle,  Friends  un' 
derstand  something  that  is  divine,  and  though  in  fi,' 
man,  yet  not  o/"man,  but  of  God,  and  that  it  came  1 
from  Him,  and  leads  to  Him,  all  those  that  will  be 
led  by  it. — William  Penn. 
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Better  tiines  ahead. — Some,  in  this  day,  are 
tiiii  Imost  ready  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  prophet, 
Oh !  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a 
rlil  juntain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night 
Ul  )r  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people!"  tor 
puly  there  is  that  among  us  which  lays  low  the 
ait^ure  innocent  life,  that  ought  to  be  in  the  ascen- 
ency.  Yet  my  faith  is  that  better  times  will  come, 
H!  7en  to  our  Eeligious  Society.  There  is,  I  do  be- 
iiet  eve,  a  living  remnant  left,  who  being  preserved 
iei  irough  the  shaking  which  has  come  upon  us,  will 
Ml  line  forth  by  and  b}',  even  as  the  light,  and  many 
rill  come  to  its  brightness,  so  that  there  will  be 
uakers  still,  those  who  hold  the  precious  testimo 
ies  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  in  their  primitive 
.mplicity  and  unmixed  purity.  And  surely  it  is 
nto  the  Truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  that  the  nations 
r  0  lust  come,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  "  The 
ingdoms  of  this  world  shall  be  the  kingdoms  of 
irarod,  and  of  his  Christ. —  Sarah  [Li/nes^  Grubb 

c 

Justification. — In  a  word,  if  justification  be  con- 
dered  in  its  full  and  just  latitude,  neither  Christ's 
ork  without  us,  in  the  prepared  body,  nor  his 
ork  within  us,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  are  to  be  ex- 
luded,  for  both  have  their  place  and  service  in 
iir  complete  and  absolute  justification.  By  the 
ropitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  without  us,  we,  truly 
pjjj  jpenting  and  believing,  are,  through  the  mercy  of 
jjjj  rod,  justified  from  the  imputation  of  sins  and 
ransgressions  that  are  past,  as  though  they  had 
ever  been  committed,  and  by  the  mighty  work  of 
hrist  within  us,  the  power,  nature,  and  habits  of 
in  are  destroyed,  that  as  sin  once  reigned  unto 
eath,  even  so  now  grace  reigned  through  right 
ousness,  unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
iord.  And  all  this  is  effected,  not  by  a  bare  or 
aked  act  of  faith  separate  from  obedience,  but  in 
be  obedience  of  faith,  Christ  being  the  author  of 
ternal  salvation  to  none  but  those  that  obey  him 
Richard  Claridse. 


The  violet  grows  low  and  covers  itself  with  its 
wn  tears,  and  of  all  flowers,  yields  the  sweetest 
ragrance.    Such  is  humility. 


There  are  those  whom  from  youth  and  fortune 
d  lave  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  at  command, 
jtl  ret  whose  piety  leads  them  to  a  very  abstinent  use 
if  them. 


THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  10,  1801. 


We  have,  from  year  to  year,  expressed  our  dis- 
proval  of  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
he  discipline  and  advices  of  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  our  fears  that  the  alterations  already 
nade,  were  but  manifestations  of  a  spirit  of  aliena- 
ion  from  primitive  principles,  which  would  continue 
o  crave,  nay,  demand,  greater  and  greater  liberty 
n  profession  and  in  practice.  The  proceedings  of 
he  last  meeting  confirm  all  our  anticipations,  and 
all  for  a  few  remarks  in  addition  to  those  already 
)ffered. 

It  was  comparatively  of  little  consequence,  that 
eligiously  enquiring  individuals,  not  members  of 
;he  Society  of  Friends,  should  have  been  officially 
permitted  to  attend  its  sittings,  yet  we  can  well 
inderstand  the  fears  expressed  by  some,  that  it 
night  not  tend  to  the  edification  of  those  admitted. 
I'he  first  important  alteration,  advance  we  suppose 
he  advocates  of  the  new  movements  considered  it, 
vas  the  adoption  of  a  minute,  inciting  the  members 
a  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  depraved  and  igno- 


rant at  home,  and  an  address  inciting  to  efforts  for 
the  evangelizing  the  heathen  abroad,  both  intro- 
duced from  a  committee  appointed  last  year  on 
missions.  Whatever  tends  in  anywise  to  engage 
people  to  labour  in  such  services,  who  have  not 
been  specially  called,  qualified,  and  prepared  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  in  itself,  so  diametically  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  old  fashioned  Quakerism,  which  we 
believe  to  be  genuine  Christianity,  that  we  doubt 
whether  they  can  be  reconciled  by  all  the  quotations 
from  George  Fox,  which  can  be  extracted  from  his 
Epistles.  That  George  Fox  did  strongly  set  forth 
the  necessity  of  all  who  were  convinced  of  the  Truth, 
being  faithful  In  their  day,  contending  for  the  ever- 
lasting way  of  life  and  salvation,  at  home,  or  abroad, 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  led  them,  we  well  know.  He 
felt  the  flo wings  of  Gospel  love  to  all  mankind, 
and  earnestly  desired  the  gathering  of  every  pre- 
cious soul  to  the  teachings  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  to  the  spiritual  fold  of  peace  and  salvation. 

If  the  Lord  should  call  any  in  this  day  to  the 
work  of  visiting  heathen  nations,  in  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  ministry,  or  in  instructing  them  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  he  will  without  doubt,  furnish 
ability  for  the  work  and  open  the  way.  Yet  we  fear 
the  result  of  this  address  and  minute.  The  desire 
of  distinction  animates  man  and  spurs  him  to  ac- 
tivity. He  longs  to  be  engaged  in  some  great 
work,  and  he  may  think,  what  can  be  greater  than 
the  evangelizing  the  world.  How  sad  it  will  be,  if 
self-prepared,  and  self-called  labourers,  offer  them- 
selves to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  England,  for 
foreign  missions,  or  zealous  youth  unskilled  and 
unlearned  in  the  school  of  Christ,  enter  into  servi- 
ces at  home,  which  will  assuredly  prove  to  their 
own  serious,  spiritual  disadvantage,  and  be  of  little 
benefit  to  others. 

By  the  new  rule,  those  set  at  liberty  to  travel  as 
ministers  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  must 
obtain  certificates  as  heretofore,  but  those  entering 
on  other  services  of  a  missionary  character,  are  to 
apply  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  last  year,  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  were  directed,  with  representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings, 
to  revise  the  "  Book  of  Discipline."  This  was 
done  and  many  changes  were  made,  to  a  few  of 
which  we  shall  refer.  One  new  minute  prepared 
for  insertion,  is  on  "  Religious  Instruction."  This 
encourages  rightly  concerned  Friends  "  to  convene 
meetings  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  a 
reverent,  devotional  spirit,  but  to  be  quite  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  meetings  for  worship."  The 
plea  offered  in  favour  of  the  holding  such  meet- 
ings was,  that  they  would  afford  "  opportunities 
for  illustrating  the  accordance  of  the  Society's 
faith  with  the  Scriptures."  A  strong  but  unavail- 
ing protest  was  made  against  this  innovation  on 
primitive  practice.  How  impossible  would  it  be 
for  any  one  when  collecting  a  meeting  for  reading, 
to  know  that  there  would  be  a  really  reverent,  devo- 
tional spirit  among  those  to  be  assembled.  How 
impossible  even  to  know  that  he  may  himself  be 
furnished  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  the 
alone  dispenser  of  spiritual  gifts,  with  the  ability 
to  offer  the  incense  of  prayer,  or  praise.  We  can 
understand  that  when  a  truly  anointed  minister 
of  the  Gospel  feels  a  religious  concern  to  appoint 
a  meeting  for  divine  worship,  he  should,  if  his 
Friends  have  unity  therewith,  attend  to  his  appre- 
hended duty,  trusting  that  He  who  calls  to  the 
service  will  quality  him  for  it,  whether  his  portion 
of  labour  be  in  silently  waiting  on  the  Lord,  or 
vocally  labouring  in  his  blessed  cause.  But  if  a 
meeting  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  reading, 
their  Avork  is  laid  out  before  them,  endeavours  will 
be  used  beforehand,  to  store  the  mind  with  the  know- 


ledge to  be  derived  from  Biblical  critics,  which  they 
deem  the  proper  preparation  for  expounding  the 
portion  of  scripture  chosen  for  that  day's  examina- 
tion. Here  the  way  is  opened  for  the  will  and 
wisdom  of  man,  to  work  in  seemingly  religious 
matters.  It  is  a  work  peculiarly  dangerous  for  a 
member  of  our  religious  society  to  engage  in. 
Those  who  do  so,  become  qualified  by  study  and 
practice,  to  speak  fluently  on  religious  subjects,  and 
they  will  find  in  the  facility  offered  by  the  organi- 
zation of  our  Society  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
gifts,  a  great  temptation  to  enter  on  services  to 
which  they  have  no  divine  call.  The  danger  of 
giving  the  wisdom  of  man  too  much  room  to  work 
in  the  church,  is  evidently  very  much  increased  by 
these  proposed  meetings,  and  it  certainly  is  not  in 
anywise  lessened  by  the  minute  which  advises 
Friends  to  endeavour  to  make  their  meetings  for 
discipline,  "  more  interesting  and  attractive."  If 
Friends  dwell  in  that  which  alone  can  give  ability 
to  fill  up  their  respective  services  in  the  church, 
they  will  be  enabled  to  do  their  duty  to  the  comfort 
and  instruction  of  others,  and  the  meetings  for 
business  will  be  interesting  and  attractive,  even  to 
the  children,  who  are  seeking  after  spiritual  good. 

Among  the  changes  which  mark  the  decline  from 
primitive  views,  and  which  we  fear  will  ultimately 
work  evil  consequences,  is  the  striking  out  the 
part  of  the  discipline  recommending  "  the  observ- 
ance of  the  ancient  and  approved  practice  of  our 
religious  Society,  of  submitting  manuscripts  which 
relate  to  our  christian  principles  and  practices,  to 
the  Morning  Meeting."  There  is  now  to  be  no 
judgment  given  by  the  society  on  any  of  the  pub- 
lications of  its  members,  no  control  over  even  their 
extensive  doctrinal  writings.  Every  man  may 
publish  as  he  pleases,  respecting  the  faith  of  the 
society,  and  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  may  print 
and  distribute  books  written  by  members  or  others, 
at  its  pleasure,  with  this  proviso,  that  it  be  "  clearly 
understood  that  the  society  is  not  thereby  commit- 
ted to  every  thing  contained  in  such  works."  In 
other  words  may  publish  and  circulate  some  doc- 
trines which  the  society  have  been  called  to  testify 
against.  Where  can  such  allowance  end,  but  in 
confusion  and  anarchy  ?  Its  tendency  certainly 
must  be  to  foster  rather  than  suppress  religious 
reading  amongst  our  members,  calculated  to  un- 
settle their  faith,  and  to  make  them  think  that  di- 
versities in  doctrine  are  of  little  account." 

In  respect  to  gravestones.  Monthly  Meetings 
hereafter  are  not  even  allowed  the  privilege  of 
keeping  their  own  burial  ground  clear  of  such  vain 
monuments,  but  are  compelled  to  allow  any  indi- 
vidual wishing  it,  to  place  them  over  the  remains 
of  their  friends.  The  striking  out  all  the  argu- 
ment  against  the  use  of  the  heathenish  names  for 
the  days  and  months,  the  omitting  from  the  qualifi- 
cationsfor  membership  in  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
the  "  coming  up  in  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour 
and  apparel,"  the  allowing  Monthly  Meetings  to 
lend  their  places  of  worship  for  those  who  use  forms 
which  Friends  cannot  unite  with,  are  proofs  too 
palpable  to  be  refuted,  that  at  least  some  of  the 
views  held  by  our  forefathers  in  religious  profession, 
are  not  according  to  the  taste  of  those  who  are  at 
present  ruling  in  London  Yearly  Meeting. 

During  the  discussion  which  these  alterations 
occasioned,  it  was  said  that  in  the  brightest  days 
of  the  society,  there  were  none  of  these  rules  and 
regulations  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  lay 
waste,  in  force;  and  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
changes  ventured  to  rejoice  that  the  society  by  its 
recent  legislation,  was  restoring  its  beautiful  sim- 
plicity, by  clearing  away  the  rubbish.  It  is  true, 
that  v/hcn  the  Lord  led  the  sincere-hearted  lovers 
of  the  Truth  in  the  rise  of  our  society,  to  congre- 
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gate  as  a  religious  commuuity,  they  had  no  rules 
and  regulations  but  the  precepts  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  the  directing,  enlightening  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  But  that  spirit  which  had  gath- 
ered them  together,  gave  them  to  see  the  necessity 
of  uniformity  in  principles  and  practice,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  order  and  rules.  From  time  to 
time  regulations,  which  the  Spirit  of  Truth  opened 
in  the  minds  of  the  faithful  standard  bearers,  and 
to  which  in  the  hearts  of  others  there  was  a  con- 
current testimony,  when  they  were  promulgated, 
■were  adopted  by  the  society.  Very  different  in- 
deed would  the  state  of  our  religious  society  be, 
from  its  condition  in  the  beginning,  if  all  the  rules 
given  it  to  bear  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
were  now  in  its  own  will  abrogated.  In  the  nature 
of  things,  rules  were  not  adopted  by  the  church  until 
circumstances  arose  calling  for  them,  but  having 
been  once  made  under  the  same  Divine  influence 
which  called  that  church  into  being,  they  cannot 
be  set  aside  without  calling  in  question  the  very 
ground  of  its  first  gathering,  and  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies  it  then  sufl'ered  in  the  support  of. 


We  have  received  a  notice  of  the  death  of  J. 
Whitall  Eeeve,  at  his  residence  near  Americus, 
Kansas,  aged  about  60  years,  but  no  information 
of  the  time  of  his  decease. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Proceedings  of  Congress — It  is  impossible  in  our  limited 
space,  to  give  a  clear  outline  of  all  the  important  mea- 
sures discussed  and  acted  upon  at  the  extra  session. 
These  include  a  new  tariff,  the  various  modes  of  borroiv- 
ing  money  on  loan,  the  imposition  of  a  direct  tax,  a  tax 
on  incomes,  &c.,  the  whole  being  intended  to  supply  the 
Treasury  with  the  funds  required  to  meet  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  the  year.  The  tariff,  as  finally  adjusted 
between  the  two  Houses,  imposes  a  duty  of  2  to  4  cents 
per  pound  on  sugar,  according  to  grade,  of  4  cents  per 
pound  on  coffee,  15  cents  a  pound  on  tea,  and  5  cents  a 
gnllon  on  molasses.  The  personal  income  tax  is  fixed  at 
three  per  cent  on  all  incomes  over  $800,  whether  arising 
from  salary,  rents,  dividends,  interest,  or  profits  of  busi- 
ness. The  income  derived  from  Government  securities,  will 
be  taxed  only  U  percent.  Incomes  on  property  held  in  the 
United  States  by  citizens  residing  abroad,  are  taxed  5 
per  cent.  The  tax  collectors  are  authoiized  to  examine 
ta.x  payers  under  oath,  as  to  the  amount  of  their  incomes, 
and  to  commit  to  prison  for  refusal  to  answer.  An  im- 
portant change  in  relation  to  the  custody  of  the  public 
funds  has  been  made,  virtually  repealing  the  Sub-Trea- 
sury law,  which  had  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  According  to  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Loan  bill,  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  of  §250,000,000,  in- 
stead of  being  immediately  jjaid  into  the  Treasury  in  gold 
and  silver,  as  now  required,  the  money  derived  from  the 
loan  may  remain  in  solvent  banks  until  it  shall  be  drawn 
out  in  pursuance  of  law.  It  appears,  by  an  examination 
of  the  two  volunteer  bills,  (one  being  supplemental  to 
the  other,)  that  the  President  has  the  power  to  call  one 
million  of  men  into  the  field,  although  that  extent  of  au- 
thority was  not,  itis  believed,  designed.  It  is  not  thought, 
therefore,  that  more  than  500,000  will  be  accepted. 
Among  the  bills  passed,  was  one  prohibiting  the  [)unish- 
mcnl  of  soldiers  by  flogging,  and  one  totally  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  them,  any  where  within 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  U.  .S'.  Army. — Since  Oen.  iM'Clcllan  assumed  the 
command  at  Washington,  rigorous  measures  have  been 
taken  to  introduce  more  ellicient  discipline,  and  put  the 
men  under  proper  control  of  the  ofTicers.  All  civilians 
and  -Strangers  have  been  excluded  from  the  enciimpments, 
and  men  and  oiricers  alike,  are  re(iuired  to  keep  within 
the  linc.i.  It  is  designed  iis  <iuickly  as  i)ossible  to  in- 
crease the  artillery  arm  of  the  service  until,  at  least, 
two  hundred  rilled  cannon  are  in  the  field.  The  three 
months  volunteers  are  generally  going  home,  and  being 
replaced  by  regiments  enlisted  for  the  war. 

Minotiri. — On  the  30ih  ult.,  the  Slate  convenlioii,  in 
session  nl  .JellVrson  Cily,  declared  vacant  the  oHiccs  of 
Governor,  Lieutenant  (Jovernor,  and  Secretary  of  Slate 
by  fi  vote  of  :>6  to  2.%,  and  the  peals  of  the  members  of 
the  present  (ieneriil  Assenilily  were  vaciiled  liv  a  vote 
of  .■>2  to  28.  On  the  next  day  the  convention  elected 
IJaniilton   11.  Gamble  of  bl.  Louis,  ns  Governor  of 


Missouri,  by  68  votes,  Willard  P.  Hall,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  Mordecai  Oliver,  Secretary  of  State,  all 
Union  men.  The  conveution  then  adjourned  until  the 
Twelfth  month  next,  unless  sooner  called  together.  Gen. 
Fremont  is  said  to  be  diligently  engaged  in  efforts  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  Union  in  Missouri.  The 
Federal  troops  consisted  mainly  of  the  three  months  vol- 
unteers, who  have  nearly  all  returned  home.  The  rebels 
have  large  bodies  of  men  under  arms  on  the  borders  of 
Arkansas,  and  Gen.  Pillow  has  invaded  the  State  from 
Tennessee.  He  had,  it  was  supposed,  about  5,000  men  at 
Bird's  Point,  opposite  Cairo,  and  12,000  at  New  Madrid. 
Greatnumbers  of  persons  were  daily  arriving  in  Missouri, 
who  have  been  driven  out  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  by  the 
rebels. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  585.  The  week  was 
a  disastrous  one  among  the  merchants  and  commission 
houses,  the  failures  having  been  very  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  for  heavy  amounts,  including  one  firm  with 
reputed  liabilities  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  During 
the  year  1860,  the  number  of  new  buildings  erected  in 
this  city,  was  1653.  Yov  the  first  six  mouths  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  the  number  was  597. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  414  ;  adults,  118  ; 
children,  296  ;  under  one  year,  167.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  Seventh  month,  according  to  the  record  kept 
at  the  Penna.  Hospital,  was  75.63  deg.,  the  highest  be- 
ing 93.50,  and  the  lowest,  58.  The  rain  of  the  month 
measured  2.56  inches.  The  average  of  the  mean  tem- 
peratures of  the  Seventh  month,  for  the  past  seventy-two 
years,  is  stated  at  75.55  deg.  The  highest  during  that 
entire  period,  (1793  and  1838,)  was  81°,  the  lowest  (in 
1816,)  was  68°. 

Money  Cost  of  the  Revolutionary  War. — The  entire  ex- 
penses of  the  Revolutionary  War  were  stated  in  the  report 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
1790,  to  be  $135,000,000.  The  debt  which  was  left  for 
posterity  to  pay  was  $75,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  pre- 
sent rebellion  has  already  far  exceeded  that  of  the  entire 
war  of  the  Revolution. 

Cotton  Statement. — According  to  the  Charleston  Cou- 
rier's weekly  cotton  statement,  the  total  receipts  at  all 
the  ports  for  the  present  season  are  3,487,783  bales, 
against  4,431,509  bales  the  same  time  last  j'ear  ;  decrease 
943,726  bales.  The  total  exports  to  foreign  ports  are 
3,101,458  bales,  against  3,680,298  bales  last  year;  de- 
crease 578,680  bales,  and  the  total  stock  on  hand  and  on 
shipboard  is  71,875  bales,  against  234,954  bales  .last 
year. 

The  California  Steamer  Northern  Light,  from  Aspin- 
wall,  with  $2,128,000  in  specie,  has  reached  New  York 
having  escaped  the  rebel  privateers  which  were  on  the 
look  out  fur  her. 

Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. — The  St.  Louis  Democrat, 
states  that  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  farm  labourers 
the  present  season,  in  both  of  these  States.  An  increased 
breadth  of  land  had  been  put  in  grain,  and  when  the 
crops  were  readj'  for  gathering,  many  thousands  of  the 
active  men,  who  usually  assisted  at  harvest,  were  absent 
with  the  army. 

Virginia. — The  rebel  army  under  Gen.  Wise,  which 
was  designed  to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Kanawha,  fled 
on  the  approach  of  the  Federal  troops,  leaving  behind 
them  about  a  thousand  muskets,  and  a  few  kegs  of  pow- 
der. The  western  part  of  the  State  is  now  nearly  free 
from  the  secession  forces.  Gen.  Wise  has  demanded  re- 
inforcements. In  Eastern  Virginia,  the  militia  have 
been  ordered  to  repair  to  the  Court  Houses  of  their  res- 
pective couniies  without  delay,  in  order  to  be  drafted 
into  tht-  army  of  the  Confederacy. 

Texas. — It  is  reported  that  Fort  Fillmore,  Texas,  has 
been  reinforced  by  ten  companies  of  Federal  trooiis,  and 
that  measures  have  been  taken  to  capture  Fort  Bliss, 
now  held  by  the  Te.xans. 

South  Carolina. — Marshall  Parks,  agent  of  South  Caro- 
lina at  Portsmouth,  has  transferred  to  the  Confederacy 
a  fleet  of  five  steamers,  already  manned  and  armed. 

Kentucky. — At  the  recent  election  for  members  of  the 
State  Legislature,  the  candidates  of  the  Union  party 
were  generally  elec.ed,  in  some  instances  by  large  ma- 
jorilies. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  27th  ult.  Lord  John 
Russell  has  been  created  a  peer,  and  will  enter  the  House 
of  Lords  as  Karl  Russell.  A  writ  had  been  Issued  for  the 
election  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
city  of  London  in  place  of  John  Russell. 

The  pope  had  received  fresh  assurances  that  the  French 
army  will  remain  at  Rome.  In  the  Consistory  at  Rome, 
on  the  23d,  the  Pope  announced  a  short  nllocntion,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  declared  himself  grateful  lor  the 
conlinued  occniiation  by  the  French  troops. 

The  minimum  rate  of  discount  in  London,  was  5]  per 
cent.    The  London  Dcjiositand  Discount  Bunk  and  Fire 


Insurance  Company,  a  new  and  weak  affair,  has  stoppai 
payment,  with  a  deficiency  of  £300,000.  This  suspen 
sion  will  entail  much  misery  on  the  poor  depositors. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active,  with  an  a4 
vance  of  -J  a,  \  di.    Breadstuffs  dull.  I 

An  abstract  of  the  Irish  census  for  1801  has  beaj 
published.  The  total  population  enumerated  on  theSlj 
of  Fourth  mo.  last,  amounts  to  5,764,543,  being  2,804,9S 
males,  and  2,959,582  females.  The  census  of  184| 
showed  a  population  of  8,175,124,  and  that  of  1851 
6,552,385,  being  a  decrease  in  the  last  ten  years,  of  781 
842,  and  in  twenty  years,  of  2,410,581.  With  the  de 
population  of  the  island,  the  misery  and  wretchedneg 
which  once  abounded,  have  been  greatly  diminisher 
Thus  the  number  of  poor-house  and  work-house  pat 
pers,  is  found  to  be  only  one-fifth  that  of  1851.  EnquirS 
were  made  as  to  the  "  religious  profession,"  of  the  pe( 
pie,  from  which  it  was  found  that  4,490,593,  wei 
lloman  Catholics,  and  1,273,960,  were  Protestants,  bei 
about  22  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  members  of  tl 
Established  Church,  numbered  678,661  ;  Presbyteria 
528,992  ;  Methodists,  44,532  ;  Independents,  5,062  ;  BaL 
tists,  4,165,  Friends,  3,812  ;  Jews,  421.  The  number« 
inhabited  houses  in  Ireland,  is  993,233,  and  the  decrea^i 
since  1851,  is  52,990.  By  the  report  of  the  emigratid 
commissioners,  it  appears  that  1,230,986  emigrants  hat 
left  Ireland  within  the  last  ten  years. 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL.— VISITING 

COMMITTEE. 
The  committee  to  superintend  this  Institution,  at  i 
stated  meeting  in  the  Fourth  mo.  last,  adopted  the  fo 
lowing  proposition  contained  in  a  Report  of  a  sub-cori 
mittee,  on  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examinations  ai 
the  course  of  study,  &c.,  viz:  '-That  there  be  three  ei 
arainations  in  each  session,  two  of  them  to  commence 
2nd  day  following  the  third  First  day,  in  the  2n 
6th,  8lh,  and  12th  months,  the  committee  as  now,  a 
tending  the  meeting  on  First  day,  and  proceeding  in  tl 
examinations  on  2nd  day  and  3d  day,  devoting  one  ds  M 
to  each  side  of  the  house,  and  hearing  the  recitations:  ir,! 
the  respective  school  rooms.    Those  in  the  12th  ainj], 
6th  months,  to  embrace  the  studies  gone  over  siU' 
the  opening  of  the  session,  and  those  in  the  2nd  and  8, , 
months,  to  be  upon  those  learned  subsequently  to  tl 
previous  examination.    One  week  previous  to  these  e  mci 
aminations,  to  be  devoted  b}-  the  pupils  to  reviewii 
their  lessons.    The  other  two  examinations  to  be  he 
at  the  same  time  as  they  now  are,  and  to  embrace 
the  studies  pursued  during  the  session,  three  weeks  pt 
vious,  being  allowed  the  pupils  to  review  them.  ( 
these  occasions  the  scholars  will  assemble  in  the  colle(|ielli 
ing  room  (except  the  primary  school,)  under  the  care 
the  writing  teachers,  or  any  other,  if  more  conveniei 
who  are  to  remain  there  during  the  school  hours,  a 
have  the  oversight  of  the  scholars,  sending  out  the  clas 
as  they  are  wanted  in  the  respective  school  rooms 
writing  books  to  be  examined  as  now.    The  pijpils 
the  primary  school  to  be  examined  in  their  own  roo 
and  when  not  so  engaged  to  pursue  their  studies 
usual.    Arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  visiting  coi 
mittee,  so  that  some  of  their  number  shall  attend  t 
meeting  for  worship  on  First  or  Fifth  day,  once  a  moD 
if  practicable.' 

In  accordance  with  the  above  arrangement,  the  Vis 
ing  Committee  now  under  appointment,  will  meet  at  t 
school  on  Seventh  day  the  17th  of  this  month.  ' 

Joel  Evans,  Clerk:  "ii 
Eitrhth  mo.  6th,  1861.  is  i 

Ittii 


Dii^D,  suddenly  at  Shelby,  Orleans  County,  New  Vo 
on  the  9th  of  Seventh   mo.,    18G1,  Ann  E.  Thisti 
TiiWAiTE,  wife  of  James  M.  Thistlcllnvaite,  aged  34  yea 
Although  comparatively  young,  her  attachment  to 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  Friends,  was  firm  a  sits 
unwavering;  having  a  cultivated  mind,  her  readi 
was  confined  to  works  of  an  instructive  and  snbst! 
lial  character,  and  she  was  in  the  frequent  pract 
of  retirement  and  the  private  i)erusal  of  the  Scriptur 
of  an  obliging  and  cheerful  disposition,  she  was  mi;  its 
endeared  to  her  fiimily  and  friends,  who  in  her  sudc 
removal,  have  the  consolation  of  believing,  that  it  V 
long  been  her  concern  in  health  as  in  sickness,  to. 
tbund  daily  living  agreeably  to  the  injunction,  "  Let  y"^™ 
loins  be  girded  about  and  your  lights  burning." 
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Selected. 

Bob«rt  Barclay's  Proposition  XV. 

(Continued  from  page  3S6.) 

§  VIII.  Fourthly,  Let  us  consider  the  use  of 
mes,  sports,  comedies,  and  other  such  things, 
mmonly  and  indifferently  used  by  all  the  several 
rts  of  Christians,  under  the  notion  of  divertise- 
ent  and  recreation,  and  see  whether  these  things 
n  consist  with  the  seriousness,  gravity,  and  Godly 
r,  which  the  gospel  calls  for.  Let  us  but  view 
d  look  over  the  notions  of  them  that  call  them- 
ves  Christians,  whether  Papists  or  Protestants, 
d  see  if  generally  there  be  any  difference,  save 
mere  name  and  profession,  from  the  heathen  ? 
3"  )th  not  the  same  folly,  the  same  vanity,  the  same 
use  of  precious  and  irrevocable  time  abound  ? 
le  same  gaming,  sporting,  playing,  and  from 
3nce  quarrelling,  fighting,  swearing,  ranting, 
?ellingT  Now  how  can  these  things  be  remedied, 
long  as  the  preachers  and  professors,  and  those 
10  are  the  leaders  of  the  people,  do  allow  these 
ngs,  and  account  them  not  inconsistent  with  the 
pfession  of  Christianity?  And  it  is  strange  to 
fe  that  these  things  are  tolerated  every  where ; 

inquisition  lays  no  hold  on  them,  neither  at 
>me,  nor  in  Spain,  where  in  their  masquerades 
manner  of  obscenity,  folly,  yea,  and  Atheism 
generally  practised  in  the  face  of  the  world,  to 
great  scandal  of  the  Christian  name  :  but  if 
man  reprove  them  in  these  things,  and  forsake 
superstitions,  and  come  seriously  to  serve 
li,  and  worship  him  in  the  Spirit,  he  becomes 
ir  prey,  and  is  immediately  exposed  to  cruel 
ferings.  Doth  this  bear  any  relation  to  Chris- 
nity  'i  Do  these  things  look  any  thing  like  the 
irches  of  the  primitive  Christians  ?  Surely  not 
I  shall  first  cite  some  few  scripture  testi 


fir 


all. 


inics,  being  very  positive  precepts  to  Christians, 
i  then  see  whether  such  as  obey  them  can  admit 
these  forementioned  things.    The  apostle  com- 
!'^^  .nds  us,  That  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  what- 
'jfji  sr  we  do,  we  do  it  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  But 
er-ii*  jodge  none  will  be  so  impudent  as  to  affirm, 
at  in  the  use  of  these  sports  and  games  God  is 
rifled:  if  any  should  so  say,  they  would  declare 
y  neither  knew  God  nor  his  glory.    And  expe- 
ace  abundantly  proves,  that  in  the  practice  of 
se  things  men  mind  nothing  less  than  the  glory 
God,  and  nothing  more  than  the  satisfaction  of 
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their  own  carnal  lusts,  wills,  and  appetites.  The 
apostle  desires  us,  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  31,  Because  the 
time  is  short,  that  they  that  buy  should  be  as 
though  they  possessed  not ;  and  they  that  use  this 
world,  as  not  abusing  it,  &c.  But  how  can  they 
be  found  in  the  obedience  of  this  precept  that  plead 
for  the  use  of  these  games  and  sports,  who,  it 
seems,  think  the  time  so  long,  that  they  cannot 
find  occasion  enough  to  employ  it,  neither  in  taking 
care  for  their  souls,  nor  yet  in  the  necessary  care 
for  their  bodies;  but  invent  these  games  and  sports 
to  pass  it  away,  as  if.  they  wanted  other  work  to 
serve  God  in,  or  be  useful  to  the  creation  ?  The 
apostle  Peter  desires  us,  To  pass  the  time  of  our 
sojourning  here  in  fear,  1  Pet.  i.  17.  But  will  any 
say,  That  such  as  use  dancing  and  comedies,  card- 
ing and  dicing,  do  so  much  as  mind  this  precept  in 
the  use  of  these  things?  Where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  lightness  and  vanity,  wantonness 
and  obscenity,  contrived  to  draw  men  from  fear  or 
being  serious,  and  therefore  no  doubt  calculated 
for  the  service  of  the  devil.  There  is  no  duty 
more  frequently  commanded,  nor  more  incumbent 
upon  Christians,  than  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  to 
stand  in  awe  before  him,  to  walk  as  in  his  pre- 
sence ;  but  if  such  as  use  these  games  and  sports 
will  speak  from  their  consciences,  they  can,  I  doubt 
not,  experimentally  declare,  that  this  fear  is  for- 
gotten in  their  gaming:,  and  if  God  by  his  light 
secretly  touch  them,  or  mind  them  of  the  vanity  of 
their  way,  they  strive  to  shut  it  out,  and  use  their 
gaming  as  an  engine  to  put  away  from  them  that 
troublesome  guest ;  and  thus  make  merry  over  the 
Just  One,  whom  they  have  slain  and  crucified  in 
themselves.  But  further,  if  Christ's  reasoning  be 
to  be  heeded,  who  saith.  Mat.  xii.  35,  36,  That 
the  good  man,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the 
heart,  bringeth  forth  good  things ;  and  an  evil 
man,  out  of  the  evil  treasure,  bringeth  forth  evil 
things,  and  that  of  every  idle  word  we  shall  give 
an  account  in  the  day  of  judgment,  it  may  be 
easily  gathered  from  what  treasure  these  inventions 
come;  and  it  may  be  easily  proved,  that  it  is  from 
the  evil,  and  not  the  good.  How  many  idle  words 
do  they  necessarily  produce?  Yea,  what  are  come- 
dies but  a  studied  complex  of  idle  and  lying  words? 
Let  men  that  believe  their  souls  are  immortal,  and 
that  there  will  be  a  day  of  judgment,  in  which 
these  words  of  Christ  will  be  accomplished,  answer 
me,  how  all  these  will  make  account  in  that  great 
and  terrible  day,  of  all  these  idle  words  that  are 
necessarily  made  use  of  about  dancing,  gaming, 
carding,  and  comedies  acting?  And  yet  how  is  it 
that  by  Christians  not  condemning  these  things, 
but  allowing  of  them,  many  that  are  accounted 
Christians  take  up  their  whole  time  in  them,  yea, 
make  it  their  trade  and  employment?  Such  as 
the  dancing-masters  and  comedians,  &c.,  whose 
hellish  conversations  do  sufficiently  declare  what 
master  they  serve,  and  to  what  end  these  things 
contribute.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  as  being  ob- 
viously manifest  by  experience,  that  such  as  are 
masters  of  these  occupations,  and  are  most  de- 
lighted in  them,  if  they  be  not  open  Atheists  and 
profligates,  are  such  at  best  as  make  religion  or 
the  cure  of  their  souls  their  least  business.  Now 


if  these  things  were  discountenanced  by  Christians, 
as  inconsistent  with  their  profession,  it  would  re- 
move these  things ;  for  these  wretches  would  be 
necessitated  then  to  betake  themselves  to  some 
honest  livelihood,  if  they  were  not  fed  and  up- 
holden  by  these.  And  as  hereby  a  great  scandal 
and  stumbling-block  would  be  removed  from  off 
the  Christian  name,  so  also  would  that  in  part  be 
taken  out  of  the  way  which  provokes  the  Lord  to 
withhold  his  blessing,  and  by  occasion  of  which 
things  the  minds  of  many  remain  chained  in  dark- 
ness, and  drowned  in  lust,  sensuality,  and  worldly 
pleasures,  without  any  sense  of  God's  fear,  or  their 
own  soul's  salvation.  Many  of  those  called  fathers 
of  the  church,  and  other  serious  persons,  have  sig- 
nified their  regret  for  these  things,  and  their  desires 
they  might  be  remedied ;  of  whom  many  citations 
might  be  alleged,  which  for  brevity's  sake  I  have 
omitted. 

§  IX.  But  they  object,  That  men's  spirits  could 
not  subsist,  if  they  were  always  intent  upon  serious 
and  spiritual  mutters,  and  that  therefore  there  is 
need  of  some  divertisement  to  recreate  the  mind  a 
little,  whereby  it  being  refreshed,  is  able  with 
greater  vigour  to  apply  itself  to  these  things. 

I  answer;  Though  all  this  were  granted,  it 
would  no  ways  militate  against  us,  neither  plead 
the  use  of  these  things,  wliich  we  would  have 
wholly  laid  ask-'..  For  that  men  should  be  al- 
ways in  the  same  intentivcness  of  mind,  we  do  not 
plead,  knowing  how  impossible  it  is,  so  long  as  we 
are  clothed  with  this  tabernacle  of  clay.  But  this 
will  not  allow  us  any  time  so  to  recede  from  the  re- 
membrance of  God,  and  of  our  soul's  chief  con- 
cern, as  not  still  to  retain  a  certain  sense  of  his 
fear ;  which  cannot  be  so  much  as  rationally  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  use  of  these  things  which  we 
condemn.  Now  the  necessary  occasion  in  which 
all  are  involved,  in  order  to  the  care  and  sustenta- 
tion  of  the  outward  man,  are  a  relaxation  of  the 
mind  from  the  more  serious  duties ;  and  those  are 
performed  in  the  blessing,  as  the  mind  is  so  leav- 
ened with  the  love  of  God,  and  the  sense  of  his 
presence,  that  even  in  doing  these  things  the  soul 
carrieth  with  it  that  divine  influence  and  spiritual 
habit,  whereby  though  these  acts,  as  of  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  working,  be  upon  the  matter 
one  with  what  the  wicked  do,  yet  they  are  done  in 
another  Spirit;  and  in  doing  of  them  we  please 
the  Lord,  serve  him,  and  answer  our  end  in  the 
creation,  and  so  feel  and  are  sensible  of  his  bles- 
sing :  whereas  the  wicked  and  profane,  being  not 
come  to  this  place,  are  in  whatsoever  they  do 
cursed,  and  their  ploughing  as  well  as  praying  is 
sin.  Now  if  any  will  plead,  that  for  relaxation  of 
mind,  there  may  be  a  liberty  allowed  beyond  these 
things,  which  are  of  absolute  need  to  the  susten- 
ance of  the  outward  man,  I  shall  not  much  contend 
against  it;  provided  these  things  be  not  such  as 
are  wholly  superfluous,  or  in  their  proper  nature 
and  tendency  lead  the  mind  into  lust,  vanity,  and 
wantonness,  as  being  chiefly  contrived  and  framed 
for  that  end,  or  generally  experienced  to  produce 
these  effects,  or  being  the  common  engines  of  such 
as  are  so  minded  to  feed  one  another  therein,  and 
to  propagate  their  wickedness,  to  the  impoisoning 
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of  others  :  seeing  there  are  other  innocent  diver- 
tisements  which  may  sufficiently  serve  for  relaxa- 
tion of  the  mind,  such  as  for  friends  to  visit  one 
another;  to  hear  or  read  history;  to  speak  soberly 
of  the  present  or  past  transactions ;  to  follow  after 
"ardenins;  to  use  2;eometrical  and  mathematical 
experiments,  and  such  other  things  of  this  nature. 
In  all  which  things  we  are  not  so  to  forget  God,  in 
whom  we  both  live,  and  are  moved,  Acts  xvii.  28, 
as  not  to  have  always  some  secret  reserve  to  him, 
and  sense  of  his  fear  and  presence,  which  also 
frequently  exerts  itself  in  the  midst  of  these  things 
by  some  short  aspiration  and  breathings.  And 
that  this  may  neither  seem  strange  nor  troublesome, 
I  shall  clear  it  by  one  manifest  instance,  answera- 
ble to  the  experience  of  all  men.  It  will  not  be 
denied  but  that  men  ought  to  be  more  in  the  love 
of  God  than  of  any  other  thing;  for  we  ought  to 
love  God  above  all  things.  Now  it  is  plain,  that 
men  that  are  taken  with  love,  whether  it  be  of  wo 
men,  or  of  any  other  thing,  if  it  hath  taken  a  deep 
place  in  the  heart,  and  possess  the  mind,  it  will  be 
hard  for  the  man  so  in  love  to  drive  out  of  his  mind 
the  person  or  thing  so  loved  ;  yea,  in  his  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping,  his  mind  will  always  have 
a  tendency  that  way ;  and  in  business  or  recrea- 
tions, however  intent  he  be  in  it,  there  will  but  a 
very  short  time  be  permitted  to  pass,  but  the  mind 
will  let  some  ejaculation  forth  towards  its  beloved. 
And  albeit  such  a  one  must  be  conversant  in  those 
things  that  the  care  of  this  body  and  such  like 
things  call  for ;  yet  will  he  avoid  as  death  itself  to 
do  those  things  that  may  offend  the  party  so  be- 
loved, or  cross  his  design  in  obtaining  the  thing  so 
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earnestly  desired  :  though  there  may  be  some  small 
use  in  them,  the  great  design  which  is  chiefly  in  his 
eye,  will  so  balance  him,  that  he  will  easily  look 
over  and  dispense  with  such  petty  necessities,  ra- 
ther than  endanger  the  loss  of  the  greater  by  them. 
Now  that  men  ought  to  be  thus  "J  love  with  God, 
and  the  life  to  come,  none  will  deny;  and  the  thing 
is  apparent  from  these  scriptures.  Mat  vi.  20.  But 
lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven.  Col.  iii. 
2.  Set  your  aifcction  on  things  above,  &c.  And 
that  this  hath  been  the  experience  and  attainment 
of  some,  the  scripture  also  declares.  Psalm  Ixiii.  1, 
8.    2  Cor  v.  4. 

And  again.  That  these  games,  sports,  plays, 
dancing,  comedies,  &c.,  do  naturally  tend  to  draw 
men  from  God's  fear,  to  make  them  forget  heaven, 
death,  and  judgment,  to  foster  lust,  vanity,  and 
wantonness,  and  therefore  are  most  loved,  as  well 
as  used,  by  such  kind  of  persons,  experience  abun- 
dantly shows,  and  the  most  serious  and  conscien- 
tious among  all  will  scarcely  deny;  which  if  it  be 
80,  the  application  is  easy. 

(To  bo  contiuued.) 

Old  Age  tvithout  Religion. — Alas  !  for  him  who 
grows  old  without  growing  wise,  and  to  whom  the 
future  world  does  not  set  open  her  gates,  when  he 
is  excluded  by  the  present.  The  Lord  deals  so 
graciously  with  us  in  the  decline  of  life,  that  it  is 
a  shame  to  turn  a  deaf  car  to  the  lessons  which  lie 
gives.  The  eye  becomes  dim,  the  car  dull,  the 
tongue  falters,  the  feet  totter,  all  the  senses  refuse 
to  do  their  oflice,  and  from  every  side  resounds  the 
call,  "  iSet  thine  house  in  order,  for  the  term  of  thy 
pilgrimage  is  at  hand."  Tliy  playmates  of  youth, 
the  fellow-labourers  of  manliood,  die  away,  and 
lake  the  road  before  us.  Old  age  is  like  some  quiijt 
chamber,  in  which,  disconnected  from  the  visible 
world,  we  can  prepare  in  silence  for  the  world  that 
is  unseen. —  Tlidnck. 

It  i.H  not  knowledge,  out  /«ir,  tliat  distinguishes 
baiiit.s  from  siuDcrs. 
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"  Arago  quotes  the  memoir  of  Edward  Biot,  pre- 
sented to  the  French  Academy  in  1841,  to  prove 
that  the  climate  of  China  had  not  altered  between 
ancient  and  modern  times.  Biot  inferred  this  fact 
from  the  plants  cultivated  there,  from  the  times  of 
arrival  and  departure  of  birds,  and  the  time  of 
emergence  of  silkworms.  The  climate  of  Greece 
also  has  not  changed,  as  it  still  lacks  the  little  ad- 
ditional heat  which  the  old  botanist,  Theophrastes, 
describes  as  wanting  in  his  time  to  make  the  date 
ripen  fully.  Arago  arrives  in  a  similar  way  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  climate  of  Home  has  not 
sensibly  changed  since  classical  times.  In  1828, 
Libri  discovered  at  Florence  a  chest  of  instruments, 
among  which  were  some  old  thermometers.  The 
comparison  of  these  with  modern  instruments  en- 
abled Libri  to  affix  proper  values  to  the  observa- 
tions made,  under  the  direction  of  the  Academy  of 
Cimento,  by  Father  Kaineri,  in  the  convent  of 
Angeli  in  Florence;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  winters  in  Tuscany  are  not  quite  so  cold, 
and  the  summers  not  so  warm,  as  in  the  times  of 
Galileo.  Arago  finds  evidence  satisfactory  to  him, 
that  in  England  and  in  parts  of  France  the  sum- 
mers have  lost  apart  of  their  heat,  and  the  winters, 
jwssibly,  a  portion  of  their  severity.  The  Journal 
of  the  Boyal  Institution  contains  a  dissertation, 
designed  to  show  that  the  summers  of  the  British 
Isles  have  deteriorated.  Once  the  vine  was  culti- 
vated, and  wine  manufactured  there.  Now  even 
the  apple  threatens  to  desert  the  orchards  where 
once  the  grape  flourished.  'It  is  sad  to  think,' 
deplores  the  author,  '  that  one  day  our  posterity 
may  be  deprived  of  cider,  as  we  have  been  of  wine, 
and  that  the  apple  will  only  ripen  in  hot-houses,  to 
decorate  the  tables  of  the  rich.' 

"  The  eastern  coast  ofGreenland  was  discovered  by 
the  Icelanders  at  the  close  of  the  10th  century; 
the  Norwegians  established  themselves  there;  and 
in  1120  the  colony  was  numerous  and  flourishing, 
and  had  considerable  commerce  with  Norway  and 
Iceland.  But  in  1408,  when  Bishop  Andrew  (the 
seventeenth  since  its  colonization)  went  to  take 
possession  of  his  see,  he  found  the  coast  blockaded 
with  ice,  and  he  could  not  approach  it.  _This  state 
of  things  continued  until  1S13-14,  when  an  im- 
mense breaking  up  occurred,  and  the  eastern  coast 
of  Greenland  was  again  free.  The  whalers  reported 
that  two  hundred  square  leagues  of  ice  disappeared, 
which  had  not  wholly  melted  away  before  reaching 
the  tropics. 

"  In  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
of  North  xVmerica,  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
temperatures  of  January  and  July  have  approached 
each  other  since  the  European  settlements  began. 
The  rivers  do  not  freeze  so  thick,  or  so  long,  as 
they  once  did.  When  Philadelphia  was  first  set- 
tled, the  Delaware  was  covered  with  ice  as  soon  as 
the  first  of  November.  Now  it  is  rarely  frozen  at 
all.  Hudson  Iliver  is  open  a  month  longer  in  the 
winter  than  formerly.  When  New  England  was 
first  settled,  the  winters  set  in  regularly,  continued 
for  three  months  without  interruption,  and  broke 
up  at  nearly  the  same  time,  as  is  now  the  case  in 
Canada  and  Russia.  The  snow  is  diminished,  and 
the  period  of  sli  igliing  is  less.    The  changes  of  the 
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seasons  are  all  of  ihcm  less  sudden  and  uniform. 
As  early  as  1749,  —  Kolm  was  told  that  the  win- 
ters at  Quebec  were  milder  than  they  once  were. 
In  Boston,  the  change  in  the  mean  temperature  of 
winter  amounts  to  12^.  It  is  also  affirmed  that 
there  has  been  a  groat  alteration  in  the  prevalent 
winds.  'J'lic  force  of  the  west  wind  has  abated, 
while  the  ca.'-t  winds  arc  increasing  in  frequency 
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and  extent.  A  century  ago,  they  did  not  penetrate 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  into  the  country; 
now  they  reach  seventy  miles  from  the  sea-shore, 

"  Notwithstanding  these  alleged  facts.  Dr.  Enocl) 
Hale  gives  the  result  of  his  careful  discussion  oi 
the  Meteorological  Journal  of  Dr.  Hoi  yoke,  keptaj 
Salem  from  1786  to  1821,  as  follows:  '  It  thus  aj^ 
pears  that  this  Journal  does  not  support  the  opia 
ion  that  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  o| 
the  temperature  of  our  climate,  in  regard  to  th{ 
wholp  year.    If  we  compare  the  spring  months  <S 
the  different  years,  we  find  the  results  nearly  th( 
same,  both  in  respect  to  the  whole  spring,  and  t( 
the  m,onths  of  March  and  April  ;  thus  showing  thai 
the  opinion  is  equally  unfounded,  which  has  oftei 
been  maintained,  that  the  spring  advances  mori 
rapidly,  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  of  thi 
whole  year,  than  it  did  formerly.'    The  mea] 
temperature  of  the  first  ten  years  is  48°. 77,  of  tU 
last  ten  years  47°. 85;  the  highest  year  of  all  wat'|,il; 
1793,  the  temperature  being  50°. 96  ;  the  low 
est  1812,  the  temperature  being  45°.28.    It  ap 
pears  from  the  published  observations  made  at  Bos 
ton,  by  Jonathan  P.Hall,  from  1821  to  1856 
that  the  average  temperature  of  the  whole  yeaijuiu 
during  that  period  of  thirty-six  years,  was  43°.6€|,j(ji 
The  warmest  year  was  1828,  the  temperature  be|.((it( 
ing  51°.78  ;  the  coldest  year  was  1836,  the  tetnujii 
perature  being  45°. 34.    As  the  observations  of  J  (,j 
P.  Hall  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  c 
Dr.  Holyoke,  because  the  places  were  ten  mile 
apart,  and  the  hours  and  instruments  also  different 
we  may  compare  the  observations  of  Hall  wi 
each  other  ;  and  we  find  the  mean  temperature  fc 
the  first  period  of  nine  years  49°. 36;  for  the  se( 
ond,  47°.76;  for  the  third,  49°.G1 ;  and  forth 
fourth,  48°.54.    The  monthly  temperature,  d< 
rived  from  J.  P.  Hall's  observations  and  from  D 
Holyoke 's  whole  series,  which  extended  for  fortj  \^ 
three  years,  from  1786  to  1828,  are  as  follows  : 

Jan.   Feb.  March.  April.  May.  June.  Ju 

35.38  46.U2  56.84  67.19  72 

35.52  45.74  56  37  66.43  71 

Oct.  Nov.  Dee.     .    .  Y'rl 

51.34  39.96  30.29    .    .  48 

51.08  40.40  30.58    .    .  48 


Hall,  25.50  27.75 
Holyoke,  27.03  27.61 
Aug.  Sept. 
Hall,  70.53  62  96 
Holyoke,  67.24  62.00 
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"  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Salem  a 
pears  to  have  fluctuated  irregularly  to  the  exte 
of  5°.68,  and  that  of  Boston  to  the  extent  of  6°.4 
From  the  observations  made  at  the  rooms  of  1 
Royal  Society  of  Loudon,  from  1775  to  1842 
appears  that  the  mean  annual  heat  was  greatest 
London  in  1822,  and  smallest  in  1814,  the  ran 
being  5°. 9,  but  without  any  2»'ogressive  increase 
decrease.  From  the  observations  made  at 
Paris  Observatory  from  1304  to  1853,  it  is  se 
that  the  warmest  year  was  that  of  1834,  and  t 
coldest  that  of  1829,  the  range  being  5°. 8 
without  any  regular  law  of  change.  From  the  < 
servations  made  at  Orange,  by  Gasparin,  from  18 
to  1853,  it  is  found  that  the  warmest  year 
1822,  and  the  coldest  1827,  with  a  fluctuation 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  4?.7.  From 
observations  made  atChalons-sur-Marue,  from  18 
to  1848,  it  appears  that  the  warmest  year  was  tl 
of  1822,  and  the  coldest  that  of  1812,  the  range 
ing  5°. 8.  From  the  observations  made  at  Sto 
holm  from  1758  to  1807,  by  order  of  the  Acade 
of  Sciences  of  Sweden,  it  appears  that  the  warm 
year  there  was  that  of  1794,  and  the  coldest  t 
of  1805,  the  range  being  6^.8.  At  all  these  pla 
the  years  in  which  the  summer  has  been  the  hoti 
or  the  winter  the  coldest,  are  very  different  fv 
those  in  which  the  uholc  year  has  been  the  hot 
or  the  coldest.  Moreover,  the  single  clays  or  v:c 
of  excessive  heat  or  cold  are  almost  entirely 
guised,  when  they  arc  neutralized  by  the  gen 
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mperature  of  the  wbole  year.  '  In  the  year  1788,' 
vs  the  late  distiuguished  meteorologist,  Daniells, 
he  cold  was  so  unusually  severe  that  the  Thames 
;is  passable  on  the  ice,  aud  yet  the  mean  tempera- 
re  of  that  year  was  50^.6  ;  within  a  small  fraction 
'a  degree  of  the  standard.  In  1796,  when,  it  is 
id  the  greatest  cold  ever  observed  in  London  oc- 
irred,  the  mean  annual  temperature  was  50°. 1. 
the  severe  winter  of  1813-14,  when  the  Thames 
id  other  large  rivers  of  England  were  completely 
ozcn  over,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  years 
is  49^,  being  little  more  than  a  degree  below  the 
andard.  And  in  the  year  1808,  when  tlie  sum- 
er  was  so  hot  that  the  temperature  in  London 
IS  as  high  as  93°. 5,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
ar  was  50°.5' 

"  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson  attributes  the  change  of 
mate,  which  he  thinks  has  taken  place  in  the 
aited  States,  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
liladelphia,  to  the  settlement  upon  the  soil  and 
cultivation.  When  the  settler  enters  the  new 
untry,'  the  trees  disappear,  the  sun  strikes  down 
the  surface  and  penetrates  the  upturned  soil,  the 
ainage  is  perfected,  and  evaporation  and  cold 
ninish  in  the  winter.  The  land  becomes  more 
ated  than  the  water,  and  the  sea-breeze,  which 
"ore  scarcely  passed  the  edge  of  the  coast  inland, 
w  makes  farther  and  farther  inroads.  The  sum- 
;rs  will  be  less  overheated,  and  the  winters  will 
t  be  so  excessively  cold  as  before  man  began  his 
Itivation. 

"  Arago  would  explain  the  change  in  the  climate 
France  in  a  similar  way.  He  says:  'Ancient 
ance,  as  compared  with  the  existing  France,  pre- 
bts  an  extent  of  forests  incomparably  greater; 
buntains  almost  entirely  wooded  ;  interior  lakes, 
hds,  marshes,  innumerable ;  rivers,  the  overflow- 
;  of  which  is  not  restrained  by  any  artificial 
kes ;  immense  fields,  which  no  plough  had  ever 
•rowed.  Thus,  the  cutting  down  of  large  areas 
long  the  forests,  the  almost  disappearance  of  stag- 
int  waters,  the  clearing  away  of  vast  plains  which 
er  but  little  from  the  steppes  of  Asia  or  America, 
jsuch  are  the  principal  modifications  which  the 
jrface  of  France  has  undergone  in  the  lapse  of 
Dturies.' 

" '  I"  Those  who  think  that  facts  warrant  the  belief 
'vt  the  climate  of  Southern  Europe  has  become 
s  excessive,  during  the  last  one  or  two  thousand 
rs,  find  an  easy  explanation  of  it  upon  similar 
nciples.    They  say  that,  in  the  time  of  Julius 
isar,  the  whole  of  Germany  and  Sarmatia  was 
"leered  with  forests.    The  Hercynian  forest  was 
ty  days'  journey  in  length,  from  Belgic  Gaul, 
ough  Germany  and  Poland.    It  has  also  been 
rgested  that  the  falling  of  the  innumerable  leaves 
uld  form  a  thick  covering  to  the  ground,  which 
^Id  be  impervious  to  the  internal  heats.    By  the 
kking  and  softening  of  the  earth's  surface,  the 
mer  rays  enter  deeper,  and  escape  more  freely 
'  ;k  into  the  atmo.sphere,  to  alleviate  the  cold  of 
iter.    But  the  beneficial  effect  is  not  limited  to 
f-pot.    The  fierce  winds  from  the  north  are  no 
ger  felt  in  Italy  and  Greece.    The  draining  of 
waters  in  Gaul,  and  the  felling  of  the  trees  in 
varia,  will  explain  the  alleged  change  in  the  cli- 
'te  in  Italy,  although  itself  may  have  been  better 
t"'^'  tivated  in  the  Augustan  age  than  it  is  now. 
'^f"  aricr  remarks :  '  The  establishment  and  progress 
f"'  human  societies,  and  also  the  action  of  natural 
ep'*  368,  may  change  considerably,  and  in  vast  coun- 
it'"  !S,  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
o'  ^  :ribution  of  the  waters,  and  the  great  movements 
it*, he  air.    Such  effects  are  adapted  to  producing 
M'''  iations,  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  in  the 
:tiy"  an  temperature  ;  for  the  analytical  expressions 
'i^^  tain  co-efiicients  which  refer  to  the  superficial 


state  of  the  earth,  and  which  produce  much  influ- 
ence on  the  value  of  the  temperature.'  " 

tTo  be  coutinaedO 


"  Every  extraordinary  occurrence  in  our  lives 
afibrds  us  an  opportunity  to  learn  if  we  will,  some- 
thing more  of  our  own  hearts  and  tempers  than  we 
were  before  aware  of.  It  is  easy  to  promise  our- 
selves beforehand,  that  our  conduct  shall  be  wise, 
or  moderate,  or  resolute  on  any  given  occasion. 
But  when  that  occasion  occurs,  we  do  not  always 
find  it  easy  to  make  good  the  promise  :  such  a 
difference  there  is  between  theory  and  practice. 
Perhaps  this  is  no  new  remark;  but  it  is  not  a  whit 
the  worse  for  being  old,  if  it  be  true.  A  sensible 
man's  true  glory  should  be,  to  do  his  business  well, 
and  say  little  about  it;  but  he  disgraces  himself 
when  he  puffs  .his  prowess  as  if  he  had  finished  his 
task,  when  he  has  just  begun  it." 


T/iee  and  thou  to  one  person  ;  or  obedieime  in 
little  Parents  should  train  their  children 

up  in  the  way  of  truth,  and  keep  them  out  of  the 
beggarly  rudiments  of  this  world,  that  they  may 
grow  up  in  plainness,  and  keep  to  the  plain  lan- 
guage, both  you  and  they,  which  is  become  a  very 
iudiflFerent  thing  amongst  many  of  the  professors  ot 
truth.  In  the  beginning  we  went  through  great 
exercise  for  that  very  word,  thee  and  thou  to  one 
person.  For  my  part,  I  had  a  concern  upon  my 
spirit,  because  I  shifted  many  times  from  that 
word.  I  would  have  said  any  word,  rather  than 
thee  or  thou,  that  would  have  answered  the  matter 
I  was  concerned  in,  but  still  I  was  condemned, 
guilt  following  me,  I  was  not  clear  in  the  sight  of 
God,  my  way  was  hedged  up  with  thorns,  I  could 
go  no  further,  until  I  had  yielded  obedience  unto 
the  little  things. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


Musings  and  Memories. 


KliSDNESS  REWARDED. 


The  working  women  of  Paris. — The  census  of 
1851  made  known  the  fact  that  among  the  112,000 
work  women  in  Paris,  there  are  at  least  60,000 
who  apply  themselves  to  various  kinds  of  sewing. 
Those  who  work  at  home  form  the  most  numerous 
class,  and  it  is  also  the  most  unhappy.  What  do 
they  earn?  how  do  they  live?  The  income  of  the 
112,000,  according  to  the  estimates  of  1851,  was 
44,146,640  francs,  yielding  for  each  one  391  francs 
per  annum,  or  1  franc  and  7  centimes  per  day  for 
twelve  hours  of  labour. 


Christianity  in  Practice. — Some  thirty  years 
ago,  there  was  a  drygoods  firm  who  made  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  year  by  selling  a  certain  kind 
of  fine  cloth  used  only  for  covering  billiard-tables 
After  a  time,  one  of  the  firm  said  to  the  other — 

"  How  do  you  feel  about  telling  goods  for  such 
a  purpose  ?" 

"  I  am  not  satisfied  about  it,"  was  the  reply, 
"  and  I  think  we  had  better  give  it  up." 

"Agreed,"  said  the  first;  and  from  that  day, 
notwithstanding  the  large  and  certain  profits  made 
on  the  article,  not  another  yard  was  sold  by  them. 

Tlie  Peaceful  Fruits  of  Pain. — There  are  les- 
sons of  patience  and  submission,  yea,  and  of  grati- 
tude, which  are  best  learned  when  the  head  is  low. 
There  is  a  mellowing  of  the  man  which  is  the  cloudy 
autumn  weather  of  weakness  or  decline — a  softening 
of  the  spirit,  an  enlargement  of  experience,  a  meeker 
waiting  on  God,  a  weaning  from  the  world,  and  a 
ripening  of  faith  ;  in  short,  the  whole  of  that  ma- 
turing process  which,  in  believing  men,  constitutes 
the  meetness  for  glory.  If  you  cannot  be  thankful 
for  the  pain,  the  sickness,  the  restraint,  be  thankful 
for  the  peaceful  fruits. 


Kind  acts  are  often  recompensed,  even  in  this 
life,  yet  the  Christian  is  to  do  good,  hoping  for 
nothing  again.  Doing  his  works  of  charity  for  the 
dear  Master's  sake,  and  out  of  Christian  love  for 
his  fellow  creatures,  his  reward  is  in  the  Master's 
favour,  and  in  feeling  that  his  own  heart  does  not 
condemn  him.  He  has  not  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  sorrow  of  those  around  him,  and  he  knows  that 
the  dear  Master,  not  because  he  has  had  compassion 
on  others,  but  of  his  own  mercy,  will  show  every 
kindness  to  him. 

I  remember  to  have  read  an  anecdote  of  the  late 
George  Whiting  of  New  York,  a  worthy,  consistent, 
tender  hearted  Christian.  About  thirty  years 
since,  he  received  the  agency  in  this  country  for  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  and  had  at  times  large 
numbers  of  those  costly  volumes  in  an  attic  over 
his  office.  One  day  a  poor  man  applied  to  him 
or  work,  and  looked  so  distressed  when  informed 
that  he  had  none  for  him,  that  George  was  satisfied 
he  was  in  great  destitution.  Kemembering  that  he 
had  at  that  time  a  large  number  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia's lying  loosely,  he  took  the  poor  man  into  the 
attic,  and  told  him  if  he  would  pile  them  up  neatly 
he  would  pay  him  for  his  labour.  The  man  gladly 
undertook  it,  and  George  rejoiced  that  for  the  work, 
which  really  seemed  unnecessary,  he  could  pay 
him  that  which  would  send  him  home  comfortable. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  after  this,  the  build- 
ing was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  these  volumes  were 
all  swept  away.  There  was  an  insurance  on  them, 
but  as  George  was  unable  to  specify  the  number 
of  the  volumes  and  the  amount  consumed,  the  com- 
pany refused  to  pay,  and  in  the  prospect  of  a  loss 
of  the  whole  insurance,  he  was  dispirited  and  per- 
plexed. 

Still  he  endeavoured  to  fill  up  his  duty  towards 
others,  and  whilst  engaged  in  a  Christian  woi'k  of 
benevolence,  he  observed  a  poor  man,  sick  and 
confined  to  his  bed,  gazing  on  him  intently.  It  was 
the  poor  man  who  had  piled  up  his  books.  The 
sick  man  made  himself  known,  and  George  then 
told  him  of  the  disastrous  fire,  and  enquired  of  him 
if  he  could  remember  distinctly  the  number  of 
books  he  had  handled.  As  it  proved,  the  man 
had  marked  down  on  a  piece  of  coarse  paper,  the 
number  of  books  he  had  piled,  and  the  number  of 
volumes  in  each  pile,  and  he  had  still  the  paper  in  his 
possession.  By  the  aid  of  the  sick  man's  testimony 
and  the  list  he  had  preserved,  George  Whiting's 
evidence  of  his  loss  was  completed,  and  his  insur- 
ance was  paid  to  him. 

WANT  OF   PROPER  THOUGHT. 

■ '  Why,  Charles,  how  many  vegetables  have  gone 
to  waste  in  thy  garden  which  would  have  been  a 
great  comfort  to  thy  poor  neighbours  over  the 
road  ?"  "  True  enough,  cousin,  and  they  would 
have  been  very  welcome  to  them,  but  I  never 
thought  of  making  them  the  ofi"er."  '=  Ah,  Charles, 
if  we  only  had  thoughtfulness  enough,  we  might 
relieve  many  a  one  with  things  which  we  permit  to 
go  to  waste.  Piemember  the  surplus  produce  of 
thy  garden  next  year.  A  sick  neighbour  might  be 
benefitted  by  a  few  of  the  fine  Lawton  Blackberries, 
beside  being  comforted  and  cheered,  by  thinking 
that  thou  had  a  kindly  feeling  for  him.  A  few  of 
the  spare  bunches  from  those  long  trellises,  might, 
in  their  season,  be  messengers  of  pleasure  to  othere. 
Thou  dost  not  need  to  sell  it,  let  thy  surplus  pro- 
duce then,  be  for  the  sick  and  the  poor." 

"  What  did  the  little  girl  give  thee,  Ann?"  "Ob, 
nothing  but  this  bunch  of  common  field  flowers?" 
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THE  FRIEND. 


1 


"  Didst  tbou  tell  her  tbou  felt  obliged  to  ber  for  tbe 
kind  tbougbt  wbicb  prompted  ber  to  gatber  tbem  for 
tbee  ?"  "  Why  no,  to  coufoss  tbe  trutb,  1  never  tbougbt 
ofit!"  "  Isupposeditwasso,forl  sawatearinbereye, 
wbicb  sbowed  tbat  ber  feelings  bad  been  hurt.  The 
poor  little  thing  felt  love  fortbce,  and  as  she  loved 
flowers,  she  tbougbt  tbat  which  pleased  ber,  must 
please  tbee,  and  therefore  gathered  these.  Sbe  bad 
no  hot  bouse  to  go  to  for  a  fine  bouquet.  She  could 
but  give  those  her  own  toil  could  gatber.  Remem- 
ber, my  dear  friend,  never  receive  any  intended 
kindness  from  the  young  or  poor,  without  an  ac- 
knowledgment. This  is  often  neglected  for  want 
of  tbougbt,  and  want  of  true  kindly  thought  often 
occasions  great  sorrow,  and  is  the  source  of  much 
of  the  distress  with  which  this  world  abounds.' 

"John,  I  understand  that  our  old  friend  and 
scbool-mate  after  a  long  illness,  has  been  released 
from  his  sufferings 


He  was  very  much  resigned 
to  bis  situation,  yet  be  often  felt  lonely,  baving  no 
near  relatives  about  him,  and  be  did  very  much 
enjoy  tbe  vis'.ts  of  his  friends,  didst  tbou  often  call 
upon  him."  "  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  never  thought 
of  it,  I  knew  be  bad  suflicient  pecuniary  means  to 
pay  for  tbe  necessary  nursing,  and  although  I  at 
times  regretted  that  such  a  valuable  man  should  be 
called  away  from  us  so  early  in  life,  some  bow  I 
did  not  think  of  visiting  him."  "  Well,  it  is  a  pity 
He  would  have  been  rejoiced  to  bave  seen  thee 
and  thou,  migbt  bave  derived  both  comfort  and  in 
struction  from  bis  quiet,  resigned  state  of  mind,  and 
the  cheerful  piety  which  seemed  the  constant  cloth- 
ing of  his  spirit.  Ah,  John,  I  sometimes  fear  this 
want  of  Christian  tbougbtfulness,  is  one  of  tbe 
greatest  causes  of  hardness  of  beart.  Our  friends 
are  sick  and  in  trouble,  we  sometimes  amid  the 
bustle  of  business  give  them  a  passing  tbougbt,  but 
few  think  of  wbat  they  can  do  to  alleviate  their 
suffering  or  sorrow,  by  a  visit  of  love,  a  letter  of 
friendship,  or  such  other  kind  act  as  lies  in  their 
power." 

USE  OF  AFFLICTION. 

Bow  to  the  grief  which  breaks  thy  will. 
Good  shall  spring  forth  from  thy  distress, 

We  crush  the  apples  in  the  mill. 
Before  the  cider  thence  we  press. 

From  trodden  grapes  alone,  we  know 

The  sweet  clear  juice  doth  freely  flow. 

So  many  leaves  may  crowd  the  tree. 
The  sunbeams  cannot  reach  the  fruit. 

Then  the  keen  pruning  knife  must  be. 
Laid  freely  upon  leaf  and  shoot. 

The  close-clipped  wounded  vines  produce. 

The  purest  grapes  of  sweetest  juice. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Great  Comet  of  1861. 

(Concluded  from  page  390J 

On  Second-day  morning,  7tb  month  1st,  tbe 
comet  rose  some  three  hours  before  the  sun,  nearly 
in  tbe  north,  and  has  not  been  below  tbe  horizon 
since,  as  its  north  declination  on  tbat  day  became 
greater  than  50°,  tbe  complement  of  our  latitude. 
The  article  in  Silliman's  Journal,  from  wbicb  we 
bave  chiefly  compiled  this  paper,  states  that  the 
comet  was  seen  between  one  and  two  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  tbe  30tb,  by  Dr.  Briinnow,  at  the 
Observatory  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  If  this 
is  correct,  and  if  he  saw  tlie  head  of  the  comet, 
then  tbe  ephemeris  given  in  the  same  article,  (from 
wbicb  we  have  deduced  the  foregoing  statement,) 
must  be  erroneous.  Probably  it  was  on  tbe  night 
of  the  30th,  early  in  tbe  morning  of  7th  mouth 
1st,  that  Dr.  Briinnow  saw  it.    The.  tail,  however. 


its  path  among  tbe  stars,  and  to  obtain  approxi- 
mately the  time  of  its  rising  and  setting,  as  also 
tbe  probable  direction  of  tbe  tail. 


Date. 

Eight  As- 

Declination. 

ceusion. 

6thmo.  12th, 

12  P.M. 

61 

39"^ 

26°32''S. 

16th, 

It 

63 

16 

23  18  " 

20th, 

11 

G6 

5 

17  12  " 

24th, 

11 

7 1 

57 

3  45  " 

28th, 

II 

85 

18 

27  42  N. 

Vthmo.  2nd, 

It 

132 

]  6 

63  34  " 

•  3rd, 

lOjp.M. 
II 

149 

2 

66  16  " 

4th, 

165 

32 

66  53  " 

5th, 

II 

178 

42 

66    8  " 

6lh 

II 

188 

21 

64  45  " 

nh 

It 

195 

24 

63  13  " 

8th 

11 

200 

37 

61  42  " 

9th 

II 

204 

34 

60  18  " 

10th 

II 

207 

39 

59    2  " 

nth 

It 

210 

5 

57  54  " 

12th 

II 

212 

5 

56  52  " 

13th 

II 

213 

44 

55  57  " 

Distance  from'i 
the  Karth. 
Miles. 

50,000,000'! 
39,500,0001 
29,000,000 
19,500,000 
13,200,000' 
15,150,000' 


20,800,000 

25,500,00' 

30,400,00fli 


bat 
iiii 
if  si 


half  past  one  on  tbe  morning  of  tbe  30tb,  the  tail 
would  extend  very  nearly  vertically  from  the  hori 
zon  towards  the  zenith  almost  due  N.  N.  E. 

If  it  be  asked  why  this  comet  burst  so  suddenly 
upon  us,  tbe  answer  is,  that  owing  chiefly  to  tbe 
high  inclination  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  (855°,)  it  swept  across  tbe 
latter  plane  at  a  high  angle,  and  therefore  passed 
rapidly  from  south  to  north  in  its  apparent  position 
among  the  stars.  It  appeared  too  at  a  time  when 
our  nights  were  the  shortest ;  at  its  perihelion  the 
comet  was  27°  south  of  tbe  equator,  while  the  sun 
was  23°  north  of  it;  hence  the  comet  was  then  but 
eight  hours  above  the  horizon,  while  the  sun  was 
fifteen,  and  the  comet's  position  was  such  that  it 
was  above  the  horizon  in  the  daytime  only.  This 
state  of  things  gradually  changed  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  statement,  which,  it  should  be 
premised,  is  a  rough  approximation,  hastily  ob- 
tained. It  is  for  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  say 
40°  North. 


Date. 

Comet  rose. 

Comet  set. 

6th  mo.  11th, 

2  h.  10  m.  after  the  sun. 

4h.  10  m.  before  the  sun. 

15th, 

1  h.  50  m.      "  " 

4  h.  20  m.      "  " 

19th, 

1  h.  20  m.      "  " 

4  h.  26  m.       "  " 

23rd, 

0  h.  ?.b  m.      "  « 

3  h.  50  m.       "  " 

25  th, 

0  h. 15  m.      "  " 

3  h.  00  m.      «  « 

27  th, 

0  h.  20  m.  before  " 

1  h.  55  m.      "  " 

28th, 

0  h.  45  ni.      •'  " 

Oh.  40  m.      "  " 

29th, 

1  h.  20  m.      "  " 

0  h.  25  m  after  " 

3Uth, 

Ih.aSm.      "  " 

2  h.  30  m.       "  " 

7th  mo.  1st, 

3  h  00  m.      "  " 

remained  above  the  hori- 

zon. 

Frequent  waiting  in  stillness  on  tbe  Lord  for  the 
renewal  of  strength,  keeps  tbe  mind  at  home  in  its 
proper  place  and  duty,  and  out  of  all  unprofitable 
association  and  converse,  whether  amongst  those 
of  our  own,  or  other  professions.  Much  hurt  may 
accrue  to  the  religious  mind,  by  long  and  frequent 
conver.sations  on  temporal  matters,  especially  by 
interesting  ourselves  unnecessarily  in  them,  for 
there  is  a  leaven  in  tbat  propensity,  which  being 
hufforcd  to  prevail,  indisposes  and  benumbs  the  soul, 
and  prevents  its  frccjuent  ascendings  in  living  as- 
pirations towards  the  fountain  of  eternal  life.  1796. 

There  is  indeed  a  mighty  work  to  be  done  ere 
we  die,  that  of  resi.sting  the  desires  and  tbe  habits 
of  nature,  till  they  are  at  least  vanquished,  if  not 
exterminated  ;  that  of  transmuting  the  character  of 
earth  which  wc  liave  at  the  first,  into  the  character 
of  licaven  which  wc  must  acquire  afterwards,  else 
heaven  we  shall  never  reach.  The  distance,  great 
afl  it  is,  between  the  two  staten,  must  be  traversed 
00  this  side  of  death,  or  wc  shall  never  attain  a 
state  of  blessedness  on  the  other  side  of  death. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  tbe  comet 
was  above  tbe  horizon  during  daylight  only,  until 
the  morning  of  the  27th,  when  it  rose  20  minutes 
before  the  sun.  It  was  of  course  too  light  at  that 
time  for  its  head  to  be  distinguished,  and  its  tail 
was  invisible  at  an  earlier  hour,  owing  to  tbe  fact 
that  it  was  then  entirely  below  tbe  horizon,  its  line 
of  direction  being  almost  horizontal. 

During  the  two  weeks  following  tbe  perihelion, 
while  the  comet  was  invisible  to  us,  it  was  in  a 
favourable  position  to  be  seen  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere, owing  to  tbe  fact  that  the  comet  was  well 
to  the  south  during  that  time,  while  the  suu  being 
far  north,  gave  tbem  long  nights  and  short 
days.  Observations  from  that  quarter  will  there- 
fore be  looked  for  with  interest,  and  it  is  expected 
tbat  the  observatory  at  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
will  furni.-^h  important  data  respecting  its  position 
at  that  time,  which,  when  combined  with  the 
northern  obvervatious,  will  probably  enable  astro- 
nomers to  obtain  the  elements  of  its  orbit  with 
considerable  accuracy,  and  perhaps  to  determine 
its  period  of  revolution. 

For  the  -satisfaction  of  those  who  are  curious  on 
such  subject.",  we  append  the  following  table, 
abridged  from  the  article  in  Silliman's  Journal. 
The  right  ascension  and  declination,  will  enable 
those  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  globe  to  trace 


jtic 


iitji 

stiC: 


35,400,000  iries 
40,250,00(1  "J 

Professor  Bond  estimates  the  diameter  of  the 
nucleus  at  from  150  to  300  or  400  miles,  and  that 
on  the  2nd  of  7th  month,  the  breadth  of  the  bead; 
at  the  nucleus  was  156,000  miles  and  the  lengtb 
of  the  tail  about  15  000,000  miles. 

The  position  and  dimensions  of  the  orbit  of  this! 
comet,  are  different  from  those  of  any  comet  it^ 
the  published  catalogues.  We  therefore  conclude 
that  it  is  a  new  one,  or  at  least  one  whose  orbil' 
has  never  before  been  determined.  It  is  entirelj  [' 
difl"erent  from  the  comet  of  1556,  commonly  called 
Charles  Vth's  comet,  whose  return  has  been  ex^ " 
pected  for  several  years. 

For  "The  Friend, 

Br.  Fothergill. 

Samuel  Scott  in  his  instructive  diary,  gives  th< 
following  testimony  concerning  this  worthy  man 
viz :  "  The  extent  of  Dr.  Fothergill's  applicatioiLei 
to  professional  pursuits,  to  physical  and  philospbi 
cal  correspondence,  and  to  benevolent  communica 
tions  was  indeed  amazing ;  his  encouragement  o 
genius  in  a  further  display  and  extension  of  thi 
works  of  nature  was  respectable  ;  but  much  mor 


have 

.         -  '  (""J 

abundantly  was  his  attachment  to  the  doctrines  o  en 

the  christian  religion,  which,  if  not  wholly  rejected 

are  at  least  but  lightly  esteemed  by  divers  who  ar 

renowned  in  tbe  republic  of  letters." 

I  should  think  myself  guilty  of  a  neglect  is 

jurious  to  the  memory  of  my  deceased  friend,  sayi 

Dr.  Hurd,  [one  of  his  biographers]  did  I  not  ob 

serve  that  be  abhorred  the  prevalent  infidelity 

the  age,  and  gloried  in  the  name  of  Christian,. 

He  valued  tbe  Scriptures  as  the  repository  of  d 

vine  truths,  and  was  never  ashamed  of  those  grea 

fundamental  doctrines,  salvation  through  the  me 

diation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  sauctification  throug 

the  influences  of  bis  spirit;  and  thus,  by  believin 

in  God,  our  worthy  friend  was  unremittingly  cart 

ful  to  maintain  good  works.    His  steady  adherent 

to  the  peculiar  testimonies  to  the  simplicity  of  tb 

gospel  held  forth  by  the  christian  society  calle 

Quakers,  was  also  especially  exemplary  ;  they 

ing  despised  by  many  of  his  fellow  professors,  ui 

der  tbe  picture  of  more  liberal  and  expanded  idea 

who  themselves  are  greatly  his  inferiors  in  tb 

real  liberality  of  heart  and  sentiment,  of  whit 

be  was  so  eminently  a  possessor." 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  though  be  was  phys 

cian  to  the  royal  family,  in  frequent  associatic 

with  the  great  and  learned  of  this  world,  his  con 

pany  sought  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  ar 

honours  and  preferment  alluringly  presented 

his  view,  yet  with  true  christian  magnanimity,  1 

steadily  adhered  to  tbe  simple  habits,  tbe  pla 

language  and  dress,  and  the  sincere  though  unm 

dish  demeanor  of  a  consistent  Friend 
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Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 


jjj  pistle  from  tlie  Yearly  Meetiugof  Philadelphia  to 
its  Members. 

flu  (Continued  from  page  o90.) 

*    When  we  consider  how  large  a  portion  of  pro- 
1,1)1  jssing  Christians  are  taught  to  believe  that  the 
1,01  ;ated  performance  of  a  prescribed  round  of  servi- 
'i*  es,  all  dependent  on  the  presence  of  one  man  for 
j'J  leir  efficiency,  constitute  worship,  and  that  where 
j'ji  aere  is  no  minister  there  is  to  be  no  worship ;  and 
□ntrast  it  with  the  teachings  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
ractice  and  precepts  of  holy  men  of  old,  we  feel 
'i''  lat  it  is  especially  incumbent  upon  us,  faithfully 
nd  practically,  to  uphold  the  value  and  comfort 
f  silent  waiting  upon,  and  worshipping  God  in 
0,1/  pirit  and  in  truth  for  the  renewal  of  strength  ;  that 
^e  whole  company  of  true  believers  is  a  royal 
riesthood,  a  holy  and  peculiar  people,  each  one 
f  whom,  in  this  state  of  humble  silent  waiting,  may 
ave  access  unto  Grod  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
lorious  Mediator ;  and  without  the  intervention  of 
ny  man,  or  a  necessary  dependence  upon  anything 
rhich  one  man  can  do  for  another,  may  offer  up 
piritual  sacrifices,  whether  silent  mental  adoration, 
irayer,  or  praise,  thanksgiving,  or  the  public  minis- 
ry  of  the  word,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  may  direct, 
phich  will  find  acceptance  with  God  through  Christ 
J  Tesus.    These  noble  Christian  views  of  the  precious 
irivileges  of  the  true  believers  in  these  Gospel  days, 
,.  laving  been  unfolded  to  us  as  a  people,  great  is  our 
esponsibility,  and  weighty  the  obligation  which 
' ests  upon  us,  to  uphold  them  in  all  their  fullness 
^.  knd  integrity,  and  not  to  suffer  the  love  of  show, 
ihe  fascinations  of  melody,  the  itching  ear,  or  a 
bndness  for  eloquence,  to  draw  us  into  any  act 
;vhich  would  compromise  or  weaken  our  testi- 
■  Inony. 

'"^i  !   We  feel  tenderly  for  our  beloved  Friends  who 

beet  weekly  in  very  small  companies,  where  reli- 
■ps  jious  meetings  are  generally  held  in  silence,  and 
'18  sho  seldom  are  cheered  by  the  visits  of  their  con- 
it  j  ;erned  Friends.  We  doubt  not  that  such  often 
'  J  tiave  their  discouragements,  and  their  faith  at  times 

biay  be  closely  proved.    We  would  affectionately 

jncourage them  to  look  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
tif'  ind  lean  upon  Him  alone,  whose  consoling  language 
'1  's,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 

my  name,  tAe>-e  am  /in  the  midst  of  them."  Dear 
til  Friends,  strive  earnestly  to  realize  in  yourselves 

this  precious  privilege,  for  if  you  have  Him,  what 

more  can  you  desire  ?  To  the  humble  and  sincere 
it,'  worshippers,  He  will  make  Himself  known  as  their 
li-'i  Shepherd  to  feed  them,  their  Prophet  to  teach  them, 
ii  i  and  their  compassionate  High  Priest  to  sympathize 

kvith  them,  and  to  present  their  spiritual  offerings 
n  with  the  incense  of  His  own  inter-cession.  Thus 
vi'i  !«-ill  your  hearts  te  comforted,  and  the  gracious 
^■i:  promise  be  fulfilled  in  your  experiences  "They 
if  trhat  wait  upon  the  Lordshal) renew  their  strength 
rill  A  pure  Gospel  ministry  without  money  or  price 
iN  is  of  as  great  moment  now  in  the  church  of  Christ 
isiii  as  when  he  gave  the  injunction  to  the  primitive 
vi  ministeTS, Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give 
1  It  is  a  testimony  which  our  forefathers  were  called 
I'iii  to  revive  and  to  uphold,  and  in  maintaining  it  un- 
it Sinchingly,  they  suffered  great  persecution.  As 
no*  Friends  keep  to  the  living  Spring  of  a.U  gospel 

mini.-try  and  worskip,  their  example  will  tend  to 
fctidraw  others  to  the  teaching  of  the  same  Spirit  of 
ii  rTruth  in  the  heart,  and  to  promote  the  spread  of 
coi  ivital  religion  in  the  world.  Let  others  do  as  they 
;,aimay,  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
lit  the  way  which  he  cas-ts  up  for  us  to  walk  in;  and 

we  believe  that  gratifying  the  curiosity  in  running 
p!«  to  Jicar  preachers  who  relj  on  tiieir  studies  and  learn- 
jDiBi  log  to  qualify  them  to  deliver  discourses,  in  the 

character  of  Gospel  ministry,  is  a  violation  of  our 


Christian  principles,  and  unsettles,  and  may  scatter, 
those  members  who  give  way  to  it. 

Those  who  desire  to  shun  the  offence  of  the  cross 
are  assiduous  in  their  efforts  to  bring  into  disesteem 
the  testimony  which  our  Religous  Society  has  always 
borne  agaiust  the  pride,  luxury,  changeable  fash- 
ions, and  insincere  language  and  customs  of  the 
world.  This  Christian  testimony  has  lost  none  of 
its  value  or  of  its  obligation.  It  is  founded  on  the 
declarations  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  on  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Spirit  of  truth  in  the  heart,  by  which 
many  visited  minds  have  been  constrained  to  bow 
to  its  requirements,  as  the  only  path  to  substantial 
peace.  Many  are  the  instances  in  which  it  has 
proved  as  a  hedge  around  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced, sheltering  them  from  the  assaults  of  the 
worldly-minded,  and  from  corrupting  and  danger- 
ous allurements ;  and  as  they  have  humbly  sub- 
mitted to  the  restraints  and  crosses  which  it  occa- 
sioned, they  have  found  them  a  salutary  discipline, 
subduing  the  natural  will  and  inclinations,  and 
preparing  the  mind,  in  lowliness  and  docility,  to 
receive  further  instruction  in  the  way  of  life  and 
salvation. 

While  we  mourn  over  the  departure  of  many 
from  plainness  of  dress,  manners,  and  language, 
we  are  comforted  in  the  evidence  that  there  is  a 
body  of  Friends  preserved  who  are  conscientiously 
bound  to  this  Christian  duty,  both  in  their  own 
particulars  and  in  the  education  of  their  children 
Some  may  make  light  of  this  duty,  but  if  we  in- 
vestigate the  subject,  we  shall  find  that  this  concern, 
in  our  Religious  Society,  ever  accompanies  those 
who  are  walking  in  the  Truth  ;  and  where  parents 
discharge  their  duty  in  training  their  children  con- 
formably with  the  simplicity  which  the  Truth 
leads  into,  standard-bearers  are  often  raised  up 
among  them,  and  a  blessing  attends  them,  as  it 
did  the  household  of  Obededom,  where  the  ark 
rested.  A  plain  garb  may  be  worn  by  those  who 
have  not  the  life  and  power  of  godliness ;  but  where 
this  divine  life  and  virtue  rule  in  our  members, 
such  will  feel  constrained  to  show  it  in  their  attire, 
language,  and  humble  walk  in  life.  They  will  not 
be  conformed  to  this  world  and  the  fashions  of  it, 
but  will  prove  what  is  the  good,  acceptable,  and 
perfect  will  of  God  concerning  them  in  this  and 
other  respects.  This  is  a  subject  which  wo  would 
affectionately  and  fervently  press  upon  all  J^riends, 
as  we  believe  that  if  it  is  abandoned,  and  they  go 
back  into  the  habits  and  spirit  of  the  world,  they 
must  lose,  not  only  the  appearance  and  character 
of  real  Friends,  but  also  the  influence  we  have  had 
in  the  world,  and  finally  cease  to  be  the  Society  of 
Friends.  We  tenderly  desire,  in  the  feeling  of  af- 
fectionate interest,  that  our  beloved  young  Friends 
may  be  willing  patiently  to  bear  the  yoke,  and  to 
conform  to  the  pla,in  dress,  to  the  Scripture  lan- 
guage of  thou  and  thee  to  a  single  person,  the 
numerical  distinction  of  the  months  and  days  of 
the  week,  to  avoid  theempty  and  unmeaning  compli- 
ments and  titles  in  fashionable  use,  and  sfeadily 
adhere  to  the  simple  habits  which  have  always  dis- 
tinguished consistent  Friends;  in  which  we  believe 
they  will  find  safety  and  an  ample  reward. 

Amidst  the  commotions  which  unhappily  prevail 
in  our  favoured  country,  and  which  we  believe  have 
their  origin  in  the  unsubjected  will  and  passions 
of  men,  it  is  the  privilege,  and  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  every  sincere  Christian,  to  seek  to  be  gathered 
into  the  quiet  habitation,  out  of  the  excitements 
of  party  spirit,  and  the  jarring  controversies  which 
agitate  the  men  of  the  world  ;  where  the  mind  can 
calmly  repose  in  humble  faith  upon  the  assurance 
that  "  the  Lord  reigneth ;"  and  that,  however  He 
may  permit  the  people  to  rage  and  to  imagine  vain 
things,  "  He  sitteth  king  upon  the  flood,"  -and  will 


not  only  cause  "  the  wrath  of  man  ultimately  to 
praise  Him,"  but  "  the  remainder  of  wrath  He  will 
restrain." 

How  unspeakably  precious  to  the  dedicated  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  is  the  promise,  "  I  will  be  to  them 
a  little  sanctuary  in  the  places  where  they  come." 
May  it  be  our  increasing  concern,  dear  Friends,  so 
to  live  in  the  daily  fear  of  God,  wherein  is  strong 
confidence,  that  in  seasons  of  trial  and  shaking  we 
may  be  favoured  to  have  Christ  Jesus  for  our  sanc- 
tuary and  hiding-place  ;  thus  fulfilling  the  counsel 
given  by  our  Society  in  early  days,  viz  :  "  All  keep 
and  walk  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  sanctuary  ;  for  in 
Him  are  peace  and  safety.  He  destroys  the  des- 
troyer, the  enmity  and  the  adversary.  Christ  is 
your  sanctuary,  in  this  day  of  storm  and  tempest, 
in  whom  you  have  rest  and  peace.  "Whatever 
storms  or  tempests  arise,  within  or  without,  Christ 
your  sanctuary  is  over  them  all,  who  has  all  power 
in  heaven  and  earth,  and  none  is  able  to  pluck  his 
lambs  or  sheep  out  of  His  Father's  or  His  hand,, 
who  is  the  true  Shepherd.  Neither  is  any  able  to 
hurt  a  hair  of  your  head,  except  it  be  permitted  by 
His  power  for  your  trial.  Therefore  rejoice  in  His 
power,  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  hath  the  victory 
over  all,  both  within  and  without."  1683. 

(To  be  contioued.J 


A  stirring  brotlierly  invitation. — Mourning  and 
heaviness  are  the  present  covering  of  my  mind, 
arising  from  fear  and  jealousy  on  my  own  account^ 
which  produce  a  like  feeling  on  account  of  others  ; 
lest  the  day's  work  should  not  be  keeping  pace 
with  the  day  of  merciful  visitation,  and  that  woful 
night  of  darkness  overtake  any  of  us,  when  the 
Spirit  of  God  ceases  any  longer  to  strive  with  his 
creature  man.  "  How  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her 
brood  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not,"  was 
the  language  of  our  ever-blessed  Redeemer,  when 
lamenting  over  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem;  and 
such  was  his  unutterable  love  and  compassion  for 
the  rebellious  children  of  that  city,  that  on  be- 
holding it,  he  wept ;  saying,  "if  thou  hadst  known, 
even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which 
belong  unto  thy  peace;  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  eyes."  By  this,  it  doth  evidently  appear, 
that  we  may  withstand  the  continued  offers  of  di- 
vine love  and  mercy,  until  we  are  left  desolate, 
and  the  day  of  our  visitation  is  passed  for  ever 
away.  "  If  the  tree  fall  toward  the  south  or 
toward  the  north,  in  the  place  where  the  tree 
falleth  there  it  shall  be."  As  death  leaves 
us,  judgment  will  find  us ;  "  for  there  is  no  work, 
nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the 
grave,"  whither  we  are  all  hastening,  and  some 
of  us  apparently  with  lengthened  strides.  Whilst 
reviving  these  awful  and  momentous  considerations, 
I  feel  their  vast  importance,  and  therefore  long  to 
impress  others  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  there 
is  for  us  without  procrastination,  (for  we  know  not 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth,),  to  "  use  all  diligence 
to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure,"  before  we 
go  hence ;  that  so  we  may  be  amongst  the  happy 
number,  who  have  an  entrance  ministered  abun- 
dantly into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. — Daniel  Wheeler. 


New  Mineral  Discoveries  in  California. — A 
recent  number  of  the  Alta  California  furnishes  ac- 
counts of  new  and  extraordinary  rich  veins  of  goldl 
and  silver  ore  that  have  lately  been  brought  to 
light  in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
range.  Mines  that  bid  fair  to  equalj  if  not  sur- 
pass, any  thing  known  in  the  history  of  California, 
are  now  being  opened  up  in  Mariposa  and.  Tulare 
counties,  in  the  southeasteru  section  of  the  state. 
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In  the  Coso  district,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Tu- 
lare county,  the  gold  and  silver  ores  have  assayed 
at  the  rate  of  §1,500  to  S6,000  per  ton,  from  pieces 
chipped  off  from  the  weather-worn  outcroppings 
with  sledge-hammers,  crowbars,  &c.  But  as  if 
this  were  not  enough  to  excite  tlie  cupidity  of  lucre- 
loving  humanity,  a  startling  discovery  of  gold  and 
silver  bearing  antimonial  ore  has  recently  been 
made,  specimens  of  which  have  been  assayed  at 
San  Francisco,  and  yield  the  astonishing  amount 
of  more  than  sixteeji  thousand  dollars  to  the  ton  ! 
This  extraordinary  "lead"  is  in  the  hands  of  par- 
tics  who,  naturally  enough,  do  not  court  publicity  in 
regard  to  the  locality  of  their  splendid  prize.  Be- 
sides these  dazzling  discoveries,  the  Mono  Lake 
district,  which  is  located  at  the  junction  of  Calave- 
ras, Mariposa  and  Fresno  counties,  is  known  to  be 
a  prolific  field  for  mining  operations,  both  in  silver 
and  gold  :  while  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
vast  mountains  of  quartz  which  comprise  the  great 
portion  of  Mariposo  county,  known  for  their  pro- 
lific gold  yield,  are  even  richer  in  silver.  A  richer 
vein  of  silver  has  been  traced  across  the  north- 
eastern section  of  Mariposa  county,  on  both  sides 
of  the  mountain  range,  which  leads  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  the  initiative  of  a  vast  bed  of  silver  ore 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Sierra.  In  Calaveras 
county  numerous  discoveries  of  extraordinary  rich- 
ness have  been  made,  and  it  is  further  stated  that 
discoveries  have  been  made  as  far  east  as  the  Mo- 
have and  Colorado  rivers,  which  promise  to  be  of 
vast  importance. 

The  silver  lead  in  Mariposa  county  has  a  some- 
what romantic  history  as  told  by  the  Alta:  "This 
silver  lead,  it  is  stated,  was  discovered  in  1856, 
but  the  discoverer  was  unaware  of  its  nature  until 
last  winter.  In  his  wanderings  about  Mariposa, 
where  he  mined,  he  at  different  times  prospected, 
carefully  marking  the  rock  he  returned  with.  In 
1856,  while  hunting,  he  discovered  what  he  thought 
to  be  a  lead  mine.  He  pocketed  the  prospect,  but 
thought  it  of  no  value  in  comparison  with  gold. 
In  1^58  he  went  east  to  visit  his  relatives,  taking 
with  him  his  collection  of  minerals  and  gold  spe- 
cimens. Last  February  he  saw  a  specimen  of 
Washoe  ore  at  W.  T.  Coleman  &  Co.'s,  in  Wall 
street,  and  remarking  the  resemblance  to  his  lead 
specimen,  procured  a  piece  to  compare  with  his 
own.  He  was  so  well  satisfied  that  they  were  iden- 
tical in  nature,  that  he  had  each  assayed,  and  his 
'  lead  speciujcn'  proved  to  he  rich  silver  ore.  Keep- 
ing his  own  counsel  he  returned  to  California  last 
spriug,  and  has  spent  the  intervening  time  in  re- 
tracing his  footsteps  over  the  chemical  and  cha- 
parral hills  of  Mariposa,  and  his  investigations  have 
resulted  in  his  discovery  as  above  named." 

Mining  and  tcicntific  parties  are  now  encased 
HI  exploring  these  new  mmeral  regions,  and  the 
btream  of  adventurers  is  already  setting  eastward 
across  the  Sierras,  from  the  southern  country,  and 
next  spring  and  summer  that  whole  region  will  be 
filled  up  with  eager  treasure-hunters. 

I'Vom  tiiese  new  discoveries  California  derives  ad- 
ditional resources  and  importance.  Fi  esh  streams 
of  emigration  will  pour  into  the  state,  and  new  and 
iiicrea.-cd  impetus  will  be  imparted  to  its  industrial 
and  commercial  activity,  while  the  commerce  of  the 
world  will  be  stimulated  by  the  incrca.sed  produc- 
tion of  the  precious  metals. — llunl's  Ma^azi?ie. 


SclocU'd. 


Letter  of  John  Bareitj. 

As  to  religious  instruction,  it  consists,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  in  bringing  up  children  in  that  nurture 
and  admonition  which  is  of  the  Lord,  as  snith  the 
Scripture.  Now,  how  can  any  bring  up  children  in 
the  Lord's  nurlurc  and  admouiliou — in  the  Lord's 


ordering  in  his  counsel,  direction  and  teaching,  I 
say  how  can  this  be  righ*-ly  and  effectually  done, 
except  the  parent  or  teacher  stand  in  this  counsel 
himself]  and  abide  himself  under  this  best  direc- 
tion ?  How  can  he  be  instrumental  to  instruct, 
help,  and  lead  forward,  if  he  be  himself  out  of  this 
counsel, — if  he  be  not  under  the  ordering  of  that 
which  is  meek  and  lowly  in  the  heart — of  that  pure 
principle,  which  is  said  to  lead  into  all  truth,  as  it 
is  heeded,  waited  on  and  submitted  unto,  in  its 
simple,  silent  instructions?  How  needful  it  is  for 
a  master  or  parent  to  be  brought  to  see  that  that 
which  is  to  be  known  of  God  is  manifested  in  man; 
and  that  there  is  no  really  knowing  the  things  of  God, 
but  by  his  light  and  spirit  in  the  heart, — as  said 
an  eminent  minister  and  messenger  of  the  gospel, 
George  Fox, — "  no  knowing  the  Son,  nor  the  Fa- 
ther, but  by  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  no 
knowing  the  Scriptures  but  by  the  same  Holy  Ghost, 
that  moved  the  ho'y  men  to  give  them  forth;  no 
calling  Jesus,  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  no 
true  wisdom,  but  from  above;  no  true  receiving  it, 
but  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord;  no  true  understanding 
of  spiritual  things,  but  what  Christ  gives;  and  no 
true  love  to  God,  but  what  he  sheddeth  abroad  in 
the  heart." 

I  firmly  believe,  that  as  the  deficiency  complain- 
ed of  in  our  children,  chiefly  arises  from  a  want  of 
true,  living  Christian  concern  in  the  minds  of  pa- 
rents and  masters  for  their  religious  welfare,  so 
they  ought  not  to  be  put  upon,  or  to  put  them- 
selves upon  any  contrivances  which  best  Wisdom 
does  not  lead  them  into,  and  control  them  in  the 
use  of;  but  they  must  come  to  that,  which  alone 
can  quicken  and  raise  up  in  them  a  living  concern 
for  the  religious  welfare  of  their  charge ;  and  they 
must  yield  tlbemselves  as  obedient  children  to  its 
teachings.  Thus  will  they  come  to  know  some- 
thing of  an  establishment  in  the  Truth,  and  a 
growth  in  living  experience  and  substantial  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
which  is  the  power  of  God.  Thus  furnished,  thus 
fitted  to  take  the  charge  of  youth,  under  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  above  all  inferior  views,  the  master  will 
be  a  blessing  to  his  little  ones.  He  will  want  no 
catechism  to  instruct  them  in,  no  creed  to  examine 
them  by;  he  will  not  think  of  making  them  give 
confession  of  their  faith ;  but  his  watchful  eye  will 
be  continually  over  them  for  good,  his  patient  ex- 
ercise will  be  great  on  their  account,  his  prayers 
will  go  up  acceptably  for  them,  not  as  a  matter  of 
habit  but  as  it  is  put  into  his  heart  by  his  heavenly 
Master^  who  knows  what  he  has  need  of  before  he 
asks.  Upportunities  will  often  occur  of  giving  them 
counsel  or  reproof,  of  opening  and  explaining  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth,  of  informing  them  respecting 
our  religious  testimonies  and  principles;  but  above 
all,  directing  them  to  turn  and  keep  their  minds 
inward  towards  God, — showing  them  the  place  of 
true  waiting,  the  source  of  true  wisdom,  and  both 
by  precept  and  example,  as  was  conspicuous  among 
early  Friends.  0  !  here  is  the  truly  religious  in- 
struction ;  a  bringing  up  young  people  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  new  covenant  of  lite; 
wherein  it  is  said,  all  are  to  be  taught  of  Him, — 
all  are  to  know  him  from  the  least  to  the  greatest: 
and  here  is  a  building  up  in  the  true  faith,  of  which 
the  Lord,  not  man,  is  the  author  and  the  finisher. 
I8I8. 


God  openeth  many  hearts  with  gentle  picklocks, 
while  with  others  he  useth  the  crowbar  of  terrible 
judgment. — Spurge  on. 


The  time  of  sickness  is  seldom  the  season  for  re- 
ligious improvement.  It  should  be  done  in  health 
if  well  Utjuc. 


In  looking  over  an  old  book  of  records,  of ^fty,  J 
and  sixty  years  ago,  I  was  particularly  interested! 
in  the  following  report  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Chester,  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  respecting  Phebei 
Emlen,  an  Elder,  aged  only  35  years.  j 

"Phebe  Emlen,  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,^ 
departed  this  life,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  25th1 
day  of  the  10th  mo.  last,  aged  about  35  years. 
She  was  a  Friend  who  was  adorned  in  an  eminent- 
degree  with  humility  and  meekness :  through  the ' 
effectual  operations  of  Divine  Grace  she  experi-  " 
enced  preservation  under  the  various  trials  of  a  ' 
militant  state;  maintaining  an  inward  watchful'' 
frame  of  mind  ;  very  exemplary  in  tile  discharge  ' 
of  her  religious  and  social  duties,  of  a  solid  and 
weighty  spirit,  and  her  words  few  and  savory." 
As  the  power  and  mercy  of  our  God  is  the  same 
that  ever  they  were  ;  and  as  He  is  continually 
watching  over  his  people  for  good,  yea  even  over 
the  rebellious  also,  may  we  not  hope  that  there  will 
yet  be  raised  up  from  among  our  dear  young 
Friends,  those  who  will  be  like  unto  her,  adorned 
with  humility  and  meekness,  with  weightiness  of 
spirit,  and  their  words  few  and  savory. 


The  authority  of  meetings  for  discipline. — In 
meetings  for  discipline,  there  are  those,  who  know- 
ing much  of  the  outward  rules  which  Truth  has 
led  our  society  to  adopt,  are  not  sufficiently  careful 
to  act  in  the  life,  in  the  liberty,  in  the  sweetness,  in 
the  dignity  of  it;  but  suffer  their  mere  adherence 
to  rules,  without  subjection  to  the  power  in  which 
they  were  set  up,  to  mar  at  times  the  beauty,  the 
benefit,  and  the  glory  of  these  meetings,  and  would 
often  be  made  meetings  of  worship,  to  those  whose 
minds  are  rightly  engaged.  Surely  the  authority 
of  these  meetings  is  not  the  mere  Book  of  Extracts ; 
nor  does  their  excellency  consist  in  a  mere  mechan- 
ical compliance  with  what  is  there  laid  down,  nor 
does  much  talking  in  favour  of  any  point,  prove 
that  the  sense  of  Truth  is  that  way,  though  it  may 
prove  that  the  sense  of  the  majority  leans  so. — 
John  Barclay. 
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Flax  Cotton. — The  Fibrilia  Feltifig  Company, 
organized  under  the  general  laws,  have  issued  their 
legal  notices,  from  which  we  condense  the  follow- 
ing :  This  corporation  is  formed  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  manufacturing  flax,  hemp,  jute,  China 
grass,  silk,  wool,  cotton  and  like  fibrous  substances 
in  the  various  forms  of  manufacture  necessary 
for  yarns,  cloth  and  felt,  as  well  as  the  bleaching 
and  colourino;  the  same.  The  capital  stock  is 
$10,000,  which  has  been  paid  in,  and  has  been 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  machinery,  patent 
rights,  &c.,  for  carrying  on  the  business.  The  par 
value  of  each  share  is  SI 00,  and  the  business  is 
carried  on  in  Winchester,  Middlesex  county. 
Stephen  M.  Allen  is  President,  Geo.  L.  Fall  is 
Treasurer ;  and  they  with  S.  P.  White,  are  the 
Directors. — Hunt's  Magazine, 


It  has  long  been  my  judgment,  that  circulating 
reports,  which  in  anywise  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
preciate others,  is  inconsistent  with  our  christian 
duty.  To  mortify  our  natural  propensity  in  that 
respect,  is  certainly  a  branch  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  consonant  with  his  spirit  and  precepts.  Great 
indeed,  even  in  this  particular,  is  the  prevalence  of 
"  the  law  in  the  members,"  against  the  divine  law 
in  the  mind,  and  of  corrupt  propensity  over  a  more 
rightly  informed  judgment.   1781. —  S.  Scott. 

"We  may  compare  the  soul  to  a  linen  cloth  :  it 
must  be  first  washed  to  take  off  its  native  hue  and 
color,  and  to  make  it  white  ;  and  afterwards  it 
must  be  ever  and  anon  washed  to  preserve  and 
keep  it  white." 
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Leverrier  on  the  Comet. — In  a  sitting  recently 
f  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Leverrier 
xpressed  himself  as  follows; — "We  do  not  know 
his  comet ;  it  is  the  first  time  it  visits  us,  and  those 
,rho  have  endeavoured  to  predict  its  course,  deter- 
a- fpine  its  distance  from  the  earth,  and  measure  its 
;i;  jail,  have  either  deceived  themselves  or  the  public. 
i.  fi'hree  elements  are  necessary  to  calculate  the  orbit 
p  P  a  comet:  first,  the  exact  position  of  the  star; 
iaen  its  velocity ;  and  lastly,  the  variation  of  ve- 
ocity  produced  by  the  mass  of  the  sun.    I  caused 
ae  comet  to  be  observed  on  the  30th  of  June,  and 
aen  on  the  night  of  the  1st  and  morning  of  the 
d  of  July,  in  order  to  determine  the  variation  of 
Slocity.    These  three  observations  would  have  fol- 
»wed  too  closely  upon  each  other  for  the  calcula- 
on  to  be  attempted,  were  it  not  that  the  comet 
loves  very  rapidly.    On  the  3d  of  July,  at  ten 
clock,  A.  M.,  M.  Levy  brought  me  the  result  of 
s  calculations,  and  we  then  obtained  an  insight 
to  the  orbit  of  the  comet.    —  Hind  has  since 
jfj  nt  me  the  orbit  calculated  by  the  English  as- 
5  onomers,  which  perfectly  agrees  in  all  but  two 
inutes  with  our  results. 

"  It  is  now  positive  that  this  is  not  Charles  the 
ifth's  comet ;  and,  moreover,  it  resembles  none 
those  already  observed.    This  circumstance  will 
ij  )ntribute  not  a  little  to  throw  confusion  upon  the 
ifjjttle  we  know  of  these  erratic  bodies.    I  cannot 
it  say  whether  this  comet  is  periodical  or  not ;  its 
bit  has  up  to  this  day  been  too  cursorily  deter- 
ined  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  it  elliptical,  para- 
tlmj  )lical,  or  even  hyperbolical.    At  any  rate,  appear- 
ices  are  against  its  return,  for  the  orbit  is  nearly 
rpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  while 
lose  of  periodical  comets  usually  form  a  very  small 
agle  with  that  plane.    It  is  only  now  we  can  de- 
rmine  the  distance  of  the  comet  from  the  earth, 
id  the  length  of  its  tail.    On  the  30th  of  June, 
ie  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  sun  with  that  of 
e  comet  made  an  angle  of  four  degrees  with  that 
ining  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  earth,  the  length 
which  is  known.     The  angle  which  this  line 
rmed  with  the  visual  ray,  drawn  from  the  eye 
the  observer  to  the  centre  of  the  comet,  was 
knty-four  degrees.  The  triangle  thus  formed  may, 
erefore,  be  calculated,  and  it  gives  us  the  dis- 
nce  of  the  comet  from  the  eartb,  amounting  to 
rtween  six  and  seven  millions  of  leagues  (about 
iventeen  millions  ofmiles in  English.)  Thelengthof 
e  tail  might  be  similarly  calculated.    The  comet 
rapidly  moving  away  from  us,  and  it  is,  there- 
re,  not  surprising  that  its  brilliancy  has  dimin- 
aed.    On  the  ]  Ot'h  of  July  it  will  be  equally  dis- 
Dt  from  the  sun  and  earth ;  we  shall  soon  lose 
;ht  of  it,  and  astronomers  only  will  be  able  to 
ilow  it  for  about  a  month  longer.    It  presents  a 
igular  peculiarity.    M.  Chacornac  has  studied 
e  nucleus  with  one  of  M.  Foucault's  telescopes  of 
diameter  of  forty  centimetres;  instead  of  its  be- 
1  hollow  like  the  half  of  an  egg-shell,  like  most 
the  comets  already  observed,  it  presents  the 
pearance  of  a  sun,  the  bent  rays  of  which  are 
rned  in  the  same  direction.     Moreover,  the 
'^''tmet  has  not  drawn  nearer  to  the  sun.  The-^e 
e  all  circumstances  calculated  to  introduce  great 
mplications  into  the  theory  of  comets." 


li'i 


How  bravely  a  man  can  walk  the  earth,  bear 
3  heaviest  burdens,  perform  the  severest  duties, 
d  look  all  men  square  in  the  face,  if  he  only  bears 

his  breast  a  clear  conscience,  void  of  ofi'ence 
«vard  God  and  man.    There  is  no  spring,  no  spur, 

inspiration  like  this.  To  feel  that  we  have 
litted  no  task  and  left  no  obligation  unfilled, 
is  fills  the  heart  with  satisfaction  and  the  toul 
th  stren;rth. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Providence  in  Connection  with  Man's  Situation  in 
Life. 

*  *  It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  in  the  doc- 
trines of  holiness,  that  men  should  remain  patiently 
and  quietly  where  God  has  placed  them,  until  they 
receive  from  himself  the  intimations  of  departure. 
It  was  thus  that  Jesus  grew  up  in  the  humble  re- 
tirement of  a  carpenter's  family,  a  brother  among 
brothers  and  sisters,  obeying  his  parents  in  love, 
eating  and  drinking  at  their  common  table,  sym- 
pathising in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  labouring 
daily  with  those  who  were  brought  up  in  the  same 
form  of  labour,  and  regarding  the  yoke  of  his 
earthly  position  as  entirely  light  and  easy,  because 
it  was  the  yoke  of  his  heavenly  Father's  providence. 
He  remained  there  till  that  unerring  Providence, 
arranging  around  him  other  circumstances,  and, 
arousing  within  him  desires  corresponding  to 
those  circumstances,  led  him  forth  from  the  quiet 
home  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  to  the  trials  and  duties 
of  a  new  position, — to  persecution  and  death.  How 
different  was  his  conduct  from  that  of  the  rebel- 
lious and  unhappy  youth,  of  whom  he  has  given 
an  account  in  one  of  his  aflFecting  parables!  The 
prodigal  son,  in  the  pride  of  self-wisdom  and  self- 
will,  demanded  his  share  of  his  father's  goods  be- 
fore the  time,  which  was  rapidly  drawing  nigh, 
when  the  arrangements  of  Providence  would  have 
freely  offered  them.  As  he  went  forth  in  violation 
of  the  providential  law,  which  required  him  to  wait 
till  a  later  period,  he  went  forth  without  the  pre- 
sence and  approbation  of  the  God  of  providence, 
and  found  in  the  famine  and  wretchedness  of  a 
distant  land,  that  sure  retribution  which  always 
follows  any  movement  made  in  our  own  strength 
and  choice. 

*  *  Men  are  often  disposed  to  quarrel  with  God's 
providential  arrangements.  And  the  reason  is, 
that  the  doctrine  of  providence  implies  that,  in  all 
situations,  there  is  a  God  above  and  around  us. 
But  however  humbling  the  doctrine  of  special  pro- 
vidence is  to  human  pride  and  human  reason,  the 
simple  and  sublime  fact  still  remains,  God  makes 
us,  and  places  us.  In  the  language  of  scripture, 
"  A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  way ;  but  the  Lord 
directetli  hissteps."  The  hand  of  a  higher  power  has 
marked  out  the  lines  of  our  habitation.  He  builds 
up  one,  and  casts  down  another.  *  *  In  every 
arrangement  which  he  makes,  his  aim  is  our  high- 
est good;  but  whether  it  will  result  in  our  highest 
good,  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  we  accept 
it.  He  never  violates  our  moral  liberty;  and  if  in 
the  exercise  of  that  liberty,  we  put  our  thoughts 
and  our  feelings  in  his  keeping,  he  will  give  a 
heart  so  correspondent  to  our  habitation,  that  our 
cottage  will  be  beautiful  in  our  sight  as  a  palace, 
and  the  darkness  of  our  dungeon  as  bright  as  the 
open  day.  *  *  Keep  with  God  in  God's  place,  and 
thou  shalt  not  only  find  inward  riches,  but  inward 
and  outward  safety.  The  lines  drawn  around  us 
by  the  providential  law,  constitute  a  "holy  city," 
a  "new  Jerusalem,"  to  those  who  dwell  in  it  by 
faith,  and  who  take  God  as  their  everlasting  light. 
To  such,  contented  with  their  allotment,  whatever 
may  be  its  temporal  aspects,  God  will  never  fail 
to  yield  his  presence  and  'protection. 

"  Only  believe"  *  *  In  early  life  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  woman,  a  resident  of  the  village 
of  my  youth,  whose  memory  is  recalled  by  these 
considerations.  In  her  earlier,  I  will  not  say  her 
better  days,  she  held  a  leading  position  in  society, 
to  which  siie  seemed  to  be  well  entitled  by  great 
excellence  and  intelligence  of  character,  as  well  as 
by  wealth.  In  the  alternations  and  reverses  of  the 
times,  her  property  was  entirely  lost;  her  husband 
died ;  all  her  near  relatives  died  also,  or  were 


scattered  abroad,  and  she  was  left  entirely  alone. 
She  was  supported  in  her  old  age  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  but,  out  of  respect  to  her  character,  the 
town  authorities  permitted  her  to  occupy  a  single 
room  in  the  house  which  she  had  formerly  owned. 
At  the  time  I  became  acquainted  with  her,  she  was 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  long  been 
unable  to  leave  her  room  without  assistance.  But 
she  was  far  from  supposing  that  God,  in  depriving 
her  of  friends  and  property,  and  in  confining  her  in 
her  old  age  to  these  narrow  limits,  was  unkind.  Her 
constant  con)pauions  were  the  Bible  and  a  few  old 
books  on  practical  and  experimental  religion.  She 
had  faith.  No  complaint  escaped  from  her  lips. 
In  the  walls  of  her  little  room  she  felt  herself  far 
more  closely  and  lovingly  encircled  by  the  arms  of 
her  heavenly  Father,  than  if  she  had  been  left  in 
the  greatest  enlargements  of  society.  A  plant  in 
the  Lord's  garden,  closely  hemmed  in,  but  dili- 
gently nurtured,  she  resembled  that  patriarch,  who 
is  described  diS,  a  fruitjul  bough,  whose  branches 
run  over  the  wall." 

The  Bible  is  full  of  instances  and  illustrations 
of  the  subject.  The  patriarch  Moses,  in  particu- 
lar, furnishes  us  a  lesson  in  relation  to  it.  Such 
were  the  arrangements  of  Gods  providence,  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  quit  the  aspiring  hopes 
which  he  had  once  entertained  of  being  tiie  imme- 
diate deliverer  of  his  people,  and  to  flee  from  the 
splendid  court  of  Pharoah  into  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  Petrea.  For  forty  years  he  tended  his 
flocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai,  exchanging 
the  palaces  of  Egypt  for  a  rude  home  in  the  dis- 
tant and  solitary  rocks.  Undoubtedly  it  seemed 
very  mysterious  to  Moses  that  he  should  thus  be 
dealt  with.  He  did  not  then  understand  that  God, in 
thus  leading  him  into  the  wilderness,  and  making 
him  acquainted  with  the  vast  desert,  was  prepar- 
ing him  for  the  dangerous  task  of  being  a  leader 
of  his  people  through  these  very  deserts  and  moun- 
tains. 

But  this  was  not  all.  His  manners  and  intellect 
had  been  trained  in  the  court  of  the  Pharoahs  : 
but  he  who  is  a  greater  teacher  than  kings,  saw  it 
necessary  that  his  spirit  should  be  disciplined  and 
trained  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  there  that  he 
learned  more  than  he  had  understood  before,  the 
lesson  of  a  present  and  special  Providence ;  and 
that  it  is  man's  great  business,  submitting  on  reli- 
gious principles  to  the  arrangements  of  Providence, 
to  harmonize  his  inward  state  with  his  outward 
situation. 

And,  besides  that,  he  needed  all  this  time,  and 
all  this  solitariness  of  place,  in  order  to  break  up 
his  unfavourable  associations,  to  chasten  and  sub- 
due his  natural  pride,  and  to  imbibe  that  wise  and 
gentle  quietude  of  spirit  which  is  one  of  the  surest 
signs  of  a  soul  that  dwells  with  God. 

It  was  in  the  prisons  of  Egypt  that  Joseph  re- 
ceived that  discipline  which  fitted  him  to  be  the 
great  Egyptian  ruler.  It  was  when  he  was  tending 
his  father's  flocks  in  Bethlehem,  or  when  he  was 
driven  info  mountains  and  caverns,  that  the  hand 
and  soul  of  David  were  trained  and  strengthened  to 
the  great  task  of  holding  a  nation's  sceptre.  Daniel 
was  taught  of  God  in  the  Lion's  den ;  and  Paul  was 
aided  in  learning  the  great  lesson  of  entire  depen- 
dence, when  he  could  find  no  escape  from  persecu- 
tion and  perhaps  from  death,  but  by  being  let 
down  by  a  basket  over  the  wall  of  Damascus. — ■ 
TJpham. 


No  man  is  so  happy  as  a  real  Christian,  none  so 
rational,  so  virtuous,  so  amiable.  How  little  vanity 
does  he  feel,  though  he  believes  himself  united  to 
God  !  How  far  is  he  from  abjeetness  when  he  ranks 
himself  with  the  worms  of  the  earth. 
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A  cheap  Christianity  the  too  prevailing  sys- 
tem.— There  are  too  many  Christians,  who  while 
they  speak  with  reverence  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
of  sinners,  do  not  enough  consider  him  as  a  deliv- 
erer from  sin.  They  regard  him  rather  as  having 
lowered  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  and  exonerated 
his  followers  from  the  necessity  of  that  strictness 
of  life  which  they  view  as  a  burdensome  part  of 
religion.  From  this  burthen  they  flatter  themselves 
it  was  the  chief  object  of  the  gospel  to  deliver  them; 
and  from  this  supposed  deliverance  it  is,  that  they 
chiefly  consider  it  is  a  merciful  dispensation.  A 
cheap  Christianity,  of  which  we  can  acquit  our- 
selves by  a  general  recognition,  and  a  few  stated 
observances,  which  require  no  sacrifices  of  the 
will,  nor  rectification  of  the  life,  is,  I  assure  you, 
the  prevailing  system ;  the  religion  of  that  nume- 
rous class  who  like  to  save  appearances,  and  to 
decline  realities ;  who  expect  everything  hereafter 
while  they  resolve  to  give  up  nothing  here;  but 
who  keep  heaven  in  view  as  a  snug  reversion,  after 
they  shall  have  squeezed  out  of  this  world,  to  the 
very  last  dregs  and  droppings,  all  it  has  to  give. — 
HannaJi  More. 


True  government  in  the  church. — The  spirit  of 
the  prophets  is  subject  to  the  prophets.  Here  is 
the  government,  here  is  the  law  of  rule  and  sub- 
jection in  the  life.  Every  one  feeling  a  measure  of 
the  Spirit  in  himself,  is  thereby  taught  to  own  and 
be  subject  to  greater  measure  of  the  same  Spirit  in 
another.  He  that  hath  no  measure  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  he  is  not  of  God,  he  is  none  of  Christ's  : 
and  he  that  hath  received  a  measui-e  of  the  Spirit, 
in  the  same  Spirit  feeletb  another's  measure,  and 
owneth  it  in  its  place  and  service,  and  knoweth  its 
moving,  and  cannot  quench  it,  but  giveth  way  to 
it  with  joy  and  delight.  When  the  Spirit  moves 
in  any  one  to  speak,  the  same  Spirit  moves  in  the 
other  to  be  subject  and  give  way  :  and  so  every  one 
keeping  to  his  own  measure  in  the  Spirit,  here  can 
be  no  disorder,  but  true  subjection  of  every  spirit; 
and  when  this  is  wanting,  it  cannot  be  supplied  by 
any  outward  rule  or  order  set  up  in  the  church  by 
common  consent:  for  that  is  fleshly,  and  lets  in  the 
flesh,  and  destroys  the  true  order,  rule  and  subjec- 
tion.— Isaac  Penington. 


Clouds. — We  often  live  under  a  cloud,  and  it  is 
well  for  us  that  we  should  do  so.  Uninterrupted 
sunshine  would  parch  our  hearts ;  we  want  shade 
and  rain  to  cool  and  refresh  them.  Only  it  be- 
hooves us  to  take  care  that  whatever  cloud  may 
spread  over  us,  it  should  be  a  cloud  of  wituessess. 
And  every  cloud  may  be  such,  if  we  can  only  look 
at  the  sunshine  that  broods  behind  i£. 

To  think  of  religion  in  any  other  sense,  than  as 
a  state  of  self  denial,  is  knowing  nothing  at  all  of 
it,  for  its  whole  nature  is  to  direct  us  by  a  light, 
and  knowledge,  and  wisdom  from  God,  which  is 
all  contrary  to  the  darkness,  ignorance,  and  folly 
of  our  natures. 
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THK  COMKT. 
In  this  number,  having  concluded  the  interesting 
nccouDt  of  the  recent  visitant  amongst  the  celestial 
bodies,  furnished  by  our  corre^ipondent,  we  have  in- 
serted a  description  oftiic  same  comet,  as  it  appeared 
to  the  learned  observi-rs  ip  Europe.  We  shall  re- 
turn to  this  remarkable  .'•tranger  at  .some  future 
day,  when  a.stronouier.-',  after  a  careful  examination 


of  observations  made  in  divers  places,  shall  have 
come  to  some  definite  judgment  respecting  its  orbit, 
the  probability  of  its  ever  having  visited  this  por- 
tion of  creation  before,  and  whether  it  is  likely 
again  to  enlighten  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  in 
some  far  distant  period  of  time. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Congress. — The  resolutions  endorsing  and  approving 
all  the  acts  of  the  President  in  relation  to  the  rebellion, 
were  debated  earnestly  in  the  Senate  before  the  final 
adjournment,  and  rejected  by  a  close  vote.  His  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  condemned  by  many 
of  the  Senators.  Nearly  all  the  civil  appoiatments  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Senate.  It  appears  from  the 
data  of  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  appropriations  at  the  recent  session  was 
about  $275,000,000.  Of  this,  !i?l97,000,000  are  for  the 
army,  $35,000,000  for  the  navy,  and  the  remainder  for 
other  purposes. 

7%e  Bailie  at  Blanassas. — According  to  the  ofiBcial  re- 
ports, the  loss  01"  the  Federal  array  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  was  2708.  That  of  the  rebel  army  is  stated 
by  the  Richmond  Despatch  to  have  been  3100,  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

Virginia. — The  State  Convention  re-assembled  at 
Wheeling  on  the  7th.  The  principal  subject  before  the 
Convention  is  that  relating  to  the  division  of  the  State. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  new  State  shall  consist  of  that 
portion  of  Virginia  lying  west  of  a  line  running  from  the 
northeast  corner  of  Tennessee,  along  the  top  of  the 
Alleghcnies  to  Maryland.  The  division  is  strongly  op- 
posed bj'  a  part  of  the  Convention,  but  the  majority  ap- 
pears to  be  in  its  favour.  The  limits  proposed  will  in- 
clude thir'y-four  counties.  The  town  of  Hampton,  near 
Fortress  Monroe,  has  been  burned  by  the  rebel  forces,  to 
prevent  the  Federal  troops  occupying  it  for  their  winter 
quarters.  The  town  consisted  of  500  houses,  the  greater 
part  of  them  built  of  wood. 

3Iissouri. — .^t  the  latest  dates,  Gen.  Lyon  was  at 
Springfield,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  with 
3,500  Federal  troops.  In  a  partial  engagement  on  the 
Istinst.,  the  rebels  lost  40,  and  the  U.  S.  troops,  10  men. 
The  Confederate  army  near  Springfield  was  said  to  num- 
ber more  than  20,000,  and  Gen.  Lyon  was  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  an  attack.  A  collision  took  place  on  the 
5th  at  Athens,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
between  the  rebels  and  the  Union  troops,  in  which  the 
former  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  Governor 
Gamble  has  ordered  an  election  to  be  held  in  the  Elev- 
enth month  for  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  for 
taking  the  sense  of  the  people  upon  the  recent  action  of 
the  Slate  Convention. 

Anitg  Mopcmenls. — So  much  embarrassment  and  incon 
venience  has  been  caused  by  the  injudicious  publication 
of  matters  relating  to  the  army,  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  by  the  Government  to  instruct  its  agents  to 
withhold  from  transmission  by  telegraph,  any  despatches 
that  may  allude  to  army  movements,  or  the  contemplated 
plans  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  correspon- 
dents of  the  press  will,  however,  doubtless  continue  to 
collect  such  information  and  forward  it  by  mail,  regard- 
less of  the  conseqnences. 

The  Southern  I'rivaleers. — In  consequence  of  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  blockade,  a  considerable  number  of  rebel 
privateers  have  succeeded  in  getting  to  sea.  In  a  late 
I)aper,  the  names  of  ten  steamers  and  five  sailing  ves- 
sels thus  employed  are  given,  and  besides  these,  four 
others  have  been  seen,  whose  names  are  unknown. 
These  privateers  are  for  the  most  part  vessels  of  light 
draft,  which,  when  in  danger,  enter  the  inlets  along  the 
coast  where  ships  of  war  cannot  follow  them.  Tliese 
piratical  crafts  are  known  to  have  captured  u|)wards  of 
fifty  vessels,  and  have  i)rol)ably  i)luudered  and  destroyed 
many  otiurs.  Of  the  jirivateers  only  two  have  yet  been 
taken  or  destroyed  Recently,  one  of  them  named  the 
Pelrol  came  out  of  the  harbor  of  Charleston  and  boldly 
adackcd  the  U.  S.  frigate  St.  Lawrence,  mistaking  her 
foi-  a  merchantman.  The  privateer  was  sunk  by  a  few 
shots  from  the  fiigale,  and  thirly-si.\  men  out  of  the 
crew  of  forty-four,  were  rescued  by  the  boats  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  prisoners  have  been  sent  to  Philadelphia 
for  trial. 

A'nv  Vork. — Mortality  la.st  week,  608. 

I'hitadelphia. — .Mortality  last  week,  428. 

KoitKifjN.— Liverpool  dates  to  the  2nd  Inst.  The  stock 
of  cotton  in  port  was  1,020,000  bales,  including  738,000 
bales  .Vnierican.  Prices  coulinucd  to  advance.  The 
quotations  for  fair  .New  Orleans  were  f»J  ;  .Mobile,  8J  ; 
I'pUnd,  8}.    The  market  at  Manchester  Lad  a»  upward 
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tendency.  The  market  for  breadstuffs  was  qtyet  and 
prices  steady.  Flour,  24s.  a  28s.  ;  red  wheat,  9a.  Gd.  a 
Us.  ad.  ;  white,  10s.  6^.  a  13s.  ed. 

The  bank  rate  of  interest  has  been  reduced  to  flv^  pe|| 
cent. 

The  weather  in  England  has  been  very  fine. 

The  Times  announces  that  Lord  Elgin  succeeds  Cafl( 
ning  as  Governor  General  of  India. 

It  is  said  that  the  British  Government  is  in  correspon* 
dence  with  that  of  France,  in  order  that  united  action 
may  be  observed  towards  the  United  States  by  sea  and  fl 
land  during  the  present  conflict. 

The  London  Journals  are  speculating  on  the  probabh 
fate  of  the  American  loan.  The  Times  and  Herald  dis> 
countenance  the  negociation  of  it  in  England. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  25lh,  Sir  C.  Wooq 
made  some  financial  explanations  relative  to  India,  anl) 
asked  for  discretionary  power  to  borrow  iive  raillionj 
sterling  for  railway  purposes.  He  believed,  at  the  enij 
of  the  present  year,  the  Indian  expenditures  and  inconi* 
would  be  balanced.  He  said  the  Government  had  evinced 
great  anxiety  to  develope  the  resources  of  India  as  a  cot 
ton-producing  country.  He  believed  the  result  woiildij 
be  that,  ultimately,  England  would  be  rendered  indepen- 
dent of  America  for  cotton.  This  year  the  supply  o 
cotton  from  India  would  be  about  300,000  bales,  mor| 
than  ever  before.  , 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  26th,  Buxton  called  'oit 
attention  to  the  increase  of  the  Cuba  slave  trade,  an<  iil; 
the  importance  of  supplementing  the  exertions  of  th«, 
naval  force  on  the  African  coast  by  other  measures,  es^  jjj 
pecially  by  the  re-appointment  of  a  Consul  at  Mozam 
bique. 

A  general  debate  ensued,  in  which  the  Emperor  Na 
poleon's  free  emigration  schemes  were  denounced 
some  of  the  members  contending  that  the  iutroductioi 
of  coolies  into  the  French  Colonies  might  become  worsfj 
than  the  slave  trade. 

A  protest  by  the  people  against  the  French  occupaticS 
of  Rome,  was  receiving  a  vast  number  of  signature 
throughout  Italy. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  continues  to  effect  reforms 
has  reduced  his  own  salary  from  $5,000,000  to  $2,OOO,O0C 
He  has  an  American  Secretary. 

Mexico. — The  advices  received  by  the  Governmen  tb, 
from  Mexico  are  most  unsatisfactory.     Rebellion  an' 
anarchy  are  again  rampant  in  nearly  every  State  in  tha 
republic. 

The  Juarez  government  is  entirely  pow'erless,  and 
liable  to  be  overthrown  at  any  moment. 
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FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  re-opene(  jj 
after  the  summer  vacation,  on  or  near  the  1st  of  Nint 
month  next,  the  Boys'  school  being  situated  on  Cherr 
street,  west  of  Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  school  on  SevenI 
street,  between  Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boy 
school,  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  aselet  ||| 
tion  of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific  an 
classical  studies,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  whit 
the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  or  certificate 
scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sul 
jects  arc  regularly  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropria 
apparatus  and  experiments. 

The  Course  of  Study  at  the  Girls'  school  embraces, 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches — Algebra,  Geomf'tl 
try,  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry ,  Astronom 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Ge  j 
graphy.  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric,  ai 
Composition.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonom 
try.  Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languagi 

As  the  projjer  classification  of  the  scholars,  early 
the  session,  is  impnrtttnl,  it  is  desirable  that  those  w 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term,  should  do 
as  early  in  the  session  as  possible.  Ajjplicalion  may 
made  on  the  opcni?ig  of  the  schools,  to  Joseph  W.  Ai 
men,  the  Principal  of  the  Hoys'  school,  and  to  MAiiciAii 
Lic.htfoot,  the  Princijjal  of  the  (Jirls'  school. 

With  the  present  arrangements,  it  is  believed  tlflioi 
these  schools  oiler  unusual  advantages  to  Friends 
the  liberal  education  of  their  children,  and  at  a  very  n 
derate  cost.    Their  attention  is  also  invited  to  Ihc 
mary  schools  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Dislrit 
where  provision  is  made  for  the  careful  elementary 
struction  of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  princi  it 
schools.         On  behalf  of  the  Committee,  ^ 

John  Cai!Ter,  Clerk 

Philad.,  Seventh  mo.,  1861. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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XV. 


Robert  Barclay's  Proposition 

(Continued  from  page  394:.) 

X.  Fifthly,  The  use  of  swearing  is  to  be  con 
ered,  which  is  so  frequently  practised  almost 
ODg  all  Christians;  not  only  profane  oaths 
ong  the  profane,  in  their  common  discourses, 
ereby  the  Most  Holy  Name  of  God  is  in  a  hor- 
le  manner  daily  blasphemed ;  but  also  solemn 
hs,  with  those  that  have  some  show  of  piety, 
ereof  the  most  part  do  defend  swearing  before 
magistrate  with  so  great  zeal,  that  not  only 
y  are  ready  themselves  to  do  it  upon  every  oc- 
ion,  but  also  have  stirred  up  the  magistrates  to 
secute  those,  who,  out  of  obedience  to  Christ, 
ir  Lord  and  master,  judge  it  unlawful  to  swear; 
Dn  which  account  not  a  few  have  suffered  im- 
onment,  and  the  spoiling  of  their  goods, 
cut  considering  these  clear  words  of  our  Sa- 
ur.  Mat.  V.  33,  34.  Again,  ye  have  heard  that 
hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time.  Thou 
ilt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto 
Lord  thine  oaths.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Swear 
at  all,  neither  by  heaven,  &c.  But  let  your 
OQmunication  be  yea,  yea;  nay  nay;  for  whatso- 
r  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil.  As  also 
words  of  the  apostle,  James^v.  12.  But  above 
things,  my  brethren,  swear  not,  neither  by 
^ven,  neither  by  the  earth,  neither  by  any  other 
th;  but  let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay. 
It  ye  fall  into  condemnation,  I  say,  considering 
;se  clear  words,  it  is  admirable  how  any  one  that 
afesseth  the  name  of  Christ  can  pr*,nounce  any 
th  with  a  quiet  conscience,  far  less  to  persecute 
iier  Christians,  that  dare  not  swear,  because  of 
feir  master  Christ's  authority.  For  did  any  one 
rpose  seriously,  and  in  the  most  rigid  manner, 
forbid  anything  comprehended  under  any  gen- 
ii, can  they  use  a  more  full  and  general  prohi- 
ij  ion,  and  that  without  any  exception  ?  I  think 
For  Christ,  First,  proposeth  it  to  us  negatively, 
fear  not  at  all,  neither  by  heaven,  nor  by  the 
.,!  ^\  by  Jerusalem,  nor  by  thy  head,  &c.  And 
ain.  Swear  not  by  heaven,  nor  by  earth,  nor  by 
y  other  oath.  Secondly,  he  presseth  it  afiBrma- 
ely,  But  let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea, 
nay,  nay ;  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these, 
oQCth  of  evil.  And  saith  James,  Lest  ye  fall 
o  condemnation. 
Which  words  both  all  and  every  one  of  them 


do  make  such  a  full  prohibition,  and  so  free  of  all 
exception,  that  it  is  strange  how  men  that  boast 
the  scripture  is  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  life,  can 
counterfeit  any  exception  !  Certainly  reason  ought 
to  teach  every  one,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  make 
void  a  general  prohibition  coming  from  God  by 
such  opposition,  unless  the  exception  be  as  clearly 
and  evidently  expressed  as  the  prohibition  :  nei- 
ther is  it  enough  to  endeavour  to  confirm  it  by 
consequences  and  probabilities,  which  are  obscure 
and  uncertain,  and  not  sufficient  to  bring  quiet  to 
the  conscience.  For  if  they  say,  that  there  is 
therefore  an  exception  and  limitation  in  the  words, 
because  there  are  found  exceptions  in  #he  other 
general  prohibition  of  this  fifth  chapter,  as  in  the 
forbidding  of  divorcement,  where  Christ  saith.  It 
hath  been  said.  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his 
wife,  let  him  give  her  a  writing  of  divorcement : 
but  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication, 
causeth  her  to  commit  adultery ;  if,  I  say,  they 
plead  this,  they  not  only  labour  in  vain,  but  also 
fight  against  themselves,  because  they  can  produce 
no  exception  of  this  general  command  of  not  swear- 
ing, expressed  by  God  to  any  under  the  new  cove- 
nant, after  Christ  gave  this  prohibition  so  clear  as 
that  which  is  made  in  the  prohibition  itself.  More- 
over, if  Christ  would  have  excepted  oaths  made 
before  magistrates,  certainly  he  had  then  expres- 
sed, adding,  except  in  judgment,  before  the  magis- 
trate, or  the  like ;  as  he  did  in  that  of  divorce- 
ment by  these  words,  saving  for  the  cause  of  for- 
nication :  which  being  so,  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to 
except  or  distinguish,  or,  which  is  all  one,  make 
void  this  general  prohibition  of  Christ ;  it  would 
be  far  less  agreeable  to  Christian  holiness  to  bring 
upon  our  heads  the  crimes  of  so  many  oaths,  which 
by  reason  of  this  corruption  and  exception  are  so 
frequent  among  Christians. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  omitted  that  without  doubt 
the  most  learned  doctors  of  each  sect  know,  that 
these  fore-mentioned  words  were  understood  by  the 
ancient  fathers  of  the  first  three  hundred  years 
after  Christ  to  be  a  prohibition  of  all  sorts  of  oaths. 
It  is  not  then  without  reason  that  we  wonder  that 
the  Popish  doctors  and  priests  bind  themselves  by 
an  oath  to  interpret  the  holy  scriptures  according  to 
the  universal  exposition  of  the  holy  fathers ;  who 
nevertheless  understood  those  controverted  texts 
quite  contrary  to  what  these  modern  doctors  do. 
And  from  thence  also  do  clearly  appear  the  vanity 
and  foolish  certainty  (so  to  speak)  of  Popish  tradi- 
tions ;  for  if  by  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  so  call- 
ed, the  faith  of  the  church  of  those  ages  may  be 
demonstrated,  it  is  clear  they  have  departed  from 
the  faith  of  the  church  of  the  first  three  ages  in 
the  point  of  swearing.  Moreover,  because  not  only 
Papists  but  also  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and 
some  others,  do  restrict  the  words  of  Christ  and 
James,  I  think  it  needful  to  make  manifest  the 
vain  foundation  upon  which  that  presumption  in 
this  matter  is  built. 

§  XI.  First,  They  object.  That  Christ  only  for- 
bids these  oaths  that  are  made  by  creatures,  and 
things  created ;  and  they  prove  it  thence,  because 
he  numbers  some  of  these  things. 


Secondly,  All  rash  and  vain  oaths  in  familiar 
discourses ;  because  he  saith,  Let  your  communi- 
cation be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay. 

To  which  I  answer.  First,  That  the  law  did 
forbid,vr!J.li  oaths  made  by  the  creatures,  as  also  ^ 
vain  and  rash  oaths  in  our  common  discoursi^ 
commanding  that  men  should  only  swear  by  the 
name  of  God,  and  that  neither  falsely  nor  rashly; 
for  that  is  to  take  his  name  in  vain. 

Secondly,  It  is  most  evident  that  Christ  forbids 
somewhat  that  was  permitted  under  the  law,  to 
wit,  to  swear  by  the  name  of  God,  because  it  was 
not  lawful  for  any  man  to  swear  but  by  God  him- 
self. And  because  he  saith.  Neither  by  heaven, 
because  it  is  the  throne  of  God ;  therefore  he  ex- 
cludes all  other  oaths,  even  those  which  are  made 
by  God ;  for  he  saith,  chap,  xxiii.  22.  He  that 
shall  swear  by  heaven,  sweareth  by  the  throne  of 
God,  and  by  him  that  sitteth  thereon:  which  is 
also  to  be  understood  of  the  rest. 

Lastly,  That  he  might  put  the  matter  beyond 
all  controversy,  he  adds.  Neither  by  any  other 
oath  :  therefore  seeing  to  swear  before  the  magis- 
trate by  God  is  an  oath,  it  is  here  without  doubt 
forbidden. 

Secondly,  They  object.  That  by  these  words 
oaths  by  God's  name  cannot  be  forbidden,  because 
the  Heavenly  Father  bath  commanded  them;  for 
the  Father  and  the  Son  are  oiie,  which  could  not 
be,  if  the  Son  had  forbid  that  which  the  Father 
commanded. 

I  answer^  They  are  indeed  one,  and  cannot  con- 
tradict one  another  :  nevertheless  the  Father  gave 
many  things  to  the  Jews  for  a  time,  because  of 
their  infirmity  under  the  old  covenant,  which  had 
only  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  not  the 
very  substance  of  things,  until  Christ  should  come, 
who  was  the  substance,  and  by  whose  coming  all 
these  things  vanished,  to  wit,  sabbaths,  circumcision, 
the  paschal  lamb  :  men  used  then  sacrifices,  who 
lived  in  controversies  with  God,  and  one  with  an- 
other, which  all  are  abrogated  in  the  coming  of  the 
Son,  who  is  the  Substance,  Eternal  Word,  and  Es- 
sential Oath  and  Amen,  in  whom  the  promises  of 
God  are  Yea  and  Amen :  who  came  that  men 
might  be  redeemed  out  of  strife,  and  might  make 
an  end  of  controversy. 

Thirdly,  They  object,  But  all  oaths  are  not 
ceremonies,  nor  any  part  of  the  ceremonial  law. 

I  answer.  Except  it  be  shown  to  be  an  eternal, 
immutable,  and  moral  precept,  it  withstands  not; 
neither  are  they  of  so  old  an  origin  as  tithes,  and 
the  offering  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  ground,  which 
by  Abel  and  Cain  were  offered  long  before  the 
ceremonial  law,  or  the  use  of  oaths;  which,  what- 
ever may  be  alleged  against  it  were  no  doubt  cere- 
monious, and  therefore  no  doubt  unlawful  now  to 
be  practised. 

Fourthly,  They  object,  That  to  swear  by  the 
name  of  God  is  a  moral  precept  of  continual  du- 
ration, because  it  is  marked  with  his  essential  and 
moral  worship,  Deut.  vi.  13  and  x.  20.  Thou 
shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve  him  alone; 
thou  shalt  cleave  to  him,  and  swear  by  his  name. 

I  answer.  This  proves  not  that  it  is  a  moral  and 
eternal  precept ;  for  Moses  adds  that  to  all  the 
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precepts  and  ceremonies  in  several  places;  as  Dcut. 
X.  12,  13,  sajing,  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the 
Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord 
thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  love  him, 
and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul ;  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord,  and  his  statutes,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day  ?  And  chap.  xiv.  23,  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  mentioned  together  with  the  tithes.  And 
so  also  Levit.  xix.  2,  3,  6,  the  sabbaths  and  re- 
gard to  parents  are  mentioned  with  swearing. 

Fifthly,  They  object.  That  solemn  oaths,  which 
God  commanded,  cannot  be  here  forbidden  by 
Christ;  for  he  saith,  that  they  come  from  evil 
but  these  did  not  come  from  evil ;  for  God  never 
commanded  any  thing  that  was  evil,  or  came  from 
evil. 

I  answer,  There  arc  things  which  are  good  be- 
cause commanded,  and  evil  because  forbidden ; 
other  things  are  commanded  because  good,  and 
forbidden  because  evil.  As  circumcision  and  oaths, 
which  were  good,  when  and  because  they  were 
commanded,  and  in  no  other  respect ;  and  again, 
when  and  because  prohibited  under  the  gospel, 
they  are  evil. 

And  in  all  these  Jewish  constitutions,  however 
ceremonial,  there  was  something  of  good,  to  wit, 
in  their  season,  as  prefiguring  some  good  :  as  by 
circumcision,  the  purifications,  and  other  things, 
the  holiness  of  God  was  typified,  and  that  the  Is- 
raelites ought  to  be  holy,  as  their  God  was  holy.  In 
the  like  manner  oaths,  under  the  shadows  and  cere- 
monies, signified  the  verity  of  God,  his  faithfulness 
and  certainty ;  and  therefore  that  we  ought  in  all 
tilings  to  spc.-ik  and  witness  the  truth.  But  the 
witness  of  truth  was  before  all  oaths,  and  remains 
when  all  oaths  are  abolished ;  and  this  is  the  mo- 
rality of  all  oaths;  and  so  long  as  men  abide 
therein,  there  is  no  necessity  nor  place  for  oaths,  as 
Polybius  witnessed,  who  said,  The  use  of  oaths  in 
judgment  was  rare  among  the  ancients;  but  by  the 
growing  of  perfidiousness,  so  grew  also  the  use  of 
oaths.  To  which  agreeth  Grotius,  saying.  An  oath 
is  only  to  be  used  as  a  medicine,  in  case'  of  neces- 
sity:  a  solemn  oath  is  not  used  but  to  supply  defect. 
The  lightness  of  men,  and  their  inconstancy,  begot 
diflidencc;  for  which  swearing  was  soucht  out  as  a 
remedy.  Basil  the  Great  saith.  That  swearing  is 
the  effect  of  sin.  And  Ambrose,  That  oaths  are 
only  a  condescoindency  for  defect.  Chrysostom  saith, 
That  an  oath  entered  when  evil  grew,  when  men 
exercised  their  frauds,  when  all  foundations  were 
overturned :  that  oaths  took  their  beginning  from 
the  want  of  truth.  These  and  the  like  are  wit- 
nessed by  many  others  with  the  fore-mentioned 
authors.  But  what  need  of  testimonies,  where  the 
evidence  of  things  speaks  itself?  For  who  will 
force  another  to  swear,  of  whom  he  is  certainly 
persuaded  that  he  abhors  to  lie  in  his  words '!  And 
again,  as  Chrysostom  and  others  say.  For  what  end 
wilt  thou  force  him  to  swear,  whom  thou  belicvcst 
not  that  he  will  speak  the  truth  ? 

(To  b«  contiDQodJ 

May  a  frequent  and  customary  speaking  of  the 
Divine  life  and  power  which  gathered  us  to  be  a 
people,  never  be  substituted  instead  of  the  thin 
it.sclf ;  it  being  as  pos.sible  to  adopt  a  roaded  use  of' 
Huch  a  mode  of  expression,  as  of  any  other;  but 
may  it  be  really  the  crown  and  covering  of  our 
assemblies  at  all  tinus  and  our  glory  forever. —  S. 
Scott.  1781. 

To  be  alway.s  intending  to  live  ,i  now  life,  but 
never  to  find  tinie  to  sot  about  it,  is  as  if  a  man 
wliould  put  off  eating  and  drinking  from  one  day  to 
auotbcr,  till  Le     starved  and  deatroyed. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

meteorology. 

(Continued  from  p;igu  3950 
AEE  TUERE  ASTRONOMICAL  CAUSES  IN  OPERATION 
TO  PRODUCE  A  CHANGE  IN  THE  EARTH'S  TEM- 
PERATURE ? 

"  The  uniformity  of  the  mean  temperature  (except 
so  far  as  it  can  be  explained  bj  local  causes)  for 
twenty-three  centuries  is  important,  as  showing 
that  the  radiating  power  of  the  sun  is  to  all  appear- 
anceunimpaired.  Arago  says,  that  the  demonstra- 
tion of  this  proposition  could  not  be  sustained  by 
too  much  evidence,  since  astronomers  have  observed 
that  stars,  which  are  in  fact  remote  suns,  have 
waxed  and  waned,  and  in  some  instances  disap- 
peared utterly.  Still,  it  is  an  interesting  inquiry, 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  any  slight  changes  of 
mean  temperature  -which  have  been  observed,  or 
any  difference  between  the  mean  or  extreme  tem- 
peratures of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres, 
may  be  referred  to  an  astronomical  origin. 

"  We  may  consider,  first,  whether  the  position, 
and,  secondly,  whether  the  form,  of  the  earth's 
orbit  are  exposed  to  changes  which  would  influence 
the  climate. 

The  seasons  are  caused  by  the  inclination  of  the 
earth's  equator  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  ;  in  other 
words,  to  the  want  of  paralleHsm  between  its  mo- 
tions of  rotation  and  revolution.  The  effect  of 
this  inclination  is  to  make  the  sun  run  higher,  and 
keep  above  the  horizon  longer,  in  the  summer  half 
of  the  year  than  in  the  winter  half.  If  this  inclina- 
tion increased  or  diminished,  the  seasons  would 
become  to  a  corresponding  degree  more  excessive 
or  more  moderate.  This  anele  has  one  of  those 
magnificent  oscillations  known  in  physical  astronomy 
as  secular  variations.^  but  the  limits  of  it  are  very 
circumscribed,  and  its  influence,  within  the  histori- 
cal period,  must  have  been  inappreciable.  Poisson 
estimates  the  change  in  this  angle  too  small,  and 
too  slow,  to  produce  that  increase  in  the  descending 
strata  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  explanation  of  which 
he  seeks  in  the  changing  temperature  of  the  space 
traversed  by  the  solar  system. 

"  The  earth,  when  in  the  2Jcrihelion  of  its  orbit,  is 
nearer  to  the  sun,  by  1-30  of  the  mean  distance, 
than  when  in  the  aphelion.  Hence  the  heat  re- 
ceived at  the  former  point  is  1-15  greater  than  at 
the  latter  point.  The  perihelion  is  reached  by  the 
sun  about  the  first  of  January,  and  the  aphelion 
about  the  first  of  July.  The  effect  would  seem  to 
be  a  diminution  of  the  summer  heat  and  the  winter 
cold  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  an  increase  of 
both  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  so  that  the  sea- 
sons of  the  latter  would  be  more  excessive  than 
those  of  the  former.  But  Sir  John  Herschel  re- 
marks, in  his  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  [although  his 
argument  is  open  to  objection  as  will  be  seen  pre- 
sently,] that  '  the  elliptic  form  of  the  earth's  orbit 
has  but  a  very  trifling  share  in  producing  the  varia- 
tion of  temperature  corresponding  to  the  difference 
of  seasons,  on  account  of  the  greater  velocity  of 
the  earth  in  the  January  half  of  the  orbit,  which 
shortens  the  time  required  for  its  passage  by  eight 
days,  when  compared  with  the  period  of  describing 
the  other  half.  Therefore,  the  northern  hemis- 
phere receives  as  much  heat  in  its  long  summer  as 
the  southern  hemisphere  in  its  short  one,  though 
the  hitter  is  more  closely  exposed.  And  again, 
the  southern  hemisphere  receives  <is  much  heat  in 
its  prolonged  winter  as  the  northern  hemisphere  in 
its  short  winter,  though  the  momc7dary  effect  of 
the  sun's  rays  is  greatest  for  the  northern  winter. 
This  reasoning  would  be  satisfactory  if  all  the  boat 
was  retained.  But  radiation  from  the 
always  wasting  the  heat  received  from 
from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox, 
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the  nights  are  longer  than  the  days,  and  thenearth 
loses  more  heat  by  night  than  it  receives  by  day;/ 
and  the  southern  hemisphere  has  eight  more  of 
these  disadvantageous  d  ays  than  the  northern  hemis- 
phere.   Humboldt  pointed  out  this  defect  in  the 
argument  of  Mairan  to  prove  the  equal  advantage?] 
belonging  to  the  two  hemispheres ;  an  argumenf 
adopted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Herschel,  if  we  under 
stand  by  his  expression  of  '  very  trifling,'  that  thel 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  wholly  bal 
anced  by  the  duration  of  the  exposure.  Humboldt^ 
says,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Isothermal  Lines^ 
'  The  southern  hemisphere  receives  the  same  quan-j 
tity  of  light  [?] ;  but  the  accumulation  of  heat  i 
it  is  less,  on  account  of  the  emission  of  the  radiani 
heat,  which  takes  place  during  a  long  winter.'  II 
might  have  added,  that  the  summer  heat  would  b 
greater,  becau-^e,  though  no  more  heat  was  receivedj 
it  was  received  in  a  shorter  time,  during  which  lesj 
would  be  lost." 

This  subject  is  more  involved  than  might  atfiral 
thought  be  supposed.    It  is  manifest,  however, 
that  so  long  as  the  sun  is  north  of  the  equator! 
the  northern  hemisphere,  taken  as  a  whole,  re- 
ceives, during  every  twenty-four  hours,  more  heat 
from  the  sun  than  the  southern  hemisphere  does,! 
and  loses  less,  and  this  for  two  reasons :  1st,  be^ 
cause  the  days  in  the  north  are  then  longer  thanj, 
they  are  in  the  south,  while  the  nights  are  shorter 
2nd,  because  a  larger  portion  of  the  northern  thaaj; 
the  southern  hemisphere  is  exposed,  at  any  one] 
time,  to  the  blaze  of  the  sun,  the  north  pole  an(^ 
its  vicinity  being  for  a  long  while  in  continual  sun-; 
shine,  while  the  neighbourhood  of  the  south  polo 
is  in  shadow.    It  may  be  questioned,  however,! 
whether  these  two  reasons  are  not  essentially  one, 
being  merely  two  methods  of  viewing  the  sam^ 
effect.    Of  course  the  contrary  of  the  above  takei 
place  while  the  sun  is  south  of  the  equator. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  sun  is  north  of  the  equato: 
about  eight  days  longer  in  every  year  than  it  is' 
south  of  it,*  it  is  evident  that  so  far  as  this  circum 
stance  is  concerned,  the  northern  hemisphere  de 
rives  more  heat  and  light  from  the  sun  than  the 
southern.    The  illuminated  half  of  our  globe  iu 
eludes  the  north  pole,  during  186^  days  of  every 
365;  while  the  south  pole  is  included  only  during 
the  remaining  178^  days.    Now,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  greater  nearness  of  the  sun  in  win- 
ter co-operates  with  the  effect  of  the  shorine.is  of 
this  season,  (as  compared  with  the  southern  winter, 
in  rendering  it  milder ;  but  in  summer  the  greater 
remoteness  of  the  sun  counterbalances,  or  proba^n  °'J 
bly  more  than  counterbalances,  the  effect  of  the 
greater  length  of  our  summer.     In  the  south 
ern  hemisphere,  however,  the  greater  remoteness 
of  the  sun  in  their  winter,  co-operates  with  the 
greater  length  of  that  winter  in  increasing  its  SC' 
verity  ;  but  the  shortness  of  their  summer  counter- 
balances, in  part  at  least,  the  greater  nearness  ol 
the  sun  in  that  season.    We  conclude  then,  that 
the  effect  on  the  seasons  occasioned  by  the  ellip 
ticity  of  the  cnrth's  orbit,  acting  in  this  twofold 
manner,  is,  in  some  small  degree  to  mitigate  the 
winters  of  the  northern  heuii.'iphere  and  to  ren- 
der those  of  the  southern  more  severe ;  while  on 
the  summers  of  both  hemispheres  the  effect  is  in^ 
considerable  either  way,  being  very  nearly  neutral 
ized  ;  if  there  is  any  excess,  it  is  probably  to  lesser 
the  heat  of  the  northern  and  increase  that  of  the 
southern  summers.    The  reasoning  of  Herschel  as 
to  the  efiect  of  the  greater  velocity  of  the  earth  ir 
the  perihelion  half  of  its  orbit,  is,  we  think,  falla' 
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ious.  It  would  answer  for  a  body  completely 
nveloped  in  the  solar  influence,  or  for  one  that 
as  always  the  same  side  turned  towards  the  sun  : 
ut  to  the  case  under  discussion  it  appears  inap- 
licable. 

We  will  now  return  to  our  extracts  from  Pro- 
essor  Lovering's  article. 

"In  1835,  Prof.  Ladame  published  a  memoir 
n  the  '  Formation  of  the  Actual  Surface  of  the 
lobe,'  in  which  he  discusses  the  sun's  action  in 
be  distribution  of  temperature.  Adopting  the  law 
f  cooling  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  he  first  proves,  by 
athematical  analysis,  that  the  mean  temperature 
alls,  if  the  daily  increase  of  temperature  becomes 
arger.  Hence,  the  mean  temperatures  diminish 
ith  an  increase  of  latitude,  beyond  what  might  be 
xpected  merely  from  the  change  in  the  inclination 
f  the  sun's  rays;  because  the  farther  north  the 
osition  on  the  earth,  the  greater  the  diiference 
rom  winter  to  summer.  '  Another  consequence  to 
e  derived  from  the  preceding  calculation  refers  to 
he  temperature  of  the  two  hemispheres.  In  fact, 
the  present  condition  of  the  elements  of  the  earth's 
otion,  the  northern  summer  corresponds  to  the 
phelion,  and  the  northern  winter  to  the  perihelion, 
bus  the  burning  heats  of  summer  and  the  rigor- 
us  colds  of  winter,  are  moderated,  and  this  cir- 
umstance  elevates,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
can  temperature  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
his  is  what  experiments  made  in  the  two  herais- 
heres  to  determine  the  mean  temperature  of  dif- 
erent  places,  the  limit  of  trade-winds  on  each 
ide  of  the  equator,  and  the  relations  of  terrestrial 
agneti?m  to  heat,  (relations  which  M.  Duperre 
as  disclosed,)  fully  demonstrate.  However,  we 
are  not  to  see  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit 
the  only  cause  of  this  fact ;  the  distribution  of  conti- 
nents and  seas  is  incontestably  the  most  active  j 
nevertheless,  we  should  not  set  aside  the  former. 
For,  before  the  appearance  of  the  land  above  the 
water,  that  alone  survived  to  produce  diiferencesin 
the  superficial  temperature,  and  the  increase  of  the 
crust  over  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface. ' 
"  Although  there  may  be  a  residual  effect  de- 
ending  on  the  shape  of  the  earth's  orbit,  it  will  be 
certainly  less  than  would  result  from  the  reasoning 
of  oEpinus  upon  the  subject  in  1761.  He  gave 
full  weight  to  the  influence  of  the  longer  summer 
and  the  shorter  winter  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
as  compared  with  the  longer  winter  and  the  shor- 
ter summer  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  without 
allowing  any  force  to  the  partial  compensation 
which  the  southern  hemisphere  would  receive  from 
the  shorter  distance  of  the  sun  during  its  summer. 
Ijuffon  makes  a  similar  mistake. 

"  If  the  position  of  the  perihelion  of  the  earth's 
orbit  is  of  any  importance,  then  the  shifting  of  this 
point,  by  which  it  is  gradually  carried  forward 
from  one  month  into  another,  becomes  of  some 
moment  in  the  explanation  of  the  changes  of  climate. 
If  this  consideration  is  of  any  value  in  the  study  of 
the  earth's  climate  during  the  vast  periods  con- 
templated by  geology,  it  has  none  in  relation  to 
the  alleged  changes  which  have  been  assumed  in 
the  temperature  of  certain  spots  of  the  earth,  within 
historical  times,  because  the  perihelion  has  moved 
within  these  times  only  by  about  30'^,  and  the 
time  of  the  earth's  arriving  at  it  has  only  shifted 
from  about  the  24th  of  November  to  the  1st  of 
January. 

"  Js  the  f<yrm  of  the  earth's  orbit  subject  to  any 
variation  which  would  influence  the  climate  ?  As- 
tronomers have  demonstrated  that  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  is  unchangeable,  but  that  the  shape 
of  the  orbit  is  exposed  to  fluctuations.  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  proved  that  this  invariability  of  the 
mean  distance  will  not  secure  the  permanence  of 


the  amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun  ;  that  this 
amount  will  increase  as  the  shorter  axis  of  the 
earth's  orbit  becomes  less,  and  decrease  as  the 
shorter  axis  of  the  orbit  becomes  greater,  and  the 
orbit  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cle. Now  astronomers  have  demonstrated  that 
the  planetary  disturbances  are  bringing  the  earth's 
orbit  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  circular  form,  and 
hence  diminishing  the  amount  of  heat  which  the 
earth  receives  from  the  sun.  This  influence,  how- 
ever, Arago  declares  to  be  a  pure  abstraction.  For 
in  10,000  years  it  would  barely  become  percepti- 
ble, and  in  historical  times  it  is  wholly  insignificant. 

"  Herschel  contemplates  the  possibility  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  after  becoming  a  circle,  relapsing 
again  into  an  eccentricity  as  great  as  that'of  Pallas, 
or  \  of  the  semi-transverse  axis  of  the  ellipse,  or  of 
having  been  of  this  shape  formerly.  But  such  a 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  orbit  would  alter  the 
whole  amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun  in  a 
year,  by  only  three  per  cent.  Though  the  mean 
temperature  would  not  sensibly  alter,  the  summer 
and  winter  temperatures  might.  For  the  heat  at 
the  perihelion  would  (other  things  being  equal)  ex- 
ceed that  at  the  aphelion,  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1.  It 
would  then  be  of  vast  importance  whether  the  peri- 
helion corresponded  with  the  summer  solstice  or  the 
winter  solstice.  In  the  former  case,  the  midsummer 
heat  and  midwinter  cold  would  be  as  intensified  to 
one  hemisphere  as  if  there  were  three  suns  in  sum- 
mer and  only  one  in  winter.  However  interesting 
such  discussions  may  be  in  the  study  of  the  meteor- 
ology of  geological  eras,  it  does  not  concern  his- 
torical meteorology.  For  such  changes  as  are  here 
supposed  in  the  earth's  orbit  could  not  take  place 
in  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  years,  and  carry 
us  therefore  so  far  back  into  the  past  or  forward 
into  the  future." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

Are  we  Scholars  in  Christ's  School. — The  school 
of  Christ  and  his  teachings  are  within,  as  saith  the 
apostle,  "  That  which  may  be  known  of  God,  is 
manifest  in  man  ;"  there  it  is,  that  he  teaches  his 
people  himself.  The  more  we  keep  inward  to  this 
school,  the  more  we  learn  of  Christ,  and  the  less 
we  keep  inward,  even  when  about  lawful  things, 
the  less  we  learn  of  Christ.  Oh  !  read,  you  that 
can  read  in  the  mystery  of  life  :  there  is  no  safety, 
no  preservation,  no  growing  in  the  Truth,  but  in 
true  humility,  keeping  inward  to  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  Christ,  continually  watching  in  the 
light,  against  the  temptations  of  the  enemy.  There- 
fore the  earnest  breathing  of  my  soul  to  the  Lord 
is,  that  he  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  preserve 
me  in  watchfulness  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life, 
for  I  well  know  I  cannot  preserve  myself,  nor  think 
a  good  thought,  nor  do  the  least  good  thing,  as  our 
blessed  Lord  said,  "  Without  me,  ye  can  do  noth- 
ing." But  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  gives  strength 
to  the  poor  and  needy  in  spirit,  by  whom  alone 
they  stand,  and  not  of  themselves  :  all  might, 
majesty,  power,  and  dominion,  be  ascribed  unto 
him,  who  lives  for  ever  and  ever. — Josejjh  Pike. 

The  wages  that  sin  bargains  for  with  the  sinner 
are,  life,  pleasure,  and  profit,  but  the  wages  it  pays 
him  with  are,  death,  torment,  and  destruction.  He 
that  would  understand  the  falsehood  and  deceit  of 
sin,  must  compare  its  promises  and  its  payments 
together. 

Beautiful  reply. — "  What  are  you  doing?''  said 
a  minister  as  be  one  day  visited  a  feeble  old  man 
who  lived  in  a  hovel,  and  was  sitting  with  a  bible 
open  on  his  knee.  "  Oh,  sir,  I  am  sitting  under  his 
shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  is  sweet  to 
my  taste." 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

BE  FAITHFUL  TO  THE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  DUTY. 

Richard  Williams  the  surgeon,  who  is  noted  as 
the  devoted  missionary  in  Patagonia,  had  a  very 
severe  struggle  to  encounter  in  giving  up  the  use 
of  tobacco,  which  sacrifice  he  believed  was  required 
of  him.  He  knew  that  a  profession  of  religion, 
without  so  dwelling  under  its  power  as  to  be  willing 
to  give  up  for  the  sake  of  peace  of  mind,  all  gratifi- 
cations which  he  felt  to  be  wrong  for  him  to  indulge 
in,  would  be  unavailing.  Yet  he  found  it  no  easy 
thing  to  give  up  one  practice  which  had  enslaved 
him,  and  he  thus  describes  in  his  journal  his  strug- 
gles in  the  conflict  and  the  final  breaking  of  the  fet- 
ters. 

"This  has  been  a  day  ever  to  be  remembered. 
The  light  of  the  Lord's  countenance  has  broken 
upon  me,  after  having  severely  felt  that  clouds  of 
darkness  were  around  me.  For  more  than  a  month 
before  leaving  England,  I  had  given  up  the  prac- 
tice of  smokiuc;  and  takino;  snuff.  'The  former 
habit  I  had  practised  for  seven  or  eight  years,  the 
latter  only  occasionally.  In  fact,  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  leaving  off  smoking  that  I  had  recourse 
to  a  pinch  as  an  occasional  substitute.  At  various 
times  I  have  been  under  strong  impressions  that  I 
ought  to  leave  it  off,  and  have  felt  dissatisfied  with 
myself  for  the  self-indulgence.  But  the  cravings 
after  it  were  become  so  strong,  and  the  will  of  the 
flesh  so  urgently  demanded  it,  that  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  overcome  the  propensity.  There  is  a  charm 
in  tobacco  powerfully  beguiling  to  the  senses. 
Whether  this  arises  from  its  soothing  and  sedative 
quality,  or  from  its  being  generally  associated  with 
self-indulgence,  serving  as  a  plea  for  idleness,  and 
for  a  general  relaxation  of  the  whole  man, — body 
and  mind — certain  it  is,  that  tobacco  has  the  power 
of  enslaving  its  votaries  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
No  one  has  ever  been  more  enslaved  than  I  have  been; 
yet  many  times  has  my  conscience  smitten  me, 
and  frequently  whilst  in  the  act  of  smoking,  1 
have  been  obliged  to  lay  the  pipe  aside.  At  times 
I  thought  I  would  leave  it  oft'  altogether ;  accord- 
ingly 1  have  given  away  or  burnt  the  stock  of  to- 
bacco I  had  in  hand,  broken  my  pipes,  and  for 
days  essayed  to  do  without  it.  What  cravings — 
what  a  sense  of  bereavement  have  I  felt  1  None 
but  an  old  smoker  can  Lave  any  idea  of  my  misera- 
ble longings.  I  have  envied  the  hodman  and  the 
meanest  person  with  his  short  black  pipe.  The 
very  perfume  was  a  treat, — to  inhale  it  a  respite. 
Painful  were  the  efforts  thus  made,  a  toothache, 
some  bodily  disease,  or  the  persuasion  of  others, 
induced  a  renewal  of  the  habit,  and  its  bond  be- 
came stronger  than  ever.  But  the  fiat  had  gone 
forth,  '  crucify'  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and 
lusts,  and  blessed  be  God,  there  was  One  in  me 
greater  than  all  that  were  against  me.  Conscience 
became  more  and  more  severe  upon  me.  At  length 
I  resolved  to  leave  it  off,  and  happily  succeeded, 
without  experiencing  any  uncomfortable  effects. 
This  was  six  weeks  before  leaving  England.  Dur- 
ing that  time  I  kept  my  firm  resolution,  though, 
in  lieu  of  smoking,  1  had  recourse  to  snuff.  Some  of 
my  friends,  who  thought  I  was  going  to  unneces- 
sary lengths  of  self  denial,  would  put  up  for  me, 
amongst  the  equipments  for  my  voyage,  tobacco, 
cigars,  and  a  canister  of  snuff,  and  they  made  me 
promise  topurchase  ameerschaum.  Well,  I  thought, 
circumstances  may  possibly  be  such  as  to  render 
it  desirable  to  have  them  ;  so  I  yielded  to  their 
wish.  On  board,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  taking  a  cigar,  such  was  my  weakness ;  giving 
them  freely  away,  and  smoking  them  daily,  my  stock 
was  soon  exhausted ;  but  all  the  cravings  for  to- 
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bacco  were  re-acquired.  I  took  to  the  meerschaum, 
but  with  the  indulgence  came  the  condemnation. 
My  conscience  would  not  allow  me  to  continue,  so 
I  gave  the  canister  of  snuff  to  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  and  reserved  only  a  small  quantity.  Captain 
Cooper,  likewise  had  my  meerschaum,  on  condition 
of  my  not  requiring  it  again.  Three  or  four  days 
passed  without  having  recourse  to  him  for  it,  but 
never  did  I  suffer  such  cravings  after  it,  my  stom- 
ach became  affected,  and  my  spirits  so  depressed, 
that  I  was  compelled  to  ask  for  it  again.  With  a 
sense  of  bodily  relief  and  comfort,  I  smoked  it ; 
but,  alas  !  my  condemnation  was  great.  Hurriedly 
opening  a  book  in  my  hand,  the  question  of  the 
Psalmist  was  presented  to  my  eye,  '  Lord  who  shall 
abide  in  thy  tabernacle  !  who  shall  dwell  in  thy 
holy  hill?  He  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and 
changeth  not.'  These  words  were  applied  to  my 
mind  most  forcibly.  I  was  condemned.  Eut  now 
I  knew  my  duty ;  and  suffer  what  I  might,  I  re 
solved  to  give  up  the  practice  in  all  its  forms. 
Having  sought  mercy  and  forgiveness  with  the 
Lord,  and  his  grace  to  help  me,  I  gave  away,  in 
good  earnest,  all  my  tobacco,  my  pipe,  and  my 
snuffbox,  and  I  threw  overboard  the  small  quantity 
of  snuff  I  had  reserved.  Thus  a  clear  riddance 
was  effected." 

Kichard  Williams  was  comforted  in  thus  giving 
up  to  what  he  believed  was  required  of  him,  and 
well  will  it  be  for  all,  who,  whenever  they  are 
conscious  that  any  of  their  ways  are  not  well 
pleasing  in  the  Divine  sight,  do  turn  therefrom,  and 
stand  firmly  in  their  duty,  humbly  relying  on  the 
Lord's  sustaining  strength. 

INFLUENCE  OF  TEIFLES, 
Oft  in  God's  providence  below, 
Great  cliange  from  trifling  causes  flow, 
'Tis  so  in  nature,  and  in  grace, 
From  smallest  seed  great  growth  takes  place, 
And  when  Christ's  blessings  on  them  rest, 
Our  words  and  actions  may  be  blest. 
A  warning  word  in  meekness  spoken, 
A  sinner's  peace  has  sometimes  broken  ; 
Urging  kis  soul,  whilst  Jesus  drew, 
With  cords  of  love  and  mercy  true. 
Through  humble  penitence  to  know, 
The  peace  He  only  can  bestow. 
The  blessed  Saviour  deigns  to  take, 
The  humblest  means  the  soul  to  wake. 
A  word  of  childhood,  ora  thought. 
From  passing  crowds  at  random  caught ; 
Yea,  sometimes,  truths  by  sinners  said, 
Through  Christ,  the  soul  has  comforted  ; 
Whilst  those  who  spoke  them  never  knew, 
The  peace  which  others  from  them  drew. 
Thus  ice,  in  cold  transparence  bright 
May  so  condense  the  solar  light, 
'Twill  kindle  up  a  fury  flame, 
Which  many  waters  cannot  tame, 
Yet  the  ice-lens  we  may  behold. 
In  its  own  nature  hard  and  cold. 
O  Lord  !  if  thou  make  use  of  me. 
First  let  nie  thy  salvation  see  I 
Let  me  the  bread  of  Life  partake, 
Ere  I  for  others  dare  to  break. 


The  only  True  Rest. — Christ  died  to  snve  us 
from  our  sins,  and  not  in  them.  Oh,  the  impor- 
tance of  every  heart  coming  to  know  Jesus,  in  his 
spiritual  appearance,  sitting  as  a  refiner  with  fire 
and  as  a  fuller  with  soap  !  It  is  mournful  that  many 
religious  professors  seem  to  remain  at  ease  in  a 
nominal  profession,  with  but  little  of  that  sense  of 
sin,  in  all  its  dcceitfulness,  which  is  discovered  by 
the  shining  of  the  true  Light  in  the  heart.  Many 
Fccm  content  to  be  thought  moral  and  respectable, 
but  this  falls  far  short  of  coming  unto  Him  whose 
gracious,  consoling  invitation  stands  on  Scripture 
record,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden  I"  with  the  precious  promise,  that 


Little  by  little. — Do  my  dear  young  friends  ever 
think  how  almost  all  that  is  good  comes  to  us '/ 
Did  you  ever  see  a  farmer  planting  and  sowing? 
Down  in  the  moist  earth  goes  the  seed  and  yellow 
corn  grain  by  grain,  little  by  little.  God  sees  the 
farmer  at  his  work,  and  knows  full  well  that  he 
has  done  what  he  could;  so  he  kindly  sends  the 
gentle  rain,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  tiny  grain  of 
wheat. 

Well,  there  is  nothing  impossible  with  him  ;  so 
when  the  rain-drop  has  done  its  errand,  a  spark  of 
life  shoots  out  from  the  very  heart  of  the  tiny  grain, 
which  is  dead  and  buried,  atid  little  by  little  it 
makes  its  way  out  of  the  tomb,  and  stands  a  single 
blade  in  the  warm  sunlight.  That  is  nobly  done ; 
and  if  our  heavenly  Father  pleased,  he  could  make 
that  little  blade  strong  and  fruitful  in  a  single  mo- 
ment. Does  he  do  this?  No.  Little  by  little 
does  the  stalk  wax  strong ;  and  its  leaves  grow 
slowly,  leaf  by  leaf. 

Is  it  not  so  with  every  thing  that  is  good  ?  Should 
we  like  another  way  better?    Impatience  would. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  heard  a  little 
girl  say : 

"I  am  tired,  tired,  tired!  Here  is  a  whole 
stocking  to  knit,  stitch  by  stitch!  It  will  never  be 
done." 

"But  was  not  this  one  knitted  stitch  by  stitch?" 
I  asked,  taking  a  long  one  from  her  basket,  and 
holding  it  up. 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  that  is  done." 
The  little  girl  was  counting,  instead  of  knitting, 
her  stitches.    No  wonder  that  she  was  tired. 

See  a  mason  building  a  house  of  bricks.  "Poor 
man!"  Impatience  would  saj';  "what  an  undertak- 
ing, to  start  from  the  earth,  and  go  on  so  far  to- 
wards the  sky,  brick  by  brick!"  Who  ever  saw  a 
patient,  persevering  person  try,  and  not  succeed  at 
last?  So,  then,  step  by  step,  which  is  God's  way, 
must  be  the  best  way. 

Let  us  see  that  we  do  every  day  what  we  can. 
Any  little  boy  or  girl  who,  in  looking  back  upon  a 
day  gone  by,  can  say,  "  I  have  done  one  thing 
well,"  may  be  happy  with  the  thought  that  one 
step  in  the  way  of  wisdom  has  been  taken.  But 
remember  one  thing,  dear  little  friend,  the  buried 
grain  of  wheat  would  never  start  into  life  if  God 
did  not  send  it  help  ;  and  it  is  by  the  same  help 
that  it  increases  day  by  day. 

As  the  little  rain-drop — God's  beautiful  messen- 
ger— descends  into  its  tomb,  so,  in  the  darkness 
and  death  of  sin,  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  to  us.  If 
he  breathe  upon  our  hearts,  we  live  to  do  good  ; 
without  him  we  do  nothing  good.  Let  us  obey  this 
Spirit,  and  all  good  will  be  ours  at  last,  though  we 
gain  it  little  by  little; — Early  Days. 

Ma7t's  Immortality. — The  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  a  subject  in  which  we  are  all  so  deeply  and 
intimately  concerned,  that  it  argues  the  most  stupid 
insensibility  not  to  make  it  the  constant  object  of 
our  reflections.  AH  our  actions  and  all  our 
thoughts  must  take  such  different  directions,  ac- 
cording as  we  cherish  or  reject  the  hope  of  eternity, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  act  or  determine  rightly, 
unless  we  regulate  our  conduct  and  decisions  by  a 
continued  reference  to  this  main  and 
question. — Pascal. 


primary 


The  moral  warfare  which  every  rational  and  ac- 
countable creature  has  to  sustain,  pregnant  with 
consequences  which  reach  to  eternity,  possesses  an 
intrinsic  and  essential  importance,  totally  indcpen 
dent  of  the  magnitude  ot 


I   I  ,  —  V/.  the  events,  or  the  pub- 

they  shall  find  rest.  All  other  rest  is  polluted.—  licity  and  splendor  of  the  scenes  to  which  it  is  at- 
Mary  Cajrper.  tached. 


letter  of  John  Barclay. 
I  have  been  often  instructed  very  deeply  bj 
these  expressions ; — "  but  we  have  this  treasure, 
(that  is,  the  Light  shining  in  our  hearts,)  in  earthei 
vessels ;  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  bi 
of  God,  and  not  of  us;" — "always  bearing  aboi 
in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  tb 
life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  o 
body."    I  think  Penington  says,  that  we  are  bui 
vessels,  wherein  the  pure,  excellent  oil  may  appeal 
or  disappear,  and  some  one  says,  these  vessels 
must  be  emptied,  before  they  can  be  ckatised  from 
any  dirt  or  sediment,  which  they  may  have  con] 
tracted  whilst  in  use  in  this  filthy  world.    1  re 
member  John  Churchman  wrote,  that  the  vessels 
in  the  potter's  house,  were  to  be  set  on  the  shelf  tq 
dry,  after  they  had  been  formed  on  the  wheel,  andj 
then  to  be  baked  in  the  fire.    Much  more,  of  thi| 
nature,  passes  through  me,  unsought  and  unstudieqi 
in  times  of  retirement,  which  are  seasons  of  re- 
freshment to  me  oftentimes;    and  in  them,  I 
think,  I  have  learnt  more  effectually,  and  been 
strengthened  more  availingly,  than  in  any  other 
way.    I  begin  to  see  the  necessity,  and  some 
what  of  the  beauty  of  those  deep  baptisms,  and  desire 

greatly,  that  dear  may  bear  me  company  in 

coming  and  keeping  under  them,  this  being  the- 
true  way  of  the  cross.  For  a  cross  that  bears  any- 
marks  of  being  our  own  manufacture  will  never  do, 
so  at  least  I  have  been  favoured  clearly  to  see ;  it 
is  no  cross  at  all  in  reality. 

The  mind  is  a  very  active,  busy  part,  and  if  it 
be  at  any  time  quickened  into  a  sensibility  and  ad- 
miration of  what  is  excellent,  unless  kept  down  in 
the  true  subjection  by  that  which  quickened  it,  it 
will  speedily  put  itself  forth,  and  rush  into  such 
actions,  or  words,  or  thoughts,  as  it  apprehends  to 
be  of  a  good  tendency  or  nature,  and  is  very  ready 
to  hope  and  believe  that  these  things  are  required, 
forgetting  that  that  which  quickens  in  us  the  first- 
spark  of  good,  and  raises  up  the  least  desire  after 
it,  the  very  same  must  preside  over  all  our  step- 
pings,  the  last  equally  with  the  first  stepping ;  the 
very  same  must  strengthen  us  to  choose  the  good 
and  follow  it,  which  gives  us  ability  to  refuse  and 
shun  the  evil.  In  this  way  self  is  cast  out,  and  the 
principle  and  power  of  Truth  alone  exalted,  and 
then  the  Seed  reigns  and  is  over  all,  as  G.  F.  says, 
for  that  is  to  govern,  guide  and  go  before,  in  this 
gospel  day,  and  that  is  to  lead,  and  when  it  stops 
we  are  to  stop  and  stand  still,  and  when  it  goes 
forward,  we  are  to  move  with  it  and  in  it,  as  Israel- 
ites indeed. 
Twelfth  mo.,  1818. 


"  Alas  !  what  is  the  wisdom  of  man,  especially 
when  he  trusts  in  it  as  the  source  of  his  confidence  ? 
God  will  honour  himself  by  bringing  human  glory 
to  shame,  and  by  disapproving  the  expectations  of 
those  whose  trust  is  in  creatures.  When  God  is 
forgotten,  his  judgtneiits  are  generally  his  remem- 
brancers." 


Prayer  is  the  soul's  discourse  or  conversation 
with  God.  Now,  seeing  God  knoweth  all  things, 
and  discerneth  the  secret  thoughts  of  our  hearts, 
it  is  a  thing  indifferent  in  private  prayer,  whether 
we  use  words  or  not.  For  the  soul  may  discourse 
and  converse  with  God,  as  well  in  silence  as  with 
words,  nay,  sometimes  better.  In  short,  my  judg- 
ment is,  that  in  respect  to  God's  hearing  us,  it  is  all 
one,  whether  we  use  words  or  not,  either  in  public 
or  private. — John  Bunyan. 


Oh,  the  vanity  of  ambition,  and  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  noblest  talents,  except  as  they  are  used 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God. 
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Selected. 


SWEET  IS  THE  PLEASURE. 
Sweet  is  the  pleasure 
Itself  cannot  spoil  I 
Is  not  true  leisure 
One  with  true  toil  ? 

Thou  that  wouldst  taste  it, 

Still  do  thy  best ; 
Use  it,  not  waste  it — 

Else  'tis  no  rest. 

Wouldst  behold  beauty 
•   Kear  thee  ?  all  round  ? 
Only  hath  duty 

Such  a  sight  found. 

Rest  is  not  quitting 

The  busy  career  ; 
Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  its  sphere. 

'Tis  the  brook's  motion. 
Clear  without  strife. 

Fleeing  to  ocean 
After  its  life. 

Deeper  devotion 

Nowhere  hath  knelt; 

Fuller  emotion, 
Heart  never  felt. 

'Tis  loving  and  serving 
The  highest  and  best! 

'Tis  onwards  !  unswerving — 
And  that  is  true  rest. 


Selected. 


THY  FAVOUR  IS  LIFE. 

BY  HORATIO  BONAR. 

Fade,  fade,  each  earthly  joy  ; 

Jesus  is  mine. 
Break,  every  tender  tie  ; 

Jesus  is  mine. 
Dark  is  the  wilderness  : 
Earth  has  no  resting-place  ; 
Jesus  alone  can  bless  ; 

Jesus  is  mine. 

Tempt  not  my  soul  away  ; 

Jesus  is  mine. 
Here  would  I  ever  staj' ; 

Jesus  is  mine. 
Perishing  things  of  clay 
Born  but  for  one  brief  day. 
Pass  from  my  heart  away  ; 

Jesus  is  mine. 

Farewell,  ye  dreams  of  night 

Jesus  is  mine. 
Lost  in  this  dawning  bright 

Jesus  is  mine. 
All  that  my  soul  has  tried 
Left  but  a  dismal  void 
Jesus  has  satisfied  ; 
.       Jesus  is  mine. 

Farewell,  mortality ; 

Jesus  is  mine. 
Welcome,  eternity ; 

Jesus  is  mine. 
Welcome,  0  loved  and  blest ! 
Welcome,  sweet  scenes  of  rest; 
Welcome,  my  Saviour's  breast; 

Jesus  is  mine. 


Silence  of  great  forces. — In  the  Divine  economy 
ill  grand  forces  are  comparatively  gentle  and  silent 
The  shallow  rill,  that  is  dry  on  the  mountain  side 
half  the  year,  brawls  more  noisily  at  times  than  yon 
mighty  river.  The  boy's  sparkling  rocket  makes 
i  louder  demonstration  in  the  night  air  than  all 
the  starry  constellations.  And  yet,  in  the  silence 
of  their  sublime  manifestations,  how  elfquently  d 
these  great  forcas  of  the  universe  witness  for  God 

E.abbi  Eliezer  said,  "  Turn  to  God  one  day  be- 
Fore  your  death."  His  disciples  said,  "  how  can  a 
man  know  the  day  of  his  death?"  He  answered 
them,  "  You  should  turn  to  Grod  to-day,  perhaps 
you  may  die  to-morrow  ;  thus,  every  day  will  be 
employed  in  returning." 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelpliia  to 
its  Members. 

(Concluded  from  page  397.) 

We  tenderly  desire  for  our  beloved  young  Friends 
that  they  may  thus  come  unto  Him,  and  be  kept  in 
a  watchful  retired  state  of  mind,  endeavouring  to 
know  their  spirits  daily  seasoned  with  Divine  grace 
and  clothed  with  the  meekness  of  heavenly  wisdom. 
Thus  will  they  be  kept  from  having  their  attention 
unduly  taken  up,  and  their  time  and  thoughts  en- 
grossed, with  politics  and  political  affairs.  They 
will  find  that  there  are  themes  for  contemplation, 
and  objects  upon  which  to  employ  their  energies 
more  noble  and  improving  than  these,  which  will 
not  only  yield  them  the  calm  enjoyment  which  is 
the  present  reward  of  doing  good,  but  will  also 
afford  matter  for  peaceful  retrospection  in  a  future 
day. 

Friends  have  ever  believed  civil  government  to 
be  a  Divine  ordinance,  and  that  active  or  passive 
obedience  to  the  laws  is  an  incumbent  duty.  While 
holding  these  views,  we  wish  also  to  encourage  and 
to  strengthen  our  members  faithfully  and  firmly  to 
uphold  the  plain  Scripture  testimony  against  all 
wars  and  fightings,  whatever  it  may  cost  them ; 
and  to  be  on  their  guard  how  they  strike  hands 
with  those  whose  spirit  and  actions  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  it ;  or  advocate  a  policy  which,  if 
carried  out,  may  end  in  strife,  and  possibly  in  blood 
shed.  Consistency  is  not  only  an  invaluable  orna 
ment  of  the  Christian  life,  but  it  cogently  recom- 
mends it  to  others  ;  and  we  are  enjoined  by  inspired 
authority  so  to  walk,  that  others,  "  beholding  our 
good  works,  may  glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visita- 
tion." 

It  was  the  testimony  of  that  honorable  elder 
George  Fox,  respecting  hiinself  and  his  fellow- 
believers :  "We  are  nothing — Christ  is  all;"  and 
to  every  true  Christian  the  Lord  Jesus  is  still  the 
All  in  all ;  the  Alpha  and  Omega  in  the  work  of 
salvation.  While  mankind%ere  lost  in  sin  and 
without  strength,  in  due  time  He  died  for  us,  that 
we  might  be  saved.  Through  the  Eternal  Spirit 
He  offered  himself  without  spot  unto  God,  a  sacrl 
fice  and  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and  He  now 
comes  into  our  hearts  by  the  visitations  of  the  same 
Spirit,  to  awaken  us  from  spiritual  death,  and  to 
give  us  light  to  see  our  lost  estate  and  the  exceed- 
ing sinfulness  of  our  sin.  As  we  turn  unto  Him 
in  faith  and  obedience,  enduring  all  the  dispeusa 
tion  of  condemnation,  we  receive  the  gift  of  repen- 
tance, and  through  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  fire  the  heart  is  purged,  the  chaff  consumed,  a 
new  life  unto  righteousness  is  created  in  us,  and  all 
our  past  transgressions  are  forgiven  and  done  away 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  It  is  only  by  the  cleansing 
operations  of  this  inward  baptism  that  we  can  ex- 
perience that  thorough  change  of  heart  which 
makes  us  partakers  of  the  great  salvation  He  pur 
chased  for  us  ;  and  without  this  baptism,  our  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  Him  will  prove  unavailing. 

If  we  desire  to  have  a  solid  hope  of  being  found 
among  the  number  of  Christ's  companions,  we  must 
receive  Him  into  our  hearts  and  submit  to  the  gov 
ernment  of  His  Spirit  there,  by  which  the  loftiness 
of  man  is  laid  low,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of 
the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  are  done  away  ;  His 
yoke  and  cross  laid  upon  the  natural  will  and  in 
clinations,  and  the  soul  daily  conformed  to  the  ex 
ample  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart 
holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sin 
ners. 

We  desire,  earnestly  and  affectionately,  to  press 
upon  our  beloved  Friends  the  vast  importance  of 
striving  diligently  to  experience  this  inward  heart 
changing  religion,  in  which  Christ  will  be  mad 


unto  them  of  God  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctifi- 
cation,  and  perfect  redemption  ;  and  not  to  rest 
in  an  outside  profession,  in  a  compliance  with  the 
duties  of  morality,  or  in  the  most  active  and  en- 
arged  benevolence.  These,  excellent  as  they  are, 
will,  without  the  inward  work,  be  found  to  be  short 
of  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  our  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Our  worthy  predecessors  saw  in  the  Divine  light 
that  the  dependence  on  outward  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies that  had  crept  into  the  professing  Christian 
churches  in  the  night  of  apostasy,  obscured  the 
brightness  and  purity  of  the  spiritual  religion  in- 
troduced by  our  blessed  Lord ;  and  which,  as  con- 
fessors of  his  name  and  believers  in  his  power  as 
the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
he  world,  they  were  bound  to  show  forth.  They 
were  convinced  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  nowhere 
enjoined  any  of  those  ceremonies  as  of  lasting  obli- 
gation ;  and  they  were  faithful  in  upholding  the 
completeness  of  Christ's  religion  as  a  spiritual  work 
without  them.  Those  among  us  who  in  any  wise 
turn  back  to  the  ceremonies  and  forms  out  of  which 
Friends  were  thus  divinely  led,  so  far  as  their  ex- 
ample may  have  influence,  are  obscuring  the  light 
we  are  called  to  hold  up  to  others,  balking  our 
testimony  to  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  alone  and  all- 
sufficient  Saviour,  and  leading  back  into  bondage 
to  rites  dependent  upon  and  performed  by  man,  as 
necessary  to  salvation. 

Our  standing  is  one  of  great  seriousness,  and  it 
becomes  each  one  honestly  to  inquire  how  far  he  is 
living  up  to  the  measure  of  Divine  light  with  which 
we  are  favoured,  and  fulfilling  the  high  and  impor- 
tant trust  committed  to  us  as  Friends.  If  we  have 
known  the  blessed  efficacy  of  the  one  saving  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit,  even  "  the  answer  in  us  of  a  good 
conscience  towards  God  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  our  souls  will  be  nourished  and 
strengthened  by  that  spiritual  communion  with 
Him  which  he  promised,  when  he  said,  "  Behold 
I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  hear 
my  voice  and  open  the  door  I  will  come  in  to  him, 
and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me."  Thus, 
coming  to  partake  of  the  living  heavenly  substance, 
we  shall  have  no  desire  for  the  shadows,  which 
cannot  nourish  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul. 

Here  there  will  be  no  disposition  to  pry  into 
things  beyond  our  religious  growth,  nor  to  resort 
to  book-learned  commentators,  or  to  humanly 
taught  and  critical  expounders  of  Holy  Scripture, 
to  explain  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  which  remain 
to  be  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent ;  but,  keeping 
at  the  feet  of  Christ,  and  humbly  waiting  as  little 
children  to  be  instructed  by  Him,  who  still  teacheth 
as  never  man  taught.  He  will  unfold  to  the  mind 
such  things  as  He  sees  are  necessary  for  it  to  know, 
fulfilling  in  its  experience  that  precious  promise 
"e  to  his  Church  :  "  All  thy  children  shall  be 


taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great  shall  be  the  peace 
of  thy  children;  in  righteousness  shalt  thou  be  es- 
tablished." 

Finally,  beloved  brethren  and  sisters,  of  every 
age  and  class,  let  us  all  more  and  more  earnestly 
seek  to  be  clothed  with  the  humility,  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ,  and  to  have  our  hearts 
and  all  our  actions  imbued  with  that  love  which  is 
"  the  bond  of  perfectness,"  and  will  endure  forever. 
This  will  make  us  kind  to  one  another,  tender- 
hearted, forbearing,  and  forgiving  one  another, 
even  as  our  heavenly  Father  has  long  borne  with 
us  and  forgiven  us  for  Christ's  sake.  Everything 
that  would  hurt,  or  rend,  or  divide,  will  then  be 
carrefully  avoided,  the  natural  brittlenessofour  spirits 
will  be  softened  and  subdued  ;  and  watching  over 
ourselves  first,  and  over  others  for  good,  it  will  be 
our  living  travail  and  concern  that,  through  the 
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baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  body  may  be  more 
and  more  closely  knit  together  in  Christ,  "  keeping 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

Thus  the  blessed  design  of  religious  association 
will  be  answered,  which  is  the  mutual  encourage- 
ment, help,  and  strength  of  the  members,  in  their 
heavenward  pilgrimage  ;  endeavouring  to  cheer  and 
animate  one  another  in  pressing  after  entire  dedica- 
tion of  heart  to  the  Lord  ;  to  comfort  the  afiBicted, 
support  the  feeble-minded,  and  to  revive  the  droop- 
ing spirit,  bearing  one  another's  burdens;  and, 
when  necessary,  speaking  in  tenderness  a  word  of 
counsel,  admonition,  or  reproof ;  and  all  done  under 
the  leadings  of  the  good  Shepherd,  as  members  one 
of  another,  and  of  His  body  ;  answering  the  glo- 
rious end  for  which  He,  the  ever  adorable  Head, 
prayed  :  "  Holy  Father,  keep  through  Thine  own 
name  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  me,  that  they 
may  be  one  as  we  are.  That  they  may  all  be  one 
as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee  ;  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  me." 

We  trust  it  is  under  the  influence  of  a  measure 
of  this  love  that  we  cordially  salute  our  dear 
Friends,  and  bid  them  an  affectionate  farewell ; 
desiring  that  the  God  of  peace  who  brought  again 
from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd 
of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting 
covenant,  may  make  us  all  perfect  in  every  good 
work  to  do  His  will ;  working  in  us  that  which  is 
well-pleasing  in  His  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ;  to 
whom  be  glory,  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  aforesaid  ; 

William  Evans, 

Ulerk  this  Year. 


Selected. 

Sr.  Livingstone's  African  Expedition. 

The  following  interesting  communication  has 
just  been  received  by  William  Logan,  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  from  Charles  Livingstone,  brother  of  Dr. 
Livingstone : 

Pioneer,  oDF  Johanna,  (Comoro  Islands,) 

April  22(1,  18G1. 

My  dear  Friend — We  have  been  up  the  Rovuma 
about  thirty  miles  in  the  steamer.  The  appearance 
of  the  banks  showed  that  it  had  fallen  recently 
four  or  five  feet,  and  while  cutting  wood  on  the 
15th  and  16th  of  March,  it  fell  seven  inches  in 
twenty-four  hours.  This  was  rather  a  serious 
matter  in  an  unknown  river.  We  had  Bishop 
McKenzie  and  one  of  his  clergymen  on  board,  and 
the  others  were  waiting  at  Johanna.  We  bejxan 
to  fear  that  if  we  proceeded  much  further  up  the 
river  the  Fionecr  might  be  unable  to  get  down 
again  before  the -rainy  season  in  December  next, 
which  would  delay  the  missionary  party  nearly  a 
whole  year.  So  we  determined  to  return  to  the 
sea  at  once,  take  them  up  the  Shire,  and  thence 
explore  Nyassa  and  tiie  Rovuma. 

We  have  great  hopes  that  the  Rovuma  will  be 
the  path  into  the  lake.  Tho  natives  all  say  that 
it  comes  out  of  Nyassa,  which  is  a  month  beyond 
the  highest  point.  A  few  days  further  up  than 
the  Vumecr  went,  at  the  town  of  Donde,  chief  of 
the  Makonda,  the  river,  they  say,  becomes  narrow 
and  very  deep,  flowing  between  high  rocky  bank-i. 
Some  afiirmed  positively  that  a  canoe  could  go  up 
nil  the  way,  and  into  Nyassa.  The  river  bottom, 
like  that  of  the  Zambezi,  appears  to  be  a  succes- 
sion of  great  sand-bauks.  The  main  channel  flows 
on  one  side  of  the  sand-bank,  tlicn  along  its  lower 
edge,  and  diagonally  across  the  river.  The  chan- 
nel, or  Kivcte,  as  the  Zambesi  canoc-nien  call  it, 
is  in  gcncr.al  pretty  well  di  Dued.  lu  calm  weather 
there  is  a  constant  boiling  up  of  it.-*  w  iter.  With 


a  light  breeze,  the  Kivete  assumes  a  peculiar  rip- 
ple, and  when  a  strong  wind  blows  up  stream  its 
waves  are  larger  than  those  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  river,  and  a  line  of  small  breakers  marks  the 
edge  of  the  shallow  bank  just  above  the  Kivete. 

The  hippopotamus  shows  its  sagacity,  in  select- 
ing for  its  sleeping  place  by  day  the  lower  end  of 
the  shallow  sand  banks,  near  the  middle  of  the 
river,  with  the  deep  Kivete  close  beside,  into  which 
it  instantly  plunges  on  the  approach  of  danger. 

The  scenery  on  the  Rovuma  much  surpasses  that 
on  the  lower  Zambesi.  In  an  hour  after  leaving 
the  mangroves  we  enter  a  charming  country,  with 
a  beautiful  range  of  well  wooded  hills  on  either 
side  of  the  river.  These  ridges  are,  perhaps,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  near  the  sea,  becom- 
ing higher  as  they  stretch  inland,  until  about  thir- 
ty miles  from  the  coast,  they  attain  an  altitude  of 
nearly  a  thousand  feet. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  the  valuable  woods, 
as  ebony,  the  largest  we  have  ever  yet  seen,  and  a 
hard,  heavy  wood  resembling  mahogany.  We  saw 
some  fine  species  of  the  fustic  dye-wood.  A  num- 
ber of  cultivated  patches  appeared  on  the  tops  of 
the  hills,  but  the  lovely  savannahs,  so  admirably 
adapted  for  the  sugar  cane,  were  uncultivated. 

No  produce,  except  perhaps  slaves,  ever  goes 
down  the  noble  river.  The  first  man  we  met  told 
us  "he  knew  the  English,  had  visited  one  of  their 
ships  :  they  were  very  good  people — always  had 
plenty  of  money,  cloth,  &c.,  to  buy  things  with. 
They  did  not  like  the  slave-trade,  and  he  did  not 
like  it  either,  and  had  never  engaged  in  it."  They 
are  a  blackguardly-looking  set  of  half-caste  Arabs 
near  the  coast,  and  reminded  us  of  the  slave-trad- 
ing party  we  met  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Nyassa.  We 
nearly  got  into  a  row  with  a  large  body  of  them, 
armed  with  muskets  and  spears.  I  went  on  shore 
with  the  Makololo  to  cut  wood.  The  rascals  seeing 
us  unarmed,  became  rather  troublesome,  and,  al- 
though we  did  our  best  to  maintain  good  humour, 
began  to  hinder  the  work,  some  even  attempting  to 
take  pieces  of  wood  from  our  men.  Seeing  that 
matters  were  drawing  to  a  crisis,  I  told  the  engi- 
neer to  go  on  board  for  our  revolvers,  and  the 
muskets  of  the  Makololo.  When  the  boat  return- 
ed, the  Makololo  caught  up  their  arms,  and  ram- 
n)ed  down  a  full  cartridge  each.  While  seeing 
them  pile  their  arms  in  order  to  proceed  with  their 
work,  I  heard  a  sudden  rush,  and  looking  round, 
saw  a  confused  mass  of  turbans,  woolly  heads, 
bare  arms,  &c.,  dashing  through  the  long  grass 
and  up  the  hill-side,  pursued  by  Mobita,  one  of 
our  head  men,  who,  with  a  boarding-pike,  was 
making  a  Balaklava  charge  on  them.  Of  course, 
1  stopped  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  all  the 
Makololo  burst  into  a  loud  and  derisive  laugh  at 
the  ignominious  flight  of  those  who  had  been  talk- 
ing .so  big  but  a  few  minutes  before.  We  called 
the  rascals  back  to  get  the  goods  which,  owing  to 
the  hurry  of  their  precipitate  departure,  had  been 
left  behiud.  Loaded  revolvers  and  the  pluck  of 
our  men  had  an  excellent  tfl'ect.  They  were  re- 
markably civil  ever  afterwards.  The  best  way  to 
avoid  collision  with  the  natives  is  always  to  treat 
them  fairly  and  honourably,  and  at  the  same  time 
let  them  see  that  you  are  perfectly  prepared  to 
defend  yourself,  and  resist  any  of  their  nonsense. 
The  people  improved  as  we  got  away  from  the 
coast,  but  were  poor,  and  evidently  oppressed  by 
the  Arab  half-castes.  Their  langungc  is  similar  to 
that  of  Senna  and  the  Mangauji  people. 

While  getting  ready  for  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  the  bishoj)  made  his  first  personal  actjuaint- 
ancc  with  African  fever.  He  worked  very  hard 
while  we  were  on  the  river,  and  once,  to  our  utter  hor- 
ror, gave  a  Rovuma  alligator  an  opportunity  (the  like 
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of  which  no  alligator  ever  had  before)  of  imn 
talizing  itself  by  devouring  a  live  bishop !  Foi 
nately,  the  monster  was  not  ambitious  of  such 
nown. 

On  the  day  we  put  to  sea  all  the  Pioneer's  cr 
ofiicers  and  men,  except  the  two  quartermasti 
were  down  with  fever,  and  the  bishop,  who  si 
recovered,  and  the  original  Zambesi  Bxpedit 
viz :  Drs.  Livingstone  and  Kirk,  with  myself 
leading  stoker,  and  a  sailor — had  to  steer,  stet 
keep  watch,  &c.,  until  the  others  recovered.  F 
ruary,  March,  and  April,  are  the  fever  months 

In  a  few  days  we  reached  Mohillay,  one  of  : 
Comoro  Islands.  This,  like  the  others,  is  of  s 
cauic  origin,  a  mass  of  mountains  and  hills,  frig 
fully  scarred  and  furrowed,  but  covered  witi 
dense  green  vegetation.  The  inhabitants  are 
mixed  race  of  Arabs  and  their  conquerors,  I 
natives  of  Madagascar.  The  Queen  an  inte 
gent  lady,  speaks  French  fluently.  The  inha 
tants  are  Mahommedans.  We  were  gratified 
find  schools  in  Fumbone,  the  capital,  in  which  gi 
as  well  as  boys,  were  learning  to  read.  The  teaci 
is  paid  by  the  job — ten  dollars  for  teaching  a  ch 
to  read.  The  clever  ones,  he  said,  learn  to  re 
in  six  months,  but  the  dull  ones  take  two  yea 
Two  French  Agents,  who  were  formerly  in  Mac 
gascar,  are  now  residing  in  the  capital.  The  p 
pie  are  afraid  of  the  French.  One  of  the  Quee 
councillors,  who  speaks  tolerable  English,  sa 
"  We  see  English  man  at  Johanna.  Engl: 
man  grow  rich,  Johanna  man  grow  rich,  all  gr 
rich  together,  but  in  Mayotta,"  (one  of  the  Islar 
taken  by  the  French  in  1842,)  "  Mayotta  m 
work,  work  all  day,  and  all  poor.  French  no  ps 
All  same  here  if  French  come."  They  want 
Englishman  like  —  Sunley  our  consul  at  Johani 
to  come  and  live  on  their  island.  Excellent  sug 
cane  grows,  and  abundance  of  rice,  the  dry  kit 
sweet  potatoes,  &c.  They  export  rice,  cattle,  she 
and  goats.  They  are  a  sober  race,  as  appei 
from  the  remarks  of  one  of  our  quartermasters, 
old  man-of-war's  man,  who  went  on  shore  c 
afternoon,  *'  Well,  it's  the  first  place  I  ever  was 
where  I  could  not  buy  grog.  I've  been  on  Sol 
Island — on  two  or  three  sober  islands,  and  I  coi 
always  manage  to  get  so/A^e  somewhere;  but  ht 
I  could  not  get  a  drop  for  either  love  or  money. 
Yours,  Charle.s  Livingstone 
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Neglect  of  the  Soul. — "  Two  things  a  mas 
commits  to  his  servant's  care,"  saith  one,  "t 
child  and  the  child's  clothes."  It  will  be  but 
poor  excuse  for  the  servant  to  say  at  his  maste 
return,  here  are  all  the  child's  clothes  neat  a 
clean,  but  the  child  is  lost !  Much  so  will  be  t 
account  that  many  will  give  to  God  of  their  soi 
and  bodies  at  the  great  day.  Lord,  here  is  r 
body,  I  was  very  careful  of  it,  I  neglected  nothi 
that  belonged  to  its  content  and  welfare ;  but,  1 
my  soul,  that  is  lost  and  cast  away  forever, 
took  little  care  and  thought  about  it. 
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Never  too  Late  to  Mend. — As  it  is  never  too  soi 
to  do  good,  so  it  is  never  too  late  to  amend.  I  w 
therefore  neither  neglect  the  time  present  nor  d( 
pair  of  the  time  past.  If  I  had  been  sooner  goo 
I  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better,  if  I  am  long 
bad,  I  sh^,  (I  am  sure,)  be  worse.  That  I  ha 
stayed  a  long  time  idle  in  the  market-place  dcserv 
reprehension  ;  but  if  I  am  late  sent  into  the  viu 
yard,  I  have  encouragement  to  work,  "  I  will  gi 
unto  this  last  as  unto  thee." 


Hew  tender  is  that  admonition,  how  forcib 
should  it  affect  our  hearts,  "Grieve  not  the  Ho 
Spirit  of  God." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

London  Yearly  Meeting, 
'he  proceedings  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  in 
idon,  the  various  alterations  in  the  Discipline 
he  Society,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they 
e  been  advocated  and  supported,  must  tend 
y  much  to  confirm  those  Friends  in  the  validity 
solidity  of  their  concern,  who  for  so  many 
rs  have  seen  the  approach  of  them,  and  have 
n  concerned  to  caution  and  to  warn  their  breth- 
and  sisters  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Society 
exposed.    These  changes  appear  to  be  the 
,  to  be  expected  from  what  is  understood  by 
term  "  Modern  Qiiakerism,"  which,  when  carried 
ts  natural  results  will  be  found  to  diifer  but  little 
5ome  important  respects,  from  Episcopalianism. 
rhewriter  has  longfelt,  that  to  this  cause  must  be 
rred  nearly  all  these  tendencies  to  lay  waste  and 
Jestroy  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  our 
jjj'ljj  siety,  and  it  would  have  been  far  better,  perhaps, 
nstead  of  attempting  to  graft  these  lower  views 
Divine  Truth  upon  Quakerism,  and  to  hold  on 
the  skirts  of  the  Society,  to  take  away  the  re- 
)ach,  some  had  left  us  and  gone  to  other  bodies 
.)re  in  harmony  with  them.    If  this  thing  is 
" 'ced  to  its  root,  by  those  who  are  the  chief 
ivers  and  instigators  of  it,  they  must  if  honest 
themselves  acknowledge,  it  is  standing  upon  a 
jfereut  foundation  from  true  Friends,  and  that  their 
im,  even  to  the  christian  character,  rests  upon 
other  basis.    They  are  not  in  the  state  of  those 
10  have  drank  of  the  cup  the  Saviour  drank  of, 
d  been  baptised  with  the  baptism  that  He  was 
Jptised  with  ;  they  do  not  with  the  great  apostle 
W  Him,  (Christ,)  and  the  power  of  His  resur- 
'■'f'jtion,  and  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  being 
ide  conformable  unto  His  death.    They  are  not 
^  .ried  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death,  that  like 
'  5^ 'Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of 
Father,  even  so  they  also  should  walk  in  nevv- 
''^^ss  of  life,  as  the  fruit  and  proper  effect  of  such 


"  There  is  nothing  substantial  and  satisfactory 
but  the  Supreme  Good :  in  it,  the  deeper  we  go, 
and  the  more  largely  we  drink,  the  better  and 
happier  we  are ;  whereas,  in  outward  acquire- 
ments, if  we  could  attain  to  the  summit  and  per- 
fection of  them,  the  very  possession  with  the  en- 
joyment palls." 


perience.    This  was  and  must  be  in  measure  the 
Jperience  of  all  the  living  members  of  the  Church 
*  'id  Body  of  Christ,  but  alas,  it  is  to  be  feared,  and 
,^  at  upon  good  grounds,  that  at  the  present  day, 
'  ch  is  the  extent  and  prevalence  of  the  influence  of 
itfodern  Quakerism, "that  not  a  few  are  introduced 
"  j  the  station  of  ciders,  and  others  are  admitted 
,  ministers,  who  have  not  come  in  by  this  door, 
e  effects  of  whose  influence  in  the  further  develop- 
ent  of  these  principles  will  probably  be  seen, 
"'i^'here  are,  doubtless,  some  in  London  Yearly 
,  |teeting,  who  are  now  mourning  over  the  present 
)ndition  of  things,  who,  nevertheless  are  not  alto- 
'-^  !ther  clear  of  having  imbibed  some  of  these  views, 
who  have  also  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
' '■trth  and  nursinginto  activity  a  class  never  rightly 
Ualified  or  authorized  to  take  a  part  in  the  disci- 
^iioe  of  the  Church.    There  is,  doubtless,  room  in 
''^j  le  church  for  the  exercise  of  every  spiritual  gift 
inder  the  guidance  and  direction  of  its  Holy  Head, 
ut  there  is  no  room  or  place  for  any  thing  else, 
nd  the  idea  that  human  reason,  highly  cultivated 
liough  it  be  and  well  disposed,  is  sufficient  to 
j^riginate,  debate,  conclude,  and  settle  matters  re- 
^  iting  to  religious  truths  or  church  government, 
.  urt.s  the  very  life  of  it  and  destroys  its  authority  ; 
"  le  Church,  like  Samson  of  old,  is  thus  shorn  of  her 
ft,       -  - 
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rength,  and  becomes  like  the  world. 
It  would  appear,  after  all  that  may  be  said  or 
.'^  written  upon  the  subject,  that  all  the  troubles  of 
or  Society  have  had  their  origin  in  a  departure 
om,  or  acting  without  the  Life  and  Power  of 
^.    If  authors  had  been  careful  to  keep  to  its 
"ning  and  restraining  influence,  it  is  proba 
■'ould  have  been  written,  and  wc  may  be 
1  ^  that  what  proceeded  from  the  pure 


leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  not  have  hurt 
us.  It  is  also  clear,  that  if  no  one  presumed  in  his 
own  will  to  bring  forward  propositions  to  change 
or  destroy  the  discipline  of  the  society,  those  who 
are  concerned  for  the  Truth,  and  that  alone,  would 
have  nothing  to  fear;  if  no  one  took  a  part  in 
Meetings  for  Discipline  but  those  who  were  rightly 
qualified  by  religious  growth  and  experience,  and 
these  only  when  they  were  required,  we  should 
see  a  better  day  dawn  upon  the  Society.  Truth 
would  again  reign  in  dominion  over  all  in  our 
meetings,  the  light  of  Christ  would  shine  forth 
with  brightness,  and  the  salvation  of  God  become 
conspicuous  as  a  lamp  that  burneth. 

An  earnestness  in  this  matter  has  drawn  much 
censure  upon  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  it 
may  be  well  for  the  rightly  concerned  seriously  to 
reflect,  that  this  has  been  the  sole  cause  and  ground 
of  it ;  although  in  the  progress  of  events  compli- 
cations may  have  arisen  which  may  serve  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  undiscriminating  and  superfi- 
cial. But  the  extremes  of  individuals  should  never 
be  allowed  to  destroy  the  testimony  of  Truth,  and 
will  never  rightly  cover  us  in  turning  our  backs 
upon  it.  It  would  be  cause  of  great  regret  that 
any  of  our  dear  Friends,  while  feeling  deeply  on 
these  subjects,  should  suffer  their  own  minds  to  re- 
ceive hurt, — through  a  false  zeal  diminish,  if  not 
wholly  destroy  their  own  usefulness,  and  frustrate 
the  designs  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  re- 
specting their  service,  and  thus  commit  a  right 
hand  error.  *'  *  How  especially  needful  is  at- 
tention to  the  injunction  of  the  Saviour,  "  What  I 
say  unto  you  I  say  unto  all,  watch,  watch  and 
pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation."  Is  there  not 
a  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  cause  belongs  to 
Christ,  and  that  with  Him  is  the  power  and  the 
wisdom,  and  His  the  kingdom  and  glory  both 
now  and  forever;  that  even  if  we  could  have  our 
own  desires  carried  out  to  the  letter,  we  should  be 
nothing,  and  that  the  will  of  man  is  not  to  rule  in 
the  church  on  whichever  side  it  may  claim  or 
usurp  authority. 

In  proportion  as  Modern  Quakerism  prevails,  so 
will  the  influence  of  the  Society  be  lost  in  the  world, 
and  the  place  designed  for  it  be  left  unfilled.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  our  own  safety  as  individuals, 
or  in  a  collective  capacity  as  a  Yearly  Meeting, 
must  depend  upon  our  keeping  our  right  places 
while  endeavouring  to  shun  left  hand  errors ; 
watching  over  our  own  spirits,  and  seeking  in  all 
humility  of  mind  to  avoid  going  off  to  the  right. 

It  may  afford  relief  to  some,  to  be  informed  that 
it  is  believed  there  are  not  a  few  yet  remaining  in 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  rightly  concerned  and 
deeply  tried,  who,  nevertheless  for  reasons  which 
might  be  explained,  are  unable  to  stem  the  tide 
which  has  set  in;  and  it  also  appears  that  nearly 
all  the  changes  which  have  been  proposed  and 
adopted,  have  had  their  origin  with  a  class  of 
Friends  whose  religious  experience  has  not  been 
great ;  but  who  unhappily  have  attained  to  sta- 
tions and  positions  of  influence  in  the  Society,  and 
given  rise  to  trouble  and  mischief.  "The  wise  wo- 
man buildeth  her  house,  but  the  foolish  plucketh 
it  down  with  her  hands." 

The  writer  is  desirous  of  offering  a  word  of  en- 
couragement to  the  rightly  concerned  everywhere, 
and  would  revive  the  language.  Be  steadfast,  im- 
moveable, always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord  ;  at  the  same  time  reminding 
them  of  the  wise  admonition  of  the  apostle  James, 
"  Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work." 

Those  who  abuse  the  grace  of  God,  and  resist 
His  Spirit,  find  it  diflScult  to  repent  when  they  will. 


A  Christian  is  strong  in  resolution,  fervent  in  his 
desire  of  holiness,  and  makes  the  moststrenuous  ef- 
forts to  attain  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  knows  that 
it  is  absolutely  out  of  his  own  power  ;  and  therefore 
depends  upon  God  for  support,  and  keeps  close  to 
him  in  prayer  for  constant  supplies  of  light,  grace, 
and  comfort. —  T.  Adams. 


THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  24,  1861. 


We  insert  this  week,  a  communication  from  a 
Friend,  relative  to  the  proceedings  in  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  may  excuse  us  from  offer- 
ing at  this  time,  many  remarks  of  our  own. 

With  deep  sorrow  of  heart,  the  faithful  sup- 
porters of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  committed 
to  our  Religious  Society  to  bear  by  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church,  have  watched  the  gradual  unfold- 
ings  of  the  spirit  which  is  striving  to  lay  them 
waste, — and  fervent  have  been  their  cries  to  the 
great  Controller  of  all  things,  that  he  would  spare 
his  people,  and  not  give  his  heritage  wholly  to  re- 
proach. 

For  the  last  thirty  years,  from  time  to  time, 
faithful  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  have 
been,  during  that  period,  gathered  in  mercy  from 
the  Church  militant,  have  borne  a  faithful  testi- 
mony against  this  changeable,  retrograde,  worldly- 
compromising  spirit;  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia,  by  its  epistles  and  other  documents, 
has  endeavoured  to  stay  the  progress  of  change  in 
doctrine  and  departure  in  practice.  To  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  annual  epistles  and  epistles 
from  the  Meeting  for  Sufi'erings,  many  and  fervent 
appeals  have  been  made,  to  awaken  its  members 
to  a  consideration  of  their  situation,  the  weak- 
ness they  were  falling  into,  the  causes  thereof,  and 
the  necessity  of  discountenancing  departures  in 
doctrine,  and  that  assimilation  with  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  which  was  gradually  dimming  their  eyes 
to  the  true  spirituality  of  our  religious  profession. 
The  fruits  of  this  religious  concern  on  behalf  of  the 
Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  has  not  been  as  apparent  aa 
we  could  wish,  yet  as  a  part  of  the  allotted  duty 
of  individual  members,  and  of  the  church  in  a  col- 
lective capacity,  we  doubt  not,  it  has  been  accept- 
ed by  Him,  who  apportions  the  services  for  his 
faithful  ones  to  perform  in  his  cause,  and  blesseth 
them  in  his  own  way  and  time.  Let  every  one  of 
us,  see  that  we  endeavour  by  our  lives  and  conver- 
sation— by  the  conformity  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
families  to  the  consistent  practice  which  the  Truth 
leads  into,  to  show  that  we  are  faithful  believers  in 
primitive  doctrines  and  principles,  and  know  them 
in  the  openings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  govern  us  in 
our  intercourse  in  the  world.  Then  shall  we  be 
prepared,  yet  again  and  again,  as  the  Lord  anoints 
and  qualifies  us,  to  stand  forth  as  the  advocates  of 
his  spiritual  kingdom  and  blessed  cause.  All  oc- 
casions of  stumbling  to  others  in  our  actions  being 
removed,  we  shall,  when  the  Lord  sees  that  the 
time  of  rebuilding  the  waste  places  has  come,  be 
prepared,  having  seen  that  portion  of  the  wall  over 
against  our  own  dwellings  completed,  to  assist  in 
building  in  other  places,  and  in  setting  up  the  gates 
with  thanksgiving  and  praise,  to  the  Lord  our  God, 
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the  repairer  of  breaches  and  the  restorer  of  paths 
to  dwell  in. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
The  National  Loan. — The  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury has  made  an  arrangement  with  the  banks  of  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  for  the  immediate  purchase 
of  $50,000,000  of  the  7  3-10  Treasury  notes,  at  par.  The 
banks  stipulated  for  the  privilege  of  taking  a  like  sum 
on  the  15th  of  Tenth  mo.,  and  another  on  the  15th 
of  Twelfth  mo.  next.  The  subscriptions  are  to  be 
divided  among  the  banks  in  proportion  to  their  respec- 
tive capitals.  Books  of  subscription  to  the  loan  will 
soon  be  opened  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns. 
During  the  negotiations  with  the  select  committee  of 
the  banks  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated  that  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government  now  averaged  about 
$1,000,000  a  day. 

Non-intercourse. — The  President  has  issued  his  procla- 
mation declaring  a  complete  non-intercourse  witli  all  the 
rebel  States,  by  land  and  sea,  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods, 
wares,  merchandize  or  vessels  passing  into  any  inter- 
course with  these  States,  and  ordering  the  speedy  arrest 
and  punishment  of  all  persons  engaged  in  it. 

The  Indian  Territory. — There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  the  Confederates  have  made  treaties  of 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  tribes  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  excepting  the  Cherokees,  which  tribe 
has  so  fivr  been  kept  out  of  the  alliance  by  the  prudence 
of  their  Chief,  John  Ross.  The  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Semi 
noles,  and  Chickasaws,  who  have  thus  been  induced  to 
join  the  rebellion,  will  doubtless  be  treated  as  traitors 
by  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  their  annuities  and  allow 
ances  of  all  kinds  be  stopped. 

Kentucky. — The  secession  party  is  not  strong  enough 
in  this  State  to  give  serious  trouble  at  present.  At  the 
late  legislative  election  there  were  chosen,  for  the  Sen 
nte  twenty-two  Union  and  two  secession  candidates,  and 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  59  union  and  14  seces- 
sion members. 

Mi-isouri — Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  who  was  deposed 
from  the  office  of  Governor  by  the  late  State  Convention, 
has  issued  a  "  Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,"  in  which  he  declares  the  connection 
of  the  State  with  the  Union  sundered  in  virtue  of  the 
discretionary  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Legis- 
lature. The  Federal  forces  having  been  temporarily  re- 
duci  d  b}'  the  return  of  the  three  months  volunteers,  be 
fore  the  arrival  of  others  to  succeed  them,  this  circura 
stance  has  enabled  the  rebels  to  present  an  overwhelm 
iug  force  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  On  the  10th 
inst.,  the  expected  engagement  between  the  Federal 
forces  under  Gen.  Lyon  and  the  Confederate  army 
commanded  by  Gen.  M'Cullough  and  Gen.  Price,  took 
place  near  Springfield.  The  Union  troops  numbered 
5,200  men,  and  the  rebels  from  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and 
other  States,  more  than  1 5,000.  The  battle  raged  fiercely 
for  six  hours,  when  the  Federal  army  remained  masters 
of  the  field,  but  having  had  upwards  of  800  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  lost  their  commander.  Gen.  Lyon,  who 
fell  early  in  the  action,  it  was  found  necessary  to  retreat 
next  day,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Louis,  to  reach  some 
])oint  at  which  they  could  safely  await  reinforcements 
Gen.  M'Cullough  claims  a  victory,  but  gained  at  a  heavy 
loss.  He  says  the  Confederate  loss  is  from  200  to  300 
killed,  and  400  to  500  wounded,  but  these  figures  are 
probably  much  below  the  truth.  In  southeastern  Mis 
souri,  also,  there  is  a  large  rebel  force  threatening  Cairo 
and  St.  Louis  ;  Gen.  Fremont  has  declared  St.  Louis 
under  martial  law. 

Affairs  at  Washington. — The  rebel  forces  in  Virginia 
having  for  .some  time  past  been  gradually  advancing  tow 
nrds  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  it  is  believed  to  be  lliei 
design  to  invade  Maryland  with  a  view  of  supporting 
the  revolutionary  spirit  in  that  State,  and  finally  geltin 
l)oSse8sion  of  Washington,    In  order  to  meet  the  appre 
bended  danger,  an  order  was  issued  from  the  War  Dc 
piirlment  on  the  18th  in.st.,  addressed  to  the  Governor 
<if  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  seven  othe 
Stales,  urgently  requesting  tliem  to  forward  immediately 
to  the  City  of  Washington,  all  volunteer  regiments  or 
|>arts  of  regiments,  whose  services  have  been  accepted 
whether  such  volunteers  are  armed,  c(iuip[ie(i,  unifornied 
or  not.    Arms  and  equipments,  it  is  staled,  will  be  fur 
ni.'hcd  tit  Washington,  to  those  who  are  unprovided 

fix-Minister  Faulkner,  of  Virginia,  who  recently  re 
turned  from  Fr.an<'e,  has  been  arrested  and  placed  under 
confinement.  It  is  said  he  is  lield,  rather  as  n  hostage 
for  the  security  of  our  Ooiigressmcn  now  in  prison 
Hichmond,  than  bernuse  of  lii.t  complicity  with  ilir- rebels 
A  correspondence  is  still  in  proj^rcss  with  the  Govern 
incDis  of  France  aud  Great  Britain,  upon  ihc  question  of 


blockade,  with  a  view  of  inducing  them  fully  to  respect 
the  rights  of  the  United  States. 

The  State  Department  has  issued  the  following  order  : 
•Until  further  notice,  no  person  will  be  allowed  to  go 
abroad  from'S  port  of  the  United  States  without  a  pass- 
port, either  from  this  Department  or  countersigned  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  ;  nor  will  any  person  be  allowed 
to  land  in  the  United  States,  without  a  passport  from  a 
Minister  or  Consul  of  the  United  States — or,  if  a  foreigner, 
from  his  own  government,  countersigned  by  such 
Minister  or  Consul. 

It  is  stated  that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels 
have  been  sent  to  sea  by  the  Navy  Department  within 
the  last  ninety  days,  yet  this  large  force  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  suppress  privateering  or  render  the  blockade 
absolutely  complete. 

Virginia. — Bodies  of  the  Confederate  troops  are  again 
appearing  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  It  is  rumored 
that  preparations  were  making  at  Norfolk  for  an  early 
attack  upon  Fortress  Monroe. 

Southern  Items. — A  late  number  of  the  New  Orleans 
Price  Current  states  the  total  number  of  vessels  in  port 
to  be  twenty-eight,  twelve  of  which  were  under  seizure. 
The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  on  hand,  was  9,804 
.More  of  the  new  crop  was  coming  forward.  The  crops 
of  cotton  and  corn  are  said  to  be  heavy,  and  the  corn 
proniising.  The  new  Custom  House  at  New  Orleans  has 
been  converted  into  a  cannon  foundry. 

Late  dates  from  New  Mexico  state  that  a  large  number 
of  Texan  troops  were  on  their  way  to  seize  Fort  Stanton 
and  any  Government  property  they  can  find.  Fort 
Fillmore  was  garrisoned  by  thirteen  companies  of  regu- 
lars. 

Col.  Van  Dorn  of  the  Confederate  army,  was  recently 
at  EI  Paso  with  1300  men  en  route  to  subjugate  Lower 
California. 

The  Indianola  Courier  says  saltenough  can  be  gathered 
on  ihe  Texas  coast  and  marshes  to  supply  the  whole 
Confederacy. 

The  Houston  Telegraph  says  Texas  has  made  wheat 
and  corn  enough  in  this  year  for  two  years,  enough  wool 
to  clothe  half  the  Confederacy,  and  will  make  half  a 
million  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Attakapas  Register  says  her  sugar  crop  is  better 
than  ever  before. 

The  Confederate  Congress  has  passed  an  act  ordering 
the  expulsion  from  the  So^uth  of  all  sympathizers  with 
the  Union,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment. 
New  York. — Mortality'  last  week,  548. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  377. 
The  Grain  Market. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  19th  ilist.  New  For*.— White  wheat,$1.33  a  ,^1.40  ; 
red  western,  $1.24  a  $1.28;  springwheat,  98  a  $1.15;  yel- 
low corn,  52  a  53  ;  oats,  33  a  34.    Philadelphia. — Red 
wheat,  $1.22  a  $1.25  ;  white,  $1.32  a  $1.35  ;  yellow  corn, 
52  a  54  ;  oats,  29  a  30,  for  new  Delaware. 

The  Privateers.— The  Jeff  Davis  has  made  several  more 
captures  in  the  West  India  seas.  The  Sumpter,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  been  taken  by  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Niagara, 
near  Ouracoa. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  8th  inst.  The  news 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Federal  forces  at  Manassas  Junction 
was  received  on  the  4lh  inst.,  and  caused  a  profound 
sensation. 

A  Paris  letter  says  that  the  success  of  the  Southern- 
ers has  powerfully  operated  on  the  opinions  of  the 
Parisians  in  favour  of  the  secessionists. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  the 
Queen's  speech  was  read  by  a  commission.  It  states 
that  the  foreign  relations  are  friendly  and  satisfactory, 
and  trusts  that  there  is  no  danger  of  disturbances  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  It  notices  the  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  aud  hopes  for  the  happiest  results. 

In  relation  to  American  affairs,  it  says  : — The  dissen- 
sions which  arose  some  months  ago  in  the  United  States 
have  unfortunately  assumed  a  character  of  open  war. 
Her  Majesty,  deeply  regretting  this  result,  has  determined 
in  common  with  the  oilier  powers  of  Kurope,  to  observe, 
a  strict  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties.  It 
refers  to  a  settlement  of  affairs  in  Syria,  and  hopes  the 
arrangements  will  secure  henceforth  internal  tranquillity. 
It  rejoices  at  the  prosperity  of  India. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  Lord 
Palmerston  stated  his  views  on  the  blockading  question. 
He  said  in  effect  that  if  the  blockading  force  should  allow 
one  ship  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  by  payment  of  duties, 
from  that  moment  the  blockade  is  raised.  A  belligerent 
may  seal  up  a  port,  but  if  he  lets  one  vessel  in,  his  right 
is  gone. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  a  Federal  cruiser  wil- 
lingly allows  a  ship  to  pass  into  the  blockaded  port,  upon 
payment  of  customs,  the  blockade  will  be  at  an  end. 
The  comments  of  the  English  press  upon  the  blockade, 


show  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  very  important  measure, 
and  fraught  with  injury  to  British  interests. 

In  the  late  great  fire  in  London  the  loss  of  the  insu- 
rance ofiices  was  estimated  at  £1,000,000,  besides  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  uninsured 
property  that  was  destroyed.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
premiums  received  by  all  the  London  and  country  offices 
for  risks  incurred  within  the  metropolis  was  only  £350,000 
a  year,  so  that  one  fire  had  swept  the  whole  amount— »i 
2^  years'  premium. 

The  Danish  Government  has  granted  an  important 
modification  in  Shafifner's  North  Atlantic  Telegraph  con-i 
cession,  extending  the  time  until  1874,  and  returning^ 
the  caution  money.  | 
It  is  rumored  that  a  conspiracy  has  been  discovered- 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  to  put  aside  the  Emperor  and  family,,' 
and  to  give  a  constitution  to  Russia. 

A  further  advance  of  Jrf.  in  cotton  had  taken  place. 
The  Manchester  advices  were  favourable. 
BreadstufFs  were  also  advancing.    Flour  is  quoted  at 
25«.  a  28s.  6d.;  red  wheat,  9s.  4c?.  a  lis.  Gd. ;  white 
wheat,  12s.  a  14s.  6d.;  corn,  mixed,  30s.  a  31s.  ;  whi' 
31s.  a  34s. 

The  work  on  the  Suez  Canal  was  progressing.  Man; 
of  the  labourers  employed  were  brought  to  the  spot  by 
force,  but  their  labour  was  paid  for. 

A  new  law,  now  enforced  in  Cuba,  requires  all  Coolie 
labourers,  at  the  expiration  of  the  seven  years'  appren-^ 
ticeship  for  which  they  are  imported,  to  choose  between'^ 
an  immediate  return  to  their  i^tive  country  or  apprentice-' 
ship  for  life. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Omitted,  Seventh  mo.  1 7th.    Received  from  Job  Hues- 
tis,  0.,  $2,  vol.  34. 

Received  from  Edward  Healey,  N.  Y.,  $2,  to  32,  vol, 
34 ;  from  Jesse  Hall,  agt.,  0.,  for  Peter  Thomas,  Sen., 
$2.33,  to  52,  vol.  34;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0., 
for  Saml.  Hollingsworth,  Wm.  Leach,  M.  Ashton,  Thos. 
Heald,  and  Benj.  Harrison,  $2  each  for  vol.  34,  for  M. 
Warrington,  and  C.  Allen,  $2,  vol.  33,  for  E.  Fogg,  and  |oi, 
N.  Armstrong,  $4,  each,  vols.  33  and  34,  for  Elvira 
Hall,  $2,  to  35,  vol.  35,  for  Ruth  Stanley,  $2,  to  19, 
vol.  34,  for  Christopher  Allen,  Jr.,  $2,  vol.  35. 
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FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Primary  Department  of  these  schools,  for  thw 
Western  District,  will  be  re-opened  on  the  2nd  of  Ninth 
mo.,  by  Rachel  E.  Balderston,  in  the  commodious 
rooms  adjoining  Friend's  meeting  house  on  Twelfth 
street,  entrance  on  Clover  street.  In  this  school  young 
children  of  both  sexes  are  instructed,  and  well  grounded, 
in  the  elementary  branches  of  education,  so  as  to  prepare 
them  for  the  higher  departments  of  study :  while  their 
moral  and  religious  welfare  is  carefully  regarded. 

Phila.,  Eighth  mo.,  1861. 
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FRIENDS'  SCHOOL,  GERMANTOWN. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  School,  in  Ninth  Month,  1858, 
the  buildings  have  been  enlarged  and  improved,  for  the 
accommodation  of  Friends'  children,  and  others  who 
conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  School.  The  situation 
is  pleasant  and  healthful,  adjoining  and  communicating 
with  Friends'  Meeting-House  premises,  on  Germautown 
avenue.  The  course  of  study  embraces  the  usual  branch- 
es of  a  good  English  Education  ;  also,  the  French  aud 
Latin  Languages. 

Terms  for  Tuition. — From  $8  to  $20  per  Session  of  five 
months,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
branches  taught, — French  and  Latin,  $8  each  per  Term. 
— Application  may  be  made  to  Alfred  Coi'e,  Ezra 
Comfort,  John  S.  Haines,  Lloyd  Mifflin,  Samukl  Mor- 
ris, Georgb  Jones,  Elliston  P.  Morris,  or  to  Amy  and 
Sarah  H.  Alrertson,  at  the  School.    Eighth  mo.,  18C1. 

N.  B. — A  limited  number  of  scholars  can  be  accommo- 
dated with  board  in  the  dwelling  on  the  premises. 
Access  may  also  be  had  by  the  Scholars  to  a  valuable 
library,  belonging  to  the  Preparative  Meeting. 


Died,  at  Key  Port,  New  Jersey,  Seventh  mo.  31st, 
18(il,  of  a  lingering  illness,  which  he  bore  with  Chris- 
tian iialience  and  resignation,  Edward  Healy,  in  the 
sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  family  and  friends 
have  the  consoling  evidence  that  their  loss  is  his  eternal 
gain. 

 ,  near  Americus,  Kansas,  on  the  18th  of  Seventh 

mo.  last,  J.  Whitall  Rkeve,  a  member  of  Cottonwood 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  aged  about  sixty  years. 
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Boliert  Barclay's  Proposition  XV. 

(Continued  from  page  402.) 

§  XIL  That  then  which  was  not  from  the  ba- 
nning, which  was  of  no  use  in  the  beginning, 
iriBbich  had  not  its  beginning  first  from  the  will  of 
od,  but  from  the  work  of  the  devil,  occasioned 
"  am  evil,  to  wit,  from  unfaithfulness,  lying,  deceit; 
d  which  was  at  first  only  invented  by  man,  as  a 
utual  remedy  of  this  evil,  in  which  they  called 
)on  the  names  of  their  idols;  yea,  that  which,  as 
iercm,  Chrysosto-n,  and  others  testify,  was  given 
the  Israelites  by  God,  as  unto  children,  that 
liD^ey  might  abstain  from  the  idolatrous  oaths  of  the 
sathens,  Jer.  xii.  16,  whatsoever  is  so,  is  far 
being  a  moral  and  eternal  precept.  And 
stly,  whatsoever  by  its  profanation  and  abuse  is 
!)lluted  with  sin,  such  as  are  abundantly  the 
iths  of  these  times,  by  so  often  swearing  and  for- 
vearing,  far  differs  from  any  necessary  and  per- 
3tual  duty  of  a  Christian  :  but  oaths  are  so ; 
lerefore,  &c. 

Sixthly,  They  object.  That  God  swore,  therefore 
»  swear  is  good. 

I  answer  with  Athanasius;  Seeing  it  is  certain  it 
proper  in  swearing  to  swear  by  another,  thence 
appears,  that  God,  to  speak  properly,  did  never 
^ear  but  only  improperly  :  whence,  speaking  to 
en,  he  is  said  to  swear,  because  those  things 
hich  he  speaks,  because  of  he  certainty  and  im- 
utability  of  his  will,  are  to  be  esteemed  for  oaths, 
ompare  Psalm  ex.  4,  where  it  is  said,  The  Lord 
d  swear,  and  it  did  not  repent  him,  &c.    And  I 
vore  (saith  he)  by  myself:   and  this  is  not  an 
ith;  for  he  did  not  swear  by  another,  which  is 
le  property  of  an  oath,  but  by  himself.  There- 
re  God  swears  not  according  to  the  manner  of 
en,  neither  can  we  be  induced  from  thence  to 
year.    But  let  us  so  do  and  say,  and  show  our- 
Ives  such  by  speaking  and  acting,  that  we  need 
ht  an  oath  with  those  who  hear  us;  and  let  our 
'J'  ords  of  themselves  have  the  testimony  of  truth  ; 
rso  we  shall  plainly  imitate  God. 
Seventhly,  They  object,  Christ  did  swear,  and 
8  ought  to  imitate  him. 

I  answer.  That  Christ  did  not  swear ;  and  al- 
it  he  had  sworn,  being  yet  under  the  law,  this 
ould  no  ways  oblige  us  under  the  gospel;  as  nei- 
ier  circumcision,  or  the  celebration  of  the  paschal 
1. ,  b.   Concerning  which  Hierom  saitb,  All  things 


agree  not  unto  us,  who  are  servants,  that  agreed 
unto  our  Lord,  &c.  The  Lord  swore  as  Lord, 
whom  no  man  did  forbid  to  swear;  but  unto  us, 
that  are  servants,  it  is  not  lawful  to  swear,  because 
vre  are  forbidden  by  the  law  of  our  Lord.  Y<^t 
lest  we  should  suffer  scandal  by  his  example,  he 
hath  not  sworn,  since  he  commanded  us  not  to 
swear. 

Eighthly,  They  .object,  That  Paul  swore,  and 
that  often,  Eoni.  i.  9,  Phil.  i.  8,  saying,  For  God 
is  my  record.  2  Cor.  xi.  10,  As  the  truth  of  Christ 
is  in  me.  2  Cor.  i.  23,  I  call  God  for  a  record 
upon  my  soul.  I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie 
not,  Rom.  ix.  1,  Behold,  before  God  I  lie  not.  Gal. 
i.  20,  and  so  requires  oaths  of  others.  I  obtest 
thee  (saith  he)  before  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  1  Thess.  v.  27,  I  charge  you  by  the 
Lord,  that  this  epistle  be  read  to  all  the  brethren. 
But  Paul  would  not  have  done  so,  if  all  manner  of 
oaths  had  been  forbidden  by  Christ,  whose  apostle 
he  was. 

To  all  which  I  answer,  First,  That  the  using  of 
such  forms  of  speaking  is  neither  swearing,  nor  so 
esteemed  by  our  adversaries.  For  when  upon  oc- 
casion, in  matters  of  great  moment,  we  have  said. 
We  speak  the  truth  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  before 
him,  who  is  our  witness,  and  the  searcher  of  our 
hearts,  adding  such  kind  of  serious  attestations, 
which  we  never  refused  in  matters  of  consequence; 
nevertheless  an  oath  hath  moreover  been  required 
of  us,  with  the  ceremony  of  putting  our  hands 
upon  the  book,  the  kissing  of  it,  the  lifting  up  of 
the  hand  or  fingers,  together  with  this  common 
form  of  imprecation,  So  help  me  God  ;  or  so  truly 
let  the  Lord  God  Almighty  help  me.  Secondly, 
This  contradicts  the  opinion  of  our  adversaries,  be 
cause  that  Paul  was  neither  before  a  magistrate 
that  was  requiring  an  oath  of  him,  nor  did  he  him 
self  administer  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  as  offer 
ing  an  oath  to  any  other.  Thirdly,  The  question 
is  not  what  Paul  or  Peter  did,  but  what  their  and 
our  Master  taught  to  be  done ;  and  if  Paul  did 
swear,  (which  we  believe  not,)  he  had  sinned 
against  the  command  of  Christ,  even  according  to 
their  own  opinion,  because  he  swore  not  before  a 
magistrate,  but  in  an  epistle  to  his  brethren. 

Ninthly,  They  object,  Isa.  Ixv.  16,  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  evangelical  times,  he  saith.  That  he 
who  blesseth  himself  in  the  earth,  shall  bless  him- 
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self  in  the  God  of  truth;  and  he  that  sweareth  in 
the  earth,  shall  swear  by  the  God  of  truth;  because 
the  former  troubles  are  forgotten,  and  because  they 
are  hid  from  mine  eyes.  For  behold  I  create  new 
heavens,  and  a  new  earth.  Therefore  in  these  times 
we  ought  to  swear  by  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

I  answer,  It  is  ordinary  lor  the  prophets  to  ex- 
press the  greatest  duties  of  evangelical  times  in 
mosaical  terms,  as  appears  among  others  from  Jer. 
xxxi.  38,  39,  40.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  and  40,  and 
Isa.  xlv.  23.  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  that  unto 
me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear. 
Where  the  righteousness  of  the  new  Jerusalem, 
the  purity  of  the  gospel,  with  its  spiritual  worship, 
and  the  profession  of  the  name  of  Christ,  are  ex- 
pres.sed  under  forms  of  speaking  used  to  the  old 
Jerusalem  under  the  washings  of  the  law,  under 


names  of  ceremonies,  the  temple  services, 
sacrifices,  oaths,  &c.  Yea,  that  which  the  prophe- 
speaks  here  of  swearing,  the  apostle  Paul  intert 
prets  expressly  of  confessing,  saying,  Rom.  xiv.  11, 
For  it  is  written.  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every 
knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall  con- 
fess to  God  :  which  being  rightly  considered,  none 
can  be  ignorant  but  these  words  which  the  pro- 
phet writes  under  the  law,  when  the  ceremonial 
oaths  were  in  use,  to  wit.  Every  tongue  shall 
swear,  were  by  the  apostle,  being  under  the  gos- 
pel, when  those  oaths  became  abolished,  expressed 
by  Every  tongue  shall  confess. 

Tenthly,  They  object.  But  the  apostle  Paul 
approves  oaths  used  among  men,  when  he  writes, 
Heb.  vi.  16,  For  men  verily  swear  by  the  greater, 
and  an  oath  for  confirmation  is  to  them  an  end  of 
all  strife.  But  there  are  as  many  contests,  falla- 
cies, and  differences  at  this  time  as  there  ever 
therefore  the  necessity  of  oaths  doth  yet 
remain. 

I  answer ;  The  apostle  tells  indeed  in  this  place 
what  men  at  that  time  did,  who  lived  in  controver- 
sies and  incredulity;  not  what  they  ought  to  have 
done,  nor  what  the  saints  did,  who  were  redeemed 
from  strife  and  incredulity  and  had  come  to  Christ, 
the  Truth  and  Amen  of  God.  Moreover,  he  only 
alludes  to  a  certain  ca~tom  usual  among  men,  that 
he  might  express  the  firmness  of  the  divine  promise 
in  order  to  excite  in  the  saints  so  much  the  more 
confidence  in  God  promising  to  them ;  not  that  he 
might  instigate  them  to  swear  against  the  law  of 
them  in  that;  no,  not  at  all;  for 
doth  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  teach  Christians  the 
les,  whereby  men  oftentimes,  even  to  the 
destruction  of  their  bodies,  are  wearied  to  obtain 
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a  corruptible  prize  ;  so  neither  doth  Christ,  who  is 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  teach  his  disciples  to  fight, 
albeit  he  takes  notice,  Luke  xiv.  31,  what  it  be- 
hoveth  such  kings  to  do  who  are  accustomed  to 
fight,  as  prudent  warriors  therein.  Secondly,  as 
to  what  pertains  to  contests,  perfidies,  and  dif- 
fidences among  men,  which  our  adversaries  affirm 
to  have  grown  to  such  a  height,  that  swearing  is  at 
present  as  necessary  as  ever,  that  we  deny  not  at 
all  :  for  we  see,  and  daily  experience  teacheth  us, 
that  all  manner  of  deceit  and  malice  doth  increase 
among  worldly  men  and  false  Christians ;  but  not 
among  true  Christians.  But  because  men  cannot 
trust  one  another,  and  therefore  require  oaths  one 
of  another,  it  will  not  therefore  follow  that  true 
Christians  ought  to  do  so,  whom  Christ  has  brought 
to  faithfulness  and  honesty,  as  well  towards  God 
as  one  towards  another,  and  therefore  has  deliv- 
ered them  from  contests,  perfidies,  and  consequent- 
ly from  oaths. 

Eleventhly,  They  object,  We  grant  that  among 
true  Christians  there  is  no  need  of  oaths ;  but  by 
what  means  shall  we  infallibly  know  them  ?  It  will 
follow  then  that  oaths  are  at  present  needful,  and 
that  it  is  lawful  for  Christians  to  swear ;  to  wit, 
that  such  may  be  satisfied  who  will  not  acknow- 
ledge this  and  the  other  man  to  be  a  Christian. 

I  answer,  It  is  no  ways  lawful  for  a  Christian  to 
swear,  whom  Christ  has  called  to  his  essential 
truth,  which  was  before  all  oaths,  forbidding  him 
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to  swear;  and  on  the  contrary,  commanding  him 
to  speak  the  truth  in  all  things,  to  the  honour  of 
Christ  who  called  him ;  that  it  may  appear  that 
the  words  of  his  disciples  may  be  as  truly  believed 
as  the  oaths  of  all  the  worldly  men.    Neither  is  it 
lawful  for  them  to  be  unfaithful  in  this,  that  they 
may  please  others,  or  that  they  may  avoid  their 
hurt :  for  thus  the  primitive  Christians  for  some 
ages  remained  faithful,  who  being  required  to 
swear,  did  unanimously  answer,  I  am  a  Christian, 
I  do  not  swear.    What  shall  I  say  of  the  heath- 
ens, some  of  whom  arrived  to  that  degree?  For 
Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  lib.  16,  That  the  giving 
of  the  llight-hand  was,  among  the  Persians,  a 
sign  of  speaking  the  truth.    And  the  Scythians, 
as  Qu.  Curtius  rebates,  said  in  their  conferences 
with  Alexander  the  Great,  Think  not  that  the 
Scythians  confirm  their  friendship  by  swearing ; 
they  swear  by  keeping  their  promises.  Staboeus 
Serm.  3,  relates.  That  Solon  said,  A  good  man 
ought  to  be  in  that  estimation  that  he  need  not  an 
oath  ;  because  it  is  to  be  reputed  a  lessening  of  his 
honour  if  he  be  forced  to  swear.    Pythagoras,  in 
his  oration,  among  other  things  hath  this  maxim, 
as  that  which  concerns  the  administration  of  the 
commonwealth  :  Let  no  man  call  God  to  witness 
by  an  oath,  no  not  in  judgment;  but  let  every  man 
so  accustom  himself  to  speak,  that  he  may  become 
worthy  to  be  trusted  even  without  an  oath.  Basi 
the  Great  commends  Clinias  a  heathen.  That  he 
had  rather  pay  three  talents,  which  are  about 
three  thousand  pounds,  than  swear.    Socrates,  as 
Staboeus  relates,  Serm.  14,  had  this  sentence.  The 
duty  of  good  men  requires  that  they  show  to  the 
world  that  their  manners  and  actions  are  more  firm 
than  oaths :  The  same  was  the  judgment  of  Iso- 
crates.    Plato  also  stood  against  oaths  in  his 
judgment  de  Leg.  12.    Quintilianus  takes  notice. 
That  it  was  of  old  a  kind  of  infamy,  if  any  was 
desired  to  swear;  but  to  require  an  oath  of  a  no- 
bleman, was  like  an  examining  him  by  the  hang- 
man.   The  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus 
saith  in  his  description  of  a  good  man,  Such  is  his 
integrity,  that  he  needs  not  an  oath.    So  also  some 
Jews  did  witness,  as  Grotius  relates  out  of  Mai- 
monides,  It  is  best  for  a  man  to  abstain  from  all 
oaths.    The  Essenes,  as  Philo  Judaeus  relates,  did 
esteem  their  words  more  firm  than  oaths;  and 
oaths  were  esteemed   among  them  as  needless 
things.    And  Philo  himself  speaking  of  the  third 
commandment,  explains  his  mind  thus,  viz.  It  were 
better  altogether  not  to  swear,  but  to  be  accustomed 
always  to  speak  the  truth,  that  naked  words  might 
have  the  strength  of  an  oath.    And  elsewhere  he 
saith,  It  is  more  agreeable  to  natural  reason  alto- 
gether to  abstain  from  swearing;  persuading,  That 
whatsoever  a  good  man  saith  may  be  equivalent 
with  an  oath. 

(To  be  coDtiuaed.) 


The  Footprints. 

"  These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation 
and  have  Washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb." — Rev.  vii.  14. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  Lord's 
people  to  be  tempted  to  think  that  their  troubles 
and  trials  are  peculiar.  But  a  careful  perusal  of 
Scripture,  and  communion  with  the  Lord's  people, 
will  soon  convince  them  that  this  is  a  mistake.  All 
the  Lord's  family  have  gone  home  to  heaven  by 
the  same  road,  and  have  all  experienced  more  or 
less  the  same  trials.  All  have  to  endure  a  conflict 
within,  and  a  rough  road  without.  Look  at  the 
prophets  :  theirs  was  a  most  trying  path.  Hence 
says  the  apostle,  "  Take,  my  brethren,  the  prophets, 
who  have  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  an 
example  of  suffering  affiiction,  and  of  patience." 
Just  so  the  Corinthians ;  they  fancied  that  their 
trials  were  singular,  therefore  Paul  wrote  them 
"  There  hath  no  temptation  taken  you,  but  such  as 
is  common  to  man,  but  God  is  faithful,  who  will 
not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able, 
but  will  with  the  temptation  also  make  a  way  to 
CFcape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it."  Just  so 
the  Master  also,"  He  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are;"  and  "in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered, 
being  tempted,  he  is  able  also  to  succor  them  that 
are  tempted."  Tried  Christian,  thou  art  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  flock,  look  attentively  at  thy  road, 
and  thou  wilt  discern  the  footprints  of  the  Great 
Shepherd,  and  also  of  his  little  flock.  It  is  of  the 
path  of  trial  that  Jesus  says,  "  This  is  the  way  : 
walk  ye  in  it."  Cheer  up,  then,  for  present  trou- 
bles lead  to  future  glory.  The  weary  way  will 
sweeten  the  rest  at  the  end.  The  horrors  of  the 
wilderness  will  make  Canaan  appear  more  lovely 
and  pleasant.  Press  on,  for  home  is  just  before 
you. 

"Knowing  that  the  same  afflictions  are  accomplished 
n  your  brethren  that  are  in  the  world." — 1  Pet.  v.  9. 

— Prysbyteria  n . 


C'o?iscicntious  obedience. — There  is  but  one 
community  of  Christians  in  the  world,  and  that 
unhappily,  of  all  communities  one  of  the  smallest, 
enlightened  enough  to  understand  the  jnolubition 
oj  war  by  our  Divine  Master,  in  \ts  ])lui?i,  literal, 
and  undeniable  sense ;  and  conscientious  enough 
to  obey  it,  subduing  the  very  instinct  of  nature  to 
obedience. —  Sout/tey's  History  of  Brazil. 

"It  18  the  greatest  madness  to  be  a  hypocrite  in 
religion.  The  world  will  hate  thee  because  a 
Christian  even  in  appearance;  and  Uod  will  hate 
thee  because  so  only  in  appearance;  and  thus, 
having  the  hatred  of  lioth,  thou  shall  have 
comfort  in  either." 


For  "  The  friend." 

Meteorology. 

(Continued  from  page  403.) 
ON  THE  INTERNAL  HEAT  OF  THE  EARTH. 

"  If  the  earth  depended  on  the  sun  exclusively  for 
heat,  calculation  shows  that  at  a  certain  depth 
(about  100  feet)  the  temperature  would  be  inva- 
riable throughout  the  year,  though  its  value  would 
vary  with  the  latitude.  All  this  accords  with  ob- 
servation. But  it  appears  that  this  constant  tem- 
perature of  the  earth's  interior  mass  increases  with 
the  depth  of  the  place  examined  (as  is  found  by 
experiments  in  artesian  wells,)  at  the  rate  of  about 
1°  for  every  fifty-five  feet.  Hence  the  supposition 
that  the  earth  was  once  much  hotter  than  at  present, 
an  incandescent,  molten  mass,  acquiring  its  present 
form  under  the  action  of  the  centrifugal  force  and 
gravity,  as  the  clay  of  the  potter  under  its  rotation 
becomes  a  figure  of  revolution  ;  that  the  earth  is,  in 
fact,  an  encru&ted  sun,  the  central  heat  of  which 
may  be  invoked  in  any  exigency  of  science.  This 
result  of  positive  science  harmonizes  with  the  specu- 
lations of  the  Plutonic  school,  and  with  the  imagina- 
tions of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz.  If  it  were  known 
how  many  thousand  years  ago  the  earth  began  to 
cool,  then  the  rate  of  cooling  could  be  calculated. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  rate  of  cooling  could  be  found 
by  direct  observation,  then  it  would  be  possible  tore- 
cover  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  process, 
and  hence  the  minimum  age  of  the  planet.    It  has 


ened  the  day  by  1  g  seconds,  in  conformity  will  " 
the  ordinary  laws  of  'Ca^moments  of  rotation.  Bui  i^"" 
the  comparison  of  ancient  and  modern  astronomica!  * 
observations  do  not  warrant  the  admission  thaj 
the  length  of  the  day  has  been  changed,  since  tl^i"1 
Alexandrian  school  of  astronomy,  by  the  y-J^  of  I  * 
second.  Therefore,  the  supposition  even  of  a  changj 
of  of  a  degree  (Centigrade)  is  inadmissibM'fc'i 
And  even  if  the  average  law  of  contraction  for  th<  i'"' 
earth's  materials  were  very  different  from  thatfo^  i""' 
glass,  the  conclusion  would  be  substantially  thiiiW 
same.  I  *i 

"  The  importance  of  this  interior  source  of  heal 
has  been  very  little  during  historical  times,  whab  '^c 
ever  it  may  have  been  at  earlier  and  geologic^! 
epochs.    Mairan,  Buffon,  and  Bailly  made  an  e:^i  'i'* 
aggerated  estimate  of  it,  which  for  France  amountet'" 
to  almost  five  hundred  times  the  heat  which  th^ 
country  received  directly  from  the  sun  in  winteni"'"' 
and  even  twenty-nine  times  all  it  received  in  midJl  f*'' 
summer."  I'^i 

BUFFON  S  REVERIES,  I 

"  Buffon 's  speculations  in  regard  to  the  intern4i'" 
heat  of  the  earth  were  built  upon  his  cosmogony  ollkesi 
the  solar  system  ;  viz.  that  the  earth  and  the  otheiiiti»| 
planets  were  fragments  of  the  sun,  struck  from  thai  ielm 
glowing  orb  by  the  blow  of  a  comet.  Originallyji  itioi 
therefore,  the  earth  was  a  melted  mass  of  matter,iioii 
and  has  been  gradually  cooling  from  this  exces-  Belt 
sively  high  temperature.  Guided  by  experiments 
which  he  had  made  on  the  cooling  of  iron  balls, 
Buffon  calculates  that  the  earth  would  cool  down 
to  such  a  point  as  to  be  solidified  to  the  centre  in 
2,936  years ;  that  its  temperature  would  sink  to 
such  a  point  that  animals  might  touch  it  with  im. 
punity  in  34,270  years;  that  it  would  reach  its  ex^ 
isting  temperature  in  74,832  years,  and  that  ii 
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HQ  i  been  concluded  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
earth's  mass  has  notscnsibly  altered  for  two  thous- 
and years.  If  the  same  average  law  of  contraction  is 
Religion  presents  few  difficultic."  to  the  hun)blc,  as.--unud  for  the  earth  as  for  glass,  a  change  of 

temperature  of      (Centigrade)  would  have  abort- 


uiauy  to  the  proud,  iu»upcrablu  ones  to  the  vuiu. 


would  descend  to  one  twenty-fifth  of  its  preseni 
temperature  in  168,123  years.  Asimilar  computa 
tion  was  also  made  for  all  the  other  planets  and 
satellites  then  known,  and  for  Saturn's  rings.  In 
these  computations  allowance  was  given  for  the 
influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  those  of  the  planeta 
and  satellites  upon  each  other,  as  also  for  the  dif. 
ferent  density  of  the  various  bodies.  The  smaller 
bodies  cooling  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  vice 
versa,  Jupiter,  the  largest  of  all,  would  become 
solidified  throughout  in  9,433  years;  cooled  so  as 
to  admit  of  safe  contact  in  110,118  years; 
would  arrive  at  the  existing  temperature  of  the 
earth  in  240,451  years  (or  165,619  years  from  the 
present  epoch  ;)  and  descend  to  one  twenty-fifth 
of  the  existing  tempera:ure  of  the  earth  not  until  " 
483,121  years  after  the  time  when  it  was  chipped 
from  the  sun.  Buffon  drew  the  following  important 
conclusions  from  the  results  of  his  calculations 
That  the  fifth  satellite 'of  Saturn  was  the  first  body 
in  the  solar  system  which  cooled  down  to  a  tern 
perature  which  made  it  inhabitable.  This  begarr 
4,916  years  after  the  origin  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem and  continued  till  47,588.  But  as  the  system 
is  now  74,832  years  old,  that  satellite  became  too 
cold,  thousands  of  years  ago,  for  the  existence  of 
organized  beings,  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  at 
the  present  time.  Our  moon  came  next,  and  had 
a  career  of  organized  existences  for  60,000  years ; 
but  it  was  all  frozen  out  2,318  years  ago.  On 
Mars,  also,  life  has  become  extinct.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jupiter  still  remains,  and  will  continue  for 
35,000  years  longer,  too  hot  to  be  touched  with 
safety  by  plant  or  animal,  though  a  career  of  nearly 
400,000  years  awaits  it  iu  the  future.  In  all  the 
other  bodies  of  the  solar  system  then  discovered, 
organized  life  is  in  the  ascendant,  though  it  began 
at  very  different  periods,  and  is  destined  to  enjoy 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  future,  according  to  the  indivf 
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I.B  dual  peculiarities  of  each  planet.    Buffon  esti- 
ates  the  mean  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the 
,rth's  superficial  temperature  at  the  present  time 
equal  to  only  one-fiftieth  of  the  effect  which 
joi  mes  to  the  surface  from  the  fires  below.  Formerly, 
e  sun's  influence  was  comparattvdy  less ;  here 
sil  ker,  it  will  be  comparatively  greater,  as  the  in- 
orlBrnal  heat  diminishes.    But  its  accumulated  power 
only  able  to  increase  the  period  of  the  earth's 
habitability  (which  without  it  would  be  148,000 
ars)  by  about  20,000. 

"But  as  soon  as  Fourier  subjected  the  problem 
rigorous  calculation,  he  found  a  relation  between 
e  excess  of  the  total  temperature  of  the  earth's 
.rface  above  what  it  receives  from  the  sun,  and 
:e  increase  of  temperature  at  different  depths; 
id  from  this  relation  he  proved  that  the  earth's 
rface  was  indebted  to  the  interior  for  only  of 
Centigrade  degree.  However  great  the  tempera- 
re  and  its  changes  which  still  prevail  in  the  cen- 
al  parts  of  the  earth,  and  however  important 
eh  changes  may  have  once  been  at  the  surface, 
is  of  little  moment  to  those  who  live  now  upon 
)Bj  6  surface,  even  if  the  internal  fires  were  wholly 
ott  [tinguished ;  and,  as  Arago  remarks,  the  frighful 
nllil 


mensions  of  the  earth's  orbit  are  too  small,  com- 
pared with  the  distance  of  the  stars,  to  give  any 
influence  upon  the  seasons  to  this  variable  tempera- 
ture of  space.  Yet  the  grand  march  of  the  solar 
system  through  space  may  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  earth  experience  a  sensi- 
ble change  from  this  cause  in  the  course  of  ages." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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cture  drawn  by  Buffon  of  a  vast  planetary  conge 
tion,  when  the  interior  source  of  heat  is  exhausted, 
only  a  reverie  of  his  own  brain.    The  centre 
s«  ielf  would  lose  its  heat  only  at  the  rate  of  3qJo(J 
a  second  in  a  century." 

rEMPERATTJKE  OF  SPACE. — FOURIER'S  VIEWS. 

"In  1824,  Fourier  introduced  a  new  element 
to  the  theory  of  climate,  viz.  the  temperature  of 
le  interplanetary  spaces,  as  it  is  produced  by  the 
OSS  radiation  of  countless  stars.  Looking  at  the 
ite  of  diminution  in  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  as 
»e  strata  become  higher  and  rarer, — a  diminu- 
on  so  rapid,  that  even  under  the  equator  the 
ountains  are  covered  with  everlasting  snow  at  the 
miles, — meteorologists  had 
jncluded  that  outside  of  the  atmosphere  the  tem- 
rature  would  be  excessively  low,  hundreds  and 
"ijj  lousands  of  degrees  below  the  ordinary  zero  of 
liermometers.  Fourier  subjected  this  opinion  to 
rigorous  examination.  He  found  that  upon  this 
jpothesis  the  polar  regions  would  be  subject  to 
n  enormous  degree  of  cold,  much  more  excessive 
lan  observation  indicates,  and  the  decrease  of  tem- 
erature  between  the  equator  and  the  poles  would 
e  vastly  greater  than  is  observed.  The  change 
rom  day  to  night  would  produce  consequences 
Qore  marked  than  any  which  are  noticed.  '  The 
arface  of  bodies  would  be  exposed  suddenly,  at  the 
-pproach  of  night,  to  an  infinitely  intense  cold. 
Ilnimals  and  vegetables  could  not  resist  so  power- 
ul  and  prompt  an  influence,  which  would  act  again 
n  a  contrary  direction  at  the  dawn  of  day.' 
"  Fourier  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  tem- 
•'"  jerature  of  space  through  which  the  earth  pursues 
ts  track  is  only  about  60^  or  70^^  below  the  zero 
jf  Fahrenheit.  It  has  been  thought  thata  remarka- 
jle  confirmation  of  Fourier's  calculation  was  fur- 
aished  by  Svanberg,  who  found  the  temperature  of 
space  to  be  about  SS'^  or  59"^,  from  the  capacity  of 
ihe  air  for  caloric  and  on  the  assumption  that  the 
ibsorption  of  heat  by  the  different  strata  of  air  was 
proportional  to  the  absorption  of  light,  as  given  by 
Lambert's  experiments. 

The  immense  number  of  bodies  which  contri- 
bute by  their  united  rays  to  the  general  temperature 
of  space,  will  compensate  for  any  individual  irregu- 
larities, such  as  the  observations  of  astronomers, 
upon  the  temporary^  periodLCal,  and  Jluctuating 
light  of  certain  stars,  would  lead  us  to  anticipate. 
The  temperature  of  space  may  not  be  the  same  in 
1  'e  different  regions  of  the  universe.    But  the  di- 


letUr  of  John  Barclay. 
The  hearing  of  your  late  bereavement  has  af- 
fected my  heart,  but  to  hear  that  you  are,  or  have 
been  supported  in  calmness,  is  no  surprise.  Nor 
do  I  think  to  add  any  thing  to  this  gift  and  quali- 
fication,— a  resignedness  to  do  and  suffer  whatever 
is,  in  the  ordering  of  the  Divine  will,  meted  out  as 
your  lot  in  life.  But  as  we  may  be  animated  and 
comforted  by  the  mutual  faith  one  of  another,  it 
seemed  as  though  it  would  be  so  to  me,  to  address 
thee  at  this  time,  even  in  the  love  of  our  common 
Father ;  who  brought  us  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  who  knit  us  together  in  his  blessed  fel- 
lowship, and  hath  preserved  us  in  the  Truth  to  this 
day,  so  that  we  are  members  one  of  another.  I 
am  persuaded,  that  nothing  shall  be  permitted  to 
shake  our  faith,  or  separate  us  from  his  love,  as 
we  continue  to  be  concerned  to  cleave  to  it,  in  the 
heights  as  in  the  depths ;  but  that  in  the  end  we 
shall  be  more  than  conquerors  through  him  who 
gave  himself  for  us,  and  is  very  tender  of  us.  And 
though  we  are  appointed  unto  such  afflictions,  there 
is  a  time  when  the  eye  of  the  soul  can  see  in  these, 
far  more  of  the  compassions  that  fail  not,  and  of 
the  gentle  leadings  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  than 
in  seasons  of  prosperity  and  ease.  It  is  in  these 
afflictions,  that  we  see  how  in  love  and  in  pity  he 
redeems,  bearing  the  lambs  as  ever  in  his  bosom  : 
so  that  under  a  sense  of  these  things,  we  are  con- 
strained, like  the  prophet,  to  "make  mention  of  the 
loving  kindnesses  of  the  Lord  and  his  praises,  ac- 
cording to  all  that  the  Lord  hath  bestowed  on  us, 
and  his  great  goodness."  Dearly  beloved,  what  a 
fine  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to  look  beyond  all  out- 
ward things,  and  to  feel  that  our  rest  is  not  in  this 
frail  passing  scene,  but  that  we  are  bound  for  a 
glorious  state,  and  are  continually  wrestling  for  an 
advancement  in  the  way  which  leads  to  it :  none 
of  the  tribulations  we  meet  with,  can  then  move  us 
away  from  the  joyful  hope  set  before  us,  nor  de- 
prive us  of  that,  upon  which  alone  we  can  place 
our  hearts.  This  is  the  language  and  experience 
of  the  faithful  in  all  ages,  and  what  is  taught  the 
least  scholar  in  the  school  of  Christ.  And  though 
there  may  be  many,  many  seasons,  when  we  can- 
not sensibly  get  at  this  measure  of  experience  ;  yet 
the  lowest,  smallest  grain  of  true  faith,  that  was 
ever  yet  permitted  or  dispensed  to  the  upright, 
brings  with  it  a  sufficient  "evidence  of  things  not 
seen,"  to  support  and  preserve  from  condemnation 
and  despair. 

Many,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  thy  discourage- 
ments, independent  of  this  late  source  of  trial ; 
OhI  dear  brother,  be  animated, — puton  strength  in 
the  name  of  the  Most  High  God  ;  who  is  surely 
with  thee,  and  will  help  thee  in  every  hour  of  need, 
and  enable  thee  to  rise  over  all  that  would  keep 
thee  down, — over  all  that  would  oppress  his  own 
precious  life  in  thee.  There  is  work  for  such  as 
thou  art,  up  and  down  iii  the  earth,  and  in  this 
part  too,  where  there  is  much  seed  sown,  and  in 
ground  prepared  for  its  reception.  I  hope  you 
and  others,  often  strengthen  one  another's  hands  in 
the  Lord,  and  in  his  work  and  service;  for  the  time 
is  but  short,  at  the  longest;  and  it  is  good  to  work 
while  the  day  lasts,  and  to  glorify  the  great  Name 
in  the  way  of  his  own  leadings ;  on  which  his  bles 
sing  abundantly  rests  as  ever  !    Ah !  what  can  we 


render  unto,  or  do  for  Him,  who  hath  done  so  much 
for  us. 

1st  mo.  24tli,  1825. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

OUR  PAST  LIVES. 

I  remember  to  have  read  the  experience  of  an 
individual  who  in  imminent  danger  of  what  ap- 
peared a  certain  death,  seemed  to  see  at  a  glance, 
spread  before  his  mind,  as  on  a  map,  his  whole  life 
from  his  youth  up.  He  lived  to  record  the  fact, 
and  I  think,  gives  it  as  an  instance  of  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  thought  in  moments  of  peril.  What 
a  succession  of  scenes  of  sin  and  weakness,  dear 
reader,  would  some  of  our  lives  present,  were  they 
spread  before  us  in  all  the  darkness  of  the  truth.  If 
a  bright  spot  appeared,  it  would  be  where  Divine 
grace  had  been  manifested  for  our  deliverence  from 
sin,  enabling  us  to  take  up  the  cross  and  to  follow 
the  dear  Saviour,  in  some  degree  of  faithful  dedica- 
tion. 

I  lately  met  with  this  passage,  "  A  few  years  ago 
I  was  travelling  in  South  America.  As  I  ap- 
proached the  base  of  a  mountain,  which  lay  in  my 
route,  I  found  it  covered  with  what  I  supposed  to 
be  an  undergrowth  of  weeds.  But  I  pressed  my 
way  onward,  and  climbed  up  its  sides,  till  I  had 
reached  the  summit.  When  I  had  gained  the  top, 
I  gazed  around  me  with  delight,  and  happened  to 
look  back  upon  the  winding  way  in  which  I  had 
ascended,  and,  lo!  my  whole  path  was  clearly  marked 
out  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountain;  I  found  it  was 
caused  by  my  having  walked  through  a  growth  of 
the  sensitive  plant,  as  it  is  familiarly  known  to  us, 
which  grows  indigenous  there.  It  had  left  all  my 
way  plain  before  me,  so  that  I  could  trace  my 
footsteps  in  all  their  curves  and  deviations,  as  I  had 
struggled  up  the  sides  of  that  beautiful  mountain." 

Our  every  action  has  left  an  enduring  impres- 
sion, more  tangible  to  Omniscience,  than  the  sensitive 
plant  record  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  of  his  every 
turn  on  his  upward  path.  How  many  curves  have 
we  made,  dear  reader,  through  weakness,  or  falter- 
ing from  the  straightforward,  upward  track.  Look 
back  over  thy  past  life  1  Was  there  not  often  a 
turning  to  the  left  or  right  for  a  little  relaxation  ? 
Time  is  yet  allowed  us  for  amendment  of  life.  The 
record  of  our  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  if  through 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  a  patient  submission 
to  his  purifying'  baptisms,  we  come  to  know  a  being 
washed  and  made  clean  in  the  laver  of  regenera- 
tion. Blessed  are  they  whose  sins  go  beforehand 
tojudgment.  Against  such,  whatever  the  darkness 
of  their  past  lives,  whatever  the  wandering  serpen- 
tine course  of  their  earlier  days  may  have  been, 
there  stands  no  record  of  guilt,  but  the  words  of 
glad  welcome  await  them,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you." 

No  matter  how  high  our  profession  has  been, 
— ruo  matter  how  pure  the  doctrine  we  may  have 
advocated,  or  the  precepts  we  may  have  inculcated, 
if  we  have  not  witnessed  that  real  change  of  heart, 
which  our  Saviour  terms  "  being  born  again,"  we 
are  not  in  a  state  of  acceptance,  and  our  sins  of 
omission  and  commission,  stand  in  terrible  distinct- 
ness against  us.  If  in  this  condition,  our  past  lives 
should  be  brought  before  us,  through  all  their 
courses,  great  would  be  our  horror  and  anguish  of 
spirit.  We  may  have  led  outwardly  moral  lives, 
—we  may  have  borne  excellent  characters  amongst 
men,  yet  our  path  has  been  trodden  in  the  natural 
will  of  man,  which  is  ever  opposed  to  God,  and  never 
having  experienced  reconciliation  through  the  blood 
of  the  cross,  which  subdues  the  old  enmity,  we  are 
aliens  from  the  covenant  of  promise,  and  cannot  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  heaven.    Let  us  see  to  it 
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whilst  time  is  allotted  us.  Let  us  look  over  the 
paths  of  our  lives,  and  whilst  in  deep  sorrow  of 
heart,  lamenting  our  wasted  years,  let  us  seek  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  for  purity,  pardon,  and  peace. 
These  may  yet  be  our  portion,  if  in  unreserved 
sincerity  of  heart  we  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  let  him 
rule  and  work  in  us  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in 
his  sight.  Then  will  the  retrospect  of  our  past 
lives,  whilst  humbling  us  to  the  dust,  cease  to  bring 
horror  and  remorse,  for  we  shall  feel  that  though 
less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  yet  grace  has  been 
given  us  to  draw  near  to  the  Lord  Jesus  who  has 
said,  he  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out. 

THE  AFFLICTIONS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ALL  PER- 
MITTED IN  MERCY. 
When  that  good  old  man,  Abel  Thomas,  ex- 
claimed, that  be  had  been  "  mercifully  favoured 
with  many  losses,"  he,  without  doubt,  felt  that  his 
Heavenly  Father  had  meted  them  all  out  to  him 
for  his  everlasting  good,  and  he  could  feel  that 
they  had  been  productive  of  blessed  effects,  in 
humbling  the  heart,  strengthening  the  faith,  and 
leading  the  afflicted  spirit  to  rest  more  entirely  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  for  comfort  and  support.  It  was 
a  sense  of  the  saving,  soul-quickening  manifestation 
of  the  Lord's  mercy,  often  extended  through  earthly 
trials  to  those  whom  he  is  fitting  for  his  blessed 
home  above,  where  there  is  neither  sorrow  nor 
sighing,  which  induced  the  honest  hearted  old 
Mennouist  thus  to  address  his  dear  friend  George 
Dillwyn  in  a  time  of  difficulty  and  afHiction, 
"  Georgey,  I  heard  de  was  in  drouble,  and  I  was 
very  glad  of  it." 

I  remember  to  have  read  an  anecdote  of  a  reli- 
gious man,  who  returning  on  horseback  to  his  own 
home,  with  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money,  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm.  As  he  felt  that  his 
clothing  was  all  beingwetthrough,he  wasa  little  im- 
patient, and  some  murmuring  thoughts  stirred  in  his 
mind.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm  he  approached 
a  forest,  when,  to  his  great  consternation  he  per- 
ceived a  robber  by  the  roadside,  with  a  gun,  at- 
tempting to  shoot  him.  The  rain,  however,  had 
completely  wet  the  powder  in  the  pan  of  the  gun, 
and  it  would  not  take  fire  from  the  sparks  of  the 
flint,  and  before  the  robber  could  replace  it  with  dry, 
the  horse  of  the  merchant,  encouraged  by  his  spur, 
had  carried  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  Ashamed  of 
his  late  murmurs,  he  said,  "how  wrong  was  I  not 
to  endure  the  rain  patiently,  as  sent  by  Providence.' 
If  the  weather  had  been  dry  and  fair,  I  should  not, 
probably,  have  been  alive  at  this  hour,  and  my 
little  children  would  have  expected  my  return  in 
vain.  The  rain,  which  caused  me  to  uiurmur,  came 
at  the  right  moment  to  save  my  life  and  preserve 
my  property.  It  is  often  thus,  without  doubt,  that 
the  afflictions  and  cross  occurrences  which  beset  the 
path  of  the  Christian,  save  him  from  greater  sorrows, 
temporal  as  well  as  eternal. 

Toplady  tells  a  story  of  Doctor  Guyse,  a  very 
learned  man,  who,  through  a  sudden  affliction,  and 
God's  assisting  grace,  was  made  on  one  occasion  at 
least,  an  efficient  minister  of  the  Gospel,  lie  was 
in  the  I  abit  of  writing  out  his  sermons,  which  being 
prepared  very  carefully,  and  read  with  due  em- 
phasis, fell  pleasantly  upon  the  ear,  amused  the 
understanding,  and  were  very  useless  in  rcsacbing 
the  spiritual  condition  of  his  bearers,  or  quickening 
thcui  in  the  Divine  life.    After  many  years  of  un- 


His  hearers  did  not  know  what  had  befallen  him, 
but  they  felt  he  had  never  preached  such  a  sermon 
before.  He  was  listened  to  with  deep  attention, 
and  through  the  accompanying  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  some  were  convicted  of  sin,  and  in 
aftertime,  some  really  regenerated  ones  traced 
their  conversion  to  that  opportunity.  When  the 
service  was  over  he  was  enabled  to  find  his  way 
down,  and  began  to  express  his  deep  sorrow  for 
the  great  loss  he  had  sustained.  After  hearing 
him  and  finding  what  had  happened,  an  honest 
hearted  old  woman  said  bluntly,  "  Doctor,  we  have 
never  heard  you  preach  like  this  before,  and  if  that 
is  the  result  of  being  blind,  it  is  a  pity  you  were 
not  blind  twenty  years  ago." 

Probably,  Doctor  Guyse  learned  more  of  Divine 
truth  by  the  deprivation  of  his  sight  in  one  hour, 
than  he  would  have  attained  by  his  intellectual  re- 
searches in  many  years. 


Depth  of  Mines.     Tim  worldng  of  the  English 
Mines. — An  English  journal,  after  valuing  the  to- 
tal product  of  the  mines  of  Great  Britain  at  £41,- 
491,102  per  annum,  and  computing  that  England's 
supply  of  coal  will  last  at  least  seven  hundred 
years  longer,  at  present  rates  of  consumption, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  depth  to  which  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  have  been  pierced  in  England  : 
"The  depth  to  which  we  mine  for  coal  is  al- 
ready great.    The  pit  at  Duckenfield,  in  Cheshire, 
is  2,004  feet  below  the  surface  to  the  point  where 
it  intersects  the  'Black  Mine  Coal,'  a  seam  which 
is  four  feet  six  inches  thick,  and  of  the  best  quality 
for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes ;  from 
this  point  a  further  depth  of  500  feet  has  been  at- 
tained by  means  of  an  engine  plane  in  the  bed  of 
coal,  so  that  a  great  portion  of  the  coal  is  now 
raised  from  the  enormous  depth  of  2,504  feet.  At 
Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  coal  is  daily  worked 
from  a  depth  of  2,135  feet ;  and  the  cannel  coal 
of  Wigan  is  brought  from  1,773  feet  below  the 
surface.     Many  of  the  Durham  collieries  are 
equally  deep,  and  far  more  extended  in  their  sub- 
terranean labyrinths.    Some  of  these,  and  others 
in  Cumberland,  are  worked  out  far  under  the  bed 
of  the  sea ;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  island  we 
are  rapidly  extending  our  sub-oceanic  burrowing 
"  Dolcoath  tin  mine,  in  Cornwall,  is  now  wort 
ins;  at  one  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  is  rapidly  sinking  deeper.    The  depth 
of  Tresavean,  a  copper  mine,  is  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet.     Many  other  tin  and 
copper  mines  are  approaching  these  depths ;  and 
under  the  Atlantic  wares,  in  Botallack,  Levant 
and  other  mines,  man  is  pursuing  his  labours  daily 
at  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.    To  aid  the  miner 
in  these  severe  tasks,  gigantic  steam  engines,  with 
cylinders  one  hundred  inches  in  diameter,  are  em- 
ployed in  pumping  water  from  those  vast  depths. 
Winding-engines,  which  are  masterpieces  of  me- 
chanical skill,  are  ever  at  work  raising  the  mine- 
rals from  each  dark  abyss,  and  '  man  engines,'  of 
considerable  ingenuity — so  called  because  they 
bring  the  wearied  miner  to  the  light  of  day,  saving 
him  from  the  toil  of  climbing  up  perpendicular 
ladders — are  introduced  in  many  of  our  most  per 
fectly  conducted  mines.    Our  coals  cost  us  an 
nually  one  thousand  lives,  and  more  than  double 
at  number  of  our  metaliferous  miners  perish 
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"  While  we  are  drawing  upon  these  hoarded  treas-r  iJel'^ 
ures,  and  thus  constantly  adding  to  the  nation'il 
wealth,  we  should  not  forget  how  much  of  mental' 
toil  and  muscular  power  is  expended,  and  how! 
many  human  lives  are  annually  sacrificed  in  theafti 
pursuits.  Surely  in  this  age  of  enlightened  benevo- 
lence nothing  practical  should  be  left  undone  which 
will  tend  to  ameliorate  the  hardships  of  the  miner'l 
lot  and  diminish  the  dangers  to  which  he  isunavoid 
ably  exposed." 

Tlie  Work  of  Religion  in  the  Morning  of  Li, 
— I  feel  a  desire  which  words  cannot  fully  express, 
that  my  dear  young  friends  may  be  entreated  t( 
engage  in  this  work  of  such  great  and  individua 
importance.    A  sacrifice  in  the  morning  of  life  ii 
made  with  much  less  difficulty,  than  if  deferred  tili 
the  day  is  more  advanced,  and  the  mind  incumbered 
with  the  things  of  this  transitory  world.  There 
are  many  things  which,  although  harmless  and 
lawful  in  themselves,  indispose  the  mind  for  thflj 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  keep  alive  the  evil  pro^  ."jte 
pensities  of  fallen  nature,  and  if  sufi'ered  to  occupj|'  Jjj 
that  time  and  those  talents  afl^orded  in  tender  mercy 
for  the  most  noble  purpose,  will  have  to  be  remem- 
bered at  a  future  day,  with  "  vexation  of  spirit." 
Be  willing  then,  my  beloved  young  friends,  to  re- 
tire more  frequently  than  the  returning  morning,yj 
from  the  perishing  things  of  time  and  sense,  to  thei  jj 
precious  "gift  of  God"  in  the  heart;  and  although i 
you  may  have  to  descend  again  and  again  into  the- 
humiliating  depths  of  painful  reflection,  there  b^ 
willing  to  abide.    It  is  in  the  deep,  that  "the)<|ji,|| 
mighty  works  of  the  Lord"  and  his  wonders  ar^ 
beheld.    It  is  here  that  the  mind  can  clearly  dia 
cern  those  things  which  serve  God,  and  those  whichi 
serve  him  not ;  and  here,  under  the  weight  of  trou- 
ble and  affliction  for  the  past,  and  anxiety  for 
future,  the  acceptable  cry  is  raised  unto  Him,  who 
delivereth  out  of  every  distress.    The  Lord  alone* 
is  exalted  in  that  day,  and  the  creature  brought 
low  and  reduced  to  that  humble  childlike  state, 
wherein  only,  the  knowledge  of  "  Him  that  is  from 
the  beginning"  is  revealed.    Without  this  saving,  '^^^ 
knowledge,  the  ever  blessed  name  of  Christ  cam 
only  be  mentioned  from  hearsay  or  report,  but 
with  it,  you  will  be  enabled  to  say  from  heart-felt 
experience,  that  "Jesus  is  Lord,"  even  your  Lord, 
and  that  "by  the  Holy  Ghost."    "This  is  life 
eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent,"^ 
"  who  is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and 
the  last." — Daniel  Wlieeler. 
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From  '■  Tlie  Family  Treasury.' 

Vauderings  over  Bible  Lands  and  Seas, 
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from  accidents  in  the  mines, 
early  age — thirty-two — from 


or  at  an  unusually 
diseases  contracted 


successful  labour,  he  one  day  being  in  the  pulpit,  j by  the  conditions  of  their  toils.  By  the  industry 
with  bis  sermon  properly  prepared  on  paper,  wasiof  our  mining  population  there  is  annually  added 
suddenly  stricken  blind.  He  had  fini>hed  thcusual  to  our  national  wealth  con.siderably  more  than 
prayer,  when  this  affliction  came  upon  him,  and  as  thirty  millions  sterling.  This  when  elaborated  by 
the  time  to  commence  the  sermon  had  come,  he  the  process  of  manufacture,  is  increased  in  value 
preached  for  the  first  time  trusting  to  the  Lord,  tenfold. 


Solomon's  gardens,  hebron,  and  bethleuem. 

On  Tuesday,  June  17th,  we  set  ofi^  for  the  hill- 
country  of  Judea,  Hebron,  and  Bethlehem.  It 
was  to  be  a  three  day's  excursion,  and  much  for 
us  depended  on  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried 
out,  as  the  success  of  this  expedition  was  to  decide 
whether  we  should  afterwards  attempt  the  longer 
tour  through  Northern  Palestine.  We  started  in 
excellent  spirits,  although  not  with  the  best  horses 
in  the  world.  The  master  of  our  hotel  was  our 
dragoman.  The  air  was  light  and  fresh  with  the 
pure  morning  breeze,  and  all  promised  well. 

We  walked  to  the  Jafi"a  Gate  by  Mi.ss  Cooper's 
industrial  school,  where  we  saw  her  Jewesses  seated 
on  low  divans  round  the  rooms,  happily  occupied 
in  sewing,  weaving,  and  making  twine. 

At  the  Jafl"a  Gate  we  met  our  horses,  muleteers, 
and  baggage,  with  the  English  Consul  and  Mrs 
Finn,  who  had  very  kindly  undertaken  to  introduce 
us  to  Solomon's  Gardens  at  Urtass — a  place  in 
which  they  took  especial  interest,  on  account  of  th/j 
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'  ddel  farm  lately  commenced  there  with  the  object 

aiaffording  employment  to  Jewish  converts, 
f  iWe  were  entering  David's  country.    The  inci- 
^  I  its  of  his  life,  with  its  strong  contrasts  of  lowli- 
''''1  ;s  and  grandeur,  joy  and  sorrow,  were  entwined 
h  the  name  of  almost  every  town  and  village,  hill 
M  i  valley,  cave  and  desert  we  saw.    We  were 
'"I  ving  Jerusalem,  where  the  words  and  deeds  of 
66  years,  and  more  especially  the  words  and 
}ds  of  three  days,  made  all  other  associations 
J.  k  into  insignificance,  except  as  connected  with 
*  im,  for  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  rich  in  Old 
".'^  stament  memories,  but  linked  to  the  New  Testa- 
snt  only  by  the  sacred  name  of  Bethlehem,  and 
"  !  journey  of  the  virgin  mother  to  that  hill-country 

Judea  which  we  were  now  traversing. 
'  Was  Hebron,  the  Levitical  city,  the  City  of 
!f  jfuge,  the  h  me  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  ? 
'  len  the  footsteps  of  Mary  must  have  passed  across 
ese  very  hills.    Alone,  in  the  guardianship  of 
"  )d  and  his  angels,  with  the  hope  of  the  world  in 
f  r  heart,  she  crossed  these  hills,  lonely,  no  doubt, 
'"I  en  in  many  places,  though  not  with  the  dead 
itude  of  to-day,  to  meet  the  one  other  woman 
?  lom  God  gave  her  to  share  the  wondrous  secret 
her  joy. 

?  All  along  the  solitary  way  her  lowly  and  happy 
al  magnified  the  Lord,  and  her  spirit  rejoiced  in 
)d  her  Saviour,  Well,  indeed,  may  we  in  these 

'"I  tter  generations  call  her  "  blessed,"  for  from  the 
lavens  where  she  rests  the  word  comes  back  to  us 
)m  the  lips  of  her  Saviour  and  ours — comes  back 
3ividually  to  each  one  of  us  who  love  him,  sealed 
ith  a  richer  beatitude  than  even  hers  as  his  mor- 
l  mother — sealed  with  a  "  yea,"  and  multiplied 
ith  a  "  rather :"  "  Yea,  rather,  blessed  are  those 
bo  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it."  And 
oking  around  about  on  the  disciples,  with  that 
mprehensive,  yet  most  individualizing  glance 
hich  Mark  records,  he  said,  "  Behold  my  mother 
id  my  brethren." 

That  morning  ride  across  the  breezy  hills  was 
iry  inspiriting.  We  crossed  more  than  once  one 
■  Solomon's  aqueducts,  a  covered  channel  which 
mveyed  the  waters  from  the  neighbouring  hills 
ito  Jerusalem.  In  many  places  tbe  stones  which 
>of  the  channel  are  broken  in,  and  the  shepherds 
ater  their  flocks  at  the  stream  which  still  flows 
lere. 

'  We  passed  one  of  the  many  places  in  this  country 
acred  alike  to  Jew  and  Mahommedan,  and  fraught 
rith  a  tender  interest  to  the  Christian, — Rachel's 
5mb.  It  is  now  a  massive,  solitary  mosque, 
jalously  guarded  from  intrusion  ;  but  below  it  is 
cave — probably  the  original  cave-tomb  of  Rachel 
3to  the  interior  of  which  you  my  peep  through  a 
^  toall  opening,  although  you  may  by  no  means  enter. 
Gxcept  for  its  desolation  and  melancholy  solitude, 
here  is  little  in  it  to  harmonize  with  one  of  the 
enderest  histories  of  human  love  and  sorrow  in  the 
)\d  Testament.  How  close  home  to  the  heart  that 
larrative  comes  amidst  all  the  old-world  histories 
•f  violence,  and  feuds,  and  petty  warfares  between 
ribcs  wich  were  the  germs  of  nations  I  Amidst  so 
nuch  that  is  foreign  to  our  life  and  thoughts,  this 
listory  is  fresh  and  heart-touching  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened in  the  immediate  circle  of  our  friends.  It  is 
IS  if  amidst  one  of  the  old,  deseited,  giant  cities, 
with  their  massive  walls  and  Cyclopean  temples, 
md  traces  of  war  and  savage  worship,  we  suddenly 
;ame  on  a  home  strewn  with  the  traces  of  recent 
iveryday  occupations,  household  vessels,  children's 
oys,  pillows  retaining  the  impress  of  the  head  that 
ay  there  yesterday,  and  wet  with  the  tears  of 
mourners.  It  is  the  one  sanctuary  of  uncalculating 
i«  iind  self  sacrificing  afl'ection,  unsullied  by  the  low 
\i  covetous  aims  which  debased  so  much  of  Jacob's 


life.  The  seven  years  of  service  seemed  nothing  to 
him  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.  It  was  an  intense 
personal  afl"ection,  independent  of  all  cost  and  all 
consequences.  Dearer  to  him  alone  than  all  on 
earth  beside,  her  children  seem  to  have  been  dear 
to  him  more  for  her  sake  than  even  for  their  own. 
''  He  alone  is  left  of  his  mother,  and  his  father 
loveth  him,"  was  the  plea  for  Benjamin  with  Joseph. 
Then  what  could  exceed  the  pathos  of  Rachel's 
own  history,  the  southern  fervour  of  her  character, 
the  death  caused  by  the  very  fulfilment  of  her  pas- 
sionate desire  ?  And  afterwards  the  dying  mother's 
name  of  sorrow  changed  by  the  father  into  the 
name  of  tenderness,  the  son  of  her  anguish  into  the 
son  of  his  right  hand ;  the  tender  minuteness  with 
which,  long  years  afterwards,  Jacob  digresses  from 
the  blessing  of  Joseph's  children  to  the  mother's 
death  :  "  And  as  for  me,  when  I  came  from  Padan, 
Rachel  died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the 
way,  when  yet  there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come 
unto  Ephrath  ;"  the  kind  of  fond,  motherly  pride 
which  made  the  father  clothe  the  motherless  boy 
in  the  coat  of  many  colours ; — all  these  tender 
touches  which  linger  around  every  memory  of  the 
beloved  wife,  do  they  not  show  that  God  melted 
Jacob's  heart  through  human  love  as  well  as  by 
divine  revelation  ?  The  angel  who  was  more  than 
angelic  surely  wrestled  with  Jacob  at  other  places 
besides  Peniel,  and  has  given  divine  strength  to 
many  since  Jacob,  by  that  very  touch  which  seemed 
to  take  all  strength  away.  Surely  that  death  and 
that  tomb  by  the  wayside  brought  the  bereaved  into 
the  presence  of  God  as  well  as  Bethel  and  Peniel ; 
and  He  whose  love  includes  in  its  depths  all  that 
is  highest  and  tenderest  in  the  love  of  father, 


mother,  or  husband,  taught  Jacob  much  through 
that  love  and  sorrow. 

It  s^eemed  a  cold  and  lifeless  monument  to  such 
a  history,  that  shapeless,  solitary  building.  A 
mound  of  earth,  or  a  tree,  which  spring  would  have 
renewed  every  year,  and  made  the  cradle  of  flowers 
or  the  home  of  birds,  would  have  seemed  more  in 
harmony  with  that  simple  narrative  of  love,  and 
life,  and  death. 

We  reached  Urtass  before  midday — the  valley 
of  Solomon's  Gardens.  As  to  the  economical 
value  of  this  farm  as  a  missionary  experiment  I  can 
offer  no  opinion,  but  its  value  to  us  was  very  great 
as  a  restoration  of  the  Bible  pictures  of  the  Holy 
Land  in  its  days  of  glory  and  beauty.  Such  as 
this  valley  is,  the  whole  land  in  its  peopled  and 
cultivated  portions  must  have  been — a  land  not  only 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  from  the  upland  pas- 
tures and  the  breezy,  thyme-scented  hills,  but  "  a 
land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  figtrees, 
and  pomegranates — a  land  of  oil-olive" — "  aland 
of  fountains  and  depths  which  spring  out  of  valleys 
and  hills" — a  "  land  of  hills  and  valleys  which 
drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven." 

The  farm-house  (Meshullam's)  was  situated  in 
a  quiet  nook,  low  in  the  valley.  We  had  our  cold 
luncheon  on  stone  seats  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  out- 
side the  house,  which  was  not  unlike  an  Italian 
farm-house.  Our  friends  guided  us  up  the  hill-sides, 
which  were  very  steep,  but  irregularly  terraced. 
Every  level  bit  was  covered  with  vines.  The  bright, 
frc&h,  green  of  the  luxuriant  vine-leaves  was  very 
refreshing  to  the  eye  after  the  brown,  burnt  up  hills 
around  Jerusalem.  These  vines  need  no  artificial 
watering.  The  rains  of  the  rainy  season,  and  after- 
wards the  heavy  night  dews  of  the  dry  season,  keep 
them  juicy  and  vigorous.  At  we  climbed  the  hills 
we  continually  came  on  ihe  roots  and  stumps  of 
old  oaks,  terebinths,  &c.,  sprouting  healthily  with 
fresh  leaves.  These,  with  fig-trees  and  vines,  grow 
to  the  summit  of  the  hills.  The  improvident  pea- 
santry think  nothing,  we  were  told,  of  destroying 


trees  to  make  charcoal,  and  thus  the  country  is 
steadily  laid  waste.  But  the  old,  gnarled  roots 
were  there  to  tell  their  tale  of  noble  trunks  and 
canopies  of  leafy  branches,  once  filling  the  valley 
with  the  music  of  leaves  and  birds,  blending  with 
the  voice  of  a  stream  which  still  flowed  below  ;  the 
stately  forest-trees,  and  fruit-trees  large  as  forest- 
trees,  no  doubt  festooned  with  clusters  of  golden  and 
purple  grapes. 

The  productions  of  the  level  base  of  the  little 
valley  were  more  prosaic,  except  for  their  sugges- 
tions of  home  comfort,  which  give  their  own  pecu- 
liar charms  to  kitchen-gardens,  and  for  the  beautiful 
little  stream  which  eddied  and  prattled  along  its 
stony  channel.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  is  an 
ancient  rock-hewn  tank,  filled  with  fresh  water 
from  a  stream  which  flows  into  it  through  the 
arched  entrance  of  a  cool,  subterranean  chamber. 
The  fountain-head  is  at  some  little  distance,  and  the 
water  is  conveyed  into  the  valley  through  an  an- 
cient excavated  aqueduct.  From  this  tank  the 
stream  falls  in  a  cascade  to  the  lower  level  of  the 
valley,  by  the  side  of  which  it  flows  with  the  inimita- 
ble music  of  abundant  water.  The  channel  is 
rocky,  and  overshadowed  in  many  places  with  steep, 
wild  crags.  At  the  head  of  the  dell,  near  the  tank, 
some  fine  old  fig-trees  cast  their  broad,  thick  folds 
of  green  shade,  which  is  met  at  its  edge  by  the 
delicate  shadows  of  pomegranates,  then  glowing 
with  scarlet  blossom.  This  was  quite  a  bower  of 
shade.  Below  is  a  garden  of  herbs,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  planted  in  little  spaces,  each  isolated  by 
its  tiny  water- course.  These  channels  are  filled 
every  eight  days  by  the  gardener's  removing  with 
his  foot  the  little  earthen  dyke  which  closes  them. 
It  is  replaced  and  the  channel  cleared  in  the  same 
way.  By  this  care  two  or  three  crops  are  obtained 
in  the  year.  Probably  without  this  "  Egyptian" 
method  {vide  Deut.xi.  10)  abundantordiuary  crops 
might  be  procured.  These  vegetables,  herbs,  and 
fruits  help  to  supply  the  Jerusalem  market,  as  pro- 
bably, in  old  times,  they  supplied  Solomon's  royal 
table. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  mind  leavened  hy  the  Spirit  of  Truth. — In 
this  state  the  mind  is  tender,  and  inwardly  watch- 
ful, that  the  love  of  gain  draw  us  not  into  any 
business  which  may  weaken  our  love  to  our  heav- 
enly Father,  or  bring  unnecessary  trouble  to  any 
of  his  creatures.  And  thus  the  way  would  gradu- 
ally open  to  cease  from  that  spirit  which  craves 
riches,  and  things  fetched  from  afar,  and  which  so 
mix  with  the  customs  of  this  world,  and  so  intrude 
upon  the  true  harmony  of  life,  that  the  right  me- 
dium of  labour  is  very  much  departed  from.  If 
the  minds  of  people  were  thus  settled  in  a  steady 
concern,  not  to  hold  nor  possess  any  thing  but  what 
may  be  held  consistent  with  the  wisdom  from 
above,  they  would  consider  what  they  possess  as 
the  gift  of  God  ;  and  would  be  inwardly  exercised, 
that  in  all  parts  of  their  conduct  they  might  act 
agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the  peaceable  govern- 
ment of  Christ. 

Such  a  life  is  supported  with  little ;  and  in  a 
state  truly  resigned  to  the  Lord,  the  eye  is  single 
to  see  what  outward  employ  he  leads  into  as  a 
means  of  our  subsistence;  and  a  lively  care  is 
maintained  to  hold  to  that  without  launching  fur- 
ther.— John  Woolman. 


We  may,  like  Adam,  have  recourse  to  evasions 
and  palliations,  as  though  we  expected  to  hide  our- 
selves from  the  All-seeing  eye. 


A  Christian  must  be  a  man  of  faith  every  step 
of  the  way,  and  one  whom  the  world  knows  not, 
though  he  so  well  knows  the  world. 
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TJie  Puzzled  Wren. — I  was  sitting  one  morning 
at  the  open  window  of  a  pleasant  country  house, 
when  I  observed  a  busy  wren  flying  back  and  forth 
through  the  thick  boughs  of  an  English  cherry 
tree,  bringing  bits  of  wood  and  grass  to  the  little 
round  hole  which  she  had  made  in  the  bottom  of 
the  tree,  for  a  place,  I  suppose,  to  hide  her  nest  in. 
After  a  while  she  came  lugging  a  burden  that 
looked  heavy  enough  for  two  wrens.  She  had 
been  to  the  wood-pile  and  picked  up  a  stick  longer 
than  she  was,  and  1  watched  her  as  she  flew  up  to 
the  hole  with  it,  and  attempted  to  go  in  just  as  she 
had  done  with  her  other  sticks  and  bits.  I  laughed 
to  see  how  puzzled  she  was  when  her  burden  but- 
ted against  the  sides  and  pushed  her  back  from 
the  entrance.  She  tried  it  again  and  again  with 
the  same  result,  fluttering  up  to  the  hole,  knocking 
the  stick  against  the  sides,  and  then  obliged  to  flut- 
ter back  again.  It  was  very  rude  in  the  ungainly 
twig,  she  seemed  to  think,  and  the  little  bird  ac- 
tually looked  as  if  she  felt  insulted.  I  almost  ex- 
pected to  see  her  give  it  up;  but  no.  Fastening 
her  feet  firmly  on  the  edge  of  the  opening,  she 
placed  the  stick  perpendicularly,  and  tugged  with 
all  her  might  to  thrust  it  through,  but  in  vain ; 
then  she  turned  it  and  tried  it  horizontally,  but  it 
would  not  go  in.  At  last  she  tried  it  endwise,  and 
I  could  not  help  clapping  my  hands  as  it  slid  to 
the  bottom  of  the  nest,  and  the  little  bird  hopped 
in  after  it  with  a  kind  of  provoked  triumph  in  her 
manner,  as  if  she  said,  "  What  a  fool!  Why  didn't 
I  know  that  before  ?" 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Go  not  to  Babylon. 
It  wag  in  view  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  and  of  the  iniquity  abounding  amongst 
them,  that  the  prophet  Jeremiah  exclaimed,  "  Oh 
that  I  bad  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging-place  of 
wayfaring  men,  that  I  might  leave  my  people, 
and  go  from  them !"  In  looking  at  the  state  of 
our  religious  Society,  I  seem  at  times  as  though  I 
could  adopt  the  same  language,  yet  feeling  an  ar- 
dent concern  that  the  testimonies  of  Truth  which 
our  forefathers,  through  the  enlightening  and 
strengthening  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
lifted  up  as  an  ensign  of  peace  and  purity  to  the 
nations,  may  not  through  unfaithfulness  fall  in  this 
day,  I  greatly  desire  that  all  the  lovers  of  the 
Truth  may  do  as  the  same  prophet  did,  who  went 
not  to  Babylon,  for  ease  and  earthly  comforts,  but 
remained  at  his  post,  sharing  the  afflictive  dispen- 
sation meted  out  to  the  remnant  of  his  people.  If 
we,  dear  friends,  keep  our  places,  in  this  day  of 
declension  and  gloom,  it  may  please  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  to  turn  his  hand  upon  us,  as 
a  religious  Society,  and  in  mercy,  through  the 
spirit  of  judgment  and  of  burning,  purge  away 
our  drosS,  take  away  our  tin,  and  even  refine  our 
reprobate  silver,  liecause  backsliding  and  iniquity 
abound,  let  not  our  love  to  the  dear  llcdeemer 
wax  cold,  but  let  us  trust  in  Ilim  with  all  our 
hearts,  exercising  great  care  that  we  obey  his  will, 
and  in  labouring  in  his  cause,  lean  not  to  our 
own  understanding.  We  shall  then  certainly  know 
"  His  going  forth  to  be  prepared  as  the  luorniug, 
and  as  the  early  and  latter  rain."  If  in  the  Lord's 
leading,  we  rally  to  the  primitive  standiird,  raised 
by  our  early  l''riunds,  we  shall  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  some  bearing  our  name  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  appear  by  the  boasted 
exercise  of  human  intellect,  to  be  endeavouring  to 
remove  tiie  aueii'nt  laud-marks.  Land-marks, 
which,  through  Divine  mt  rcy  ami  under  Divine  di- 
rection, our  lorelathers  in  the  Truth  were  made  iu- 
Btrumental  to  revive  and  set  up.  To  all  these  in- 
novations on  our  principles,  the  declarntion  of  our 


Lord  is  applicable,  "  Whosoever  drinketh  of  this 
water  shall  thirst  again,  but  whosoever  shall  drink 
of  the  water  that  1  shall  give  him,  shall  never 
thirst,  but  it  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  unto  everlasting  life."  These  who  drink  of 
the  streams  which  flow  from  the  understanding  of 
the  unregenerate  man,  will  never  be  refreshed 
thereby,  or  strengthened  to  comprehend  the  mys- 
teries of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  which  to  the  babes 
in  Christ,  the  humble  waiters  upon  him,  are  re- 
vealed by  the  openings  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Who- 
ever undertake  to  expound  and  inculcate  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion,  without  the  en- 
lightening and  directing  influence  of  this  unerring 
Guide,  will  be  to  those  they  seek  to  instruct  but 
as  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  who  must  fall  into 
confusion. 

Dear  friends,  let  us  be  deeply  engaged  to  seek 
for  true  wisdom  from  the  alone  Fountain :  Then 
through  the  Lord's  assistance,  we  shall  be  qualified 
tj  labour  for  repairing  the  waste  place  of  Zion, 
and  rebuilding  her  walls ;  though  it  may  be  in 
troublous  times,  yet  shall  we  see  in  measure,  the 
desire  of  our  souls  in  her  increase  satisfied,  and 
He  will  enable  us  to  fill  up  our  own  places  in  the 
militant  church.  J.  B. 

Washington  county,  Ohio.,  8th  mo.,  1861. 

In  the  present  critical  time,  when  our  once  high- 
ly favoured  country  is  involved  in  civil  war,  with 
all  its  attendant  horrors,  let  us  evidence  by  our 
conduct  that  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  but  spiritual.  The  article  in  "The  Friend,'" 
page  374,  under  the  title  of  "I  am  a  Christian, 
and  therefore  cannot  fight,"  was  relieving  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  May  the  principles  therein 
inculcated  be  put  in  practice,  is  my  fervent  breath- 
ing at  this  time. 


Eeligion  for  the  limes. 


Selected. 


We  want  a  religion  that  goes  into  the  family, 
and  keeps  the  husband  from  being  spiteful  when 
the  dinner  is  late,  and  keeps  the  dinner  from  being 
late — keeps  the  wife  from  fretting  when  the  hus- 
band tracks  the  newly  washed  floor  with  his  mud- 
dy boots,  and  makes  the  husband  mindful  of  the 
scraper  and  the  door  mat — keeps  the  mother  pa- 
tient when  the  baby  is  cross,  and  keeps  the  baby 
pleasant — amuses  the  children  as  well  as  instructs 
them — wins  as  well  as  governs — projects  the  hou- 
ey-moon  into  the  harvest  moon,  and  makes  the 
happy  hours  like  the  eastern  fig  tree,  bearing  iu 
its  bosom  at  once  the  beauty  of  the  tender  blossom 
and  the  glory  of  the  ripened  fruit.  We  want  a 
religion  that  bears  heavily  not  only  on  the  "  ex- 
ceeding sinfulness  of  sin,"  but  on  the  exceeding; 
rascality  of  lying  and  stealing ;  a  religion  that 
banishes  small  measures  from  the  counters,  small 
baskets  from  the  stalls,  pebbles  from  the  cotton 
bags,  clay  from  paper,  sand  from  sugar,  chickory 
from  cofi'ee,  otta  from  butter,  beet  juice  from  vine- 
gar, alum  from  bread,  strychnine  from  wine,  water 
from  milk-cans,  and  buttons  from  the  contribution 
box. 

The  religion  that  is  to  save  the  world  will  not 
put  all  the  big  strawberries  at  the  top,  and  all  the 
bad  ones  at  the  bottom.  It  will  not  offer  more 
baskets  of  foreign  wines  than  the  vineyards  ever 
produced  bottles,  and  more  barrels  of  Genessee 
flour  than  all  the  wheat-fields  of  New  York  yield, 
and  all  her  mills  grind.  It  will  not  make  one  half 
of  a  pair  of  shoes  of  good  leather,  and  the  other 
of  poor  leather,  so  that  the  first  shall  redound  to 
tiie  maker's  credit,  and  the  second  to  his  cash.  It 
will  not  put  Gouvin's  stamp  on  Jenkin's  kid  gloves, 
nor  make  Paris  bonnets  in  the  back  room  of  a 
Boston  milliner's  shop,  nor  let  a  piece  of  velvet 
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that  professes  to  measure  twelve  yards,  come  to  ai 
untimely  end  in  the  tenth,  or  a  spool  of  sewin, 
silk  that  vouches  for  twenty  yards,  be  nipped  ii 
the  bud  at  fourteen  and  a  half,  nor  the  cottoi 
thread  spool  break  to  the  yardstick  fifty  of  thi 
two  hundred  yards  of  promise  that  was  given  t  i 
the  eye,  nor  wide  cloth  measure  less  than  thirty 
six  inches  from  selvedge  to  selvedge,  nor  all  woo  npn' 
delaines  and  all  linen  handkerchiefs  be  amalg*  id  cl 
mated  with  clandestine  cotton,  nor  coats  made  o 
old  woolen  rags  pressed  together,  be  sold  to  th«  selft 
unsuspecting  public  for  legal  broadcloth.  It  doei  hicli 
not  put  bricks  at  five  dollars  per  thousand  intc  lunji 
chimneys  if  contracted  to  build  of  seven  doUaii  arils 
materials,  nor  smuggle  white  pine  into  floors  thalpdr 
have  paid  for  hard  pine,  nor  leave  yawning  cracks 
in  closets,  when  boards  ought  to  join,  nor  daul 
ceilings  that  ought  to  be  smoothly  plastered,  noi 
make  window  blinds  with  slats  that  cannot  stand  the  jirat 
wind,  and  paint  that  cannot  stand  the  sue,  and  fast- 
enings that  may  be  looked  at,  but  are  on  no  account  (ter 
to  be  touched.  The  religion  that  is  to  sanctify  the  iat 
world  pays  its  debts.  It  does  not  consider  forty 
cents  returned  for  one  hundred  cents  given,  is  ac-ijea 
cording  to  gospel,  though  it  may  be  according  tciiusl 
law.  It  looks  upon  a  man  who  has  failed  in  tradeieioj 
and  who  continues  to  live  in  luxury,  as  a  thief.  Illijii 
looks  upon  a  man  who  promises  to  pay  fifty  doUarcnfcri 
on  demand  with  interest,  and  who  neglects  to  pay  itl 


it  oo  demand,  with  or  without  interest,  as  a  liar. 
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(Inietness  in  the  Storm. 
"Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God:  I  will  be 
exalted  among  the  heathen,  I  will  be  exalted  e 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth."  The  forty-sixth 
Psalm  evidently  assumes  tribulation  and  warfare^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  world ;  and  points  the  Christian  illtl 
to  his  refuge,  his  safe  and  blessed  retreat,  amidst  f 
the  war  storms  gathering  from  the  distant  horizon, 
God  is  not  only  our  refuge,  but  he  is  also  with  us, 
"He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the 
earth;  he  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the  spear 
asunder  ;  he  burneth  the  chariot  in  the  fire."  If  kii 
God  is  thus  the  source  of  victory,  if  the  battl-  isiibi 
not  to  the  strong  nor  the  race  to  the  swift,  t  en  m 
"be  still;"  do  not  be  alarmed,  agitated  and  vexed,! 
but  be  satisfied  of  this,  that  God  will  be  exalted  in  Ii 
the  earth.  Fear  not  for  his  kingdom,  be  nobet, 
alarmed  for  his  cause;  not  a  hair  of  the  head  of) 
his  saints  shall  perish.  Be  still,  and  know  that  He 
is  not  man  to  repent,  nor  a  creature  to  fail;  buti 
the  mighty  God,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever. 

This  prescription  is  suitable  to  the  age  in  whicli 
we  live,  iu  scenes  that  are  opening  on  the  world. 
What  are  some  of  the  grounds  of  disquiet  iu  the  [||| 
minds  of  true  Christians  'I  Why  is  it  that  we  need 
the  prescription,  "Be  still?"  We  answer,  first, 
from  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge.  We  see 
but  a  fragment  of  God's  procedure:  we  cannot  see 
that  out  of  evil  he  still  brings  good.  When  we{(| 
behold  overshadowing  error,  we  think  it  will  deepen 
and  darken  till  the  whole  sky  is  overcast;  where 
as  by  and  by  it  is  dissolved,  and  truth  shines  forth 
with  all  the  splendor  of  the  sun,  and  the  momen 
tary  cloud  seems  to  have  only  iucrea.sed  the  in- 
tensity of  the  glory  that  succeeds,  and  follows  it 
We  hear  of  divisions  and  disputes  among  Chris' 
tians;  we  think  the  Church  is  going  to  pieces;  but 
that  is  because  we  see  but  a  part,  we  do  not  see 
the  whole.  If  wc  saw  the  whole,  we  should  dis 
cover  that  the  momentary  discord  is  only  prepara 
tory  to  lasting  harmony;  that  the  dispute  of  a  day 
precedes  the  peace  that  will  prevail  througii  ages 
to  come.  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly ;  we  d^^ 
not  always  recoiled  this;  and  because  we  forget 
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d  fancy  that  we  can  see  more  clearly  than  is  the 
se,  we  are  troubled  and  disquieted.  Because  we 
J  blind,  we  think  the  world  is  going  to  pieces,  and 
it  God  has  left  it  to  itself. — Cummin". 


of  I 


Fall  of  a  Singular  Aerolite  in  England.  To 
'.  Editor  of  the  London  Times. — I  was  this  day 
witness  of  the  fall  of  an  aerolite  of,  I  believe, 
precedented  size.  As  I  was  driving  my  wife 
d  children  in  the  vicinity  of  my  house,  a  rush 
sound,  gradually  increasing  in  intensity,  made 
elf  heard,  until  at  last,  with  a  roar  and  a  scream 
"4  lich  still  seem  to  ring  in  my  ears,  a  flaming  mass 
iinged  itself  into  the  road  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
.rds  from  my  pony's  head.  My  wife  and  two 
^  ildren  were  naturally  much  alarmed,  so  I  directed 
me  haymakers  who  were  at  work  in  an  adjoining 
Id  to  dig  for  it,  while  I  drove  to  a  friend's  house 
)se  by.  The  pony  broke  out  into  a  profuse  per- 
iration,  trembled  all  over,  and  showed  every  sign 
the  greatest  terror.    On  my  return  to  the  spot 
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ter  an  absence  of  about  twenty  minutes,  I  found 
'fj'  at  the  labourers  had  succeeded  in  disinterring 
lat  proved  a  most  magnificent  aerolite,  of  such  a 
e  and  weight  as  I  do  not  believe  to  be  on  record 
shape  is  an  irregular  ellipse,  the  major  axis 
log  llj  inches,  the  minor  axis  7f  inches;  the 
ight  is  83J  pounds.    The  men  who  dug  it  up 
'"111  formed  me  that  it  had  buried  itself  nearly  6  feet 
the  ground,  and  was  red- hot  when  they  reached 
Indeed,  when  I  returned,  it  was  too  hot  to  be 
uched  with  impunity  by  the  naked  hand.  While 
ioling,  the  crystals  assumed,  while  constantly 
langing,  the  most  beautiful  prismatic  hues.  Its 
ecific  gravity  I  have  satisfactorily  ascertained  to 

I  greater  than  that  of  iron,  but  from  the  imperfect 
cans  of  testing  at  my  command,  I  am  unable  to 

rfaij  itermine  the  exact  ratio.    At  the  moment  of  its 

II  the  sky  was  perfectly  cloudless.   A  strong'smell 
sulphur  was  difl"used  immediately  after  the  de- 

izj  ent,  and  I  have  found  several  crystals  of  that  ele- 
leut  in  the  cavities  on  the  upper  surface,  which 
ave  escaped  abrasion  from  the  soil.  Perhaps  some 
your  numerous  scientific  correspondents  will  be 
Die  to  state  whether  I  am  right  in  my  opinion  as  to 
being  the  largest  on  record,  in  which  case  I  will 
resent  it  to  whatever  museum  may  be  deemed  the 
ost  appropriate ;  otherwise  I  shall  deposit  it  in 
je  library  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Lancas- 
!r.    I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Augustus  H.  Denham. 
Chorley  Rector,  near  Lancaster,  Aug.  1. 


Selected. 

Joy  and  Praise. 
What  was  the  spirit  of  the  Grospel  as  it  existed 
"I  \  the  experience  of  believers  in  the  apostolic  age? 

t  was  preeminently  a  glad  and  joyous  spirit. 
"(  'hey  had  received  by  faith  a  gospel  which  brought 
lem  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  and  their  daily 
alk  was  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  com- 
brts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  natural,  and  with 
'jem,  the  habitual  exT^ression  of  this  joy  was  praise, 
o  sooner  was  the  Lord  parted  from  his  diiciplea, 
nd  carried  up  to  heaven,  than  they  returned  to 
rusalem  with  great  joy,  and  "  were  continually  in 
ae  temple  praising  and  blessing  God."  Praise 
'as  a  part  of  the  daily  expression  of  that  pente- 
ostal  gladness  with  which  thousands  of  new  con- 
erts  at  Jeru'^alem  received  the  first  great  outpour- 
3g  of  the  Spirit.  "  And  they  did  eat  their  meat 
ith  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  prai.'5ing  God." 
it  midnight,  in  the  inner  prison  at  Philippi,  two 
".oners  with  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks,  were 
verheard  praying  and  singing  praises  to  God.  The 
eace  which  passeth  all  understanding  kept  their 
earts,  and  One  who  never  sleeps,  and  who  has 
omised  never  to  forsake  them  was  near.  Both 


they  and  their  companions  in  the  faith  were  often 
in  tribulation;  but  as  the  sufi'erings  of  Christ 
abounded  in  them,  so  their  consolation  also 
abounded  by  Christ.  They  knew  how  to  be  abas- 
ed, and  how  to  abound ;  how  to  be  full,  and  how 
to  be  hungry ;  and  in  whatsoever  state  they  were, 
therewith  to  be  content.  Whether  they  were  in 
favour  with  all  the  people,  or  were  led  forth  to 
prison  and  to  death,  they  went  out  with  joy  and 
were  led  forth  with  peace.  They  knew  not  what 
a  day  would  bring  forth;  but  they  were  careful 
for  nothing,  casting  all  their  care  on  Him  who 
cared  for  them. 


Eeath  as  a  Regulator. — As  we  once  walked  the 
streets  of  one  of  our  cities  with  a  Professor  of  a 
well  known  College,  the  subject  of  death  became 
the  theme  of  our  conversation.  "The  prospect  of 
this  event,"  said  he,  "does  much  to  regulate  my 
speech.  If  I  am  tempted  to  utter  any  thing  that 
is  slanderous,  irritating,  off'ensive,  or  unjust,  I  im- 
mediately check  myself  by  the  recollection  of  a 
line  in  one  of  our  hymns — '  Let  me  think  if  I  was 
dying.'  "  Well  would  it  be  for  men  generally  to 
apply  this  test  to  themselves.  How  much  would 
then  be  left  unsaid  !  We  forget  that  we  are  mor- 
tal, and  thus  are  we  often  led  to  unkind  and  se- 
vere remarks  which  never  would  have  escaped  our 
lips,  had  the  solemn  truth  been  present  to  our 
minds — "  The  Judge  standeth  at  the  door."  Fre- 
quently is  this  true  in  public  assemblies.  Unholy 
motives  operate,  the  crowd  excites,  listening  mul- 
titudes stimulate,  personal  ambition  urges  on,  and 
thus  are  men  induced  to  say  what,  if  they  knew 
there  was  but  a  step  betwixt  them  and  death,  they 
would  have  carefully  suppressed,  and  rejected  even 
as  a  suggestion  to  their  minds. — Late  paper. 


Dew. — There  is  dew  in  one  flower  and  not  in 
another,  because  one  opens  its  cup  and  takes  it  in, 
while  the  other  closes  itself  and  the  drop  runs  ofi". 
God  rains  his  goodness  and  mercy  as  wide-spread 
as  the  dew,  and  if  we  lack  them,  it  is  because  we 
will  not  open  our  hearts  to  receive  them. 
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This  number  of  The  Frie'nd  closes  the  volume. 
Probably  very  few,  if  any  of  those  who  assisted  in 
starting  the  publication  in  ]  827,  expected  it  to  con- 
tinue long  after  the  trials  which  then  assailed  the 
Society  of  Friends  should  have  subsided.  But  now, 
in  completing  its  thirty-fourth  year,  we  know  not  but 
that  it  may  yet  be  a  welcome  visitant  at  many  a 
fire-side  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Great  changes 
have  taken  place  amidst  the  band  who  first  asso- 
ciated to  contribute  for  its  pages.  Death  has  taken 
some  from  us,  and  various  causes  have  combined 
to  deprive  us  of  the  aid  and  assistance  of  most  of 
those  who  are  yet  alive.  But  from  time  to  time, 
our  ranks  have  received  addition  of  such  as  were 
willing  to  lend  efiicient  aid,  so  that  at  no  time  since 
the  establishment  of  the  paper,  has  the  editor  been 
left  to  bear  the  burden  alone. 

Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  aught  into  its  pages, 
which  would  tend  to  corrupt  good  morals,  or  to 
conflict  with  any  of  the  doctrines  of  Truth,  which 
the  Society  of  Friends  have  received  from  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church,  to  exemplify  in  life  and 
conversation,  and  to  uphold  and  promote,  as  he 
gives  ability,  by  tongue  and  pen.  It  may  be  that 
some  things  have  had  publication  therein,  which, 


weighed  in  the  true  balance,  might  be  found  want- 
ing, as  to  the  fulness  of  Gospel  clearness  and 
spirituality,  and  sometimes  the  truth  may  have 
been  supported  in  language  too  forcible  and  earnest, 
— with  more  zeal  than  caution, — yet  we  believe,  that 
of  the  few  published  sentiments,  which  during  the 
past  years  have  been  condemned  by  some,  most  of 
the  supposed  errors  was  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  judged.  No  writer,  who  clearly  and 
emphatically,  states  the  truth  and  condemns  error, 
can  possibly  enunciate  his  sentiments  so  clearly,  but 
that  one  of  a  jealous,  over-sensitive  spirit,  may  con- 
strue either  the  principles  he  lays  down,  or  the 
judgment  he  gives,  into  an  intended  attack  on  his 
sentiments,  or  his  actions,  or  on  doctrines  he  holds 
to  be  correct.  To  enforce  charity,  may  give  offence 
to  some  who  feel  they  have  given  way  to  fierce 
zeal  in  defending  what  they  thought  was  truth ;  to 
advocate  an  unflinching  support  of  the  right, 
strongly  and  earnestly,  has  often  been  esteemed  by 
the  lukewarm,  marks  of  an  unchristian  and  illiberal 
spirit.  Yet  charity,  every  one  must  allow  to  be  a 
necessary,  a  never  failing  accompaniment  of  a 
truly  christian  spirit,  and  an  earnest  defence  of  the 
Truth  to  be  a  duty  devolving  upon  all  whom  God 
has  blessed  with  a  soul-saving  knowledge  thereof. 

For  the  future,  we  may  express  the  hope  that 
our  journal  will  continue  to  defend  the  Truth  when 
necessary,  and  to  furnish  interesting  examples  of 
those  who  have  proved  its  efficacy  amid  the  trials 
and  temptations  of  life,  and  its  support  in  the  hour 
of  death.  We  live  in  days  of  commotion  and  trial. 
The  religious  community  is  in  agitation,  the  country 
around  us  is  engaged  in  war.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  tumult,  the  winds  of  controversy,  and  the  waves 
of  affliction  roaring,  let  us  endeavour  to  possess  our 
souls  in  patience,  remembering  that  "  the  Lord 
on  High  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters, 
yea,  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea."  In  the 
world,  as  of  old,  his  children  shall  have  tribulation, 
but  He  has  overcome  the  world,  and  in  him  they 
shall  have  peace. 

The  departure  of  many  who  hold  conspicuous 
stations  in  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  from 
some  of  the  principles  and  testimonies  which,  from 
its  first  rise  have  been  most  surely  believed  in  and  con- 
fessed by  it,  is  cause  of  deep  affliction  and  sorrow  of 
heart  to  all,  who  loving  the  truth,  have  observed 
and  understood  the  signs  of  the  times.  But  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  will  take  care  of  his 
own  ;  and  if  those  who  are  favoured  to  see  things 
as  they  are,  in  the  light  which  he  gives,  will  only 
be  obedient  to  him,  and  devoted  to  do  his  will,  a 
better  day  will  come,  and  perhaps  sooner  than  our 
faint-hearted  faith  can  believe  possible.  Let  every 
one  abide  in  humility  and  the  obedience  of  faith, 
doing  his  allotted  work  as  the  Lord  gives  ability, 
with  faithfulness  and  integrity.  Then  will  the 
favour  of  the  dear  Saviour,  his  love  and  grace,  give 
brightness  and  sweetness  to  their  way,  and  the 
light  of  many  dedicated  sons  and  daughters  will, 
to  the  Lord's  praise,  give  lustre  and  glory  to  his 
church  militant.  The  day  of  redemption  from  its 
declension  will  then  come,  and  the  time  beheld  in 
prospective  vision  by  holy  men  and  women,  of  the 
building  the  walls  of  Ziou,  and  the  enlargement  of 
her  borders,  will  open  upon  us,  and  spiritually 
throughout  her  courts  joy  and  gladness  will  be 
heard,  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  melody. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Affairs  at  Washington. — The  number  of  Government 
troops  in  and  about  Washington  has  been  largely  in- 
creased, and  stricter  discipline  is  enforced.  There  is 
said  to  be  very  little  sickness  among  them.  The  line  of 
ihe  upper  Potomac  is  now  wi  ll  guarded,  and  there  is  lesi 
Ijrobability  of  t)ie  rebels  invading  Maryland.  The  Mayor 
of  Washington  has  been  arrested  on  suspiciou  of  treason 
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find  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette  near  New  York,  for  safe  keep- 
ing, in  which  place  a  number  of  suspected  individuals 
are  confined.  Several  women,  of  high  social  position,  ii» 
Washington,  who  have  been  communicating  with  the 
rebel  leaders  have  been  placed  under  arrest.  The  trans- 
mission by  mail  of  newspapers  of  secession  tendencies 
has  been  absolutely  prohibited,  and  all  communication 
by  letters  or  papers,  heretofore  carried  on  with  the  rebel 
States,  is  henceforth  prohibited.  The  excuse  for  these 
rigorous  measures  is  to  be  found  in  the  formidable 
character  of  the  rebellion. 

Missouri. — This  Slate  is  now  the  field  of  an  arduous 
and  doubtful  struggle.  Its  great  importance  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view  has  induced  the  rebels  to  make  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  secure  it  for  the  South,  and  the  southern 
portions  of  the  State  are  overrun  by  large  bodies  of 
armed  men  from  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  with  some  of  their  Indian  allies.  In  the  south- 
eastern pirt  of  the  State  the  secession  forces  are  com- 
nuindcd  by  Col.  Hardee,  and  are  said  to  be  numerous, 
well  armed,  and  disciplined.  His  advance  is  opposed 
by  Gen.  Prentiss,  with  the  volunteers  from  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, and  other  States.  The  main  body  of  the  rebels 
under  Gen.  M'CuUough  was  moving  towards  JefiFerson 
City,  to  which  point  strong  reinforcemi  nts  have  been  sent 
from  St.  Louis.  Gen.  Fremont  has  telegraphed  to  Indi- 
ana for  all  the  available  troops  in  that  State  that  can  be 
spared,  to  be  sent  to  St.  Louis  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Governor  Gamble  has  issued  his  proclamation  calling 
into  tlie  active  service  of  the  State,  for  six  months,  42,000 
of  the  militia,  viz.,  10,000  cavalry,  and  32,000  infantry, 
to  act  against  the  rebels.  The  battle  near  Springfield 
was  even  more  sanguinary  than  at  first  reported.  The 
Federal  loss  is  officially  stated  at  223  killed,  721  woun- 
ded, and  291  missing.  Many  of  the  wounded  have  since 
died.  The  rebel  loss,  according  to  their  own  statement, 
was  265  killed,  800  wounded,  and  30  missing.  In  a  late 
engi- jement  between  450  U.  S.  troops  and  700  rebels,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  the  latter  were  routed 
with  the  loss  of  52  killed,  90  wounded,  and  50  prisoners, 
and  in  another  near  Charleston,  40  rebels  were  killed 
and  17  taken  prisoners.  In  both  these  engagements  the 
loss  of  the  Federal  troops  was  very  small.  These  are 
some  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

Virginia. — The  convention  recently  in  session  at 
Wheeling  passed  the  ordinance  for  the  division  of  the 
State  by  a  vote  of  50  to  28.  The  new  State,  which  is 
to  be  named  Kanawha,  will  include  30  of  the  western 
counties,  and  the  ordinance  has  a  provision  permitting 
certain  adjoining  counties  to  come  in,  if  they  should  de- 
sire by  an  expression  of  a  majority,  to  do  so.  An  elec- 
tion is  to  be  held  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  10th  month 
ne.\t,  at  which  the  people  will  vote  for  or  against  the 
establishment  of  a  new  State.  Some  of  the  ablest  and 
firmest  friends  of  the  Union  opposed  this  measure  as 
contrary  to  the  express  letter  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  as  being  calculated  seriously  to  embarrass  the  U. 
S.  Government  in  its  efforts  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 
The  proposed  formation  of  a  new  State  is  not  approved 
nt  Washington.  The  U.  S.  forces  in  Western  Virginia, 
are  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Rosencrans,  and  those 
of  the  Confederates  are  commanded  by  Gen.  Lee.  Ac- 
cording to  rebel  reports  the  latter  had  an  army  of  40,000 
men.  At  the  latest  dates  he  was  advancing  slowly  and 
cautiously  into  the  region  from  which  the  rebels  were 
recently  compelled  to  retire. 

Southern  Items. — Information  from  the  rebel  States  has 
been  very  meagre  of  late.  It  is  reported  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  sickness  in  the  rebel  camps  in  Virginia, 
and  that  at  least  5,000  of  Beauregard's  army  are  in  the 
hospitals.  The  prevalent  diseases  are  sraall-pox,  mea- 
sels,  and  fever.  The  Memphis  Appeal  calls  earnestly  for 
contributions  of  flour  and  blankets  for  the  rebel  army. 
Every  family  is  urged  to  give  up  a  part  of  their  blankets 
for  the  troops,  because  the  supply  from  the  north  is  cut 
off,  and  blankets  in  their  dwellings  are  not  so  indispen- 
sable as  they  are  to  soldiers  in  camp.  Tea  and  colfee 
have  already  become  scarce.  The  Ualeigh  (N.  C.)  Stan- 
dard reconuncnds  the  use  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  tlic 
Yopon  ns  a  substitute  for  tlie  former.  The  Vopon  is  an 
evergreen  wliich  grows  spontaneously  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina.  The  ("harleslon  .Mercury  says,  the  fol- 
lowing prices  were  obtained  at  a  sale  of  slaves  in  that 
city,  on  the  2nd  inst.  "Tcnali,  on  elderly  woman,  a 
child's  nurse,  sold  for  $240,  cnfh  ;  Hinkey,  aged  woman 
for  $3G5,  cash  ;  Celin,  a  woman  about  27  years  old,  lame, 
for  $t>05,  cash  ;  Grace,  about  30  years  old,  with  herchild 
7  years  old,  for  $U7<>,  half  cash,  balance  In  one  year; 
Rliza,  28  years  old,  with  five  children,  oldest  8  years, 
younf^est  10  montha,  at  $2000,  half  cngh,  balance  in  one 
year." 

The  Rirhmond  correspondent  of  (he  Memphis  Appeal 
says  that  French  ngcnt.o  were  in  that  city  buying  tobacco, 


and  that  this  fact  is  significant  of  the  future  purposes  of 
the  French  Government. 

The  Southern  Privateers. — The  reported  capture  of  the 
Snrapter  was  incorrect.  When  last  heard  from  she  was 
off  Laguyra,  where  she  had  captured  two  American  ves- 
sels. She  was  forbidden  to  enter  that  port  by  the  Vene- 
zuelan authorities. 

The  Charleston  papers  advertise  shares  for  sale^in  the 
privateer  Beauregard.  There  is  no  want  of  materials 
for  privateers  in  the  southern  ports.  In  Charleston  alone 
there  are  three  large  steamships  and  five  sailing  ves- 
sels. 

The  Division  of  Virginia. — The  whole  population  of 
the  State  by  the  census  of  1860,  was  1,593,199,  includ- 
ing 495,826  slaves.  Not  more  than  10,000  of  the  slaves 
were  in  the  counties  now  embraced  in  the  proposed  State 
of  Kanawha,  the  total  population  of  which  is  281,786,  so 
that  the  new  State  will  include  more  than  one  fourth  of 
the  white  inhabitants  of  Virginia. 

The  Blockade. — The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  block- 
aded by  four  vessels  of  war,  with  88  guns,  the  ports  of 
Charleston  and  Savanah  by  five,  with  80  guns  ;  Key  West 
by  two  vessels  ;  Fort  Pickens  by  six,  with  an  armament 
of  102  guns  ;  Mobile  by  three  ;  Hampton  Road  by  eigh- 
teen ships  of  war,  wiih  232  guns  ;  Potomac  river  by  six 
vessels,  and  several  were  cruising  along  the  coast.  In 
all,  forty-six  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  595  guns,  are 
stated  to  be  engaged  in  the  blockade  service. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  552. 

The  banks  of  this  city  according  to  the  last  report, 
had  $46,119,481  in  specie  on  hand.  There  has  been  a 
partial  revival  in  business,  and  rather  more  activity  in 
the  money  market.  Cotton  goods  are  advancing  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of  cotton.  The 
demand  for  army  cloth  has  put  a  number  of  mills  into 
operation.  Large  shipments  of  breadstulfs  and  provi- 
sions to  Europe  continue  weekly.  The  exports  from  New 
York  between  First  mo.  1st,  and  Eighth  mo.  24th, 
amounted  to  $81,716,273.  In  1859,  for  the  same  period, 
they  were  $41,650,344. 

Brooklyn. — Mortality  last  week,  171. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  343.  Adults,  96  ; 
children,  247. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  16th  inst. 

The  London  Times,  in  an  editorial,  shows  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  which  the  Washington  Government  will 
have  to  encounter. 

The  Times  also  publishes  another  letter  from  Russell, 
which  is  generally  discouraging  for  the  North. 

The  King  of  Sweden  has  arrived  in  England,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Queen. 

The  English  papers  are  daily  engaged  with  the  Ameri- 
can question. 

The  London  Globe,  denies,  by  authority,  the  statement 
that  Admiral  Milne  has  reported  the  blockade  of  the 
Southern  ports  inefTective,  and  says  that  no  general  re- 
port on  the  subject  has  been  officially  received. 

The  weather  in  England  had  been  warm  and  the  harvest 
was  progressing  rapidly. 

The  harvest  in  France  was  progressing  satisfactorily, 
but  the  wheat  crop  will  be  deficient. 

The  position  of  Austria  and  Hungary  was  daily  be- 
coming more  alarming. 

There  was  a  renewal  of  the  troubles  at  Warsaw,  and 
afi'airs  wore  a  threatening  aspect. 

The  Liverpool  market  for  breadstulfs  was  declining. 
American  flour  was  quoted,  a  24«.  a  27s.  6d. 

The  stock  of  cotton  had  been  reduced  to  944,000  bales 
including  500,000  American.  New  Orleans  fair  9J- ;  Mo- 
bile, 8^. 

The  troubles  in  the  United  States  have  injuriously 
affected  the  trade  of  France  more  than  that  of  England, 
as  the  demand  for  a  great  many  articles  of  luxury 
formerly  supplied  to  the  United  States  by  France,  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  The  French  circulars  all  state 
that  trade  is  dull  throughout  the  country.  There  is  no 
demiind  except  for  articles  wanted  for  immediate  use, 
and  there  is,  consequently,  very  much  uneasiness  pre- 
vailing among  the  niauufacturing  population. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Chas.  Cooper,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  34  ;  from 
Jas.  Austin,  Agt.,  Mass.,  tor  E.  F.  Gardner,  and  Ed. 
.Mitchell,  S2  each,  vol.  35  ;  from  Elisha  Ilollingsworth, 
Agt.,  ().,  $1,  and  for  Jesse  Deweesc,  and  Richard  Pen- 
rose, $2  each,  vol.  34;  from  James  Bowman,  O.,  $4, 
vols.  34  and  35,  for  C.  Foivler,  S3,  to  52,  vol.  34  ;  from 
Ann  Sheppard,  Pa.,  for  N.  K.,  $2,  vol.  34  ;  from  Jesse 
Hall,  Agt.,  O.,  Eleventh  month  1st,  1860,  for  Samuel 
Smith,  $4,  vols.  33  and  34,  for  John  M.  Smith,  $2,  vol. 
34,  for  Jos.  Wilson,  S2.  vol.  .'.3,  and  of  A.  G.,  Seventh 
month  2Gtli,  for  Jos.  iii^'oj^iy,  iil^0td  of  vol. 

33,  as  nicnlioueJ  in  No 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  re-opene 
after  the  summer  vacation,  on  or  near  the  1st  of  NinI 
month  next,  the  Boys'  school  being  situated  on  Chefi 
street,  west  of  Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  school  on  SevenI 
street,  between  Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boy 
school,  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  selei 
tion  of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific  ao 
classical  studies,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  wliic 
the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  or  certificate  ( 
scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  snk 
jects  are  regularly  delivered,  illustrated  by  approprist 
apparatus  and  experiments. 

The  Course  of  Study  at  the  Girls'  school  embraces,  i 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches — Algebra,  Geomt 
try.  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomj 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Geo 
graphy,  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric,  aui 
Composition.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonoma 
try.  Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages 

As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  early 
the  session,  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  wht 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term,  should  do  8| 
as  early  in  the  session  as  possible.  Application  may  bi 
made  on  the  opening  of  the  schools,  to  Joseph  W>  Alo 
RICH,  the  Principal  of  the  Boys'  school,  and  to  Margare; 
LiGHTPOOT,  the  Principal  of  the  Girls'  school. 

With  the  present  arrangements,  it  is  believed  tba' 
these  schools  offer  unusual  advantages  to  Friends,  ftg 
the  liberal  education  of  their  children,  and  at  a  very  moj 
derate  cost.  Their  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  pri- 
mary schools  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Districts 
where  provision  is  made  for  the  careful  elementary  iq> 
struction  of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  princip^ 
schools.         On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

John  Carter,  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Seventh  mo.,  1861. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Primary  Department  of  these  schools,  for  tlie 
Western  District,  will  be  re-opened  on  the  2nd  of  Ninth 
mo.,  by  Rachel  E.  Balderston,  in  the  commodioi^ 
rooms  adjoining  Friend's  meeting  house  on  TwelfUb 
street,  entrance  on  Clover  street.  In  this  school  young 
children  of  both  sexes  are  instructed,  and  well  grounded) 
in  the  elementary  branches  of  education,  so  as  to  prepare 
them  for  the  higher  departments  of  study:  while  theit 
moral  and  religious  welfare  is  carefully  regarded. 

Phila.,  Eighth  mo.,  1861. 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOL,  GERMANTOWN. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  School,  in  Ninth  Month,  1858, 
the  buildings  have  been  enlarged  and  improved,  for  the 
accommodation  of  Friends'  children,  and  others  who 
conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  School.  The  situation 
is  pleasant  and  healthful,  adjoining  and  communicating 
with  Friends'  Meeting-House  premises,  on  Germantowa 
avenue.  The  course  of  study  embraces  the  usual  branch- 
es of  a  good  English  Education  ;  also,  the  French  and 
Latin  Languages. 

Terms  for  Tuition. — From  $8  to  $20  per  Session  of  five 
months,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
branches  taught, — French  and  Latin,  $8  each  per  Terra. 
— Application  may  be  made  to  Alfred  Cope,  Ezra 
Comfort,  John  S.  Haines.  Lloyd  Mifflin,  Samuel  MorJ 
Kis,  George  Jones,  Elliston  P.  Morris,  or  to  Amy  and 
Sarah  H.  Albertson,  at  the  School.    Eighth  mo.,  1861. 

N.  B. — A  limited  number  of  scholars  can  be  accommo<, 
dated  with  board  in  "ihe  dwelling  on  the  premises. 
Access  may  also  be  had  by  the  Scholars  to  a  valuable 
library,  belonging  to  the  Preparative  Meeting. 


Died,  on  the  7th  of  Eighth  month,  1861,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Rahway,  N.  J.,  .Marcarkt  H.  Parker,  widow 
of  Jacob  Parker,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  a 
beloved  minister  and  member  of  Rahway  and  Plainfield 
Monthly  Meeting.  Her  circumspect  walk,  and  the  inno- 
cent cheerfulness  and  humility  of  her  spirit,  had  long 
endeared  her  to  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends^ 
A  living  exercise  for  her  own  preservation  in  the  truth,,; 
as  well  ns  that  of  others,  was  a  marked  trait  in  her  re- 
ligious character.  It  is  believed  that  it  may  be  truly 
said  of  her,  that  her  lamp  was  trimmed  and  burning:] 
ready  to  meet  the  Bridegroom  of  souls,  and  to  recei.dl 
the  salutation  given  to  such,  "Come  ye  blessed  of  ray 
Father,  inherit  the  Kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world." 


PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Baj 
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